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LITTELL’S HYING AGE.-NOTTT27.-6 JANUARY, 18(6 /9 Ci 


An A ddres* * on the Limit* of Education, read 
before the Massachu<eUs Institute of Tech - 
nology, November 16, 1865. By Jacob 
Bigelow, M.D. 

In 1829 a volume was published in Boston 
bearing the name of “ Elements of Tech- 
nology. 9 * This name was not then in use 
nor was it generally understood, except by 
those who drew its meaning from its etymol- 
ogy. It was not in Johnson's Dictionary, nor 
yet in Rees’s Cyclopaedia. In Worcester’s 
Dictionary, where it now has a place, no 
older authority is cited for its support than 
that of the volume alluded to. Its analogue 
indeed was extant in some other languages, 
and fifty years ago was published in Latin 
among the 44 Theses’* of the graduating 
class of Harvard College. But its revival 
far the use of English readers hod to be jus- 
tified by the assertion that it might be found 
in some of the older dictionaries. 

Such, less than forty years ago, was the 
doubtfol tenure in English literature of a 
word which now gives name in this city to 
a vigorous and popular institution, a large 
endowment, a magnificent edifice, and at 
the same time a great and commanding de- 
partment of scientific study in every quar- 
ter of the civilized world. 

It has happened in regard to technology 
that in the present century and almost un- 
der our own eyes, it has advanced with 
greater strides than any other agent of civ- 
ilization, and has done more than any 
science to enlarge the boundaries of profit- 
able knowledge, to extend the dominion of 
mankind ovef nature, to economize and to 
utilise both labor and time, and thus to add 
indefinitely to the effective and available 
length of human existence. And next to 
the influence of Christianity on our moral 
nature, it has had a leading sway in pro- 
moting the progress and happiness of our 
race. 

• At a meeting of the Massachusetts Institute 
<» y Technology, held on the ltitti Inst., It was 
Voted, That the thanks of the Institute be present- 
ed to Dk. Bigelow, for the Interesting and instruc- 
tive Address by him read this evening, and that, with 
his permission, the same be printed for and at the 
expense of the Institute. Attest, 

THOMAS H. WEBB, Secretary. 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 


To appreciate what has been done by the 
applied sciences operating through their de- 
pendent and Associate arts, we have only to 
gq back a little more than two thirds of a 
century, to the times of Franklin and Wash- 
ington, aud in many cases to those of our own 
immediate fathers. In those days of small 
things, men were compelled to pass their 
lives in a sort of destitution which in this 
age of scientific luxury would be considered 
a state of semi-barbarism. The means of 
domestic convenience, personal neatness, 
easy locomotion, rapid intelligence, agree- 
able warmth, abundant light, physical as well 
as intellectual, were things wished and wait- 
ed for, but not yet found. 

To us, their effeminate descendants, it 
might be painfully interesting to witness 
the efforts of these hardy and much endur- 
ing people to procure warmth in their dwell- 
ings, by the scorching and freezing of their 
alternate sides, under the blast that swept 
from many apertures towards the current of 
a vast open chitnuey. And this state of 
things was hardly bettered by the estab- 
lished zero temperature of an unwarmed 
church, or the irrespirable atmosphere of a 
stove-heated school room or country court 
house. Our recent progenitors read their 
dusky and infrequent newspaper by the 
light of a tallow candle, and groped their 
way through dark and unpavea streets un- 
der the guidance of a peripatetic lantern. 
If in summer they desired a draught of cold 
water, there was no ice ; and if in winter they 
wished for dry feet, there was no India rub- 
ber. If in darkness they sought for light, 
there was neither gas nor even lumfer 
matches. 

Men were stationary in their habits and 
deliberate under their necessities. He who 
would communicate with a friend in a neigh- 
boring State might do it in a week, provid- 
ed he could devote a preparatory week to 
seeking a safe private conveyance. And if 
any one had occasion to transport himself 
from one town or city to another, he could 
do it on a trusty saddleborse, or still more 
rapidly in the organized relays of the Bos- 
ton and New York stage coach 44 Despatch 
Line, 19 which undertook to put him through 

1441. 
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ON THE LIMITS OP EDUCATION. 


in less than a week. They who went down 
to the sea in ships coula reach England 
from either of the above named ports in 
from one to two months if wind and weather 
were favorable. Literary productions were 
written out with a ^oosequill, and printed 
in a reasonable time by the labor of two 
men toiling at a hand-press. Housewives 
plied the spinning-wheel, the distaff and the 
shuttle, and webs of coarse texture grew 
into perceptible existence with a speed 
which might be compared to that of a grow- 
ing vegetable. Beef was roasted on a re- 
volving spit, turned round by a man, a dog, 
or a smoke jack. And what will hereafter 
be accounted still more strange, garments 
were made by sewing slowly together their 
constituent parts with a needle and thread. 

I have taken technology as a leading ex- 
nent of the great advance “which was to 
made, and has been made, during the 
lifetime of some of us, in certain intellectual 
and practical improvements of mankind, in 
supplying the wants, overcoming the diffi- 
culties and increasing the elegances of life. 
To enumerate all these improvements would 
pimply be to recount the great steps by 
which our own a£e has advanced to the 
elevated and privileged condition in which 
we now see it. And yet, although the prac- 
tical arts, in the hands of science, have 
taken the lead in the great visible changes 
of the present century, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to calltechnology the only field 
from the cultivation of which mankind have 
obtained .abundant and unlooked for har- 
vests. In every other walk or sphere of 
science, literature, and refined humanity, 
the civilized world, with unfaltering prog- 
ress, has pushed forward, at the same time, 
its dominion over mind and matter. 

It is the object of the present remarks to 
show that the amount of Knowledge appro- 
priate to civilization which now exists in 
the world is more than double, and in many 
cases more than tenfold, wbat it was about 
half a century ago, and that therefore no 
individual can expect to grasp in the limits 
of a lifetime even an elementary knowl- 
edge of the many provinces of old learn- 
ing, augmented as they now are by the 
vast annexations of modern discovery. 
Still farther, education which represents 
the threshold of accessible knowledge, in- 
stead of being expanded, must be contract- 
ed in the number and amount of its require- 
ments, so that while ail its doors are freely 
kept open to those who possess time, op- 
portunity and special aptitude or necessity, 
a part of them at least must be closed to 
those who do not possess those requisites. 


If in the days of the ancient Greeks 44 life 
was short,” while 41 art was long,” how is it 
now, when life is not longer, but art, litera- 
ture and science are immeasurably greater? 
How will it be in another half century, 
when new discoveries shall have arisen 
commensurate in their results with those 
of electro-magnetism and of solar actinism, 
of modern optical combi nations and geo- 
graphical and geological explorations ? 
How will it be with the disroveries of 
newly armed astronomers and the calcula- 
tions of geometers jet to appear, — with 
revolutions stirred up by chemists among 
elements that have slumbered together since 
the creation, — with the augmented con- 
versions of beat into force, driving innumer- 
able mechanisms to minister to man's pleas- 
ure and power, — and more than all, how 
will it be with the cumbrous, vast and in- 
surmountable weight of books, which shall 
: render literary distinction a thing of chance, 
of uncertainty, perhaps even of impossibil- 
ity- 

A law which obtains in matter, obtains 
also in regard to the mind and its acquire- 
ments, that strength is not increased in pro- 
portion to magnitude. The static and 
dynamic strength of materials for the most 
part decreases as their bulk increases. A 
column or a bridge cannot be carried be- 
ond a certain size without ciushing or 
reaking its substance, and a whale, if un- 
supported by the surrounding water, would 
die from the pressure of his own weight. 
A small animal will leap many more times 
his length than a large one, and the integ- 
rity of his slender limbs will not be injured 
by the exertion. The useful development 
of a tree is known to be promoted by severe 
pruning, and where this is impossible, as in 
primeval forests, the trees prune themselves 
and attain greater height by the death of 
their under branches, the insufficient supply 
of sunlight being monopolized by the upper 
and dominant members at the expense of 
the lower. These examples,* drawn both 
from inert and organic matter, may serve to 
illustrate the corresponding truth that hu- 
man intellect, though varjing in capacity 
in different individuals, has its limits in all 
plans of enlargement by acquisition, and 
that these limits cannot be transcended 
without aggregate deterioration in distract- 
ing the attention, overloading the memory 
or overworking the brain *an(l sapping the 
foundations of health. 

The school system of New England is at 
the present moment our glory and our 
shame. We feel a just pride that among 
us education is accessible to all, because 
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ON THE LIMITS 

our public schools are open to the humblest 
persons. But in our real for general in- 
struction, we sometimes forget that a major- 
ity of men and women must labor with 
their hands, that the world may not stand 
still, and that all mav not lose by disu-e 
the power to labor. We cannot train all 
our ooys to be statesmen and divines, nor 
all our girls to be authors and lecturers or 
even teachers. We ought not, therefore, 
to drive them into the false position of ex- 
pecting to attain by extraordinary effort a 
place which neither nature nor circum- 
stances have made possible. Many unfor- 
tunate children have been ruined for life, 
in body and mind, by being stimulated with 
various inducements to make exertions be- 
yond their age and mental capacity. A 
feeble frame and a nervous temperament 
are the too sure consequences of a brain 
overworked in childhood. Slow progress, 
rather than rapid growth, tends to establish 
vigor, health and happiness. It has always 
appeared to me that a desirable and profit- 
able mode of school education would be one 
in which every hour of study should be 
offset by another hour of exercise required 
to be taken in the open air. 

To illustrate the impossibility of making 
any one what may be called a general 
scholar, we need but to take a slight view 
of the extent and recent progress. of a few 
of the most familiar and popular sciences at 
the present day. Let ns take geography, 
which treats of the earth’s external struc- 
ture, and geology which treats of its inter- 
nal. In the first of these the education of 
many of the present generation abounded 
in what are now found to be errors and 
defects. We were tanght that the Andes 
were the highest mountains of the globe* 
and the Amazon the longest river. Dis- 
coverers had then stopped a thousand miles 
short of the sources of the Nile and of the I 
Missouri. The Columbia and the Sicra- 
mento were geographical myths, while a 
fabulous Oregon or River of the West was 
laid down on the maps on the hearsay au- 
thority of Carver, displacing what are now 
the B>xky Mountains, and enterinsr the Pa- 
cific Ocean about latitude 43°. The exist- 
ence of the African Niger was known to 
the Romans, yet the Royal Geographical 
Society until 1830 did not know where it 
reached the ocean, though a hundred Eng- 
lishmen at various times had laid down their 
lives in African deserts in fruitless attempts 
to resolve the mysterious problem. It was 
not until a still later period that the world 
knew that there was a continuous Arctic 
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Sea, or any thing like an Antarctic Conti- 
nent. 

But if so much has been done in the more 
difficult and inaccessible parts of our fglobe, 
how much more has been achieved in the 
parts accessible to settlement and cultiva- 
tion. The American continent, the in- 
terior map of which was almost a blank at 
the close of our Revolution, is now pro- 
fusely dotted with towns, cities, fort-*, |»ost 
offices and rail s ations, until the most dili- 
gent compiler of a Gazetteer is obliged to 
pause in ue->pair at the manifest defects of 
bis latest edition. 

Geology may be considered as almrst a 
creation of the present age. When Werner 
visited Paris, in 1802, it could hardly be 
said to consist of more than insulated obser- 
vations with a few crude and unsettled theo- 
ries. But now it has become a great, or- 
ganized, and overshadowing department of 
science. In every language of Europe it 
has its voluminous systems and its unfailing 
periodicals. Societies of special organiza- 
tion carry forward its labors, and every 
country of the globe is traversed by its 
observers and collectors. The shelves of 
museums are weighed down by its accumu- 
lations, and in its palaeontology alone the 
Greek language is exhausted to furnish fac- 
titious names for the continually developed 
species of antecedent creations. 

Chemistry in a limited degree appears to 
have attracted the attention of the ancients, 
but of their proficiency in this pursuit we 
know more from their preserved relics and 
results than from their contemporaneous 
records. In modern times the chemists 
constitute a philosophical community hav- 
ing a language of their own, a history of 
their own, methods, pursuits and contro- 
versies of their own, and a domain which 
is coextensive with the materials of which 
our globe is made Many men of gifted 
minds and high intellectual attainments, 
have devoted their lives to the prosecution 
of this science. Chemistry has unravelled 
the early mysteries of our planet, and has 
had a leading agency in changing the arts 
and the economy of human life. It now 
fil’g the civilized world with its libraries, 
laboratories and lecture-rooms. No indi- 
vidual can expect to study even its accessi- 
ble books, still less to become familiar with 
its recorded facts. Yet chemistry is proba- 
bly in its infancy, and opens one of the lar- 
gest future fields for scientific cultivation. 

Natural history in its common accepta- 
tion implies the investigation, arrangement 
and description of all natural bodies, in- 
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eluding the whole organized creation. If 
no other science existed but this, there 
would be labor enough and more than 
enough to employ for life the students and 
observers of the world. Each kingdom of 
organic nature already offers to our acquaint- 
ance its hundred thousand specific forms, 
and these are but the vanguard of a still 
greater multitude believed to cover the sur- 
face of countries yet unexplored, and to fill 
the mysterious recesses not yet penetrated 
by the microscope. And as far as we know, 
every one of these organisms, great or small, 
carries with it its parasites, to which it 
affords habitation and food, and which may 
be supposed not only to double but to mul- 
tiply in an unknown ratio its original num- 
bers. Again, when we reflect that every 
one of these species has its own anatomy, 
its physiology, its peculiar chemistry, its 
habits, its sensations, its modes of reproduc- 
tion, its nutrition, its duration, its metamor- 
phoses, its diseases and its final mode of de- j 
struction, — we may well despair of know - 1 
ing much of the whole, when a single spe- 
cies might furnish materials of study for a 
human lifetime. 

The foregoing are examples of the claim 
on our attention and study advanced by a 
portion only of the progressive sciences. 
They serve to develop truths and laws ap- 
pertaining to the material earth, which 
truths and laws, must have existed had 
there never been minds to study them. 
The relations of number and figure,' the 
laws of motion and rest, of gravity and affin- 
ity, of animal and vegetable life, must have 
been the same bad the dominant race of 
man never appeared on earth. But there 
is another extensive class of scientific pur- 
suits, the subjects of which are drawn from 
his own nature. He has devised metaphys- 
ics to illustrate the operations of his own 
mind. He has introduced ethical and po- 
litical science to promote order and happi- 
ness, and military science to assist for a time 
at least in destroying both. He has built 
up history with w her volumes vast,” which 
volumes are as yet a small thing compared 
with those that are to come. Under the 
name of news the press daily inundates the 
world with a million sheets of cotempora- 
neous history, for history and news, under 
small qualifications, are identical. The an- 
nals of the last four years may deserve as 
large a place in the attention of man- 
kind as was due when the poet informed 
the Egyptian mummy that since his de- 
cease, a Roman empire had begun and 
ended.” The greatest part of what should 
have been history is unwritten, and of what 


has been written the greatest part is of lit- 
tle general value. If all that has actually 
been committed to papyrus, parchment or 
paper had by chance been preserved from 
the effects of time and barbarism, the ag- 
gregate would be so vast and the interest 
so little, that the busy world could hardly 
turn aside for its examination from more 
absorbing and necessary pursuits. 

But the world is not contented with his- 
tory which states, or professes to state, the 
progress, arts, dates, successes and failures 
of distinguished men and nations. It re- 
uires further, the supplementary aid of 
ction which finds facts, not in testimony, 
but in probability ; not as they are recorded 
to have happened, but as they ought to have 
happened under the circumstances and with 
the actors. Fiction, moreover, not being 
restrained by the limits of circumstantial 
truth, is at liberty to seek embellishment 
from exaggeration, from ornament, from 
poetry, from dramatic utterance ami passion- 
ate expression. Hence it has taken the 
lead in modern literature, and it is not prob- 
able that at this day the most accomplished 
bibliographer or bookseller could point the 
way to one-half of its multiplied and perish- 
able productions. 

There is neither time nor inducement to 
refer to the pseudo-sciences, which in all 
ages have made serious drafts upon the lim- 
ited lifetime of man, nor to the ephemeral 
and unprofitable issues which consume his 
time and labor and wear out his strength. 
At the present day we have not much to 
fear from alchemy, palmistry or astrology, 
nor yet from spiritualism, homoeopathy or 
mormonism. But it is not easy to prevent 
pen from wasting their time in the pursuit 
of shadows, from substituting exceptions for 
general laws, from believing things, not be- 
cause they are probable, but because they 
are wonderful and entertaining. Still 
less can we divert them from vitlding to 
the guidance of an excited will, from fol- 
lowing prejudices or creating them, from 
adopting one side of a controversy or party 
strife for no better reason than that some 
other party has adopted the opposite. 

It would be unnecessary to add to what 
has already been said, even an inventory of 
other studies, which present seducing but 
interminable claims on the life and labour 
of man. It would be vain to open the flood 
gates of philology, and to follow the thou- 
sand rills of language which have intersect- 
ed and troubled each other ever since they 
left their fountains at Babel. And we 
pause in humility before tbe very portals of 
astronomy, which has revealed to us that 
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we roll and revolve, and perhaps again re- 
volve, around we know not what. And 
helpless as animalcules on the surface of a 
floating globule, we are ever striving to see, 
to explore, and to mark $ur way through 
the “ starry dust ” of infinite space. Strong 
and devoted minds have piled up unread- 
able tomes, the result of their life-long 
studies and observations, yet few, save ihe 
professional and the initiated, attempt to in- 
vade the recondite sanctuary of their de- 
posit 

Thus the immense amount of knowledge, 
general and special, true and fictitious, salu- 
tary and detrimental, the record of which 
is already in existence, has grown into an 
insurmountable accumulation, a terra incog- 
nita, which from it* very magnitude is inac- 
cessible to the inquiring^ world. Hence 
the economy of the age has introduced the 
labor-saving machinery of periodical litera- 
ture, which, by substituting compendiums 
and reviews for the more bulky originals, 
has seemed to smooth the up-hill track of 
knowledge and lighten the Sisyphean load 
of its travellers. But periodical literature, 
useful or frivolous as it may be, and indis- 
pensable as it undoubtedly is, has become 
by its very success inflated to an enormous 
growth, and bids fair in its turn to tran- 
scend the overtaxed powers of attention of 
those for whose use it is prepared. Like 
our street cars, while it helps forward to 
their destination a multitude of struggling 
pedestrians, it substitutes pressure for exer- 
cise, and does not save the fatigue of those 
who are still obliged to stand that they may 
go. In jo iking forward to another century, 
it is curious to consider who will then re- 
view the reviews, and condense, redact and- 
digest the compends of compendiums from 
which the life has already been pressed out 
by previous condensation. 

Since these things are so, — since in the 
dying words of Laplace, “ The known is 
little, but the unknown is immense , 1 n and 

" Since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die/’ 

it is a question of paramount importance, 
how in this short period education can be 
made to conduce most to the progress, the 
efficiency, the virtue, and the welfare of 
man. 

It is not presumptuous to say that educa- 
tion to be useful must, as far as possible, be 
made simple, limited, practicable, accepta- 
ble to the learner, adapted to his character 
and wants, and brought home to his partic- 
ular case by subdivision and selection . 


What is now called a liberal education is a 
term which means something and nothing. 
Among us it generally implies an attend- 
ance for four years upon the “ curriculum * 
or course of studies prescribed and pursued 
in some incorporated college or university. 
This attendance may be punctual and 
thorough, or it may be negligent and un- 
profitable, so that while one student makes 
a limited acquirement of multifarious 
knowledge, another forgets a great part of 
what he knew on entering the college, and 
prepares to forget the rest as soon as he en- 
ters upon active life. 

Subdivision and selection afford the prin- 
cipal avenues through which men arrive at 
success in the humbler as well as the more 
conspicuous walks of life. The mechanical 
labour of artisans is best performed, and its 
best results obtained, by distributing its du- 
ties among a multitude of ^>e»ial agents, 
and this is more or less successfully done in 
proportion as a society, or a era t, is more 
or less perfectly organized. 8) likewise in 
the higher or more intellectual pursue s of 
life, in which men procure bread by the la- 
bour of their heads instead of their hands, 
the number of learned professions has been 
within a short, time wonderfully increased. 
In the days of our fathers the learned pro- 
fessions were accounted three innutoiber, — 
Law, Physic, and Divinity. But now more 
than three times that number afford means 
of honorable subsistence to multitudes of 
duly educated persons. We have now a 
profession of authors, of editors, of lecturers, 
of teachers, of engineers, of chemists, of in- 
ventors, of architects and other artists ; and 
to these may be added the better class of 
soldiers and poliiicians. And all these pro- 
fessions are again subdivided in proportion 
as society advances in its requirements. 

For precisely the same reason that it 
would not be profitable for experts in a 
mechanical vocation to distract and dissipate 
their attention among pursuits alien to their 
tastes and qualifications, it can hardly be 
advantageous for pupils and neophytes in 
learning, to undertake to make themselves 
competent representatives of the various 
sciences, the literary studies, the languages, 
dead and living, which are now professedly 
taught in our colleges and seminaries. Ev- 
ery individual is by nature comparatively 
qualified to succeed in one path of life, and 
compriratively'di.-qualified to shine in anoih- 
er. The first step in education should be 
for the parties most interested, to study, 
and as far as possible to ascertain, the pecu- 
liar bent and capacity of a boy’s mind. 
This being done, he should be put upon a 
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coarse of intellectual and physical training 1 programme of instruction a separate path is 
corresponding, as far as possible, to th'it for provided for all who require to accomplish 

which nature seems to have designed him. 1 themselves in any one or more of the especial 
But in all cases a preparatory general ele- branches of useful knowledge. It would not 
mentary education, such as is furnished by be just to ignore the fact that the same thing 
our common schools, must be made a pre- • has long been doing in several of our larger 

requisite even to qualify him to inquire, universities, where the practical sciences and 
The more thorough this preparatory train- the modern languages are extensi vely taught. 

ing is made, the better it is lor the student, j But these time-honored institutions exceed 
But after ihis is completed a special or de- ! some of their younger associates in this re- 

f >artmental course ot studies snould be se- spect, that under the name of classical liter- 
ected, such as appeal’s most likely to con- ature they premise and afterwards carry on 
duct him to his appropriate sphere of use* a cumbrous burden of dead languages, kept 
fulness. Collateral studies of different alive through the dark ages and now stereo- 
kinds may always be allowed, but they typed in England by the persistent conserv- 
should be subordinate and subsidiary, and ; atism of a privileged order. I cannot here 
need not interfere with the great objects of sny much to add to the lucid, scholarly and 
his especial education. co^mneing exposition of the state of educa- 

A common college education now culmi- tion as it now is in the great schools of Eng- 
nates in the student becoming what is called land, given in a recent lecture before this 
a master of arts. But this in a majority of Insti ute, by one of its professors, on the sub- 
instances means simply a master of nothing, ject of classical and scientific Btudies. No 
It means that he has spent much time and one who examines this discourse can fail to 
some labor in besieging the many doors of the 1 be impressed with the injudicious exactions 
temple of knowledge, without effecting an made in favor of the dead languages in the 
entrance at any of them. In the practical English echoo’s and universities, their superj- 
life which he is about to follow he will often fluity as means of intellectual training, an 
have occasion to lament, be he ever so ex- 1 their limited applicability to the wants of 
emplary an J diligent, that he has wasted on the present advanced generation, 
subjects irrelevant to his vocation, both time [ I would not underrate the value or inters 
and labor, which, had they been otherwise > est of classical studies. They give pleasure, 
devoted, would have prepared and assisted refinement to taste, breadth to thought, and 
him in the particular work he is called on to j power and copiousness to expression. Any 
do. I one who in this busy world has not much 

Young men, as well as their parents in i else to do, may well turn over by ni^ht and 
their behalf, are justly ambitious of a col- J by day the 44 exemplaria Grseca * But it, 
legiate education. Older men often regret j in a practical age and country, he is ex- 
that they have not liad the opportunity to ported to get a useful education, a com- 
rrceive it when young. And this is because petent living, an enlarged power of serving 
of the generally acknowledged fact, that four others, or even of saving them from being 
years, spent under the tuition of faithful, ac- burdened with his support, he can hardly 
complisued and gentlemanly teachers, can afford to surrender four or five years^ of 
hardly fail to improve their character, Ian- the most susceptible part of life to acquiring 
guage and bearing, as well as their store of a minute familiarity with tongues which 
useful knowledge. It is the habitual contact 4 are daily becoming more obsolete, and each 
and guidance of superior minds, as well as of which is obtained at the sacrifice of some 
the progressive attrition with each other, | more important science or some more de- 
which make young men proficients in recti- sirable language. It may not be doubted 
tude, in honor, in science, in polite litera- that a few years devoted to the study ot 
ture, in tact, and in manners. And this re- j Greek will make a man a more elegant 
suit will appear, whether they have been scholar, a more accomplished philologist, 
taught French at West Point, or Greek in a more accurate and affluent writer, and, 
Harvard or Yale. | if all other things conspire, a more finished 

It is the province of the Institute of Tech- orator. But of themselves tbev will not 
-nology, so largely and liberally sust ained by make him what the world now demands, a 
the Legislature, by the munificence of indi- j better citizen, a more sagacious statesman, 
viduals, and by the untirin r labors of its dis- ■ a more tar-sighted economist, a more able 
tinguished president, to endeavor within its financier, more skilful engineer, manufac- 
sphere to assist in providing for the educa- turer, merchant, or military commander, 
tional wants of the most practical and pro- 
gressive people that the world has seen. By its *Brofesaor W. Atkinson. 
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They will not make him abetter mathema- 
tician, physicist, agriculturist, chemist, navi- 
gator, physician, lawyer, architect, painter, 
or musician. The ancient Greeks knew 
but little, though they knew how to ex- 
press that little well. The moderns know 
a great deal more, and know how to ex- 
press it intelligibly. Antiquity has produced 
many great men. Modern times have pro- 
duced equally great men, and more of 
them. 

It is common at the present day to say 
that the Greek language disciplines the 
mind, extends the compass and application 
of thought, and that, by its copiousness, and 
by its versatility of inflection and arrange- 
ment it trains the mind to a better compre- 
hension of words, thoughts, and things. 
All this is no doubt true, and might have 
great weight as a governing motive in edu- 
cation. were It not that the same ends can 
be more cheaply obtained by the agency of 
other means. Unfortunately for the supre- 
macy of classical literature, all civilized 
countries are at this moment full of dis- 
tinguished men and women who write well 
and speak well, and who have never ac- 
quired the learned languages. It is easy to 
say that such persons would have been more 
distinguished if they had known the classics. 
It is easy to say that Laplace would have 
been a better m ithematician, and Faraday 
a better chemist, if by chance they had 
been duly instructed in Greek. But this 
is gratuitous assumption. The contrary 
remit is more probable, inasmuch as the 
pursuit of classical literature would have 
abstracted just so mttch time from more 
pertinent and profitable investigations. At 
this day nobody believes that Watt would 
have made a better steam engine, or Ste- 
phenson a better locomotive, if they had been 
taught philosophy by Plato himseif. 

The ancient languages, if applied to use, 
are not adequate to supply the wants of 
modern cultivation. Truth and things have 
grown faster than words. Modern customs, 
arts and sciences can be expressed in 
French or Gerih&n, but not in Greek and 
Latin. A French writer, Professor Goffaux, 
has undertaken to translate Robinson Crusoe 
into Latin. The translation is successful as 
far as easy diction and pure latinity are 
concerned. But the language of the Ro- 
mans is at fault in the islands of the 
Pacific, and new words must be coined to 
express even imperfectly things which are 
not coeval with the language employed. 
The world-renowned u man Friday ”* is in- 
troduced to us under the vicarious name of 
u Vendredi,” and when Friday goes a shoot- 
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ing he loads his “ sclopetum ” with “ pulvi* 
nitralis.” If modern Greece should ever 
become a first-class power among the na- 
tions, it will have to complete, as it is now 
trying to do, a >ocabulary of new terms to 
express the arts and commerce, the facts 
and fancies, the business and belles lettres 
of the existing time. In other words, it 
must reenforce its language with a new 
half, not found in the ancient classics. 

The admiration of the old Romans for 
the Greek language and literature had its 
origin in the fact that in that age of limited 
civilization they found not much else of the 
kiud to admire. They looked to Greece as 
the fountain of what had been achieved ia 
art, philosophy, poetry and eloquenc e. Of 
consequence it was chosen as the great 
place of resort for educational objects, and 
Athens became the emporium of literary 
and philosophic instruction. But the Ro- 
man youth would never have been sent to 
Athens, had there been, as now, a railroad 
to take them to Paris, or a steamship to 
bring them to America. They would not 
have consumed their time in the groves of 
Academus, if they could have gained ad- 
mittance to the Kcole Poly technique, or to 
the Royal Institution. 

At the present day we relish the Greek 
language, from the mingled impression not 
only of its own superiority, but of the pleas- 
ure it gives us and the pains it has cost us. 
We relish it as the musician enjoys his mu- 
sic, the mathematician his geometry, and 
the antiquarian bis diggings. We are pleas- 
ed that it has been preserved with its eu- 
phonious intonations, its copious expressive- 
ness, and its noble literature. We know 
that the spirit of Homer cannot be translat- 
ed into English, any more than the soul of 
Shakspeare can be done into Greek. All 
languages have their idiomatic expressions 
of thought, and in all of them translation 
has a killiug effect on the strong points of 
literature. In the opera of Macbetto the 
term “ hell broth ” in the witch scene, is 
rendered in Italian as “polto inferno.” 
And on the opposite page of the libretto, it 
is served np afresh in English as “ infernal 
soup.” It is highly probable that the half 
savage accomplishments of Homer’s heroes 
and gods cannot be made duly appreciable 
in the English tongue. Nevertheless, the 
modern world can get on without them, and 
we may be excused for believing'tbat if the 
study of Greek should be abandoned as a 
requisite in our universities, although it 
would still be cultivated, like other excep- 
tional studies, with success and delight by a 
few devotees, yet our practical, bustling 
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and overcrowded generation would never 
again postpone more useful occupations to 
adopt it as an indispensable academical 
study. 

In regard to success in the world at the 
present day, it is not an academic educa- 
tion, however desirable in any shape it may 
be, that gives a man access to tne confi- 
dence ana general favor of his fellow-men, 
or to the influential posts of society. It is 
native talent, reliability, perseverance and 
indomitable will, that conduct him to the 
high places of the world. In all coui^tries, 
and most of all in our own country, a con- 
test continually goes on between academic 
education and self-education, the education 
that comes from without and the education 
that comes from within. The much culti- 
vated boy, who under favor of advantages, 
performs faithfully his allotted tasks, who 
fulfils the requirements of his teachers, who 
is accustomed to subordinate his own judg- 
ment to the dictation of others ; although 
he may hold a high rank in the scale of 
proficiency and the amount of acquisition, 
is liable on arriving at manhood, to contin- 
ue to lean rather than to lead, and thence 
to occupy a secondary place in the struggle 
for worldly distinction. On the other hand, 
the neglected but independent youth, who 
is brought up in the suggestive school of ne- 
cessity, who becomes original and inventive 
because his life is a continued contest with 
difficulties, who balances character against 
opportunity, and individual vigor and pa- 
tience against external guidance ; such an 
one, from the habit of directing himself, be- 
comes more competent to direct others, and 
to wear more easily offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility. It is remarkable how many 
of our distinguished men have been self- 
educated, or at least without academic edu- 
cation. Franklin was a philosopher, Wash- 
ington a statesman, Patrick Henry an ora- 
tor, but not by the grace of classical edu- 
cation. Henry Clay knew nothing of the 
Greek language, nor did probably Thomas 
Benton. Andrew Jackson and Andrew 
Johnson had rougher nursing than that of 
an alma mater. Kumford, Bowditch and 
Fulton did not develop their intellects un- 
der the shades of acaaemic seclusion. And 
if we were to go abroad for examples, we 
should find that Napoleon was no classical 
scholar, and that Peter the Great, when he 
issued from his lair at Moscow to study the 
civilization of Western Europe, did not re- 
pair to the universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, but entered as a working mechanic 
in the shipyards of Saardam and Deptford 

We need not regret that our country is 


the field of wholesome competition be- 
tween the well taught and the self-taught, 
between advantage on the one side and 
energy on the other, between early devel- 
opment under assistance and slow maturity 
under difficulties. The success of either 
condition awakens and stimulates the zeal 
of the other. 

There are many persons who even in this 
age speak in terms of derogation of what 
are called utilitarian studies, in contrast with 
classical and ideal literature, as if pursuits 
which tend directly to the preservation and 
happiness of man were less worthy of his at- 
tention than those which may be founded 
in fancy, exaggeration and passion. Poetry, 
art and fiction have sought for the beautiful 
a ud sublime in creations which are imagi- 
nary and often untrue, which 44 o'er inform 
the pencil and the pen,” and attract because 
they are mysterious and in accessible. But 
in the present age, fact has overtaken fancy 
and passed beyond it. We have no need to 
create new miracles, nor imagine them, 
when the appetite for wonder is more than 
satiated with reality, and objects of delight 
and amazement confront us in the walks of 
daily life. I know nothing in nature or art 
more beautiful than a railroad train, when 
it shoots by us with a swiftness that renders 
its inmates invisible, and winds off its sin- 
ous way among mountains and forests, 
spanning abysst s, cleaving hills asunder, and 
travelling onward to its destination, steadi- 
ly, smoothly, unerringly, as a migratory 
bird advances to the polar regions. And I 
know of nothing more sublime than in the 
hold of an ocean steamship, to look on the 
mightiest emergency that has been raised by 
man, as it wields its enormous limbs like a 
living thing, and heaves and pants and rolls 
and plunges, — urged onward by the strug- 
gling of the imprisoned elements. 

The traveller passes daily ^>y the never- 
ending rows of posts and wires which mark 
the pathway of the electric telegraph, until 
at length by their very frequency they are 
blended in the inert features of the land- 
scape and cease to attract attention. Yet, 
all the while, invisible thought is riding on 
those wires, and mind is answering to mind 
over a thousand miles of distance. 

The half fabulous siege of Troy has been 
made immortal in the epics of Homer and 
Virgil, and we are led by their poetry to 
admire the achievements of heathen gods 
and of heroes descended from them. We 
stand in awe at the exploits of primitive 
warriois with the same emotions with which 
we afterwards mark in hisrory the real 
deeds and eras of great military command- 
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ers. Bat however much we may be im- 
l>re*ed with the imagined spectacle of a 
host of disciplined baibirians fighting with 
swords and bucklers, we cannot keep out of 
sight that they would have been chaff be- 
fore the wind in il»« presence of modern mil- 
itary science. Uly^es and Agamemnon 
were ten years in lakini the city of Troy. 
Ulysses Grant with his batteries would 
have taken it in ten minutes. Artists, his- 
torians and poets depict even now the mem- 
orable battles of Alexander and Caesar. But 
half a dozen shells would have scattered the 
Ifacedonian phalanx, and the Roman Em- 
pire could not have stood many days after a 
modern war steamer should have found its 
way up the Tiber. 

The march of military improvement ha^ 
not yet baited in its coui>e. The great war 
of American conservation has been emi- 
nently a war of science, and has changed 
by its inventions the whole face of modern 
conflicts. Huge forts and strong war ships 
no longer protect ha bors from the inroads 
of invulnerable enemies. The wooden walls 
of England, so long her defence and her 
boast, like the walls of Jericho, have fallen 
flat before the sound of the distant crashing 
of rams and monitors and torpedoes. If the 
time shall ever come when classical readers 
shall tire at the monotonous championship 
of Trojans, Greeks and Rutulians, they will 
kindle with wonder over that miracle of ro- 
mance and reality. 44 The Bay Fight ” of 
Mobile, by Henry Howard Brownell. 

It is the duty of educational institutions 
to adapt themselves to the wants of the 
pUce and time in which they exist. It needs 
no uncommon penetration to see that we 
are now living in a great transition period, 
and that the world is resting its future hopes, 
and quieting its future fears in reliance on 
an educated and enlightened democracy. 
When Andrew Johnson, at the inaugura- 
tion ceremony of 1865 . somewhat hastily de- 
clared himself a plebeian, dependent on 
the will of the people, and applied the same 
impeachment- to bis fellow functionaries, — 
like Paul of old, he was not mad, but spoke 
forth the words of truth and soberness. The 
last few years of history, the greatest and 
most momentous that the world has ever 
witnessed, bear testimony to the power of 
an educated common people to perceive 
and to carry forward their own true iuter- 
ests. Against the wiles of an astute and 
determined oligarchy, against the frowns 
of foreign privileged orders, amid the vicis- 
situdes of good and evil fortune, this great 
people have advanced to their final triumph, 
not of revolution but of conservation, under 


the guidance of men like themselves, of men 
who had been cleavers of wood and sewers 
of garments, who had wrought as farmers, 
as tanners, and as homely manufacturers, 
who knew the genins and character of their 
constituents and the roads through which 
they were to be conducted to natural and 
nec« ssary success. 

At this moment no nation of the globe 
can be called more truly powerful than one 
which has peacefully absorbed into its inte- 
rior depths half a million of veterans, with 
discipline in their history, arms in their 
hands and education in their heads. The 
most formidable ruler whom the world now 
knows, is a self-educated man, who could 
hardly read and write at the age of twenty. 

It is a fact so generally admitted, in this 
country at. least, as to have become almost 
a trueism, that prescriptive and hereditary 
positions are declining in social influence. 
Personal unworthiness or incora potency 
cannot be covered up by personal privilege. 
It is better to be the founder of a great 
name, than its disreputable survivor. When 
a marshal of France, Duke of Abrantes and 
Governor of Paris, was reminded by others 
of the obscurity of his birth, he proudly re- 
plied, 44 J/oi je *uis mon ancetre ” (I am 
my own ancestor). In this great and origi- 
nal country, which is now treading in the 
van of a new* re formation, we have thou- 
sands yet untaught, who are to become an- 
cestors in fame, ancestors in fortune, ances- 
tors in science, ancestors in virtue. May 
their descendants be worthy of them. 

These are the men who may well claim to 
“ constitute a State.* They are, as it 
were, the granite substratum which under- 
lies the riih coal fields and the ar 9]4p 
of the earth’s exterior surface, nft that 
they will last when softer and richer tracts 
shall have been swept away. Yet a conti- 
nent as extensive and various as ours should 
be capable of furnishing all soils and mate- 
rials tor all needful and desirable produc- 
tions. When the necessaries which sustain 
life are provided, the luxuries which adorn 
and gratify it must follow in their order. 
44 In every country,” says Buckle, 44 as soon 
as the accumulation of wealth has reached 
a certain point, the produce of each man’s 
labor becomes more than sufficient for hjs 
support ,* it is no longer necessary that all 
should work ; and there is found a separate 
class, the members of which pass their lives 
for the most part in the pursuit of pleasure ; 
a very few, however, in the acquisition and 
diffusion of knowledge.” This statement .is 
a good exposition of the law which rules in 
the affairs of this country ; it contains th© 
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danger and the safety, the bane and the 
antidote, of our social destiny. In a nation 
in which “ the government is made for the 
people, and not the people for the govern- 
ment,” whose fundamental requisite is M the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” edu- 
cation, elementary and practical, such as 
common schools can furnish, must be made 
accessible to all who can be withdrawn, 
either from labor or idleness, for a sufficient 
time to realize its advantage. Afterwards 
those whom favor of fortune or strength of 
will has qualified to approach higher paths 
of intellectual culture should be encouraged, 
assisted and excited to enter and occupy 
either one or many of the more difficult 
fields of literature and science, preferring 
those that best harmonize with the adopted 
path which is to be the occupation of life. 
And as to the residuary class, not numerous 
in any country, to whom is left the option 
of pursuing pleasure or knowledge, it is for- 
tunate when there is judgment enough to 
perceive that these two objects can be 
identified in one pursuit. Knowledge is 
never so successfully cultivated as when it 
becomes a pleasure, and no pleasure is more 
permanent than the successful pursuit of 
knowledge, combined, as it should be, with 
moral progress. Natural gifts and varia- 
tions of aptitude qualify men to tread with 
advantage the special paths Of art and sci- 
ence ; and such gifts are most frequently 
born in and with them, and cannot be im- 
parted from without. A musical ear, an 
artistic eve and a poetic sense are not to be 
created in any man. We might as well 
expect to endow him with the sagacity of 
the hound, the quick ear of the hare, or the 
lightning sense of danger which preserves 
and insures the perilous life of the summer 
insect. 

The man of robust though ungainly frame* 
may make a first-rate labourer ; the slender, 
shy and delicate youth may* shine in the 
walks of literature ; the man of strong voice 
and prompt and comprehensive intellect 
may take precedence as an orator. But 
transpose these conditions, and we have a 
result of mistakes and failures. What God 
hath put asunder, man cannot well join to- 
gether. 

- I have dwelt on the importance of a spe- 
cial and well selected path of study as lead- 
ing to success in education, and not less in 
subsequent life. Nevertheless, the'necessity 
of absolute confinement to this path is to 
be accepted with great modifications. A 


youth with vigorous and varied powers will 
not easily restrict himself to a beaten track, 
but as his mind grows he will become dis- 
cursive in his aspirations. He will carry 
along with him, not only the adopted or se- 
lect pursuits which has enabled him to serve, 
to impress or to excel others, but he will 
also be prompted, both before and after he 
has grown up, to entertain himself and to 
extend his relations with those who sur- 
round him, by devoting his surplus time, 
which his very success has given him, to the 
enlargement of his sphere of occupation. 
Every professional man, however efficient 
and prosperous he may be in the discharge 
of his daily routine, must have, if he would 
not rust, some collateral pursuits, some by- 
play of life, in which he may recreate hiito- 
self and keep up a wholesome freshness by 
intercourse with congenial minds, and at 
times with the ideal world. Our country 
has been called in reproach the arena of a 
cultivated mediocrity. Happy would it be 
if all mankind could be brought up even to 
that level. A cultivated mediocrity is the 
boundless soil from out of which must spring 
at times the vigorous and favored, shoots 
of genius, sparse and exceptional though 
they may be, yet sufficient to supply the 
just needs of mankind, — various and ec- 
centric in their character, yet conspiring to 
dignify and ennoble our race. Men cannot 
all be geniuses, yet there are' many in whom 
exist the germs of art, poetry and eloquence, 
the love of beauty, the sense of the ideal, 
and the perception of the unseen. , These 
are the men who, when discovered and 
brought out, delight, attract, and impress the 
world ; who are generally appreciated, 
though not often followed ; whose presence 
and inspiration are necessary to the enjoy- 
ment and the upward progress of the hu- 
man race. They spread the sails in the ad- 
venturous and perilous voyage of life, 'While 
others hold the helm and labor at the ropes. 

Our country, with its vast territory, its 
inviting regions, its various population, its 
untrammelled freedom, looks forward now 
to a future which hitherto it has hardlpr 
dared to anticipate. Let us hopefully await 
the period when the world shall do homage 
to our national refinement, as it now does 
to our national strength; when the column 
shall have received its Corinthian capital ; 
and when the proportions of the native oak 
shall be decorated, but not concealed, by 
the cultivated luxuriance of vines and 
flowers. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


OJTCB MOBB BACK TO BELTON. 


When the carriage was driven away, Sir 
Anthony and Captain Aylmer were left 
standing alone at the hall door of the house. 
The servants had slunk off, and the father 
and eon, looking at each other, felt that 
they also must slink away, or else have 
some words together on the subject of their 
guest’s departure. The younger gentle- 
man would have preferred that there should 
be no words, but Sir Anthony was curious 
to know something of what had passed in 
the house during the last few days. “ Pm 
afraid things are not going quite comforta- 
ble,” he said. 

It seems to me, sir,” said his son, “ that 
thing* very seldom do go quite cumforta- 


u But, F red, — what is it all about ? Your 
mother nays that Miss Amedroz is behaving 
very badly.” 

“ And M'»ss Amedroz says that my moth- 
er is behaving very badly.” 

“Of course; that’s only natural. And 
what do you say ? ” 

“I say nothing, sir. The less said the 
soonest mended.” 

“ That’s all very well ; but it sterns to me 
that you. in your position, must say some- 
thing. The long and the short of it is this. 
Is she to be your wife ? ” 

44 Upon my word, sir, I don’t know.” 

They were still standing out under the 
portico, and as Sir Anthony did not for a 
minute or two ask any further questions, 
Captain Aylmer turned as though he were 
going into the house. But his father bad 
still a word or two to say. u Stop a mo- 
ment, Fred. I don’t often trouble you with 
advice.” 

44 1 am sure I’m always glad to hear it 
when v»u offer any.” 

u I know very well that in most things 
your opinion is better than mine. You’ve 
had advantages which I never had. But 
I've had more experience than you, my 
dear boy. It stands to reason that in some 
things I must have had more experience 
than you.” There was a tone or melan- 
choly in the father’s voice as he said this 
which quite touched his son, and whi h 
brought the two closer together out in the 

S prch. “ Take my word for it,” continued 
ir Anthony, “ that you are much better 
off as you are than you could be with a 
wife.” 


“ Do you mean to say that no man should 
marry ?” 


“No; I don't mean to say that An 
eldest son ought to many', so that the prop- 
erty may have an heir. And poor men 
should marry, I suppose, as they want wives 
to do for them. And sometimes, no doubt, 
a man must marrv, — when he has got to be 
very fond of a girl, and has compromised 
himself, and all that kind of thin-i. I would 
never advise any man to sully his honour.” 
As Sir Anthony said this he raised himself 
a little with his two sticks and spoke out in 
a bolder voice. The voice, however, sank 
again as he descended from the realms of 
honour to those of prudence. “ But none 
of these cases are yours, Fred. To be sure 
you’ll have the Perivale property ; but that 
is not a family estate, and you’ll be much 
better off by turning it into money. And 
in the way of comfort, you can be a great 
deal more comfortable without a wife than 
you can with one. What do yon want a 
wife for ? And then, as to Miss Amedroz, 
— for myself 1 must say that I like her un- 
commonly. She has been very pleasant 
in her ways with me. But, — somehow 
or another I don’t think you are so much 
in love with her but what you can do with- 
out her.” Hereupon he paused and looked 
his son full in the face. Fred had also been 
thinking of the matter in his own way, and 
asking himself the same question, — wheth- 
er he was in truth so much in love with 
Clara that he could not live without her. 
“ Of course I don’t know,” continued Sir 
Anthony, “ what has taken place just now 
between you and her, or wh it between her 
and your mother ; but I suppose the whole 
thing might fall through without any fur- 
ther trouble to you, — or without anything 
unhandsome on your part?” But Captain 
Aylmer still said nothing. * The whole thing 
might, no doubt, fall through, but he wished 
to be neither unjust nor ungenerous, — 
and he specially wished to avoid anything 
unhandsome. After a further pause of a 
few minutes. Sir Anthony went on again, 
pouring forth the words of experience. “ Of 
course marriage is all very well. I married 
rather early in life, and have always found 
your mother to be a most excellent woman. 
A better woman doesn’t breathe. I'm as 
sure of that as I am of anything. But God 
bless me, — of course you can see. I can't 
call anything my own. Pm tied down here 
and I can't move I’ve never got a shilling 
to spend, while all these lazy hounds about 
the place are eating me up. There isn't a 
clerk with a hundred a year in London 
that isn't better off than I am as regards 
ready money. And what comfort have I in 
a big house, and no $nd of gardens, and a 
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place like this ? What pleasures do I get 
out of it ? That comes of marrying and 
keeping up one’s name in the county re- 
spectably ! What do I care for the coun- 
ty ? D — the county! I often wish that 
Pd been a younger son, — as jou are.” 

Captain Aylmer had no answer to make 
to all this, it was, no doubt, the fact that 
age and good living had made Sir Anthony 
altogether incapable of enjoying the kind 
of life which he desiderated, and that he 
woujd probably have eaten and drunk him- 
self into his grave long since had that kind 
of life been within his reach. This, how- 
ever, the son could not explain to the fa- 
ther. But in fitting, as he endeavoured to 
do, his father's words to his own case, Cap- 
tain Aylmer did perceive that a bachelor’s 
life might perhaps be the most suitable to 
his own peculiar case. Only he would do 
nothing unhandsome. As to that he was 
quite resolved. Of course Clara must show 
herself to be in some degree amenable to 
reason and to the ordinary rules of the 
world ; but he was aware that his mother 
was hot-tempered, and he generously made 
up his mind that he wouli give Miss Ame- 
droz even yet another chance. 

At the hotel in London Clara found a 
short note from Mrs. Askerton, in which she 
was warmly assured that everything should 
be done to make her comfortable at the cot- 
tage as long as she should please to stay 
there. But the very warmth of affection 
thus expressed made her almost shrink from 
what she was about to do. Mrs. Askerton 
was no doubt anxious for her coming ; but 
would her cousin Will Belton approve of 
the visit ; and what would her cousin Mary 
say ^bout it? If she was being driven into* 
this step against her own approval, by the 
insolence of Lady Aylmer, — if she was 
doing this thing simply because Lady Ayl- 
mer had desired her not to do it, and was 
doing it in opposition to the wishes of the 
man she had promised to marry as well as in 
her own judgment, there could not but be 
cause for shrinking. And yet she believed 
that she was right. If she could only have 
had some one to tell her, — some one to 
whom she could trust implicitly to direct 
her! She had hitherto been very much 
rone to rebel against authority. Against 
er aunt she had rebelled, and agaiust her 
father, and against her lover. But now she 
wished with all her heart that there might 
be some one to whom she could submit with 
erfect faith. If she could only know what 
er cousin Will would think. In him she 
thought she could have trusted with that 


rfect faith; — if only he would have 
en a brother to her. 

But it was too late now for doubting, and 
on the next day she found herself getting 
out of the old Kedicote fly, at Colonel As- 
kerton’s door. He came out to meet her, 
and his greeting was very friendly. Hitherto 
there had been no great intimacy between 
him and her, owing rather to the manner 
of life adopted by him than to any cause of 
mutual dislike between them. Mrs. Asker- 
ton had shown herself desirous of some so- 
cial intercourse since she had been at Bel- 
ton, but with Colonel Askerton there had 
been nothing of this. He had come there in- 
tending to live alone, and had been satisfied 
to carry out his purpose. But now Clara 
had come to his house as a guest, and 
he assumed towards her altogether a new 
manner. “ We are so glad to have you,” 
he said, taking both her hands. Then 
she passed on into the cottage, and in a 
minute was in her* friend’s arms. 

44 Dear Clara ; — dearest Clara, I am so 
glad to have you here.” 

“ It is very good of you.” 

li No, dear ; the goodness is with you to 
come. But we won’t quarrel about that. 
We will both be ever so good. And he is 
so happy that you should be here. • You’ll 
get to Know him now. But come up stairs. 
There’s a fire in your room, and I’ll be your 
maid for the occasion, — because then we 
can talk.” Clara did as she was bid and 
went up stairs ; and as she sat over the fire 
while her friend knelt beside her,— for 
Mrs. Askerton was given to such kneelings, 
— she could not but tell herself that Belton 
Cottage was much more comfortable than 
Aylmer Park. During the whole time of her 
sojourn at Aylmer Park no word of real 
friendship had once greeted her ears. 
Everything there had been cold and for- 
mal, till coldness and formality had given 
way to violent insolence. 

“ And so you have quarrelled with her 
ladyship,” said Mrs. Atherton. w I knew 
you would.” 

“ I have not said anything about quarrel- 
ling with her.” 

“ But of course you have. Come, now ; 
don’t make yourself disagreeable. You 
have had a downright battle ; — have you 
not ? ” 

“ Something very like it, I’m afraid.” 

“ I am so glad,” said Mrs. Askerton, rub- 
bing her hands. 

“ That is ill-natured.” 

“ Very well. Let it be ill-natured. One 
isn’t to be good-natured all round, or what 
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would be the use of it. And what sort of 
woman is she ? ” 

44 Oh dear ; I couldn't describe her. She 
is wer y large, and wears a great wig, and 
manage* everything herself, and I’ve no 
doubt she's a very good woman in her own 
way." 

“ I can see her at once ; — and a very 
pillar of virtue as regards morality and 
going to church. Poor me ! Does she know 
that tou have come here V ” 

u l*ve no doubt she does. I did not tell 
her, nor would I tell her daughter ; but 1 
told Captain Aylmer.” 

44 That was right. That was very right 
I*m so glad of that. But who would doubt 
that you would show a proper spirit And 
what did he say ? ” 

44 Not much, indeed.” 

44 1 won't trouble you about him. I don't 
in the least doubt but all that will come 
right And what sort of man is Sir An- 
thony ? ” 

“ A common-place sort of a man ; very 
gouty, and with none of his wife’s strength. 
1 liked him the best of them all.” 

44 Because you saw the least of him, 1 
suppose. 

44 He was kind in his manner to me.” 

“ And they were like she-dragons. I un- 
derstand it all, and can see them just as 
though I had been there. 1 felt that 1 knew 
what would come of.it when you first told 
me that you were going to Aylmer Park. I 
did, indeed. I could have prophesied it 
alt 

“It would have done no good; — and 
your going there has done good. It has 
opened your eyes to more than one thing, 
I don’t doubt. But tell me, — have you 
told them iu Norfolk that you were coining 
here? ” 


44 1 am sorry that yon said anything about 
it.” 

44 You are ashamed that he should know 
that you are here ” said Mrs. Askerton, in 
a tone of reproach. 

44 Ashamed ! No ; I am not ashamed. 
But I would sooner that he had not been 
told, — as yet. Of course he would have 
been told before long.” 

44 But you are not angry with me ? ” 

44 Angry 1 How can 1 be angry with any 
one who is so kind to me ? *’ 

That evening passed by very pleasantly, 
and when she went again to her own room, 
Clara was almost surprised to find how 
completely she was at home. On the next 
day she and M s. A<kerton together went 
up to the house, and roamed through all 
tne rooms, and Clara seat d herself in all 
the accustomed chairs. On the sofa, just 
in the spot to which Beitou bad thrown 
it, she found the key of the cellar. She 
took it up in her hand, thinking that she 
would give k to the servant ; but again she 
put it back upon the sofa. It was bis key, 
and he had left it there, and if ever there 
came an occasion she would remind him 
where he had put it. Then they went out 
to the cow, who was at her case in a little 
home paddock. 44 Dear Bessey,” said Clara. 
44 See how well she knows me.” But I think 
the tame little beast would have known 
any one else as well who had gone np to 
her as Clara did, with food In her hand. 
44 She is quite as sacred as any cow that 
ever was worshipped among the cow- wor- 
shippers,” said Mrs. Askerton. 44 1 suppose 
they milk her and sell the butter, but other- 
wise she is not regarded as an ordinary 
cow at all.” 44 Poor Betsey,” said Clara. 
44 1 wish she had never come here. What 
is to be done with her ? ” 4 ‘ Done with her ! 


“No ; — I have not written to my cousin.” 

44 Don't be angry with me if I tell you 
something. I have.” 

44 Have what ? ” 

44 1 have told Mr. Belton that you were j 
coining here. It was in this way. I had 
to write to him about our continuing in the 
cottage. Colonel Askerton always makes 
me write if it's possible, and of course we 
were obliged to settle something as to the 
place.” 

“ I'm sorry you said anything about me.” 

“ How could I help it ? What would 
too have thought of me, or what would he 
have thought, if, when writing to him, I 
had not mentioned such a thing as your 
visit? Besides, it’s much better that he 
should know.” 



She’ll stay here till she dies a natural death, 
and then a romantic pair of mourners will 
follow her to her grave, mixing their sym- 
pathetic tears comfortably as they talk of 
the old days ; and in future years, Bessey 
will grow to be a divinity of the past, nev- 
er to be mentioned without tenderest rem- 
iniscences. I have not the slightest diffi- 
culty in prophesying as to Beley's future 
life and posthumous honours.” They roamed 
about the place the whole morning, through 
the garden and round the farm buildings, 
and in and out of the house ; and at every 
turn something was said about Will Belton. 
But Clara would not go up to the rocks, 
although Mrs. Askerton more than once at- 
tempted to turn in that direction. He had 
said that he never would go there again 
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except under certain circumstances. She 
knew that those circumstances would nev- 
er come to p.iss ; but yet neither would she 
go there. She would never go there till 
her c >udn was married. Then, if in those | 
days she should ever be present at Belton j 
Castle, she would creep up to the spot all 
alone, and allow herself to think of the old 
days. 

On the following morning there came to 
her a letter bearing the Down bam post- 
mark, — but at the first glance she knew 
that it was not from her cousin Will. Will 
wrote with a bold round hand, that was ex- 
tremely plain and caligraphic when he al- 
lowed himself time fbr the work in hand, 
as he did with the commencement of his 
epistles, but which would become confused 
and altogether anti-caligraphic when he 
fell into a hurry towards the end of bis 
performance, — as was bis wont. But the 
address of this letter was written in a pret- 
ty, small, female band, — very careful in 
the perfection of every letter, and very 
neat in every stroke. It was from Mfrv 
Belton, between whom and Clara there had 
never hitherto been occasion for correspon- 
dence. The letter was as follows : — 

“Plaistow Hall, April, 186 — . 

“ My Dear Cousin Clara, 

44 William has heard from your fi iends 
at Belton, who are tenants on the estate, 
and as to whom there seems to be some 
question whether they are to rema n. He 
has written, saving, 1 believe, that there 
need be no difficulty if they wish to stay 
there. But we learn, also, from Mrs. A*k- 
erton’s letter, that you are expected at the 
cottage, and therefore I will address this 
to Belton, supposing that it may find you 
there. 

“ You and I have never yet known each 
other ; — which has been a grief to me ; 
but this grief, I hope, may be cured some 
day before long. I myself, as you know, 
am such a poor creature that I cannot go 
about the world to see my friends as other 
people do ** — at least, not very well ; and 
therefore I write to you with the object of 
asking you to come and see me here. This 
is an interesting old house in its way ; and 
though I must not conceal from you that 
life here *19 very, very quiet, I would do my 
best to make the days pass pleasantly with 
you. I had heard that you were gone to 
Aylmer T*ark. Indeed, William tola me of 
his taking you up to London. Now it seems 
you have left Yorkshire, and I suppose you 
will not return there very soon. If it be 


so, will it not be well that yon should come 
to me for a short time ? 

44 Both William and I feel that just for 
the present, — for a little time, — ycu would 
perhaps prefer to be alone with me. He 
most go to London for a while, and then on 
to Briton, to settle your affairs and his. He 
intends to be absent for six weeks. If you 
would not be afraid of the dulness of this 
house for so long a time, pray come to ns. 
The pleasure to me would be very great, 
and I hope that you have someof that feeling, 
which with me is so strong, that we ought 
not to be any longer personally strangers to 
each other. You could then make up your 
mind as to what you would choose to do 
afterwards. I think that by the end of that 
time, — that is, when William retains, — my 
uncle and aunt from Sleaford will be with 
us. He is a clergyman, you know ; and if 
you thru like to remain, they will be de- 
light d to make your acquaintance. 

44 It seems to be a long journey for a 
young lady to make alone, from Belton to 
Plaistow ; but travelling is so easy nowa- 
days, and young ladies seem to be so inde- 
pendent that yon may be able to manage 
it Hoping to see you soon, I remain 
•* Your affectionate Cousin, 

44 Mary Belton." 

This letter she received before breakfast, 
and was therefore able to read it in solitude, 
and to keep its receipt from the knowledge 
of Mrs. Askerton, if she should be so mind- 
ed. She understood at once all that it in- 
tended to convey, — a hint that Plaistow 
Hall would be a better resting-place for her 
than Mrs. Askerton’s cottage ; and an assur- 
ance that if she would go to Plaistow Hall 
for her convenience, no advantage should 
be taken of her presence there by the 
owner of the house for his convenience. As 
she sat thinking of the offer which had 
been made to her she fancied that she could 
see and hear her cousin Will as he discuss- 
ed the matter with his sister, and with a half 
assumption of surliness declared his own 
intention of going away. Captain Aylmer 
after that interview in London had spoken 
of Belton’s conduct ns being unpardonable ; 
but Clara had not only pardoned him, but 
had, in her own mind, pronounced his vir- 
tues to be so much greater than his vices 
as to make him almost nerfect 44 But I 
will not drive him out of his own house," 
she said. 44 What does it matter where I 
go?” 

44 Colonel Askerton has had a letter from 
your cousin,? said Mrs. Askerton as soon 
I as the two U&ies were alone together. 
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u And what does he say ? * 

44 Not a word about you.” 

44 So much the better. I have given him 
trouble enough, and am glad to tnink that 
be should be free of me for a while. Is 
Colonel As'terton to stay at the cottage ? ” 

44 Now, Clara, you are a hypocrite. You 
know that you are a hypocrite.” 

44 Very likely, — but I don’t know why you 
should accuse me just now.” 

•“ Yes, you do. Have not you heard from 
Norfolk also ? ” 

44 Yes ; — I have.” 

44 1 was sure of it. I knew he would 
never have written in that way, in answer 
to my letter, ignoring your visit here 
altogether, unless he had written to you 
also.” 

44 But he has not written to me. My let- 
ter is from his s ster. There it is.” Where- 
upon she handed the letter to Mrs. Asker- 
too. and waited patiently while it was being 
read. Her friend returned it to her with- 
out a word, and Clara was the first to speak 
again. 4 ‘ It is a nice letter, is it not V I 
never saw her you know.” 
u So she says.” 

44 But is it not a kind letter ? ” 

“ I suppose it is meant for kindness. It 
is not very complimentary to me. It pre- 
sumes that such a one as I may be treated 
without the slightest consideration. And 
so I may. It is only fit that I should be so 
treated. If you ask my advice, l advise 
you to go at once ; at once.” 

44 But I have not asked your advice, dear ; 
nor do I intend to ask it.” 

44 You would not have shown it me if you 
had nor intended to go.” 

44 How unreasonable you are ! You told 
me just now that I was a hypocrite, for not 
telling you of my letter, and now von are 
angry with me because I have shown it 
you.” 

44 1 am not angry. I think you h$ve been 
miite right to show it me. I don't know how 
else you could have acted upon it.” 

44 But I do not mean to act upon it. I 
shall not go to Plaistow. There are two 
reasons against it, each sufficient. I shall 
not leave you quite yet, — unless you send 
me away ; and I shall not cause my cousin 
to be turned out of his own house.” 

44 Why shoild he be turned out V Why 
should you not go to him V You love him ; 
— an i as for him, he is more in love than 
any man I evt r knew. Go to Plaistow 
Hall, and everything will rnn smooth.” 
44 No. d- ar ; 1 shall not do that.” 

44 Then yon are foolish. 1 am hound to 
tell you so, as I have inveigled yon here.” 


44 1 thought I had invited myself.” 

“No; 1 asked you to come, and when I 
asked you I knew that 1 was wrong. 
Though I meant to he kind, I knew that 
1 was unkind. I saw that my husband dis- 
approved it, though he had not the heart 
to tell me so. 1 wish he had. 1 wish he 
had.” 

4 ‘ Mrs. Askerton, I cannot tell you how 
much you wrong yourself, and how you 
wrong me also. I am more than contented 
to he here.” 

44 But you should not be contented to he 
here, it is just that. In learning to love 
me, — or rather, perhaps, to pity me, you 
lower yourself. Do you think that I do not 
see it all, and know it all ? Of course it is 
bad to be alone, but I have no right not to 
be alone.” There was nothing for Clara to 
do but to draw herself once again close to 
the poor woman, and to embrace her with 
protestations of fair, honest, equal regard 
and friendship. 44 Do you think I do not 
understand tnat letter?” continued Mrs. 
Askerton. 44 If it had come from Lady 
Aylmer I could have laughed at it, because 
1 believe Lady Aylmer to be an overbear- 
ing virago, whom it is good to put down in 
every way possible. But this comes from a 
pure-minded woman, one whom 1 believe 
to be little given to harsh judgments on 
her fellow-sinners ; and she tells you in her 
calm wise way that it is bad for you to be 
here with me.” 

44 She says nothing of the kind.” 

4 ‘ But does she not mean it ? Tell me 
honestly ; — do you not know that she 
means it ? ” 

44 1 am not to he guided by what she 
means.” 

* 4 But you are to be guided by what her 
brother means. It is to come to that, and 
you may as well bend your neck at once. 
It is to come to that, and the sooner the 
better for you. It is easy to see that you 
are badly off for guidance when you take 
up me as your friend.” When she had so 
spoken Mrs. Askerton got up and went to 
the door. 44 No, Clara, do not come with 
me ; not now,” she said, turning to her 
companion, who had risen as though to 
follow her. 44 1 will come to you soon, hut 
I would rather be alone now. And, look 
here, dear ; you must answer your cousin’s 
letter. Do so at oijce, and say that you 
will go to Plaistow. In any event it will be 
better for you.” 

Clara, when she was alone, did answer 
her cousin’s letter, but she did not accept 
the invitation that had been given her. 
She assured Miss Belton that she was most 
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anxious to know her, and hoped that she 
might do so before long either at Plaistow 
or at Belton ; but that at present she was 
under an engagement to stay with her 
friend Mrs. Askerton. In an hour or two 
Mrs. Askerton returned, and Clara handed 
to her the note to read. 44 Then all I can 
say is you are very silly, and don't know 
on which side your bread is buttered.** It 
was evident from Mrs. Askerton*s voice 
that she had recovered her mood and tone 
of mind. 44 I don't suppose it will much 
signify, as it will all come right at last," 
she said afterwards. And then, after lunch- 
eon, when she had been tor a lew minutes 
with her husband In his own room, she told 
Clara that the Colonel wanted to speak to 
her. u You'll find him as grave as a judge, 
for he has got something to say to you in 
earnest. Nobody can be so stern as he is 
when he chooses to put on his wig and 
gown.” So Clara went into the Colonel's 
study, and seated herself in a chair which 
he had prepared for her. 

She remained there for over an hour, and 
during the hour the conversation became 
very animated. Colonel Askerton's as- 
sumed gravity had given way lo ordinary 
eagerness, during which he had walked 
about the room m the vehemence of his 
argument; and Clara, in answering him, 
haa also put forth all her strength. She 
had expected that he also was going to 
speak to her on the propriety of her going 
to Norfolk ; but he made no allusion to that 
subject, although all that he did say was 
founded on Will Behon’s letter to himself. 
Belton, in speaking of the cottage, had 
told Colonel Askerton that Miss Amedroz 
would be his future landlord, and had then 
gone on to explain that it was his, Belton’s, 
intention to aestroy the enttil, and allow 
the property to descend f rom the father to 
the daughter. 44 As Miss Amedroz is with 
you now,” he said, 44 may I beg you to take 
the trouble to explain the matter to her at 
length, and to make her understand that 
the estate is now, at this moment in fact, 
her own. Her possession of it does not 
depend on any act of hers, — or, indeed, 
upon her own will or wish in the matter." 
On this subject Colonel Askerton had 
argued, using all his skill to make Clara in 
truth perceive that she was her father's 
heiress, — through the, generosity undoubt- 
edly of her cousin, — and that she had no 
alternative but to assume the possession 
which was thus thrust upon her. 

And so eloquent was the Colonel that 
Clara was staggered, though she was not 
convinced. 44 It is quite impossible,” she 


said. 44 Though he may be able to make it 
over to me, 1 can give it bvk again.” 

44 1 think not. Tu such a matter as this a 
lady in your position can only be guided by 
her natural advisers, — her lather's lawyer 
and other family friends." 

44 1 don't know why a young lady should 
be in any way different from an old gentle- 
man." 

44 But an old gentleman would not hesi- 
tate under such circumstances. The entail 
in itself was a cruelty, and the operation of 
it on your poor brother's death was addi- 
tionally cruel." 

44 It is cruel that any one should be poor," 
argued Clara; 44 but that does not take 
away the right of a rich man to his prop? 
erty.” 

There was muc h more of this sort said 
between them, till Clara was at any rate 
convinced that Colonel Askerton believetj 
that she ought to be the owner of the prop- 
erty. And then at last he ventured upon 
another argument which soon drove Clara 
out of the room. 4 * Tuere is, I believe, one 
way in which it can all be made right,” 
said he. 

44 What way ? " said Clara, forgetting in 
her eagerness the obviousness of the mode 
which her companion was about to point 
out. 

44 Of course, I know nothing of this my- 
self,” he said smiling ; 44 but Mary thinks 
that you and your cousin might arrange it 
between you if jou were together.” 

44 You must not listen to what she says 
about that, Colonel Askerton.” 

44 Must I not ? Well ; I will not listen to 
more than I can help ; but Mary, as you 
know, is a persistent talker. 1. at any rate, 
have done my commission." Ttien Clara 
left him, and was aloue for what remained 
of the afternoon. 

It could not be, she said to herself, that 
the property ought to be hers. It would 
make her miserable, were she once to feel 
that she had accepted it. Some small al- 
lowance out of it, coming to her from the 
brotherly love of her couisin, — some mod- 
erate stipend sufficient for her livelihood, 
she thought she could accept from him. It 
seemed to her that it was her destiny to be 
dependent on charity, — to eat bread given 
to her from the benevolence of a fnend ; 
and she thought that she could endure his 
benevolence better than that of any other. 
Benevolence from Aylmer Park or from 
Perivale would be altogether unendurable. 

But why should it not be as Colonel 
Askerton bad proposed ? That this cousin 
of hers loved her with all his heart, — with 
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a co nsta ncy for which she had at first given 
him no credit, she was well aware. And as 
regarded herself she loved him better than 
all the world beside. She had at last be- 
come conscious that she could not now 
■Barry Captain Aylmer without an, — with- 
out false vows, and fatal injury to herself 
and him. To the prospect of that marriage, 
as her future fate, an end must be put at 
any rate, — an end, if that which had al- 
ready taken place was not to be regarded 
as end enough. Bat yet she had been en- 
gaged to Captain Aylmer, — was engaged 
to him even now. When last her cousin 
had mentioned to her Captain Aylmer’s 
name she had declared that she loved him 
stilL How then could she turn round now, 
and so soon accept the love of another man ? 
How could she bring herself to let her cous- 
in amne to himself the place of a lover, 
when it was but the other day that she bad 
rebuked him for expressing the faintest 
hone in that direction ? 

But yet, — yet — I As for going to 
Plaktow, that was auite out of question. 

“ So you are to be the heiress, after all,” 
mid Mrs. Asker ton to her that night in her 
bedroom. 

*No; I am not to be the heiress, after 
all,” mhl Clara, rising against her friend 
mpetnoasly. 

•* Ton'll have to be lady of Belton in one 
way or the other at any rate,” said Mrs. 


CHAPTER XXVDL 
Mias AMBDKOC IS FUB8UED. 

“ I suppose now, mj dear, it may be con- 
■dered that everything- is settled about 
that ymng lady,” said Lady Aylmer to her 
am, on the same day that Mm Amedroz 
left Aylmer Park. 

“Nothing is settled, ma’am,” said the 
Captain. 

“ Ton don't mean to tell me that after 
what has passed yon intend to follow her 
up any farther.” 

“I shaft certainly endeavor to see her 
again.” 

“ Then, Frederic, I most tell you that 
yea are very wrong indeed ; — almost worse 
than wrong. I would say wicked, only 1 
feel sare that you will think better of it, 
Ton cannot mean to tell me that you would 
— marry her after what has taken place ? ” 

“The cpwstion is whether she would 

“ftmft is nonsense, Frederic. I wonder 
that yam, who are genera lly no dear-sighted, 
THIRD SERIES LI VINO AGE. VOL. XXXII. 


cannot see more plainly than that. She is 
a scheming, artful young woman, who is 
paying a regular game to catch a hus- 

44 If that were so, she would have been 
more humble to you, ma'am ” 

44 Not a bit, Fred. That's just it That 
has been her cleverness. She tried that on 
at first, and found that she could not get 
round me. Don’t allow yourself to be de- 
ceived by that, I pray. And then there is 
no knowing how she may be bound up with 
those horrid people, so that she cannot 
throw them over even if she would.” 

4 * I don't think you understand her, 
ma'am.” 

“ Oh ; — very welL But I understand 
this, and you had better undeiftand it too ; 

— that she will never again enter a house 
of which- 1 am the mistress; nor can I ever 
enter a house in which she is received. If 
you choose to make her your wife after 
that, I have done.” Lady Aylmer had not 
done, or nearly done ; but we need hear no 
more of her threats or entreaties. Her son 
left Aylmer Park immediately after Easter 
Sunday, and as he went, the mother, nod- 
ding her head, declared to her daughter 
that that marriage would never come off, 
let Clara Amedroz be ever so slyj or ever 
so clever. 

“ Think of what I have said to yon, 
Fred,” said Sir Anthony, as he took his 
leave of his son. 

44 Yes, sir, I will;” 

44 You can't be better off than you are ; 

— you can't, indeed.” With these words 
in his ears Captain Aylmer started for Lea- 
don, intending to fellow Ciara down to 
Belton. He hardly knew his own mind on 
this matter of his purposed marriage. He 
was almost inclined to agree w,th his father 
that he was very well off as he was. He 
was almost inclined to agree with his mother 
in her condemnation of Clara's conduct. 
He was almost inclined to think that he 
had done enough towards keeping the prom* 
ise made to his aunt on her deathbed, — 
but still he was not quite contented with 
himself. He desired to be honest and true, 
as far as his ideas went of honesty and 
truth, and his conscience told him that 
Clara had been treated with cruelty by 
his mother. I am inclined to think that 
Lady Aylmer, in spite of her high experi- 
ence and character for wisdom, had net 
fought her battle altogether well. No man 
likes to be talked out of his marriage by his 
mother, and especially not so when the talk- 
ing takes the place of threats. When she told 
him that under no circumstances would aha 
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again know Clara Amedroz, he was driven 
by his spirit of manhood to declare to him- 
self that that menace from her should not 
have the slightest influence on him. The 
word or two which his father said was more 
effective. After all it might be better for 
him in his peculiar position to have no wife 
at all. He did begin to believe that he 
had no need for a wife. He had never 
before thought so much of his father's ex- 
ample as he did now. Clara was mani- 
festly a hot-tempered woman, — a very hot- 
tempered woman indeed ! Now his mother 
was also a hot-tempered woman, and he 
could see the result in the present condition 
of his father’s life. He resolved that he 
would follow Clara to Belton, so that some 
final settlement might be made between 
them; but in coming to this resolution he 
acknowledged to himself that should she de- 
cide against him he would not break his 
heart. She, however, should have her 
chance. Undoubtedly it was only right 
that she should have her chance. 

But the difficulty of the circumstances in 
which he was placed was so great, that it 
was almost impossible for him to make up 
his mind fixedly to any purpose in reference 
to Clara. As he passed through London 
on his way to Belton he called at Mr. 
Green’s chambers with reference to that 
sum of fifteen hundred pounds, which it 
was now absolutely necessary that he should 
make over to Miss Amedroz, and from Mr. 
Green he learned that William Belton had 
given positive instructions as to the destina- 
tion of the Belton Estate. He would not 
inherit it, or have anything to do with it 
under the entail, — from the effects of which 
he desired to be made entirely free. Mr. 
Green, who knew that Captain Aylmer 
was engaged to marry his client, and who 
knew nothing of any interruption to that 

K ment, felt no hesitation m explaining 
is to Captain Aylmer. “ I suppose 
you had heard of it before," said Mr. Green. 
Captain Aylmer certainly had heard of it, 
and had been very much struck by the 
idea; but up to this moment he had not 
quite believed in it. Coming simply from 
William Belton to Clara Amedroz, such an 
offer might be no more than a strong argu- 
ment used in love-making. “ Take back 
the property, but take me with it, of 
course." That Captain Aylmer thought 
might have been the correct translation of 
Mr. William Belton’s romance. But he 
was forced to look at the matter differently 
when he found that it had been put into a 
lawyer's hands. “Yes," said he, “I have 
heard of it. Mr. Belton mentioned it to 


mo himself." This was not strictly true. 
Clara had mentioned it to him ; but Belton 
had come into the room immediately after- 
wards, and Captain Aylmer might probably 
have been mistaken. 

“ He’s quite in earnest,'' said Mr. Green. 

“ Of course, I can say nothing, Mr. 
Green, as I am myself so nearly interested 
in the matter. It is a great question, no 
doubt, how far such an entail as that should 
be allowed to operate.” 

“ 1 think it should stand as a matter of 
course. I think Belton is wrong,” said Mr. 
Green. 

“ Of course I can give no opinion,” said 
the other. 

“ I’ll tell you what you oan do, Captain 
Aylmer. "You can suggest to Miss Ame- 
droz that there should be a compromise. 
Let them divide it. They are both client* 
of mine, and in that way I shall do my duty 
to each. Let them divide it. Belton has 
money enough to buy up the other moiety, 
and in that way would still be Belton of 
Belton.” 

Captain Aylmer had not the slightest 
objection to such a plan. Indeed, he re- 
garded it as in all respects a wise and salu- 
tary arrangement. The moiety of the Bel- 
ton Estate might probably be worth twenty- 
five thousand pounds, and the addition of 
such a sum as that to his existing means 
would make all the difference in the world 
as to the expedience of his marriage. His 
father’s arguments would all fall to- the 
ground if twenty-five thousand pounds 
were to be obtained in this way ; and he 
had but little doubt that such a change in 
affairs would go far to mitigate his mother's 
wrath. But he was by no means mercenary 
in his views ; — so, at least, he assured him- 
self. Clara should have her chance with 
or without the Belton Estate, — or with or 
without the half of it. He was by no 
means mercenary. Had he not made his 
offer to her, — and repeated it almost with 
obstinacy, when she had no prospect of any 
fortune ? He could always remember that 
of himself at least ; and remembering that 
now, he could take a delight in these bright 
money prospects without having to accuse 
himself in any degree of mercenary motives. 
This fortune was a godsend which he could 
take with clean hands; — if only he should 
ultimately be able to take the lady who 
possessed the fortune ! 

From London he wrote to Clara, telling 
her that he proposed to visit her at Belton. 
His letter was written before he had seen 
Mr. Green, and was not very fervent in its 
expressions ; but, nevertheless, it was a fair 
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letter, written with the intention of giving 
her a fair chance. He had seen with great 
sorrow, — “ with heartfelt grief,” that quar- 
rel between his mother and his own Clara. 
Thinking, as he felt himself obliged to 
think, about Mrs. Askerton, he could not 
but feel that his mother had cause for her 
anger. But he himself was unprejudiced, 
and was ready, and anxious also, — the word 
anxious was underscored, — to carry out 
his engagement. A few words between 
them might probably set everything right, 
and therefore he proposed to meet her at 
the Belton Castle house, at such an hqur, 
on such a day. He should run down to 
Perivale on his journey, and perhaps Clara 
would let him have a line addressed to him 
there. Such was his letter. 

u What do you think of that ? ” said 
Clara, showing it to Mrs. Askerton on the 
afternoon of the day on which she had re- 
ceived it. 

u What do you think of it ? ” said Mrs. 
Askerton. u I can only hope that be will 
not come within the reach of my bands.” 

u You are not angry with me for showing 
it to you ? ” 

44 No; — why should I be. angry with 
you ? Of coarse I knew it all without any 
showing. Do not tell Colonel Askerton, or 
they will be killing each other.” 

44 Of course I shall not tell Colonel As- 
kertou ; but 1 could not help showing this 
to you.” 

u And* you will meet him.” 

“ Yes ; I shall meet him. What else can 
Ido?” 

44 Unless, indeed, you were to write and 
tell him that it would do no good.” 

44 It will be better that he should come.” 

w If you allow him to talk you over, you 
wiB be a wretched woman all your life.” 

“ It will be better that he should come,” 
said Clara again. And then she wrote to 
Captain Aylmer at Perivale, telling him 
that she would be at the house at the hour 
he had named, on the day he had named. 

When that day came she walked across 
the park a little before the time fixed, not 
wishing to meet Captain Aylmer before she 
had reached the house. It was now nearly 
the middle of April, and the weather was 
•oft and pleasant. It was almost summer 
again, ana as she felt this, she thought of 
aU the events which had occurred since the 
last summer, — of their agony of grief at 
the catastrophe which had closed her broth- 
er’s life, of her aunt's death first, and then 
of her father’s following so close upon the 
other, and of the two oilers of marriage 
to her, — as to which she was now 


aware that she had accepted the wrong 
man and rejected the wrong man. She was 
steadily minded, now, at this moment, that 
before she parted from Captain Aylmer, her 
engagement with him should be brought to 
a close. Now, at this coming interview, so 
much at any rate should be done. She had 
tried to make herself believe that she felt 
for him that sort of affection which a wo- 
man should have for the man she' is to mar- 
ry ; but she had failed. She hardly knew 
whether she had in truth ever loved him ; 
but she was quite sure that she did not love 
him now. No ; — she had done with Ayl- 
mer Park, and she could feel thankful, 
amidst all her troubles, that that difficulty 
should vex her no more. In showing Cap- 
tain Aylmer’s letter to Mrs. Askerton she 
had made no such promise as this, but her 
mind had been quite made up. “ He cer- 
tainly shall not talk me over,” she said to 
herself as she walked across the park. 

But she could not see her way so clearly 
out of that further difficulty with regard to 
her cousin. It might be that she would be 
able to rid herself of the one lover with 
comparative ease ; but she could not bring 
herself to entertain the idea of accepting 
the other. It was true that this man long- 
ed for her, — desired to call her his own, 
with a wearing, anxious, painful desire 
which made his heart grievously heavy, — 
heavy as though with lead hanging to its 
strings ; and it was true that Clara knew 
that it was so. It was true also that his 
spirit had mastered her spirit, and that his 
persistence had conquered her resistance,— 
the resistance, that is, of her feelings. But 
there remained with her a feminine shame, 
which made it seem to her to be impossible 
that she should now reject Captain Aylmer, 
and, as a consequence of that rejection, ac- 
cept Will Belton’s hand. As she thought 
of this, she could not see her way out of 
her trouble in that direction with any of 
that clearness which belonged to her in ref- 
erence to Captain Aylmer. 

She had been an hour iu the house be- 
fore he came, and never did an hour go so 
heavily with her. There was no employ- 
ment for her about the place, and Mrs. 
Bunce, the old woman who now lived there, 
could not understand why her late mistress 
chose to remain seated among the unused 
furniture. Clara had of course told her 
that a gentleman was coming. “ Not Mr. 
Will,” said the woman. “ No; it is not Mr. 
Will,” said Clara ; “ his name is Captain 
Aylmer.” 44 Oh, indeed.” And then Mrs. 
Bunce looked at her with a mystified look. 
Why on earth should not the gentleman 
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call on Miss Amedroz at Mrs. Askerton’s 
cottage V 44 1T1 be sure to show 'un up, 
when a comes, at any rate,** said the old 
woman solemnly ; — and Clara felt that it 
was all very uncomfortable. 

At last the gentleman did come, and was 
shown up with all the ceremony of which 
Mrs. Bunee was capable. 44 Here he be, 
mum.” Then Mrs. Bunce paused a mo- 
ment before she retreated, anxious to learn 
whether the new comer was a friend or a 
foe. She concluded from the Captain's 
manner that he was a very dear friend, and 
then she departed. 

“ I hope you are not surprised at my 
coming ” said Captain Aylmer, still holding 
Clara by the hand. 

44 A little surprised,” she said, smiling. 

* But not annoyed ? ” 

44 No ; — not annoyed.” 

44 As soon as you had left Aylmer Park I 
felt that it was the right thing to do ; — the 
only thing to do, — as I told my mother.” 

“ I hope you have not come in opposition 
to her wishes,” said Clara, unable to control 
a slight tone of banter as she spoke. 

44 In this mat ter I found myself compelled 
to act in accordance with my own judg- 
ment,” said he, untouched by her sarcasm. 

44 Then I suppose that Lady Aylmer is, — 
is vexed with you for coming here. I 
shall be so sorry for that ; — so very sorry, 
as no good can come of it.” 

“ Well ; — lam not so sure of that. My 
mother is a most excellent woman, one for 
whose opinions on all matters I have the 
highest possible value ; — a value so high, 
that — that — that ” — 

44 That yon never ought to act in opposi- 
tion to them. That is what you really 
mean, Captain Aylmer ; and upon my word 
I think that you are right.” 

44 No, Clara ; that is not what I mean, — 
not exactly that. Indeed, just at present 
I mean the reverse of that There are some 
things in which a man must act on his own 
judgment irrespectively of the opinions of 
any one else.” 

44 Not of a mother, Captain Aylmer.” 

44 Yes ; — of a mother. That is to say, a 
man must do so. With a lady of course it 
is different. I was very, very sorry that 
there should have been any unpleasantness 
at Alymer Park.” 

44 It was not pleasant to me, certainly.” 

44 Nor to any of us, Clara.” 

44 At any rate, it need not be repeated.” 

44 1 hope not.” 

44 No ; — it certainly need not be repeated. 
I know now that I was wrong to go to Aylmer 
Park. I felt sure beforehand that there 


were many things as to which I could not 
possibly agree with Lady Aylmer, and I 
ought not to have gone.” 

44 1 don’t see that at all, Clara.” 

44 1 do see it now.” 

44 1 can't understand you. What things ? 
Why should you be determined to disagree 
with my mother ? Surely you ought at any* 
rate to endeavour to think as she thinks.” 

44 1 cannot do that. Captain Aylmer.” ^ * 

> 44 1 am sorry to hear you speak in this 
way. I have come here all the way from 
Yorkshire to try to put things straight be- 
tween us; but you receive me as though 
you would remember nothing but that un- 
pleasant quarrel” 

4t It was so unpleasant, — so very un- 
pleasant ! I had better speak out the truth 
at once. I think that Lady Aylmer ill-used 
me cruelly. I do. No one can talk me out 
of that conviction. Of course I am sorry 
to be driven to say as much to you, — and I 
should never have said it, had you not come 
here. But when you speak of me and your 
mother together, I must say what I feel. 
Your mother and I, Captain Aylmer, are 
so opposed to each other, not only in feelings, 
but in opinions also, that it is impossible that 
we should be friends ; — impossible that we 
should not be enemies if we are brought to- 
gether.” 

This she said with great energy, looking 
intently into his facias she spoke. He waa 
seated near her, on a chair from which he 
was leaning over towards her, holding his 
hat in bothliands between his legs. Now, 
as he listened to her, he drew his chair still 
nearer, ridding himself of his hat, which he 
left upon the carpet, and keeping his eyes 
upon hers as though he were fascinated. 

44 1 am sorry to near you speak like this,” 
he said. 

44 It is best to sav the truth.” 

44 But, Clara, if yon intend to be my 
wife ” — 

44 Oh, no ; — that is impossible now.” 

44 Wbat is impossible ? ” 

44 Impossible that I should become your 
wife. Indeed I have convinced myself 
that you do not wish it” 

44 But I do wish it.” 

“No; — no. If you will question your 
heart about it auietly, you will find that you 
do not wish it” 

44 You wrong me, Clara.” 

44 At any rate it cannot be so.” 

44 1 will not take that answer from you,” 
he said, getting up from his chair, and walk- 
ing once up and down the room. Then be 
returned to it, and repeated his words. 44 1 
will not take that answer from you. An en- 
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gagement such as ours cannot be put aside 
Eke an old glove. You do not mean to tell me 
that all that has been between us is to mean 
nothing.** There was something now like 
feeling in his tone, something like pasrion 
in his gesture, and Clara, though she had 
no thought of changing her purpose, was 
becoming unhappy at the idea of his un- 
happiness. 

“It has meant nothing,** she said. 44 We 
have been like children together, playing 
at being in love. It is a game from which 
you will come out scatheless, but I have 
been scalded.” 

“Scalded!" 

“ Well ; — never mind. I do not mean to 
complain, and certainly not of you." 

“ I have come here all the way from York- 
shire in order that things may be put right 
between ns.” 

44 You have been very good, — very good 
to come, and I will not say that I regret 
yoor trouble. It is best, I think, that we 
should meet each other once more face to 
face, so that we may understand each other. 
There was no understanding anything dur- 
ing those terrible days at Alyroer raxk.” 
Then she paused, but as he did not speak at 
once she went on. 44 1 do not blame you for 
anything that has taken place, but I am quite 
sure of this, — that you and I could never 
be bappy together as man and wife.” 

“ 1 <k> not know why you say so ; I do not 
indeed." 

“ You would disapprove of everything that 
I should do. You do disapprove of what I am 
doing now." 

“ Disapprove of what ? ” 

u I am staying with my friend, Mrs. Ask- 
erton." 

He felt that this was hard upon him. As 
she had shown herself inclined to withdraw 
herself from him, he had become more reso- 
lute in his desire to follow her up, and to 
hold by his engagement. He was not em- 
ployed now in giving her another chance, — 
as he had proposed to himself to do, — but 
was using what eloquence he had to obtain 
another chance for himself. Lady Aylmer 
had almost made him believe that Clara 
would be the suppliant, but now he was 
the suppliant himself. In his anxiety to 
keep her he was willing even to pass over 
her terrible iniquity in regard to Mrs. Ask- 
erton, — that great sin which had led to all 
these troubles. He had once written to her 
about Mrs. Askerton, using very strong lan- 
guage, and threatening her with his mother’s 
rail displeasure. At that time Mrs. Askerton 
had simply been ber friend. There had 
been no question then of her taking refuge 
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under that woman’s roof. Now she had re- 
pelled Lady Aylmer’s counsels with scorn, 
was living as a guest in Mrs. Askerton’s 
house ; and yet he was willing to pass over 
the Askerton difficulty without a word. He 
was willing not only to condone past offen- 
ces, but to wink at existing iniquity 4 But 
she, — she who was the sinner, would not 
permit of this. She herself dragged up Mre. 
Askerton’s name, and seemed to glory in 
her own shame. 

44 1 had not intended,” said he, 44 to speak 
of your friend." 

44 1 only mention her to show how impos- 
sible it is that we would ever agree upon 
some subjects, — as to which a husband and 
wife should always be of one mind. I knew 
this from the moment in which I got your 
letter, — and only that I was a coward I 
should have said so then." 

44 And you mean to quarrel with me al- 
together. 

“ No ; — why should we quarrel ? ” 

44 Why, indeed ?" said he. 

44 But 1 wish it to be settled,” — quite set- 
tled, as from the nature of things it must be, 
that there shall be no attempt at renewal 
of our engagement. After whaf has passed, 
how could fenter your mother’s house V " 

44 But you need not enter it." Now in 
his emergency he was willing to give up 
anything, — everything. He had been pre- 
pared to talk her over into a reconciliation 
with his mother, to admit that there had 
been faults on both sides, to come down 
from his high pedestal and discuss the 
matter as though Clara and his mother 
stood upon the same footing. Having rec- 
ognized the spirit of his lady-love, he had 
told himself that so much indignity as that 
must be endured. But now, he had been 
carried so far beyond this, that he was will- 
ing, in the sudden vehemence of his love, to 
throw his mother over altogether, and to 
accede to any terms which Clara might 
propose to him. 44 Of course, I would wish 
you to be friends,” he said, using now all 
the tones of a suppliant ; 44 but if you found 
that it could not oe so” — 

44 Do you think that I would divide you 
from your mother ? ” 

44 There nged be no question as to that.” 

44 Ah; — there you are wrong. There 
must be such questions. I should have 
thought of it sooner. 

44 Clara^you are more to me than my 
mother. Ten times more.” As he said this 
he came up and knelt down beside her. 
“You are everything to me. You will 
not throw me over.” He was a suppliant 
indeed, and such supplications are very po- 
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tent with women. Men succeed often by i you are displeased with what my mother 
the simple earnestness of their prayers, j may have said. I am not responsible for my 
Women cannot refuse to give that which is mother. Clara, say that you will be my 
asked for with so much of the vehemence of wife.” As he spoke he strove to take her 
true desire. 44 Clara, you have promised to hand, and his voice sounded as though there 
be my wife. You have twice promised ;j were in truth something of passion in hia 
and can have no right to go baclc because heart. 


SAND-MARTINS. 

I passed nn inland cliff precipitate : 

From tiny caves peeped many a sooty poll ; 

Iu each a mother martin sat elate, 

And of the news delivered her small soul. 

Fantastic chatter ! hasty, glad, and gay, 
Whereof the meaning was not ill to tell : — 

44 Gossip, how wags the world with you to-day? ” 
“ Gossip, the world wags \yell, the world wags 
well.” 

And listening, I was sore their little ones 
Were in the binl-talk, and discourse was 
made 

Concerning hot sea-flights, and tropic suns, 

For a clear sultriness the tune conveyed ; — 

And visions of the skv as of a pup 
Hailing down light on pagan Pharaoh's 
sand ; 

And quivering air-waves trembling up and up, 
And blank stone-faces marvellously bland ; — 

When should the young be fledged, and with 
them hie 

Where costly day drops down in crimson 
light ; 

(Fortunate countries of the fire-fly, 

Swarm with blue diamonds all the sultry 
night, 

And the immortal moon takes turn with 
them ) ; — i 

When should they pass again by that red | 
loud j 


Where lovely mirage works a broidered hem 
To fringe with phantom palms a robe of 
sand ; — 

When should they dip their breasts again and 
play 

In slumberous azure pools clear a9 the air, 
Where rosy- winged flamingoes fish oil day, 
Stalking amid the lotus- blossoms fair ; — 

Then over podded tamarinds hear their flight, 
While cassias feed the wind with spiceries ; 
And so betake them to a south sea-bight, 

To gossip in the crowns of cocoa-trees 

Whose roots are in the spray. 0 haply there, 
Some dawn — white-wingfed, they might 
chance to find 

A frigate standing in to make more fair 
The loneliness unaltered of mankind . 

A frigate come to water. Nuts would fall, 

And nimble feet would climb the flower- 
flushed strand, 

And northern talk would ring, and therewithal 
The martins would desire the cool north land, 

And all would be as it had been before. 

Again at eve there would be news to tell ; 
Who passed should hear them chant it o’er and 
o’er, 

44 Gossip, how wags the world ? ” 44 Well, 
Gossip, well ! ” 

— The Argosy. Jean Inoelow. 
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From Maanillan’s Magazine. 

MRS. GASKELL. 

Thi deaths of our friends are like mile- 
stones on the road .of life. So somebody 
has said before ; and, I think, the metaphor is 
just enough, save that, as we get well for- 
ward on our life journey, the milestones suc- 
ceed each other so rapidly that we lose our 
reckoning. The number of dead men we 
have known becomes so large that, at times, 
we grow confused as to who is living and 
who is dead. In the first blush of youth 
there is — pardon the apparent cynicism of 
the remark — a sort of not altogether un- 
pleasing sensation in being able to speak of 
toot dead friend. To have known one who 
had occupied some place in the world’s no- 
tice confers upon us a kind of brevet of full 
manhood. I am speaking, be it understood, 
not of those lost loved ones — of whom all 
men, not cruelly cursed by fate, can say 
that as to their lives, they themselves were 
“ pars magma/' — but of those common ac- 
quaintances whom we know neither more 
nor less than scores of others. Of such friend- 
iMps — if I may so call these acquaintance- 
ships — persons with whom literature is a 
profession or pursuit have, 1 think, more 
than most people. Authors, artists, editors, 
reviewers, newspaper writers, are brought 
much together by tne necessities of their po- 
sition, and form, naturally enough, those kinds 
of relations which entitle them in common 
parlance to call one another friends. Thus 
it becomes one of the privileges or pains, as 
yon choose to consider it, of a literary life, 
that you are not allowed to pass in quiet to 
the grave with no tribute save the tears of 
those who have known and loved you. Ne- 
mesis compels your associates to write of 
you on your death, as you would have writ- 
ten of them had they gone before. I re- 
member once being present at the funeral 
of one whose lot had brought him into con- 
tact with those who live by writing. All of 
us, who were assembled on the snnny slopes 
of that pleasant Ilighgate burying-ground, 
were men connected in some way with lite- 
rature. Many, perhaps most of us, were 
unknown by name to the public for whom 
we wrote ; but still one and all were so far 
known behind the scenes, if not upon the 
stage, of literature, that we knew, if we 
died to-morrow, our deaths would be record- 
ed in newspaper paragraphs. For some 
might be reserved the typographic glories 
of leaded print, of the black lines round the 
notice, of a place on the leader sheet ; for 
others there might be only afforded the ob- 
scure paragraph in minion type, buried 


in some odd corner of the newspaper; 
but still for each there would surely be 
somewhere or other an obituary notice. 
And, as we were turning away from the 
grave where our friend lay buried, one of 
the mourners said to me, 44 Do you know 
what we were all thinking of in our hearts ? 
We are wondering, in case this funeral had 
been ours, what our friends would have writ- 
ten of us to-morrow.” Such thoughts must 
be present surely to all who write. We can 
tell pretty well what our own record will be ; 
we know it almost by heart, from the expres- 
sion of deep regret at the beginning, to the 
very enumeration of our names at the close. 
But yet, though we may moralise on the hol- 
I lowness of the custom, I suspect few of us 
would like to know that our friends would 
not follow our body to the grave, would not 
honour us with some passing record of our 
works and lives. 

The world of English letters has just lost 
one of its foremost authors. Another of 
the writers I have known has passed away 
in the person of Mrs. Gaskell; and I think 
this magazine would scarcely be wor- 
thy of itself unless it contained some short 
notice of the authoress of 44 Mary Barton,” 
from one to whom, however slightly, she 
was known as a living woman, not as a wri- 
ter only. It is that which encourages me 
to say these few words in honour of her 
memory. 

Of her private life it would not only be 
unbefitting to speak, but I believe that its 
record, even it it could be fully told by 
those to whom it is known, would throw 
but little light on the literary aspect of her 
character. Thus much may be fairly said, 
that it differed from those of roost women 
who write novels, in being more calm and 
less eventful. Neither necessity, nor the 
unsatisfied solitude of a single life, nor, as I 
fancy, an irresistible impulse, threw her 
into the paths of literature. She wrote, as 
the birds sing, because she liked to write ; 
and ceased writing when the fancy left her. 
And the result of this was, that all her 
works have, in their own way, a degree of 
perfection and completeness rare in these 
days, when successful authoresses pour out 
volume after volume without pause or wait- 
ing. For some eighteen years she had held 
a position amongst the first class of English 
novelists ; and yet, during the whole of that 
period, she only published five navels of the 
three-volume order. She was a mother 
with many children, a wife approaching 
middle age, when she first became an au- 
thoress. It was, as I have heard, to try and 
drown the memory of a dead child, an only 
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ton, that Mr«, Gaskell first thought of writ- 
ing ; and “ Mary Barton ” was the solace 
of a mother’s sorrow. It always seemed to 
me that her face bore the impress of suffer- 
ing; that her smile, sweet as it was, was sad 
also ; that death, according to the saying of 
a French writer, had passed by her, and 
touched her in passing. Throughout her 
works there breathed something of the 
same gentle sadness. Her view of life was 
a cheerful one enough. One of the chief 
charms of her writings is the enjoyment she 
•hows throughout in all the pleasures of 
home and family; but still, in all her works, 
there is a certain subdued weariness, as 
though this world would be a very dreary 
one if we were not all to rest ere long. 

I take it that the fact of her .literary 
life having begun so late explains, to a 
great extent, both her strength and her 
weakness as a novelist. There is no sign 
of haste and immaturity about any of her 
novels. Her style was never slovenly ; her 
word-painting was perfect of its kind ; and 
her characters had none of the exaggera- 
tion so universal almost amidst women wri- 


ters. Everybody who ever read “ Cran- 
ford,” knows the inhabitants of that little 
sleepy town as well as if he had been in the 
habit of paying visits there for y&an. We 
are on speaking terms with all the personages 
of “ Wives and Daughters ; ” we can see the 
Gibsons, and Hamleys, and Brownings, as 
well as if we had called upon them yester- 
day. But, somehow, we never get further 
than an intimate acquaintance ; we never 
quite learn to know them as we know the 
Phre Goriot, or Colonel Newcombe, or Jane 
Eyre, or Adam Bede. 1 doubt if any man, 
no matter what his genius, could rise to the 
highest rank of painters, if he never han- 
dled a brush till he had reached middle age ; 
and in the same way an authoress, the pas- 
sion time of whose life had gone by before 
she began to write fiction, must always lack 
something of that dear-bought experience 
which, for good or evil, is to be acquired 
only in the spring-tide of our existence. 

Seldom has any author obtained celebri- 
ty so rapidly as Mrs. Gaskell. Like Byron, 
she might almost say that she awoke one 
morning and found herself famous. Of all 
recent literary successes, “ Mary Barton,” 
with the exception perhaps of u Jane Eyre,” 
was the most signal. Dunng the period that 
its authorship remained a secret, there were 
few people, even amongst her own friends 
and neighbours, who suspected the quiet 
lady, whose home lay in Manchester, of hav- 
ing written a book of which the world was 
talking. With the celebrity that ensued 


on the success of the work there came trou- 
ble also. “ Mary Barton ” gave natural, 
perhaps not unreasonable, offence to the 
mill owners and cotton lords, who formed 
the leaders of the society in which her po- 
sition caused Mrs. Gaskell to live ; and she 
was of too sensitive a nature not to feel 
censure deeply. In truth, if I were advis- 
ing an incipient authoress, and if I did not 
know that my advice was absolutely certain 
not to be taken, I should tell any lady who 
thought of writing novels, that she had far 
better not do so, for her own happiness* sake. 
I have known now a great number of au- 
thoresses, but I never yet have known one 
who could bear hostile criticism or ill-natured 
comment with equanimity. Somehow or 
other, the intense personality — if I may 
use the word — of female nature causes wo- 
men to identify their private with their lit- 
erary reputation to an extent unintelligi- 
ble to men. To this general rale Mrs. Gas- 
kell was, 1 imagine, no exception; and the 
censure which, justly or unjustly, was be- 
stowed upon her “ Life of Charlotte Brontfc,” 
gave her for a time a distaste for writ- 
ing. Of all her works, this, viewed as 
a literary production, is, to my mind, the 
ablest. As a biography, it is almost un- 
equalled. “ Currer Bell ” may or may not 
have been all that her biographer fancied : 
but, as long as her books are read, she will 
survive in the memory of men as Mrs. Gas- 
kell painted her — not as she seemed to 
those who knew her less intimately and 
perhaps less well. The very success of 
“ Mary Barton ” told for a time almost 
against its authoress. At the period of its 
appearance public interest in the factory 
subject was very strong ; and the novel had 
a remarkable hold upon the popular mind, 
quite apart from its literary ability. Of all 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Books, it was, I believe, the 
most largely sold, and the one which has 
commanded the most permanent circula- 
tion. And, as a necessary result of this in- 
cidental popularity, the ensuing novels of 
the authoress were comparatively unsuc- 
cessful. Passion, as I have said, lay out of 
her domain ; and both “ Ruth ” and “ Syl- 
via's Lovers ” rested on a delineation of 
passions with which the writer was either 
unable, or, as I rather believe, unwilling to 
grapple firmly. The literature of passion 
can only be treated worthily by persons 
who, whether for good or bad, are indiffer- 
ent to the thought how their work may 
be judged by the standard rules of the so- 
ciety iu which they move ; and this was not 
the case with one of the most sensitive and 
delicate-minded women who ever wrote in 
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England. u North and South,** and u Cran- any novel in numbers, must die before the 
fcrd,** perfect m they were as specimens of word “ finis ” is written at the close. And, 
home portraiture, had not somehow that when a writer dies, leaving his tale half 
Retained interest that is necessary to con- written, those who followed its fortunes ea- 
stitate an eminently successful novel. Then, gerly feel as if something of their own had 
too, dnring the period which followed the died with the writer's death, 
appearance of 44 Mary Barton,” we have In a fantastic German story, there is a 
had a remarkable succession of distinguish- strange fancy, which has often recalled it ■ 
ed^ female writers. Currer Bell, George self to me. It was suggested that, whenever 
Eliot, Mias Yonge, Miss Braddon, and the a novelist or dramatist died, the personages, 
authoress of 44 George Geith,” all came, one whom by his Active art he had called into 
after die other, before the public, after Mrs. being, met him on the threshold of the un- 
Gaakell had made her mark. To institute seen world to greet him, as their creator, 
any comparison between the various merits and to thank or curse him for his share in 
of these different candidates for public fa- the fact of their existence. If this dream- 
tout is a task for which I have neither the fancy had in it aught of truth, I can picture 
•pace nor the inclination. I only allude to to myself no tribe of author-created visitants 
them in order to point out how it was that with whom I would sooner find myself sur- 
for a time Mrs. Gaskell ’s reputation suffer- rounded on awaking beyond the grave than 
ed, as it were, a partial eclipse. It was not the cohort of those who might claim the au- 
that the public thought less of her, but that thor of 44 Mary Barton ’* as their spiritual 
they thought more < 3 * others ; and in litera- parent. Becky Sharpe, or Yalerie, or Jane 
ture, as on the stage, there is scarcely room feyre. or Maggie Tulliver, or Lady Audley, 
far more than one prima donna assoluta. But or Consuelo, would seem too like weird 
her latest work won back for her more, I ghosts from the nightmare-laden world 
think, than any of its recent predecessors, the I had left behind me for ever. But • 
affections of a fickle public. 44 Wives and Ruth, gentlest and purest of Magd&leaes 
Daughters,” introduced to the world with who have repented almost before tney had 
no flourish of trumpets,, and with little pre- sinned, and rhilip, 44 tender and true,” and 
fiminary puffing, appeared in a magazine Lady Ludlow, and Miss Matty, and Cyn- 
without the writer’s name, and without — thia Kirkpatrick, would have so little of 
as far as I know — any trouble being taken fault to answer for, that the burden of hav- 
to let the fact of its authorship become ing called tjiem forth to sin and suffer 
generally known. Yet it acquired almost would weigh but lightly on my conscience 
at once a singular popularity. Whether as their responsible creator, 
the novel — - which, dying, she left half pub- To say this is no small praise. It is not 
hiked — exists in manuscript, I, not being a slight matter that an author can lookback 
in the secret, cannot tell. From some at the last glimpse of life, and feel thatlie 
internal indications, and from my own ex- has left behind him no written word which 
perience of authors, I should fancy it did can make those who read it otherwise than 
not If so, there are thousands of readers better ; and this acknowledgment is justly 
of every age, who will feel it a 'personal dis- due to Mrs. Gaskell. Other novelists have 
appointment that they are never to know written books as clever, and many have 
whether Molly Gibson married Roger Ham- written books as innocent ; but there are 
ley, or how poor Cynthia worked out her few, indeed, who have written works which 
late at last. Such a disappointment is sure- grown-up men read with delight, and chil- 
ly one of the highest testimonies to a wri- dren might read without injury. It is im- 
ter*s genius. I heard, not long ago, of an possible to determine now the exact posi- 
old lady, whose life had not been a very ton which Mrs. Gaskell will hold ultimately 
happy one, and who was content enough to amongst English writers of our day. It will be 
die when the time appointed came. In her a high one, if not amongst the highest Miss 
last illness, when her strength was failing, Austen’s popularity has survived that of 
though her mind remained clear and vigor- many writers of her time, whose merits 
out, she took much delight in reading a se- were perhaps greater in themselves. So, 
rial story then appearing in print. I think if I haa to say which of those novels we talk* 
it was Mr. Collins’s 44 No Name.” Speaking most of now will be read when we aH are 
one day, to the friend who told me the anec- dead and buried, I should give the prefer- 
dote, Of her passing life, she said, simply, ence to 44 Cranford ” and 44 North and 
44 1 am afraid, after all, I shall die without South,” above novels which I deem to excel 
ever knowing what becomes of Magdalen them in innate power. These pleasant 
Yanstone.” It is an odd thing, surely, to homeland stories — these vivid delineations 
think bow many readers, who begin to read of the lives of common men and common wo» 
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men, will survive, as long as people care to 
know what our England was at the days in 
which our lot is thrown. JVithin the last few 
years we have lost greater English writers I 


than Mrs. Gaskell; we have greater still 
left ; but we have none 83 purely and alt<^ # 
gether English in the worthiest sense of 
that noble word. i>. 


THE FORDS OF JORDAN, 1859. 

'Tis scarce a hundred steps and one 
Across this ridge of frost and fire, 
Before the Eastward view be won. 

Strav on, and dally with desire, 
Then lift eyes, and behold. 

Hewn out without hands, they rise ; 
All the crests of Abarim. 

Whence the Prophet look’d of old, 
Back — o'er misery manifold. 

Forward — o’er the Land unrolled 
Underneath his way-worn eyes. 
Quivering all in noontide blaze 
Abarim, long Abarim 
Glows, with very brightness dim. 
Even as when the Seer look’d back 
On the mazed grave-marked track ; 
Over Edom, furnace- red, 

O’er a generation dead, 

When he knew his march was stayed. 
Fiends and angels watched and waited 
As the undimmed eves closed slowly, 
As the vast limbs withered wholly 
Froip their ancient strength unbated, 
As into the Vale of Shade, 

Seeing, not seen, he passed away ; 
And none knoweth to this day 
Where the awful corpse is laid. 

The Dead Sea salt, in crystal hoar, 
Hangs on our hair like aend rime ; 
And we are grey, like many more. 

With bitterness and not with time. 
Two hours of thirst, before we reach 
Yon jungle dense, and scanty sward ; 
For many a league the onlv breach 
Where Jordan’s cliffs allow a ford. 
Lo, spurs of Sheffield, do our will, 

And, little Syrian barbs, be gay ; 

All morn we spared you on the hill, 


Now, — o'er the levclwaste — away, 
With your light stag-like bound. 

So cross the plain, nor slacken speed, 

And brush through Sodom-bush and reed, 
And tearing thorn, and tamarisk harsh, 
Wild growth of desert and of marsh, 
Cumbering the holy ground. 

Reach Jordan’s beetling bank, and mark 
The winding trench deep-cloven and dark ; 
The narrow belt of living green ; 

The secret stream that writhes between ; 
Death’s River — sudden, swift, unseen — 
He is changed from his gay going ; 

Could we know the arrowy stream, 

Once, whose tender talk in flowing 
Cast us softly into dream ? 

Whirling now with fitful gleam 
In his precipice’s shade, 

Like a half drawn Persian blade, 

Of black steel, darkly bright? 

At his birth he went not so, 

Swelling pure with Ilermon's snow, 

But jovous leapt in light. 

Must he fare to the Sad Sea, 

Through waste places, even as we ? 

Yet he makes a little mirth, 

Racing downwards evermore ; 

And the green things of sweet Earth 
Cling a little to his shore : 

Even so it is : so let it be. 

But strip, and try your might with him : 

He is the type of that black wave, 
Wherein the strong ones fail to swim ; 

The likeness of the Grave. 

Also his waters wash us free 
From salt scurf of the Bitter Sea. 

Stem his dark flood ytfth shortened breath, 
And take the lesson as you may : 

That the Baptismal stream of Death 
Doth cleanse Earth’s bitterness away. 

— Cornhill Magazine. R. St. J. T. 
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CHAPTER LT. 

AN ABSENT LOVER RETURNS. 

And now it was late June ; and to Molly's 
and her father's extreme urgency in push- 
ing, and Mr. and Mrs Kirkpatrick's affection- 
ate persistency in pulling, Cynthia had 
yielded, and had gone back to finish her 
interrupted visit in London, but not before 
the bruit of her previous sudden return to 
nurse Molly had told strongly in her favour 
in the fluctuating opinion of the little town. 
Her affair with Mr. Preston was thrust into 
the shade ; while eveiy one was speaking of 
her warm heart. Under the gleam of 
Molly’s recovery everything assumed a rosy 
hue, as indeed became the time when actual 
roses were fully in bloom. 

One morning Mrs. Gibson brought Molly 
a great basket of flowers, that had been 
sent from the HalL Molly still breakfasted 
in bed, but had just come down, and was 
now well enough to arrange the flowers for 
the drawing-room, and as she did so with 
these blossoms, she made some comments on 
each. 

“Ah! these white pinks! They were 
Mrs* Hamley’s favourite flower; and so 
Hke her! This little bit of sweetbriar, it 
Quite scents the room. It has pricked my 
nngers, but never mind. Oh, mamma, look 
»t this rose ! I forget its name, but it is 
▼ery rare, and grows up in the sphered 
comer of* the wall, near the mulberry-tree. 
Roger bought the tree for his mother with 
his own money when he was quite a boy : 
he showed it me, and made me notice it.” 

“ I daresay* it was Roger who got it now. 
Ton heard papa say he had seen him yester- 
day.” 

44 No ! Roger ! Roger come home ! ” said 
Molly, turning first red, then very white. 

“ Yes. Oh, I remember you had gone to 
bed before papa came in, and he was called 
off early to tiresome Mrs. Beale. Yes, 
Roger turned up at the Hall the day before 
yesterday.” 

But Molly leaned back against her ohair, 
too faint to do more at the flowers for some 
time. She had been startled by the Sud- 
denness of the news. 41 Roger come home ! ” 

It happened that Mr. Gibson was un- 
anally Dusy on this particular day, and be 
did not return until late in the afternoon. 
But Molly kept her place in the drawing- 
room all the time, not even going to take 
her customary siesta, so anxious was she to 
hear every thing about Roger’s return, which 
*s yet appeared to her almost incredible. 
But it was quite natural in reality ; the long 


monotony of her illness had made her lose 
all count of time. When Roger left Eng- 
land, his idea was to coast round Africa on 
the eastern side until he reached the Cape ; 
and tbenee to make what further journey 
or voyage might seem to him best in pur- 
suit of bis scientific objects. To Cape 
Town all his letters had been addressed of 
late; and there, two months before, he bad 
received the intelligence of Osborne’s 
death, as well as Cynthia’s hasty letter of 
relinquishment. He did not consider that 
be was doing wrong in returning to Eng- 
land immediately, and reporting himself to 
the gentleman who had sent him out, with a 
full explanation of the circumstances relating 
to Osborne’s private marriage and sudden 
death. He offered, and they accepted his 
offer, to ^o out again for any time that they 
might think equivalent to the five months 
he was yet engaged to them for. They 
were most of them gentlemen of property, 
and saw the full importance of proving the 
marriage of an eldest son, and installing his 
child as the natural heir to a long-descended 
estate. This much information, but in a 
more condensed form, Mr. Gibson gave to 
Molly, in a very few minutes. She sat 
upon her sofa, looking very pretty with the 
flush on her cheeks, and the brightness in 
her eyes. 

44 Well ! ” said she when her father stop- 
ped speaking. 

44 Well ! what ? ” asked he, playfully. 

44 Oh ! why, such a number of things. I’ve 
been waiting all day to ask you all about 
everything. How is he looking ? ” 

44 If a young man of twenty-four ever does 
take to growing taller, I should say that he 
was taller. As it is, I suppose it is only 
that he looks broader, stronger — more 
muscular.” 

44 Oh ! is he changed ? ” asked Molly, a 
little disturbed by this ac fount. 

44 No, not changed ; and yet not the same. 
He is as brown as a berry for one thing ; 
caught a little of the negro tinge, and a 
beard as fine and sweeping as my bay-mare's 
tail.” 

44 A beard ! But go on, papa. Does he 
talk as he used to do ? I should know his 
voice amongst ten thousand ” 

44 1 did not catch any Hottentot twang, if 
that’s what you mean. Nor did he say, 

4 Cmsar and Pompey berry much alike, 
'specially Pompey,” which is the only speci- 
men of negro language I can remember just 
at this moment.” 

44 And which I never could see the wit 
of,” said Mrs. Gibson, who had come into 
the room after the conversation had begun . 
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and did not understand what it was aiming at 
Molly fidgeted ; she wanted to go on with 
her questions and keep her father to definite 
and matter-of-fact answers, and she knew 
that when his wife chimed into a conversa- 
tion, Mr. Gibson was very apt to find out 
that he must go about some necessary piece 
of business. 

“Tell me, how are they all getting on 
together?" It was an inquiry which she 
did not make in general before Mrs. Gibson, 
for Molly and her father had tacitly agreed 
to keep silence on what they knew or had 
observed, respecting the three who formed 
the present family at the Hall. 

44 Oh!” said Mr. Gibson, 44 Roger is evi- 
dently putting everything to rights in his 
firm, quiet way. 1 * 

44 Things to rights. Why, what’s wrong ?” 
at? feed Mrs. Gibson quickly. 44 The squire 
and the French datighter-in-law don’t get 
on well together, I suppose ? I am always 
so glad Cynthia acted with the promptitude 
she did ; it would have been very awkward 
for her to have been mixed up with all 
these complications. Poor Roger! to find 
himself supplanted by a child when he 
comes home ! ” 

44 You were not in the room, my dear, 
when I was telling Molly of the reasons for 
Roger’s return ; it was to put his brother’s 
ehild at once into^his rightful and legal 
place. So now, when he finds the work 
partly done to his Iftads, he is happy and 
gratified in proportion.” 

44 Then he is not much affected by Cyn- 
thia’s breaking off her engagement ? ” (Mrs. 
Gibson could afford to call it an “ engage- 
ment ” now.) u I never did give him credit 
for very deep feelings.” 

44 On the contrary, he feels it very acute- 
ly. He and I had a long talk about it, 
yesterday.” 

Both Molly and Mrs. Gibson would have 
liked to have heard something more about 
this conversation; but Mr. Gibson did not 
choose to go on with the subject. The only 
point which he disclosed was that Roger 
had insisted on his right to have a personal 
interview with Cynthia; and, on hearing 
that she was in London at present, had de- 
ferred any further explanation or expostu- 
lation by letter, preferring to await her re- 
turn. 

Molly went on with her questions on oth- 
er subjects. <4 And Mrs. Osborne Hamley ? 
How is she ? ” 

44 Wonderfully brightened up by Roger's 

E resence. I don’t think I have ever seen 
er smile before; but' she gives him the 
sweetest smiles from time to time. They 


are evidently good friends ; and she loses 
her strange startled look when she speaks 
to him, I suspect she has been quite aware 
of the squire’s wish that she should return 
to France ; and has been hard put to it to 
decide whether to leave her child or not. 
The idea that she would have to make some 
such decision came upon her when she was 
completely shattered by grief and illness, 
and she has not had any one to consult as 
to her duty until Roger came, upon whom 
she has evidently firm reliance. He told 
me something of this himself.” 

44 You seem to have had quite a long con- 
versation with him, papa ! ” 

44 Yes. I was going to see old Abraham, 
when the squire called to me over the 
hedge, as I was jogging along. He told me 
the news ; and there was no resisting his in- 
vitation to come back and lunch with them. 
Besides, one gets a great deal of meaning 
out of Roger’s words; it did not take so 
very long a time to hear this much.” 

44 1 should think he would come and call 
upon us soon,” said Mrs. Gibson to Molly ; 
44 and then we shall see how much we can 
manage to hear.” 

44 Do you think he will, papa?” said 
Molly, more doubtfully. She remembered 
the last time he was in that very room, and 
the hopes with which he left it ; and she 
fancied that she could see traces of this 
thought in her father’s countenance at his 
wife’s speech. 

44 1 cannot tell, my dear. Until he is 
quite convinced of Cynthia’s intentions, it 
cannot be very pleasant for him to come on. 
mere visits ox ceremony to the house in 
which be has known her ; but he is one who 
will always do what he thinks right, whether 
pleasant or not.” 

Mrs. Gibson could hardly wait till her 
husband had finished his sentence before she 
testified against a part of it. 

44 Convinced of Cynthia’s intentions ! I 
should think she had made them pretty 
clear ! What more does the man want ? ” 

44 He is not as yet convinced that the letter 
was not written in a fit of temporary feeling. 
I have told him that this was true ; although 
1 did not feel it my place to explain to him 
the causes of that feeling. He believes that 
he can induce her to resume the former 
footing. I do not ; and I have told him so ; 
but of course he needs the full conviction 
that she alone can give him.” 

44 Poor Cynthia ! My poor child ! ” said 
Mrs. Gibson, plaintively. 44 What she has 
exposed herself to by letting herself be 
over-persuaded by that man ! ” 

Mr. Gibson’s eyes flashed fire. But he 
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kept kb lips tight closed; and only said, 
“That man, mdeedl” quite below his 
breath. 

Molly, too, had been damped by_a» ex- 
press ion or two ia her father^ speech. 
“Mere Tints of ceremony ! ” Was it so, 
indeed ? A “ mere visit of ceremony I ” 
Whatever it was, the call was paid before 
many days were over. That he felt all the 
awkwardness of his position towards Mrs. 
Gibson — that he was in reality suffering 
pain all the time — was but too evident to 
Molly ; bat of coarse Mrs. Gibson saw noth* 
mg of this in her gratification at the proper 
respect paid to her by one whose name was 
already m the newspapers that chronicled his 
r e tu r n , and aboat whom already Lord C ma- 
nor and the Towers family had been mak- 
ing inquiry. 

Molly was sitting in ber pretty white in- 
valid’s dress, half reading, half dreaming, 
for the June air was so clear and ambient, 
the garden so fall of bloom, the trees so 
fall <5* leaf, that reading by the open win- 
dow was only a pretence at such a time ; be- 
sides which Mrs. Gibson continually inter- 
rupted her with remarks about the pattern 
of her worsted- work. It was after lunch — 
orthodox calling time, when Maria ushered 
ia Mr. Roger Hamley. Molly started up ; 
and then stood shyly Mid quietly » her place 
while a bronzed, bearded, grave man came 
into the room, in whom she at first h*d to 
seek for the merry boyish face she knew by 
heart only two years ago. But months in 
the climates in which Roger had been trav- 
elling age as much as years ia more temper* 
ate districts. And constant thought and 
anxiety while in daily peril of life deepen 
the lines of character upon a face. More- 
over, the circumstances that had of late af- 
fected him personalty were not of a nature 
to make him either buoyant or cheerful. 
But his voice was the same ; that was the 
first point of the old friend Molly caught, 
when he addressed her in a tone far softer 
than he used in speaking conventional po- 
litenesses to her stepmother. 

“ I was so sorry to hear how ill you had 
been l You are lookiag but delicate ! ” 
letting his eyes rest upon her face with af- 
fectionate examination. Molly felt herself 
colour all over with the consciousness of his 
regard. To do something to pot an end to 
it* she looked up, and showed aim her bean 
tifial soft grey eyes, which he never remem 
bered to have noticed before. She smiled 
at him as she blushed still deeper, and 


“ Oh ! I am quits strong now to what I 
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was. It would be a shame to be HI when 
everything is in its full summer beauty.” 

44 1 have heard how deeply we — I am in- 
debted to you — my father can hardly 
praise you * — 

44 Please don’t,” said Molly, the tears com- 
ing into her eyes in spite of heraelf. He 
seemed to understand her at once ; he went 
on as if speaking to Mrs. Gibson: 44 In- 
deed my bttle sister-in-law is never weary 
of talking about Monsieur le Docteur, as 
she calls your husband ! ” 

44 1 have not had the pleasure of making 
Mrs. Osborne Hamley’s acquaintance yet,' 
said Mrs. Gibson, suddenly aware of a duty 
which might have been expected from ber, 
44 and 1 must beg you to apologize to her for 
my remissnoss. But Molly has been such a 
care and anxiety to me — for, you know, 
I look upon her quite as my own child — 
that I really have not gone any where, ex- 
cepting to the Towers perhaps I should say, 
which is just like another home to me. And 
then I understood that Mrs. Osborne Ham- 
ley was thinking of returning to France 
before long ? Still it was very remiss.” 

The little trap thus set for news of what 
might be going on in the Hamley family 
was quite suocessfuL Roger answered her 
thus : — 

44 1 am sure Mrs. Osborne Ilamley will 
be very glad to see any friends of the fami- 
ly, as soon as she is a little stronger. I hope 
she will not go back to France at all. Sue 
is an orphan, and I trust we shall induce 
her to remain with my father. But at pres- 
ent nothing is arraoged.” Then, as if glad 
to have got over his 44 visit of ceremony,” 
he got up and took leave. When he was 
at the door he looked back, having, as he 
thought, a word more to say ; but he quite 
forgot what it was, for he surprised Molly’s 
intent gaze, and sudden confusion at discov- 
ery, and went away as soon as he could. 

“Poor Osborne was right!” said he. 
44 She has grown into delicate fragrant 
beauty just as he said she would: or is it 
the character which has formed her face ? 
Now the next time I enter these doors it 
will be to learn my fate ! ” 

• Mr. Gibson bad told his wife of Roger's 
desire to have a personal interview with 
Cynthia, rather with a view to her repeat- 
ing what he said to her daughter. He did 
not see any exact necessity for this, it is 
true ; bat he thought that it might be ad- 
visable that she should know all the truth 
in which he was concerned, and he told his 
wife this. Bat she took the affair into her 
own management, and, although she appar- 
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ently agreed with Mr. Gibson, she never 
named the affair to Cynthia ; all that she 
said to her was — 

u Your old admirer, Roger Hamley, has 
come home in a great hurry in consequence 
of poor dear Osborne's unexpected decease. 
He must have been rather surprised to find 
the widow and her little boy established at 
the Hall. He came to call here the other 
day, and made himself really rather agreea- 
ble, although his manners are not improved 
by the society he has kept on his travels. 
Still I prophesy he will be considered as a 
fashionable 44 lion,” and perhaps the very 
uncouthness which jars against my sense of 
refinement, may even become admired in a 
scientific traveller, who has been into more 
desert places, and eaten more extraordinary 
food, than any other Englishman of the 
day. I suppose ho has given up all* chance 
of inheriting the estate, for I hear he talks 
of returning to Africa, and becoming a 
regular wanderer. Your name was not 
mentioned, but I believe he inquired about 
you from Mr. Gibson.” 

44 There ! ” said she to herself, as she fold- 
ed up and directed this letter ; “that can't 
disturb her, or make her uncomfortable. 
And it's all the truth too, or very near it. 
Of course he’ll want to see her when she 
comes back ; but by that time I do hope 
Mr. Henderson will have proposed again, 
and that that atfair will be all settled,” 

But Cynthia returned to Hollingford one 
Tuesday morning, and in answer to her 
mother's anxious inquiries on the subject, 
would only say that Mr. Henderson had 
not offered again. Why should he ? She 
had refused him once, and he did not know 
the reason of her refusal, at least one of the 
reasons. She did not know if she should 
have taken him if there had been no such 
person as Roger Hamley in the world. No ! 
Uncle and aunt Kirkpatrick had never 
heard anything about Roger's offer, — nor 
had her cousins. She had always declared 
her wish to keep it a secret, and she had 
not mentioned it to any one, Whatever 
other people might have done.” Under- 
neath this light and careless vein there were 
other feelings; but Mrs. Gibson was not 
one to probe beneath the surface. She had 
set her heart on Mr. Henderson's marrying 


Cynthia very oarly in their acquaintance : 
and to know, firstly, that the same wish had { 
entered into his head, and that Roger's at- 
tachment to Cynthia, with its consequences, 
had been the obstacle ; and secondly, that 
Cynthia herself, with all the opportunities of 
propinquity that she had lately had, had 
failed to provoke a repetition of the offer, — 


it was, as Mrs. Gibson said, “ enough to pro- 
voke a saint.” All the rest of the day she 
alluded to Cynthia as a disappointing and 
ungrateful daughter ; Molly could not make 
out why, and resented it for Cynthia, until 
the latter said, bitterly, 44 Never mind, Molly. 

Mamma is only vexed because Mr. 

because I have not come back an engaged 
young lady.” 

“ Yes ; and I am sure you might have 
done, — there's the ingratitude ! 1 am not 
so unjust as to want you to do what you 
can't do I ” said Mrs. Gibson, querulously. 

“But where’s the ingratitude, mamma? 
I am very much tired, and perhaps that 
makes me stupid ; but I cannot see the in- 
gratitude.” Cynthia spoke very wearily, 
leaning her head back on the sofa-cushions, 
as if she did not much care to have an an- 
swer. 

44 Why, don’t you see we are doing all we 
can for you ; dressing you well, and lend- 
ing you to London ; and when you might 
relieve us of the expenses of all this, you 
don’t” 

44 No ! Cynthia, I will speak,” said Molly, 
all crimson with indignation, and pushing 
away Cynthia's restraining hand. “I am 
sure papa does not feel, and does not mind, 
aily expense he incurs about bis daughters. 
And I know quite well that he does not 
wish us to marry, unless ” — She faltered 
and stopped. 

44 Unless what ? ” said Mrs. Gibson, half* 
mocking. 


44 Unless what ? ” said Mrs. Gibson, half* 
mocking. 

44 Unless we love some one very dearly 
indeed,” said Molly, in a low, firm tone. 

44 Well, after this tirade — really rather 
indelicate, I must say — I have done. I 
will neither help nor hinder any love-affairs 
of you two young ladies. In my days we 
srere glad of the advice of our elders.” And 
she left the room to put into fulfilment au 
idea which had just struck her : to write a 
confidential letter to Mrs. Kilpatrick, giv- 
ing her her version of Cynthia’s 44 unfortu- 
nate entanglement” and 44 delicate sense 
of honour,” and hints of her entire indiffer- 
ence to all the masculine portion of the 
world, Mr. Henderson being dexterously 
excluded from the category. 

44 Oh, dear ! ” said Molly, throwing her- 
self back in a chair, with a sigh of relief, 
as Mrs. Gibson left the room ; 44 how cross 
I do get since I have been ill. But I could 
not bear her to speak as if papa grudged 
you anything.” 

44 1 am sure he does not, Molly. You 
need not defend him on my account. But 
I am sorry mamma still looks upon me as 
4 an encumbrance,' as the advertisements 
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in The Times always call os unfortunate 
children. But I have been an encumbrance 
to her all my life. I am getting very much 
into despair about everything, Molly. I 
shall try my luck in Russia. I have heard 
of a situation as English governess at Mos- 
cow, in a family owning whole provinces of 
land, and serfs b^ the nundrem I put off 
writing my letter till I came home ; I shall 
be as much out of the way there as if I was 
married. Oh, dear ! travelling all night is 
not good for the spirits. How is Mr. rres- 
ton ? ” 

44 Oh, he has taken Cumnor Grange, three 
miles away, and he never comes in to the 
Hollingfortl tea-parties now. I saw him 
once in the street, but it's a question which 
of us tried the hardest to get out of the 
other’s way.” 

44 You’ve not said anything about Roger, 
yet.” 

“•No ; I did not know if you would care 
to bear. He is very much older-looking ; 
quite a strong grown-up man. .And papa 
says be is much graver. Ask me any ques- 
tions, if you want to know, but I have only 
seen him once.” 

u I was in hopes he would have left the 
neighbourhood by this time. Mamma said 
he was going to travel again.” 

“I can't tell,” said Molly. 44 1 suppose 
you know,” she continued, but hesitating a 
little before she spoke, 44 that he wishes to 
see you.” 

44 No ! I never heard. I wish he would 
have been satisfied with my letter. It was 
as decided as I could make it If I say I 
won’t see him, I wonder if his will or mine 
will be the strongest ? ” 

44 His,” said Molly. 44 But you must see 
him ; you owe it to him. He will never be 
satisfied without it” 

44 Suppose he talks me round into resum- 
ing the engagement ? I should only break, 
it off again.” 

44 Surely you can't be 4 talked round ' if 
your mind is made np. But perhaps it is 
not really, Cynthia ? ” asked she, witn a lit- 
tle wistful anxiety betraying itself in her 
face. 

44 It is quite made up. I am going to 
teach little Russian girls; and am never 
going to marry nobody.” 

44 You are not serious, Cynthia. And yet 
it is a rery serious thing.” 

Bat Cynthia went into one of her wild 
moods, and no more reason or sensible 
meaning was to be got out of her at the 
time. 


CHAPTER LVT. 

44 OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE, AND ON 
WITH THE NEW.” 

The next morning saw Mrs. Gibson in a 
much more contented frgune of mind. She 
had written and posted her letter, and the 
next thing was to keep Cynthia in what 
she called a reasonable state, or, in other 
words, to try and cajole her into docility. 
But it was so much labor lost. Cynthia 
had already received a letter from Mr. Hen- 
derson before she came down to breakfast, 
— a declaration of love, a proposal of mar- 
riage as clear as words could make it ; to- 
gether with an intimation that, unable to 
wait for the slow delays of the post, he was 
going to follow her down to Hollingford, 
and would arrive at the same time that she 
had done herself on the previous day. Cyn- 
thia said nothing about this letter to any 
one. She came late into the breakfast- 
room, after Mr. and Mrs. Gibson had fin- 
ished the actual business of the meal ; but 
her unpunctuality was quite accounted for 
by the fact that she had been travelling all 
the night before. Molly was not as yet 
stspng enough to get up so early. Cynthia 
hardly spoke, and did not touch her food. 
Mr. Gibson went about his daily business, 
and Cynthia and her mother were left 
alone. 

44 My dear,” said Mrs. Gibson, 44 you are 
not eating your breakfast as you should do. 
I am afraid our meals seem very plain and 
homely to you after those in Hyde Park 
Street ? ” 

44 No,” said Cynthia ; 44 1 am not hungry, 
that’s all.” 

44 If we were as rich as your uncle, I 
should feel it to be both a duty and a pleas- 
ure to keep an elegant table ; but limited 
means are a sad clog to one's wishes. I 
don't suppose that, work as he will, Mr. 
Gibson can earn more than he does at pres- 
ent ; while the capabilities of the law are 
boundless. Lord Chancellor ! Titles as 
well as fortune ! ” 

Cynthia was almost too much absorbed 
in her own reflections to reply, but she did 
say, — 

44 Hundreds of briefless barristers. Take 
the other side, mamma.” 

44 Well ; but I have noticed that many of 
these have private fortunes.” 

“Perhaps. Mamma, I expect Mr. Hen- 
derson will come and call this rooming.” * 

44 Oh, my precious child I But how do 
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you know ? My darling Cynthia, am I to 
congratulate you ? ” 

44 rfo ! I suppose I must tell you. I have 
had a letter this morning from him, and he 
is coming down by the Umpire to-day .” 

44 But he has offered ? He surely must 
mean to offer, at ariy rate ? ” v 

Cynthia played with her teaspoon before 
she replied ; then she looked up, like one 
startled from a dream, and caught the echo 
of her mother’s question. 

“ Offered ! yes, I suppose he has.” 

44 And you accept him ? Say yes, Cyn- 
thia, and make me happy ! ” 

44 1 shan’t say yes to make any one happy 
except myself, and the Russian scheme has 
great charms for me.” She said this to 
plague her mother, and lessen Mrs. Gibson’s 
exuberance of joy, it must be confessed; 
for her mind was pretty well made up. But 
it did not affect Mrs Gibson, who affixed 
even less truth to it than there really was. 
The idea of a residence in a new, strange 
country, among new. strange people, was 
not without allurement to Cynthia. 

44 You always look nice, dear ; but don’t 
you think you had better put on that pretty 
lilac silk?” 

44 1 shall not vary a thread or a shi'ed 
from what I have got on now.” 

“You dear wiliul creature! you know 
you always look lovely in whatever you put 
on.” So, kissing her daughter, Mrs. (rib- 
son left the room, intent on the lunch which 
should impress Mr. Henderson at once with 
an idea of family refinement. 

Cynthia went upstairs to Molly ; she was 
inclined to tell her about Mr. Henderson, 
bat she found it impossible to introduce the 
subject naturally, so she left it to time to 
reveal the future as gradually as it might 
Molly was tired with a bad night; and her 
father, in his flying visit tb his darling be- 
fore going out, had advised her to stay up- 
stairs for the greater part of the morning, 
and to keep quiet in her own room till after 
her early dinner, so Time had not a fair 
chance of telling her what he had in store 
in his budget. Mrs. Gibson sent an apology 
to Molly for not paying her her usual morn- 
ing visit, and told Cynthia to give Mr. Hen- 
derson’s probable coming as a reason for 
her occupation downstairs. But Cynthia 
did no such thing. She kissed Molly, and 
sate silently by her, holding her hand ; till 
at length she jumped up, and said, 41 You 
shall be left alone now, little one. I want 
you to be very well and very bright this 
afternoon : so rest now.” And Cynthia left 
her, and went to her own room, locked the 
door, and began to think. 


DAUGHTERS. 

Some one was thinking about her at the 
same time, and it was not Mr. Henderson. 
Roger had heard from Mr. Gibson that 
Cynthia had come home, and he Was resolv- 
ing to go to her at once, and have one 
strong, manly attempt to overcome the ob- 
stacles, whatever they right be — and of 
their nature he was not fully aware — that 
she had conjured up against the continu- 
ance of their relation to each other. He 
left his father — he left them all — and 
went off into the woods, to be alone until 
the time came when he might mount his 
horse and ride over to put his fate to the 
touch. He was as careful as ever not to in- 
terfere With the morning honrs that were 
tabooed to him of old; but waiting was 
very hard work when he*knew that she was 
so near, and the time so near at hand. 

Yet he rode slowly, compelling himself to 
quietness and patience when he was once 
really on the way to her. 

44 Mrs. Gibson at home ? Miss Kirkpat- 
rick ? ” he asked of the servant, Maria, 
who opened the door. She was confused, 
but he did not notice it. 

44 1 think so ; I am not sure ! Will you 
walk up into the drawing-room, sir? 
Miss Gibson is there, I know." 

So he went upstairs, all his nerves on 
one strain for the coming interview with 
Cynthia. It was either a relief or a disap- 
pointment, he was not sure which, to find 
only Molly in the room. Molly, half lying on 
the* couch’ in the bow- window which com- 
manded the garden ; draped in soft white 
drapery, very white herself, and a laced half- 
handkerchief tied over her head to save her 
from any ill effects of the air that blew in 
through the open window. He was so 
ready to speak to Cynthia that he hardly 
knew what to say to any one else. 

“I am afraid you are not so well,” he 
said to Molly, who sat np to receive him, 
and who suddenly began to tremble with 
emotion. 

44 1 am a little tired, that’s all,” said she ; 
and then she was quite silent, hoping that 
he might go, and yet somehow wishing him 
to stay. But he took a chair and placed 
it near her, opposite to the window. He 
thought that surely Maria would tell Miss 
Kirkpatrick that she was wanted, and that 
at any moment he might hear her light 
quick footstep on the stairs. He thought 
he ought to talk, but he could not think of 
anything to say. The pink flush came out 
on Molly's cheeks ; once or twice she was on 
the point ot* speaking, but again she thought 
better of it ; and the pauses between their 
faint disjointed remarks came longer and 
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longer. Suddenly, in one of these pauses, Maria, and the unlucky man never believed 
the merry murmur of distant happy voices but that it was Miss Gibson’s sudden indis- 
in the garden came nearer and nearer ; position in the first instance that had de- 
4 Molly looked more and more uneasy and prived him of his charmer’s company. He 
flushed, and in spite of herself kept watch- comforted himself for the long solitary af- 
ing Roger’s face. He could see over her ternoon by writing to tell all his friends of 
into the garden. A sudden deep colour his happiness, and amongst them uncle and 
overspread him, as if his heart had sent its aunt Kirkpatrick, who received his letter 
blood out coursing at full gallop. Cynthia by the same post as that discreet epistle of 
and Mr. Henderson had come in sight ; he Mrs. Gibson's, which she had carefully ar- 
eagerly talking to her as he bent forward ranged to reveal as much as she wished, 
to look into her face ; she, her looks half and no more. 

averted in pretty shyness, was evidently “ Was he very terrible ?” asked Cynthia, 
coquetting about some flowers, which she as she sate with Molly in the stillness of 


either would not give, or would not take. Mrs. Gibson’s dressing-room. 

Just then, for the lovers had emerged from “ Oh, Cynthia, it was such pain to see 
the shnibbery into comparatively public him, he suffered so !” 
life, Maria was seen approaching ; appar- “ I don’t like people of deep feelings,” 
ently she had feminine tact enough to in- said Cynthia, pouting. “They don’t suit 
duce Cynthia to leave her present admirer, me. Why could not he let me go without 
and go a few steps to meet her to receive this fuss. I’m not worth his caring for !” 
the whispered message that Mr. Roger “ You have the happy gift of making 
Hamley was there, and wished to speak to people love you. Remember Mr. Preston, 
her. Roger could see her startled gesture, — he too would not give up hope.” 
she turned back to say something to Mr. “Now I won’t have you classing Roger 
Henderson before coming towards tne house. Hamley and Mr. Preston together in the 
Now Roger spoke to Molly — spoke hur- same sentence. One was as much too bad 
riedly, spoke hoarsely. for me as the other is too good. Now I 

“ Molly, tell me ! It is too late for me hope that man in the garden is the juste 
to speak to Cynthia ? I came on purpose, milieu , — I’m that myself, for I don’t think 


Who » that man V ” 

“ Mr. Henderson. He only came to-day 


I’m vicious, and I know Tm not virtuous.” 

“ Do you really like him enough to marry 


— but now he is her accepted lover. Oh, him? ” asked Molly earnestly. “ Do think, 


Roger, forgive me the pain ! ” (Jy nthia. It won't do to go on throwing 

Tell her I have been, and am gone, your lovers off ; you give pain that I am 


Cynthia. It won’t do to go on throwing 


Send out word to her. Don’t let her be 
interrupted.” 

And Roger ran downstairs at full speed, 


Don’t let her be sure you do not mean to do, — that you 
cannot understand.” 

tairs at full speed, “ Perhaps I can’t. I’m not offended. I 


and Molly heard the passionate clang of never set up for what I am not, and I know 
the outer door. He had hardly left the I’m not constant. I have told Mr. Hender- 
hoose before Cynthia entered the room, pale son so ” — She stopped, blushing and smil- 
and resolute. ing at the recollection. 

“ Where is he ? ” she said, looking around, “ You have ! and what did he say ? ” 

as if be might yet be hidden. “ That he liked me just as I was; so you 

“ Gone ! ” said Molly, very faint see he’s fairly warned. Only he is a little 

“ Gone* Oh, what a relief 1 It seems to afraid, I suppose, — for he wants me to be 
be my fate never to be off with the old married very soon, almost directly in fact 
lover before I am on with the new, and ^et But I don’t know if I shall give way, — you 
I did write as decidedly as I could.. Why, hardly saw him, Molly, — but he’s coming 
Molly, what’s the matter ? ” for now Molly again to-night, and mind, I’ll never forgive 
had fainted away utterly. Cynthia flew to you if you don’t think him very charming. I 
the bell, summoned Maria, water, salts, believe I cared for him when he offered all 
wine, anything; and as soon as Molly, those months ago, but I tried to think I 
gasping and miserable, became conscious didn’t ; only sometimes I really was so un- 
again, shd wrote a little pencil-note to Mr. happy, I thought I must put an iron-band 
Henderson, bidding him return to the round my heart to keep it from breaking, 
George, whence he had come in the morn- like the Faithful John of the German story, 
. ing, and saying that if he obeyed her at — do you remember, Molly ? — how when 
once, he might be allowed to call again* in his master came to his crown and his for- 
the evening, otherwise she would not see him tune, and his lady-love, after innumerable 
tiH the next day. This she sent down by trials and disgraces, and was driving away 
THIRD SERIES. . LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1443 . 
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fVom the church where he'd been married always be apt to slip through a man’s fin- 
in a coach and six, with Faithful John be- gers if he does not look, sharp; as I was 
hind, the happy couple heard three great saying to Roger ” — 

cracks in succession, and on inquiring, they 44 You have seen him, then, since he was 
were the iron-bands round his heart, that here ? ” 

Faithful John haa worn all during the time “ Met him in the street.” 

of his master’s tribulation, to keep it from 44 How was he ? ” 

breaking.” “Fdon't suppose he had been going through 

In the evening Mr. Henderson came, the pleasantest thing in the world; but 
Molly had been very curious to see him ; he’ll get over it before long. He spoke 
and when she saw him she was not sure with sense and resignation, and did not say 
whether she liked him or not. He was much about it ; but one could see that he 
handsome, without being conceited ; gentle- was feeling it pretty sharply. He’s had 
manly, without being foolishly fine.. He three months to think it over, remember, 
talked easily, and never said a silly thing. The squire, I should guess, is showing more 
He was perfectly well-appointed, yet never indignation. He is boiling over, that any 
seemed to have given a thought to his dress, one should reject his son! The enormity 
He was good-tempered and kind ; not with- of the sin never seems to have been appar- 
out some of the cheerful flippancy of repar- ent to him till now, when he sees now 
tee which belonged to his age and profession, Roger is affected by it. Indeed, with the 
and which his age and profession are apt to exception of myself, I don’t know one rea- 
take for wit. But he wanted something in sonable father ; eh, Molly ? ” 

Molly’s eyes, at any rate, in this first inter- Whatever else Mr. Henderson might be, 
view, and in her heart of hearts she thought he was an impatient lover; he wanted to. 
him rather commonplace. But of course marry Cynthia directly — next week — the 
she said nothing of this to Cynthia, who week after. At any rate before the long 
was evidently as happy as she could be. vacation, so that they could go abroad at 
Mrs. Gibson, too, was in the seventh heaven once. Trousseaux, and preliminary cere- 
of ecstasy, and spoke but little ; but what monies, he gave to the winds. Mr. Gibson, 
she did say, expressed the highest senti- generous as usual, called Cynthia aside a 
ments in the finest language. Mr. Gibson morning or two after her engagement, and 
was not with them for long, but while he put a hundred-pound note into her hands, 
was there he was evidently studying the 44 There ! that’s to pay your expenses to 
unconscious Mr. Henderson with his dark Russia and back. I hope you'll find your 
penetrating eyes. Mr. Henderson behaved pupils obedient.” 

exactly as he ought to have done to eveiy- To his surprise, and rather to his discom- 
body ; respectful to Mr. Gibson, deferential fiture, Cynthia threw her arms round his 
to Mrs. Gibson, friendly to Molly, devoted neck and kissed him. 
to Cynthia. The next time Mr. Gibbon u You are the kindest person I know,” 
found Molly alone, he began, — said she ; “ and I don’t know how to thank 

44 Well 1 and how do you like the new you in words.” 
relation that is to be ? ” 44 If you tumble my shirt-collars again in 

44 It is difficult to say. I think he is very that way, Ilf charge you for the washing, 
nice in all his bits, but — rather dull on the Just now, too, when I*m trying so hard to 
whole.” be trim and elegant, like your Mr. Hender- 

44 I think him perfection,” said Mr. Gib- s^n.” 
son, to Molly’s surprise ; but in an instant 44 But you do like him, don’t you ? ” said 
afterwards she saw that he had been speak- Cynthia, pleadingly. 44 He does so like 
ing ironically. He went on. 44 1 don’t you.” 

wonder she preferred him to Roger Ham- 44 Of course. We are all angels just now, 
ley. Such scents 1 such gloves ! And then and you are an arch-angel. I hope he’ll 
his hair and his cravat ! ” wear as well as Roger.” 

44 Now, papa, you are not fair. He is a Cynthia looked grave. 44 That was a 
great deal more than that. One could see very silly affair,” she said. 44 We were two 
that he had very good feeling ; and he is as unsuitable people ” — 
very handsome, ana very much attached to 44 It has ended, and that’s enough. Be- 
her.” sides, I’ve no more time to waste; and 

44 So was Roger. However, I must con- there is your smart young man coming here 
fess^I shall only be too glad to have her in all haste.” 

married. She is a girl who will always Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick sent all man- 
have some love-affair on hand, and will ner of congratulations ; and Mrs. Gibson, 
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In a private letter, assured Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
that her ill-timed confidence about Roger 
should be considered as quite private. For 
as soon as Mr. Henderson had made his 
appearance in Hollingford, she had written 
a second letter, entreating them not to 
allude to anything she might have said in 
her first ; which she said was written in 
auch excitement on discovering the real 
state of her daughter's affections, that she 
had hardly known what she had said, and 
had exaggerated some things, and misun- 
derstood others; all that she did know now 
was, that Mr. Henderson had just proposed 
to Cynthia, and was accepted, and that 
they were as happy as the day was long, 
ana (“excuse the vanity of a mother") 
made a most lovely couple. So Mr. ana 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick wrote back an equally 
agreeable letter, praising Mr. Henderson, 
admiring Cynthia, and generally congratu- 
latory; masting into the bargain that the 
marriage should take place from their house 
in Hyde Park Street, and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibson and Molly should all come up 
and pay them a visit. There was a little 
postscript at the end. “ Surely you do not 
mean the famous traveller, Hamley, about 
whose discoveries all our scientific men are 
•o much excited. You speak of him as a 
young Hamley, who went to Africa. An- 
swer this question, pray, for Helen is most 
anxious to know." This P.S. being in 
Helen's handwriting. In her exultation at 
the general success of everything, and de- 
sire for sympathy, Mrs. Gibson read parts 
of this letter to Molly; the postscript among 
the rest. It made a deeper impression on 
Molly than even the proposed kindness of 
the visit to London. 

There were some family consultations ; 
but the end of them all was that the Kirk- 
patrick invitation was accepted. There 
were many small reasons for this, which 
were openly acknowledged ; but there was 
one general and unspoken wish to have the 
ceremony performed out of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the two men whom Cyn- 
thia had previously rejected ; that was the 
word now to be applied to her treatment of 
them. So Molly was ordered and enjoined 
•and entreated to become strong as soon as 
possible, in order that her health might not 
prevent her attending the marriage. Mr. 
Gibooft himself, though he thought it his 
duty to damp the excellent anticipations of 
his wife and her daughter, being not at all 
averse to the prospect of going to London, 
and seeing half-a-dozen old friends, and 
many scientific exhibitions, independently 


of the very fair amount of liking which he 
had for his host, Mr. Kirkpatrick himself. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

BRIDAL VISITS AND ADIEUX. 

The whole town of Hollingford came to 
congratulate and inquire into particulars. 
Some indeed — Mrs. Goodenough at the 
head of this class of malcontents — thought 
that they were defrauded of their right to a 
fine show by Cynthia’s being married in 
London. Even Lady Cumnor was moved 
into action. She, who had hardly ever 
paid calls “out of her own sphere," who 
had only once been to see “ Clare " m her 
own house — she came to congratulate after 
her fashion. Maria had only just time to 
run up into the drawing-room, one morn- 
ing, and say, — 

“ Please, ma'am, the great carriage from 
the Towers is coming up to the gate, and 
my lady th^ Countess is sitting inside.” It 
was but eleven o’clock, and Mrs. Gibson 
would have been indignant at any com- 
moner who had ventured to call at such an 
untimely hour, but in the case of the Peer- 
age the rules of domestic morality were 
relaxed. 

The family “ stood at arms," as it were, 
till Lady Cumnor appeared in the drawing- 
room ; and then she had to be settled in 
the best chair, and the light adjusted before 
anything like conversation began. She 
was the first to speak ; and Lady Harriet, 
who had begun a few words to Molly, 
dropped into silence. 

“1 have been taking Maiy — Lady Cux- 
haven — to the railway station on this new 
line between Birmingham and London, and 
I thought I would come on here, and offer 
you my congratulations. Clare, which is 
the young lady ? ” — putting up her glasses, 
and looking at Cynthia and Molly, who 
were dressed pretty much alike. “ I did 
not think it would be amiss to give you a 
little advice^ my dear," said she, when Cyn- 
thia had been properly pointed out to her 
as bride elect. “ 1 have heard a good deal 
about you; and I am only too glad, for 
your mother's sake, — your mother is a very 
worthy woman, and did her duty very well 
while she was in our family — I am truly 
rejoiced, I say, to hear that you are going 
to make so creditable a marriage. I hope 
it will efface your former errors of conduct 
— which, we will hope, were but trivial in 
reality — and that you will live to be a 
comfort to your mother, — for whom both 
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Lord Cumnor and I entertain a very sin- 
cere regard. But you must conduct your- 
self with discretion in whatever state of life 
it pleases God to place you, whether mar- 
ried or single. You must reverence your 
husband, and conform to his opinion in all 
things. Look up to him as your head, and 
do nothing without consulting him.” — It 
was as well that Lord Cumnor was not 
amongst the audience ; or he might have 
compared precept with practice. — 44 Keep 
strict accounts ; and remember your station 

in life. I understand that Mr. ” looking 

about for some help as to the name she had 
forgotten — “ Henderson — Henderson is in 
the law. Although there is a general prej- 
udice against attorneys, I have known of 
two or three who are very respectable men ; 
and I am sure Mr. Henderson is one, or 
your good mother and our old friend Gib- 
son would not have sanctioned the engage- 
ment.” 

44 He is a barrister,” put in Cynthia, un- 
able to restrain herself any longer. 44 Bar- 
rister-at-law.” * 

44 Ah, yes. Attorney-at-law. Barrister- 
at-law. I understand without your speaking 
so loud, my dear. What was I going to 
say before you interrupted me ? When 
you have been a little in society you will 
find that it is reckoned bad manners to in- 
terrupt. I had a great deal more to say to 
ou, and you have put it all out of my 
ead. There was something else your 
father wanted me to ask — what was it, 
Harriet ? ” 

44 1 suppose you mean about Mr. Ham- 
ley J ” 

44 Oh, yes ! we are intending to have the 
house full of Lord Hollingford’s friends next 
month, and Lord Cumnor is particularly 
anxious to secure Mr. Hamley.” 

“The squire?” asked Mrs. Gibson in 
some surprise. Lady Cumnor bowed slight- 
ly, as much as to say, 44 If you did not inter- 
rupt me I should explain.” 

44 The famous traveller — the scientific 
Mr. Hamley, I mean. I imagine he is son 
to the squire. Lord Hollingford knows him 
well ; but when we asked him before, he 
declined coming, and assigned no reason.” 

Had Roger indeed been asked to the 
Towers ana declined ? Mrs. Gibson could 
not understand it Lady Cumnor went 
on — 

44 Now this time we are particularly anx- 
ious to secure him, and my son Lord Hol- 
lingford will not return to England until 
the very week before the Duke of Athcr- 
stone is coming to us. I believe Mr. Gib- 
son is very intimate with Mr. Hamley ; do 


you think he could induce him to favour us 
with his company ? ” 

And this from the proud Lady Cumnor ; 
and the object of it Roger Hamley, whom 
she had all but turned out of her drawing- 
room two years ago for calling at an un- 
timely hour ; and whom Cynthia nad turned 
out of her heart. Mrs. Gibson was sur- 
prised, and could only murmur out that 
she was sure Mr. Gibson would do all that 
her ladyship wished. 

44 Thank you. You know me well enough 
to be aware that I am not the person, nor 
is th6 Towers the house, to go about solicit- 
ing guests. But in this instance I bend my 
head ; high rank should always be the first 
to honour those who have distinguished 
themselves by art or science.” 

“Besides, mamma,” said Lady Harriet, 
44 papa was saying that the Hamleys have 
been on their laud since before the Con- 
quest ; while we only came into the country 
a century ago ; and there is a tale that the 
first Cumnor began his fortune through 
selling tobacco in King James’s reign.” . 

If Lady Cumnor did not exactly shift 
her trumpet and take snuff there on the 
spot, she behaved in an equivalent manner. 
She began a low-toned but nevertheless 
authoritative conversation with Clare about 
the details of the wedding, which lasted 
until she thought it fit to go, when she ab- 
ruptly plucked Lady Harriet up, and car- 
ried her off in the very midst of* a descrip- 
tion she was giving to Cynthia about the 
delights of Spa, which was to be one of the 
resting-places of the newly-married couple 
on their wedding-tour. 

Nevertheless she prepared a handsome 
present for the bride : a Bible and a Prayer- 
book bound in velvet with silver-clasps; 
and also a collection of household account- 
books, at the beginning of which Lady 
Cumnor wrote down , with her own hand 
the proper weekly allowance of bread, but- 
ter, eggs, meat, and groceries per head, 
with the London prices of the articles, so 
that the most inexperienced housekeeper 
might ascertain if her expenditure exceed- 
ed her means, as she expressed herself in 
the note which she sent with the handsome, 
dull present 

“If you are driving into Hollingford, 
Harriet, perhaps you will take these books 
to Miss Kirkpatrick,” said Lady Cumnor, 
after she had sealed her note with all the 
straitness and correctness befitting a coun- 
tess of her immaculate charater. 44 1 un- 
derstand they are all going up to London 
to-morrow for this wedding, in spite of what 
I said to Clare of the duty of being mar- 
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ried in one’s own parish-church. She told 
me at the time that she entirely agreed with 
me, but that her husband had such a strong 
wish for a visit to London, that she did not 
hnow how she could oppose him consistent- 
ly with her wifely duty. I advised her to 
repeat to him my reasons for thinking that 
they would be ill-advised to have the mar- 
riage in town ; but I am afraid she has been 
overruled. That was her one great fault 
when she lived with us ; she was always so 
yielding, and never knew how to say 4 No.* ” 

M Mamma ! ” said Lady Harriet, with a 
little sly coaxing in her tone. 44 Do you 
think yen would have been so fond of her, 
if she had opposed you, and said ‘No/ 
when you wished her to say 4 Yes ? ' ” 

“ To be sure I should, my dear. I like 
everybody to have an opinion of their own ; 
only when my opinions are based on thought 
and experience, which few people have had 
equal opportunities of acquiring, I think it 
is but proper deference in others to allow 
themselves to be convinced. In fact, I 
think it is only obstinacy which keeps them 
from acknowledging that they are. I am 
not a despot, I hope i ” she asked, with some 
anxiety. 

“If you are, dear mamma,” said Lady 
Harriet, kissing the stern uplifted face very 
fondly, “ I like a despotism better than a 
republic, and I must be very despotic over 
my ponies, for it is already getting very 
late for my drive round by Ash-holt.” 

But when she arrived at the Gibsons*, 
she was detained so long there by the state 
of the family, that she had to give up her 
going to Ash-holt. 

Molly was sitting in the drawing-room 
pale and trembling, and keeping herself 
quiet only by a strong effort. She was the 
only person there when Lady Harriet en- 
tered ; the room was all in disorder, strewed 
with presents and paper, and pasteboard 
boxes, and half-displayed articles of finery. 

“ You look like Marius sitting amidst the 
ruins of Carthage, my dear ! vVhat’s the 
matter? Why nave you got on that wobe- 
gone face ? This marriage is not broken 
off, is it ? Though nothing would surprise 
me where the beautiful Cynthia is con- 
cerned.” 

“ Ob, no ! that’s all right But I have 
caught a fresh cold, and papa says he thinks 
I had better not go to the wedding.” 

“ Poor little one ! And it’s the first visit 
to London too ! ” 

“ Yes. But what I most care for is the 
not being with Cynthia to the last ; and 
then, papa” — she stopped, for she could 
hardly go on without open crying, and she 
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did not want to do that. Then she cleared 
her voice. 11 Papa ! ” she continued, “ has 
so looked forward to this holiday, — and 
seeing — and — and going — oh ! I can’t 
tell you where ; but be has quite a list of 
people and sights to be seen, — and now 
be says he should not be comfortable to 
leave me all alone for more than three 
days, — two for travelling, and one for the 
wedding.” Just then Mrs. Gibson came in, 
rutiled too after her fashion, though the 
presence of Lady Harriet was wonderfully 
smoothing. 

44 My dear Lady Harriet — how kind of 
you ! Ah, yes, I see this poor unfortunate 
child has been telling you of her ill-luck; 
just when everything was going on so 
beautifully ; I am sure it was that open 
window at your back, Molly, — you know 
you would persist that it could do you no 
harm, and now you see the mischief I *1 
am sure I shan’t be able to enjoy myself — 
and at my only child’s wedding too — ‘with- 
out you ; for I can’t think of leaving ^you 
without Maria. I would rather sacrifice 
anything myself than think of you, un- 
cared for, and dismal at home.” 

44 1 am sure Molly is as sorry as any one,” 
said Lady Harriet. 

44 No. I don’t think she is,” said Mrs 
Gibson, with happy disregard of the chro- 
nology of events, 44 or she would not have 
sate with her back to an open window the 
day before yesterday, when I told her not. 
But it can t be helped now. Papa too — 
but it is my duty to make the best of eveiy- 
thing, and look at the cheerful side of life. 
I wish I could persuade her to do the same ” 
(turning and* addressing Lady Harriet). 
44 But you see it is a great mortification to a 
girl of her age to lose her first visit to Lon- 
don.” 

“ It is not that,” began Molly ; but Lady 
Harriet made her a little sign to be silent 
while she herself spoke. 

44 Now, Clare ! you and I can manage it 
all, I think, if you will but help me in a plan 
I have got in my head. Mr. Gibson shall 
stay as long as ever he can in London ; and 
Molly shall be well cared for, and have some 
change of air and scene too, which is really 
what she needs as much as anything, in my 
poor opinion. I can’t spirit her to the wed- 
ding and give her a sight of London ; but I 
can carry her off to the Towers, and invite 
her myself; and send daily bulletins up to 
London, so that Mr. Gibson may feel quite 
at ease, and stay with you as long as you 
like. What do you say to it, Clare ? ” 

“ Oh, I could not go,” said Molly ; “ I 
should only be a trouble to everybody.” 
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“ Nobody asked you for your opinion, lit- 
tle one. If we wise elders decide that you 
are to go, you must submit in silence.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Gibson was rapidly bal- 
ancing advantages and disadvantages. 
Amongst the latter, jealousy came in pre- 
dominant Amongst the former, — it would 
sound well ; Maria could then accompany 
Cynthia and herself as “ their maid,” — Mr. 
Gibson would stay longer with her, and it 
was always desirable to have a man at her 
beck and call in such a place as London ; 
besides that, tl\is identical man was gentle- 
manly and good-looking, and a favourite 
with her prosperous brother-in-law. The 
ayes had it 

“ What a charming plan ! I cannot 
think of anything kinder or pleasanter for 
this poor darling. Only — what will Lady 
Cumnor say ? Iam modest for my family 
dS much as for myself,” she continued. 

“ You know mamma’s sense of hospitality 
is never more gratified than when the house 
is quite full ; and papa is just like her. Be- 
sides she is fond of you, and grateful to our 
ood Mr. Gibson, and will be fond of you, 
ttle one, when she knows you as I do.” 

Afolly’s heart sank within her at the pros- 
pect Excepting on the one evening of her 
father’s wedding-day, she had never even 
seen the outside of the Towers since that 
unlucky day in her childhood when she had 
fallen asleep on Clare’s bed. She had a 
dread of the countess, a dislike to her house, 
only it seemed as if it was a solution to the 
roblem of what to do with her, which had 
een perplexing every one all morning, 
and so evidently that it had caused her 
much distress. She kept silerfbe, though her 
lips quivered from time to time. Oh, if 
Miss Brownings had not chosen this very 
time of all others to pay their monthly visit 
to Miss Hornblower ! if she could only have 
gone there, and lived with them in their 
quaint, quiet, primitive way, instead of hav- 
ing to listen, without remonstrance, to hear- 
ing plans discussed about her, as if she was 
an inanimate chattel. 

44 She shall have the south pink room, 
opening out of mine by one door, you re- 
member ; and the dressing-room shall be 
made into a cozy little sitting-room for her, 
in case she likes to be by herself. Parkes 
shall attend upon her, and I am sure Mr. 
Gibson must know Parkes’s powers as a 
nurse by this time. We Bhall have all man- 
ner of agreeable people in the house to 
amuse her downstairs ; and when she has 
got rid of this access of cold, I will drive 
her out every day, and write daily bulletins, 
as I said. Pray tell Mr. Gibson all that, 


and let it be considered as settled. I will 
come for her in the close carriage to-morrow, 
at eleven. And now may I see the lovely 
bride elect, and give her mamma’B present, 
and my own good wishes ? 99 

So Cynthia came in, and demurely re- 
ceived the very proper present, and the 
equally coveted congratulations, without 
testifying any very great delight or grati- 
tude at either; for she was quite quick 
enough to detect there was no great afflux 
of affection accompanying either. But 
when she heard her mother quickly recapit- 
ulating all the details of the plan tor Molly, 
Cynthia’s eyes did sparkle with gladness; 
and almost to Lady Harriet’s surprise, she 
thanked her as if she had conferred a per- 
sonal favour upon her, Cynthia. Lady 
Harriet saw, too, that in a very quiet way, 
she had taken Molly’s hand, and was bold- 
ing it all the time, as if loth to think of their 
approaching separation — somehow, she and 
Lady Harriet were brought nearer togeth- 
er by this little action than they had ever 
been before. 

Molly had hoped that her father might 
have raised some obstacles to the project : 
she was disappointed. But, indeed, she did 
not when she perceived how he seemed to 
feel that, by placing her under the care of 
Lady Harriet and Parkes, he should be re- 
lieved from anxiety ; and now he spoke of 
this change of air and scene as being the 
very thing he had been wishing to secure 
fot her : country air, and absence of excite- 
ment as this would be ; for the only other 
place where he could have secured her these 
advantages, and at the same time sent her as 
an invalid, was to Hamley Hall; and he 
dreaded the associations there with the be- 
ginning of her present illness. 

So Molly was driven off in state the next 
day, leaving her own home all in confusion 
with the assemblage of boxes and trunks in 
the hall, and all the other symptoms of the 
approaching departure of the family for 
London and the wedding. All the morn- 
ing Cynthia had been with her in her room, 
attending to the arrangement of Molly's 
clothes, instructing her what to wear with 
what, and rejoicing over the pretty smart- 
nesses, which, having been prepared for 
her as bridesmaid, were now to serve as 
adornments for her visit to the Towers. 
Both Molly and Cynthia spoke about dress 
as if it was the very object of their lives ; 
for each dreaded the introduction of more 
serious subjects; Cynthia more for Molly 
than herself. Only when the carriage was 
announced, and Molly was preparing to go 
downstairs, Cynthia said, — 
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u r am not going to thank yon, Molly, or 
to tell you how I love you.” 

M Don’t,” said Molly, 41 1 can’t bear it.” 

“ Only you know you’re to be my first 
visitor, and if you wear brown ribbons to a 
green gown. I’ll turn vou out of the house ! ” 
So they parted. Mr. (jribson was there in the 
ball to hand Molly in. He had ridden hard ; 
and was now giving her two or three last 
injunctions as to her health. 

Think of us on Thursday,” said he. 44 1 
declare I don’t know which of her three lov- 
ers she may not summon at the very last mo- 
ment to acj the part of bridegroom. I’m 
determined to be surprised at nothing; and 
will give her away with a good grace to 
whoever comes.” 

They drove away, and until they were 
out of sight of the house, Molly had enough 
to do to keep returning the kisses of the 
hand wafted to her by her stepmother out 
of the drawing-room window, while at the 
same time her eyes ware fixed on a white 
handkerchief fluttering out of the attic 
from which she herself had watched Roger’s 
departure nearly two years before. What 
changes time had brought ! 

When Molly arrived at the Towers she 
was conveyed into Lady Cumnor’s presence 
by Lady Harriet. It was a mark of respect to 
the lady of the house, which the latter knew 
that her mother would expect ; but she was 
anxious to get it over, and take Molly up 
into the room which she had been so busy 
in arranging for her. Lady Cumnor was, 
however, very kind, if not positively gra- 
cious. 

• 4 You are Lady Harriet’s visitor, my dear,” 
said she, 44 and I hope will she take good 
care of you. If not, come and complain of 
her to me.”, It was as near an approach to 
a joke as Lady Cumnor ever perpetrated, 
and from it Lady Harriet knew that her 
mother was pleased by Molly’s manners and 
appearance. 

44 Now, here you are in your own king- 
dom ; and into this room I shan’t venture to 
come without express permission. Here is 
the last new Quarterly, and the last new 
novel, and the last new essay. Now, my 
dear, you need not come down again to- 
day unless you like it Parkes shall bring 
you everything and anything you want 
You must get strong as fast as you can, for 
all sorts of great and famous people are 
coming to-morrow and the next day, and I 
think you’ll like to see them. Suppose for to- 
day you only come down to lunch, and if you 
like it in the evening. Dinner is such a 
wearily long meal, if one is not strong; and 
you would not miss much, for there is only 


my cousin Charles in the house now, and 
he is the personification of sensible silence.” 

Molly was only too glad to allow Lady 
Harriet to decide everything for her. It 
had begun to. rain, and was, altogether, a 
gloomy day for August; and there was a 
small fire of scented wood burning cheerfully 
in the sitting-room appropriated to her. 
High up, it commanded a wide and pleasant 
view over the park, and from it could be 
seen the spire ot Hollingford Church, which 

ave Molly a pleasant idea of neighbour- 

ood to home. She was left alone, lying 
on the sofa — books near her, wood crack- 
ling and blazing, wafts of wind bringing the 
beating rain against the window, and so en- 
hancing the sense of indoor comfort by the 
outdoor contrast. Parkes was unpacking for 
her. Lady Harriet had introduced Parkes 
to Molly by saying, 44 Now, Molly, this is 
Mrs. Parkes, the only person I ever am 
afraid of. She scolds me if I dirty myself 
with my paints, just as if I was a little 
child ; and she makes me go to bed when I 
want to sit up,” — Parkes was smiling grim- 
ly all the time ; — 44 so to get rid of her tyr- 
anny I give her you as victim. Parkes, 
rule over Miss Gibson with a rod of iron ; 
make her eat and drink, and rest and sleep, 
and dress as you think wisest and best.” 

Parkes had begun her reign by putting 
Molly on the sofa, and saying, 44 If you will 
give me your keys, Miss, I will unpack your 
things, and let you know when it is time for 
me to arrange your hair, preparatory to 
luncheon.” For if Lady Harriet used fa- 
miliar colloquialisms from time to time, she 
certainly had not learnt it from Parkes, who 
piqued herself on the correctness of her lan- 
guage. 

When Molly went down to lunch she 
found 44 cousin Charles,” with his aunt, Lady 
Cumnor. He was a certain Sir Charles 
Morton, the son of Lady Cumnor’s only sis- 
ter : a plain, sandy-haired man of thirty-five 
or so ; immensely rich, very sensible, awk- 
ward, and reserved. He had had a chronic 
attachment, of many years’ standing, to his 
cousin, Lady Harriet, who did not care for 
him in the least, although it was the mar- 
riage very earnestly desired for her by her 
mother. Lady Harriet was, however, on 
friendly terms with him, ordered him about, 
and told him what to do, and what to leave 
undone, without having even a doubt as to 
the willingness of his obedience. She had 
given him his cue about Molly. 

44 No w\ Charles, the girl wants to be inter- 
ested and amused without having to take 
any trouble for herself ; she is too delicate 
to be very active either in mind or body. 
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Just look after her when the house gets full, 
and place her where she can hear and see 
everything and everybody, without any fuss 
and responsibility.” 

So Sir Charles began this day at lunch- 
eon by taking Molly under his quiet pro- 
tection. He did not say much to her ; but 
what he did say was thoroughly friendly 
and sympathetic ; and Molly began, as he 
and Liady Harriet intended that she should, 
to hare a kind of pleasant reliance upon 
him. Then in the evening while the rest of 
the family were at dinner — after Molly's 
tea and hour of quiet repose, Parkes came 
and dressed her in some of the new clothes 
prepared for the Kirkpatrick visit, and did 
ner hair in some new and pretty way, so 
that when Molly looked at herself iu the 
cheval-glass, she scarcely knew the elegant 
reflection to be that of herself. She was 
fetched down bv Lady Harriet into the 
great long formidable drawing-room, which, 
as an interminable place of pacing, had 
haunted her dreams ever since her child- 
hood. At the further end sat Lady Cumnor 
at her tapestry work ; the light of fire and 
candle seemed all concentrated on that one 
bright part where presently Lady Harriet 
made tea, and Lord Cumnor went to sleep, 
and Sir Charles read passages aloud from 
the ^Edinburgh Review to the three ladies at 
their work. 

When Molly went to bed she was con- 
strained to admit that staying at the Tow- 
ers as a visitor was rather pleasant than 
otherwise ; and she tried to reconcile old 
impressions with new ones, until she fell 
asleep. There was another comparatively 
quiet day before the expected guests began 
to arrive in the evening. Lady Harriet 
took Molly a drive in her little pony-car- 
riage *, and for the first time for many weeks 
Molly began to feel the delightful spring of 
returning health; the dance of youthful 
spirits in the fresh air cleared by the pre- 
vious day's rain. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

REVIVING HOPES AND BRIGHTENING PROS- 
PECTS. 

“Ip you can without fatigue, dear, do 
come down to dinner to-day ; ydu'U then see 
the people one by one as they appear, in- 
stead of having to encounter a crowd of 
strangers. HoUingford will be here too. I 
hope you'll find it pleasant.” 

So Molly made ner appearance at dinner 
that day ; and got to know, by sight at least, 
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some of the most distinguished of the visitors 
at the Towers. The next day was Thurs- 
day, Cynthia's wedding-day ; bright and fine 
in the country, whatever it might be in 
London. And there were several letters 
from the home-people awaiting Molly when 
she came downstairs to the late breakfast 
For every day, every hour, she was gaining 
strength and health, and she was unwilling 
to continue her invalid habits any longer 
than was necessary. She looked so much 
better that Sir Charles noticed it to Lady 
Harriet ; and several of the visitors spoke of 
her this morning as a very pretty, lady-like, 
and graceful girl. This was Thursday ; on 
Friday, as Lady Harriet had told her, some 
visitors from the more immediate neighbour- 
hood were expected to stay over the Sun- 
day: but Bhe had not mentioned their 
names, and when Molly went down into the 
drawing-room before dinner, she was al- 
most startled by perceiving Roger Hamley 
in the centre of a group of gentlemen, who 
were all talking together eagerly, and, as it 
seemed to her, making him the object of 
their attention. He made a hitch in his 
conversation, lost the precise meaning of a 
question addressed to him, answered it rather 
hastily, and made his way to where Molly 
was sitting, a little behind Lady Harriet. He 
had heard that she was staying at the Tow- 
ers, but he was almost as much surprised as 
she was by his unexpected appearance, for he 
had only seen her once or twice since his re- 
turn from Africa, and then in the guise of an 
invaljd. Now in her pretty evening dress, 
with her hair beautifully dressed, her deli- 
cate complexion flushed a little with timid- 
idity, yet her movements ana manners be- 
speaking quiet ease, Roger hardly recog- 
nized her, although he acknowledged her 
identity. He began to feel that admiring 
deference which most young men experi- 
ence when conversing with a very pretty 
girl : a sort of desire to obtain her good 
opinion in a manner very different to his 
old familiar friendliness. He was annoyed 
when Sir Charles, whose especial charge 
she still was, came up to take her in to 
dinner. He could not quite understand 
the smile of mutual intelligence that passed 
between the two, each being aware of Lady 
Harriet's plan of sheltering Molly from the 
necessity of talking, and acting in con- 
formity with her wishes as much as with 
their own. Roger found himself puzzling, 
and watching them from time to time dur- 
ing dinner. Again in the evening he sought 
her out, but found her again pre-occupied 
with one of the young men staying in the 
house, who had had the advantage of two 
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days of mutual interest, and accqnaintance 
with the daily events and jokes and anxie- 
ties of the family-circle. Molly could not 
help wishing to break off all this trivial talk 
and to make room for Roger : she had so 
much to ask him about everything at the 
Hall ; he was, and had been such a stran- 
ger to them all for these last two months, and 
more. But though each wanted to speak to 
the other more than to any one else in the 
room, it so happened that everything seem- 
ed to conspire to prevent it. Lord Holling- 
ford earned off Roger to the clatter of 
middle-aged men ; he was wanted to give 
his opinion upon some scientific subject. 
Mr. Ernest Watson, the young man referred 
to above, kept his place by Molly, as the 
prettiest girl m the room, and almost dazed 
her by his never-ceasing flow of clever 
small-talk. She looked so tired and pale at 
last that the ever-watchful Lady Harriet 
sent Sir Charles to the rescue, and after a 
few words with Lady Harriet, Roger saw I 
Molly quietly deave the room ; and a sentence 
or two which he heard Lady Harriet ad- 
dress to her cousin made him know that 
it was for the night. Those sentences might 
bear another interpretation to the obvious 
one. 

Really, Charles, considering that she is 
in your charge, I think you might have 
saved her from the* chatter and patter of 
Mr. Watson ; I can only stand it when I am 
in the strongest health.” 

Why was Molly in Sir Charles’ charge? 
why? Then Roger remembered many lit- 
tle things that might serve to confirm’ the 
fancy he had got into his head ; and he went 
to bed puzzled and annoyed. It seemed to 
him such an incongruous, hastily-got-up sort 
of engagement, if engagement it really was. 
On Saturday they were more fortunate; 
they had a long tete-a-tete in the most public 
place in the house — on a sofa in the hall 
where Molly was resting at Lady Harriet’s 
command before going upstairs after a walk. 
Ro^er was passing through, and saw her, 
and came to her. Standing before her, and 
making pretence of playing with the gold- 
fish in a great marble basin close at hand, — 

•" I was very unlucky,” said he. 44 I want- 
ed to get near you last night, but it was 
quite impossible. You were so busy talk- 
ing to Mr. Watson, until Sir Charles Mor- 
ton came and carried you off — with such 
an air of authority ! Have you known him 
long ? ” 

Now this was not at all the manner in 
which Roger hail pre-determined that he 
would speak of Sir Charles to Molly ; but 
the words came out in spite of himself. 


44 No ! not long. I never saw him before 
I came here — on Tuesday. But Lady 
Harriet told him to see that I did not get 
tired, for 1 wanted to come down ; hut you 
know I have not been strong. He is a 
cousin of Lady Harriet’s, and docs all she 
tells him to do.” 

“ Oh ! he is not handsome ; but I believe 
he is a very sensible man.” 

44 Yes ! I should think so. ne is so silent 
though, that I can hardly judge.” 

44 He bears a very high character in the 
county,” said Roger, willing now to give 
him his full due. 

Molly stood up. 

44 1 must go upstairs,” she said ; 44 1 only 
sate down here for a minute or two because 
Lady Harriet bade me.” 

44 Stop a little longer,” said ho. 44 This is 
really tne pleasantest place; this basin of 
water-lilies gives one the idea, if not the 
sensation, of coolness ; besides — it seems 
so long since I saw you, and I have a mes- 
sage from my father to give you. He ia 
very angry with you.” 

44 Angry with me?” said Molly, in sur- 
prise. 

44 Yes I He heard that you had coma 
here for change of air ; and he was offend- 
ed that you had not come to us — to the 
Hall, instead. He said that you should 
have remembered old friends ! ” 

Molly took all this quite gravidy, and did 
not at first notice the smile on his face. 

44 Oh ! 1 am so sorry!” said she. 44 But 
will you please tell him how it all happened. 
Lady Harriet called the very day when it 

was settled that I was not to go to ” 

Cynthia’s wedding she was going to add, 
but she suddenly stopped shoit, and, blush- 
ing deeply, changed the expression, 44 go to 
London, and she planned it all in a minute, 
and convinced mamma and papa, and bad 
her own way. There was really no resist- 
ing her.” 

44 1 think you will have to tell all this to 
my father yourself, if you mean to make 
your peace. Why can you not come on to 
the Hall when you leave the Towers ? ” 

To go in the cool manner suggested from 
one house to another, after the manner of 
a royal progress, was not at all according to 
Molly’s primitive home-keeping notions. 
She made answer, — 

44 1 should like it very much, some time. 
But I must go home first.* They will want 
me more than ever now ” — 

Again she felt herself touching on a sore 
subject, and stopped short. Roger became 
annoyed at her so constantly conjecturing 
what he must be feeling on the subject of 
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Cynthia’s marriage. With sympathetic per- 
ception she had discerned that the idea 
must give him pain; and perhaps she also 
knew that he would dislike to show the 
pain : but she had not the presence of mind 
or ready wit to give a skilful turn to the 
conversation. All this annoyed Roger, he 
could hardly tell why. He determined to 
take, the metaphorical bull by the horns. 
Until that was done, his footing with Molly 
would always be insecure ; as it always is 
between two friends, who mutually avoid a 
subject to which their thoughts perpetually 
recur. 

“ Ah, yes ! ” said he. “ Of course you 
must be of double importance now Miss 
Kirkpatrick ha3 left you. 1 saw her marri- 
age in The Times yesterday.” 

His tone of voice was changed in speak- 
ing of her, but her name had been named 
between them, and that was the great thing 
to accomplish. 

“ Still,” lie continued, “ I think I must 
urge my father’s claim for a short visit, and 
all the more, because I can really see the 
apparent improvement in your health since 
I came, — only yesterday. Besides, Molly,” 
it was the old familiar Roger of former 
days who spoke now, “ I think you could 
hqlp us at home. Aim<*c is shy and awk- 
ward with my father, and he has never 
taken quite tindiy to her, — yet I know 
they would like and value each other, if 
some one could but bring them together, — 
and it would be such a comfort to me if this 
could take place before I have to leave.” 

“ To leave — are you going away again ? ” 

“ Yes. Have you not heard ? I did not 
complete my engagement. I am going 
again in September for six months.” 

“ I remember. But somehow I fancied — 
you seemed to have settled down into the 
old way at the Hall.” 

“ So my father appears to think. But it 
is not likely I shall ever make it my home 
again ; and that is partly the reason why I 
want my father to adopt the notion of Ai- 
m^e’s living with him. Ah, here are all the 
people coming back from their walk. How- 
ever, I shall see you again : perhaps this 
afternoon we may get a little quiet time, for 
I have a great deal to consult you about.” 

They separated thep, and Molly went up- 
stairs very happy, very full and warm at 
her heart ; it was so pleasant to have Roger 
talking to her in this way, like a friend ; 
she had once thought that she could never 
look upon the great brown-bearded celebri- 
ty in the former light of almost brotherly 
intimacy, but now it was all coming right. 


There was no opportunity for renewed con- 
fidences that afternoon. Molly went a quiet 
decorous drive as fourth with two dowagers 
and one spinster ; but it was very pleasant 
to think that she should see him again at 
dinner, and again to-morrow. On the Sun- 
day evening, as they were all sitting and loi- 
tering on the lawn before dinner, Roger went 
on with what he had to say about the posi- 
tion of his sister-in-law in his father’s house : 
the mutual bond between the mother and 
grandfather being the child ; who was also, 
through jealousy, the bone of contention 
and the severance. There were many lit- 
tle details to be given in order to make 
Molly, quite understand the difficulty of the 
situations on both sides; and the young 
man and the girl became absorbed in what 
they were tafking about, and wandered 
away into the shade of the long avenue. 
Lady Harriet, separated herself from a 
group and came up to Lord Hollingford, 
who was sauntering a little apart, and put- 
ting her arm within his with the familiarity 
of a favourite sister, she said, — 

u Don’t you think that your pattern 
young man, and my favourite young wo- 
man, are finding out each other’s good qual- 
ities ? ” 

He had not been observing as she had 
been. 

“ Who do yon mean 1 ” said he. 

“ Look along the avenue ; who are 
those V ” 

“ Mr. Hamley and — is it not Miss Gib- 
son ? I can’t quite make out. Oh ! if 
you’re letting your fancy run off in that di- 
rection, I can tell you it’s quite waste of 
time. Roger Hamley is a man who will 
soon have an European reputation ! ” 

“ That’s very possible, and yet it does not 
make any difference in my opinion. Molly 
Gibson is capable of appreciating him.” 

“ She is a a very pretty, good little coun- 
try-girl. I don’t mean to say anything 
against her, but” — 

“ Remember the Charity Ball ; you called 
her ‘unusually intelligent* after you had 
danced with her there. But after all we 
are like the getiie and the fairy in the Ara- 
bian Nights ’ Entertainment , who each cried 
up the merits of the Prince Caramalzaman 
and the Princess Badoura.” 

“ Hamley is not a marrying man.” 

“ How do you know V ” 

“ I know that he has very little private 
fortune, and I know that science is not a 
remunerative profession, if profession it can 
be called.” 

j “Oh, if that’s all — a hundred things 
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may happen — some one majr leave him a 
fortime — or this tiresome little heir that 
nobody wanted, may die.” 

44 Hush, Harriet, that's the worst of allow- 
ing yourself to plan far ahead for the fu- 
ture ; you are sure to contemplate the death 
of some one, and to reckon upon the contin- 
gency as affecting events.” 

44 As if lawyers were not always doing 
something of the kind ! ” 

44 Leave it to those to whom it is necessa- 
ry. I dislike planning marriages or looking 
forward to deaths about equally.” 

“You are getting very prosaic and tire- 
some. Hollingtord ! ” 

44 Only getting ! ” said he smiling. “ I 
thought you had always looked upon me as 
a tiresome matter-of-fact fellow.” 

44 Now, if you're going to fish for a com- 
pliment, I am gone. Only remember my 
prophecy when my vision comes to pass ; or 
make a bet, and whoever wins shall spend 
the money on a present to Prince Caramal- 
zaman or Princess Badoura, as the case 
may be.” 

Lord Hollingford remembered his sister’s 
words as he heard Roger say to Molly as 
he was leaving the Towers on the following 
day. — 

44 Then I rday tell my father that you will 
come and pay him a visit next week ? You 
don't know what pleasure it will give him.” 
He had been on the point of saying 4i will 
give us,” but he had an instinct which told 
him it was as well to consider Molly's prom- 
ised visit as exclusivelv made to his father. 

The next day Molly went home; she 
was astonished at herself for being so sorry 
to leave the Towers ; and found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to reconcile the long-fixed 
idea of toe house as a place wherein to suf- 
fer all a child’s tortures of dismay and for- 
lornness with her new and fresh conception. 
She had gained health, she had had pleas- 
ure, the faint fragrance of a new and unac- 
knowledged hope had stolen into her life. 
No wonder that Mr. Gibson was struck with 
the improvement in her looks, and Mrs. 
Gibson impressed with her increased grace. 

u Ah, Molly,” said she, 44 it’s really won- 
derful to see what a little good society will 
do for a girl. Even a week of association 
with such people as one meets with at the 
Towers is, as somebody said of a lady of 
rank whose name I have forgotten, 4 a po- 
lite edncation in itself.* There is something 
quite different about you — a je n'e 8?ais 
quoi — that would tell me at once that you 
nave been mingling with the aristocracy. 
With all her charms, it was what my dar- 
ling Cynthia wanted ; not that Mr. Hender- 


son thought so, for a more devoted lover 
can hardly be conceived. He absolutely 
bought her a parure of diamonds. I was 
obliged to say to him that 1 bad studied to 
preserve her simplicity of taste, and that he 
must not corrupt her with too much luxury. 
But I was rather disappointed at their go- 
ing off without a maid. It was the one 
blemish in the arrangements, the spot in 
the sun. Dear Cynthia, when I think of 
her, I do assure you, Molly, I make it my 
nightly prayer that I may be able to find 
you just such another husband. And all 
this time you have never told me who you 
met at the Towers ? ” 

Molly ran over a list of names. Roger 
Hamley’s came last. 

44 Upon my word ! That young man is 
pushing his way up !” 

44 The Hamleys are a far older family than 
the Cumnors,” said Molly, flushing up. 

44 Now, Molly, I can’t have you democrat- 
ic. Rank is a great distinction. It is quite 
enough to have dear papa with democratic 
tendencies. But we won’t begin to quarrel. 
Now that you and I are left alone we ought 
to be bosom friends, and I hope we shall 
be. Roger Hamley did not say much about 
that unfortunate little Osborne Hamley, I 
suppose.” 

44 On the contrary. He says his father 
dotes on the child; and he seemed very 
proud of him, himself.” 

44 1 thought the squire must be getting 
very much infatuated with something. I 
daresay the French mother takes care of 
that Why ! he has scarcely taken any 
notice of you for this month or more, and 
before that you were everything.” 

It was about six weeks since Cynthia's en- 
gagement had become publicly known, and 
that might have had something to do with 
the squire’s desertion, Molly thought. But 
she said, — 

44 The squire has sent me an invitation to 
go and stay there next week if you have 
no objection, mamma. They seem to want 
a companion for Mrs. Osborne Hamley, 
who is not very strong.” 

44 1 can hardly tell what to say, — I don't 
like your having to associate with a French- 
woman of doubtful rank; and I can’t bear 
the thought of losing my child — my only 
daughter now. I did ask Helen Kirkpat- 
rick, but she can’t come for some time ; 
and the house is going to be altered. Papa 
has consented to build me another room at 
last, for Cynthia and Mr. Henderson will, 
of course, come and see us ; we shall have 
many more visitors, I expect, and your bed- 
room will make a capital lumber-room ; and 
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Maria wants a week's holiday. I am always 
so unwilling to put any obstacles in the way 
of any o^e’s pleasure, — weakly unwilling, 
I believe, — but it certainly would be very 
convenient to have you out of the house for 
a few days ; so, for once, I will waive my 
own wish for your companionship, and 
plead your cause with papa." 

Miss Brownings came to .call and hear the 
double batch of news. Mrs. Goodenough 
had come the very day on which they had 
returned from Miss Hornblower’s, to tell 
them the astounding fact of Molly Gibson 
having gone on a visit to the Towers ; not 
to come back at night, but to sleep there, 
to be there for two or three days, just as if 
she was a young lady of quality. So Miss 
Browning came to hear all the details of the 
wedding from Mrs. Gibson, and the history 
of Molly’s visit at the Towers as well. But 
Mrs. Gibson did not like this divided inter- 
est, and some of her old jealousy of Molly’s 
intimacy at the Towers had returned. 

“ Now, Molly,” said Miss Browning, “ let 
us hear how you behaved among the great 
folks. You must hot be set up with all their 
attention; remember that they pay it to 
you for your good father’s sake.” 

“ Molly is, I think, quite aware,” put in 
Mrs. Gibson, in her most soft and languid 
tone, “ that she owes her privilege of visiting 
at such a house to Lady Cumnor’s kind de- 
sire to set my mind quite at liberty at the 
time of Cynthia’s marriage. As soon as ever 
I had returned home, Molly came back ; 
indeed I should not have thought it right to 
let her intrude upon their kindness beyond 
what was absolutely necessary.” 

Molly felt extremely uncomfortable at all 
this, although perfectly aware of the entire 
inaccuracy of the statement. 

“ Well, but, Molly ! ” said Miss Browning, 
“ never mind whether you went there on 
your own merits, or . your worthy father’s 
merits, or Mrs. Gibsons merits ; but tell us 
what you did when you were there.” 

So Molly began an account of their say- 
ings and doings, which she could have made 
far more interesting to Mis3 Browning and 
Miss Phoebe if she had not been conscious 
of her stepmother's critical listening. She 
had to tell it all with a mental squint; the 
surest way to spoil a narration. She was 
also subject to Mrs. Gibson’s perpetual cor- 
rections of little statements which she knew 
to be facts. But what vexed her most of 
all was Mrs. Gibson’s last speech before the 
Miss Brownings left. 

“Molly has fallen into rambling ways 
with this visit of hers, of which she makes 


so much, as if nobody had ever been in a 
great house but herself. She is going to 
Hamley Hall next week, — getting quite 
dissipated in fact.” 

Yet to Mrs. Goodenough, the next caller 
on the same errand of congratulation, Mrs. 
Gibson’s tone was quite different. There 
had always been a tacit antagonism be- 
tween the two, and the conversation now 
ran as follows : — 

Mrs. Goodenough began, 

“Well! Mrs. Gibson, I suppose I must 
wish you joy of Miss Cynthia’s marriage; I 
should condole with some mothers as had 
lost their daughters ; but you’re not one of 
that sort, I reckon.” 

Now, as Mrs. Gibson was not quite sure 
to which “sort” of mothers the greatest 
credit was to be attached, she found it a 
little difficult how to frame her reply. 

“ Dear Cynthia! ” she said. “ One can’t 
but rejoice in her happiness ! And yet ” — 
she ended her sentence by sighing. 

“ Ay. She was a young woman as would 
always have her followers; for, to tell the 
truth, she was as pretty a creature as ever 
I saw in my life. And all the more she need- 
ed skilful guidance. I am sure I, for one, 
am as glad as can be she’s done so well by 
herself. Folks say Mr. Henderson has a 
handsome private fortune over and above 
what he makes by the law.” 

“ There is no fear but that my Cynthia 
will have everything this world can give ! 99 
said Mrs. Gibson with dignity. 

“ Well, well 1 she was always a bit of a 
favourite of mine ; and as I was saying to 
my granddaughter there ” (for she was ac- 
companied by a young lady, who looked 
keenly to the prospect of some wedding- 
cake}, “I was never one of those who ran 
her aown and called her a flirt and a jilt. 
I’m glad to hear she’s like to be so well off. 
And now, I suppose, you’ll be turning your 
mind to doing something for Miss Molly 
there?” 

“ If you mean by that, doing anything 
that can, by hastening her marriage, de- 
prive me of the company of one who is like 
my own child, you are very much mistaken, 
Mrs. Goodenough. And pray remember, I 
am the last person in the world to match- 
make. Cyntnia made Mr. Henderson’s ac- 
quaintance at her uncle’s in London.” 

“ Ay ! I thought her cousin was very often 
ill, and needing her nursing, and you were 
very keen she should be of use. I am not 
saying but what it is right in a mother ; I’m 
onlyputting in a word for Miss Molly. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Goodenough,” said 
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Molly, half-angry, half-laughing. “ When 
I want to be married, I'll not trouble mamma. 
Ill look out for myself.” 

“ Molly is becoming so popular, I hardly 
know how we shall keep her at home,” said 
Mrs. Gibson. w I miss her sadly ; but, as I 
said to Mr. Gibson, let young people have 
change, and see a little of the world while 
they are young. It has been a great ad- 
vantage to her being at the Towers while 
so many clever ana distinguished people 
were there. I can already see a difference 
in her tone of conversation : an elevation in 
her choice of subjects. And now she is 
going to Hamley Hall. I can assure you I 
ieel quite a proud mother, when I see how 
die is sought after. And my other daugh- 
ter — my Cynthia — writing such letters 
from Paris ! ” 

“ Things is a deal changed since my 
day*, for sure,” said Mrs. Goodenough. 
u So, perhaps, I’m no judge. When I was 
married first, him and me went in a post- 
chaise to his father’s house, a matter of 
twenty mile off at the outside ; and sate 
down to as good a supper amongst his 
friends and relations as you’d wish to see. 
And that was my first wedding jaunt. My 
second was when I better knowed my worth 
as a bride, and thought that now or never 
I most see London. Hut I were reckoned a 
▼cry extravagant sort of a body to go so 
far, and spend my money, though Jerry had 
left me uncommon well off. But now young 
folks go off to Paris, and think nothing of 
the cost : and it’s well if wilful waste don’t 
make woeful want before they die. But 
Im thankful somewhat is being done for 
Money’s chances, as I said afore. 
It’s not quite what I should have liked to 
have done for my Anna-Maria though. 
But times are changed, as I said just now.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 

HOLLY GIBSON AT HAMLEY HALL. 

The conversation ended there for the 
time. Wedding-cake and wine were brought 
in, and it was Molly’s duty to serve them 
out. But those last words of Mrs. Goode- 
noogh’s tingled in her ears, and she tried 
to interpret them to her own satisfaction in 
any way but the obvious one. And that, 
too, was destined to be confirmed ; for di- 
rectly after Mrs. Goodenough took her 
leave, Mrs. Gibson desired Molly to carry 
away the tray to a table close to an open 
corner window, where the things might be 
placed in readiness for any future callers ; 
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and underneath this open window went 
the path from the house-door to the road. 
Molly heard Mrs. Goodenough spying to her 
granddaughter, — 

“ That Mrs. Gibson is a deep un. There’s 
Mr. Roger Hamley as like as not to have 
the Hall estate, and she sends Molly a- visit- 
ing ” — and then she passed out of hearing. 
Molly could have burst out crying, with a 
full sudden conviction of what Mrs. Good- 
enough had been alluding to : her sense of 
the impropriety of Molly’s going to visit 
at the Hall when Roger was at home. To 
be sure Mrs. Goodenough was a common- 
place, unrefined woman. Mrs. Gibson did 
not seem to have even noticed the allusion, 
Mr. Gibson took it all as a matter of course 
that Molly should go to the Hall as simply 
now, as she had done before. Roger had 
spoken of it in so straight forward a manner 
as showed he had no conception of its being 
an impropriety, — this visit, — this visit un- 
til now so happy a subject of anticipation. 
Molly felt as if she could never speak to 
any one of the idea to which Mrs. Goode- 
nough’s words had given rise ; as if she 
could never be the first to suggest the no- 
tion of impropriety, which pre-supposed 
what she blushed to think of. Then she 
tried to comfort herself by reasoning. If 
it had been wrong, forward, or indelicate, 
really improper in the slighest degree, who 
would have been so ready as her father to 
put his veto upon it ? But reasoning was 
of no use after Mrs. Goodenough’s words 
had put fancies into Molly’s head. The 
more she bade these fancies begone the 
more they answered her (as Daniel 
O’Rourke did the man in the moon, when 
he bade Dan get off his seat on the sickle, 
and go into empty space), “ The more ye 
ask us the more we won’t stir.” One may 
smile at a young girl’s miseries of this de- 
scription ; but they are very real and sting- 
ing miseries to her. All that Molly could 
do was to resolve on a single eye to the dear 
old squire, and his mental and bodily com- 
forts ; to try and heal up any breaches 
which might have occurred between him 
and Aimce ; and to ignore Roger as much 
as possible. Good Roger ! Kind Roger ! 
Dear Roger ! It would be very hard to 
avoid him as much as was consistent with 
common politeness ; but it would be right 
to do it; and when she was with him she 
must be as natural as possible, or he might 
observe some difference ; but what was 
natural ? How much ought she avoid being 
with him ? Would he even notice if she 
was more chary of her company, more 
calculating of her words? Alas! the 
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simplicity of their intercourse was spoilt ers enjoying. Aim^e could hardly attend 
henceforwards ! She made laws for her- to Molly for her anxiety as to what her boy 
self; she resolved to devote herself to the was doing and eating ; yet she said nothing, 
squire and to Aimde, and to forget Mrs. Roger took the end of the table opposite to 
Goodenough’s foolish speeches ; out her that at which sate grandfather and grand- 
perfect freedom was gone; and with it child. After the boy’s first wants were 
naif her chance, that is to say, half her gratified the squire addressed himself to 
chance would have been lost over any Molly. 

strangers who had not known her before : “ Well ! and so you can come here a-vis- 

they would probably have thought her stiff iting though you have been among the 
and awkward, and apt to say things and grand folks. 1 thought you were going to 
then retract them, liut she was so differ- cut us, Miss Molly, when I heard you was 
ent from her usual self that Roger noticed gone to the Towers — could not find any 
the change in her as soon as she arrived at other place to stay at while father and 
the Hall. She had carefully measured out mother were away, but an earl’s, eh ? ” 
the days of her visit ; they were to be ex- u They asked me, and I went,” said Mol- 
actly the same number as she had spent at ly ; “ now you’ve asked me, and I’ve come 
the Towers. She feared lest if she stayed here.” 

at the nail a shorter time the squire might “ I think you might ha’ known you’d be 
be annoyed. Yet how charming the place always welcome here, without waiting for 
looked in its early autumnal glow as she asking.' Why, Molly I I look upon you as 
drove up! And there was Roger at the a kind of a daughter more than Madam 
hall-door waiting to receive her, watching there ! ” dropping his voice a little, and per- 
for her coming. And now he retreated, ap- haps supposing that the child’s babble would 
parently to summon his sister-in-law, who drown the signification of his words, 
came now timidly forward in her deep M Nay, you need not look at me so pitiful- 
widow’s mourning, holding her boy in her ly — she does not follow English readily.” 
arms as if to protect her shyness ; but he “ I think she does ! ” said Molly, in a low 
struggled down, and ran towards the car- voice, not looking up, however, for fear of 
riage, eager to greet his friend the coach- catching another glimpse at Aimee’s sudden 
man, and to obtain a promised ride. Roger forlornness of expression and deepened col- 
did not say much himself : he wanted to our. She felt grateful, as if for a personal 
make Aimde feel her place as daughter of favour, when she heard Roger speaking to 
the house ; but she was too timid to speak Aimde the moment afterwards in the tender 
much. And she only took Molly by the terms of brotherly friendliness ; and pres- 
hand and led her into the drawing-room, ently these two 'were sufficiently engaged 
where, as if by a sudden impulse of grati- in a tete-h-tcte conversation to allow Molly 
tude for all the tender nursing she had re- and the squire to go on talking, 
ceived during her illness, she put her arms He’s a sturdy chap, is not he ? ” said 
round Molly and kissed her long and well, the squire, stroking the little Roger’s curly 
And after that they came to be friends. head. “ And he can puff four puffs at 
It was nearly lunch-time, and the squire grandpapa’s pipe without being sick, can’t 
always made his appearance at that meal, he ? ” 

more for the pleasure of seeing his grandson “ I s’ant puff any more puffs,” said the boy 
eat his dinner, than for any hunger of his resolutely. ‘‘ Mamma says no. I s’ant.” 
own. To-day Molly quickly saw the whole “ That’s just like her 1 ” said the squire, 
state of the family affairs. She thought dropping his voice this time, however. u As 
that even had Roger said nothing about if it could do the child any harm!” 
them at the Towers, she should have found Molly made a point of turning, the con- 
out thH neither the father nor the daugh- versation from all personal subjects after 
ter-in-law had as yet found the clue to each this, and kept the squire talking about the 
other’s characters, although they had now progress of his drainage during the rest of 
been living for several months in the same lunch. He offered to take her to see it ; 
house. Annee seemed to forget her Eng- and she acceded to the proposal, thinking, 
lish in her nervousness; arid to watch meantime, how little she need have antic; - 
with the jealous eyes of a dissatisfied moth- pated the being thrown too intimately with 
er all the proceedings of the squire towards Roger, who seemed to devote himself to his 
her little boy. They were not of the wi- sister-in-law. But, in the evening, when Ai- 
sest kind, it must be owned ; the child sipped mee had gone upstairs to put her boy to 
the strong ale with evident relish, and clam- bed, and tne squire was asleep in his easy 
oured for everything which he saw the oth- chair, a sudden flush of memory brought 
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Mrs. Goodenondi’s words again to her mind. 
She was virtually tete-h-tete with Roger, as 
she had been dozens of times before, but 
now she could not help assuming an air of 
constraint : her eyes did not meet his in the 
old frank way ; she took up a book at a 
pause in the conversation, and left him puz- 
zled and annoyed at the change in her 
manner. And so it went on during all the 
time of her visit. If sometimes she forgot 
and let herself go into all her old natural- 
ness, by-and-by she checked herself, and 
became comparatively cold and reserved. 
Roger was pained at all this — more pained 
day after day ; more anxious to discover 
the cause. Aimee, too, silently noticed 
how different Molly became in Roger’s 
presence. One day she conld not help say- 
ing to Molly, — 

4,1 Don’t you like Roger ? Tou would if 
yon only knew how good he was ! He is 
learned, but that is nothing : it is his good- 
ness that one admires and loves.” 

u He is very good,” said Molly. 44 1 have 
known him long enough to know that.” 

rt But you don’t think him agreeable ? 
He is not like my poor husband, to be sure ; 
and you knew him well, too. Ah ! tell me 
about him once again. When you first 
knew him ? When his mother was alive ? ” 

Molly had grown very fond of Aimee: 
when the latter was at her ease she had 
very charming and attaching ways; but 
feeling uneasy in her position in the squire’s 
house, she was almost repellent to him ; and 
be. too, put on his worst side to her. Roger 
was most anxious to bring them together, 
and had several consultations with Molly 
as to the best means of accomplishing this 
end. As long as they talked upon this sub- 
ject she spoke to him in the quiet sensible 
manner which she inherited from her fath- 
er ; but when their discussions on this point 
were ended, she fell back into her piquant 
assumption of dignified reserve. It was 
Tery difficult to her to maintain this strange 
manner, especially when once or twice she 
fancied that it gave him pain; and she 
would go into her own room and suddenly 
burst into tears on these occasions, and wish 
that her visit was ended, and that she was 
ooee again in the eventless tranquillity of 
her own home. Yet presently hef fancy 
changed, and she clung to the swiftly pass- 
ing hours, as if she would still retain the 
happiness of each. For, unknown to her, 
Roger was exerting himself to make her 
visit pleasant. He was not willing to ap- 
pear as the instigator of all the little plans 
for each day, for he felt as if somehow he 
did not hold the same place in her regard 
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as formerly. Still, one day Aimde suggest- 
ed a nutting expedition — another day they 
gave little Roger the unheard-of pleasure 
of tea out-of-doors — there was something 
else agreeable for a third ; and it was Rog- 
er who arranged all these simple pleasures 

— such as he knew Molly would enjoy. 
But to her he only appeared as the ready 
forwarder of Aimde’s devices. The week 
was nearly gone, when one morning the 
squire found Roger sitting in the old library 

— with a book before him, it is true, but so 
deep in thought that he was evidently star- 
tled by his father’s unexpected entrance. 

44 1 thought I should find thee here, my 
lad ! Well have the old room done up 
again before winter ; it smells musty enough, 
and yet I see it’s the place for thee! I 
want thee to go with me round the five-acre. 
I’m thinking of laying it down in grass. 
It’s time for yoi* to be getting into the Iresh 
air, you look quite woe-begoue over books, 
books, books ; there never was a thing like 
’em for stealing a man’s health out of him ! ” 

So Roger went out with his father, with- 
out saying many words till they were at 
some distance from the house. Then he 
brought out a sentence with such abrupt- 
ness that he repaid his father for the start 
the latter had given him a quarter of an 
hour before. 

“Father, you remember I’m going out 
again to the Cape next month ! You spoke 
of doing up the library. If it is for me, I 
shall be away all the winter.” 

44 Can’t you get off it ? ” pleaded his fa- 
ther. 44 1 thought maybe you’d forgotten all 
about it.” 

“ Not likely ! ” said Roger, half-smiling. 

44 Well, but they might have found an- 
other man to finish up your work.” 

44 No one can finish it but myself. Be- 
sides, an engagement is an engagement. 
When I wrote to Lord Hollingford to tell 
him I must come home, I promised to go out 
again for another six months.” 

44 Ay. I know. And perhaps it will put 
it out of my mind. It will always be hard 
on me to part from thee.. But I daresay it’s 
best for you.” 

Roger’s colour deepened. 44 You are 
alluding to — to Miss Kirkpatrick — Mrs. 
Henderson I mean. Father, let me tell you 
once'for all I think that was rather a hasty 
affair. I am pretty sure now that we were 
not suited to each other. I was wretched 
when I got her letter — at the Cape I mean 

— but I believe it was for the best.” 

44 That’s right. That’s my own boy,” said 
the squire, turning round and shaking hands 
with his son with vehemence. 44 And now 
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HI tell you what I heard the other day, 
when I. was at the magistrates* meeting. 
They were all saying she had jilted Pres- 
ton.*’ 

“ I don’t want to hear anything against 
her : she may have her faults, but I can 
never forget how I once loved her.** 

u Well, well! Perhaps it’s right. I w.as 
not so bad about it, was I, Roger? Poor 
Osborne need uot have been so secret with 
me. I asked your Miss Cynthia out here — 
and her mother and all — my bark is worse 
than my bite. For if I had a wish on earth 
it was to see Osborne married as befitted j 
one of an old stock, and he went and chose 
out this French girl, of no family at all, 
only a ** — 

44 Never mind what she was ; look at what 
she is ! I wonder you are not more taken 
with her humility and sweetness, father ! ** 

44 1 don’t even call her pretty,** said the 
squire, uneasily, for he dreaded a repetition 
of the arguments which Roger had often 
used to make him give Aimee her proper 
due of affection and position. 44 Now your 
Miss Cynthia was pretty, I will say that for 
her, the baggage ! and to think that when 
you two lads flew right in your father’s 
face, and picked out girls below you in rank 
and family, you should neither of you have 
set your fancies on my little Molly there. 

I daresay I should ha* been angry enough at 
the time, but the lassie would ha* found her 
way to my heart, as never this French lady, 
nor t’other one, could ha' done.” 

Roger did not answer. 

“I don’t see why you might not put up for 
her still. I’m humble enough now, and 
you’re not heir as Osborne was who mar- 
ried a servant-maid. Don’t you think you 
could turn your thoughts to Molly Gibson, 
Roger.” 

“ No ! ” said Roger, shortly. 44 It’s too late 
— too late. Don’t let us talk any more of 
my marrying. Is not this the five-acre 
field ? ” And soon he was discussing the 
relative values of meadow, arable and pas- 
ture land with his father, as heartily as if 
he had never known Molly, or loved Cyn- 
thia. But the squire was not in such good 
spirits, and went but heavily into the dis- 
cussion. At the end of it he said apropos 
de bottes, 

44 Buti don’t you think you could like her 
if you tried, Roger ? ” 

Roger knew perfectly well to what his fa- 
ther was alluding, but for an instant he was 
on the point of pretending to misunder- 
stand. At length, however, he said, in a 
low voice, 

44 1 shall never try, father. Don’t let us 


talk any more about it. As I said before, it 
is too late.” 

The squire was like a child to whom some 
toy has been refused ; from time to time the 
thought of his disappointment in this mat- 
ter recurred to his mind ; and then he took 
to blaming Cynthia as the primary cause of 
Roger’s present indifference to wbmankind. 

It so happened that on Molly’s last morn- 
ing at the nail, she received her first letter 
from Cynthia — Mrs. Henderson. It was 
just before breakfast-time : Roger was out 
of doors, Aimee had not as yet come down ; 

: Molly was alone in the dining-room, where 
the table was already laid. She had just 
finished reading her letter when the squire 
came in, and sne immediately and joyfully 
told him what the morning had brought to 
her. But when she saw the squire’s face 
she could have bitten her tongue out for 
having named Cynthia’s name to him. He 
looked vexed and depressed. 

44 I wish I might never hear of her again. 

I do. She’s been the bane of my Roger, 
that’s what she has. I have not slept half 
the night, and it’s all her fault. Why, 
there’s my boy saying now that he has no 
heart for ever marrying, poor lad ! I wish 
it had been you, Molly, my lads bad taken a 
fancy for. 1 told Roger so t’other day, and 
I said that for all you were beneath what I 
ever thought to see them marry, — well — 
it’s of no use — it’s too late, now, as he said. 
Only never let me hear that baggage’s name 
again, that’s all. And no offence to you, 
efther, lassie. I know you love the wench ; 
but if you’ll take an old man’s word, you’re 
worth a score of her. I wish young men 
would think so too,” he muttered as he went 
to the side-table to carve the hath, while 
Molly poured out the tea — her heart very 
hot all the time, and effectually silenced for 
a space. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that she could keep tears of mortifica- 
tion from falling. She felt altogether in a 
wrong position in that house, which had 
been like a home to her until this last visit. 
What with Mrs. Goodenough’s remarks, and 
now this speech of the squire’s, implying — 
at least to her susceptible imagination — 
that his father had proposed her as a wife 
to Roger, and that she had been rejected, 
she was more glad than she could express, 
or even think, that she was going home this 
very morning. Roger came in from his 
walk while she was in this state of feeling. 
He saw in an instant that something had 
distressed Molly ; and he longed to have the 
old friendly right of asking her what it was. 
But she had effectually kept him at too 
great a distance during the last few days for 
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him to feel at liberty to speak to her in the j would have been thankful to tell him all ; 
©Id straightforward brotherly way ; especial- 1 she believed that he could have helped her 
ly now, when he perceived her efforts to more than any one to understand how she 
conceal her feelings, and the way in which ought to behave rightly ; he would have 
sbe drank her tea m feverish haste, and ac- disentangled her fancies, — if only he him- 
cepted bread only to crumble it about her self bad not lain at the very core and cen- 
pl&te, untouched. It was all that he could tre of all her perplexity and dismay. How 
do to make talk under these circumstances ; could she tell him of Mrs. Goodenough's 
but he backed up her efforts as well as he words troubling her maiden modesty ? 
could until Aimee came down, grave and , How could she ever repeat what his father 
anxious ; her boy had not had a good night, j had said that morning, and assure him that 
and did not seem well ; he had fallen into a , she, no more than he, wished that their old 
feverish sleep now, or she could not have friendliness should be troubled by the 
left him. Immediately the whole table was j thought of a nearer relationship ? 
in a ferment. The squire pushed away his j No, you never vexed me in my whole 
plate, and could eat no more ; Roger was : life, Roger,” said she, looking straight at him 
trying to extract a detail or a fact out | for the first time for many days, 
of Aim^e, who began to give way to tears. | % “I believe you, because you say so. I 
Molly quickly proposed that the carnage, j have no right to ask further, Molly. Will 
which had been ordered to take her home ; you give me back one of those flowers, as a 
at eleven, should come round immediately pledge of what you have said ? ” 

— she had everything ready packed up, she , “ Take whichever you like," said she, 

said, — and bring back her father at once, j eagerly offering him the whole nosegay to 
By leaving directly, she said it was proba- choose from. 

bie they might catch him after he had re- 44 No ; you must choose, and you must 
turned framJiis morning visits in the town, give it me.” 

and before he had set off on his more dis- Just then the squit-e came in. Roger 
tant round. Her proposal was agreed to, would have been glad if Molly had not 
and she went upstairs to put on her things, gone on so eagerly to ransack the bunch 
She came down all ready into the drawing- for the choicest flower in his father’s pres- 
rootn, expecting to find Aimtte and the ' ence; but she exclaimed : 
squire there ; but during her absence word 44 Oh, please, Mr. Hamlcy, do you know 
had been brought to the anxious mother and which is Roger’s favourite flower ? ” 
grandfather that the child had wakened 44 No. A rose, I daresay. The carriage 
up in a panic, and both had rushed up to is at the door, and, Molly my dear, I don’t 
their darling. But Roger was in the draw- want to hurry you, but ” — 
ing-room awaiting Molly, with a large bunch “ 1 know. Here, Roger, — here is a 
of the choicest flowers. rose ! 

u Look, Molly ! ” said he, as she was on 
the point of leaving the room again, on (“And red as a rose was she.”) 

finding him there alone. “ I gathered these 

flowen for you* before breakfast.” He I will find papa as soon as ever I get home, 
came to meet her reluctant advance. How is the little boy ? ” 

u Thank you ! ” said she. “ You are 44 I’m afraid he’s beginning of some kind 

very kind. I am very much obliged to of a fever.” 

you.” And the squire took her to the carriage, 

“ Then you must do something for me,” talking all the way of the little boy ; Roger 
said be, determined not to notice the re- following, and hardly heeding what he was 
straint of her manner, and making the re- doing in the answer to the question he kept 
arrangement of the flowers which sbe held asking himself: 44 Too late — or not ? Can 
a sort of link between the^a, so that she she ever forget that my first foolish love 
eouid not follow her impulse, and leave the w as g iven to one so different?” 
room. While she, as the carriage rolled away, 

«* Tell me, — honestly as I know you will kept saying to herself, — “We are friends 
if yon speak at all, — have not I done some- again. I don’t believe he will remember 
thing to vex you since we were so happy what the dear squire took it into his head 

at the Towers together ? ” to suggest for many days. It is so pleasant 

His voice wfes so kind and true, — his to be on the old terms again ; and what 
manner so winning yet wistful, that Molly lovely flowers ! ” 

THIRD 8ZBLE8.* LIVING AGS. VOL. XXXII. 1444. 
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From the Month. 
HENRY TAYLOR. 

The present century has been a great 
age of English poetry — greater unquestion- 
ably than any which preceded it, except 
the Elizabethan. But there is one great 
difference between the Elizabethan poetry 
and that of the nineteenth century. Our 

C ts of the sixteenth century in the main 
a to each other a considerable resem- 
blance, — not in detail, but in spirit. The 
English poetry of the nineteenth century, 
on the other hand, has unconsciously divided 
itself into different schools, as remote from 
each other as were those ofltalian painting. 
In Wordsworth and Coleridge we have the 
school ^of philosophic thought,, united with a 
mystical reverence for nature. In Shelley, 
Keats, and Landor we find the classical or 
Hellenic school, with its sharpness of out- 
line, its love of definite and finite beauty, 
its appreciation of nature rather through 
the sensations than the intellect, and its 
habit of interpreting nature through sen- 
suous types and mythological fancies. In 
Leigh Hunt and Thomas Hood English 
poetry wears an Italian grace and gayety 
£f aspect ; while in the Pleasures of Memory 
•and the Pleasures of Hope we have the last 
echoes of the French, or pseudo-classical 
school, transmitted from Goldsmith and 
Pope. In Crabbe we find the school of dry 
ana hard reality, the dusty idyl of Common 
English life, — externally, prosaic enough, 
yet with poetry at its centre, like the spark 
latent in the flint The romantic and chiv- 
alrous tales of Scott were a revival of 
the old English ballad-poetry, with a larger 
development but a less fine handling and a 
less vivid inspiration. In Byron and Moore 
we have the poetry of passion, or, more 
correctly speaking, of emotional excitement; 
combined in the former instance with great 
energy of an imagination rather rhetorical 
than comprehensive or penetrating, and in 
the latter with great brilliancy and afflu- 
ence of fancy, but with little refinement. 

In our own day there have risen among 
us several new poets, the most celebrated 
of whom are unquestionably Mr. Tennyson 
and Mr. Henry Taylor. The poetry of the 
latter has now been presented to us in what 
is called a “complete edition and 
though we trust that it is not yet literally 
complete, enough of it is now before us to * 
.allow of a comparison between his several 

* The Poetical Worts of Henry Tqylor. u 3 vola. 

Chapman & Hall, 1864. 


works, and a more comprehensive estimate 
of them than we coula have made when 
each of them successively appeared. We 
have not space to notice them all, and 
shall here confine ourselves to the principal 
one, Philip van Artevelde. 

One of the most remarkable circumstan- 
ces connected with Mr. Taylor’s poetry is 
the small degree in which it can be classed 
with the schools above named. Like the 
first that we have referred to, it is thought- 
ful in an unusual degree ; but its thought- 
fulness is never abstract or metaphysical, 
still less mysticaL In moral gravity it has 
some affinity with Southey’s poetry; in 
scholarly and periodic construction of 
sentences, with Shelley’s ; in precision of 
form and compactness of diction, with Lan- 
dor’s. But in the case of these poets the re- 
semblance to Mr. Taylor is far less than the 
dissimilitude ; while with most of the other 
poets we have named he stands in striking 
contrast. There exists, it is true, one char- 
acteristic in common between the authors of 
Childe Harold and of Philip van Artevelde : 
in each case there is a strongly-marked 
ideal of human character, with which the au- 
thor is plainly in sympathy, and with which 
he has a singular power of making us sympa- 
thize. The two ideals have also, with all 
their antagonism, thus much in common, — 
that they both eminently belong to the 
sphere pf the natural man, and have few 
relations with the spiritual. But in all else 
they are absolutely opposed to each other. 
Lord Byron’s ideal is that of a man mas- 
tered by his passions, or impelled main- 
i ly by his wrongs ; one whose strength, like 
that of a projectile, is not a strength inhe- 
rent in him, but one to which he is subject- 
ed. The ideal exhibited in Philip van Ar- 
tevelde, while equally of this world, is a no- 
bler conception. It is that of one whose 

f >assions are under the control of the intel- 
ect and moral will, however little these 
last are themselves ruled by a supernatural 

S rinciple. But here the analogy ends. jLord 
iyron constantly delineates the same ideal 
in his various works ; a proof that, despite 
the great ability of his dramas, his genius 
was not dramatic. Mr. Taylor’s ideal may 
be found adumbrated in Isaac Comnenas , 
his earliest drama, while it is completely de- 
lineated in Philip van Artevelde ; but in the 
latter work, and stilTmore in his two later 
dramas, characters cast in the most different 
moulds are illustrated with no less vigour. 
His union of vigour with classic gtace is his 
chief characteristic. 

Mr. Taylor’s poetry is preeminently that 
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of action, as Lord Byron.’s is that of passion ; 
or rather it includes action as well as pas- 
sion, thus corresponding with Milton's defi- 
nition of tragic poetry as u high actions and 
high passions best describing.’* It is this 
peculiarity which has made him succeed in a 
species of poetry which most of our modern 
poets have attempted, but almost all unsuc- 
cessfully. 

Wordsworth wrote a drama in his youth 
which he published in his old age : Cole- 
ridge wrote two ; but though they bear the 
impress of genius, we feel in reading them 
that the author was not in natural sympathy 
with action, and that it was to him a dra- 
matic necessity, not a thing to be valued 
for its own sake. He could analyze what 
lay still, not exhibit the fleeting. His char- 
acters are metaphysical conceptions, work- 
ed out with a conscious exercise of the phil- 
osophic faculty, not with that spontaneous 
energy and instinctive felicity which belongs 
to the genius essentially dramatic. 

We should have felt certain that Sir 
Walter Scott could have excelled in the 
drama had he not made the attempt and 
failed. He could both conceive character 
and compose a story ; but he lacked appa- 
rently the fiery intensity of the drama, aud 
though a true poet, he is dramatic chiefly in 
his novels, while in bis poems he is contented 
with being picturesque. Mr. Landor has 
written several dramas and numerous dra- 
matic scenes. They abound in passages of 
high thought and refined sentiment ; and 
they are characterized, now by the impe- 
rious eloquence, now by the antique maj- 
esty of that great writer. Yet they are not 
dramatic ; the plot halts, as if the author 
had not thought it worth his pains to elabo- 
rate it ; the fact being that where a gen- 
uine sympathy with dramatic action exists, 
the instinct of art forces the dramatist to 
take pains with the plot, — which a cele- 
brated author once confessed that “ he al- 
ways left a good deal to Providence.** Mr. 
Lander's characters are also for the most 
part imperfectly conceived, though in the 
more impassioned scenes parts of them are 
brought out with a salient projection. It 
is in his Imaginary Conversations , where he 
has to do with dialogue but not with action, 
that his dramatic power achieves its highest 
triumphs. No matter what country or what 
age he deals with, he is always at home in 
this region of art, which he has conquered 
for his own. He dramatizes not only indi- 
vidnais but epochs, nations, and states of 
society. In such dialogues as that between 
Roger Ascham and Jane Grey, or that be- 


tween Bacon and Hooker, we have the 
England of the sixteenth century ; in his 
“ Lucullus and Caesar ’* we have old Rome ; 
in his u Epicurus, Ternissa, and Leontium ** 
we have more of Greece than we can gain 
from all other classical revivals put together. 
In his “ Pentameron *’ we have Italy at the 
restoration of literature. The dramatic 
rises to the full strength of the tragic in his 
“Tiberius and Vipsania;** — yet on the 
whole he failed as a dramtic poet. What 
he lacked was genuine sympathy with ac- 
tion. 

As an exception to the undramatic char- 
acter of modern English genius, the Qenci 
of Mr. Shelley may be named. An extra- 
ordinary vigour and skill are shown in the 
treatment of a subject so revolting as to be 
unfit for our times, despite the precedents, 
which are but partially such, of Pagan ’ 
Greece. Mr. Shelley in this work remark- 
ably exhibits the faculty of self-control that 
belongs to genius. On all other occasions 
his imagination not merely dealt largely 
with metaphor and image, but lived m a 
world of such. . He never saw anything as 
it was, because he always saw what it was 
like ; nay, hepiles im age upon image, and the 
object he describes is sometimes reflected from 
so many different mirrors that the dazzled 
reader walks in a sphere where it is hard to 
distinguish between substance and sem- 
blance. It was only by putting an absolute 
restraint upon himself that he could even 
hope to write a drama ; and in the whole of 
the Cenci there is but one passage tiat can be 
called figurative. The imagination self-sub- 
jected to this restraint became strengthen- 
ed for severer toils than usual, and mould- 
ed the work into a fair shape, though hewn 
out of a dark material. But he did not suc- 
ceed in similar attempts at a- later time. 
One who had the best means of forming .a 
correct Judgment, Leigh Hunt, believed 
that had Shelley lived he would have 
made himself chiefly known as a tragic 
poet ; but, as a matter of fact, he wrote his 
Witch of Atlas in three days, while the la- 
bour of weeks got him through but a few 
scenes of his projected drama on Charles I. 

Much of poetic and dramatic power has 
been shown by other recent writers besides 
those whom we have referred to ; but the 
result has seldom corresponded with the 
ability spent on them. Dean Mil man, 
Leigh Hunt, Barry Cornwall, Charles 
Lamb, George Darley, Shiel, and others 
have written dramas ; but it is chiefly in 
connection with other tasks that they are 
remembered; while the plays which have 
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been most successful on the stage — those of sued a want of adequate appreciation for 
Sir Bulwer Lytton and Sheridan Knowles its intellectual and immortal part ? I con- 
— have not been those of the highest lite- fess that such seems to me to have been 
rary merits. The undramatic character of both the natural and the actual result, and 
modern poetic genius is evinced by the fact I can hardly believe the public taste to have 
that while so many plays have been written, been in a healthy state whilst the most ap- 
so few finely-conceived and adequately- proved poetry of past times was almost 
illustrated original characters have been unread. We may now perhaps be turning 
added to the stores of the British drama, back to it ; but it was not, as far as I can 
One of these few is to be found in the judge, till more than a quarter of a century 
Mary Tudor of the late Sir Aubrey de had expired that any signs of reaction 
Vere, where the sad English queen — cer- could be discerned. Till then the elder 
tainly one of the most dramatic characters luminaries of our poetical literature were 
presented to us by history — is delineated obscured or little regarded, and we sat 
in her virtues and her errors, her wrongs with dazzled eyes at a h%h festival of 
and her woes, her aspirations and infirmi- poetry, where, as at the funeral of Arvalan, 
ties, with a strong clear hand and a fearless the torchlight put out the starlight. . . • 

impartiality. “ They (the popular modern poets) want- 

Mr. Taylor has how published six dramas : ed, in the first place, subject-matter. A 
Isaac ComnenuSy Philip van Artevelde (in feeling came^more easily to them than a re- 
two parts), Edwin the Fairy A Sicilian Sum- flection, and an image was always at hand 
mgr, and St. Clemenfs Eve. The earliest when a thought was not forthcoming. . . . 
of these, though at first less successful than The realities of nature, and the truths which 
the works that succeeded it, gave no doubt- they suggest, would have seemed cold and 
ful promise of a brilliant dramatic career, incongruous if suffered to mix with the 
The earlier works of men of genius, how- strains of impassioned sentiment and glow- 
ever inferior to their later, have generally ing imagery in which they poured them- 
contained the germ of the excellence de- selves forth. . . . Writers m however, 

veloped by labour and time ; and in this in- whose appeal is made so exclusively to the 
stance both the style of the work and the excitabilities of mankind will not find it 
character of the hero were an anticipation possible to work upon them continuously 
of that maturer drama whifh at once es- without a diminishing effect. Poetry of 
tablished the' poet’s reputation. It is not a which sense is not the basis, though it may 
little remarkable that a public which had be excellent of its kind, will not long be 
so long been accustomed to the vehement reputed to be poetry of the highest order.” 
stimulants of Lord Byron, and the bright The new aspirant was fortunate in his 
but superficial imagery of Moore, should theme. It was taken from a period of his- 
have responded to so sudden a summons, tory when the life of the Middle Ages was 
Had the challenge been a less bold one, it passing into that of modern political society, 
would probably have been less successful, and when those picturesqde pomps of chival- 
In the preface to Philip van Artevelde Mr. ry with which Sir Walter Scott had made 
Taylor proclaimed open war against the men familiar were beginning to yield before 
poetic taste of his time. The poets in the first blasts of a storm by which the ec- 
whom the age had chiefly delighted were clesiastical as well as the political institu- 
characterized, he affirmed, “by force and tions of Europe were visited before long, 
beauty of language, and by a versification In the fourteenth century the Flemish 
particularly easy and adroit, and abounding cities, though subject to the Earl of Flan- 
in that sort of melody which, by its very ders, enjoyed an almost republican inde- 
obvious cadences, makes itself most pleas- pendence with respect to their internal 
ing to an unpractised ear. They exhibited, affairs. If offended by one of the earl’s 
therefore, many of the most attractive bailiffs, they rose in arms under their as- 
graces and. charms of poetry, — its vital sociated “ guilds ” or crafts ; and could they 
warmth, not less than its external embel- have permanently united, it would have 
lishments; and had not the admiration been nearly impossible to have reduced 
which they excited tended to produce an them again to obedience. But the interest 
indifference to higher, graver, and more of one city was not that of another ; and in 
various endowments, no one would have Ghent itself, as well as the towns that sided 
said that it was, in any evil sense, excessive, with it — such as Damne, Ypres, Courtray, 
But from this unbounded indulgence in the Grammont, &e. — there were generally two 
mere luxuries of poetry has there not en- parties, that of the rich, whose trade re- 
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quired peace, and that of the poor, who re- 
garded war as their trade. It was appa- 
rently its nearness to actual life, not the 
chivalrous pageantry mixed up with it, that 
recommended this theme to a dramatist of 
robust and practical genius. The war was 
one which u in its progress extended to the 
whole of Flanders, and excited a degree of 
interest in all the civilized countries of 
Europe, for which the cause must be sought 
in the state of European communities at 
the time. It was believed that entire suc- 
cess on the part of Ghent would bring on a 
general rising almost throughout Christen- 
dom of the commonalty against the feudal 
lords and men of substance. The incorpo- 
ration of the citizens of Paris, known by the 
name of ‘ the Army with Mallets,’ was, ac- 
cording to the well-known chronicler of the 
period, * all by the example of them of 
Ghent.’ Nicholas le Flamand deterred 
them from pulling down the Louvre by 
urging the expediency of waiting to see 
what success might attend the Flemish in- 
surgents. At Rheims, Chalon9-on-the- 
Marne, at Orleans, Beauvoisin, the like 
designs were entertained. ‘ The rebellion 
of the Jacquerie,’ says Froissart, ; ‘ was 
never so terrible as this was likely to have 
been.* Brabant, Burgundy, and the lower 
part of Germany were in a dangerous con- 
dition ; and in England Wat Tyler’s re- 
bellion was contemporaneous, and not un- 
connected with what was going on in Flan- 
v ders.” (Preface.) It was the first great 
upheaval of the popular clement in modern 
society. At the end of the last century the 
** fountains of the great (L ep were broken 
open,” and the institutions which had sur- 
vived many a lesser shock went down be- 
neath the great deluge. In our own day the 
storfn continues to rage throughout no small 
part of the world ; nor is it likely to cease 
m those of our sons ; but the first murmurs 
of the tempest went forth from among the 
wealthy burghers of Flanders in the four- 
teenth century. 

The leader of the insurgent party had 
been Jacques van Artevelde, who was mur- 
dered in a popular tumult. Things had 
long gone ill : the men who had successively 
headed the revolt had pushed themselves 
into eminence by courage and military skill, 
hut had subsequently failed from want of 
personal ascendency and statesman-like 
ability. With the?r failure the play begins. 
Philip van Artevelde has lived the life of a ! 
reared student ; but Van den Bosch, a rough 
hard-headed chief of the insurgents, has 
shrewdness enough to know that the powers 
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of grave reflection in which he is himself 
deficient are as needful for the permanent 
success of a leader as energy and fearless- 
ne 8. He offers Philip the supreme com- 
mand in the people’s name, and the recluse 
becomes the man of action. He desires to 
avenge his father’s death ; he desires to res- 
cue his country from tyrants whose incom- 
petency he scorns as much as he hates their 
brutality ; but most of all he yields to that 
instinct which makes ability and daring seek 
a sphere large enough for them. The char- 
acter of Philip constitutes the principal in- 
terest of the drama. Habitually thought- 
ful he is, yet never abstract ; and the meta- 

C sical speculations to which he refers at a 
s period of his career as having once 
passed across his mind were evidently but 
those guests of youth which abide only with 
the few who have a special vocation for such 
inquiries. Life and man had been the sub- 
ject of his meditations; and living from his 
childhood amid the whirl of intense action, 
when the time came to take a part, action 
was as easy to him as thought unaccom- 
panied by action to Hamlet. He is not 
embarrassed by scruples. He never shrinks 
from what is need nil' because it involves 
suffering and danger, whether to others or 
to himself. He is not selfish, or, at the 
earlier part of his career, strongly ambi- 
tious ; but neither is he generous nor self-sac- 
rificing. He is grave-hearted. His aspira- 
tions are not after an ideal excellence, but 
to carry out a fixed purpose is the law of 
his being. He knows himself and the place 
that belongs to him ; he has calculated his 
powers and ascertained their limits, and by 
a deliberate act resolved that he will try the 
venture and abide the consequence. He 
has had no temptation to conceal from him- 
self any of the difficulties in his way, for 
his is that calm courage that sees things as 
they are. He has small patriotic enthusi- 
asm, and aspires after no golden age. He 
looks on human society as a stormy sea of 
passions, that need to be ruled ; but he de- 
sires that they should be ruled by a manly 
at least, if not a disinterested, intelligence, 
— not by caprice in high place or by ap- 
petites more brutal than tnose restrained. 
Sagacious in intellect and fixed in purpose, 
his native dignity of character retains for 
him that ascendency over his fellow-men 
which bis daring and stern justice had 
early acquired. Without either breadth of 
sympathy or subtle refinement of thought, 
he carries everything before him by his 
strength, consistency, and efficiency. To 
trace the changes made in such a character, 
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first by a successful career and then by ad- 
verse fortune, was a great dramatic prob- 
lem. 

We cannot better illustrate either the 
character of Philip or that of the stormy 
times amid which his lot is cast than by the 
following extracts from a scene in which he 
discusses the events of the day with Father 
John of Heda, his counsellor and friend, 
and formerly his preceptor : 

“ Artevelde. I never look’d that he should 
live so long. 

Jle was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 

He seem’d to live by miracle : his food 
Was glory, which was poison. to his mind 
And peril to his body. He was one 
Of many thousand such that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 

Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 

* And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than he 
A thousand men more gloriously endow’d 
Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes founder’d by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks push’d pa3t them ; to 
whom add 

A smaller tally, of the singular few 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 

B yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
Father John. Had Launoy lived, he might 
have pass’d for great. 

But not by conquests in the Franc of Bruges. 
The sphere, the scale of circumstances, is all 
Which makes the wonder of the many. Still 
An ardent soul was Launoy’s, and his deeds 
Were such as dazzled many a Flemish d ime. 
There’ll some bright eyes in Ghent be dimm’d 
for him. 

Artevelde. They will be dim and then be 
bright again. 

All is in busy, stirring, stormy motion, 

And many a cloud drifts by and uone sojourns. 
Lightly is life laid down amongst us now, 

And lightly is death mourn’d : a dusk star 
blinks 

As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo ! 

In a wide solitude of wintry sky 
Twinkles the re-illuminated ^ar, 

And all is out of sight that smirch'd the ray. 
We have not time to mourn. 

Father John. The worse for ns ! 

He that lacks time to mourn lacks lime to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow’s held obtrusive and turn’d out, 

„ There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

Yet such the barrenness of busy life ! 

From shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up 
To reach the naked’st pinnacle of all, 

Whilst Magnanimity, absolved from toil, 


Reposes self-included at the base. 

But this thou know’st.” * 

Philip has won, almost without seeking 
them, the affections of a beautiful but un- 
protected young Flemish heiress, the friend 
of his sister, Clara van Artevelde. In an 
interview, in which the confiding grace, in- 
genuousness, and devotedness of the Lady 
Adriana are more striking than any chival- 
rous ardour on her lover’s part, he gains the 
promise of her hand. She has had a lesa 
fortunate admirer in the Lord of Occo ; 
and the rejected suitor is stimulated by 
jealousy, as well as bjr his political interests, 
to conspire against his rival. . The. Earl or 
Flanders has sent two emissaries, kir Guise- 
bert Grutt and Sir Simon Bette, to traffic _ 
with traitors in the Flemish camp. To di- 
vide his enemies', he has also offered an am- 
nesty, on condition that three hundred citi- 
zens are delivered up to his justice. A. 
meeting is convened at the Stadt-house ; 
and the Lord of Occo promises to attend 
it, having first resolved on the assassina- 
tion of Philip. Fearing, however, that bis 
conspiracy has been discovered, he stays 
away at the critical moment. For a time 
the two emissaries are successful with the 
people ; but the moment it becomes Arte- 
velde’s turn to speak, their intrigue begins 
to unravel. His harangue carries the peo- 
ple with him as a storm carries dead leaves, 
lie reminds them of their past achieve- 
ments, and of .the remorseless cruelties 
practised on them by the earl. He demands 
who can tell that his own name is uot in- • 
eluded among the three hundred to be de- 
livered up to torments and death ; and at 
the moment that he finds himself the master 
of his audience he turns on the delegates, 
denounces them as traitors, and stabbs 
Grutt to the heart, while Van den Bosch 
slavs Bette. 

The scabbard thrown away, the war- 
party is at once in the ascendant; and the 
wealthy burghers are taught that their young 
chief has left his books, and become such a 
man of action as may not be trifled with. 
The Lord of Occo makes his escape, and 
succeeds also in carrying off Adriana, of 
whose broad lands he proposes to become 
the master by a forced marriage with the 
heiress. The scene changes to a banquet- 
ing-hall at Bruges, where the Earl of Flan- 
ders is magnificently' entertained by the 
mayor and citizens. There is a song on the 
approaching fall of Ghent, — 

* Vol. 1. p. 21. 
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“ Flat stones and awry, grass, potsherd, and 
shard. 

Thy place shall be Kke an old churchyard ! ” — 

which animates the earl so vehemently that 
he accuses himself of having sinned against 
true chivalry in demanding the heads of 
but three hundred burghers. In the midst 
of the revel Occo arrives, and boasting is 
changed into shame. The earl at first can- 
not believe that he has any thing to fear 
from such a man as Philip. 

“ God help them ! 

A man that as much knowledge has of war 
As I of brewing mead ! God help their souls ! 
A bookish nursling of the monks — a meacock ! 
iy Arlon. My lord, Fm fearful you mistake 
the man. 

If my accounts be true, the life he's led 
Served rather in its transit to eclipse 
Than to show forth his nature ; and that pass’d, 
Ton'll now behold him as he really is, 

One of a cold and of a constant mind, 

Not quicken'd into ardent action soon 
Nor prompt for petty enterprise ; yet bold, 
Yferee when need is, and capable of all things.” 

IT Arion, although a faithful adherent of 
his liege lord, the Earl of Flanders, has 
contracted not only an inviolable friendship 
with Artevelde, but also a love-troth with 
Clara. Fortunately for the Lady Adriana, 
it is in his bouse at Bruges that Occo and 
his captive are domiciled by the earl’s com- 
mand. She makes her complaint to the 
young knight, who at once defies Occo to 
deadly combat 

The following brief conversation between 
IT Arlon and Gilbert Matthew, one of the 
earls counsellors, is a graphic sketch of that 
stormy time : 

“ Gilbert. No sooner had his highness reached 
the palace 

Than he sends back for me. 

D* Arlan. . And me the same. 

Gilbert. His highness is not happy. 

If Arlon. That is likely ; 

But have yon any private cause to think it 7 
Gilbert. I have observed that when he is not 
happy 

He sends for me. 

iy Arlon. And do you mend his mood 7 

Gilbert. Nay, what I can. His highness at 
such times % 

Is wishful to be coanseH’d to shed blood. 

D* ArUm. "fu said that he is counselled oft 
to that. * 

Gilbert. It is my duty to advise his highness 
With neither fear nor favoar. As I came. 


The bodies of three citizens lay stretch’d 
Upon the causeway. 

iy Arlon. How had they been kill’d 7 

Gilbert. By knocking on the head. 

D' Arlon. And who had done it 7 

Gilltert. The officers that walk’d before the 
Earl, 

To make him room to pass. The streets were 
full, 

And many of the mean-crafts roam’d about 
Discoursing of the news they heard from Ghent ; 
And as his highness pass’d they misbehaved. 
And three were knock’d upon the head with 
staves 

I knew by that his highness was not happy. 

I knew I should be sent for.”* 

In such brief and interstitial scenes as the 
one we have quoted the hand of a true mas- 
ter of dramatic art is seen as much as in 
passages of the most high- wrought pathos. 
Genius, even when not essentially dramatic, 
will often in the most interesting portions 
of a play produce what is so profound in sen- 
timent or eloquent in expression, that in our 
enjoyment of it as poetry we forget to ask 
whether it be dramatic or not. True dra- 
matic genius includes, besides a philosophic 
insight into character, a certain careless felic- 
ity in dealing with externals. This fact 
is a thing which we always find among our 
dramatists in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James the First, and which in our modern 
drama — the tradition having been broken 
— we almost always lack. The well may 
be deep and the water pure, but it is com- 
monly without life. The soundest philoso- 
phic analysis will not serve as a substitute 
for a shrewd sharp observation, and that 
vivid ness of handling analogous to a hasty 
sketch by a great painter. This is the great 
defect of the German drama. Characters 
are sometimes nobly conceived, and a plot 
is laboriously devised capable of illustrating 
them ; but the unconscious skill and imita- 
tive instinct which ought to mediate be- 
tween the world of abstract conception and 
outward illustration is wanting. We miss 
the electric vitality of true art. The dis- 
tinction is that between the drama taken 
from life and that drawn from books. Eng- 
land has long been the land of action, and 
Germany that of thought. In England, 
moreover, the drama grew up at a time 
when the passions expressed themselves 
freely, and when, as among children and 
races in an early stage of development, the 
impulses were stronger from having never 
known restraint or disguise. In Germany 

*Vol, i. p. 86. 
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the drama arose at a period of convention- 
alities and respectabilities as well as of 
theories. It was a philosophical imitation, 
not a living tradition ; and with all its mer- 
its, it shares the defect of Germany’s mod- 
ern school of religious painters, in which 
the highest aesthetic science, directed by the 
noblest aims, cannot make up for the want 
of inspiration, and of popular sympathy. 

The revived English drama has had some 
of the same refrigerating influences to con- 
tend with. It is to Mr. Taylor’s keen ap- 
preciation of the early English dramatists, 
evinced by his happy use of a language 
analogous to theirs, that he owes in no 
small degree his superiority. His style has 
been also not a little in his favour. The 
importance of style is wholly overlooked by 
those who regard it as but the outward 
garment of thought. It has more analogy 
to the skin than to the clothes. It fits 
closely, adapts itself to every movement, 
and is quickened by the instinct of life. 
There is in it a power even beyond its own 
intention. Style is doubtless in the main 
the result of a man’s intellectual constitu- 1 
tion, but it reacts largely on that which has 
produced it. A style like Mr. Taylor's, 
With its sharp precision and lightness com- 
bined with strength, is incompatible with 
the feeble, the languid, or the false in con- 
ception. 

To proceed with our analysis of Philip 
van Arlevelde. The Earl of Flanders is 
advised by Gilbert Matthew to starve Ghent 
into surrender ; and he succeeds in cutting 
off all supplies from the place. Famine sets 
in, and pestilence follows. But the desper- 
ate situation suggests a desperate remedy. 
Artcvelde proposes that five thousand of the 
bravest and strongest citizens should be 
supplied with what food still remains, and 
accompany him on a march to Bruges, the 
earl’s capital. The small but resolute band 
arrive there a little before sunset. It is a 
festival ; the inhabitants of Bruges have 
been making merry ; and half of them rush 
out in a state of intoxication to encounter 
an enemy whom they despise. The setting 
sun shines in their faces; the archers of 
Ghent b,e wilder them with their arrows ; 
the townspeople fall into an ambush ; a 
total rout ensues. Artevelde enters Bruges 
with the flying troops, and the Earl with 
difficulty escapes. Gilbert Matthew and 
the Lord of Occo are taken prisoners, and 
immediately condemned to death ; and the 
First Part ends with the words, 

“ Now, Adriana, I am wholly thine.” 

We must be brief in our sketch of the 


Second Part. For a long period Artevelde 
has enioyed unquestioned power ; but the 
storm breaks on him at last. The coun- 
sellors of the youthful King of France, 
alarmed by the outbreak of popular revolt 
in many parts of Europe, resolve to deprive 
the movement-party of the encouragement 
it derives from the success of the revolt in 
Flanders. The boy-king rejoices in the 
opportunity of proving his chivalry and aid- 
ing his exiled cousin. Artevelde sends 
Father John of Heda to England, in hopes 
of winning the alliance of Richard IL For 
him there has been a change worse than 
any political event can bring. His wife is 
dead, and his hearth has long Deen desolate. 
A change has taken place in his own char- 
acter likewise ; and it is with a consummate 
art that the dramatist indicates the effect 
of time and success on such a character. 
He has grown more imperious and less 
scrupulous. Accustomed to see all men 
bow before him, his own will, guided mainly 
by considerations of public expediency, has 
been his main law of action. When warned 
by Father John that since his elevation he 
has not been unvisited by worldly pride 
and its attendant passions, he replies : 

“ Say they so ? 

Well, if it bo so, it is late to mend. 

For self amendment is a work of time, 

And business will not wait. Such as I am. 

For better or for worse, the world must take 
me, 

For I must hasten on. Perhaps the state 
And royal splendour I affect is deem’d 
A proof of pride ; yet they that these contemn 
Know little of the springs that move mankind. 

If (which I own not) 
I have drunk deeper of ambition’s cup, 

Be it remember'd that the cup of love 
Was wrested from my hand. Enough of this. 
Ambition has its uses in the scheme 
Of Providence, whose instrument I am 
To work some changes in the world or die.”* 

His thoughts arc not as lofty nor his feelings 
as pure as they were, but he is as daring 
ana as sagacious as ever. The King of 
France has sent a herald to require his im- 
mediate submission, the alternative being 
war. The French message is cast in the 
haughtiest language. Enthroned in his 
chair of state, and surrounded by his coun- 
cil, Artevelde flingp back the defiance in a 
speech which, as an exponent of the revo- 
lutionary cause, has probalAy never been 
surpassed. There is in it nothing either of 
the daring speculation with which the cause 

• Voi. l. p. 177. 
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of revolt is advocated by Sbelley or of the 
declamatory cynicism of Byron. It is a 
practical business speech*- raging itself into 
a white heat, and still looking cold. In its 
domineering vindictiveness it is ever logical. 

“A.rtevelde. Sir Herald, thou hast well dis- 
charged thyself 

Of an ill function. Take these links of gold. 
And with the company of words I give thee, 
Back to the braggart king from whom thou 
cam'st. 

First, of my father : had he lived to know 
His glories, deeds, and dignities postponed 
To names of barons, earls, and Counts (that 
here 

Are to men's ears importunately common 
As chimes to dwellers in the market-place), 

He with a silent and a bitter mirth 
Had listen'd to the boast ; may he His son 
Pardon for in comparison setting forth 
With bis the name of this disconsolate earl ! 
How stand they in the title-deeds of fame ? 
What hold and heritage in distant times 
Doth each enjoy — what posthumous posses- 
sion? 

The dusty chronicler with painful search, 

Long fingering forgotten scrolls, indites 
That Louis Male was sometime Earl of Flan- 
ders, 

That Louts Male his sometime earldom lo9t, 
Through wrongs by him committed, that he 
lived 

An outcast long in dole not undeserved, 

And died dependent : there the history ends ; 
And who of them that hear it wastes a thought 
On the unfriended fate of Loui9 Male ? 

Bat torn the page and look we for the tale 
Of Artevelde s renown. What man was this ? 
He humbly bom, he highly gifted, rose 
By steps of various enterprise, by skill 
By native vigour, to wide sway, and took 
What his vain rival having could not keep. 

His gloiy shall not cease, though cloth-of-gold 
Wrap him no more; for not of golden cloth, 
Nor far, nor minevgr, his greatness -came, 
Whose fortunes were inborn: strip me the 
two, — 

This were the humblest, that the noblest, beg- 
_ gar 

That ever braved a storm. 

You speak of insurrections ; bear in mind 
Against what rule my father and myself 
Have been insurgent : whom did we supplant ? 
There was a time, so ancient records tell. 

There were communities, — scarge known by 
name 

In these degenerate days, but once far-famed, •— 
Where liberty and justice, hand in hand, 
Order’d the common weal ; where great men 
grew 

Up to taeir natural eminence, and none 
Saving the wise, just, eloquent, were great: 
Where power was of God's gift, to whom He 
gave 

Supremacy of merit, the hole means • 


And broad highway to power, that ever then 
Was meritoriously administered, 

Whilst all its instruments from first to last, 
The tools of state for service high or low, 
Were choscii for their aptness to those ends 
Which virtue meditates. To shake the ground 
Deop-founded whereupon this structure stood 
Was verily a crime ; a treason it was 
Conspiracies to hatch against this state 
And its free innocence. But now I ask 
Where is there on God’s earth that polity 
Which it is not, by consequenco converse, 

A treason against nature to uphold ? 

Whom may we now call free ? whom great ? 
whom wise? 

Whom innocent ? — the free are only they 
Whom power makes free to execute all ills 
Their hearts imagine ; they alone are great 
Whose passions nurse them from their cradles 
up 

In luxury and lewdnes9 — whom to see 
Is to despise, whose aspects put to scorn 
Their station’s eminence ; the wise, they only 
Who wait obscurely till the bolts of heaven 
Shall break upon tneland, and give them light 
Whereby to walk ; the innocent — alas !> 

Poor innocency lies where four roads meet, 

A stone upon her head, a stake driven through 
her, 

For who is innocent that cares to live? 

The hand of power doth press the very life 
Of innocency out ! What then remains 
But in the cause of nature to stand forth, 

And turn this frame of things the right side 
up ? 

For this the hour is come, the sword is drawn, 
And tell your masters vainly they resist. 
Nature that slept beneath their poisonous drugs 
Is up and stirring; and from north and south. 
From cast and west, from England and from 
France, 

From Germany and Flanders ard Navarre, 
Shall stand against them like a 1 eust at hay. 
The blood that they have shed will hide no 
longer 

In the blood-sloken soil, but cries to heaven. ’ 
Their cruelties and wrongs against the poor 
Shall quicken into swarms of venomous 
snakes, 

And hiss through all the earth, till o’er the 
earth, 

That ceases then from hissings and from 
groans, 

Rises the song : How are the mighty fallen ! 
And by the peasant’s hand ! Low lie the 
proud ! 

And smitten with the weapons of the poor — 
The blacksmith’s hammer and the woodman’s 
axe. 

Their tale is told : and for that they were rich, 
And robb’d the poor ; and for that they were 
strong, 

And scourged the weak ; and for that they 
made laws 

Which turn’d the sweat of labour’s brow to 
blood — 

For these their sin? ,the nations cast them oat ; 
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The dunghills are their deathbeds, and the 
stench 

Froih their uncover'd carrion steaming wide 
Turns in the nostrils of enfranchised man 
To a sweet savour. These things come to 
pass 

From small beginnings, because God is just." * 

The love-story of Part IT. is wholly unlike 
that of Part I. : with it is closely connected 
the poetic justice of the play. The love is 
a guilty love, and conduces in a large de- 
gree both to the fall of Artevelde and to his 
death. Between the two parts of the play 
a lyrical interlude is interposed, entitled 
the “ Lay of Elena." It is a modified spe- 
cimen of that poetry abounding in romantic 
sentiment, imagery, and figure, which, in 
the body of his work, Mr. Taylor has dis- 
carded. . It records the fortunes of a beau- 
tiful Italian, who, after being betrayed and 
deserted, has lived for some time with the 
Duke de Bourbon, one of the French king's 
uncles, the object of a silly and selfish but 

D sionate love on his part, which she has 
feebly returned. Mortified at finding 
that his devotion to his mistress has made 
nim an object of ridicule, the duke has 
vented on her his spleen in many a caprice, 
and spoken of her in insulting terms. On 
the capture of a Flemish city, Elena has 
fallen into the hands of the Regent. He 
protects her, and places a safeguard at her 
disposal, in case she should wish to return 
to France. She is in no hurry to return. 
With all the energy of her wild and wilful 
nature, the imaginative and melancholy wo- 
man, who had looked on love but with sell- 
reproach and despair, fixes her affections 
on the Regent, still with self-reproach, but 
no longer in despair. He can hardly be 
said to return such love as hers; but he 
has wearied of unhappiness, and to love, as 
a social need, he is still accessible. But for 
this disastrous tie peace was still possible. 
The Duke of Bourbon has despatched Sir 
r jeureant of Heurlee to the Regent's camp 
with a request . that he would send back: 
Elena, and an implied promise that in re- 
turn the king shall be prevented, through 
his influence, from going to war in defence 
of the Earl of Flanders. 

We shall now give an extract from a 
scene in which the Regent describes his 
lost wife and his own desolation. It is an 
illustration of Mr. Taylor’s poetry in its 
more impassioned vein. There is about it a 
sad rich colouring as of a dusky day in au- 
tumn. The character of*both the speakers 
is painted with a lavish hand, and the long 

* Yol. i. pp. 172^5, 
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and melancholy cadences of the metre echo 
the sadness of a new love which has grown 
up among omens of woe, and has too much 
self-reproach about it to promise, almost to 
desire, happiness. The scene displeases 
while it charms, and it instructs us while it 
displeases. Thus to have spoken of his wife 
to her rival — a rival so unlike her in all 
save devotedness — is what Artevelde 
would have shrunk from (as we may imag- 
ine) in his youth. But his character is m 
decline ; and neither love, nor the memory 
of love, wears for him any purer light than 
that of common day. He admires and he 
deplores the grace and goodness lost; but 
the “ beautiful regards ” turned back on him 
from the land of shadows do not trouble his 
heart : 

“ Artevelde. She was a creature framed by 
love divine 

For mortal love to muse a life away 
In pondering her perfections ; so unmoved 
Amidst the world's contentions, if they touch'd 
No vital chord nor troubled what she loved. 
Philosophy might look her in the face. 

And like a hermit stooping to the well 
That yields him sweet refreshment, might 
therein 

See but his own serenity reflected 
With a more heavenly tenderness of hue ! 

Yet whilst the world's ambitious empty cares, 
Its small disquietudes and insect-stings, 
Disturb’d her never, she was one made up 
Of feminine affections, and her life 
Was one full stream oflove from fount to sea. 
These are but words. 

Ele a. My lord, they’re full of meaning. 
Artevelde. No, they' mean nothing— that 
which they would speak 
Sinks into silence ; 'tis what none can know 
That knew not her — the silence of the grave — 
Whence could I call her radiant beauty back, 

It could not come more savouring of heaven 
Than it went hence — the tomb received her 
charms 

In their perfection, with nor trace of time 
Nor stain of sin upon them ; only death 
Had turn’d them pale. I would that you had 
seen her 
Living or dead. 

Elena . I wish I had, my lord ; 

I should have loved to look upon her much; 
For I can gaze on beauty all day long, 

And think the all-day long is but too short. 
Artevelde. She was so fair that in the angel- 
ic choir 

She will not need pnt on another shape 
Than that she bore on earth. Well, well, — 
she's gone. 

And I have tamed my sorrow. Pain and grief 
Are transitory things no less than joy. 

And though they leave us not the men we 
were, 

Vet they do leave us. You behold me here 
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A man bereaved, with something of a blight 
Upon the early blossoms of his life 
And its iirst verdure, having not the less 
A living root, and drawing from the earth 
Its vital juices, from the air its powers : 

And surely as man’s health and strength are 
whole 

His appetites regerminate, hiAeart 
Be-opens, and his objects and desires 
Shoot up renew’d. What blank I found be- 
fore me 

From what is said you partly may surmise ; 
How I have hoped to till it, may I tell ? 

Elena. I fear, my lord, that cannot be. 
Artevelde. Indeed ! 

Then am I doubly hopeless. What is gone. 
Nor plaints, nor prayers, nor yearnings of the 
soul. 

Nor memory’s tricks, nor fancy’s invocations — 
Though tears went with them frequent as the 
rain 

In dusk November, sighs more sadly breathed 
Than winter’s o'er the vegetable (lead — 

Can bring again ; and should this living hope, 
That like a violet from the other’s grave 
Grew sweetly, in the tear-tesprinkled soil 
Finding moist nourishment — this seedling 
sprung 

Where recent grief had like a ploughshare 
pass’d 

Through the soft soul, and loosen’d its affec- 
tions — 

Should this new-blossom’d hope be coldly 
nipp’d, • 

Then were I desolate indeed ! . . . 

Elena. I said I fear’d another could not fill 
The place of her you lost, being so fair 
And perfect as you give her out. . . . 

I cannot give you what you’ve had so long ; 
Nor need I tell you what you know so well. 

1 most be gone.” * 

The Regent, on her departure, falls into 
the following soliloquy ; to explain the lat- 
ter part of which, it is necessary to premise 
that the criminals sentenced are Flemings 
detected in carrying on, at the instigation 
of Sir Fleureant, a correspondence between 
some of the Flemish cities and France : 

“Artevelde. [after a pause] The night is far 
advanced upon the morrow, 

And but for that conglomerated mass 
Of cloud with ragged edges, like a mound, 

Of black pine-forest on a mountain’s top, 
Wherein the light lies ambush’d, dawn were 
near — 

Yes, I have wasted half a summer’s night. 

Was it well spent ? Successfully it was. 

?o, Nieuverkerchen 1— When we think upon 
it. 

How little flattering is a woman’s love ! 

Given commonly to whosoe’df is nearest 
And propp’d with most advantage; outward 
grace 


Nor inward light is needful ; day by day 
Men wanting both are mated with the best 
And loftiest of God’s feminine creation, 

Whose love takes no distinction but of gender. 
And ridicules the very name of choice. 

Ho, Nieuverkerchen ! What then, do we sleep 1 
Are none of you awake ? — and as for me, 

The world says Philip is a famous man. — 
What is there women will not love, so 
taught? — 

Ho, Ellert ! by your leave, though, you must 
wake. 

Enter an O&cer. 

Have me a gallows built upon the mount, 

And let Van Kortz be hung at break of day. 
No news of Bulsen or Van Muck ? 

Officer. My lord, 

Bulsen is taken ; but Van Muck, we fear, 

Has got clean off. 

Artevelde. Let Bulsen too be hung.” 

This is certainly an extraordinary termina- 
tion for a love-scene ; yet it is not more 
daring and original than it is in character. 
It is not such love as Artevelde’s that ex- 
pands the heart, nor such success that 
satisfies even self-love. From this time 
nothing prospers in the Flemish camp. 
Everything appears to fulfil the threat of 
Father John : 

“ After strange women them that went astray 
God never prosper’d in the olden time. 

Nor will Ho bless them now.” 

Van den Bosch, the ablest of Artevelde’s 
lieutenants, is defeated, and receives a mor- 
tal wound. Many of the Flemish towns 
transfer their allegiance to their former 
lord; and even the name of Artevelde no 
longer carries its old magic, — a tumour 
having gone abroad that sorcery has sub- 
jected him to the spells of a French spy. 
The English king sends no aid : no hope re- 
mains but in a successful battle. Gather- 
ing together all his forces, Artevelde 
marches to the eastern bank of the lower 
Lis, to meet the French army and prevent 
them from passing the river. At a very 
early hour In the ^morning he leaves his 
tent: 

“ Artevelde. The gibbous moon was in a 
wan decline, 

And all was silent as a sick man’s chamber. 
Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 
Of the pale moonshine and a few faint stars. 
The cold uncomfortable daylight dawn’d ; 

And the white tents topping a low ground-fog 
Show’d like a fleet becalm’d. I wander’d far. 
Till reaching to the bridge I sate me down 
Upon the parapet. Much mused I there. 
Revolving many a passage of my life, 


• Vol. 1. pp. 2O7--0. 
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And the strange destiny that lifted me 
To be the leader of a mighty host, 

And terrible to kings.” 

There he has a vision of his dead wife. 
He thus describes it to Elena : 

“ She appear’d 

In white, as when I saw her last, laid out 
After her death ; suspended in the air 
She seem’d, and o’er her breast her arms were 
cross’d ; 

Her feet were drawn together, pointing down- 
wards, 

And rigid was her form and motionless. 

From near her heart, as if the source were 
there, 

A stain of blood went wavering to her feet. 

So she remain’d, inflexible as stone, 

And I as fixedly regarding her. 

Then suddenly, and in a line oblique, 

Thy figure darted past her ; whereupon, 

Though rigid still and straight, she downward 
moved ; 

And as she pierced the river with her feet. 
Descending steadily, the streak of blood 
Peel’d off upon the water, which, as she van- 
ish’d, 

Appear’d all blood, and swell’d and welter’d 
sore; 

And midmost in the eddy and the whirl 
My own face saw I, which was pale and calm 
As death could make it: — Then the vision 
pass’d, 

And I perceived the river and the bridge. 

The mottled sky and horizontal moon, 

The distant camp, and all things as they 
were.” * 

Before the battle begins Arteveldc is in- 
formed that a foreign knight* with his visor 
closed, demands to see him. It is Sir F leu- 
reant of Heurlde. On his former visit to 
the camp, when detected in a treasonable 
correspondence, he had been condemned to 
death ; but his life had been spared at 
Elena's fatal intercession. He had broken 
his parole, escaped to the French camp, 
and there — half in despair and half in am- 
bition — engaged himself to assassinate the 
Regent While Artevelde is passing the 
bridge of the vision he is stabbed by the 
false knight For a time he conceals his 
wound, and the battle rages with various 
fortune. His hosts are at last driven back 
in confusion ; and Artevelde, making a des- 
perate effort to rally them, is swept back to- 
wards the fatal bridge, and is suffocated in 
the crowd, the bridge giving way. 

In the last scene Elena kneels on the 
bloody battle-field beside the body of Arte- 
velde ; while Van Ryk, an old Flemish cap- 
tain, stands at the other side. He urges 
her to flight *, but she refuses to depart with- 

* Vol. i. p. 269. 


out the body. The Duke of Burgundy then 
appears, and Sir Fleureant approaches the 
group as the young king and nis royal un- 
cles gather around the body, and clumsily 
endeavours to vindicate the fair fame of El- 
ena. She leaps to her feet, and .snatching 
Artevelde’s darter, strikes it through the 
heart of his murderer. The guards rush 
in ; and in the attempt to take her and Van 
Ryk prisoners, both are slain. The Duke 
of Bourbon gives orders that Elena shall re- 
ceive Christian burial, but that the body of 
Artevelde shall be hung upon a tree, in the 
sight of the armjj. The Duke of Burgundy 
refuses to war with the dead : 

41 Burgundy. Brother, no ; 

It were not for our honour, nor the king's. 

To use it so. Dire rebel though he was, 

Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endow’d, — courage, discretion, wit ; 

An equal temper, and an ample soul, 

Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 
Of transitory passion, but below 
Built on a surging subterranean fire, 

That stirr’d and lifted him to high attempts. 

So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, . 

He nothing lack’d in sovereignty but the right. 
Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 
Wherefore, with honour lay him in his grave. 
And thereby shall increase of honour come 
Unto their arms who vanquish’d one so wise, 

So valiant, so ren&vn’d. Sirs, pass we on, 

And let the bodies follow ns on biers. _ 

Wolf of the weald and yellow-footed kite. 
Enough is spread for you of meaner prey ; 

Other interment than your maws afford 
Is due to these. At Courtray we shall sleep. 
And there I’ll see them buried side by side. 

Thus ends this drama ; which, for large- 
ness of scope and skill in execution — for 
delineation of characters at once harmo- 
nized and contrasted— for intellectual vig- 
our, gravity, variety, and energy, — has, as 
we believe, no equal since the Shakspear- 
ian age ; and which, owing nothing to mer- 
etricious allurements, cannot fail to keep 
that place in the estimate of thoughtful 
readers which it early acquired. Our lim- 
ited space has allowed us but to indicate a 
few of its more prominent characteristics* 
A play that revives the enerpy of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, while it avoids their 
coarseness, Aust ever occupy a historical 
position in English literature. It is the 
most vigorous of Mr. Taylors works; 
though in his other plays, and in his minor 
poems, there are perhaps a larger number 
of those passages which illustrate the wis- 
dom, the moral dignity, and thg refinement 
that characterize Mr. Taylor’s poetry not 
less than its vigour. 

* Vol. I. pp.2S9-92. 
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THE BROTHER’S TRUST. 


From the Sunday Magazine. 

THE BROTHER’S TRUST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDIES FOB 
STORIES.” 

There was once, says an old legend, a 
▼oung Italian noble, whose elder brother 
loved him much; he had moreover saved 
his life, and had reconciled him to his fa- 
ther when greatly offended with him. 

As might have been expected, the youth 
returned this affection, and after the death 
of the father these brothers lived together, 
the younger obeying the elder, and behav- 
ing to him in all respects like a son. 

Once, on a certain day, however, a long 
separation came between them, for the 
elder went out, as if upon his ordinary 
affairs, and never returned again to his 
house. His young brother was first sur- 
prised, then alarmed. He sought for him, 
proclaimed his loss ; he scoured the coun- 
try, caused the waters to be searched, and 
sought in all the recesses of that old Italian 
city; but it was of no avail; his brother 
was gone, and none could tell him whither. 

No tidings were heard of him for more 
than six months, till one night as his young 
brother was knocking for admittance at 
his own door, a figure in a domino came up, 
and put a note into his hand, at the same 
time whispering his brother** name. It was 
during the time of the carnival, when it is 
so much the custom for people to wear dis- 
guises, that such things excite do surprise. 
Anselmo, for this was his name, would have 
seized the domino by the hand, but he 
quickly disappeared in the crowd ; and full 
of wonder and anxiety the young man 
read the letter which he had left behind 

him : 

“ Anselmo, I live, I am well ! and I be- 
seech thee, as thou lovest me, fail not to do 
for me what I shall • require, which is, that 
thou wilt go every night down that lane 
which leads along the south wall of the 
P Palace ; ten paces from the last win- 

dow but one thou shalt find a narrow slit in 
the wall ; bring with thee a dark lantern, 
and into that slit do thon place it, turn- 
ing the light side inward that thou be not 
discovered. Thou shalt be at the place 
every night at twelve, and thou shalt stay 
until the clock of St. Januarius striketh 
one. So do, and one night I will meet thee 
there. Thy loving brother prays thee not 
to fail.” 

That very night the young nobleman 
went out unattended, in the hopes of meet- 
ing with his brother. He carried a lantern, 
and proceeded to the unfrequented lane 


pointed out in the letter. It was a desolate 
place, in a thinly populated quarter of the 
city. By the faint light of the moon he 
counted the windows, and found the slit in 
the wall, which was deep, and fenced on 
the riverside with an iron grating backed 
by a sheet of horn ; into this slit he hasten- 
ed to place his lantern, and then began to 
look about him, and consider why his broth- 
er should have chosen such a place for their 
meeting. 

Not far off ran the river, and he did not 
doubt that by water his brother would 
come, for it was evident that he feared to 
show himself in the streets of the city. 
Anselmo started once or twice during his 
solitary watch, for he thought he distin- 
guished the splash of an oar, and then an 
advancing footstep; but he was mistaken, 
his brother did not come to meet him that 
night, nor the next, nor the one after ; and 
when he had come to await him every night 
for a fortnight, he began to get sick at 
heart. 

And yet there was no way but this ; he 
was to watch till his brother came. It was 
his only chance of seeing him ; and he 
went on, without once failing, for eleven 
months and twenty days. 

In order that he might do this more 
secretly, he frequently changed his lodg- 
ing ; for as the time wore on he began to 
fear that his brother might have involved 
himself in one of the political intrigues 
common in those days, and he felt that the 
utmost caution was required, lest his con- 
stant visits to that quarter of the city 
should be watched, and lead to suspicion. 

A strange piece of blind obedience this 
seemed, even to himself, and of trust in 
his brother ; what appeared to him the 
strangest part of the letter was the entreaty 
that he would always bring a lantern ; “ as 
if there could be any fear,” he thought, 
“ of my not recognizing his step, or as if it 
could be likely that more men than one 
could by any probability be standing by 
that solitary corner.” But in those days of 

S nnical government and lawless faction, 
t and mysterious disappearance were 
not uncommon. Thus Anselmo watched 
on, though hope began to wax faint, even 
in his strong and patient heart. 

The clock struck one. “ Eleven months,” 
said he, “ and one and twenty days 1 — I 
will watch for thee the year out.” He put 
his hand to the slit in the wall, and with- 
drew his lantern ; it was dying in the 
socket. 44 What,” said he, “ is the light 
also weary of watching ! ” He turned, 
and a heavy stone hard by his feet was 
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raised from beneath, and up from under the 
earth came his brother. 

44 Thy cloak — quick ! cover me with it," 
he whispered. 44 Hide my prison gar- 
ments." 

44 Thy prison garments!" repeated An- 
selmo, faintly, for he was distraught and 
amazed. 

His brother took the cloak and wrapped 
himself in it. It was not so dark but that 
Anselmo could see that his feet were bare 
and his face haggard. He took the lantern 
and threw it down, beckoning towards the 
river. 

44 Let it lie,” he said, to his young brother. 

44 1 am sorry the light has gone out just 
when it is wanted,” said Anselmo, for he 
was still amazed, and scarcely knew what 
he was talking about. 

44 Eleven months and twenty-one days 
hath it served me well,” his brother replied ; 
44 nothing else, whether alive or dead, saving 
thyself only, will serve me so well again." 

What a strange thing this was to hear ; 
but the walls of the old Italian city echoed 
the sound so softly that none awoke to list- 
en, and the two figures, gliding under the 
deep shadow of the houses, passed away, 
and were seen there no more. 

By morning dawn a vessel left the har- 
bour, and two brothers stood upon the deck, 
bidding farewell to their native country; 
the one was young, the other had a wan 
cheek, and hands hardened by labour; but 
the prison dress was gone, and both were 
clad in the usual costume of their rank and 
order. 

44 And now we are safe and together,” 
said Anselmo, 44 1 pray thee tell me thy 
story. Why didst thou keep me waiting so 
Ions, and where didst thou rise from at 
last V ” 

44 That I can tell thee at all, is thy do- 
ing,” answered his brother : 44 because thou 
didst never fail to bring me the lantern.” 

And then, while the grey Italian shores 
waxed faint in the sunny distance, and all 
hearts began to turn towards the new world, 
whither the vessel was bound, Anselmo’s 
brother descended with him into the cabin, 
and there told him, with many expressions 
of affection, the remarkable tale which 
follows : — 

He had, unknown to his brother, made 
himself obnoxious to the government ; and 
the night of his disappearance he was sur- 
rounded, and after maxing a desperate de- 
fence, he was overpowered and thrown into 
rison. In a dreadful dungeon he lay till 
is wounds were healed, ana then, for some 
cause unknown to himself, he was given 


over to the keeping of his deadly enemy : 
one whose house had long been of the op- 
posite faction to his own. By this enemy 

he was conveyed to the P Palace, and 

laid in a dungeon, that, as he said, 44 Noth- 
ing it seemed could have broken through, 
unless his teeth had been strong enough 
to eat through that wall.” Almost every 
hour in the day his enemy came and looked 
at him through a hole in the door ; his food 
was given him by means of this aperture ; 
and when he complained of the want of 
bedding, they gave him, also by means of 
the hole, a thin mattrass, and two coarse 
rugs to cover him. 

This dungeon contained nothing but one 
large chest placed against the wall, and half- 
filled with heavy stones; one of these, he 
was given to understand, would be tied 
round his neck should he attempt to escape, 
and his body would be thrown into the 
river. 

His light in the daytime came through 
the little slit so often mentioned; but in 
daylight he could do nothing, for his ene- 
my’s eyes were frequently upon him ; from 
twelve o’clock to three in the night were 
the only hours when all his jailers slept, and 
then it was dark, and he could do nothing 
but just feel the strength and thickness of 
the wall : a hopeless task indeed to break 
it down with one poor pair of hands ! 

But, after months of misery and despair, 
one of the jailers took pity on him, and 
asked him whether there was anything he 
could do to help him to endure his captivity 
better. 44 Yes,” said the poor prisoner ; 
44 1 have been a studious man, and if I could 
now read, it would h6lp me to endure my 
misery. I dare not read in the daytime, for 
my enemy would not suffer me to have such 
a solace ; but in the night, if I could have a 
light in the slit.” 

The jailer was frightened, and told him 
not to think of it. Yet, as his prisoner kept 
urging it, he looked at the height of the slit 
and its small size, and then, when he had 
heard the words that were to convey this 
request for a light, and that they told noth- 
ing as to where Anselmo’s brother was, he 
oonsented to convey them ; first getting a 
solemn promise that he would never attempt 
to speak to his brother, even if he should 
find it possible, and,. secondly, that he would 
never betray him. 

Whether this jailer felt certain that he 
never could escape, whether he was not loth 
to aid in it, or whether he pitied him, and 
thought no harm could come of the light, 
is not known ; certain it is that he searched 
this dungeon diligently every night, and ex- 
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amined the iron protection to the slit: it 
was far above the poor prisoner's head, and 
when the jailer found it always safe he ap- 
peared satisfied. Yet the fork of breaking 
through the wall began the first night of 
the lantern, and never ceased till it came 
to a triumphant conclusion. 

The great chest, as has been said, was 
half-lull of heavy stones; as soon as the 
light enabled him to act with certainty and 
perfect quiet, he laid his mattress and rugs 
beside it, opened the lid, took every stone 
oat in turn, and placed it on one of them ; 
he then, exerting all his strength, lifted 
the chest away, and began to undermine 
the stones behind it, and under it. 

With wonderful skill and caution, he went 
gradually on ; but it took twenty minutes 
of labor to empty the chest, and twenty 
minutes to fill it with equal quiet : there re- 
mained, therefore, only twenty minutes in 
which to perform the rest of this herculean 
labour. 

Bat for the light he must have handled 
the stones with less certainty, and r of course, 
the least noise would have caused all to be 
discovered. How little could be done each 
night becomes evident, when it is remem- 
bered that the stones and rubbish which be 
displaced had to be put back again, and the 
chest returned to the same position before 
the light was withdrawn. 

For nine months he made but little prog- 
ress, and for the next two months the diffi- 
culty of disposing of the rubbish daunted 
him ; but the last night, when still far from 
the surface, though already through the 
wall, such a quantity of earth heaved in 
that he swept it down fearlessly upon the 
floor of his dungeon, and resolved to make 
a daring effort to escape, and risk all on that 
ooe venture. He crept through the hole 
once more, and shielding his head with one 
arm, pushed upwards with the other ; more 
and more earth fell, and at last, nearly suf- 
focated, he applied all his strength to the 
fiat stone that it had left bare, heaved it up 
and escaped to life and freedom. 

Which is most remarkable here ? — the 
trust of the elder brother, who could ven- 
ture so much on a protracted attention to 
his letter, or the obedience of the younger 
to a command which he could not under- 
stand? 

We can scarcely tell. Yet this story, 
though widely different in some ^respects, 
has one point of resemblance to another 
narrative far more worthy of credit, but 
which passes among many for an idle tale, 
if one may judge by the thoughts that they 
bestow upon it. 


It is the true story of a King's Son, one 
who saved the lives of many, and reconciled 
them to his Father whom they had offended. 

In his wonderful condescension, He called 
himself their Elder Brother ; but after He 
had long dwelt among them, He one day 
disappeared from their sight, promising 
them that after many days lie would come 
again. He sent them a measage afterwards, 
entreating them to watch, and saying “ Be- 
hold, I come quickly 1 ” 

For a while they did watch ; but after- 
wards it was said m his kingdom which he 
had left, “Our Lord delayeth his coming, 
and we are weary of watching, the time is 
so long. If He bad told us ttie exact day 
or the exact hour when He would return, 
we would have been ready, and would have 
gone out to meet Him with great joy ; but 
we cannot always watch, though He has 
promised us and done for us so much." 

It is a long time now since that message 
was sent ; some dispute its meaning, some 
say it shall be on this manner, and some on 
that manner ; some have even said, “ Those 
many days must now be drawing near their 
close.” 1 

But, O prisoner, working by night in the \ 
light of your brother's candle ! O elder [ 
brother, who had won such true fraternal , 
love! O friend so trusted in, though not 
understood, so longed for, though scarcely 1 
expected — how differently was your earthly 
claim admitted — your earthly command 
obeyed ! There was One who said, “ Watch, 
for ye know not the day, neither the hour, 
when the Son of Man cometh ; ” and “ what 
I say unto you, I say unto all — Watch ! ” 

But do they Watch ? 


From the Sunday Magazine. 

“THE BLACK CAMEL.” 

A FEW THOUGHTS FOR BEREAVED 
PARENTS. 

When God sent us our little Edith, it 
was a time of darkness and of sorrow, and 
the smiles that welcomed her were some- 
thing like the rays of sunshine breaking 
through a rift in the storm-clouds, and fall- 
ing upon the drenched and dripping foli- 
age. But they were very bright smiles 
nevertheless, just as the sunshine is, I think, 
all the brighter when it thus pierces the 
blackness and is reflected by a myriad rain- 
drops. And wonderful was the comfort 
which that little baby brought us. There 
she lay; tiny and helpless; clinging to us 
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and seeming to call us to exert ourselves 
for her ; and yet she strengthened us, and 
as we looked at her we gained courage. 
Scarcely had she opened her dark blue eyes 
upon the world, before, on a cold foggy 
winter’s night, we had to take her up and 
carry her away, we hardly knew whither 
— for still the clouds hung over us, and if 
all around us was dark, all before us was 
darker still. But, as we traversed our un- 
certain path, carrying our precious burden 
with us, she supported us more than we 
supported her, and seemed visibly to con- 
nect us with that care which we had so often 
been in danger of doubting. 

After a while the storm passed away, and 
all around us became as bright as it had 
previously been dark. Our home was very 
happy, but Edith seemed to produce for us 
more of that happiness than any other of 
the many blessings for which we had to be 
thankful. 

Our Heavenly Father had given her to 
us as a star to cheer our darkness, but even 
now that the day had come she increased 
its radiance not a little. 

She was soon able to run about and talk 
to us in her broken childish prattle, making 
herself easily understood, not only by us 
but by others who were perfect strangers to 
her. That she was surprisingly quick, in- 
telligent, and affectionate, was not the mere 
verdict of parental fondness, but a matter 
of common remark with all who knew her. 
There was nothing fairy-like or etherial 
about her. . She was a chubby, little, rosy- 
cheeked, blue- eyed, golden-haired child, 
full of rough antics, and not unfrequently 
displaying childish tempers ; but there was 
a wonderful fascination about her, and her 
influence upon us was almost magical. 
Though unusually quick, she was in no re- 
spect precocious, but thoroughly a child ; 
and yet somehow we seemed to learn much 
from her, and to be made better and more 
trustful and hopeful by her presence. Par- 
ents teach children much, but do not chil- 
dren teach parents a great deal more ? 

Nearly two years passed away. They 
were years of peace and prosperity un- 
marked by any very notable incident. 
Meanwhile our little one was becoming more 
and more firmly bound to our hearts until 
we wondered how we had lived before she 
was given to us, and scarcely dared to ask 
how we should live if she were taken from 
us. 

The spring had come with all its fresh- 
ness, and brightness, and promise, and for 
some weeks we had been meditating a so- 
journ amongst the mountains of North 


Wales. All our preparations were made, 
our luggage packed, and the day came for 
our departure, but on the morning of that 
day we were ijpused earlier than usual : 
Edith had been very restless all night, and 
did not seem well. 

The medical man, however, said that the 
indisposition was only very slight, and that 
in a lew days she would be quite well again. 
But our hearts told us he was wrong ; and 
so it proved. She became gradually worse 
during tlie day ; and when, in answer to 
our further anxious summons, the doctor 
came again in the evening, he told us that 
there was no hope,. The fatal croup had 
got so firm a hold of our little darling, that 
no earthly power could release her; she 
would continue to grow worse, and in a few 
hours must inevitably die. 

Years have elapsed since that dreadful 
sentence fell upon my ears ; but even now, 
as I think of it, I experience something of 
the thrill of agony which the terrible words 
caused at first. So sudden ! — so overwhelm- 
ing 1 In the morning, “ no fear ; ” at night, 
44 no hope." 

I haVe often heard the Turkish proverb, 
44 The Black Camel kneels at every man’s 
door ; ” but on this night, for the first time, 
I seemed to hear his steady tramp in the 
distance approaching my dwelling. The 
night passed slowly on ; the little sufferer 
tossed about in our arms or upon her bed, 
unable to remain at rest for more than a few 
seconds, and in the intense and lingering 
agony of her disease casting such appealing 
looks to us for the help which she could no 
longer ask, and which she seemed to think 
we ought to give, as rent our hearts with 
far greater pain than even the thought of 
losing her occasioned. And with every 
moan and every convulsion of the features 
there came the harrowing conviction that 
the worst had not yet come, and that the 
destroyer was but tightening his grasp upon 
our precious child; and ever that same 
steady tramp fell upon my ear with increas- 
ing distinctness. Nearer and nearer the 
Black Camel came, but at length we even 
became impatient that he approached no 
quicker. So heartrending were our baby’s 
sufferings, that even we , who on the previ- 
ous morning bad thought life almost impos- 
sible without her — we, who feared only 
that we had idolized her, longed for her re- 
lease ; and were never so much disposed to 
doubt our Father’s care as when her agony 
was thus protracted. At long last it came. 
The poor little face turned cold and pallid ; 
the eyes, from whose dark blue depths so 
much affection had beamed, became fixed 
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and glassy ; the once ruby lips lost all their with so much pride the Terr day before her 
colour ; the breathing became fainter ; and, death. The drinking cup from which alone 
just as the calm grey dawn of the summer’s she would allow her poor parched lips to be 
morning looked into our sorrowful chamber, moistened during the protracted agony of 
a last gentle sigh passed through those pal- the last hours. The corals which nad en- 
Ed lips, and our little Edith was in Heaven, circled the bonnie neck, and the familiar 
The Black Camel knelt at our door for a frocks and pinafores which only seemed to 
moment, and, taking up bis precious bur- be laid aside whilst she slept, to be put on 
den, passed on iyto the dim and distant again when she should presently awake, 
land, whither so many of our treasures have All brought fresh tears to our eyes, and 
been carried out of our sight. Our child was made the sense of loss weigh more heavily 
given to us for a while, just when oar need upon our hearts. Oh ! how desolate our 
was greatest; but, having cheered our sor- home seemed for a while, 
row, as perhaps only such a child could have But at length we became sensible that 
cheered us, and having strengthened our though the Black Camel had taken what 
faith in the Everlasting Love, her work was so precious, he had left behind what 
here was done, though it hardly seemed was not less so. In one sense, we seemed 
begun, and He who gave her to us called even to have more of Edith than we had 
her to something higher and nobler far, before. Her bodily presence was gone, and 
which even such a one was, by his grace yet we had reason to acknowledge with 
and mercy, fitted for. deep thankfulness how true are the words 

spoken by a great teacher of our day who 
«’ “He would have infant trebles ringing knows well what he says — u the children 
The glories of the great I AM ; whom God brings up for us are more to us 

He would have childish voices singing than those we bring up for ourselves ; the 
The hallelujahs of the Lamb.” cradle empty blesses us more than the cra- 

dle filled.” Our child did not appear to be 
There is nothing ont of the common way far far away from us in an unknown land, 
in this simple recital of oar first loss. No It was as though the spirit, freed from the 
doubt almost every one who reads it could material body, got nearer to our spirit, and 
tell a similar story, for the proverb is true exerted upon ug an influence sucn as was 
enough, w The Black Camel kneels at every not possible before. It might be fancy, but 
man’s door,” but the purpose I have at it was a fancy which wrought for us advan- 
present before me is to remind such that tages which were anything but fanciful, 
there is more in the proverb than at first Perhaps she was amongst the ministering 
sight appears. spirits commissioned from our Father. A 

No doubt the notion which the Turks helpless little baby when she died, but now 
have, and which generally obtains, is that gifted with a power to do for us far more 
the Black Camel kneels to take up and bear man we could ever do for her. 
away as his burden what is most precious Often the thought of Edith has checked 
tons. Such, and such alone, was my feel- wrong feeling — given fervency to our 
mg when our little girl was taken from us; prayers — - power to our faith, aud reality 
but I have lived some years since then, and to the spiritual world as the thought of no 
have lived to learn that there is a deeper living child could da She kept us from 
meaning in the saying, worth far more than doubting our Father’s care when she trav- 
that which lies on the surface. elled with us in the first winter of her life, 

The Black Camel takes away our treas- but more so since she has gone to her home 
ure ; but when he kneels at our door, does in heaven as we have travelled the rough 
he not many a time leave behind a still greater wilderness path without her. The Father 
treasure t ' who has bur child in his keeping will surely 

What a blank we felt when Edith was no take care of us. The very fact that He 
longer visibly present with U9. How our has taken her to his own bosom strengthens 
hearts sank as we went to one spot after our confidence in his willingness to befriend 
another which had become associated with us. For we have always felt that God re- 
her, and found all vacant and still ; when moved her, not only because He loved her, 
at every turn a chair, a toy, or some little but because He loved us. We were sure 
article of dress attracted our notice. The that He gave her to us in his love, and 
little hat, beneath which we could still al- when she died we had no thought that the 
most see the flashing of her merry blue gift had been withdrawn in anger, but in 
eyes. The tiny boots which she had worn the same love as prompted Him to send it. 
for the first time, and which she showed us And then, was it not worth something to 
THIRD SEJUSS. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXH. 1445. 
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have our thoughts drawn heavenward, as 
they were drawn by our sainted child? 
So much of our thought and affection had 
been centred in her ; and when she was 
called away, that thought and affection 
followed her to the better world. 

A little while before her death, we had 
heard a story which has ever since had for 
us a special significance. Some years ago 
a party of friends were enjoying, on a fine 
summer’s day, a boating excursion upon one 
of our inland lakes. Having gone a certain 
distance, one young lady declined to go 
further, saying that she would remain on 
one of the islands which studded the lake. 
She was therefore left ; but the party re- 
mained away longer than they intended, 
and, a thick fog coming on, they were much 
afraid of losing her. At last, however, her 
clear voice was heard: “Come this way, 
father — come this way.” The young lady 
is now in heaven ; but still very often does 
her father hear the words repeated from 
the upper sanctuary, u Come this way, 
father — come this way.” 

Thus did we hear our little Edith calling 
to us scores of times from different parts of 
the house ; still the sound rings in our ears, 
frequently Baving us from being too much 
absorbed with the visible present; and 1 
confidently look forward to hearing it one 
day when the sights of earth grow dim, and 
its sounds dull, and when it will^ be espe- 
cially cheering to recognize the voice of my 
own child amongst the many that join to 
call from the heights of immortality. 

Then further the Black Camel bore away 
our treasure, but it was to a place of greater 
safety. We have now a much more certain 
prospect of {possessing that treasure eter- 
nally than we should nave had if it had re- 
mained with us upon earth. 

It is undoubtedly a great joy to have our 
children clustering around us here, but the 
pavilion of our love is not safe from the en- 
trance of the tempter, and all our strength 
cannot shield them from those influences 
which so frequently prevert the fairest dis- 
positions. We have so often seen early 
promise end in shame and sorrow, that we 
cannot help sometimes shuddering to think 
what may oecome of the most lovely of our 
children. 

In more than the one case of which we 
have all heard, the angelic countenance of 
the child, from which tne light of truth and 
affection has shone, and which the artist 
has enthusiastically painted and hung up in 
his studio as the type of holy innocence, 
has in a few short years, by the terrible 
alchemy of vice, been so transformed as to 


furnish for the same artist a hideous imper- 
sonation of guilt. 

And so the infant that has been fondled 
upon the lap, the joy and hope of its par- 
ents, and the admiration of all — the very 
light of the home, and seemingly essential 
to its happiness — has, despite all affection- 
ate and tender care, and wise counsel and 
holy example, developed into a being of 
such depravity as to be a curse to his fam- 
ily, wringing with unutterable woe the 
hearts that were once so proud of him; 
and they have even mourned that he was 
not removed while yet in his innocence. 

It iB very hard to have a child taken 
from our arms just when all its attractions are 
unfolding, and our whole being is wrapped 
up in it — but it is far more terrible to have 
a child spared to us until we cannot help 
but see that it is lost for ever. In the one 
case we have the confident hope of ever- 
lasting re-union, — in the other, we are cer- 
tain that, should we enter heaven ourselves, 
we must leave our child behind us for ever 
in the outer darkness and the torments of 
the lost. 

The first strong consolation which came 
over our spirits, calming their agitation as 
the Saviour’s “Peace, be still,” calmed the 
storm upon the lake, softly whispered into 
our ears as by the Divine Spirit himself 
almost at the very moment when our dar- 
ling ceased to breathe, was the words — 

* Safe, safe at home, where the rude tempter 
comes not.” 

Many a time now, as we sail over this 
tempestuous sea of life, carrying our other 
treasures with us, and trembling again and 
again lest the dashing waves of temptation 
should sweep them away, and they should 
be submerged in the billows and lost to us 
for ever y it is very sweet to look up to our 
Father's house, and think we have at least 
one child safe there, the wildest storm can- 
not reach her, and when we arrive on that 
peaceful shore, she will be ours for ever. 
The transformation we shall behold in her 
will not be that of the pure and gentle 
child into the hardened and repulsive sin- 
ner, but into the glorious angelic being, 
radiant even amidst the radiance of heaven 
— fit to occupy a place with those whose 
white robes flash beneath the dazzling light 
which beams from the Throne. 

So long then as these things are so, is it 
not rather a matter for thankfulness that 
God has thus made our treasure secure for 
us ? Is it not worth our while to give up 
resignedly and even thankfully the tempo - 
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pcwcssion of it, or rather the tempo- 
toy of it (for, as I have said, we still 
cel it to be ours) , and. especially con sider- 
that we have in return for our privation 
the honour of feeling that one has taken 
her place, in our name , in the glorious as- 
lembly of the redeemed ? In the knowl- 

of that fact there is, too, an incentive 
to spiritual diligence which is a treasure 
CTcater even than the honour. Shall our 
tdithbe the only one bearing our name in 
that glorious host ? Shall she be there, 
and they from whom she took the name be 
absent? 

My reader, the Black Camel has knelt 
at your door. I think I may fairly presume 
this, if you have read so far, for these are 
bat common-place words, very trite doubt- 
less to those who do not need them, as 
water is insipid to those who are not thirsty ; | 
and you have only read on line after line ] 
hoping to find some comfort and help for 
yourself. The treasures carried from your 
home (for the sable visitant has perhaps 
been more than once) were, I doubt not, 
quite as precious to you as was my little 
Edith to me- I hope you have also 
found that treasures have been left with 
you for which you do not feel that you have 
paid too dearly. Whether this is so or not, 
to a large extent depends upon yourself. 

The greatest treasures are sometimes 
within our grasp, and'we do not know it; 
and because we do not know it we allow 
them to pass away and we lose them. The 
angel comes, but we see in him only, a 
stranger, and a stranger in no very win- 
some guise, and so we neglect to entertain 
him, and he who might have filled our home 
with blessing passes out of it dishonoured, 
taking back with him the gift he would fain 
have left. Oh ! how much richer we should 
all have been if we had only had the pa- 
tience or the penetration to look beyond 
the dress, or even the tones and manner of 
oar visitors, and to discover their nature 
and their mission. 

Never was camel burdened with gems 
and spices and costly merchandise so nchly 
laden as the Black Camel which God sends 
to every man’s door ! And yet, because 
he comes with a demand for some of our 
treasure, we shut our eyes to the good 
which he brings us, and often petulantly 
refuse to have it. 

Let us be wiser for the future, and as we 
let him carry away out of our sight for a 
while oar precious possessions, let us grate- 
full j accept those gifts of unutterable value 
which only such a messenger could bring, 


and which this messenger leaves only with 
those who are prepared to receive them. 

There is another thought which must not 
escape us. We have none of us done with 
this Black Camel yet. At least once more 
he is certain to come, kneeling at our door 
tor the last time, no more to take away oar 
household gods, but to take ourselves , either 
from our treasures or to our treasures. If 
he has brought us nothing worth the having 
when on former occasions he has visited us, 
then he will take us forever from our treas- 
ures when he comes for the last time. 

If the removal of our loved ones from our 
side has not done great things for us — 

— giving us more meekness and submission 

— weaning us from the world — strength- 
ening our faith in unchanging love — mak- 
ing the spirit world more real to us, and 
quickening our diligence in seeking for the 
inheritance of the saints ; it must have har- 
dened and soured us, and the gulf between 
us and our sainted friends must have been 
widened by every bereavement, so that at 
length the Black Camel will come to carry 
us for ever out of their reach, and the only 
communication coming to us from their 
blessed habitation will be, “They which 
would pass from hence to you cannot, nei- 
ther can they pass to us that would come 
from thence.” 

Let you and me, then, who are weeping 
because our children are not, seek in all 
lowliness and meekness to take the good 
things which our Father would send us 
through our sorrows, and as the Black 
Camel comes from time to time to our door 
ho will greatly enrich and not impoverish 
us ; and when he halts at our dwelling for 
the last time, it will be to bear us home 
where our loved ones are gathered, waiting 
for us, and where 

11 Hand in hand firm linked at last. 

And heart with heart enfolded all, 

We'll smile upon the troubled past, 

And wonder why we wept at all.” 

W. C. P. 


From the Spectator, 

THE GENIUS OF SHAKESPEARE.* 

Mr. Grant White has made Shakes- 
peare a study of love, but of that love which 

* Memoirs of the Vfe and Genius of Shakespeare; 
with an Essay toward the Expression of his Ge- 
nius, and an Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the English Drama. By Richard Grant White. 
London : Trtibner. Boston (America) : Little, Brown, 
and Co. 
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in cultivated Americans is one of the pleas- fessional audience waiting to listen to him, 
an test links between the Old World and not in every case in the most amiable dis- 
the New. To say that the classical litera- position perhaps (for Shakespeare, although 
ture of England is loved by Americans his writings are so elevated, seems to inspire 
more than it is by ourselves would be a a furious desire to bite, and bite exceeding- 
feeble expression of the truth. Their love ly hard, in a certain number, at all events, 
takes the form of worship even more than of of his devotees), but still with curiosity, and 
admiration. But Mr. White is an active pol- Mr. White is sufficiently armed and equip- 
itician as well as an author, and the practi- ped to bear the brunt of curiosity, whether 
cal sagacity which this circumstance enables truculent or gracious, 
him to bring to bear, has in a great degree The Memoirs , as Mr. White perhaps a little 

preserved him from the disturbing and par- fancifully calls them, of Shakespeare, which 
alyzing effects of mere hero-worship. Mr. open the volume before us have one pecu- 
White is familiar with all that has been liar claim to attention. They are siftea and 
written on Shakespeare of any weight. At digested by a thoroughly practical man, 
all events you can trace the influence of whoso sense of practical reality supplies him 
modern criticism, and the modern eclectic with an aditional critical faculty, and dis- 
spirit so prominent of late in America, in criminate for us all that commentators and 
almost every line of his work. He is at antiquaries have piled up respecting 
home in the broad views which look for the Shakespeare’s life and antecedents. A con- 
influences of .race and what modern lights nectcd account, stripped of all accessories 
are pleased to call cosmic .elements — is and individual views, of what is really 
that the word? — as they come to a head known of Shakespeare, and compiled by a 
in some one individual. Thus, for instance, highly cultivated man of the world, may or 
Mr. White, who is great on the Anglo- may not excite controversy, — it will always 
Saxon greatness of America, is strong have a value of its own. Possibly Mr. Grant 
on the Anglo-Saxon greatness of Shakes- White may lay chief stress in his own mind 
peare. Shakespeare was of the Anglo- Sax- unpon his own essay upon the Genius of 
on s, Anglo-Saxon, the truest expression of Shakespeare, which occupies the kernel of the 
the Anglo-Saxon genius, “ even though his volume. At all events he speaks of his emo- 
genius was not of an age, but for all time.” tions and hesitation, when “ shrinking back, 
“ Only his race [the Anglo-Saxon race] as he essayed to measure with his little lino 
could have produced him, for a Celtic, a and fathom, with his puny plummet, the vast 
Scandinavian, or even a German Shakes- profound of Shakespeare’s genius.” The 
peare is inconceivable, a id that race only man who has these feelings, and can express 
at the time when he appeared.” But if Mr. them with so much touching grace and ao- 
White is at home with the broader views, propriateness, must yet, after the struggle 
he is equally at home in the minuter details to overcome his natural sense of reluctance 
of criticism, and he shows a highly cultivat- to so great a task, think more of the under- 
ed! appreciation of Shakespeare both as a taking in consequence of the effort which it 
critic accustomed to analyze the great mas- has cost him. This essay occupies a hundred 
ters in literature, and also as a man alive to and twenty pages, full of sound and delicate 
every natural beauty. criticism, which of course we cannot under- 

Mr. Grant White’s essay upon Shakespeare take to reproduce here. But we can at- 
will be read with a double interest in this tempt to give a general id'ea of the drift of 
country. This country abounds with Shakes- Mr. White’s views. He could not well 
perian scholars. If the men who have studied avoid saying, merely because it was so true, 
Shakespeare here with something of a pro- that Shakespeare had genius, in contradis- 
fessedly literary eye were gathered together, tinction with talent — genius being creative, 
they might possibly fill a small town, or per- talent adaptive, power — but he improves 
haps populate a minute county. The same the truism by adding that 14 Shakespeare 
can hardly be said of any other English united in himself genius in its supremest 
classic, except perhaps Bacon. Two or nature and talent in its largest development, 
three men take to one author, one or two to adding to the peculiar ana original powers 
another, and if they stick to it they become of his mind a certain dexterity and sagacity 
a sort of authorities on that subject, as, for in the use of them which are frequently the 
instance, Professor Masson on Milton, or Mr. handmaids of talent, but which are rarely 
Carlyle on Cromwell. But the number of found in company with genius.” And this 
students, and students with pretensions, upon is important as well as true. Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare is actually legion. And in talent in the true sense of the word is only 
this view Mr. White will find a large pro- lost sight of in the greatness of his genius. 
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Sir Bulwer Lytton, for instance, is as great 
as a man of letters can be by talent without 
genius. His talent is so great that when 
yon look at it from a distance it almost { 
wears the appearance of genius, and so it : 
seems to the multitude. Approach his works 
critically, and they fall to pieces like gaudy 
packs of cards. The closer you look into 
Shakespeare the deeper he seems, without 
losing the gloss of his brilliant talent and 
dexterity. Mr. White’s criticisms are in the 
main well worth attending to. He doeB not 
profess a German 44 inner-life code of ex- 
egesis,” nor does he tie himself to Coleridge’s 
Shakesperi&n school. But he has read 
Coleridge and Gervinus, and mentions them 
with respect and deference. Of course it is 
difficult to say anything new about Shakes- 
peare. But then what Mr. White says, even 
though it does not always sound new, is Mr. 
White’s, seen with his own e^es, and said in 
his own way. What he says of Shakes- 
peare’s style, its English essence, freedom 
from foreign touch, freedom from classicali- 
ty, grandeur of spontaneity, his supreme 
unconsciousness, the total absence of the 
literary element from his work, the absence 
of purism too, hia ready use of all such Ro- 
mance words as answered his direct pur- 
pose, his happy and boundless audacity, his 
unlimited execution , but execution always 
subordinate to his still more unlimited 
wealth of ideas, his easy and almost mi- 
raculous mastery over every colour of lan- 
guage, every detail of rhetoric, his perfectly 
unbridled carelessness in metaphor so that 
sense be saved, his gentle grace, and that 
sweetness so ineffable to the human ear 
which Mr. Carlyle forgot when he invented 
his modern neo-Babel, — all this Mr. White 
sees, and treats clearly; nor is he blind to 
Shakespeare's defects. 

Of course Mr. White’s admiration for 
Shakespeare is not, nor could it be, entirely 
separate from a certain love for “ Old Eng- 
land.” As Cicero, reading Sophocles or Ho- 
mer, would think tenderly of Athens, so Eng- 
land is no doubt a species of Athens to cul- 
tivated Americans already. It is true that 
England stands to America in point of 
power in a relation something different 
to that of Athens to the Rome of Cicero. 
But the Americans have unconsciously dis- 
oeaffTeff“tHe difference, and overlooking 
/the lapse of time yet ahead, they look al- 
ready in imagination back upon 4< Old Eng- 
land ” as a dignified old lady, perhaps dow- 
ager duchess, if you will, possessed of some 
considerable jewelry and old family ap- 
parel, and many fine traditions of the old 
time, but toothless for all that. Well, Mr. 


Grant White will use many polite formulas 
of protestation perhaps, which we will with 
equal politeness accept, as they are tender- 
ed. But it is all there, protestations to the 
contrary. We have spoken of his book 
very warmly and deservedly, and therefore 
he will permit us — permit the present re- 
viewer — to offer one or two casual obser- 
vations on certain forms of expression which 
in another edition might with advantage be 
omitted. English critics would, we appre- 
hend, join us in thinking that t4 the great 
heart of Nature,” and 44 the throb of her 
deep pulses,” are best left to the imitators, 
if he has any, of Sir Bulwer Lytton in his 
Strange Stories. Mr. White now and then 
cultivates a little too much the language of 
our grander school. For example, Ameri- 
cans are probably too sensible to stand 
44 mute in delight and wonder,” or if they 
do, to say so in those words. 44 Blazes of 
ever-brightening glory ” are like blazes 
of all sorts, inartistic, and 44 fitful and lurid 
lights " are to be seen only in Bulwer and 
our smaller novelists and lesser painters. 
As a mere matter of critical taste, we do not 
like the hack combinations of 44 patrimonial 
fields,” and 44 humbler husbandmen ” 44 mock- 
ing of futile efforts,” and 4 * tomes of preten- 
tious title,” * 4 precious children,” and 44 melo- 
dious versification,” 44 surpassing beauties,” 
and 44 unparalleled atrocities.” At the same 
time these are mere matters of taste, which 
do not affect the substance of Mr. Grant 
White’s book. Many expressions, which 
among us have passed into the literary cant 
of the day, may in America seem to be en- 
dued with the crusted flavour of classical 
euphoniousness, as classical euphoniousness 
ought to be, and must be, in u Old ” Eng- 
land. But Old England, busily plying the 
new paint-pot, and laughing in ner sleeve 
at her old beaux, is pleased to consider that, 
old harridan or not, she is, younger than 
ever she was, — in her feelings, at all events, 
if not in her complexion, — and means to 
be younger still to the end of the chapter. 


From the Atheneura. 

Legends and Lyrics . By Adelaide Anne 
Procter. With an Introduction by 
Charles Dickens. New Edition, with 
Additions. Illustrated. (Bell & Daldy.) 

It was the fortune of this journal first 
to call public attention to the collected po- 
ems of a poet’s daughter — the finish, clear- 
ness, and quiet individuality of which grow^ 
and will grow, on their being returned to’ 
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Their writer has won a place of her own ; 
a place which will last. Having gone mi- 
nutely through the pages of this new edi- 
tion, knowing many of the verses by heart, 
every impression formerly expressed is 
more than confirmed. The place of Ade- 
laide Anne Procter is in the Golden Book 
of English poetesses. 

This showy issue of her delicate, thought- 
ful, devotional verses put forth in a Christ- 
mas form, with illustrations which we take 
leave to think are nearly as unsatisfactory 
as illustrations can be, is prefaced by a few 
pages by Mr. Dickens which will live in 
connection with Adelaide Procter’s poems, 
so long as any sympathy for verse shall en- 
dure. Let us take the first and the last of 
them : — 

“In the spring of the year 1853, 1 ob- 
served, as conductor of the weekly journal 
Household W ords, a short poem among the | 
proffered contributions, very different, as I 
thought, from the shoal of verses perpetu- 
ally setting through the office of such a pe- 
riodical, and possessing much more merit. 
Its authoress was quite unknown to me. 
She was one Miss Mary Berwick, whom I 
had never heard of ; and she was to be ad- 
dressed by letter, if addressed at all, at a 
circulating library in the western district of 
London, 
wick was 

cepted, and was invited to send another, t 
She complied, and became a regular and 
frequent contributor. Many letters passed 
between the journal and Miss Berwick, but 
Miss Berwick herself was never seen. 
How we came gradually to establish, at the 
office of Household Words, that we knew 
all about Miss Berwick, I have never dis- 
covered. But, we settled somehow, to our 
complete satisfaction, that she was govern- 
ess in a family; that she went to ltaly,in 
that capacity, and returned ; and that she 
had long been in the same family. We 
really knew nothing whatever of her, ex- 
cept that she was remarkably business-like, 
punctual, self-reliant, and reliable : so I 
suppose we insensibly invented •the rest. 
For myself, my mother was not a more real 
personage to me, than Miss Berwick the 
governess became. This went on until De- 
cember, 1854, when the Christmas Number, 
entitled 4 The Seven Poor Travellers,’ was . 
sent to press. Happening to be going to dine 
that day with an old and dear friend, distin- 
guished in literature as Barry Cornwall, 

I took with me an early proof of that num- 
ber, and remarked, as 1 laid it on the draw- 
ing-room table, that it contained a very 
pretty poem, written by a certain Miss Ber- 


Through this channel Miss Ber- j 
informed, that her poem was ac- 


wick. Next day brought me the disclosure 
that I had so spoken of the poem to the 
mother of its writer, in its writer’s pres- 
ence ; that I had no such correspondent in 
existence as Miss Berwick ; and that the 
name had been assumed by Barry Corn- 
wall’s eldest daughter, Miss Adelaide Anne 
Procter. The anecdote I have here noted 
down, besides serving to explain why the 
parents of the late Miss Procter have look- 
ed to me for these poof words of remem- 
brance of their lamented child, strikingly 
illustrates the honesty, independence, and 
quiet dignity of the lady’s character. I had 
known her when she was very young ; I 
had been honoured with her father’s friend- 
ship when I was myself a young aspirant ; 
and she had said at home, * If I send him, 
in my own name, verses that he does, not 
honestly like, either it will be very painful 
to him to return them, or he will print them 
for papa’s sake, and not for their own. So 
I have made up my mind to take my chance 
fairly with the unknown volunteers.' Per- 
haps it requires an editor’s experience of 
the profoundly unreasonable grounds on 
which he is often urged to accept uusuita- 
ble articles — such as having been to school 
with the writer’s husband’s brother-in-law, 
or having lent an alpenstock in Switzerland 
to the writer’s wife’s nephew, when that in- 
teresting stranger had broken his own — 
fully to appreciate the delicacy and tbo 
self-respect of this resolution. * * She was 
exceedingly humourous, and had a great 
delight in humour. Cheerfulness was ha- 
bitual with her, she was very ready at a 
sally or a reply, and in her laugh (as I re- 
member well) there was an unusual vivaci- 
ty, enjoyment, and sense of drollery. She 
was perfectly unconstrained and unaffect- 
ed : as modestly silent about her produc- 
tions, as she was generous with their pecu- 
niary results. * * No claim can be set up 
for her, thank God, to the possession of any 
of the conventional poetical qualities. She 
never by any means held the opinion that 
she was among the greatest of human be- 
ings ; she never suspected the existence, of 
a conspiracy on the part of mankind 
against her; she never recognized in her 
best friends, her worst enemies ; she never 
cultivated the luxury of being misunder- 
stood and unappreciated ; she would far 
rather have died without seeing a line of 
her composition in print, than that I should 
have maundered about her, here, as 4 the 
Poet,’ or ‘the Poetess.' * * Always im- 
pelled by an intense conviction that her 
life must not be dreamed away, and that 
her indulgence in her favourite pursuits 
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most be balanced by action in the real 
world around her, she was indefatigable in | 
ber endeavours to do some good. Natu-j 
rally enthusiastic, and conscientiously im- 
pressed with a deep sense of her Christian 
duty to ber neighbour, she devoted herself 
to a variety of benevolent objects. Now, 
it was the visitation of the sick, that had 
possession of her ; now, it was the shelter- 
ing of the houseless ; now, it was the ele- 
mentary teaching of the densely ignorant ; 
now, it was the raising up of those who had 
wandered and got troaden under foot; 
now, it was the wider employment of her 
own sex in the general business of life; 
now, it was all these things at once. Perfectly 
unselfish, swift to sympathize and eager to j 
relieve, she wrought at such designs with a ! 
flushed earnestness that disregarded season, 
weather, time of day or night, food, rest. I 
Under such a hurry of the spirits, and such 1 
incessant occupation, the strongest consti- 
tution will commonly go down. Hers, nei- 
ther of the strongest nor the weakest, yield- , 
ed to the burden, and began to sink. To 
have saved her life, then, by taking action 
on the warning that shone in her eyes and 
sounded in her voice, would have been im- 1 
possible, without changing her nature. As 
long as the power of moving about in the 
old way was left to her, she must exercise 
it, or be killed by the restraint. And so 
the time came when she could move about 
no longer, and took to her bed. All the 
restlessness gone then, and all the sweet 
patience of her natural disposition purified 
by the resignation of her soul, she lay up - 1 
on her bed through the whole round of 
changes of the seasons. She lay upon her 
bed through fifteen months. In all that 
time, her old cheerfulness never quitted her. 
In all that time, not an impatient or a queru- 
lous minute can be remembered. At length, 
at midnight on the 2d of February, 1864, 
she turned down a leaf of a little book she I 
was reading, and shut it up. The minister- 
ing hand that had copied the verses into 
the tiny album was soon around her neck, 1 
and she quietly asked, as the clock was on 
the stroke of One : * Do you think I am 
dying, mamma ? ' — ‘I think you are very, j 
very ill to-night, my dear/ — 4 Send for : 
my sister. My feet are so cold. Lift me 
up ! * Her sister entering ,as they raised j 
her, she said : 4 It has come at last ! ’ And 
with a bright and happy smile, looked up- 
ward, and departed.” 

It is impossible to add to, still more to 
spoil, the beauty of this monograph. 


From the Economist, 9th December. 

THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF JUSTICE 
TO THE DARK RACES. 

In all these quarrels between the white 
and the 'dark races, of which we have of 
late years had so many — no year for eight 
years having been free of them — there is 
one point which is apt to escape European 
attention, and that is the economic value of 
being just There is probably no one point 
of politics which involve# economic results 
so wide or so permanent as the relation be- 
tween the white and the dark races of the 
world. It is probably the destiny, it is even 
now the function, it is certainly the interest 
of the European, and more particularly of 
the English family of mankind, to guide 
and urge and control the industrial enter- 
prises of all Asia, of all Africa, and of those 
portions of America settled by African, 
Asiatic, or hybrid races. Those enterprises 
are very large indeed, — very much larger 
than the majority even of considerate men 
are at all aware of. It would be very diffi- 
cult to fix a limit to the industrial enter- 
prises in India* — railways, tramroads, works 
of irrigatiop, plantations of tea, coffee, 
indigo, cinchona, and other articles, which 
would be certain to pay ; but the present 
! limit, the, amount now before our eyes, is 
'not less than one-fourth our own heavy 
| national debt. It is not certain indeed 
in our judgment it is more than doubtful — 
whether an English guide and director of 
labour, a captain of labour (so to speak), paid 
by a per-ceutage, would not save expense and 
loss of strength in ever y department of Indian 
effort, whether it would not for example pay 
both European and native to cultivate rice 
in a scientific way in very extensive farms. If 
it would, of which we have little doubt, the 
work ready for Europeans in India alone is 
almost limitless, they being required to 
direct the cultivation as well as the political 
progress of two hundred millions of men. 
The field open in China is even greater, 
the Chinaman, who is already the most in- 
dustrious and one of the most ingenious of 
mankind, needing nothing except a direct- 
ing brain in which he will confide. The 
work to be done in that empire alone — 
we mean the profitable work — in railways 
and canals of irrigation, and tea planting, 
and silk growing, and above all in inland 
steam navigation, is wholly beyond any ex- 

S erience we have yet acquired in Europe. 

apposing Englishmen and Chinese ready 
to work together, there is at this moment 
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in existence within that empire a traffic 
which would supply a system of railways 
three times as extensive as the Indian, a 
reproductive expenditure that is of three 
hundred millions sterling, and a range of 
inland navigation, open to steaftners, as 
great as that of the United States. Similar 
conditions exist in Japan, in Indo-China, 
in Persia, and throughout Asiatic Turkey, 
while in Africa every form of tropical cul- 
tivation remains to De still begun, and al- 
most every form* from sugar growing in 
Abyssinia to vine growing at the Cape, will 
be found to pay. There are, in fact, fields 
of enterprise in tropical regions greater 
than all those which we have as yet ex- 
plored or partially exhausted. Of their 
ultimate pecuniary value we may judge 
from the single fact that, while in 1813 the 
trade of India was not three millions ster- 
ling, it now exceeds one hundred millions, 
and is still, in the opinion of many observ- 
ers, in its infancy. Supposing China and 
India to take as many English articles head 
for head as Ceylon does, English exports to 
' those two countries alone would rise to the 
immense figure of 250,000,000/ sterling, 
Ceylon in 1863 taking more than ten shil- 
lings’ worth for each head of her popula- 
tion. 

The one necessity essential to the develop- 
ment of these new sources of prosperity is 
the arrangement of some industrial system 
under which very large bodies of dark 
labourers will work willingly under a very 
few European supervisors. It is not only 
individual labour which is required, but 
organized labour, labour so scientifically 
arranged that the maximum of result shall 
be obtained at a minimum of cost, that 
immense sudden efforts, such as are re- 
quired in tunnel cutting, cotton picking, 
and many other operations, shall be possible 
without strikes or quarrels, and that, above 
all, there shall be no unnatural addition to 
the price of labour in the shape of bribes 
to the workmen to obey orders naturally | 
repulsive to their prejudices. All these j 
ends were secured, it must freely be ac- 
knowledged, by slavery. For the mere 
execution of great works cheaply no or- 
ganization could be equal to that which 
placed the skilful European at the top, and 
made him despotic master of the half-skilled 
black or copper-coloured labourer below. 
The slave, obtained only food, could not i 
strike, and were not liable to those accident- j 
al temptations to desert work which so 
frequently impede great operations both in 
India and Egypt. The relation was almost 
as perfect as that of brain and hand, ex- 


cept that the brain will never voluntarily 
put the hand to torture. Slavery, however, 
involves besides this organization which is 
beneficial, moral and social consequences 
which are not beneficial, which are so in- 
jurious that civilizatlbn, after a protracted 
struggle with its own interests and preju- 
dices, has resolved to discard slavery from 
its working system. A new organization 
therefore must be commenced, and the only 
one as yet found to work effectively is, as 
might have been expected, one based upon 
perfect freedom and mutual self-interest. 
Half-slavery, that is slavery minus its im- 
moral incidents, 'such as the separation of 
families and denial of education, does not 
work. It has been tried in every country 
under the sun in the shape of convict 
labour, in India in the form of statute, or as 
it is there called “impressed” labour, and 
in Egypt upon a splendid scale as “ forced 99 
labour under European chiefs, and it does 
not anywhere pay well. The dislike caused 
by the sense of compulsion produces too 
much laziness, too much cheating, too many 
revolts, and too many deaths, to be profit- 
able to the State which employs it, even in 
the pecuniary sense. To be profitable, the 
compulsion must be carried out logically to 
its last point, the labourers being treated in 
all respects simply as valuable cattle. Short 
of that demoralizing condition there is no 
half-way position to be occupied by labour 
in which compulsion does not cost to the 
nation — of course not necessarily to the 
individual — more than it is worth. 

If, howevqr, complete freedom is to be the 
principle adopted, it is clear that the dark 
races must in some way or other be induced 
to obey white men willingly. Without at 
all affirming or denying any proposition as 
to the comparative powers of the two col- 
ours — a question which will probably 
never be settled — it is quite certain that 
for the next hundred years the average 
black will not catch up the average white, 
that for that space of time white leadership 
will save time, power, and money. Fortu- 
nately for the world there is no mental re- 
luctance to accept that leadership. Some 
dark races, such as the Bengalees, honestly 
prefer it, as less worrying than their own 
nabit of indecision — others, as the Chinese, 
recognize its superior efficacy — others, as 
the Africans, accept it as a sort of natural 
law. They will follow the white unless de- 
terred by some injustice, or failure in hon- 
esty, or conduct which they consider — 
often very foolishly — to humiliate them. 
To remove the chance of such deterrents 
should therefore be the object of all wise 
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legislators, and the easiest mode of remov- in them good and faithful servants. To one 
ingthem is to 'enforce justice. It need not negro whom he pointed out to me on his 
be justice according to English ideas, which premises he paid a dollar and a half a day. 
are very lenient, and in respect to some He looked upon the whites as the indolent 
offences are, according to the ideas of col- class in the country.” The truth is that 
oured men, over lax, but it must be sub- justice is the essential element of concerted 
stantial justice. An Asiatic, for example, and joint action between blacks and whites, 
does not deny the justice of allowing hi9 and could we once convince the dark races 
employer to 'fine him as an Englishman that we meant justice, that while enforcing 
would, but insists that before he is fined he i performance of contract we enforced full 
shall have committed a fault which he pre- pay, that if we flogged dark skins we also 
▼iously knew would be so punished. An j flogged white skins for the same fault, and 
African is not irritated because larceiyr is above all that we recognized abuse as pun- 
punished with flogging, though an Asiatic ' ishable on either side, there would be no 
is, but he wants a fair bearing first. In difficulty about labour except so far as it 
fact, he wants to be assured that he is sub- arose from the superior profit of the petite 
ject to a law, bowever severe, and not to culture. Of course if a Bengalee or a black 
individual caprice. And, moreover, he in* can get more by digging his own plot than 
gists that the moment work is done and paid by digging his master’s plot, he digs his own 
for he shall be free of the employer’s au- plot in preference, and so does a Belgian, 
thovity, legal or otherwise, ana at liberty Every event, therefore, which increases the 
to do exactly as he pleases, subject only to suspicion of the dark man that he is not to 
the laws of the land. These two points be fairly dealt with disinclines him to enter 
conceded, the dark man will willingly or- i the organization of labour, and he can 
ganixe labour in great masses under the gratify this disinclination more easily than 
white man. In India, it is well known that an Englishman. The latter wants meat, 
very unpopular persons who happen to have and clothes, and some modicum of licjuor, 
a reputation for justice can always obtain and is penetrated to the very bone with a 
labour, when other men much more easy wish to get on, to do something his fathers 
tempered are baffled, and strict and punc- did not do. The former is content with 
tual payment is accepted as the first ele- vegetables, does not care about clothes ex- 
ment in justice. The Indian railways, for cept for adornment — very wealthy men in 
example, have had, all circumstances con- India, men we mean with capitals of 50,- 
sidered, wonderfully little difficulty in ob- 000/ and upwards, sit at home and in office 
taining labour. The contractors were gen- nearly naked — regards liquor only as a 
erally sensible persons, who resolved that luxury, and rather prefers on the whole not 
wages should be paid as in England, and to get on, to be as his father was before 
haLfsavage tribes, quite as capricious as him. The possibility of avoiding work 
negroes and far fiercer, when they found being great, it is necessary that the attrac- 
out that fact, came in to work with docile tion to work should be great too, and to this 
regularity. It is well known there that in end good pay, certain pay, and equal jus- 
one remarkable instance a tribe bore quietly tice, are absolutely essential. In Ireland, 
for months a discipline offensively strict men were once found to work for sixpence 
without a murmur, but departed in an hour a day, because the choice lay between that 
because one of their number had his face and starvation, but in the tropics Nature has 
slapped against the rules. It is the same given man the benefit , or the curse , of a per - 
among the negroes. This very week a cor- petual poor law , a prodigality of food which 
respondent of the Times writing from South of itself establishes a minimum of wages. A 
Carolina, after a number of statements un* Bengalee will not take less than customary 
favourable to black labour, makes this re- wages, whatever his need, because he knows 
markable admission : — “A gentleman who that — while the sun shines and the waters 
has held a leading commercial position in flow and the soil steams with its own rich- 
Wilmington for twenty years past expressed ness — poverty, however deep, cannot be- 
a different opinion concerning the negro come actual starvation. To make him 
from any I have yet heard in the South, work he must either be lashed or be treated 
He had been the owner of slaves and now as to pay, exemption from blows, and lan- 
had the same negroes about him as he had guage, very much like average Englishmen 
before the emancipation. He had no diffi- under decently good employers. It is be- 
culty whatever with them, and believed cause events like those in Jamaica arrest 
that any one who was disposed to pay them the derangement of the only relations be- 
properly and treat them fairly would find tween master and man which can exist 
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without slavery, that we approve the offi- 
cial decision to make a fall and searching 
inquiry into the condition of the island. 


From the Saturday Review. 

EGYPT, ANCIENT AND MODERN * 

This book is another proof of the vast 
and wholesome change that is gradually 
taking place in the learned literature of 
Germany. Although treating of a most 
abstruse subject, it is yet not only fit for 
human reading, but is absolutely one of the 
most interesting works which we have seen 
for some time. It consists of a series of 
essays or lectures delivered before a select 
circle in Berlin, during the last nine years, 
by Dr. Brugsch, the eminent Egyptologist. 
On changing his professorial chair at the 
Prussian University for his new official post 
at Cairo, he has published these essays as a 
farewell gift to his friends in Europe. 
They are divided into two parts, the first 
of which contains sketches and reminiscen- 
ces of his journeys on the Nile, through the 
desert, and in the streets of Cairo. Teem- 
ing as these picturesque descriptions are 
with valuable and interesting remarks, we 
refrain from dwelling upon them. We pre- 
fer to reserve our space for the second part, 
in which the -latest results of hieroglyphic 
science are put before us in so lucid and 
fascinating a manner that we are apt to 
forget at times how enormous were the la- 
bours which produced them. 

. The first essay of the second part is en- 
titled “ An Ancient Egyptian Fairy Tale ; 
the Oldest Fairy Tale in the World.” It 
is the first German, and altogether the first 
complete , version of the celebrated papyrus 
acquired by Mrs. D’Orbiney in 1852, which 
is now in the British Museum. Although, 
Dr. Brugsch says, the text has for years 
been before the learned world, nothing but 
extracts from it — of which we gave an 
account some time ago — have been trans- 
lated as yet. And he adds quaintly, that 
this first version is not a philological trick 
nor altogether an offspring only of his own 
fancy. “My humble merit is confined 
simply and solely to the application to a 
given text of the rules of hieroglyphical 
grammar, which in these days have become 
the common property of science ” — a state- 
ment of which the followers of Sir George 

* Aus dem Orient. Von Heiurioh Brugsch. Zwei 
Theile. Berlin: Grosse. 


Cornewall Lewis will do well to make a 
note. This papyrus dates from the four- 
teenth century B.c., when Pharaoh Ramses 
Miamun, the founder of Pithom and Ram- 
ses*, ruled at Thebes, and literature celebrat- 
ed its highest triumphs at his brilliant 
court. Nine pre-eminent savans were at- 
tached to the person of this king, the con- 
temporary of Moses. At their head stood, 
as “ Master of the Rolls,” a certain Eagabu, 
unrivalled in elegance of style and diction. 
It was he, probably, who officiated as Keep- 
er at that vast Library at Thebes of which 
classical writers speak as having borne the 
inscription “ rf>i>xw lurpdov ” — somewhat simi- 
lar to Frederic II. ’s inscription over the Royal 
Library at Berlin, “ Nutrimentum Spiritus.” 
This hieroglyphic document is the only one 
hitherto known which belongs to the world 
of fiction. Hymns, exhortations, historical 
records, accounts of journeys, general es- 
says, eulogies on kings, and bills, form the 
general staple of that very brittle literature. 
Written expressly “ in usum Delphini” — 
namely, for the Crown Prince, Seti Men- 
ephta, son of Rameses II. — our papyrus 
bears the following critical note, or mark of 
official censorship : — M Found worthy to be 
wedded to the names of the Pharaonic 
Scribe Kagabu and the Scribe Hora and 
the Scribe Meremapu. Its author is the 
Scribe Annana, the proprietor of this scroll. 
May the God Toth guarcf all the words 
contained in this scroll from destruction ! ” 
In language and manner it resembles most 
of the productions of its classical period. It 
is lucia and clear, and though full of poeti- 
cal fancy, yet simple and unaffected, re- 
minding the reader occasionally of the 
grand simplicity in word and thought found 
in Scripture. It further resembles the lat- 
ter in its occasional monotony and repeti- 
tions ; both, however, drawbacks common 
to nearly all the early documents of differ- 
ent literatures. The tale itself is rather a 
curious one to be selected for the special 
reading of a young prince. Its “ motive ” 
is the same as in the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife. The chief persons are two 
brothers and the wife of the elder one, who 
brings a false accusation against her young 
brother-in-law. The latter saves himself 
from his brother’s wrath, and goes, aided 
by the Sun-God, through a peculiar trans- 
formation. The wife meets her well-de- 
served fate, and the two brothers are in the 
end restored to each other’s esteem and 
love, and the elder becomes regent of 
Egypt. Apart from the general literary 
interest attaching to this reuc of more than 
three thousand years ago — which gains a 
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peculiar significance from the fact that it 
was first written and read at the very 
Court of Ramses II. at which Moses was 
educated — it incidentally reveals so much 
of the manners and customs, the notions 
and views, of that peculiar era of ancient 
Egypt, that we cannot be too grateful for 
its almost miraculous preservation. 

Of more vital interest, however, are those 
hieroglyphic* discoveries which enable us to 
trace the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, 
in its monuments. Almost all recent inves- 
tigators of this subject agree that the time 
between the immigration and the Exodus 
formed part of one of the most glorious 
epochs of Pharaonic rule — namely, that of 
the eighteenth dynasty. For twenty cen- 
turies Egyptian sovereigns had held all the 
country in undisturbed possession, when 
suddenly, pushed by the Assyrians, Shemitic 
hordes broke into the Eastern Delta and 
•eixed upon it, gradually extending their 
dominion so as to make even the kings of 
Upper Egypt tributary. For more than 
five hundred years the Egyptians bore the 
yoke of these foreign conquerors — called 
in the inscriptions either 44 Amu/' i. e. 
44 shepherds of oxen,’* or “Aadu,” u detested, 
wicked ones” — whose kings held court at 
Tanis (Hauar, Avaris) in much prouder 
style than the Theban monarchs themselves. 
Who were the gallant and skilful generals 
who, by a few bold strokes, reconquered 
the independence of Egy pt, and expelled 
or utterly subdued the foreign population, 
is not known. But this reverse to the for- 
tunes of the native Pharaohs happened, we 
know for certain, during that eighteenth 
Theban dynasty, and the three centuries 
that followed form the most flourishing 
period of Egyptian history. Egyptian ar- 
mies penetrated into Palestine, marched 
along the Royal road by Gaza and Megiddo 
to the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
made Babylon and Nineveh tributary, and 
erected tbeir last victorious columns on the 
borders of Armenia, where, as the hiero- 
glyphic texts have it, Heaven i£stf on its 
four pillars. No doubt these conquests in 
Asia, and the thousands and thousands of 
Shemitic prisoners whom the conquerors 
carried home as slaves, were looked upon 
in the light of reprisals for the long period 
of Shemitic oppression. Endless are the 
processions of figures on the gigantic and 
apparently indestructible temple walls 
erected by these wretched Asiatic prison- 
ers, representing them in the act of carry- 
ing water to knead the mortar, forming 
bncks in wooden frames, spreading them 
out to dry in the sun, carrying them to the 


buildings in the course of erection, and the 
like ; all this being done nnder the eye of 
Egyptian officials lounging about armed 
with weighty sticks, while different inscrip- 
tions inform us of the nature of the special 
work done by these 44 prisoners whom the 
King has taken, that they might build tem- 
ples to his gods.* 

About the middle of the fifteenth century 
before our era, there arose a new dynasty, 
j the nineteenth, at the head of which stands 
Rameses I. It is under the long rule of 
his grandson, Rameses II., who mounted the 
throne at about 1400, that we meet with 
the first monumental hints regarding the 
events recorded in Scripture. This Per-fca 
or Pher-ko — literally 44 High House* — 
who reigned sixty-six years, erected, so the 
bieroglyphical sources tell us, a chain of 
forts or fortified cities from Pelusium to 
Heliopolis, of which the two principal ones 
bore the names of 44 Rameses ” and 44 Pach- 
tum,” our biblical 44 Pithom ; * both situated 
in the present Wadi Tumilat, near the 
sweet-water canal that joined the Nile with 
the Red Sea. Papyri of the time of this 
“Pharaoh of the Exodus* give a glowing 
description of those new strongholds. In 
the Papyrus Anastasi (in the British Mu- 
seum), the scribe Pinebsa reports to his 
superior, Amenenaput, how very “sweet* 
and “incomparable* life is in Rameses, 
how “its plains swarm with people, its 
fields with birds, and its ponds and canals 
with fishes ; how the meadows glitter with 
balmy flowers, the fruits taste like unto 
honey, and the corn-houses and barns over- 
flow with grain.” This official further de- 
scribes the splendid reception given to the 
king at his first entry (in the tenth year of 
his reign) into the new city, and how the 
people pressed forward to salute “him, 
great in victory.” We even find the venr 
name of the Hebrews recorded in the offi- 
cial reports of the day. A papyrus in the 
Museum of Leyden contains the following, 
addressed by the scribe Kauitsir to his su- 
perior, the scribe Bakenptah : — 

Mav my Lord find satisfaction in my having 
compfied with the instruction my Lord gave 
me, saying, Distribute the rations among the 
soldiers, and likewise among the Hdrrew* 
(Apuru) who carry the stones to the great city 
of King Rameses-Miaraun, the lover of truth ; 
[and who are] under the orders of the Captain 
of the police soldiers, Ameneman. I distribute 
the food among them monthly, according to 
the excellent instructions which my Lord has 
given me. 

Similar distinct indications of the people 
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and their state of serfdom are found in 
another Leyden papyrus, and even in the 
long rock-inscription of Hamamftt Joseph 
had never been at the court of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh, but at that of one of those Shemite 
kings of Avaris-Tanis ; and when, after the 
expulsion of this foreign dynasty and the 
quick extinction of the one which over- 
threw it, Rameses had come to the throne, 
it was natural enough that “ he knew not 
Joseph.” 

The Exodus took place under Menephtes, 
the successor of that second Rameses m the 
sixth year of whose reign Moses probably 
was born. In the twenty-first year of his 
rule, Rameses had concluded a treaty with 
the Hittites, the text of which is found cut 
into a stone-wall at Thebes, and in which 
occurs the following important passage : — 
44 If the subjects of King Rameses should 
come to the King of the Hittites, the King 
of the Hittites is not to receive them, but to 
force them to return to Rameses the King 
of Egypt.” This sufficiently explains the 
fear expressed by the biblical Pharaoh, lest 
the people might 44 go up from the land.” 
The Shemitic population, subdued and en- 
slaved as they were, had one glowing desire 
only — to escape from Egypt, and join their 
brethren at home in their wars against the 
Pharaohs. 

The name of Moses is now universally 
recognized to be of Egyptian origin. It is 
the Alas or Massu of rather frequent occur- 
rence on the monuments, and means 44 child.” 
A certain connection of Egyptian ideas with 
the Mosaic legislation, its sacrifices, purifica- 
tions, &c., is also no longer questioned. But 
there is one most important monumental 
testimony, which is not sufficiently recog- 
nized yet, and which fully proves that to 
those far-famed Egyptian adepts of priestly 
wisdom the sublime doctrine of the Unity 
of the Deity was well known, and that the 
manifold forms of the Egyptian Pantheon 
were nothing but religious masks, so to 
speak — grotesque allegorical embodiments 
of that originally pure dogma communicated j 
to the initiated in the Mysteries. And the | 
initiated took their sublime Confession of! 
Faith, inscribed upon a scroll, with them ' 
even into the grave. The name of the One 
God, however, is not mentioned on it, but 
is expressed only in the circumlocution, j 
Nuk pu Nuk — 44 1 am he who I am” Who 
does not instantly remember the awful 44 1 
am that I am ” sounding from amid the 
dames of the bush ? 

We shall not further pursue these and 
similar points of high importance touched 
upon in the essay inscribed 44 Moses and the 1 


Monuments,” but turn to a chapter quaintly 
entitled 44 What the Stones are Saying.” 
It is the vast and varied number of stone 
inscriptions found in Egyptian tombs of 
which Dr. Brugsch here treats. He finds 
the reason for the people dwelling during 
their lifetime in tents of mud, but erecting 
everlasting monuments for their corpses, in 
their firm conviction of the existence of 
another, an everlasting, world, to which 
this present one is merely the entrance-hall. 
While a general inscription on the walls of 
these tombs uniformly exhorts the living to 
praise the Deity gladly, to leave all earthly 
things behind when the parting moment 
arrives, and to pray for the dead, there arp 
others upholding most characteristically the 
advantages and the high rank possessed by 
the literatus in comparison with all other 
ranks and professions. Thus many are 
found like the following : — 

What does all this talk about an officer being 
better off than a scholar amount to 1 Just look 
at an officer’s life, and see how manifold are his 
miseries. While still young he is shut up in a 
military school. He is there punished until 
they make his head to bleed; he is stretched, 
out and beaten. After that, he is sent to the 
wars into Syria. He must wander on rocky 
heights, he has to carry his bread and drink 
suspended from his arm, like unto a beast of 
burden. The water he gets is foul. Then h© 
is marched off to mount guard over the tent. 
After that, the enemy arrives and catches him, 
as in a mousetrap. Should he, however, be 
lucky enough to return to Egypt, he will only 
be like a worm-eaten block of wood. Should 
he be sick, he is put on a litter and carried on a 
donkey’s back. His things, meanwhile, are 
stolen by thieves, and his attendants run away. 

Truly a picture of an Egyptian soldier’s 
life worthy of Joseph Bertha, le Consent . 
But other trades ana professions fare no bet- 
ter when contrasted with the savant's noble 
state. There are similar caricatures from 
the farmer’s or peasant’s life, down to that 
of the barber, 44 who has to run from inn to 
inn to get^ customers.” Out of this high 
opinion of, and eager desire for, literary 
education and refinement, there grew almost 
naturally an eminently high ethical and 
moral code of feeling. Take the following 
inscription over a tomb at E!-Kalb, over 
four thousand years old : — 44 He loved his 
father, he honoured his mother, he loved 
his brother, and never left his house with an 
angry heart. A man of high position was 
never preferred by him to a humbler man.” 
There arc many traces even of that chival- 
rous deference to women which is always 
found in highly-cultivated nations. The 
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names of the husbands are more often 
omitted in the genealogical tablets than 
those of the “ Ladies of the House,” whose 
principal ornament, the stones record, was 
their “ love to their wedded lords.” They 
are called in the inscriptions — not gener- 
ally given to poetic phraseology — “ the 
beautiful palms, whose fruit was tender 
love," and the most glorious present accorded 
to the favourites of the Goas is “ the esteem 
of men and the love of women.” 

The last chapter in the book is a valuable 
contribution to comparative Indo- Germanic 
mythology, treating of certain Sagas found 
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both in Firdusi and the Nibehmgen, and of 
a number of mysterious customs and notions 
common to both Persians and Germans. 
Although this is no less replete with inter- 
esting facts and speculations than the fore- 
going essays, we cannot further enlarge 
upon it here. All we can do is once more 
to thank the eminent author, now dwelling 
in that land which already has revealed to 
him so manv of its secrets, and to express 
the hope tkat, notwithstanding his many 
official and editorial occupations, he will 
find leisure again to speak to us thus pleas- 
antly of Pharaonic scrolls and stones. 


CHRISTMAS. 

f [We adopt selections made by the Boston 
Transcript, whose good taste may always be 
depended upon.] 

Ox Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 

That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice iyar. 

Then opened wide the baron's hall, 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose. 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

'Twaa Christmas broach'd the mightiest ale ; 
Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man’s heart through half the year. 


THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

The bells — the bells — the Christmas bells, 
How merrily they ring ! 


As if they felt the joy they tell 
To every human thing. 

The silvery tones, o'er vale and hill, 

Are swelling soft and clear, 

As, wave on wave, the tide of sound 
Fills the bright atmosphere. 

The bells — the merry Christmas bells, 
They're ringing; in the morn ! 

They ring when in the eastern sky 
The golden light is born ; 

They ring, as sunshine tips the hills, 

And gilds the village spire — 

When, through the sky, the sovereign 
Rolls his full orb of fire. 

The Christmas bells — the Christmas bells, 
How merrily they ring ! 

To weary hearts a pulse of joy, 

A kindlier life they bring. 

The poor man on bis couch of straw, 

The rich, on downy bed, 

Hail the glad sounds, as voices sweet 
Of angels overhead. 

The bells — the silvery Christmas bells, 
O'er many a mile they sound ! 

And household tones are answering till. 

In thousand homes around, 

Voices of childhood, blithe and shrill, 

With youth’s strong accents blend. 

And manhood's deep and earnest tone 
With woman’s praise ascend. 
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The bells — the solemn Christmas bells, 
They’re calling us to prayer; 

And hark, the voice of worshippers 
Floats on the morning air. 

Anthems of noblest praise there’ll be, 
And glorious hymns to-day, 

Te Deums loud — and globias : 
Come, to the church — away. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. 

With footstep slow, in furry pall yclad, 

His brows enwreathed with holly never sere, 

Old Christmas comes, to close the wained 
year ; 

And aye the shepherd's heart to make right 
glad ; 

Who, when his teeming flocks are homeward 
had, 

To blazing hearth repairs, and nut brown beer, 

And views well pleased the ruddy prattlers 
dear 

Hug the grey mungrel ; meanwhile maid and 
lad 

Squabble for roasted crabs. Thee, Sire, we 
hail, 

Whether thine aged limbs thou dost enshroud 

In vest of snowy white and hoary veil, 

Or wrap’st thy visage in a sable cloud ; 

Thee we proclaim with mirth and cheer, nor 
fail 

To greet thee well with many a carol loud. 

[Bamfylde; . | 


CHRIST INCARNATE. 

u Jam desinant suspiria” 

Away with sorrow’s sigh, 

Our prayers are heard on high ; 

And through Heaven’s crystal door 
On this our earthly floor 
Comes meek-eyed Peace to walk with poor 
mortality. 

In dead of night profound, 

There breaks a seraph sound 
Of never-ending morn ; 

The Lord of glory born 
Within a holy grot on this our sullen ground. 

Now with that shepherd crowd, 

If it might be allowed, 

We fain would enter there 
With awful hastening fear. 

And kiss that cradle chaste in reverend worship 
bowed. 

O sight of strange surprise 
That fills our gazing eyes ; 


A manger coldly strewed. 

And swaddling bands so rude, 

A leaning mother poor, and child that helpless 
lies. 

Art Thou, 0 wondrous sight, 

Of lights the very Light, 

Who holdest in Thy hand 
The sky and sea and land, — 

Who than the glorious heavens art more ex- 
ceeding bright ? 

’Tis so ; faith darts before, 

And, through the cloud drawn o’er, 

She sees the God of all. 

Where angels prostrate fall, 

Adoring tremble still, and trembling still adore. 

No thunders round Thee break ; 

Yet doth Thv silence speak 
From that, l'hy Teacher’s seat, 

To us around Thy feet, 

To shun what flesh desires, what flesh abhors 
to seek. 

Within us, Babe divine, 

Be born, and make us Thine ; 

Within our souls reveal 
Thy love and power to heal ; 

Be born, and make our hearts Thy cradle and 
Thy shrine. 


WONDERFUL NIGHT. 

Wonderful night ! 

Angels and shining immortals, 
Thronging thine ebony portals, 
Fling out their banners of light : 
Wonderful night ! 

Wonderful night ! 

Dreamed of by prophets and sages ! 
Manhood redeemed for all ages, 
Welcomes thy hallowing might, 
Wonderful night ! 

Wonderful night 1 
Down o’er the stars to restore us, 
Leading His flame-winged chorus, 
Comes the Eternal to sight : — 
Wonderful night 1 

Wonderful night 1 
Sweet be thy rest to the weary, 
Making the dull heart and dreary 
Laugh in a dream of delight ; 
Wonderful night ! 

Wonderful night I 
Let me, as long as life lingers, 

Sing with the cherubim singers, 

“ Glory to God in the height,” 
Wonderful night I 
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A HYMN OK THE NATIVITY OF MY 
SAVIOUR. 

Iibino the birth was born to-night, 

I he Author both of life and light; 

The angels so did sound it. 

Ana like the ravished shepherds said, 

Wno saw the light and were afraid, 

Yet searched, and true they found it. 

The Son of God, th’ Eternal King, 

I hat did us all salvation bring, 

_ And freed the soul from danger ; 

J* 16 who,e w °rid could not take, 
lhe Word which heaven and earth did make, 
W as now laid in a manger. 

The Father's wisdom willed it so. 

The Son's obedience knew no No. 

Both wills were in one statute : 

AJ® “ that wisdom had decreed, 

The Word was now made flesh indeed, 

And took on Him our nature. 

What comfort by Him do we win, 

Who made himself the price of sin. 

To make us heirs of glory ! 

To s ee th is babe all innocence, 

A martyr born in our defence : 

Can man forget this story ? 

[Ben Jonson. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Sweet rest ye. happie Christians, 

Tis earlie Christmas daye, 

When Christ our Lord and Savioure 
Became the sinner's stayc. 

Arise, and for such benefits 
His precepts all obeye. 

Joyful tidings let us singe, 

Christ our refuge, Christ our kinge. 

To hallo we Christmas daye. 

In Judah's lands, in Bethlehem, 

The lovlie babe was born, 

Upon a manger poorlie laid, 

On Christmas happie morn. 

G°d jpoed ye, merrie gentlemen. 

And Christian grace adorn. 

Joyful tidings let us singe, 

Christ our refuge, Christ our kinge. 

To hallo we Christmas morn. 

[Sta&rt Farquharson. 


Haxk ! what mean those holy voices, 
Sweetly sounding through the skies ? 
Lo ! the angelic host rejoices ; 

Heavenly hallelujahs rise. 

Listen to the wondrous story. 

Which they chant in hymns of joy • 

* Glory in the highest, glory 1 * 

Glory be to God most high I 
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Christ is born, the Great Anointed, 

Heaven and earth His praises sing ; 

0 receive whom God appointed, 

For your Prophet, Priest, and King 1 " 
[Cawood. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 

And suddenly there teas with the Angel a multi - 
tude of the heavenly host praising God. — St. 
Luke ii. 13. 

What sndden blaze of song 
Spreads o'er th' expanse of Heaven ? 
In waves of light it thnlls along, 

Th’ angelic signal given — 

" Glory to God ! " from yonder central fire 
Flows out the echoing lay beyond the starry 
choir ; 

Like circles widening round 
Upon a clear blue river, 

Orb after orb, the wondrous sound 
Is choed on forever : 

“ Glory to God on high, on earth be peace, 
And love towards men of love — salvation and 
release." 

Yet stay, before thou dare 
To join that festal throng ; 

Listen and mark what gentle air 
First stirr'd the tide of song ; 

'Tis not 44 the Saviour born in David's home,' 
To Whom for power and health obedient 
worlds should come : " 

'Tis pot, 44 the Christ, the Lord : " — 
With fix’d adoring look 
The choir of Angels caught the word 
Nor vet their silence broke : 

But when they heard the sign, where Christ 
should be, 

In sudden light they shone and heavenly har- 
mony. * 

Wrapp'd in His swaddling bands 
And in His manger laid, 

The Hope and Glory of all lands 
Is come to the world’s aid : 

No peaceful home upon His cradle smiled, 
Guests rudely went and came, where slept the 
royal Child. 

But where Thou dwellcst, Lord, 

No other thought should be, 

Once duly welcom’d and ador’d, 

How should I part with Thee ? 
Bethlehem must lose Thee soon, but Thou 
wilt grace 

The single heart to be Thy sure abiding place. 

Thee, on the bosom laid 
Of a pure Virgin mind, 

In quiet ever, and in shade, 
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Shepherd and sage may find ; 

They who have bow’d untaught to Nature's 
sway. 

And they, who follow Truth along her s tar- 
pa v’d way. 

The pastoral spirits first 
Approach Thee, Babe divine, 

For they in lowly thoughts are nurs’d, 
Meet for Thy lowly shrine : 

Sooner than they should miss where Thou 
dost dwell, 

Angels from Heaven will stoop to guide them 
to Thy cell. 

Still as the day comes round 
For Thee to be revealed, 

By wakeful shepherds Thou art found. 
Abiding in the field. 

All through the wintry heaven and chill 
night air, 

In music and in light Thou dawnest on their 
prayer. 

O faint not ye for fear — 

What though your wandering sheep, 
Reckless of what they see and hear. 

Lie lost in wilful sleep ? 

High Heaven in mercy to your sad annoy 

Still greets you with glad tidings of immortal 

joy- 

Think on th’ eternal home, 

The Saviour left for you ; 

Think on the Lord most holy, come 
To dwell with hearts untrue : 

So shall ye tread untir’d His pastoral ways, 

And in the darkness sing your carol of high 
praise. 


A PARODY. 

Turkeys ! who on Christmas bled, 
Turkeys ! who on corn have fed, 
Welcome to us now you’re dead, 
And in the frost have hung. 

Now’s the day and now’s the hour, 
Through the market how we scour, 
Seeking turkeys to devour, 

, Turkeys old and young. 

Who would be a turkey hen, 

Fed and fattened in a pen — 

Killed and eat by hungry men — 
Can you tell, I pray 1 

Lay the proud old turkeys low, 

Let the young ones run and grow, 
To market they’re not fit to go 
Till next Christmas day. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY, 1866. 

[On 22 December the returned Massachusetts 
soldiers marched in procession through the 
streets of Boston, carrying their tattered flags 
to the State-House, where they are to remain.] 

s 

Thb crowded streets, in silence dead, 
Watched all our war-worn veterans tread 
The peaceful way — no loud acclaim 
Struck out the chord of praise or blame. 

The tattered flags, the guidons torn, 

The splintered staff in battle borne, 

Told all the tale — the freed-land gave 
The word of welcome to the brave. 

We could not speak. By each man’s side 
Rose the dear comrade who had died. 

In crowded ranks, with noiseless tread. 
Marched the great army of our dead. 

Boston Transcript. E. l. 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

THE MAN OF BUSINESS, RETURNING TO BIS 
MANSION, FINDETH HIS WIFB AT THB 
GRAND PIANO-FORTE. 

Sing to me, love, I need thy song, 

I need that thou should ’st cheer me well. 

For everything is going wrong, 

And life appears an awful sell. 

I’ve overdrawn my banker’s book, 

I’m teased for loans by brother John ; 

Last night our clerk eloped, and took 
Two thousand pounds — sing on — sing on. 

My partner proves a man of straw, 

And straw, alas ! I dare not thrash ; 

My mortgagee has gone to law, j 

And swears he’ll have his pound of flesh. 

My nephew’s nose has just been split 
In some mad student fight at Bonn 

My tailor serves me with a writ m 

For three years’ bills — sing dn — siijg on. 

My doctor says I must not think, 

But go and spend a month at Ems ; 

My coachman, overcome by drink, 

Near Barnes upset me in the Thames. 

My finest horse is ruined quite, 

And hath no leg to stand upon ; 

The other’s knees are such a sight. 

He’ll never sell — sing on — sing on. % 

My love, no tears ? I’ll touch thee now : 

Thy parrot in our pond is drowned ; 

Thy lap-dog met a furious cow, 

Whose horn hath saved thee many a pound ; 

Th^r son from Cambridge must retire 
For tying crackers to a don ; 

Thy country-house last night took fire — 

It’s down, sweet love — sing on — sing on. 

Punch- 
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From the North British Review, saw Physical Science attain its highest tri- 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. nmph in the Newtonian discoveries; His- 

tory studied after a certain manner by 
first part. votaries more numerous than ever before ; 

and the new science of Political Economy 
More than enough has perhaps been said j created. But while these fields were 
in disparagement of the eighteenth century. ; thronged with busy inquirers, and though 
It is not therefore to speak more evil of that Natural Theology Was much argued and 
much-abused time, but merely to note an 1 discussed, yet from the spiritual side of all 
obvious fact, if we say that its main ten- j questions, from the deep things of the soul, 
deucy was towards the outward and the from men’s living relations to the eternal 
finite. Just freed from the last ties of world, educated thought seemed to turn 
feudalism, escaped too from long religious 1 instinctively away. The guilds of the 
conflicts which had resulted in war and j learned, as by tacit consent, either eschewed 
revolution, the feelings of the British people j these subjects altogether, or, if they were 
took a new direction : the nation’s energies j constrained to enter on them, they had laid 
were wholly turned to the pacific working down for themselves certain conventional 
out of its material and industrial resources, limits, beyond which they did not venture. 
Let us leave those deep, interminable ques- ! On the other side of these lay mystery, en- 
tions, which lead only to confusion, and let I thusiasm, fanaticism — spectres abhorred of 
us stick to plain, obvious facts, which can- the wise and prudent How entirely the 
not mislead, and which yield such comfort- 1 mechanical philosophy had saturated the 
able results. This was the genius and tem- age, may be seen from the fact that Wesley, 
per of the generation that followed the the leader of the great spiritual counter- 
glorious Revolution. Nor was there want- movement of last century, the preacher of 
mg a man to give definite shape and ex- divine realities to a generation fast bound 
pression to this tendency of the national in sense, yet in the opening of his sermon 
mind. Locke, a shrewd and practical man, ' on faith indorses the sensational theory, and 
who knew the world, furnished his country- 1 declares that to man in his natural condi- 
men with a way of thinking singularly in tion sense is the only inlet of knowledge, 
keeping with their then temper ; a philoso- The same spirit which pervaded the phil- 
phy which, discarding abstruse ideas, fash- osophy and theology of that era is apparent 
loned thought mainly out of the senses ; an not less in its poetry and literature. Limi- 
ethics founded on the selfish instincts of tation of range, with a certain perfectness 
pleasure and pain ; and a political theory of form, contentment with the surface-view 
which, instead of the theocratic dreams of of things, absence of high imagination, re- 
the Puritans, or the divine right of the pression of the deeper feelings, man looked 
High-Churchmen, or the historic traditions at mainly on his conventional side, careful 
of feudalism, grounded government on the descriptions of manners, but no open vision, 
more prosaic Wit not less unreal phantasy — these are the prevailing characteristics, 
of an original contract This whole philos- Doubtless the higher truth was not even 
ophy, however inconsistent with what is then left without its witnesses, Butler and 
noblest in British history, was so congenial Berkeley in speculation, Burns and Cowper 
a growth of the British soil, that no other in poetry, Burke in political philosophy, — 
has ever struct so deep a root, ot spread so these were either the criers in the wilder- 
wide and enduring an influence. But this ness against the idols of their times, or the 
process, introduced by Locke for the pur- prophets of the new truth that was being 
pose of moderating the pretensions of hu- j born. Men’s thoughts cannot deal earnest- 
man thought, came to be gloried in by bis | ly with many things at once ; and each age 
followers as its highest achievement. The has its own work assigned it ; and the work 
half century afler Locke was no doubt full of the eighteenth century was mainly one 
of mental activity in certain directions. It of the utilitarian understanding, one of ac- 
third series. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1446. 
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tive but narrow intelligence, divorced from I 
imagination, from deep feeling, from rever- | 
ence, from spiritual insight. And when 
this one-sidea work was done, the result 
was isolation, individualism, self-will ; the 
universal in thought lost sight of, the uni- 
versal in ethics denied ; everywhere, in 
speculation as in practice, the private will 
dominant, the Universal Will forgotten. 
To exu|t over the ignorant past, to glory in 
the wonderful present, to nave got rid of 
all prejudices, to have no strong beliefs ex- 
cept in material progress, to be tolerant of 
all things but fanaticism, this was its highest 
boast. And though this self-complacent 
-wisdom received some rude shocks in the 
crash of revolution with which its peculiar 
era closed, and though the soul and spirit 
that are in man, long unheeded, then once 
more awoke and made themselves heard, 
that one-sided and soulless intelligence, if 
weakened, was not destroyed. It was car- 
ried over into this century in the brisk but 
barren criticism of the early Edinburgh Re- 
view. And at this very moment there are 
symptoms enough on every side that the 
same spirit, after having received a tempos 
rary repulse, is again more than usually 
alive. 

The same manner of thought which we 
have attempted to describe as it existed in 
our own country, dominated in others during 
the same period. So well is it known in 
Germany that they have a name for it, 
which we want. They call it by a term 
which means the Illumination or Enlighten- 
ment, and they have marked the notes by. 
which it is known. Some who are deep in 
German lore tell us that Europe has pro- 
duced but one power really counteractive 
of this Illumination, or tyranny of the mere 
understanding, and that is, the philosophy 
of Kant and Hegel. And they affect no 
small scorn for any attempt at reaction, 
which has originated elsewhere. Never- 
theless, at the turn of the century, there 
did arise nearer home men who felt the de- 
fect in the thought of the preceding age, 
and did much to supply it ; who strove to 
base philosophy on principles of universal 
reason ; and who, into thought and senti- 
ment dwarfed and starved by the effects of 
Enlightenment, poured the inspiration of soul 
and spirit. The men who mainly did this 
in England were Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. These are the native champions of 
spiritual truth against the mechanical phil- 
osophy of the Illumination. Of the former 
of the two we took occasion to speak not 
long since in this Review. In something of 
the same way we propose to place now be- 


fore our readers some account of the friend 
of Wordsworth, whom his name naturally 
recalls, a man not less original nor remark- 
able than he — Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
And yet, though the two were friends, and 
shared together many mental sympathies, 
between the lives and characters of the 
philosophic poet and the poetic philosopher 
there was more of contrast than of likeness. 
The one, robust and whole in body as in 
mind, resolute in will, aod single in purpose, 
knowing little of books and of other men’s 
thoughts, and caring less for them, set him- 
self, with his own unaided resources, to 
work out the great original vein of poetry 
that was within him, and stopped not, nor 
turned aside, till he had fulfilled his task, 
had enriched English literature with a new 
poetry of the deepest and purest ore, and 
thereby made the world for ever his debtor. 
The other, master of an ampler and more 
varied, though not richer field, of quicker 
sympathies, less self-sustained, but touching 
life and thought at more numerous points, 
eager to know all that other men had 
thought and known, and working as well 
on a basis of wide erudition as on his own 
internal resources, but with a body that did 
him grievous wrong, and frustrated, not 
obeyed, his better aspirations, and a will 
faltering and irresolute to follow out the 
behests of his surpassing intellect, he but 
drove in a shaft here and there into the 
vast mine of thought that was in him, and 
died leaving samples rather of what he 
might have done, than a full and rounded 
achievement, — yet samples so rich, so va- 
ried, so suggestive, that to thousands they 
have been the quickeners of new intellect- 
ual life, and that to this day they stand un- 
equalled by anything his country has since 
produced. In one point, however, the 
friends are alike. They both turned aside 
from professional aims, devoted themselves 
to pure thought, set themselves to counter- 
work the mechanical and utilitarian bias of 
their time, and became the great spiritual- 
izes of the thought of tl^eir countrymen, 
the fountain-heads from which has flowed 
most of what is high and unworldly and 
elevating in the thinking and speculation of 
the succeeding age. 

It is indeed strange, that of Coleridge's 
philosophy, once so much talked of, and 
really so important in its influence, no com- 
prehensive account has been ever attempted. 
The only attempt in this direction that we 
know of, is that made six years after Cole- 
ridge's death, and now more than twenty 
years ago, by one who has since become the 
chief expounder of that philosophy which 
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Coleridge laboured all bis life to refute. In touches our common nature more closely 
hit well-koown essay, Mr. Mill, while fully than any gifts of genius, 
acknowledging that no other Englishman, 

mtc only Jus own teacher Bentham, had The vicarage of Ottery St. Mary’s, Dev- 
left so deep an impress on his age, yet turns onshire, was the birthplace and early home 
aside from making a full survey of Cole- of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. As in Worda- 
ridge’s whole range of thought, precluded, worth, we said that his whole character 
as be confesses, by his own radical opposi- was in keeping with his native Cumber- 
tion to Coleridge’s fundamental principles, land — the robust northern yeoman, only 
After setting forth clearly the antagonistic touched with genius — so the character of 
sehools of thought which, since the dawn of Coleridge, as far as it had any local hue, 
philosophy, have divided opinioft as to the seems more native to South England. Is 
origin of knowledge, and after declaring his it fanciful to imagine that there was some- 
own inn adhesion to the sensational school, thing in that character which accords well 
and bis consequent inability to sympathize with the soft mild air, and the dreamy love- 
with Coleridge's metaphysical views, he liness that rests on the blue coombes and 
passes from this part of the subject, and de- sea-coves of South Devon ? He was bora 
rotes the rest of his essay mainly to the on the 21st of October, 1772, the youngest 
consideration of Coleridge as a political child of ten by his father’s second marriage 
philosopher. This, however, is but one, with Anne Bowdon, said to have been a 
and that by no means the chief department woman of strong practical sense, thrifty, 
of thought, to which Coleridge devoted industrious, very ambitious for her sons, 
himself. Had Mr. Mill felt disposed to give but herself without any 44 tincture of let- 
to the other and more important of Cole- ters.” Plainly not from her, but wholly 
ridge s speculations, — his views on meta- from his father, did Samuel Taylor take his 
physics, on morals, and on Religion, — as temperament. The Rev. John Coleridge, 
well as to his criticisms and his poetry, the sometime head-master of the Free Gram- 
same masterly treatment which he has given mar School, afterwards vicar of the parish 
to his politics, any further attempt in that of Ottery St. Mary's, is described as, for 
direction might have been spared. But it ! his age, a great scholar, studious, immersed 
is characteristic *of Mr. Mill, that, though in books, altogether unknowing and re- 
gifted with a powei* which no other writer gardless of the world and its ways, simple 
of his school possesses, of entering into lines in nature and primitive in mamfers, heed- 
of thought, and of apparently sympathizing less of passing events, and usually known 
. with modes of feeling, most alien to his as 44 the absent man." In a Latin grammar 
own, be still, after the widest sweep of ap- which he wrote for his pupils, he changed 
preciation, returns at last to the ground the case which Julius Caesar named, from 
from which he started, and there entrenches the ablative to the Quale-quare-quidditive, 
himself within his original tenets as fihnly just as his son might have done had he ever 
as il he had never caught a glimpse of otter taken to writing grammars. He wrote dis- 
and higher truths, with which his own prin- sertations on portions of the Old Testa- 
ciples are inconsistent. ment, showing the same sort of discursive- 

Beforewe enter on the intellectual re- ness which his son afterwards did on a 
suit of Coleridge's labours, and inquire larger scale. In his sermons, he used to 
what new elements he has added to British quote the very words of the Hebrew Scrip- 
thought, it may be well to pause for a mo- tures, till the country people used to ex- 
ment, and review briefly the well-known claim admiringly, 44 How fine be was ! He 
circumstances of his life. This will not gave us the very words the Spirit spoke 
only add a human interest to the more ab- in." Of his absent fits and his other eepen- 
*tract thoughts which follow, but may per- tricities many stories were long preserved 
haps help to make them better understood, in his own neighbourhood, which Coleridge 
And if" m contrast with the life of Words- used to tell to his friends at Highgate, till 
worth, and with its own splendid promise, the tears ran down his face at the remem- 
tbe life of Coleridge is disappointing even brance. Among other well-known stories, 
to sadness, it has not the less for that a it is told that once when he bad to go frpm 
mournful interest ; while the union of home for several days, his wife packed his 
transcendent genius with infirmity of will portmanteau with a shirt for each day, 
and irregular impulses, the failure and the charging him strictly to be sure and use 
peaitential regret, lend to his story a hu- them. On his return, his wife, cn opening 
maniztng, even a tragic, pathos, which the portmanteau, was surprised to find no 
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shirts there. On asking him to account for 
this, she found that he had duly obeyed her 
commands, and had put on a shirt every 
day, but each above the other. And there 
were all the shirts, not in the portmanteau, 
but on his own back. With all these ec- 
centricities, he was a good and unworldly 
Christian pastor, much beloved and respect- 
ed by his own people. Though Coleridge 
was only seven years old when his father 
was taken away by a sudden death, he re- 
membered him to the last with deep rev- 
erence and love. 44 Oh that I might so 
pass away, if, like him, I were an Israelite 
without guile 1 The image of my father — 
my revered, kind, learned, simple-hearted 
father — is a religion to me.” 

During his childhood, he tells us, he nev- 
er took part in the plays and games of his 
brothers, but sought refuge by his mother's 
side to read his little books and listen to the 
talk of his elders. If he played at all it 
was at cutting down nettles with a stick, 
and fancying them the seven champions of 
Christendom. He had, he says, the simpli- 
city and docility of a child, but he never 
thought or spoke as a child. 

But his childhood, such as it was, did not 
long last. At the age of nine he was re- 
moved to a school in the heart of London, 
Christ's Hospital, 44 an institution," says 
Charles Lamb, 44 to keep those who yet 
hold up their heads in the world from sink- 
ing.” The presentation to this charity 
school, no doubt a great thing for the 
youngest of so many sons, was obtained 
through the influence of Judge Buller, for- 
merly one of his father's pupils. “^O what 
a change," writes Coleridge in after years, 
from home to this city school : depressed, 
moping, friendless, a poor orphan, half- 
starved ! " Of this school Charles Lamb, 
the achool companion, and through life the 
firm friend of Coleridge, has left two de- 
scriptions in his delightful Essays. Every- 
thing in the world has, they say, two sides ; 
certainly Christ's Hospital must have had. 
One cannot imagine any two things more 
unlike than the picture which Lamb draws 
of the school in his first essay and that in 
the second. The first sets forth the look 
which the school wore to Lamb himself, a 
London boy, with his family close at hand, 
ready to welcome him at all hours, and 
ready to send him daily supplies of ad- 
ditional food, and with influential friends 
among the trustees, who, if he had wrongs, 
would soon see them righted. The second 
shows the stepdame side it turned on Cole- 
ridge, an orphan from the country, with no 
friends at hand, moping, half-starved, 44 for 


in those days the food of the Blue-coats was 
cruelly insufficient for those who had no 
friends to supply them." Any one who 
cares to see these things sketched off as no 
other could sketch them, may turn to Lamb's 
essay, Christ* $ Hospital Five^ind- Thirty 
Years Ago . 44 To this late hour of my 

life,” he represents Coleridge as saying, 44 1 
trace impressions left by the recollection of 
those friendless holidays. The long warm 
days of summer never return, but they 
bring with them a gloom from the haunt- 
ing memory of those whole-day leaves, 
when, by some strange arrangement, we 
were turned out for the livelong day upon 
our own hands, whether we had friends to 
go to or none. I remember those bathing 
excursions to the New River. How mer- 
rily we would sally forth into the fields, and 
strip under the first warmth of the sun, and 
wanton like young dace in the streams, get- 
ting us appetites for noon, which those of 
us that were penniless (our scanty morning 
crust long since exhausted) had not the 
means of allaying ; the very beauty of the 
day, and the ‘exercise of the pastime, and 
the sense of liberty setting a keener edge 
upon them ! How faint and languid, finally, 
we would return towards nightfall to our 
desired morsel, half-rejoicing, half-reluctant 
that the hours of our uneasy liberty had ex- 
pired." In one of these bathing excursions 
Coleridge swam the New River in his 
clothes, and let them dry in the fields on 
his back. This laid the first seeds of those 
rheumatic pains and that prolonged bodily 
suffering which never afterwards left him, 
and which did so much to frustrate the rich 
promise of his youth. 

fn the lower school at Christ's the time 
was spent in idleness, and little was learnt. 
But even then Coleridge was a devourer of 
books, and this appetite was fed by a strange 
accident, which, though often told, must 
here be repeated once again. One day as 
the lower schoolboy walked down the Strand, 
going with his arms as if in the act of swim- 
ming, he touched the pocket of a passer-by. 
44 What, so young and so wicked ! " ex- 
claimed the stranger, at the same time 
seizing the boy for a pickpocket 44 1 am not a 
pickpocket ; I only thought I was Leander 
swimming the Hellespont" The capturer, 
who must have been a man of some feeling, 
was so struck with the answer, and with the 
intelligence as well as simplicity of the boy, 
that instead of handing him over to the p<h 
lice, lie subscribed to a library, that thence 
Coleridge might in future get his fill of kooks. 
In a short time he read right through the 
| catalogue and exhausted the library. While 
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Coleridge was thus idling his time in the 
lower school, Middleton, an elder boy, af- 
terwards writer on the Greek article and 
Bishop of Calcutta, found him one day sit- 
ting in a corner and reading Virgil by him- 
self, not as a lesson, but for pleasure. Mid- 
dleton reported this to Dr. Bowyer, then 
head-master of the school, who, on ques- 
tioning the master of the lower school about 
Coleridge, was told that he was a dull 
scholar, could never repeat a single rule of 
syntax, but was always ready to give one of 
his own. Henceforth Colendge was under 
the head-master’s eye, and soon passed into 
the upper school to be under his immediate | 
care Dr. Bowyer was one of the stern old 
disciplinarians of those days, who had bound- 
less faith in the lash. Coleridge wa9 one pf 
those precocious boys who might easily have 
-been converted into a prodigy, had that 
been the fashion at the time. But, “ thank 
Heaven,” he said, “ I was flogged instead of 
flattered.” He was so ordinary looking a 
hoy, with his great black head, that Bow- 
yer, when he had flogged him, generally 
ended with an extra cut, “For you are 
such an ugly fellow.” When he was fifteen, 
Coleridge, in order to get rid of school, 
wiihed to be apprenticed to a shoemaker 
*nd his wife, who had been kind to him. 
On the day when some of the boys were to 
he apprenticed to trades, Crispin appeared 
and sued for Coleridge. The head-master, 
on bearing; the proposal, and Coleridge’s 
awent, hurled the tradesman fift>m the room 
with such violence, that had this last been 
litigiously inclined, he might have sued the 
doctor for assault. And so Coleridge used 
10 joke/* I lost the opportunity of making 
safeguards, for the understandings of those 
who will never thank me for what I am 
toying to do in exercising their reason:” 

While Coleridge was at school, one of his 
brothers was attending the London Hos- 
pital, and from his frequent visits there 
the Blue-coat boy imbibed a love of sur- 
gery and doctoring, and was for a time set on 
making this his profession. He devoured 
English, Latin, and Greek books of medi- 
cine voraciously, and bad by heart a whole 
Latin medical dictionary. But this dream 
gave way, or led on to rage for metaphys- 
eal whkh set him on a course of abstruse 
reading, and finally landed him in Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary , after perusing 
which, he sported infidel When this new 
turn reached Bowyer's ears, he sent for 
Coleridge. “ So, sirrah ! you are an infidel, 
are you ? Then I’ll flog your infidelity out 
of you.” So saying, the doctor administer- 
ed the severest, and, as Coleridge used to 
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say, the only just flogging he ever received. 
Of this stern scholastic Lamb has left the 
following portrait : — 

44 He had two wigs, both pedantic, but of 
different omen. The one serene, smiling, pow- 
dered, betokening a mild day. The other, an 
old discoloured, unkempt, angry caxon, denoting 
frequent and bloody execution. Woe to the 
school when he made his morning appearance 
in his 14 Passy/ or passionate wig. Nothing 
was more common than to see him make a 
headlong entry into the schoolroom from his 
inner recess or library, and with turbulent eye, 
singling out a lad, roar out, 4 ’Ods my life, sirrah 
(his favourite adjuration), I have a great mind 
to whip you,’ then with as retracting an im- 
pulse fling back into his lair, and then, after a 
cooling relapse of some minutes (during which 
all but the culprit had totally forgotten the con- 
text), drive headlong out again, piecing out his 
imperfect sense, as if it had been some devil’s 
litany, with theexpletory yell, 4 and I wiU , too.’ 
In his gentler moods he had resort to an in- 
genious method, peculiar, for what I have 
heard, to himself, of whipping a boy, and read- 
ing the Delates at the same time — a paragraph 
and a lash between.” . . . 44 Perhaps,” 

adds Lamb, 44 we cannot dismiss him better 
than with the pious ejaculation of Coleridge 
(the joke was no doubt Lamb's own) when he 
heard that his old master was on his deathbed, 

4 Poor J. B., may all his faults he forgiven, 
and may he be wafted to bliss by little cherub 
boys, all head and wings, with no bottoms to 
reproach his sublunary infirmities.” 

How much of all this may be Lamb’s love of 
fun one cannot say. Coleridge always spoke 
of Dr. Bowyer with grateful affection. In 
his literary life he speaks of having enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, 
though severe master; one who taught him 
to prefer Demosthenes to Cicero, Homer and 
Theocritus to Virgil, and Virgil to Ovid ; 
who accustomed bis pupils to compare Lu- 
cretius, Terence, and the purer poems of 
Catullus, not only with “ the Homan poets of 
the silver, but even with those of the Augus- 
tan era, and on grounds of plain sense and 
universal logic, to see the superiority of the 
former in the truth and nativeness both of 
their thoughts and diction.” This doctrine 
was wholesome, though rare in those days, 
not so common even now^ so much so that 
some have supposed that in these and other 
lessons with which Coleridge credited Dr. 
Bowyer, he was but reflecting back on his 
master from his own after thoughts. 

While Coleridge was being thus whole- 
somely drilled in the great ancient models, 
his own poetic power began to put forth 
some buds. Up to the age of fifteen, his 
school verses were not beyond the mark of 
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a clever schoolboy. At sixteen, however, 
the genius cropped out. The first ray of it 
appears in a short allegory, written at the 
latter age, and entitled “ Real ai\d Imagi- 
nary Time.” The opening lines are — 

“ On the wide level of a mountain’s head, 

I knew not where ; but ’tyas some faery place.” 


In that short piece, short and slight as it is, 
there is a real touch of his after spirit and 
melody. 

During those years when he was in the up- 
per school, metaphysics and controversial the- 
ology struggled some time with poetry for the 
mastery ; but at last, under the combined in- 
fluence of a first love and of Bowles’ poems, 
he was led clear of the bewildering maze, 
and poetry for some years was paramount. 
It may seem strange now that Bowles’ son- 
nets and early poems, which Coleridge then 
met with for the first time, should have pro- 
duced on him so keen an impression of nov- 
elty. But so it often happens that what 
was, on its first appearance, quite original, 
looked back upon in after years, when it 
has been absorbed into the general taste, 
seems to lose more than half its freshness. 
There can be no doubt of the powerful ef- 
fect that Bowles had on Coleridge's dawn- 
ing powers ; that he opened the young poet’s 
eyes to what was false and meretricious 
in the courtly school from Pope to Darwin, 
and made him feel that here, for the first 
time in contemporary poetry, naturkl thought 
was combined with natural diction — heart 
reconciled with head. To those who care 
for these things, it would be worth while to 
turn to the first chapter of Coleridge’s Lifc- 
erary Life, and see there the firet fermenting 
of his poetic taste *and principles. But 
during those last school years, while his 
mind was thus expanding, and while his 
existence was a more tolerable, in some re- 
spects even a happy one, he was suffering 
much in that body, in which throughout 
life he had to endure so much. Full half 
his time from seventeen to eighteen was 
passed in the sick-ward, afflicted with jaun- 
dice and rheumatic fever, inherent it may 
be in his constitution, but doubtless not less- 
ened by those swimmings over the New 
Rive* in his clothes. But, above these suf- 
ferings, which were afterwards so heavily 
to weigh him down, Coleridge, during his 
early years, had a buoyancy of Heart which 
enabled him to rise, and to hide them from 
ordinary observers. Having dwelt thus 
long on Coleridge's school-days, because 
they are very fully recorded, and contain 
as in miniature both the strength and the 


weakness of the full-grown man, we may 
close them with Lamb’s description of 
Coleridge, as he appeared in retrospect of 
Lamb’s school companions : — 

“ Come back to my memory like as thou wert 
in the dayspring of thy fancies, with hope like a 
fiery column before thee — the dark pillar not 
yet turned — Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Logi- 
cian, Metaphysician, Bard ! How have I seen 
the casual passer through the cloisters stand 
still, entranced with admiration (while he 
weighed the disproportion between the speech 
and the garb of the young Mirandula), to hear 
thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, 
the mysteries* of Iamblichus or Plotinus; for 
even then thou waxedst rot pale at such philo- 
sophic draughts ; or reciting Homer in his 
Greek, or Pindar ; while the walls of the old 
Grey Friars re-echoed the accents of the in- 
spired charity boy 1 ” 

It is hardly possible to conceive two 
school times more unlike than this of Cole- 
ridge at Christ’s, pent into the heart of 
London city, and that of Wordsworth at 
Hawkshead, free of Esthwaite Mere, and 
all the surrounding solitudes. And yet 
each, as well in habits and teaching as in 
outward scenery and circumstance, answers 
strangely to the characters and after lives 
of the two friends. 

Coleridge entered Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, in February 1791, just a month 
after Wordsworth had quitted the Univer- 
sity. On neither of the poets did their 
University life leave much impression. For 
neither was that the place and the hour. 
Coleridge for a time, under the influence of 
his elder friend Middleton, was industrious, 
read hard, and obtained the prize for the 
Greek Sapphic ode. It was on some subject 
about slavery, and was better in its thoughts 
than its Greek. Afterwards he tried for the 
Craven Scholarship, in which contest his 
rivals were Keate, afterwards head-master 
of Eton, Bethell, who became an M.P. for 
Yorkshire, and Butler, the future head of 
Shrewsbury School and Bisbop of Lich- 
field, who won the scholarship. Out of six- 
teen or seventeen competitors, Coleridge 
was selected along with these three ; but he 
was not the style of man to come out great 
in University competitions. He had not 
that exactness and readiness which are need- 
ed for these trials ; and he wanted entirely 
the competitive ardour which is with many 
so powerful an incentive. Afler this there 
is no more notice of regular work. His 
heart was elsewhere — in poetry, with Bowles 
for guide ; in philosophy, with Hawley, 
who had belonged to his own college, for 
master ; and in politics, which then Riled 
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all ardent young minds even to passionate 
intoxication. For the French Revolution 
was then in its first frenzy, promising liber- 
ty, virtue, regeneration to the old and out- 
worn world. Into that vortex of boundless 
hope and wild delirium what high-minded 
▼oath could keep from plunging ? Not 
Coleridge. 44 In the general conflagration/* 
he writes, “my feelings and imagination did 
not remain unkindled. I should have been 
■shamed rather than proud of myself if 
they had.** Pamphlets were pouring from 
the press on the great subjects then filling 
all men’s minds ; and. whenever one appeared 
from the pen of Burke or other man of pow- 
er, Coleridge, who had read it in the morn- 
mg, repeated it every word to his friends 

C red round their small 'supper-tables. 

ntlvone Frend, a fellow of Jesus Col- 
1?$*! being accused of sedition, of defama- 
tion of the Church of England, and of hold- 
ing Unitarian doctrines, was tried by the 
authorities, condemned, and banished the 
University. Coleridge sided zealously with 
Frend, not only from the sympathy which 
generous youth always feel for tne persecut- 
ed, bat also because he had himself adopt- 
ed those Unitarian and other principles for 
which Frend was ejected. Hence would 
ttinie a growing disaffection, which must 
have been weakening his attachment to his 
University, when other circumstances arose, 
»hick in his second year of residence, 
brought his Cambridge career to a sudden 
el«e. The loss of his trusty friend and 
guide Middleton, who, failing in his final 
examination, quitted the University with- 
out obtaining a fellowship ; and the pressure 
of some college debts, less than £100, incur- 
r**d through his own inexperience, drove 
Coleridge into despondency. He went to 
London, and wandered hopelessly about 
the streets, and at night sat down on the 
stlps of a house in Chancery Lane, where, 
being soon surrounded by swarms of beggars, 
real or feigned, he emptied to them the little 
tooney that remained. in his pockets. In 
the morning, seeing an advertisement — 
l * Wanted Recruits for the 15th Light Dra- 
goons,** he said to himself, “ Well, I hive 
bated all my life soldiers and horses; 
tbe sooner I cure myself of that the better.** 
He enlisted as Private Comberbach, a name, 
the truth of which he himself was wont to 
his horse must have fully appreciated. 
A W sight it must have been to see Cole- 
ridge perched -on some hard-set, rough-trofc- 
hng trooper, and undergoing his first les- 
the riding-school, with the riding- 
““ater shouting out to the rest of the awk- 
ward squad, “ Take care of that Comber- 1 


bach ; he’ll ride over you.** For the groom- 
ing of his horse and other mechanical 
duties Coleridge was dependent on the 
kindness of his comrades, with whom 
he was a great favourite. Their ser- 
vices he repaid by writing all their let- 
ters to their wives and sweethearts. At last 
the following sentence written up ih the 
stable under his saddle, 44 Eheu, quam in- 
fortuni, miserrimum est fuisse felieem,** re- 
vealed his real condition to a captain who 
had Latin enough to translate the words, and 
heart enough to feel them. About the same 
time an old Cambridge acquaintance, pass- 
ing through Reading on his way to join his 
regiment, met Coleridge in the street in 
dragoon dress, stopped him when he would 
have passed, and informed his friends. Af- 
ter about four months’ service he was bought 
off, returned to Cambridge, stayed there 
but a short time, and finally left in June, 
1794, without taking a degree. 

Tnen followed what may be called his 
Bristol period, including his first friendship 
with Southey, their dream of emigration, 
their marriage, Coleridge’s first attempts at 
authorship, and his many ineffectual plans 
for settling what lie used to call the Bread 
and Cheese Question. On leaving Cam- 
bridge he vent to Oxford, and there met 
witli Southey, still an undergraduate at 
Balliol, whose friendship, quickly formed, 
became one of the main hinges on which 
Coleridge’s after life turned. Their tastes 
and opinions on religion and politics were 
then at one, though their characters were 
widely different. Southey, with far less ge- 
nius than Coleridge, possessed that firmness 
of will, that definite aim and practical wis- 
dom, the want of which was the bane of 
Coleridge’s life. Southey’s high and pure 
disposition and consistent conduct, combin- 
ed with much mental power and literary 
acquirement, awakened in Coleridge an ad- 
miring sense of the duty and dignity of 
making actions accord with principle, both 
in word and deed. In after years Southey 
was to Coleridge a faithful monitor in word, 
and a friend firm and self-denying in deed. 
Morally, we must say that he rose as much 
above Coleridge? as in genius he fell below 
him. But at their first meeting, pure and 
high-minded as Southey was, he had not so 
fixed his views, or so systematically ordered 
his life, as he soon after did. He too had 
been stirred at heart, as Coleridge and 
Wordsworth also were, by the moral earth- 
quake of the French Revolution. Enthusias- 
tically democratic in politics and Unitarian 
in religion, he at once responded to the 
day-dream of Pantisocracy, which Coleridge 
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opened to him at Oxford. This was a plan 
of founding a community in America, wnere 
a band of brothers, cultivated and pure- 
minded, were to have all things in com- 
mon, and selfishness was to be unknown. 
The common land was to be tilled by the 
common toil of the men ; the wives, for all 
were to be married, were to perform all 
household duties, and abundant leisure was 
to remain over for social injtercourse, or to 
pursue literature, or in more pensive moods 

“ Soothed sadly by the dirgeful wind 
Muse on the sore ills they had left behind.” 

The banks of Susquehanna were to be this 
earthly paradise, chosen more for the melo- 
dy of the name than for any ascertained 
advantages. Indeed, they hardly seem to 
have known exactly where it was. Southey 
soon left Balliol, and the two friends 
went to Bristol, Southey’s native town, 
there to prepare for carrying out the Pan- 
tisocratic dream. Such visions have been 
not only dreamed since then, but carried 
out by enthusiastic youths, and the result 
leaves no reason to regret that Coleridge’s 
and Southey’s project never got further 
than being a dream. Want of money was, 
as usual, the immediate cause of the failure ; 
everything else bad been provided for, but 
when it came to the point it was found that 
neither the two leaders, nor any of the oth- 
er friends who had embarked in the scheme, 
had money enough to pay their passage to 
America. Southey was the first to see how 
matters stood and to recant. At this Cole- 
ridge was greatly disgusted, and gave vent 
to his disappointment in vehement language. 
The sc heme was abandoned early in 1795, 
and the two young poets, having been for 
some time in love with two sisters of a 
Bristol family, wore married, Coleridge in 
Ocfober of that year to Sarah Fricker, and 
Southey six weeks later to her sister Edith. 

Marriage, of course, brought the money 
question home to Coleridge more closely 
tnan Pantisocracy had done. And the 
three or four following jrears were occupied 
with attempts to solve it. But his ability 
was not of the money-making order, nor did 
his habits, natural or acquired, give even 
such ability as he had a fair chance in the 
toil for bread. First he tried lecturing t# 
the Bristol folks on the political subjects of 
the time, and on religious questions. But 
either the lectures did not pay, or Cole- 
ridge did not stick to them steadily, so they 
were soon given up, and afterwards pub- 
lished as Condones ad Populum, Coleridge’s 
first prose work. Attacking with equal ve- 


hemence Pitt, the great minister of the day, 
and his opponents, the English Jacobins, 
Coleridge showed in this his earliest, as in 
his latest works, that he was not an animal 
that could be warranted to run quietly in 
the harnfess of any party, and that those 
who looked to him to do this work were sure 
of an upset. Coleridge's next enterprise was 
the publication of a weekly miscellany ; its 
contents were to range over nearly the 
same subjects as those now discussed in the 
best weeklies, and its aim was to be, as an- 
nounced in the motto, that u all may know 
the truth, and that the truth may make us 
free.” But powerful as he would have been 
as a contributor, Coleridge was not the man 
to conduct such an undertaking, least of all 
to do so single-handed. The most notable 
thing about The Watchman was the tour he 
made through the Midland county towns 
with a flaming prospectus, u Knowledge is 
power,” to cry the political atmosphere. 
One of the most amusing descriptions Cole- 
ridge ever wrote is that of his encounter 
with the Birmingham tallow-chandler, with 
hair like candle-wicks, and face pinguini- 
tescent, for it was a melting day with him. 
After Coleridge had harangued the man of 
dips for half an hour, and run through every 
note in the whole gamut of eloquence, now 
reasoning, now declaiming, now indignant, 
now pathetic, on the state of the world as it 
is compared with what it should be ; at the 
first pause in the harangue the tallow- 
chandler interposed : — 

“And whnt might the cost he?” "Only 
Four Pence (O the nnte-climax, the abysmal 
bathos of that Four Pence!) only four-pence, 
sir, each number.” “ That comes to a deal of 
money at the end of a year ; and how much did 
you say there was to be for the money ? ” 
*“ Thirty-two pages, sir ! large octavo, closely 
printed.” “ Thirty and Iwo pages i Blass 
me, except wlmt I does in a family way on tne 
Sabbath, that’s more than I ever reads, sir, all 
the year round. I am as great a one as any 
man in Brummagem, sir! for liberty and truth, 
and all that sort of things, hut as to this (no 
offence, I hope, sir) I must bog to be excused.” 

« 

But notwithstanding this repulse Coleridge 
returned to Bristol triumphant with above a 
thousand subscribers’ names, and having left 
on the minds of all who heard his wonder- 
ful conversation an impression that survived 
long after The Watchman with all it con- 
tained was forgotten. The first number of 
The Watchman appeared on the 1st of 
March, the tenth and last on the 13th of 
May 1796. From various causes, delay in 
publishing beyond the fixed day, offence 
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given to the religions subscribers by an essay 
against fast-days, to his democratic patrons 
by inveighing against Jacobinism and French 
philosophy, to the Tories by abuse of Pitt, 
to the Whigs by not more heartily backing 
Fox, the subscription list rapidly thinned, 
and he was glad to close the concern at a 
dead lospof money to himself, not to men- 
tion his wasted labour. Tbough this failure 
was to him a very serious matter, he could 
still laugh heartily at the ludicrous.side of it. 
He tells how one morning when he had 
risen earlier than usual, he found the ser- 
vant girl lighting the fire with an extrava- 
gant quantity of paper. On his remonstrat- 
ing against the waste, “ La, sir ! 99 replied 
poor Nanny, “ why, it’a only The Watch - 
man.** 

The third of the Bristol enterprises was 
the publication of his Juvenile Poem*, in the 
April of 1796, while The Watchman was 
still struggling for existence. F or the copy- 
right of these he received thirty guineas from 
Joseph Cottle, a Bristol bookseller, who to 
’ on rn great credit undertook to publish the 

earliest works of Southey, of Coleridge, and 
of Wordsworth, at a time when those high- 
er in the trade would have nothing to say 
to them. If Cottle long afterwards, when 
their names bail waxed great, published a 
somewhat gossiping book of reminiscences, 
and gave to the public many petty details 
which a wiser man would have withheld, it 
should always be remembered to his hon- 
our, that he showed true kindness and lib- 
erality towards these men, especially to- 
wards Coleridge, when he greatly needed 
it, and tha^ he had a genuine admiration of 
their genius for its own sake, quite apart 
from its marketable value. No doubt, if 
any one wishes to see the .seamy side of 
genius he will find it in the letters and an- 
ecdotes of Coleridge preserved in Cottle’s 
hook. But though these details, petty and 
painful as they are, in any complete esti- 
mate of Coleridge’s character are not to be 
disregarded, in this brief notice we gladly 
pass them by. 

Other plans for a livelihood were venti- 
lated during this Bristol sojourn, such as 
^riting for the Morning Chronicle and tak- 
mg private pupils, but as these came to 
P°Bgbt, we need only notice one other line 
id which Coleridge’s energies found at this 
time occasional vent, which he once, at least, 
thought of taking up as a profession. We 
have seen that before leaving Cambridge 
ke had become an Unitarian, and so he con- 
tinned till about the time of his visit to Ger- 
many. While he was in Bristol he was en- 
gaged from time to time to preach in the 
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Unitarian chapels in the neighbourhood. 
The subjects which he there discussed seem 
to. have been somewhat miscellaneous, and 
the reports of his success vary. Nothing 
can be more dreary, if it were not gro- 
tesque, than Cottle’s description of his debut 
as a preacher in an Unitarian chapel in 
Bath. On the appointed Sunday morning, 
Coleridge, Cottle, and party, drove from 
Bristol to Bath in a post-chaise. Coleridge 
mounted the pulpit in blue coat and white 
waistcoat, and tor the morning service, 
choosing a text from Isaiah, treated his audi- 
ence to a lecture against the Corn Laws ; 
and, in the afternoon, he gave them another 
on the Hair-Powder Tax. The congregation 
at the latter service consisted of seventeen, 
of whom several walked ou|p of the chapel 
during the service. The Party returned to 
Bristol disheartened, Coleridge from a sense 
of failure, the others with a dissatisfying 
sense of a Sunday wasted. Compare this 
with Ilazlitt’s account of his appearance 
sometime afterwards before a Birmingham 
congregation : — 

“ It was in January, 1798, that I rose one 
morning before daylight, to walk ten miles in 
the mud to hear this celebrated person preach. 
Never, the longest day I have to live, shall I 
have such another walk as that cold, raw, com- 
fortless one. When I got there the organ was 
playing the 100th Psalm, and when it was done, 
Mr. Coleridge arose and gave out his text, * He 
departed again into a mountain himself alone.’ 
As he gave out this text, his voice rose like a 
stream of rich distilled perfumes ; and when he 
came to the two last words, which he pronounced 
loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, who 
was then young, os if the sound had echoed 
from the bottom of the human heart, and as if 
that prayer might have floated in solemn silence 
through the universe. The preacher then 
launched into his sulyect, like an eagle dally- 
ing with the wind. The sermon was upon 
peace and war, upon Church and State — not 
their alliance, but their separation ; on the 
spirit of the world and the spirit of Christianity 
— not as the same, but as opposed to one an- 
other. He talked of those who had inscribed 
the cross of Christ on banners dripping with 
human gore. He made a poetical and pastoral 
excursion, and to show the fatal effects of war, 
drew a striking contrast between the simple 
shepherd hoy, driving his team a-fleld, or sitting 
under the hawthorn, piping to his flock as 
though he never should oe old ; and the same 
poor country lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought 
into town, made drunk at an alehouse, turned 
into a wretched drummer-boy, with his hair 
sticking on ? end with powder and pomatum, a 
long cue at his back, and tricked out in the 
finery of the profession of blood. 

“ Such were the notes our own loved poet 
sung.” 
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" And for myself, I could not have been 
more delighted if I had heard the music of the 
spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met to- 
gether, Truth and Genius had embraced, under 
the eye aud sanction of Religion. This was 
even beyond my hopes.” 

Which of the two was right in his esti- j 
mate of Coleridge’s preaching, Cottle or 
Hazlitt ? Or were both right, and is the 
difference to be accounted for by Coleridge, 
like most men of genius, having his days 
when he was now above himself and now 
fell below ? With one more passage from 
Hazlitt, descriptive of his talk at that time, 
we may close his Bristol life : — 

“ He is the only person I ever knew who an- 
swered to the of a man of genius. He is 
the only person fiwm whom I ever learned any- 
thing. There is only one thing he might have 
learned from me in return, but that he has not. 
He was -the first poet I ever knew. His genius 
at that time had angelic wings, and fed on 
manna. He talked on for ever ; and you 
wished him to talk on for ever. His thoughts 
did not seem to come with labour and effort ; 
but as if borne on the gusts of genius, and as if 
the wings of imagination lifted him off his feet. 
His voice rolled on the car like a pealing organ, 
and its sound alone was the music of thought. 
His mind was clothed with wings ; and raised 
on them he lifted philosophy to heaven. In his 
descriptions, you then saw the progress of hu- 
man happiness and liberty in bright and never-, 
ending succession, like the steps of Jacob’s lad- 
der, with airy shapes ascending and descending. 
And shall 1 who heard him then, listen to him 
now ? Not I ! That spell is broke ; that time 
is gone for ever ; that voice is heard no more : 
but still the recollection comes rushing by with 
thoughts of long-past years, and rings in my 
ears with never-dying sound.” 

It is pitiful to turn from such high-flown 
descriptions to the glimpses of poverty and 
painful domes ic cares which his letters of 
this date exhibit. Over these we would 
gladly draw the veil. Whoso wishes to lin- 
ger on them may turn him to Cottle. 
There are many more incidents of this time 
which we can but name : his residence for 
some months in a rose-bound cottage in the 
neighbouring village of Clevedon ; the birth 
of his first son, whom he named Hartley, 
for love of the philosopher; his complete 
reconciliation with Southey on his return 
from Portugal. One little entry, in a letter 
of November, 1796, is sadly memorable asi 
the first appearance of 

“ The little rift within the lute, 

Which soon will make the music mute.” 

He complains of a violent neuralgic pain in 


I the face, which for the time wa9 like to 
overpower him. u But," he writes, “ I took 
between sixty and seventy drops of lauda- 
num, and sopped the Cerberus.” That sop 
was soon to become the worst Cerberus of 
the two. 

It was early in 1 797 that Coleridge moved 
with his family from Bristol, and pitched 
his tent in the village of Nether Stowey, 
under the green hills of Quantock. One 
of the kindest and most hospitable of his 
friends, Mr. Poole, had a place hard by ; 
and Coleridge having in June made a visit 
to Wordsworth at Racedown, persuaded 
this young poet, and his scarcely less origi- 
nal sister, to adjourn thence to the neigh- 
bouring mansion of Alfoxden. With such 
friends for daily intercourse, with the most 
delightful country for walks on every side, 
and with apparently fewer embarrassments, 
Coleridge here enjoyed the most genial and 
happy years that were ever granted him in 
his changeful existence. u Wherever we 
turn we have woods, smooth downs, and 
valleys, with small brooks running down 
them, through green meadows to the sea. 
The hills that cradle these valleys are either 
covered with ferns and bilberries or oak 
woods. Walks extend for miles over the 
hill tops, the great beauty of which is their 
wild simplicity ; they are perfectly smpoth, 
without rocks.” Over these green hills of 
Quantock the two young poets wandered 
for hours together, rapt in fervid talk ; Cole- 
eridge, no doubt, the chief speaker, Words- 
worth not the less suggestive. Never before 
or since have these downs heard such high 
converse. “ His society I found, an invalu- 
able blessing, and to him I looked up with 
equal reverence as a poet, a philosopher, 
and a man.” JSo wrote Coleridge in after 
years. By this time Wordsworth had given 
himself wholly to poetry as his work for 
life. Alfoxden saw the birth of many of 
the happiest, most characteristic of his 
shorter poems. Coleridge had some years 
before this, when he first fell in with W ords- 
worth’s Descriptive Sketches , found even in 
these the opening of a new vein. He him- 
self, too, had from time to time turned aside 
from more perplexing studies, and found 
poetry to be its own exceeding great re- 
ward. But in this Nether Stowey time 
Coleridge came all at once to his poetic 
manhood. Whether it was the freedom 
from the material ills of life which he found 
in the aid and kindly shelter of Mr. Poole, 
or the secluded beauty of the Quantock, or 
the converse with Wordsworth, or all com- 
bined, that stirred him, there cannot be any 
| doubt that this was, as it has been called, 
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h» annus mvrabUis , his poetic prime. This 
was the rear of Genevieve , The Dark Ladie, 
Kubia Khan , France , the lines to Words- 
worth on first hearing The Prelude read 
aloud, the Ancient Mariner , and the first 
part of Christabel , not to mention many 
other poems of less mark. The occasion 
which called forth the two latter poems, to 
form part of a jKnt volume with Words- 
worth, has been elsewhere noticed. But if 
Coleridge could have only maintained the 
high strain he then struck, with half the 
persistency of his brother poet, posterity 
may perhaps have reason to regret that he 
should ever have turned to other subjects. 
Daring all his time at Nether Stowey he 
kept up a fire of small letters to Cottle in 
Bristol, at one time about poems or other 
literary projects, at another asking Cottle 
to find him a servant-maid, “simple of 
heart physiognomical ly handsome, and sci- 
entific in vaccimulgence ! ” When they had 
composed poems enough to form one or 
more joint volumes, Cottle is summoned 
from Bristol to visit them. Cottle drove 
Wordsworth thence to Alfoxden in his gig, 
picking up Coleridge at Nether Stowey. 
They had brought the viands for their din- 
ner with them in the gig: a loaf, a stout 
piece of cheese, and a bottle of brandy. As 
they neared their landing-place, a beggar, 
whom they helped with some pence, re- 
turned their kindness by helping himself to 
the cheese from the back ot the gig. Ar- 
med at the place, Coleridge unyoked the 
horse, dashed down the gig shafts with a 
jerk, which rolled the brandy bottle from 
the seat, and broke it to pieces before their 
eyes. Then Cottle set to unharnessing the 
horse, but could not get off the collar. 
Wordsworth next essayed it, with no better 
success. At last Coleridge came to the 
chaige, and worked away with such vio- 
lence that he nearly thrawed the poor , 
horse's head off his neck. He too was 
forced to desist, with a protest that “ the 
horse's head must have grown since the 
collar was put on.” While the two poets 
«nd their publisher were standing thus' non- 
plussed, the servant-girl happened to pass 
through the stable-yard, and seeing their 
perplexity, exclaimed, “La! master, you 
don’t go about the work the right way, you 
ihoold do it like this.” So saying, she 
toned the collar upside down, and slipped 
it off in a trice. Then came the dinner, “ a 
wperb brown loaf, a dish of lettuces, and, 
instead of the brandy, a jug of pure water,” 
Die bargain was struck, and Cottle under- 
took the publication of the first edition of 
the famous Lyrical Ballads , which appeared 


| about Midsummer 1798. About the same 
time the two Messrs. Wedge wood settled on 
Coleridjge £150 a year for life, which made 
him think no more of Unitarian chapels, 
and enabled him to undertake, what he had 
for some time longed for, a continental tour. 

In September of that year the two poets 
bade farewell, Wordsworth, with his sister, 
to Alfoxden, Coleridge to Nether Stowey, 
and together set sail for Hamburg. 

So ended the Nether Stowey time, to 
Coleridge the brief blink of a poetic morn- 
ing which bad no noon; to Wordsworth 
but the fresh dawn of a day which com- 
pletely fulfilled itself. 

Landed at Hamburg, Wordsworth was 
interpreter, as he bad French, Coleridge 
nothing but English and Latin. After 
having an interview with the aged poet 
Klopstock, the two young poets parted com- 
pany, Wordsworth, with his sister, settling 
at Goslar, there to compose, by the German 
firestoves, the poems on Matthew , Nutting, 
liuth , the Poet's Epitaph , and others, in his 
happiest vein ; while Coleridge made for 
Ratzeburg, where he lived for four months 
in a pastor’s family, to learn the language, 
and then passed on to Gottingen to attend 
lectures, and consort with German students 
and professors. Among the lectures were 
those of Blumenbach on Natural History, 
while Eichhorn’s lectures on the New Tes- 
tament were repeated to him from notes by 
a student who had himself taken them 
down. Wordsworth kept sending Cole- 
ridge the poemtf he was throwing off during 
this prolific winter, and Coleridge replied 
in letters full of hope that their future 
homes might be in the same neighbourhood : 

“ Whenever I spring forward into the fu- 
ture with noble affections, I always alight 
by your side.” His whole time iu Germany, 
he seems to have overflowed with exuberant 
spirits and manifold life. “ instead of trou- 
bling others with my own crude notions, I 
was better employed in storing my head 
with the notions of others I made the 
best use of my time and means, and there 
is no period of my life to which I look back 
with such unmingled satisfaction.” lie had 
passed within a zone of thought new to 
himself, and up to that time quite unknown 
in England; one of the great intellectual 
movements such as occur hut rarely, and at 
long intervals, in the world’s history. The 
philosophic genius of Germany, which 
awoke in Kant during the latter part of 
last century, is an impulse the most original, 
the most tar reaching, and the most pro- 
found, which Europe has of late years • 
seen. It has given birth to linguistic 
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science, lias re-oast metaphysics, and has 
penetrated history, poetry, and theology. 
For good or tor evil, it must be owned that, 
under the shadow of this great movement, 
the world is now living, and is likely to 
live more or less for some time to come. 
Perhaps we should not call it German 
philosophy, for philosophy is but one side 
of a great power which is swaying not 
only the world’s thought, but those feelings 
which are the parents of its thoughts, as 
well as of its actions and events. If asked 
to give in a sentence the spirit of this great 
movement, most men in this country would 
feel constrained to answer, as the great 
German sage is reported to have answered 
Cousin , 44 These things do not sum them- 
selves up in single sentences.” If any one 
still insists, we would refer him to some 
adroit French critic who will formularize 
the whole thing for him in a word, or at 
most a phrase. Into this great atmosphere, 
however we define it, then seething and 
fermenting, it was that Coleridge passed. 
Most of his fourteen months were, no doubt, 
given to acquiring the language, but he 
could not mingle with those professors and 
students without catching some tincture ^of 
that way of thought which was then busy 
in all brains. It was not, however, till af- 
ter his return to England that he studied 
Kant and other German philosophers. His 
name will ever be historically associated 
with the first introduction of these new 
thoughts to the English mind, which having 
been for more than a century deluged to 
repletion with Loekianism, was now sadly 
in need of some other aliment. Some have , 
reviled Coleridge because he did not know 
the whole cycles of thought so fully as they 
suppose that they themselves do. As if 
anything, especially German philosophy so 
all-embracing .as these, can be taken in 
completely all at once ; as if the first 
delver in any mine ever yet extracted 
the entire ore. But to such irnpugners it 
were enough to say, We shall listen with 
more patience to your accusations, when 
ou have done one-half as much to bring 
ome the results of German thought to the 
educated British mind, as Coleridge by his 
writings has done. 

The first fruits, however, of his newly 
acquired German were poetic, not philo- 
sophic. Arriving in London in November 
1799, he set to work to translate Schiller’s 
Wallenstein , and accomplished in three 
weeks what many competent judges regard 
as, notwithstanding some inaccuracies, the 
best translation of any poem into the Eng- 
lish language. It is a free translation, with 


here and there some lines of Coleridge's own 
added where the cleaning seemed to him to 
require it. At the time, the translation fell 
almost dead from the press, but since that 
day it has come to be prized as it deserves. 

In the autumn of 1799, Coleridge joined 
Wordsworth on a tour among the Lakes, 
that tour on which the lAter fixed on the 
Town End of Grasmere for his future 
home. This was Coleridge’s first entry into 
a really mountainous country. Rydal and 
Grasmere, he says, gave him the deepest 
delight; Hawes Water kept his eyes dim 
with tears. During the last days of the 
year, Wordsworth, with his sister, walked 
over the Yorkshire fells, and settled in their 
new home. Coleridge had to return to Lon- 
don, and labour till near the close of 1802, 
writing for the Morning Post . About Cole- 
ridge’s contributions to that paper, there 
has been maintained, since his death, a de- 
bate which hardly concerns us here. Enough 
to say that having originally agreed with 
Fox in opposing the French war of 1800, 
and having at that time written violently 
against Pitt in the Morning Post and else- 
where, he was gradually separated from the 
leader of the opposition by the independent 
view he took against Napoleon, as the char- 
acter of the military despot gradually un- 
folded itself. Coleridge passed over to the 
Tories, as he himself says, 

“ only in the sense in which all patriots did so 
at that time, by refusing to accompany the 
Whigs in their almost perfidious demeanour 
towards Napoleon. Anti-ministerial they styled 
their policy, but it was really anti-national. It 
was exclusively in relation to the great feud with 
Napoleon that I adhered to the Tories. But 
because this feud was so capital, so earth shak- 
ing, that it occupied all hearts, and all the coun- 
cils of Europe, suffering no other question al- 
most to live in the neighbourhood, hence it 
happened that he who joined the Tories in this 
was regarded as their ally in everything. , Do- 
mestic politics were then in fact forgotten.” 

But though he thus was constrained to 
come round to Pitt’s foreign policy, he* nev- 
er, that we know, recanted the invectives 
with which he assailed that minister in 1800. 
There is still extant, among 44 The Essays 
on his Own Times,” a well-known character 
of Pitt from the pen of Coleridge, which 
appeared in the Morning Post. Coleridge, 
in general fair-minded and far-seeing, had 
one or two strange ■and unaccountable an- 
tipathies to persons, which Wilson mentions, 
and this against Pitt was perhaps the strong- 
I est and the blindest. On the day that the 
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character of Pitt appeared, the character 
of Buonaparte was promised for 44 to-mor- 
row," bat that to-morrow never arrived. 
What the portrait would have been may 
perhaps be gathered from a paragraph on 
the same subject, contained in Appendix B. 
to the First Lay Sermon . The will, dissev- 
ered from moral feeling and religion, 

“ becomes Satanic pride and rebellious self- 
idolatry in the relations of the spirit to itself, 
and remorseless despotism relatively to others ; 
the more hopeless as the more obdurate by its I 
subjugation of sensual impulses, by its supe- 
riority to toil and pain andoleasure ; in short, 
by the fearful tesolve to fin<mn itself alone the 
one absolute motive of action, under which all 
other motives from within and from without 
mast be either subordinated or crashed. . . . 
This is the character which Milton has so phi- 
losophically, as well as sublimely, embodied in 
the Satan of his Paradise Lost : — {Jope in 
which there is no cheerfulness ; steadfastness 
within and immovable resolve, with outward 
restlessness and immovable activity ; violence 
with guile; temerity with cunning ; and, as the 
result of all, interminableness of object with 
perfect indifference of means — these are the 
marts that have characterised the masters of mis- 
chief, the liberticides, and mighty hunters of man- 
kind, horn Nimrod to Buonaparte. . . By want 
of insight into the possibility of such a charac- 
ter, whole nations have been so far duped as to 
regard with palliative admiration, instead of 
wonder and abhorrence, the Molochs of human 
nature, who are indebted for the larger portion 
of their meteoric success to their total want of 
principle, and who snrpass the generality of 
their fellow-creatures in one act of courage only, 
that of daring to say with their whole heart, 

* Evil, be thon my good ! * All system is so far 
power ; and a systematic criminal, self-consis- 
teot and entire in wickedness, who entrenches 
villiny within villany, and barricades crime by 
crime, has removed a world of obstacles by the 
mere derision, that he will have no other obsta- 
cles but those of force and brute matter.” 

It must have been early in 1801 that 
Coleridge turned his back on London for 
a time, and on the Morning Post , and mi- 
grated with his family to the Lakes, and 
settled at Greta Hall, the landlord of which 
▼as a Mr. Jackson, the 44 Master ” of 
Wordsworth’s poem of the Waggoner ; for 
from this house, destined to become Southey’s 
permanent earthly home, as early as April 
of that year, Coleridge thus writes describ- 
ing his new home to Sonthey, then in Portu- 
gal:- 

“ In front we have a giant’s camp, an en- 
camped army of tent-like mountains which, by 
an inverted arch, gives a view of another vale. 
On our right the lovely vale and wedge-shaped 
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lake of Bassenthwaite ; and on our left, Der- 
wentwater and Lodore in full view, and the 
fantastic mountains of Borrowdale. Behind us 
the massy Skidd. *w, smooth, green, high, with 
two chasms and a tent-like ridge in the larger. 

A fairer scene you have not seen in all your 
wanderings.” 

There Southey soon joined Coleridge, and 
the two kindred families shared Greta Hall 
together, a common home with two doors. 

Coleridge was now &t the full manhood 
of his powers, he was about thirty, and the 
time was come when the marvellous prom- 
ise of bis youth ought to have had its fulfil- 
ment. He was surrounded with a country 
which, if any could, might have inspired 
him; with friends beside*him who loved, and 
were ready in any way to aid him. But 
the next fifteen years, the prime strength 
of his life, when his friends looked for fruit, 
and he himself felt that it was due, were all 
but unproductive. The Ode to Dejection , 
written at the beginniug of the Lake time, 
and YoiUh and Age , written jurft before its 
close, with two or three more short pieces, 
are all his poetry of this period, and they 
fitly represent the sinking of heart and hope 
which were now too habitual .with him. 
What was the cause of all this failure ? 
Bodily disease, no doubt, in some measure, 
and the languor of disease depressing a will 
by nature weakly irresolute. But more than 
these, there was a worm at the root, that 
was sapping his powers, ^nd gi ving fatal effect 
to his natural infirmaries. This process had 
already set in, but.it was some years yet 
before the result was liilly manifest. During 
these first years at the Lakes, though Greta 
was his home, Coleridge, according to De 
Quincey, was more often to be found at 
Grasmere. This retirement, for such it then 
was, had for him three attractions, a loveli- 
ness more complete than that of Derwent- 
water, an interesting and pastoral people, 
not to be found at Keswick, and, above all, 
the society of Wordsworth. It was about 
this time that there arose the name of the 
Lake School, a mere figment of the Edinburgh 
Review , which it invented to express its dis- 
like to three original writers, all unlike 
each other, but who agreed in nothing so 
much as in their opposition to the hard and 
narrow spirit which was the leading inspira- 
tion of the Edinburgh. How unlike Words- 
worth and Coleridge really were, in their 
way of thinking and working, may be now 
clearly seen by comparing the works they 
have left behind. And as for Southey and 
Wordsworth, they had nothing at all in com 
mon, and were not even on friendly terms till 
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ten years after the Lake School was first 
talked of. Likely enough Coleridge found 
Wordsworth more original and Suggestive 
than Southey. The singleness and whole- 
ness of moral purpose which inspired the 
lives of both his friends, must have been to 
Coleridge a continual rebuke ; and Southey, 
perhaps, if we may argue from his letters, 
on the strength of his near relationship, and 
his greater opportunities of seeing the do- 
mestic unhappiness caused by Coleridge’s 
peglect, may have hdded to the silent re- 
proof of his example, admonitions more 
openly expressed. In August 1803, Words- 
worth and his sister visited Coleridge at 
Keswick, and took him with them on that 
first tour in Scotland of which Wordsworth,* 
and his sister too, have left such imperish- 
able memorials. Most of the way they 
walked, from Dumfries up Nithsdale, over 
Crawfordmuir by the Falls of Clyde, and so 
on to Loch Lomond. Coleridge, never in 
good health, being at this time in bad spir- 
its, and somewhat too much in love with his 
own dejection, left his two companions 
somewhere about Loch Lomond to return 
home. But either at this, or some other 
time not specially recorded, he must have 
got farther north, for we find him, in his 
second Lay Sermon , speaking of his solitary 
walk from Loch Lomond to Inverness, and 
describing the impression made upon him 
by the sight of the recently unpeopled coun- 
try, and by the recital he heard from an 
old Highland widow near Fort Augustus of 
the wrongs she and her kinsfolk and her 
neighbours had suffered in those sad clear- 
ances. But if Scotland woke in him no 
poetry on this his first, and perhaps only 
visit, and if Scotchmen have had some severe 
things said of them by him, they can afford to 
ardon them. The land is none the less 
eautiful for not having been sung by him ; 
and if from the people he could have learned 
some of that shrewdness of which they have 
enough and to spare, his life would have 
been other and more successful than it 
was. 

If the Lake country had suited Coleridge’s 
constitution, and if he had turned to advan- 
tage the scenery and society it afforded, in 
no fart of England, it might seem, could he 
have fbund a fitter home. But the damp- 
ness of the climate brought out so severely 
the rheumatism from which he had suffered 
^since boyhood, that he was forced to seek a 
refuge from it on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, — a doubtful measure, it is said, for 
one in his state of nerves. Arriving at 
Malta in April 1804, he soon became known 


to the Governor, Sir Alexander Ball, and 
during a change of secretaries Coleridge 
served for a time as a temporary secretary. 
The official task-work, and not less the offi- 
cial parade, which he was expected but 
never attempted to maintain, were highly 
distasteful to him, and he gladly resigned, 
as soon as the new secretary could relieve 
him. He made, however, the friendship of 
the Governor, whose character he has 
painted glowingly in The Friend. Whether 
Sir Alexander Ball merited this high enco- 
mium we cannot 9ay, but Professor Wilson 
mentions that Coleridge’s craze for the three 
B.’s, Ball, Bell, ^d Bowyer, was a standing 
joke among his friends. The health he 
sought at Malta he did not find. The 
change at first seemed beneficial, but soon 
came the reaction, with his limbs “ like life- 
less tools, violent internal pains, labouring 
and oppressed breathing.” For relief from 
these he had resource to the sedative, which 
he had begun to use so far back as 1796, 
and the habit became now fairly confirmed. 
Leaving Malta in September 1805, he came 
to Borne, and there spent some time in see- 
ing what every traveller sees, but what 
Coleridge would see with other eyes and 
keener insight than most men. full obser- 
vations on these things he noted down for 
after use. There, too, he made the acquain- 
tance of the German poet Tieck, of an 
American painter, Alston, and of Hum- 
boldt, the brother of the great traveller. 
Gilman informs us that Coleridge was told 
by Humboldt tfiat his name waj on the list 
of the proscribed at Paris, owing to an arti- 
cle which he (Coleridge) had written against 
Buonaparte in the Morning Post ; that the 
arrest had already been sent to Rome, but 
that one morning Coleridge was waited on 
by a noble Benedictine, sent to him by the 
kindness of the Pope, bearing a passport 
signed by the Pope, and telling him that a 
carriage was ready to bear him at once to 
Leghorn. Coleridge took the hint ; at Leg- 
horn embarked on board of an American 
vessel sailing for England ; was chased by a 
French ship ; and was, during the chase, 
forced by the captain to throw overboard 
all his papers, and among them his notes 
and observations made in Rome. So writes 
Coleridge’s biographer. Wilson laughs at 
the thought of the imperial eagle stooping 
to pursue such small game as Coleridge. 
And certainly it does seem hardly credible 
that Buonaparte should have so noted the 
secrets of the London newspaper press, or 
taken such pains to get his hands on one 
stray member of that corps. De Quincey, 
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however, argues from Buonaparte’s charac- 
ter and habits that the thing was by no 
means improbable. 

It is hardly worth while Jo attempt to 
trace all the changes of his life for the next 
ten years after his return from Malta. 
Sometimes at Keswick, where his family 
still lived ; sometimes with Wordsworth at 
the town-end of Grasmere; sometimes in 
London, living in the office of the Courier , 
and writing for its pages ; sometimes lectur- 
ing at the Royal Institution, often, accord- 
ing to De Quincey, disappointing bis audi- 
ence by non-appearance ; anon an inmate 
in Wordsworth’s new home at Allan Bank, 
while The Excursion was being composed ; 
then taking final farewell of the L^kes in 
1810, travelling with Basil Montagu to Lon- 
don, and leaving his family at Keswick, for 
some yean, under care of Southey ; domi- 
ciled now with Basil Montagu, now with a 
Mr. Morgan at Hammersmith, or Caine, 
now with other friends in or not far from 
London : so passed those homeless, unsatis- 
factory years of his middle manhood. No 
doubt, there were bright spots here and 
there, when his marvellous powers found 
vent in lecturing on some congenial subject, 
or flowed forth in that stream of thought 
and speech which was his native element. 
During these wanderings he met now and 
then with the wits of the time, either in 
rivalry not of his own seeking, or in friendly 
intercourse. Scott has recorded a rencoun- 
ter be had with Coleridge at a dinner party, 
when some London litterateurs sought to 
lower Scott by exalting Coleridge. . Cole- 
ridge had been called on to recite some of 
his own unpublished poems, and had done 
■o. Scott, called on to contribute his share, 
refused, on the plea that he had none to 
roduce, but offered to recite some clever 
De* which he had lately read in a newspa- 
per. The lines were the unfortunate Fire , 
Famine , and Slaughter , of which Coleridge 
was the then unacknowledged author. It 
is amusing to see the two sides of the story ; 
the easy, off hand humour with which Scott 
tells it in a letter, or in his journal ; and the 
laborious self-defence with which Coleridge, 
ushers in the lines in his published poems. 
More friendly was his intercourse with Lord 
Byron, who, while he was lessee of a Lon- 
don theatre, hid brought forward Cole- 
ridge's Remorse , and had taken much inter- 
ert in its success. This brought the two 
poets frequently into company, and in April 
1816, Coleridge thus speaks of Byron's ap- 
pearance : — “If you bad seen Lord Byron 
you could scarcely disbelieve him. So beau- 
tiful* countenance 1 scarcely ever saw ; his 


teeth so paany stationary smiles; his eyes 
the open' portals of the sun — things of 
light, and made for light ; and his forehead, 
so ample, and yet so flexible, passing from 
marble smoothness into a hundred wreaths 
and lines and dimples, correspondent to the 
feelings and sentiments he is uttering." But 
lecturing, or conversation, or intercourse 
with brother poets, even taken at their best, 
is no sufficient account of the prime years 
of such geuius as Coleridge was intrusted 
with. 

The record of his writings, from 1801 till 
1816, contains only one work of real im- 
portance. This was The Friend , a periodi- 
cal of weekly essays, intended to help to 
the formation of opiiyons on moral, politi- 
cal, and artistic Subjects, grounded upon 
true and permanent principles. Under- 
taken with the countenance of, and with 
some slight aid from, Wordsworth, it began 
to be published in June 1809, and ceased 
in March 1810, because it did not pay the 
cost of publishing, which Coleridge had im- 
prudently taken on himself. The original 
work having been much enlarged and re- 
cast, was published again in its present 
three-volume form in 1818. Even as it 
now stands, the ground-swell after the great 
French Revolution tempest can be distinctly 
felt. It is full of the political problems 
cast up by the troubled waters of the then 
recent years, and of the attempt to dis- 
criminate between the first truths of moral- 
ity and maxims of political expediency, 
and to ground each on their own proper 
basis. No one can read this work without 
feeling the force of Southey's remark : 
*• The vice of The Friend is its round-about- 
ness.” But whoever will be content to 
bear with this and to read right on, will 
find all through fruit more than worth the 
labour, with essays here and there which 
are nearly perfect both in matter and in 
form. But its defects, such as they are, 
must have told fatally against its success 
when it appeared in its early periodical 
shape. It was Coleridge’s misfortune in 
this, as in so many of his works, to have to 
try to combine two things, hard, if not im- 
possible to reconcile, — immediate populari- 
ty, and the profit accruing therefrom, with 
the attempt to dig deep, and to implant 
new truths which can only be taken in by 
an effort of painful thought, such as read- 
ers of periodicals will seldom give. Few 
writers have attained present 'popularity 
and enduring power, and least of all could 
Coleridge do so. The Friend contains in 
its present, and probably it did in its first 
shape, clear indications of the change that 
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Coleridge’s mind had gone through in philo- 
sophy, as well as in his religious belief. 
But of this we shall have to speak again. 
This middle portion of Coleridge’s life may, 
perhaps, be not inaptly closed by the de- 
scription of his appearance and manner, as 
these were when De Quincey first saw him 
in 1807: — 

“I had received directions for finding out 4 
the house where Coleridge was visiting; and 
in riding down a main street of Bridgewater, I 
noticed agateway corresponding to the descrip- 
tion given me. Under this was standing and 
gazing about him a man whom I will describe. 
In height he might seem to be about five feet 
eight (he was in reality about an inch and a 
half taller, but his figure was of an order 
which drowns the height) ; his person was tall 
and full, and tended even to corpulence ; his 
complexion was fair, because it was associated 
with black hair ; his eyes were large and soft 
in their expression ; and it was from the pecu- 
liar appearance of haze or dreaminess which 
mixed with their light that I recognized my 
object. This was Coleridge. I examined him 
steadfastly for a minute or more, and it struck 
me that he saw neither myself nor any other 
object in the street. He was in a deep reverie, 
for I had dismounted and advanced close to 
him before he had apparently become conscious 
of my presence. The sound of my voice, an- 
nouucing my own name, first awoke him; he 
started, and for a moment seemed at a loss to 
understand my purpose or his own situation. 
There was no * mauvaise honte ’ in his manner, 
but simple perplexity, and an apparent diffi- 
culty in recovering his position amongst day- 
light realities. This little scene over, he re- 
ceived me with a kindness of manner so mark- 
ed, that it might be called gracious. The 
hospitable family with whom he was domesti- 
cated all testified for Coleridge deep affection 
and esteem ; sentiments in which the whole 
town of Bridgewater seemed to share. . . . 

“ poleridge led me to the drawing-room, 
rang the bell for refreshments, and omitted no 
point of a courteous reception. . . . That 

point being settled, Coleridge, like some great 
Orellana, or the St. Lawrence, that, having 
been checked and fretted by rocks or thwarting 
islands, suddenly recovers its volume of wa- 
ters, and its mighty music, swept at once, as if 
returning to his natural business, into a» con- 
tinuous strain of eloquent dissertation, certain- 
ly the most novel, the most finely illuminate*!, 
and traversing thfe most spacious fields of; 
thought, by transitions the most just and logi- 
cal, that it was possible to conceive. . . . 

Coleridge to many people, and often I have 
heard the complaint, seemed to wander; and 
he seemed then to wander the most when in 
fact his resistance to the wandering instinct 
was greatest, viz., when the compass and huge 
circuit, by which his illustrations moved, trav- 
elled farthest into remote regions, before they 


began to revolve. Long before this coming 
round commenced, most people had lost him, 
and naturally enough supposed that he had 
lost himself. They continued to admire the 
separate beauty of the thoughts, but did not 
see their relations to the dominant theme. 
However, I can assert, upon my long and in- 
timate knowledge of Coleridge’s mind, that logic 
the most severe was as inalienable from his 
modes of thinking as grammar from his lan- 
guage.” 

Admirable as in the main the essay is from 
which this sketch is taken, it contains some 
serious blemishes. De Quincey dwells on 
some alleged faults of Coleridge with a lov- 
ing minuteness which the pare love of truth 
can hardly account for; and with regard U> 
the great and all-absorbing fault, the habit 
of opium-taking, his statements are directly 
opposed to those made by Coleridge him- 
self, and by those of his biographers who 
had the best means of knowing the truth. 
He says that Coleridge first took opium, 
“ not as a relief from bodily pains or ner- 
vous irritations, for his constitution was nat- 
urally strong and excellent, but as a source 
of luxurious sensations.” Here De Quincey 
falls Into two errors. First, Coleridge’s con- 
stitution was not really strong. Though 
full of life and energy, his body was also full 
of disease, which gradually poisoned the 
springs of life. All his letters bear witness 
to this, by the many complaints of ill-health 
which they contain, before he ever touched 
opium. Again, as we have already seen, 
what he sought in opium was not pleasura- 
ble sensations, but freedom from pain, — an 
antidote to the nervous agitations under 
which he suffered. But whatever may have 
been the beginning of the habit, the result 
of continued indulgence in it was equally 
disastrous. We have given the letter which 
marks his first recourse to the fatal drug in 
1 796. As his ailments increased, so did his 
use of it. At Malta, opium-taking became 
a confirmed habit with him, and from that 
time for ten years it quite overmastered 
him. In 1807, the year when De Quincey 
first met him, he writes of himself as “ roll- 
ing rudderless,” with an increasing and over- 
whelming sense of wretchedness. The crav- 
ing went on growing, and his consumption 
of the drug had reached a quite appalling 
height, when, in 1814, Cottle having met 
Coleridge, and seeing what a wreck he had 
become, discovered the fatal cause, and took 
courage to remonstrate by letter. Cole- 
ridge makes no concealment, pleads guilty 
to the evil habit, and confesses that he is 
utterly miserable. Sadder letters were 
perhaps never written than those cries out 
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of the depths of that agony. He tells Cot- and that the friends of Coleridge who had 
tie that he had learned what “ sin is against best access to the truth, believed that at 
an imperishable being, such as is the soul of Highgate he obtained that self-mastery 
man ; that he had had more than one glimpse which he sought. No doubt, the habit left 
of the outer darkness and the worm that a bane behind it, a body shattered, and a 
dieth not ; that if annihilation and the pos- mind shorn of much of its power for con- 
sibility of heaven were at that moment of- tinuous effort, ever-recurring seasons of de- 
fered to his choice, he would prefer the for- spondency, and visitings of self-reproach for 
mer.” More pitiful still is that letter to his so much of life wasted, so great powers 
friend Wade : — “In the one crime of opium, given, and so little done. Still, under all 
what crime have I not made myself guilty these drawbacks, he labored earnestly to re- 
of ? Ingratitude to my Maker ; and to my deem what of life remained ; and most of 
benefactors injustice ; and unnatural cruel- what is satisfactory to remember of his life 
ty to my poor children. . . . After my belongs to these last eighteen years. It was 
death, 1 earnestly entreat that a full and a time of gather ing up of the fragments that 
unqualified narrative of my wretchedness, remained —of saving splinters washed ashore 
and of its guilty cause, may be made pub- from a mighty wreck. But ta this time, 
lie, that at least some little good may be ef- such as it is, we are indebted for most of 
fected by the direful example.” It is pain- that by which Coleridge is now known to 
fhl to dwell on these things, nor should men, and by which, if at all, he has benefit- 
they have been reproduced here, had it not ed his kind. During these years the great 
been that, as they have been long since made religious change that had long been going on 
fully known, it might seem that we had giv- was completed and confirmed. As fkr back 
en a too partial picture of the man had we as 1800 his adherence to the Hartleian phi- 
avoided altogether this its darkest side. losophy and his belief in Unitarian theolo- 
Strange and sad as it is to think that one gy had been shaken. By 1805 he was in 
so gifted should have fallen so low, it is some manner a believer in the Trinity, and 
haidly less strange that from that degrada- had entered on a closer study of Scripture, 
tion he should ever have been enabled to especially of St Paul and St. John. There 
rise. The crisis seems to have come about were in him, as De Quincey observed, the 
the time when those letters passed between capacity of love and faith, of self-distrust, 
Cottle and him in 1814. For some time humility, and child-like docility, waiting but 
there followed a struggle against the tyrant for time and sorrow to bring them out. Such 
vice, by various means, but all seemingly in- a discipline the long ineffectual struggle 
effectual. At last he voluntarily arranged with his infirmity supplied. The sense of 
to board himself with the family of Mr. Gil- moral weakness, and of sin, working inward 
man, a physician, who lived at Highgate in contrition, made him seek for a more prac- 
a retired house, in an airy situation, sur- tieal, upholding faith, than his early years 
rounded by a large garden. It was in had known. And so he learned that while 
April, 1816, that he first entered this house the consistency of Christianity with right 
at Highgate, which continued to be his reason and the historic evidence of miracles 
home for eighteen years till his death. The are the outworks, yet that the vital centre 
letter in which he opens his grief to Mr. Gil- of faith lies in the believer’s feeling of his 
man, and commends himself to his care, is great need, and the experience that the 
very striking, showing at once his strong de- redemption which is in Christ is what be 
sire to overcome the inveterate habit, and needs ; that it is the “ sorrow rising from be- 
his feeling of inability to do so, ’unless he neath and the consolation meeting it from. 
were placed under a watchful eye and ex- above,” the actual trial of the faith in Christ, 
ternal restraint. In this home he learned which is its ultimate and most satisfying, 
to abandon opium, and here, though weigh- evidence. With him, too, as with so many 
ed down by ever increasing bodSy infirm- before, it was credidi , ideoque intellexi. The 
ity, and often by great mental depression, Highgate time was also tne period of his 
he found on the whole “ the best quiet to his most prolonged and undisturbed study, 
course allowed.” That the vice was over- Among much other reading, the old Eng- 
come might be inferred from the very fact lish divines were diligently perused and 
that his life was so prolonged. And though commented on ; and his criticisms and re- 
statements to the contrary have been made flections on them fill nearly the whole of the 
from qaarters when^ they might least have third and fourth volumes of his Literary Re - 
been expected, vet we know from the most mains . A discriminating, often a severe 
trustworthy authorities now living, that critic of these writers, he was still a warm 
there was no ground for these statements, admirer, in this a striking contrast to Ar- 
THIRD SUM EES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1447. 
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nold, who certainly unduly depreciated 
them. 

Almost the whole of his prose works were 
the product of this time. First the Two 
Lay Sermons, published in 1816 and 1817. 
Then the Biographia Liter aria, published 
in 1817, though in part composed some 
years before, in 1818 followed the recast 
and greatly enlarged edition of The Friend; 
and in 1825 he gave to the world the most 
mature of all his works, the Aids to Reflec- 
tion . Incorporated especially with the ear- 
lier part of this work, are selections from 
the writings of Archbishop Leighton, of 
which he has said that to him they seemed 
44 next to the inspired Scriptures, yea, as 
the vibration of that once-struck hour re- 
maining on the air.” The main substance 
of the work, however, contains his own 
thoughts on the grounds of morality and 
religion, and of the relation of these to each 
other, along with his own views on some of 
the main doctrines of the faith. The last 
work that appeared during his lifetime was 
that on Chui'ch and State , published in 
1830. After his death appeared his pos- 
thumous works, viz., the four volumes of 
Literary Remains , and the small volume on 
the inspiration of Scripture, entitled Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 

It is by these works alone, incomplete as 
many of them are, that posterity can judge 
of him. But the impression of pre-eminent 
genius which he left on his contemporaries 
' was due not so much to his writings as to 
his wonderful talk. Printed books have 
made us undervalue this gift, or at best re- 
gard it more as a thing ot display than as a 
genuine thought-communicating power. But 
as an organ of teaching truth, speech is 
.older than books, and for this end Plato, 
among others, preferred the living voice to 
dead letters. Measured by this standard, 
Coleridge had no eaual in his own, and few 
in any age. How his gift of discourse in 
his younger days arrested Hazlitt and De 
Quincey, we have already seen ; and in his 
declining years at Highgate, when bodily 
ailments allowed, and during the pauses of 
study and writing, fuller and more contin- 
uous than ever the marvellous monologue 
went on. Some faint echoes of what then 
fell from him have been caught up and 
reserved in the well-known Table Talk , 
y his nephew and son-in-law, Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge, who in bis preface has finely 
described the impression produced by his 
uncle's conversation on congenial listeners. 
To that retirement at Highgate docked, as 
on a pilgrimage, most of what was brilliant 
in inteltact or ardent in youthful genius at 


that day. Edward Irving, Jhlius Hare, 
Sterling, and many more who might be 
namea, were among his frequent and most 
devoted listeners. Most came to wonder, 
and hear, and learn. But some came and 
went to shrug their shoulders and pro- 
nounce it unintelligible; or in after years 
to scoff, as Mr. Carlyle. Likely enough 
this latter came craving a solution of some 
pressing doubt or bewildering enigma ; and 
to receive instead a prolonged and circui- 
tous disquisition must to his then mood of 
mind have been tantalizing enough. But 
was it well done, O great l^omas ! for this, 
years afterwards, to jeer at the old man’s 
enfeebled gait, and caricature the tones of 
his voice ? 

In the summer of 1833, Coleridge was 
seen for the last time in public, at the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Cambridge. 
Next year, on the 25th of July, he died in 
Mr. Gilman’s house in The Grove, Highgate, 
which had been so long his home, and was 
! laid hard by in his last resting-place within 
the old churchyard by the roadside. ♦ 

Twelve days before his death, not know- 
ing it to be so near, he wrote to his god- 
child this remarkable letter,* which, gath- 
ering up the sum of his whole life’s experi- 
ence, reads like his unconscious epitaph on 
himself: — 

“ My Dear Godchild, — ... Years 
must pass before you will be able to read with 
an understanding heart what I now write ; but 
I trust that the all-gracious God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, 
who, by his only begotten Son (all mercies in 
one sovereign mercy), has redeemed you from 
the evil ground, and willed you to be born out 
of darkness, but into light; out of death, but 
into life ; out of sin, but into righteousness, 
even into the Lord our Righteousness, — I 
trust that He will graciously hear the prayers 
of your dear parents, and be with you as the 
spirit of health and growth in body and mind. 

u . . . . I, too, your godfather, have 
known what^he enjoyments and advantages of 
this life are, and what the more refined pleas- 
ures which learning and intellectual power can 
bestow ; and with the experience which more 
than threescore years can givo, I now, on the 
eve of my departure, declare to you (and ear- 
nestly pray that you may hereafter live and act 
on the conviction) that health is a great bless- 
ing, competence obtained by honourable indus- 
try a great blessing, and a great blessing it is 
to have kind, faithful, and loving friends and 
relatives ; but that the greatest of all blessings, 
as it is the most ennobling of all privileges, is 
to be indeed a Christian.* But I have been 

* This letter was written on the 13th, and he died 
on the 29th day of July. 
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Ekewfee, through a large portion of my later 
life, a sufferer, sorely afflicted with bodily pains, 
languors, and infirmities ; and for the last three 
or four years have, with a few and brief inter- 
vals, been confined to a sick-room, and at this 
moment, in great weakness and heaviness, write 
from a sickbed, hopeless of a recovery, yet 
without prospect of a speedy removal ; and I, 
thus on the very brink of the grave, solemnly 
bear witness to yon, that the Almighty Re- 
deemer, most gracious in His promises to them 
that truly seek Him, is faithful to perform what 
He hath promised, and has preserved, under all 
my pains and infirmities, the inward peace that 
passeth all understanding, with the Bnpporting 
assurance of a reconciled God, who will not 
withdraw His Spirit from me in the conflict, 
and in His own time will deliver me from the 
Evil One. 

“ Oh, my dear godchild ! eminently blessed 
are those who begin early to seek, fear, and 
love their God, trusting wholly in the right- 
eousness and mediation of their Lord, Redeem- 


er, Saviour, and everlasting High Priest, Jesus 
Christ. 

“ Oh, preserve this as a legacy and bequest 
from your unseen godfather and friend, 

S. T. Coleridge.” 

And now, perhaps, we cannot more fitly 
close this sketch than in those affectionate 
words of his nephew, the faithful defender 
of the memory of his great uncle : — 

" Coleridge ! blessings on his gentle memory ! 
Coleridge was a frail mortal. Ho had indeed 
his peculiar weaknesses as well as his unique 
powers ; sensibilities that an averted look would 
rack, a heart which would beat calmly in the 
tremblings of an earthquake. He shrank from 
mere uneasiness like a child, and bore the pre- 
paratoiy agonies of his death-attack like a mar- 
tyr. He suffered an almost life-long punish- 
ment for his errors, whilst the world at large 
has the unwithering fruits of his labours, and 
his genius, and his sufferings.” 


PETROLIA. 

I* these busy days, 

Unless anything " pays,” 

'Tis put down as of minor importance ; 

What matter how filtny 
The way to be wealthy, 

If, by it, men, dirt cheap, make fort unst, 

Petrol ia, that's a fine lie land — 

A slimy, detestable He land — 
Venturesome men 
Run off to Penn- 
sylvania's unctuous He land ! 

Let the whales rest in peace, 

Like old Heroes of Grease, 

They may blubber all over their faces ; j 

Bat the whalers won't pay 
Them attention, when they 
Have found out more aimi/able places. 

They’ll go to Petrolia's He land — 
That sweet, oleaginous lie land — 
They'll play their harpoons 
And a-singing of tunes I 

They’ll be off to this unctuous lie land. | 


You may talk, upon paper. 

Of mud, slime, and vapour, 

Such reports speculators are pleased at ; 

But who cares for the smell 
That can work an oil-well? 

Cent, per scent’s not a thing to be sneezed at. 
If you are a cunning old file, land 
With money to rent and to buy land, 
With that trump card a spade 
Why, your fortune is made 
In this wondrous Pctrolian He Land. 

Oh ! just wait awhile 
And we all shall burn ile, 

Gas and candles grow dearer and dearer. 

Snuff out each short six in this 
Day of oil wicks, in this 
Oil and TPVctorian Era. 

Farewell to my own native sile ! and 
To-day I embark from this Island ! 
We, of Petrolia 
Slowly, too slowly are, 

Steaming away to the He Land. 

— Punch. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE CA^E OF THE ALABAMA. 

BY GOLDWIN 8MITH. 

Neither the American nor the English 
nation, at this moment, at all contemplates 
a war. But civilized nations never contem- 
plate a war. They drift 1 into situations in 
which war becomes inevitable. 

The disposition of the Americans towards 
England, so far as we can see, though not yet 
cordial, is improving, and is very far from 
being such as of itself to lead to a rupture. 
But a political sthigele is about to commence 
in America, which in its issue may possibly 
bring a party, by tradition and interest un- 
friendly to England, again into the ascen- 
dant, and thus materially change the aspect 
of affairs. 

It was a strange thing for England to be 
thrown into the arms of the slave-owners. 
It was an equally strange thing for her to 
be thrown into the arms of the Democratic 
party. 

The Democratic party, which our pro- 
Southern aristocracy and their journals de- 
lighted to honour as the “ Conservative,’* 
was headed, as everybody who knows any- 
thing of American politics is aware, by the 
Southern slaveowners, who drew after 
them as their political dependants the Irish 
of the Northern cities. A sect : on of rich 
men at the North connected with the South 
by commerce, or sympathizing socially with 
the slave-owning aristocracy, and a certain 
number of mere party adherents, formed 
the remaining elements of the confedera- 
tion, the main objects of which latterly be- 
came slavery at home and aggression abroad. 
The slave-owners, who led the party, were 
of course bitterly hostile to this country on 
account of slavery and the slave-trade. The 
sentiments of the Irish towards England it 
is not necessary to describe. We have said 
before, but we cannot too often repeat, that 
.it was from the Democratic party, which 
down to the outbreak of this revolution had 
enjoyed some thirty years of almost unin- 
terrupted ascendancy, that England received 
all the affronts and insults which, under 
the guidance of our great public instructors, 
we have been sagaciously wreaking on the 
heads of the Republicans, now, after a 
long exclusion, restored by the rebellion to 
power. It was the Democratic party that 
made war upon us in 1812. The Republi- 
can party suffered ostracism on that occa- 
sion for the suspicion under which it lay 
of sympathizing with the mother country 
rather than with France, and for its resis- 


tance, as the party of morality, of religion, 
and of Washington, to an immoral war. 

Short-sighted people here have embraced 
the Democratic party as the party of Free 
Trade. But it included in its ranks the 
iron-masters of Pennsylvania, the most in- 
veterate of all Protectionists, whose organs 
fan the flame of hostility to England, in or- 
der to exclude our iron, though it be at the 
risk of war. 

The rebellion cut the Democratic party 
in two. The tail of it in the North, sympa- 
thizing too openly with the head in the 
South against the national cause, fell into 
utter discredit, and received* at the last 
Presidential election what seemed a deci- 
sive overthrow ; and had the Old England 
known her own interest, she and her states- 
men would have rejoiced in that great vic- 
tory of law, order, morality, and peace, as 
heartily as the New. But Mr. Lincoln fell 
by a blow which history, misled by no fan- 
ciful interpretations of Providence, will al- 
ways reckon among the great calamities of 
the world. The new President, in spite of 
sinister appearances, has proved himself a 
skilful, temperate, and dignified ruler. But 
though a strong Unionist, and now on poli- 
tical grounds a decided Abolitionist, he was 
formerly a member of the Democratic party, 
and a slave-owner. It is too early (we say 
it most emphatically) as yet to pronounce 
judgment on Mr. Johnson’s reconstructive 
policy. But its present tendency appears to 
be towards a reconstruction not only of the 
Union, but of the old Democratic party. It 
is not without a colour of reason, at least, 
that the President receives the calamitous 
approbation of the Southern press in this 
country. And the destinies of the nation 
are to a great, to a terrible extent in the 
hands of this one man ; who, from the schism 
which has taken place in the Republican 
ranks on the subject of negro suffrage, has 
evidently all parties at his feet. 

Should the Democratic party rise again, 
it would again consist of slave-owners, or 
serfs-owners inheriting the interests and 
sentiments of the slave-owners, as its head, 
and of Fenians as its tail. Its game 
would be a spirited foreign policy, especial- 
ly in relations with England. It would hope 
thus to purge itself in the eyes of the nation 
of the fatal stain of disunion and rebellion. 
It would hope thus to dissipate in the whirl- 
wind of new passions the accusing memo- 
ries of the civil war. And a man must have 
a very inadequate idea of the character of 
Southern politicians if he refuses to believe 
them capable, in case it suits their tactics, 
of exciting the American people to hostility 
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against this country, for having allowed 
Southern corsairs to issue from our ports. 

Of the military designs of the Fenians we 
need entertain no fear. Fortunately for the 
mutual interest of the two Anglo-Saxon 
communities, the Irish at this moment are not 
popular in America. The assertion which 
one Cnglish journal repeated after another 
till all began to believe the slander, that the 
American armies were mainly composed of 
Irishmen, was the reverse of the fact. The 
Irish, from their jealousy of the negro, as 
well as from their Democratic connection, 
were throughout opposed to the war, and, 
after the rail of the Democratic general, 
McClellan, very few of them entered the 
ranks. They voted as one man for McClel- 
lan and slavery at the last Presidential elec- 
tion : and their insurrection in New York, 
marked as it was with the same horrible 
atrocity which has always characterized the 
insurrections of Celts in Ireland and in 
.France, did not fail to leave a deep im- 
pression on the minds of the most humane 
and law-loving of nations. No disposition, 
therefore, exists on the part of the Anglo- 
Americans to second Fenian enterprise ; on 
the contrary, there is, perhaps, rather a dis- 
position to make more allowance than has 
been hitherto made for the difficulties which 
England has to encounter in ruling and 
civilizing this unhappy race. But Fenians j 
have votes ; and, if the opportunity pre- I 
sents itself to them of using their votes in I 
such a way so as to determine American 
policy in a sense adverse to England, we 
fear they will not show themselves sufficiently 
grateful for all the applause and encourage- 
ment which they received as “ the Conser- 
vative party,” from their admirers in the 
London press. 

With this cloud on the horizon, it is desi- 
rable in the interests of peace and all that 
depends on peace (including constitutional 
government and national solvency in 
American as well as English trade) that all 
questions between the two nations should 
be settled while each remains in its present 
temper and under its present government ; 
and that the settlement should not be de- 
layed till the Democrats get into power on 
one ride, and the Tories on the other. On 
the part of neither government at present is 
there any lack of determination to maintain 
the national honour, while both are, as we 
hope and believe, sincerely anxious to avoid 
a war. 

The continuance of the general disarma- 
ment in America divests any claims which 
may be presented by that government of 
the air of intimidation ; and, surely, every 


Englishman, with a vestige of candour in 
his nature, will allow that the Americans 
have so borne themselves, both in their 
civil war and after its close, that the proud- 
est of nations need not feel itself humiliated 
by rendering to them all that justice re- 
quires ; if, indeed, in any question of jus- 
tice there could, under any circumstances, 
be so great a humiliation as persistence in 
a wrong. 

The only question really remaining for 
settlement is that of the Alabama claims. 
But this question derives its 'angry and (we 
fear it must be said) threatening character 
in part, at least, from other grievances which 
have rankled in the heart of the American 

American ambassador still dwells 
on the general attitude of England during 
the war. In reply to the soothing assur- 
ances of the kindly feelings of England, ten- 
dered by Earl Russell, he still complains of 
the “ coldness and apathy which he has 
found prevailing in many quarters from 
which his countrymen had a right to ex- 
pect warm and earnest sympathy.” We are 
not careful to answer Mr. Adams in this 
matter. We are ourselves among the Eng- 
lishmen who have deplored as much as he has 
the sympathy shown for the wrong cause 
by a large class in this country : and we do 
not doubt that he has had personally, in his 
intercourse with English society during this 
period, much to endure, and by the almost 
heroic patience and forbearance with which 
he has endured it earned a title to the grat- 
itude of both nations. But he is eminently 
a man of sense. He knows whether his 
countrymen, or the friends of political 
equality and religious liberty in general, 
have much reason to be surprised and scan- 
dalized because the old aristocracies and 
established hierarchies of Europe do not 
exhibit warm and earnest sympathy for 
a democracy whose friends proclaim that its 
success is their inevitable doom, if they are 
even somewhat unmeasured in their joy 
over such a respite to old institutions as the 
apparent downfall of the model republic. 
He knows, in short, whether it is quite ra- 
tional to upbraid the thistle of aristocracy for 
not bearing republican figs. He knows also 
whether, in the quarters where he had real- 
ly a right to look for warm and earnest sym- 
pathy in a crusade against the attempt to 
erect a slave empire, the character of the 
struggle was, or could be at the outset, suf- 
ficiently apparent to produce its full mor- 
al effects. Did he ever experience a chil- 
ler blast of adverse sentiment in the “ cold- 
est ” society of aristocratic London than that 
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which blew upon him, and all enemies of 
slavery, but a few weeks ago from his own 
coast, when Connecticut refused political 
rights to the negroes ? Did not an American 
proclaim the other day to English scepticism 
that after all it was right, for that, to the 
best men in America, the negro was an ob- 
ject of loathing ? Is there not among his 
own countrymen, at this moment, a consid- 
erable party entitled to the sympathy only 
of these Englishmen who are for “ the Con- 
stitution as it is, the Union as it was, and 
the negroes as they were ? ” 

If the object of the civil war had been 
simply to restore the territorial greatness of 
the American republic, it might have com- 
manded the sympathies of those whose po- 
litical views lead them to wish that the 
American republic should be very powerful 
and influential among nations. But no man 
is bound by any moral obligation to have 
this object at heart, much less to desire that 
it should be sought at the cost of an effusion 
(which long seemed an utterly hopeless ef- 
fusion) of seas of blood. 

Each of the two kindred nations has in 
it explosive elements, which are dangerous 
to the common peace and welfare. We 
have our Tory aristocracy, our Liverpool 
plutocracy, our High Church Bishops. The 
Americans have their Fenians, their slave- 
owners, their violent war politicians. There 
is much on both sides to be controlled, and 
though, upon the whole, the control has 
been effectual, we must not wonder if there 
is still something on both sides to be for- 
given. England may be reasonably expect- 
ed to bury in magnanimous oblivion the 
unauthorized sallies of American subordi- 
nates. Americans may be as reasonably 
(and, considering their splendid victory over 
all their enemies and detractors, more reas- 
onably) expected to bury in magnanimous 
oblivion the vain iulminations of our ora- 
tors, the unheard prayers of our prelates, 
and the unfulfilled predictions of our po- 
litical seers. 

At all events, let want of sympathy, how- 
ever discreditable and provoking, be retali- 
ated by want of sympathy, not by slaughter 
and destruction. Every soldier who should 
fall merely to avenge the wounded self- 
esteem of his nation, would be murdered by 
the government which sent him into the 
field. We moralize on the king who plunged 
two nations in blood to avenge an epigram 
on his mistress. Why are these things less 
horrible in nations than in kings? 

Of the acts of the English Government, 
as distinguished from the general attitude 
of the English nation, the one which gave 


the greatest offence, and the memory of 
whicn rankles most deeply, is the concession 
of belligerent rights to the South. To this 
the American ambassador, on behalf of his 
Government, still reverts in a tone of una- 
bated resentment. It is for this, as we sus- 
pect, that we are being called to account in 
the case of the Alabama , almost as much as 
for the depredations of the Alabama them- 
selves. 

Now, no Englishman, however great may 
be his admiration of America, however 
strong may be his conviction that her great- 
ness is, or ought to be, identical with that of 
the nation from which she sprang, however 
firmly he may have believed that the hopes 
of humanity were bound up in the cause of 
the North, however warmly he may have 
resented all proceedings on the part of his 
own countrymen adverse to that cause, even 
though he may have incurred the oppro- 
brium of a “ Yankee ” and an “ un-English- 
man,” can scarcely hope to be regarded l^y 
Americans as free from partiality in passing 
judgment on the acts of his own country. 
But Englishmen, of whom all this is true, 
are not able, after giving the case the best 
and calmest consideration in their power, to 
see that in this matter their Government 
did, much less that it intended, a substan- 
tial wrong. 

A power had sprung into existence, in- 
famous, traitorous, and accursed it may be, 
but exercising dominion practically com- 
plete over a vast and united territory, and 
having mighty armaments in the field. That 
at some point this power must have been 
recognized as possessing belligerent rights, 
all parties will allow. And never for one 
single moment, or in one single transaction, 
did the Fe.derals themselves withhold those 
rights from their opponents. Never from 
the time when the first shots were inter- 
changed between the besiegers and the gar- 
rison of F ort Sumter, did the F ederals them- 
selves incur in a single instance the awful 
risk of treating the Confederates as rebels, 
to be hanged when they were taken, not as 
regular enemies, entitled to quarter, and to 
all the other rights of regular war. 

The only question, then, was as to the 
time when the recognition of belligerency 
should take place. This question, depend- 
ing on the extent of an insurrection and the 
consistency which it has assumed, is, of 
course, one which in any given case it is 
very difficult to decide. No one can decide 
it infallibly But the judgment of a by- 
stander, provided he is acting in good faith, 
is more likely to be right than that of other 
of the parties engaged. It appears to us 
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that oar Government was right, or, at all 
events, that it was not palpably wrong, in 
deciding that there existed from the moment 
of the Secession a great power, which neutrals 
coaid not avoid recognizing as belligerent, 
and investing with the rights — and it must 
be remembered at the same time with the 
liabilities — belonging to that character. 
Such was, in fact, the opinion of Americans 
themselves, when, got having our conduct 
or any other disturbing consideration before 
their eyes, they were Ted to take an impar- 
tial view of the subject. . The judgment of 
the United States Court in 1862, cited by 
Lord Kussell, in laying down the law in fa- 
vour of the course taxen by the Ajnerican 
Government, practically rules the question 
of belligerency in favour of ours. 

“ This greatest of civil wars was not 
gradually developed by popular commotion, 
tumultuous assemblies, or local organized 
insurrections. However long may have 
been its previous conception, it nevertheless 
sprang forth suddenly from the parent brain, 
a Minerva in the full panoply of war. The 
President was bound to meet it in the shape 
it presented itself without waiting for Con- 
gress to baptize it with a name; and no 
name given to it by him or them could 
change the fact.” 

It would be a curious instance of the 
inconvenience resulting from the want of 
cognate words in the English language, if 
the friendly relations between the two por- 
tions of the English race were to be dis- 
turbed because, while they were agreed that 
there was a war , one of them denied that 
there were belligerents. 

Let us suppose, however, that the, British 
Government were mistaken. They cannot 
be the proper objects of serious blame, much 
leas of sanguinary vengeance, if, in a mat- 
ter notoriously difficult and doubtful, they 
acted in good faith. 

Now, that they did act in good faith, that 
they were determined in recognizing the 
Confederates as belligerents, not by any un- 
friendly designs or feelings towards the Fed- 
eral Government, but by an honest sense of 
the necessity of the case, is a fact about 
which we believe no candid and reasonable 
Englishman, however little he may have ad- 
mired the Government of that day, Enter- 
tains any serious doubt. Lord Russell has, 
perhaps, in the coarse and under the po- 
lemical temptations of the controversy, cast 
a shadow of retrospective suspicion on the 
character of his own act by defending it too 
much on mere technical grounds, such as 
the declaration by the Federal Government 
of an intended blockade of the Southern 
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ports. But at the time it was unques- 
tionably founded on the real state of the 
case between the Federals and Confed- 
erates, as it appeared to the most ardent 
friends of the Federals on this side of the 
water. The measure emanated, in fact, im- 
mediately, not from any diplomatic delib- 
erations in the bosom of the Cabinet itself, 
but from the call which our Admiral on the 
station addressed to his Government for a 
rule of conduct, on merely professional 
grounds. 

That an English Government, looking at 
the question in the interest of England, de- 
sired to give strength to the , rebellion, and 
to prolong the civil war, and that it set 
justice and decency at defiance for that dia- 
bolical .purpose, will not be easily believed 
by any one who remembers the awful peril, 
not only commercial, but social, with which 
the cotton famine threatened us, and the 
thrill of alarm and horror which, upon the 
dawning of that peril, ran through the whole 
land. The minds of many Americans, in 
judging of the motives which have actuated 
England, are full of the gains which we are 
supposed to have made, or hoped to make 
out of American calamity by trafficking in 
Confederate bonds, and for which a great 
nation is imagined to have sold its honour ; 
though such a speculation is to the general 
trade of England as the contents of a ped- 
lar’s pack are to the contents of the great- 
est warehouse in New York. It is forgotten 
that we had the most tremendous motive for 
desiring the peace and tranquillity of the 
republic ; and that, in fact, we have borne 
to an enormous extent the pecuniary bur- 
den of what to us also was almost a civil 
war. 

As to the substance of this act of its Gov- 
ernment, then, the conscience of the Eng- 
lish nation is clear; and if a war were 
forced on England ostensibly or really on 
that ground, she would have much reason 
indeed to mourn (and on other grounds than 
that of loss of money or even of blood), 
but she could have no reason to fear ; for 
she would be fighting as the North has been 
fighting, in self-defence and for the right. 

There was more ground for comfdaint, 
we must frankly confess, as to the manner 
in which the act was done. Full of afflic- 
tion and anguish as the American nation 
then was, under the pressure of a sudden 
and overwhelming calamity, every right 
feeling dictated that a step which, however 
inevitable, could not fail to be most unwel- 
come, should be taken with all the forms of 
studious and considerate courtesy of which 
the circumstances of the case would per- 
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mit. The intention of the Government 
ought, in our humble judgment, at least, 
to have been communicated to the Ameri- 
can ambassador, who, at the moment when 
the proclamation was issued, was known to 
be on the point of arriving in this country. 
It is said by the apologists of the Govern- 
ment that Mr. Adams would have felt it 
his duty to protest against the measure; 
that our Government would then have had 
to carry it into effect in the lace of his pro- 
test; and that an aggravated misunder- 
standing, perhaps an immediate quarrel 
with the Americans, would have been the 
result But the answer to this plea, we ap- 
prehend, is that in public ana in private 
life you have to look only to your own ac- 
tions. Do what is right, and do it with 
perfect frankness and courtesy towards 
all who are concerned ; and if those with 
whom you deal persist, nevertheless, in 
objecting to your decision, and take to 
violent courses, the blame will rest on 
them, not on you. No man, no nation, 
can guarantee himself of itself against 
unreasonable resentment on the part of oth- 
ers : all that he or it can do is to take care 
that the resentment shall be without reason. 

A mere defect of manner, however, like 
a defect of sympathy with the right cause, 
finds its meet punishment both among men 
and nations in a loss of esteem and influ- 
ence, not in a lawsuit or a war. 

That the recognition of belligerency, 
even supposing it to have been precipitate, 
can have done much practical mischief in 
the way of consolidating and encouraging 
the rebellion, or that its delay for a few 
weeks would have made a great practical 
difference in that respect, is a thing which 
we can scarcely believe. This seems to us 
to be a part of the “ sixty days ” view of 
the secession, which, though naturally cher- 
ished at first from the unwillingness of all 
hearts to acknowledge the arrival of a great 
disaster, proved, as we know, in fact to 
be unfounded. Considering the almost de- 
moniac fury and tenacity with which the 
South persisted in the struggle long afler 
all hope of foreign assistance, long after all 
hope of every kind was at an end, posterity 
will, we are convinced, seek the key to the 
strength and duration of the Confederacy 
in causes more deeply rooted and nearer 
home than the early recognition by a dis- 
tant nation of belligerent rights which the 
Confederates were from the first unaues- 
tionably strong enough to assert, and which 
the Federals themselves never practically 
withheld. 

The French recognition of belligerency, 


though it came after ours, was not led by 
ours ; it was a spontaneous and independent 
act of the French Government. The French 
were not under so urgent a necessity as we 
were of determining their maritime rela- 
tions with the Confederates in American 
waters. And besides, while the British 
Government are, generally speaking, hon- 
est, straightforward, true to their engage- 
ments, but totally wanting in the faculty of 
conciliation, French Governments in gene- 
ral, and that which sprang from the conspi- 
racy of 1851 in particular, rival the Gov- 
ernment which sprang from the Charleston 
Convention in the address with which they 
practise all the arts by which good opinions 
can be won. They have the gift of making 
rapine itself almost popular; and know 
well how, out of any alliance or course of 
joint action in which they may engage, to 
suck all the advantage themselves and deft- 
ly cast all the odium on their partners. 
Substantially, what has been the conduct 
of France towards America compared with 
ours ? Did not France in the darkest hour 
of American distress propose to England 
a M mediation/' which would have amounted 
in fact to an intervention in favor of the 
rebels ? and was not that proposal rejected 
by the English Government with the cordial 
approbation of the vast majority of the 
English nation ? Has not the French Em- 
peror taken advantage of the calamities of 
the republic to plant in the New World 
an offset of the upas tree which is blighting 
with its pestilential shade the political and 
social morality, not of France only, but of 
the surrounding nations? The day may 
come when the Mexican empire may spread 
the contagion of Imperialism, military aris- 
tocracy and political priesthood over Ameri- 
can States in whose veins the virus of a kin- 
dred malady is not yet extinct; and when 
American statesmen may know what it is to 
allow French despotism and sacerdotalism 
to extend their dominion from shore to 
shore by taking advantage of the divisions 
of the Anglo Saxon race, the guardians in 
both hemispheres of freedom and of truth. 

Frank ness requires us to confess, in con- 
nection with this question of the concession 
of belligerent rights, that we have always 
been of the number of those who contended 
that Confederate cruisers ought not to have 
been allowed to destroy merchantmen un- 
condemned ; and who inclined to think that 
our Government erred, as the leading mari- 
time Power among the neutrals, in not pro- 
posing to the other maritime Powers to pro- 
test against a practice which was clearly a re- 
lapse into the barbarous times when the end 
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sought in war was not victory, but destruction. 
The answer given was, that Lord Stowell 
had decided that it was lawful to burn an 
enemy’s vessel, without taking her into a 
prize-court, rather than allow her to escape. 
This answer did not seem to us conclusive. 
The great interests of humanity and civili- 
zation are not to be given into the hands of 
a dead lawyer. Questions relating to them 
are to be decided by the living generation, 
on grounds as broad and as substantial as 
the interests themselves. The necessity of 
carrying prizes into a prize-court is not 
merely a security to neutrals, it is a restraint 
imposed, in the interest of tne whole com- 
monwealth of nations, upon the destructive 
agency of war. The systematic burning at 
sea of multitudes of merchantmen by cruis- 
ers without a port or prize-court, was a 
state of things far beyond anything that 
Lord Stowell had experienced, or that he 
could have foreseen. Such an irruption of 
relapsed barbarism ought to have been ar- 
rested by the common action of civilized 
nations. But this concerned all the Govern- 
ments, at least all other maritime Govern- 
ments, as much as ours. The law, so call- 
ed, was in favor of permitting the destruc- 
tion of an enemy’s vessel ; and if the Con- 
federates were burning Federal property 
on the sea, the Federals were burning Con- 
federate property by land. Indeed, though 
the issue has been raised, we are not aware 
that any sustained charge has been made 
by American publicists against our Govern- 
ment on this special ground. 

The affair of the Trent is another griev- 
ance which still rankles, though in a less 
degree. It was an affair in which the Brit- 
ish nation bad very great reason for re- 
proaching its own Government. The sup- 
pression of Mr. Seward’s pacific note, and 
the positive denial of the fact that such a 
communication had been received, published 
in the Prime Ministers personal organ, 
would have formed the subject of discussion 
in Parliament, if Parliament had not been 
at the time in a remarkably complaisant 
mood. The expedition to Canada, at a 
season when no military operations could 
possibly be undertaken in that quarter, has 
entailed upon this country a waste of sev- 
eral millions, besides other bad effects. 
Undoubtedly the Prime Minister of that 
day did exhibit his usual love of displaying 
military force ; and all will admit that any- 
thing like a gratuitous menace was peculiar- 
ly offensive and unworthy when directed 
against a nation in distress. But can 
Americans honestly say that no colour of 


justification for a display of force was af- 
forded on their side ? Let them remember 
the banquet given to Captain Wilkes at 
Boston, at which the Governor of the State 
was present. Let them remember the note 
addressed to him by the Secretary of the 
Navy, telling him that his conduct in 
seizing these public enemies had been 
marked by intelligence, ability, decision, 
and firmness, and had the emphatic ap- 
proval of the Department.” In that case, 
as in many other cases, the American Gov- 
ernment had reason to complain of the un- 
controlled action of too eager subordinates. 
But other Governments and nations must 
be excused for believing that when the Sec- 
retary of the Navy has formally approved 
the act of an officer, it will be necessary 
for a foreign Government to show some de- 
termination in order to get the act reversed. 
Let the truth be told : we have never con- 
versed with a candid and well-informed 
American on the subject, who seemed quite 
sure that the resolution to insist on her de- 
mand evinced on the part of England had 
not some iufluerfee in enabling the Ameri- 
can Government, in the midst of great 
popular excitement, to do what, all adnpt, 
was required by public law. To the lan- 
guage in which our claim was preferred no 
objection can possibly be taken. It was the 
most studiously considerate and respectful 
which courtesy could dictate. On the whole 
we may heartily thank Heaven on both 
sides, that we were not led into a quarrel 
about a couple of slave-drivers, who were 
as hateful to the mass of the people in Eng- . 
land as they were to the Americans them- 
selves, and be content to think as little as 
possible for the future of this most hateful 
incident of the past. 

Of the blockade-running, the Americans 
never professed to complain as a contraven- 
tion of public law. Their own people, 
with the same temptations, would have done 
ihe same. But it was most natural that 
they should be galled by seeing the outly- 
ing dependency of a distant nation serving 
as a depot and a base of operations for 
their enemy in a war which imperilled the 
existence of their nation. It will be well 
if the English people are led some day to 
consider whether so offensive and dangerous 
a possession as Nassau has any countervail- 
ing advantages which make it at all worth 
our while to retain it in our hands. 

We come to the case of the Alabama it- 
self, on which we will say a few words, not 
for the purpose of taking a case of interna- 
tional law opt of the master hands of “ His- 
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toricus,” but for the purpose of insisting on 
a few leading considerations of a practical 
kind. 

The first thing, indeed, which it is neces- 
sary in all these cases to reiterate is, that 
there is, properly speaking, no such thing as 
international law. It is heartily to be de- 
sired that nations had a recognized authori- 
ty of some kind which could make laws in 
international matters binding on them all, 
and a tribunal armed by common consent 
with the requisite powers for enforcing 
these laws, and interpreting them in any 
doubtful case. Possibly such discussions as 
are now going on, by cultivating the gener- 
al sense of legality, and the general convic- 
tion of the irrational as well as dreadful 
character of an appeal to force to decide a 
v question of right, may help to advance the 
world towards this yet very distant consum- 
mation. But at present there is no law- 
giver, no tribunal, no sanction, and there- 
fore no law. There are only usages, more 
or less ratified by the general consent of 
nations, and recorded in the works of emi- 
nent writers. Whenever a dispute arises 
between nations, we are still in a state of 
nature. Nor can we rely upon this quasi- 
law, as we can upon real law, to protect us 
by its technicalities in doing anything inju- 
rious or offensive to our neighbours. -A 
citizen, so long as he keeps within the tech- 
nical boundaries of the law, may make him- , 
self a nuisance to his fellow-citizens with 
physical impunity ; but, if a nation makes 
itself a nuisance to other nations, and they 
feel themselves strong enough to put the 
nuisance down, they ' will, on some pre- 
text or other, certainly go to war. Let 
Ireland rise, let us blockade the Irish coast, 
let privateers issue from the ports of Hol- 
land or Portugal and prey on our commerce 
under the Irish flag; whatever technical 
precepts of the international jurists may 
stand in the way, we shall quarrel with the 
Dutch or Portuguese, and they will appeal 
to Vattel and Puflendorf in vain. Distinc- 
tions between different kinds of legal obli- 
gations, again, belong only to a state of 
law : between nations, which are in a state 
of nature, all real obligations stand on an 
equal footing, and if disregarded, will be 
equally enforced by arms. 

American citizens had in more than one 
instance — in the war between England 
and the French revolutionists, and again in 
the wars between Spain and Portugal and 
the South American States — indulged to a 
great extent in the habit of preying on the 
commerce of a friendly nation under a for- 
eign flag. The existence of this practice, 


and the dangers which it involved, had thus 
been brought vividly home to the mind of 
the American Government, which had 
wisely and honourably taken measures to 
prevent its recurrence by increasing the 
stringency of the law. Ot course the Con- 
federates, from the same experience, were 
familiar with this device, and they hastened, 
as soon as their own ports were blockaded, 
to avail themselves of the ports of an un- 
suspecting nation, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a naval war. 

To the British Government and nation, 
on the contrary, this offence was practically 
unknown. When the first instance of it 
occurred, in the case of the Alabama , it 
struck the bulk of our people as a new and 
monstrous invention of the Confederates 
and their Liverpool allies. Large public 
meetings were immediately held to protest 
against its continuance; great indignation 
was manifested by the masses of the peo- 
ple ; the Government, awakened to the full 
gravity of the occasion, effectually bestirred 
itself ; and the practice was at once and fi- 
nally put down. For though other vessels, 
built in English yards, and manned, unhap- 
pily, in part by Englishmen, were used by 
the Confederates for purposes of war, and 
under circumstances disgraceful to the Eng- 
lish adventurers who were concerned in 
such enterprises, not a single real instance 
can be shown, after that of the Alabama^ 
in which a ship armed for war was allowed 
actually to go forth from our ports; while 
Earl Russell is able to point to several cases 
in which their departure was arrested, 
sometimes by the exertion on his part of 
powers almost beyond the law. 

Mr. Adams complains that we refused to 
increase the stringency of our law. But 
this complaint seems not tenable. The 
state of our municipal law is properly a do- 
mestic concern. Foreign nations have on- 
ly to see that we fulfil our international ob- 
ligations. A despot, with no law at all but 
his owp arbitrary will, would be perfectly 
unimpeachable as against foreigners so long 
I as he caused his subjects practically to ab- 
! stain from doing wrong to those of other 
, Powers ; while, on the other hand, the moht 
perfect municipal law that could be ima- 
gined would not afford the slightest defence 
against the chaiyes of another Government 
! whose subjects, in spite of the existence of 
j that law, had practically suffered wrong. 
The municipal law is merely the instrument 
by which each Government restrains its 
own subjects, for whose acts, not for the 
state of the law, it has to answer to other 
nations. A perfect uniformity of munici- 
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pal law upon these subjects, indeed, so far 
from being indispensable, might not be de- 
sirable ; since a law applicable to the cir- 
cumstances and general institutions of one 
country might not be applicable to the cir- 
cumstances and general institutions of an- 
other. It signifies nothing to Mr. Adams, 
or to his Government, whether we changed 
our Jaw or not If we executed it, or 
■trained it, or even acted in defiance of it, 
so as to prevent any more of these vessels 
from leaving our ports, that is all that ' he 
and they have a right to require. The 
steam rams were stopped. They were 
stopped, it is true, by an expedient discred- 
itable to the municipal law, and humiliating 
to the majesty of England — that of pur- 
chasing them, with the public money, oi the 
offender who had built them. But this is a 
purely domestic question, not one affecting 
Mr. Adams as the representative of a for- 
eign Power. If we had wilfully or careless- 
ly allowed the rams to escape from Birken- 
head, we should not have been exonerated 
in the court of international right, though 
we had been able to state that, by our mu- 
nicipal law, equipping ships without the 
permission of the State against Her Majes- 
ty’s allies subjected the offender to the pen- 
alties of treason. But as we did not allow ! 
them to escape, we should have been per- j 
fectly exonerated, though, in addition to 
paying the builder of the rams for his of- 
fence. we had made him a Privy Councillor 
and a Knight of the Garter. The improve- 
ment of municipal law for the purpose of 
better fulfilling international obligations is 
a very proper subject of mutual suggestion 
and negotiation, and a strict Foreign En- 
listment Act is evidence of good intentions ; 
but so long as the obligation is performed, 
whether improvement in the means of per- 
forming it are adapted or not, no complaint 
can be sustained. 

Before the nation and the Government 
could be roused, however, one vessel had 
escaped, and, unfortunately, she did great 
damage to American commerce ; though to ! 
charge us with the whole extent of that I 
damage would, on any hypothesis as to the . 
history of the vessel short of wilful conniv- 
ance on the part of our Government, be 
unreasonable in the highest degree ; since 
we should thus be held responsible not only j 
far our owe want of diligence in letting her 
escape, but for the slackness of the Ameri- ! 
cans in pursuit. Remissness is the worst 
fault with which either party can, consis- 
tently with any regard for probability and 
decency, charge the other ; and the remiss- 
ness of the Americans in failing to catch 


this vessel, or arrest her depredations, was, 
to say the least, quite as great as our re- 
missness in allowing her to leave port." It 
is difficult to understand how, with such a 
navy afloat, they can have allowed a single 
corsair so long to sweep the sea. 

Remissness, however, in the fulfilment of 
a national obligation, though confined to a 
single instance, and extenuated even in 
this instance by the novelty of the case, is 
a fault, and a fault which, if it can really be 
brought home,call8 for some kind of repara- 
tion, which, the greater a nation is, the 
more ready it will be to afford. With re- 
missness Mr. Adams charges us. And from 
the facts set forth upon both sides, many 
Englishmen believe that there is some 
ground for the charge — that, unfamiliar 
with cases of this kind, and not sufficiently 
impressed with the gravity of the subject, 
our Government did not attend to his warn- 
ings so promptly, or act upon them so vig- 
orously, as it ought. They are confirmed 
in this impression by the reports circulated 
in excuse for the Government of untoward 
delays caused by the mental illness of the 
Queen’s Advocate, and of a betrayal by 
some treacherous subordinate of the deci- 
sion which had been taken at the Foreign 
Office to detain the Alabama at Liverpool. 
The truth, however, can scarcely in this, 
any more than in other disputed cases, be 
arrived at merely by comparing the asser- 
| tions and counter-assertions of the parties 
to the dispute. It ean be arrived at only 
| by means of a judicial investigation, con- 
ducted before an impartial tribunal. We 
| do not see by what other means an unjust 
| accusation can be effectually disposed of, 
the character of this country effectually 
| cleared of reproach, or, what is of the high- 
est importance, the rule of right clearly es- 
tablished and solemnly recognized by both 
parties for the future. We are, therefore, 
very sorry, and we apprehend that there is 
a general feeling of regret, that both Gov- 
ernments should, as the case now stands, 
have rejected this mode of settling their dif- 
ference, and determined each to make itself 
judge, in the last resort, in its own cause. 
Jn ordinary life, such a refusal of friendly 
arbitration to decide a question of right 
whic h it is morally impossible that the two 
parties, though each were the soul of justice 
and honour, should be able to decide for 
themselves, would be thought a sure proof 
of wrongheaded ness and folly. Why it is 
not equally so in diplomacy, diplomacy 
alone knows. 

That the British Government were some- 
what takeu by surprise, and did not know 
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exactly how to deal with the case, appears 
from the course which they pursued when 
they learned that the vessel had escaped. 
They sent out orders to detain her at Nas- 
sau, but she did not visit that place ; and 
next time she appeared in a British port, 
having then entered on her career of dep- 
redation, she was hospitably received, and 
treated as a lawful belligerent. It is im- 
possible, as it seems to us, to reconcile such 
a course with any intention to do wrong 
upon the one hand, or any well-settled rule 
of right upon the other. 

To hunt the Alabama down as a corsair, 
which had sailed from our port to prey 
upon the commerce of our friends, was per- 
haps the course prescribed to our Govern- 
ment by the highest considerations of pub- 
lic right, by the real justice of the case, and 
by our interests as a great commercial na- 
tion. But this course had not been taken 
by the American Government in similar 
cases, nor was it a part of the acknowledged 
law of nations. We arc not aware, even, 
that the Americans ever demanded that we 
should take it; though, by putting in a 
claim for the whole of the damages done by 
the Alabama , they now seek, m effect, to 
make us responsible for its not having been 
taken. 

Again, to have called the Confederate 
Government to account for a violation of 
our neutrality, strictly analogous, and equal 
in heinousness, to marching troops over our 
territory for the invasion of our allies, would 
perhaps have been a just and (considering 
the vast interests we had at stake) a wise 
measure, and it was one which, as it seems 
to us, a really strong English minister would 
have adopted. But it had not been adopted 
by the Americans, and therefore they were 
not in a position to upbraid our Govern- 
ment with its omission. In fact, they had 
taken up a position which would have made 
it very difficult for them in any case to re- 
quire that our Government should hold the 
Confederates to belligerent duties; for to 
require that the Confederates should be 
held to belligerent duties would have been 
to acknowledge, by necessary implication, 
that they had been duly invested with bel- 
ligerent rights. 

We repeat, however, that if there is any 
fair ground for suspecting that the English 
Government was guilty of remissnes 9 in the 
performance of international obligations, 
even in the slightest degree, and that 
through this remissness, wholly or in part, a 
friendly and allied nation has suffered a 
serious injury, the honour of England not 
only does not forbid ns to submit the matter 


to arbitration, but requires that we shall do 
so, in order that by th'19, the only possible 
mode, our character for good faith may be 
cleared to our allies, and before the world.. 

Any arbitrator before whom we might 
go would, of course, give due weight to the 
precedents in our favour, furnished by the 
conduct of the American Government in 
the case of the Spanish and Portuguese 
claims, about which Lord Russell and Mr. 
Adams, as the parties interested, having 
once given their respective versions of the 
facts, can do little more than bandy words. 
Those precedents, as at present set forth, 
seem to us almost decisive in our favour. 
The only difference which Mr. Adams suc- 
ceeds in pointing out between the conduct 
of our Government and that of his own, to 
the advantage of his own, is that the Ameri- 
can Government consented to improve its 
law, — though not so effectually, it appears, 
but that the offence continued to be com- 
mitted after the change. But we did what 
was, in effect, the same thing — we admin- 
istered the law more strictly ; and whether 
the offence is prevented by a stricter law, 
or by a stricter administration of it, or by 
any other means, is, as we have said before, 
a matter with which the representative of a 
foreign nation has no concern. 

An arbitrator would take care to sepa- 
rate the case of the Alabama , as the issue 
really before him, from the other cases of 
Confederate cruisers built in English ports, 
which are made to cluster round it, and by 
the seeming connection artificially to deepen 
its hue, in the polemical despatches of Mr. 
Adams ; but which really belong to a dif- 
ferent class. An arbitrator would note, in 
our favour, the strangeness of the present 
situation, in which the Confederates them- 
selves, the principal and only wilful offend- 
ers, are received back to the privileges of 
American citizenship, while we, at worst 
their involuntary abettors, are called upon 
to bear all the consequences of the offence ; 
so that, literally, the real criminals would 
be allowed to take part in voting war 
against other people, for not having been 
sufficiently active in preventing the com- 
mission of their crimes. An arbitrator, 
taking a large and equitable view of the 
entire case, would in nis own mind trace 
back the whole of these calamities to their 
original source; and would pronounce, as 
we apprehend, that the Americans, who 
had by their own institutions nursed the 
sure elements of a great political explosion, 
ought to be somewhat lenient in heaping 
blame and inflicting vengeance on their 
neighbours, who, having also some combat* 
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tibles In their houses, did not entirely es- 
cape the conflagration which ensued. 

It is the more necessary that we should 
embrace all available means of purging our 
honour, since, unfortunately, the bearing of 
our Government, or rather of our Prime 
Minister and of a party in our Parliament, 
was such as, so far from removing, materi- 
ally to increase whatever sinister appear- 
ance might attach to the transaction. In 
the debate on Mr. Forster’s motion, the 
builder of the Alabama was not only toler- 
ated, but cheered ; and whereas from Pitt, 
Canning, or Peel he would assuredly have 
met the lofty and crushing rebuke of Eng- 
lish honour, by Lord Palmerston be was 
acquitted with the faintest blame. The 
mention of the Alabama's depredations was 
received with cheers by the violent parti- 
sans of the South. And the Prime Minis- 
ter, instead of holding towards the Ameri- 
cans the language which in public and pri- 
vate life is always held by a gentleman who 
has, however involuntarily, done an injury 
to a friend, courted popularity by magnani- 
mously refusing to change the law at the 
instance of a foreign Power — a boast, the 
dignity of which receives its meet illustra- 
tion when Lord Palmerston’s colleague, 
under circumstances less favourable to mag- 
nanimity, is fain to claim credit from the 
same foreign Power, for having at its in- 
stance strained, if not overstepped the law. 
The Attorney (then Solicitor) General, 
also, in the ardour apparently of advocacy, 
made a speech which caused great and 
(considering what the Americans were suf- 
fering at our hands, if not through our fault) 
most natural irritation ; though no one, we 
believe, to whom Sir Roundell Palmer’s 
character is known, would suspect him for a 
moment of any want of justice or of good 
feeling, and, though so far as his personal 
opinions were concerned, he was under- 
stood to be friendly to the cause of the 
North. The Americans have not forgotten 
these things, nor is it to be expected that 
they should. 

The conduct of a large portion of our 
press on the same occasion was also such as 
to expose us to the worst suspicions. Who- 
ever will be at the pains of referring to the 
language which was held by great English 
journals at the time of the Alabama affair, 
will see that, if it had been a real exposition 
of the sentiments and intentions of this 
country, the American Government would 
have had no alternative but, in defence of 
its own honour and the property of its sub- 
jects, at once to prepare for war. 

As to the specific grounds upon which 


Lord Russell takes his stand, they are, we 
believe, felt to be untenable by the major- 
ity of the nation in whose name he speaks. 
He says that England is the guardian of her 
own honour. Nobody has impeached the 
honour even of any English Minister, much 
less that of the English nation. All that 
has been alleged on the other side is that 
our Ministers have, by want of reasonable 
care and precaution, led to the infliction of 
an injury on our neighbours, and that we 
owe reparation accordingly. Such com- 
plaints are constantly made and attended 
to in private life without involving the im- 
peachment of anybody’s honour. If I am 
charged with having neglected my fences 
and thereby allowed my cattle to escape 
and do mischief in my neighbour’s grounds, 
am I to be allowed to meet his demand for 
reparation by saying that I am the only 
guardian of my own honour ? 

Again, Lord Russell says he will not con- 
sent to arbitration because he cannot sub- 
jnit the correctness of the Attorney-Gener- 
al’s opinion on the law of England to the 
decision of a foreign Power. But nobody 
has asked him to do anything of the kind. 
The Attorney- General is in no way con- 
cerned with the present issue, which relates 
wholly to the external conduct of the Eng- 
lish Government in its dealings with another 
country. The Attorney-General is the ad- 
viser of his own Government on the state 
of the English law, not the arbiter of what 
is due from the English Government to 
those of foreign nations. The Attorney- 
General to the Dey of Algiers advised the 
Dey that, according to the law of that state, 

E iracy on the high seas was a legal and 
mdable occupation. We did not question 
in the slightest degree the correctness of 
this opinion, though we very properly 
knocked the Dey’s city about bis ears. 

It is no disparagement to Earl Russell’s 
capacity to say that the traditions upon 
which he acts are drawn rather from a by- 
gone age — an age which settled all ques- 
tions, not by arbitration, but by force ; and, 
when we may add, the relative strength of 
England and her neighbours naturally 
tempted her, oflener than she ought, to in- 
sist on being, in questions of right, “ the 
guardian of her own honour,” — in other 
words, judge in her own cause. Our policy 
is not likely to be brought entirely into 
harmony with a new morality and . with 
changed circumstances until we have a Min- 
ister of the present generation. 

The Attorney-General's law, as delivered 
in the debate on the Alabama , happens, we 
believe, to be looser than that of other jur- 
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ists on the same side. It would in this case 
be doubly absurd and wrong to take our 
stand upon that opinion, and in deference 
to it to refuse the obvious means of averting 
war. But, we repeat, the opinion of the 
domestic advisers of our Government is in 
no way concerned in the present issue. 

That which, as all men of sense on both 
sides feel and say, ought to result from the 

E resent discussion, is not a war, which would 
e simply a disgrace to our civilization as 
well as to our humanity, but a stricter un- 
derstanding between the two nations for the 
future on a subject of vital importance to 
both of them, and not more so to us than to 
the Americans, who have a vast ocean com- 
merce and carrying trade, without, in ordi- 
nary times, a great war navy for their pro- 
tection. 

At present the American Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act may be somewhat stricter than 
ours, but we suspect that it is not, any more 
than our own, sufficient to meet all the 
Protean forms of this most heinous and dan- 
gerous offence. There is nothing, we be- 
lieve, in either Act to prevent a ship from 
being built in a private yard, on a private 
speculation, without any contract or under- 
standing for sale to any foreign Power, and, 
when she is completed, taken out to sea, 
there sold to a belligerent, and by that bel- 
ligerent immediately commissioned and 
launched on a course of depredation against 
the commerce of a Power friendly to the 
nation in whose port the ship was built. 
She would be contraband of war, no doubt, 
in the same sense as a rifle or a bag of salt- 
petre, but her builders and vendors would 
be liable to no other penalties, provided the 
sale was bona fide, and no agreement could 
be, proved to have been entered into while 
the ship was in port. And if this door of 
evasion is really open, as the law now stands, 
cupidity may drive a coach apd four through 
the Foreign Enlistment Acts of both na- 
tions at its pleasure. 

These events, furthermore, have clearly 
revealed the necessity of placing in the 
hands of all Governments some more effectual 
instrument lor controlling the acts of greedy 
adventurers, who are ready to sacrifice the 
peace of nations and the welfare of the coun- 
try to their own commercial end, than any 
which the English Government possesses un- 
der our existing law. • It is not liberty, but 
anarchy, when men are allowed not only to 
commit with impunity a crime of the deep- 
est dye, but almost to boast of it before the 
Legislature of the nation. The thousands 
and hundreds of thousands who might perish 
or be ruined through the consequences of 


an offence of which they are perfectly 
innocent, and against which they have pro- 
tested with all their might, have a right to 
demand that, as they are protected by a 
regular police and sufficient penalties against 
murder and arson, so they shall be protect- 
ed in the same manner against the building 
of Alabama*. 

We have purposely abstained so far from 
dwelling on the terrible consequences which 
a war would entail on both nations. Eng- 
land would be able to protect her trade with 
France, and probably her trade in the Bal- 
tic and in the Mediterranean. In fact, the 
progress of free- trade has now bound the 
European nations together in a commercial 
confederacy so close, that an enemy in cut- 
ting up4he commerce of any one of them 
would run a serious risk of making enemies 
of them all. But our Eastern trade would 
probably be in a great measure destroyed. 
Our American and West Indian trade 
would, of course, almost entirely cease. 
Great suffering, a stoppage of all political 
and social progress, possibly in tne end 
political convulsions, would be entailed upon 
this country. We should lose Canada and 
the West Indies in a way which would in- 
flict upon us immediate dishonour and loss 
of social strength, though in the long run 
the severance would be substantially a gain. 
The Americans would gratify their resent- 
ment, but at a tremendous cost. Their im- 
port trade would be entirely suspended, at 
a moment when the import duties are re- 

? [uired to sustain a weight of taxation which is 
raught with political danger as as well with 
fiscal embarrassment. If they took Canada 
by force, they would only incorporate a dis- 
affected population, and mar the natural 
course of events, which is evidently tending 
to bring all the English-speaking States of 
America amicably into one great Confede- 
ration. They would run a great risk of hav- 
ing the smouldering embers of Southern 
hostility fanned again into a flame. And 
they would bring upon themselves at once 
the heavy expense of replacing their army 
and fleet upon a war footing ; for the belief, 
which seems to prevail among them, that 
they would only find it necessary to pre- 
pare a few iron-clads for the defence of 
their principal ports, rests on the precarious 
assumption, as we venture to think it, that a 
proud and powerful nation, stung in every 
part of its frame by a waspish swarm of pri- 
vateers, and having a vast mass of sailors 
thrown from the commercial into the war 
marine by the destruction of trade, would 
not attempt to deal a body blow at its ene- 
my either on the eastern or the western 
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sea. An enemy could offer the Southerners, 
as the price of co-operation or neutrality, 
together with independence, immunity from 
the galling tribute of taxation, which they 
are called upon to pay as interest on the 
heavy debt contracted for their own subju- 
gation. 

The consequences to the world at large 
of a war between the two Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions may be summed up in a word. Eng- 
lish liberty would succumb, and French des- 
potism would ride triumphant in one hemis- 
phere certainly, perhaps in both. 

But we will augur no such evil ; and while 
a liberal government, containing more than 


one tried and staunch friend of the Ameri- 
can cause, holds the reins on one side, and 
Mr. Seward on the other, we can hardly, 
in spite of ominous appearances, bring our- 
selves to entertain a serious fear of war. 
To preserve the honour of both nations and 
their respect for each other unimpaired, to 
keep the peace between them, to get 
the rule of right so vital to both of them 
clearly laid down and ratified for the future, 
to sink the precedent of the Alabama as 
deep as the Alabama herself is sunk in the 
sea — these are the objects which true states- 
men will keep in view, and which we confi- 
dently expect to see accomplished. 


THE LAUREL AND THE OLIVE. 

At a fete given by Cambac^res to Napo- 
lean, October 8, 1800, a song composed in 
honor of the First Consul by the celebrated 
Chevalier de Boufflers, then sixty-three 
years of age, was sung ; and the following 
couplet so well applies to our great and 
modest Lieutenant-General, whose sobri- 
quet of “ Unconditional Surrender ” beau- 
tifully blends with his efforts to restore 
good feelings, whether his hopes be well 
founded or vain, that I venture to send you 
my free translation. 

The rendering rang in my ears as I was 
watching from a window the tattered flags 
under which we have marched to glory, and 
while my eyea were filled with tears at the 
recognition of my old regiment, friends, 
brothers, children, as my heart feels them 
to be. 

OWK OF THK FIRST MASSACHUSETTS CAVALRY. 

04 Admirez, h ces traits si calm os, 

Ce Guerrier si fier et si doux, 

Qui revient du pays des palmes 
Planter rolivier parmi nous. 
Tranquille au fort de la temp€te. 

Et modere dans le bonheur, 

Si la victoire eat dans sa tote, 

11 porte la paix dans son coeur.” 

TRANSLATION. 

To this calm greatness, reverence show ! 

So fierce, so mild, a soldier, He, 

Who comes from fields where laurels grow, 
To plant with us the olive-tree. 

So tranquil at the tempest's height, 

So moderate when Good Fortune blessed, 
His brain bore victory armed for fight, 

But Peace he nurtured in his breast. 
Boston, Dec. 22, 1865. 

— Daily Advertiser. 


BLOSSOM AND FRUIT. 

Who weeps for childhood's joys ? 

What are they but a round of tricks and fun- 
' ning, 

A vast bazaar of toys, 

And hido-go-seek, and laughs and cries and 
canning ? 

As well grieve for the noise 
The brooklet makes when to the river run- 
ning ! 

When fruit is in its prime, 

Who cares for petals dropped in fragrant 
flutter 

In the sweet blossom-time ? — 

Or, when the strong man burning thoughts 
doth utter, 

Who sighs for the droll chime 
When his queer baby- tongue began to stutter ? 

Never doth noonday sigh 
To be the dawn again — with crimson flushes ! 

No oak-tree towering high 
Would be a bush again among the bashes ! 

Only weak man doth cry 
For babyhood, and nursery tides and hushes ! 

Our brightest hours fly fast ! 

And if we pine for Life's poor frail beginning 
The golden Now is Past, 

While we look backward in regretful sinning : 

Joy waits, and Heaven is vast ! 

And both are for our seeking and our winning. 

And Time is but a school, 

Where all great souls to some broad truth 
awaken ; — 

A mighty vestibule 

Where from our feet the mortaftlust is shaken. 
And where from ceaseless rule 
The hungering, thirsting heart ift last is taken. 

EmILIE ItAWSON. 

% — Public Opinion. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

• THERE 18 NOTHING TO TELL. 

Captain Aylmer had never before this 
knelt to Clara Ainedroz. Such kneeling 
on the part of lovers used to be the fash- 
ion, because lovers in those days held in 
higher value than they do now that which 
they asked their ladies to give, — or be- 
' cause they pretended to do so. The forms 
at least of supplication were used ; whereas 
in these wiser days Augustus simply sug- 
gests, to Caroline that they two might as 
well make fools of themselves together, — 
and so the thing is settled without the need 
of much prayer. Captain Aylmer’s engage- 
ment had been originally made somewhat 
after this fashion. He had not, indeed, 
spoken of the thing contemplated as a folly, 
not being a man given to little waggeries 
of that nature ; but he had been calm, un- 
enthusiastic, and reasonable. He had not 
attempted to evince any passion, and would 
have been quite content that Clara should 
believe that he married as much from obe- 
dience to his aunt as from love for herself, 
had he not found that Clara would not 
take him at all under such a conviction. 
But though she had declined to come to him 
after that fashion, — though something more 
than that had been needed, — still she had 
been won easily, and, therefore, lightly 
prized. I fear that it is so with everything 
that we value, — with our horses, our 
houses, our wines, and, above all, with our 
women. Where is the man who has heart 
and soul big enough to love a woman with 
increased force of passion because she has 
at once recognized in him all that she has 
herself desired ? Captain Aylmer having 
won his spurs easily, nad taken no care in 
buckling them, and now found, to his sur- 
rise, that he was like to lose them. He 
ad told himself that he would only be too 
glad to shuffle bis feet free of their bondage; 
but now that they were going from him, he 
began to find that they were very neces- 
sary for the road that he was to travel. 
“ Clara,” he said, kneeling by her side, “ you 
are more to me than my mother ; ten times 
more ! ” 

This was all new to her. Hitherto, though 
she had never desired that he should assume 
such attitude as this, she had constantly 
been unconsciously wounded by his cold- 
ness, — by his ^ld propriety and unbend- 
ing self-possessioK. His cold propriety and 
unbending selfrpossession were gone now, 
and he was there at her feet. Such an ar- 
gument, used at Aylmer Park, would have 


conquered her, — would have won her at 
once, in spite of herself ; but now she was 
minded to be resolute. She had sworn to 
herself that she would not peril herself, or 
him, by joining herself to a man with whom 
she had so little sympathy, and who appar- 
ently bad none with her. But in what way 
was she to answer such a prayer as that 
which was now made to her? The man 
who addressed her was entitled to use all 
the warmth of an accepted lover. He only 
asked for that which had already been 
given to him. 

“ Captain Aylmer — ,” she began. 

“ Why is it to be Captain Aylmer ? 
What have I done that you should use me 
in this way ? It was not I who, — who, — 
made you unhappy at Aylmer Park.” 

“ I will not go back to that. It is of no 
use. Pray get up. It shocks me to see 
you in this way.” 

“ Tell me, then, that it is once more all 
right between us. Say that, and I shall be 
happier than I ever was before ; — yes, than 
I ever was before. I know how much I 
love you now, how sore it would be to lose 
you. I have been wrong. I bad not thought 
enough of that, but I will think of it now.” 

She found that the task before her was 
very difficult, — so difficult that she almost 
broke down in performing it. It would 
i have been so easy and, for the moment, so 
| pleasant to have yielded. He had his hand 
upon her arm, having attempted to take 
her hand. In preventing that she had suc- 
ceeded, but she could not altogether make 
hereelf free from him without rising. For a 
moment she had paused, — paused as though 
she were about to yield. For a moment, as 
he looked into her eyes, he had thought 
that he would again be victorious. Perhaps 
there was something in his glance, some too 
visible return of triumph to his eyes, which 
warned her of her danger. “ No ! ” she 
said, getting up and walking away from 
him ; u no ! ” 

“ And what does 4 no ’ mean, Clara ? ” 
Then he also rose, and stood leaning on the 
table. “ Does it mean that you will be for- 
sworn ? ” 

“ It means this, — that I will not come 
between you and your mother ; that I will 
not be taken into a family in which I am 
scorned ; that I will not go to Aylmer Park 
myself or be the means of preventing you 
from going there.” 

“ There need be no question of Aylmer 
Park.” 

“ There shall be none ! ” 

“ But, so much being allowed, you will be 
my wife ? ” 
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44 No, Captain Aylmer ; — no. I cannot 
be your wire. Do not press it further ; you 
mast know that on such a subject I would 
think much before I answered you. 1 have 
thought much, and I know that I am right.” 

44 And your promised word is to go for 
nothing ? * 

44 If it will comfort you to say so, you may 
say it. Jf you do not perceive that the mis- 
take made between us has been as much 
year mistake as mine, and has injured me 
more than it has injured you, I will not re- 
mind you of it, — will never remind you of 
it afrer this.” 

“ Bht there has been no mistake, — and 
there shall be no injury.” 

44 Ah, Capt iin Aylmer ! you do not un- 
derstand : you cannot understand. I would 
not for worlds reproach you ; but do you 
think I suffered nothing from your 
mother ? ” fc, 

44 And must I pay for her sins ? ” 

44 There shall be no paying, no punish- 
ment, and no reproaches. There shall be 
none at least from me. But, — do not think 
that I speak in an^er or in pride, — I will 
not marry into Lady Aylmer’s family.” 

44 This is too bad ; — too bad ! After all 
that is past, it is too bad ! ” 

u What can I say ? Would you advise 
me to do that which would made us both 
wretched ? ” 

44 It would not make me wretched. It 
would make me happy. It would satisfy 
me altogether.” 

44 It cannot be. Captain Aylmer. It can- 
not be. When I speak to you in that way, 
will you not let it oe final r ” 

He paused a moment before he spoke 
again, and then he turned sharp upon her. 
44 Tell me this, Clara ; do you love me ? 
Have you ever loved me?” She did not 
answer him, but stood there, listening quietly 
to his accusations. 44 You have never loved 
me, and yet you have allowed yourself to 
say that you did. Is not that true ? ” Still 
she did not answer. “ I ask you whether 
that is not true ? ” But though he asked 
her, and paused for an answer, looking the 
while full into her face, yet she did not 
speak. “ And now I suppose you will be- 
come your cousin’s wife?” he said. “It 
will sait yoa to change, and to say that you 
love him.” 

Then at last she spoke. “ I did not think 
that you would have treated me in this way, 
Captain Aylmer 1 I did not expect that 
you would insult me ! ” 

“ I have not insulted you.” 

“But your manner to me makes my task 
easier than I could have hoped it to be. 

THIRD SKRISS. LIVING 4GE. VOL. XXXI 


You asked me whether I ever loved you ? 
I once thought that I did so ; and so think- 
ing, told you, without reserve, all my feel- 
ing. When I came to find that 1 had been 
mistaken, I conceived myself bound by my 
engagement to rectify my own error as best 
I could ; and I resolved, wrongly, — as I now 
think, very wrongly, — that I could learn 
as your wife to love you. Then came cir- 
cumstances which showed me that a release 
would be good for both of us, and which 
justified me in accepting it. No girl could 
be bound by any engagement to a man who 
looked on an 1 saw her treated in his own 
home, by his own mother, as you saw me 
treated at Aylmer Park. I claim to be re- 
leased myself, and I know that this release 
is as good for you ns it is for me.” 

“I am the be?t judge of that.” 

“For myself at any rate I will judge. 
For myself I have decided. Now 1 have 
answered the questions which you asked 
me as to my love for yourself. To that 
other question which you have thought fit 
to put to me about my cousin, I refuse to 
give any answer whatsoever.” Then, hav- 
ing said so much, she walked out of the 
room, closing the door behind her, and left 
him standing there alone. 

We need not follow her as she went up, 
almost mechanically, into her own room, — 
the room that used to be her own, — and 
then shut herself in, waiting till she should 
be assured, first by sounds in the house, and 
then by silence, that he was gone. That 
she fell away greatly from the majesty of 
her demeanour when she was thus alone, 
and descended to the ordinary ways of 
troubled females, we may be quite sure. 
But to her there was no further difficulty. 
Her work for the day was done. In due 
time she would take herself to the cottage, 
and all would be well, or, at any rate, com- 
fortable with her. But what was he to do ? 
How was he to get himself out of the house, 
and take himself back to London ? While 
he had been in pursuit of her, and when he 
was leaving his vehicle at the public-hous 
in the village of Belton, he, — like somi 
other invading generals, — had failed to 
rovide adequately for his retreat. When 
e was alone he took a turn or two about 
the room, half thinking that Clara would re- 
turn to him. She could hardly leave him 
alone in a strange house, — him, who, as he 
had twice told her, had come all the way 
from Yorkshire to see her. Bit she did not 
return, and gradually he came to under- 
stand that he must provide for his own re- 
treat without assistance. He was hardly 
awa^e, even now, how greatly he had tran- 
. 1448 . 
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scended his usual modes of speech and ac- 
tion, both in the energy of his supplication 
and in the violence ot his rebuke. He had 
been lifted for awhile out of himself by the 
excitement of his position, and now that he 
was subsiding into quiescence, he was un- 
conscious that he had almost mounted into 
passion, — that he had spoken of love very 
nearly with eloquence. But he did recog- 
nize this as a fact, — that Clara was not to 
be his wi e, and that he had better get back 
from Belton to London as quickly as possi- 
ble; It would be well for him to teach him- 
self to look back on the result of his aunt’s 
dying request as an episode in his life satis- 
factorily concluded. His mother had un- 
doubtedly been right. Clara, he could now 
see, would have led him the devil of a life ; 
and even had she come to him possessed of 
a moiety of the property, — a supposition 
as to which he had \ery strong doubts, — 
still she might have been dear at the money. 
** No real feeling,” he said to himself, as he 
walked about the room, — “ none whatever ; 
and theo so deficient in delicacy ! ” But 
still he was disconcerted, — because he had 
been rejected, and therefore tried to make 
himself believe that he could still have her 
if he chose to persevere. “ But no,” he said, 
as he continu* d to pace the room, 44 I have 
done everything, — more than everything 
that honour demands. I shall not ask her 
a^ain. It is her own fault. She is an im- 
perious woman, and m^ mother read her 
character aright.” It did not occur to him, ] 
as he thus consoled himself for what he had 
lost, that his mother’s accusation against 
Clara had been altogether of a different 
nature. When we console ourselves by our 
own arguments, we are not apt to examine 
their accuracy with much strictness. 

But whether he were consoled or not, it 
was necessary that he should go, and in his 
going he felt himself to be ill-treated. He 
left the room, and as he went down stairs 
was disturbed and tormented by the creak- 
ing of his own boots. He tried to be digni- 
fied as he walked through the hall, and was 
troubled at his failure, though he was not 
conscious of any one looking at him. Then 
it was grievous that he should have to let 
himselfout of the (rout door without attend- 
ance. At ordinary times he thought as 
little of such things as most men, and would 
not be aware whether he opened a door 
for himself or had it opened for him by 
another ; but now there was a distressing 
awkwardness in the necessity for self-ex- 
ertion. He did not know the turn of the 
handle, and was unfamiliar with the man- 


ner of exit. He was being treated with in- 
dignity, and before he had escaped from the 
house had come to think that toe Amedroz 
and Belton people were somewhat below 
him. He endeavoured to go out without a 
noise, but there was a slam of the door, 
without whch he could not get the lock to 
work; and Clara, up in her own room, 
knew all about it. 

41 Carnage ; — yes ; of course I want the 
carriage,” he said to the unfortunate boy 
atr the public-house. 4< Didn’t you hear me 
say that I wanted it? ’ He had come down 
with a pair of horses, and as he saw them 
being put to the vehicle he wished he had 
been eoutented with one. As he was stand- 
ing there, waiting, a gentleman rode by, 
and the bov, in answer to his question, told 
him that the horseman was Colonel Asker- 
ton. Before the day was over Colonel Ahk- 
erton would probably know all that had 
happened to him. “ Do move a little quicker ; 
will you ? ” he said to the boy and the old 
man that* was to drive him. Then he got 
into the carriage, and was driven out of 
Belton, devoutedly purposing that he never 
would return ; and as he made bis way back 
toPerivale he thought of a certain Lady Emi 
ly, who would, as be assured himself, have 
behaved much better than Clara Amedroz 
had done in any such scene as that which 
had just taken place. 

When Clara was quite sure that Captain 
Aylmer was off the premises, she, too, de- 
scended, but she did not immediately leave 
the house. She walked through the rooir t 
and rang for the old woman, and gave cer- 
tain directions, — as to the perfoimance of 
which she certainly was not very anxious, 
and was careful to make Mrs. Bunco under- 
stand that pothing had occurred between 
her and the gentleman that was either 
exalting or depressing in its nature. 44 1 
suppose Captain Aylmer went out, Mrs. 
Bunce ? ” 14 Oh yes, Miss, a’ went out. I 

stood and see’d un firom the top of the kitch- 
en stairs.” “ You might have opened the 
door for him, Mrs. Bunce.” 44 Indeed then 
I never thought of it, Miss, seeing the f houze 
so empty and the like.” Clara said that it 
did not signify ; and then, after an hour of 
composure, she walked back across the park 
to the cottage. 

44 Well ?” said Mrs. Askerton as soon as 
Clara was inside the drawing-room. 

“ Well,” replied Clara. 

“What have you got to teH? Do tab 
me what you have to tell.” 

44 1 have nothing to tell.” 

“ Cfkra, that is impossible. Have yon 
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seen him ? I know yon have seen him, be- 
cause he went by from the house about an 
hoar since.*' 

“ Oh yes ; I have seen him.” 

M And what have you said to him ? ” 
u Fray do not ask me these questions just 
now. I have got to think of it all ; — to 
think what he did say and what I said.’* 

“ But you will tell me.” 

44 Yes ; I suppose so.” Then Mrs. Ask- 
erton was silent on the subject for the re- 
mainder of the day, allowing Clara even to 
go to bed without another question. And 
nothing was asked on the following morn- 
ing, — nothing till the usual time for the 
wntirg of letters. 

44 Shall you have anything for the post ? ** 
said Mis. Askerton. 

44 There is plenty of time jet 0 
44 Not too much if you mean to go out at 
alL Come, Clara, you had better write to 
him at once.” 

44 Write to whom ? I don’t know that I 
have any letter to write at all.” Then 
there was a pause. 44 As far as I can see,” 
she said, 44 1 miy give up writing altogether 
for the future, unless some day you may 
care to hear from me.” 

“ But you are not going away.” 
u Not just yet; — if you will keep me. 
To tell vou the truth, Mrs. Askerton, I do 
not yet know where on earth to take myself' 
44 Wait here till we turn you out.” 

44 I’ve got to put myhouse in order. You 
know what I mean. The job ought not to 
be a troublesome one, for it is a very small 
house.” 

44 1 suppose I know what you mean.” 
u It will not be a very smart establish- 
ment. But I must look it all in the face ; 
must I not ? Though it were to be no house 
«tafl,I cannot stay here all my life.” 

“Yes, you may. You have lost Aylmer 
Park because you were too noble not to 
come to us.” 

44 No,” said Clara, speaking aloud, with 
bright eyes, — almost with her hands clinch- 
ed. 44 No ; — I deny that.” 

“I shall choose to think so for my own pur- 
poses. Clara, you are savage to me ; — al- 
most aHrays savage ; out next to him I love 
you better than all the world beside. And 
so does he. 4 It’s her courage/ he said to 
me the other day. 4 That she should dare 
to do as she pleases- here, is nothing ; but 
to have dared to persevere in the fangs of 
that old dragon/ — it was just what he said, 
— 4 that was wonderful ! ’ ” 

44 There is an end of the old dragon now, 
as far as I am concerned. 
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44 Of course there is ; — and of the young 
dragon too. You wouldn’t have had the 
heart to keep me in suspense if you had ac- 
cepted him again. You couldn’t have 
been so pleasant last night if that had been 
so.” 

44 1 Hid not know I was very pleasant.” 

44 Yes, you were. You were soft and gra* 
cious, — gracious for you, at least. And 
now, dear, do tell me about it. Of course 
I am dying to know.” 

44 There is nothing to tell.” 

44 That is nonsense. There must be a 
thousand things to tell. At any rate, it is 
quite decided ? ” 

“ Yes ; it is quite decided.” 

44 All the dragons, old and young, are 
banished into outer darkne^.” 

4 * Either that, or else they are to have ail 
the light to themselves.” 

44 Such light as glimmers through the gloom 
of Aylmer Park. And was he contented ? 
I hope not. I hope you had him on his 
knees before he lettyou.” 

“Why should you hope that ? How can 
you talk such nonsense r ” 

44 Because 1 with that he should recognise 
what he has lo6t ; — that he should know 
that he has been a fool ; — a mean fool.” 

44 Mrs. Askerton, I will not have him 
spoken of like that. He is a man very es- 
timable, — of excellent qualities.” 

44 Fiddle-de-dee. He is an ape, — a 
monkey to be carried on his mother’s organ. 
His only good quality was that you could 
have carried him on yours. I can tell you 
one thing ; there is not a woman breathing 
that will ever carry William Belton on hers. 
Whoever his wife may be, she will have to 
dance to his piping.” 

44 With all mV heart; — and I hope the 
tunes will be good.” 

44 But I wish I could have been present 
to have heard what passed ; — bidden, 
you know, behind a curtain. You won’t 
tell me?” 

44 1 will tell you not a word more.” 

44 Then I will get it out from Mrs. Bunce. 
I’ll be bound she was listening.” 

44 Mrs. Bunce will have nothing to tell 
you ; and I do not know why you should be 
so curious.” 

“Answer me one question at leatt; — 
when it came to the last, did he want to go 
on with it? Was the final triumph with 
him or with you ? ” * 

44 There was no final triumph. Such 
things, when they have to end, do not end 
triumphantly.” 

w And is that to be all?” 
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“ Yes ; — that is to be all. 1 

“ And you say that you have no letter to 
write.” 

( “None; — no letter; none at present; 
none about this affair. Captain Aylmer, no 
doubt, will write to his mother, and then 
aU those who are concerned will have been 
told.” 

Clara Amedroz held her purpose and 
wrote no letter, but Mrs. Askerton was not 
so discre t or so indiscreet, as the case might 
be. She did write, — not on that day or on 
the next, but before a week had passed by. 
She wrote to Norfolk, telling Clara not a 
word of her letter, and by rei urn of po>t the 
answer came. But the answer was for 
Clara, not for Mrs. Askerton, and was as 
follows : — 

“ Plaistow Hall, April, 186 — . 

“My pear Clara, 

“ I don’t know whether I ought to tell you, 
but I suppose 1 may as well tell >ou, that 
Mary has had a letter from Mrs. Askerton. 
It was a kind, obliging letter, and lam very 
grateful to her. She has told us that you 
have separated yourself altogether from the 
Aylmer Park people. I don’t suppose you’ll 
think I ought to pretend to be very sorry. 
1 can’t be sorry, even though I know how 
#mch you have lost in a worldly point of 
wtew. I could not bring myself to like 

• Captain Aylmer, though I tried hard.” [Oh, 
JMr. Belton, Mr. Belton !] “ He and I nev- 
er could have been friends, and it is no 
use my pretending regret that you have 

« quarrelled with them. But that, 1 suppose, 
is all over, and I will not say a word more 
about the Aylmers. 

“Bam writing now chiefly at Mary’s ad- 
vice, and because she says that something 
should be settled about the estate. Of 

• course.it is necessary that you should feel 
yourself to be the mistress of your own in- 
come, and understand exactly your own po- 
sition. Mary says that this should be ar- 
ranged at once, so that you may be able to 
decide how and where you will live. I 
therefore write to say that I will have noth- 
ing to do with your, father’s estate at Bel- 
ton ; — nothing, that is, for myself. I have 
written to Mr. Green to tell him that you 
are to be considered as the heir. If you 
will allow me to undertake the management 

• of the property as your agent, I snail be 
delighfed. Lthink I could do it as well as 
«ny one else.; and, as we agreed that we 
would always be dear and close friends, I 
think that you will Hot refuse me the 

\ pleasure of sesviqg you in this way. 


“ And now Mary has a proposition to 
make, as to which she will write herself to- 
morrow, but she has permitted me to speak 
of it first If you will accept her as a visitor, 
she will go to you at Belton. She thinks, 
and I think too, that you ought to know 
each other. I suppose nothing would make 
you come here, — at present, and therefore 
she must go to you. She thinks that all 
about the estate would be settled more com- 
fortably if you two were together. At any 
/ate, it would be very nice for her, — and I 
think you would like my sister Mary. She 
proposes to start altout the 10 h of May. 
1 should take her as far as London and see 
her off, and she would brin* her own maid 
with her. In this way she thinks that she 
would get as far as Taunton very welL 
She bad, perhaps, better stay there for one 
night, but that can all be settled if you will 
say that you will receive her at the house. 

“ I cannot finish my letter without saying 
one word for myself. You know what my 
feelings have been, and 1 think you know 
that they still are, aud always must be, the 
same. From almost the first moment that 
I saw you I have loved you. When you re- 
fused me I was very unhappy ; but I thought 
I might still have a chance, and therefore 
I resolved to try again. Theu, when I 
heard that you were engaged to Captain 
Aylmer, I was indeed broken-hearted. Of 
course I could not be angry with you. I 
was not angry, but I was simply broken- 
hearted. I found that I loved you so much 
that I could not make myself hanpy without 
you. It was all of no use, for I anew that 
ou were to be married to Captain Aylmer, 
knew it, or thought that I knew it. There 
was nothing to be done, — only I knew that 
I was wretched. I suppose it is selfishness, 
but I felt, and still feel, that unless I can 
have you for my wife, I cannot be happy 
or care for anything. Now you are free 
again, — free, I mean, from Captain Ayl- 
mer ; — and how is it possible that I should 
not a^ain have a hope r Nothing but your 
marriage or death could keep me from hop- 
ing. 

“ I don’t know much about the Aylmers. 

I know nothing of what has made you quar- 
rel with the people at Aylmer Park ; — nor 
do I want to know. To me you are once 
more that Clara Amedroz with whom I used 
to walk in Belton Park, with your hand free 
to be given wherever your heart can go 
with it. While it is free I shall always ask 
for it. I know that it is in many ways 
above my reach* I quite understand that 
in education and habits of thinking you are 
my superior. But nobody can love you beW 
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ter than I do. I sometimes fancy that 
nobody could ever love you so well. Mary 
thinks that I ought to allow a time to go 
by before I say all this again ; — but what 
is the use of keeping it back ? It seems to 
me to be more honest to tell you at once 
that the only thing in the world for which 1 ! 
care one straw is that you should be my 
wife. 

44 Your most affectionate cousin, 

4 * William Belton.” • 

44 Miss Belton is coming here, to the castle, 
in about a fortnight,” said Clara that morn- 
ing at breakfast. Both Colonel Askerton 
and his wife were in the room, and she was 
addressing herself chiefly to the former. 

“ Indeed. Miss Belton ! And is he com- 
ing ? ” said Colonel Askerton. 

44 So you have heard from Plaistow ? ” 
said Mrs. Askerton. 

“ Yes ; — in answer to your letter. No, 
Colonel Askerton, my cousin William is not 
coming. But his sister purposes to be here, 
and I must go up to the house and get it 
ready.” 

“That will do when the time comes,” 
said Mrs. Askerton. 

44 1 did not mean quite immediately.” 

44 And are you to be her guest, or is she 
to be yours ? ” said Colonel Askerton. 

“ It is her brother’s home, and therefore 
I suppose I must be hers. Indeed it must be 
so, as I have no means of entertaining any 
one.” 

w Something, no doubt, will be settled,” 
said the Colonel. 

44 O what a weary word that is,” said 
Clara; “weary, at least, for a woman's 
ears ! It sounds of poverty and depend- 
ence, and endless trouble given to others, 
and all the miseries of female dependence. 
If I were a young man I should be allowed 
to settle for myself.” 

M There would be no question about the 
property in that case,” said the Colonel. 

44 And there need be no question now,” 
said Mrs. Askerton. 

When the two women were alone togeth- 
er, Clara, of course, scolded her friend for 
having written to Norfolk without letting 
it be known that she was doing so; — scold- 
ed her, and declared how vain it was for 
her to make useless efforts for an unattaina- 
ble end; but Mrs. Askerton always man- 
aged to slip out of these reproaches, neither 
asserting herself to be right, nor owning 
lierself to be wrong. “But you must an- 
swer bis letter,” she said. 

44 Of course I shall do that” 


44 1 wish I knew what he said.” 

44 1 shan't show it you, if you mean that.” 

44 AIK the same I wish I knew what he 
said.” 

Clara, of course, did answer the letter; 
but she wrote her answer to Mary, sending, 
however, one little scrap to Mary's brother. 
She wrote to Mary at great length, striving 
to explain, with long and laborious argu- 
ments, that it was quite impossible that she 
should accept the Belton estate from her 
cousin. That subject; however, and the 
manner of her future life, she would discuss 
with her dear cousin Mary, when Marv 
should have arrived. And then Clara saicL 
how she would go to Taunton to meet her 
cousin, and how she would prepare Wil- 
liam’s house for the reception of William’s 
sister ; and how she would love her cousin 
when she should come to know her. ^>11 of 
which was exceedingly proper and pretty. 
Then there was a little postscript, “ Give 
the enclosed to William.” And this was 
the note to William : — 

44 Beak William, 

44 Did yeu not say that you would be 
my brother? Be my brother always. I 
will accept from your hands all that a broth- 
er could do; and when that arrangement is 
quite fixed I will love you as much as Mary 
loves you, and trust you as completely ; and 
I will be obedient, as a younger sister 
should be. 

44 Your loving sister, 

“ C. A.” 

44 It’s all no good,” said William Belton, 
as he crunched the note in bis hand. 14 1 
might as well shoot mvself. Get out of the 
way there, will you ? ” And the injured 
groom scudded across the farm-yard, know- 
ing that there was something wrong with 
his master. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

MART BELTOR. 

It was about the middle of the pleasant 
month of May when Clara Amedroz again 
made that often repeated journey to Taun- 
ton with the object of meeting Mary Bel- 
ton. She had transferred herself and her 
own peculiar belongings hack from the cot- 
tage to the house, and had again established 
herself there so that she might welcome her 
new friend. But she was not satisfied with 
simply receiving her guest at Belton, and 
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therefore she made the journey to Taunton) 
and settled herself for the night at the inn. 
She was careful to get a bed-room for an 
“invalid lady," close to the sitting-room, 
and before she went down to the station 
she saw that the cloth was laid for tea, and 
that the tea parlour had been made to look 
as pleasant as was possible with an inn par- 
lour. 

She was very nervous as she stood upon 
the platform waiting for the new-comer to 
show herself. She knew that Mary was a 
cripple, but did not know how far her cous- 
in was disfigured by her infirmity; and 
when she saw a pale-faced little woman, 
somewhat melancholy, but yet pretty with- 
al, with soft, clear eyes, and only so much 
appearance of a stoop as to soften the 
hearts of those who saw her, Clara was 
agreeably surprised, and felt herself to be 
suddenly relieved of an unpleasant weight 
She could talk to the woman she saw there, 
as to any other woman, without the painful 
necessity of treating her always as an inva- 
lid. “ I think you are Miss Belton V”*she 
said, holding out her hand. The likeness 
between Mary and her brother was too 
great to allow of Clara being mistaken. 

“ And you are Clara Amedroz ? It is so 
good of you to come to meet me 1 ” 

“I thought you would be dull in a 
strange town by yourself.” 

“ It will be much nicer to have you with 
me.” 

Then they went together up to the inn ; 
and when they had taken their bonnets off, 
Mary Belton kissed her cousin. “ You are 
very nearly what I fancied you,” said 
Mary. 

“ Am I ? I hope you fancied me to be 
something that you could like.” 

“ Something that I could love very dear- 
ly. You are a little taller than what Will 
said; but then a gentleman is never a 
judge of a lady’s height. And he said you 
were thin.” 

“ I am not very fat.” 

a No ; not very fat ; but neither are you 
thin. Of course, you know, I have thought 
a great deal about you. It seems as though 
ou had come to be so very near to us ; and 
lood is thicker than water, is it not ? If 
cousins are not friends, who can be ? ” 

In the course of that evening they be- 
came very confidential together, and Clara 
thought that she could love Mary Belton 
better than any woman that she had eyer 
known. Of course they were talking 
about William, and Clara waa at first in 
constant fear lest some word should be said 
on her lover’s behalf — some word which 


would drive her to declare that she would 
not admit him as a lover; but Mary ab- 
stained from the subject with marvellous 
care and tact.. Though she was talking 
through the whole evening of her brother, 
she so spoke of him as almost to make 
Clara believe that she could not have heard 
of that episode in his life. Mrs. Askerton 
would have dashed at the subject at once ; 
but then, as Clara told herself, Mary Bel- 
ton was better than Mrs. Askerton. 

* A few words were said about the estate, 
and they originated in Clara’s declaration 
that Mary would have to be regarded as 
the mistress of the house to which they- 
were going. “ I cannot agree to that,* 
said Mary. 

“ But the house is William’s, you know/' 
said Clara. 

“ He says not.” 

u But of course that must be nonsense, 
Mary.” 

“ It is very evident that you know noth- 
ing of Plaistow ways, or you would not 
sa y that anything coming from William 
was nonsense. We are accustomed to re- 
gard all his words as law, and when he says 
that a thing is to be so, it always jp so.” 

“ Then he is a tyrant at home.” 

“A beneficent despot Some despots, 
you know, always were beneficent” 

“ He won’t have his way in this thing.” 

“I’ll leave you and him to fight about 
that, my dear. I am so completely under 
his thumb that I always obey him in every- 
thing. You must not, therefore, expect to 
range me on your side.” 

Tne next day they were at Belton Castle, 
and in a very few hours Clara felt that she 
was quite at home with her cousin. On 
the second day Mrs. Askerton came up and 
called, — according to an arrangement to 
that effect made between her and Clara. 
“ I’ll stay away if you like it,” Mrs. Asker- 
ton had said. But Clara had urged her to 
come, arguing with her that she was foolish 
to be thinking always of her own misfor- 
tune. “ Of course I am always thinking of 
it,” she had replied, “ and always thinking 
that other people are thinking of it. Your 
cousid, Miss Belton, knows all my history, 
of course. But what matter ? I believe it 
would be better that everybody should 
know it. I suppose she’s very straight- 
laced and prim.” “ She is uot prim at all,** 
said Clara. “Well, I’ll come,” said Mrs. 
Askerton, “but I shall not be a bit sur- 
prised if I hear that she goes back to Nor- 
folk the next day.” 

So Mrs. Askerton came, and Miss Belton 
did not go back to Norfolk. Indeed, at the 
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end of the Tint, Mrs. Askerton had almost 
taught herself to believe that William Bel- 
ton had kept her secret, even from his sis- 
ter. “She's a dear little woman,” Mrs. 
Aakerton afterwards said to Clara. 

“Is she not?” 

44 And so thoroughly like a lady.” 

44 Yes ; I think she is a lady.” 

44 A princess among ladies 1 What a 
pretty little conscious way she has of as- 
serting herself when she has an opinion and 
means to stick to it ! I never saw a wo- 
man who got more strength out of her 
weakness. Who would dare to contradict 
her ? ” 

44 But then she knows everything so 
well,” said Clara. 

And how like her brother she is ! ” 

4 ‘ Yes ; — there is a great family like- 
ness.” 

44 And in character, too. I m sure you'd 
find, if you were to try her, that she has all 
his personal firmness, though she can't show 
it as he does by kicking out bis feet and 
clinching his fist.” 

44 I’m glad you like her,” said Clara. 

44 1 do like her very much.” 

44 It is so odd, — the way you have 
changed. You used to speak of him as 
though he was merely a clod of a farmer, 
and of her as a stupid old maid. Now, 
nothing is too good to say of them.” 

44 Exactly, my dear ; — and if you do not 
understand why, you are not so clever as I 
take you to be.” 

Life went on very pleasantly with them 
at Belton for two or three weeks; — but 
with this drawback as regarded Clara, that 
she bad no means of knowing what was to 
be the course of her future life. During 
these weeks she twice received letters from 
bar cousiu Will, and answered both of 
them. But these letters referred to matters 
of business which entailed no contradic- 
tion. — to certain details of money due to 
the estate before the old squire’s death, and 
to that vexed question of Aunt Winter- 
field’s legacy, which had by this time drift- 
ed into Belton’s hands, and as to which he 
was inclined to act in accordance with his 
cousin’s wishes, though he was assured by 
Mr. Green that the legacy was as good a 
legacy as bad ever been left by an old wo- 
man. 44 1 think,” he said in his last letter, 
44 that we shall be able to throw him over in 
spite of Mr. Green.” Clara, as she read 
this, could not but remember that the man 
to be thrown over was the man to whom 
she had been engaged, and she could not 
but remember also all the circumstances of 


the intended legacy, — of her aunt’s death, 
and of the scenes which had immediately 
followed her death. It was so odd that 
William Belton should now be discussing 
with her the means of evading all her 
aunt’s intentions, — and that he should be 
doin^ so, not as her accepted lover. He 
had, indeed, called himself her brother, but 
he was in truth her rejected lover. 

From time to time during these weeks 
Mrs. Askerton would ask her whether Mr. 
Belton was coming to Belton, and Clara 
would answer her with perfect truth that 
she did not believe that he had any such 
intention. 44 But he must come soon,” Mrs. 
Askerton would say. And when Clara 
would answer that she knew nothing about 
it, Mrs. Askerton would ask further ques- 
tions about Mary Beltoq. 44 Your cousin 
must know whether her brother is coming 
to look after the property ? ” But Miss 
Belton, though she heard constantly from 
her brother, gave no such intimation. If 
he had any intention of coming, she did 
not speak of it. During all these days she 
had not as vet said a word of her brother’s 
love. Though his name was daily in her 
mouth, — and: latterly, was frequently men- 
tioned by Clara, — there had been no allu- 
sion to that still enduring hope of which 
Will Belton himself could not but speak, 
— when he had any opportunity of speak- 
ing at all. And this continued till at last 
Clara was driven to suppose that Mary 
Belton knew nothing of her brother’s 
hopes. 

But at last there came a change, — a 
change which to Clara was as great as that 
which had affected her when she first found 
that her delightful cousin was not safe 
against love-making. She had made up 
her mind that the sister did not intend to 
plead for her brother, — that the sister 
probably knew nothing of the brother’s 
necessity for pleading, — that the brother 
probably had no further need for pleading ! 
When she remembered his last passionate 
words, she could not but accuse herself of 
hypocrisy when she allowed place in her 
thoughts to this latter supposition. He had 
been so intently earnest ! The nature of 
the man was so eager and true ! But yet, 
in spite of all that nad been said, of all the 
fire in his eyes, and life in his words, and 
energy in his actions, he had at last seen 
(hat his aspirations were foobsh, and his 
desires vain. It could not otherwise be 
that she and Mary should pass these hours 
in such calm repose without an allusion to 
the disturbing subject ! After this fashion, 
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and with such meditations as these, had 

I iassed by the last weeks; — and then at 
ast there came the change. 

“1 have had a letter irom William this 
morning,” said Mary. 

“ And so have not I,” said Clara, 44 and 
yet I expected to hear from him.” 

“ He means to be here soon,” said Mary. 
44 Oh, indeed ! ” 

44 He speaks of being here next week.” 
For a moment or two Clara had yielded 
to the agitation caused by her cousin’s tid- 
ings ; but with a little gush she recovered 
her presence of mind, and was able to 
speak with all the hypocritical propriety of 
a female. 44 I am glad to hear it,” she said. 
4 * It is only right that he should come.” 

“ He has asked me to say a word to you, — 
as to the purport of his journey.” 

Then again Clara’s courage and hypoc- 
risy were so far subdued that they were 
not able to maintain her in a position ade- 
quate to the occasion. 44 Well,” she said, 
laughing, 44 what is the word ? I hope it is 
not that I am to pack up, bag and baggage, 
and t*ke myself clsewnere. Cousin Wil- 
liam is one of those persons who are willing 
to do everything except what they are 
wanted to do. lie will go on talking about 
the Belton Estate, when I want to know 
whether I may really look for as much as 
twelve shillings a week to live upon.” 

44 He wants me to speak to you about — 
about the earnest love he bears for you.” 

44 Oh dear, Mary ! — could you not sup- 
pose it all to be said ? It is an old trouble, 
and need not be repeated.” 

4 No,” said Mary, •• I cannot suppose it to 
be all said.” Clara looking up as she. heard 
the voice, was astonish* d both by the fire in 
the woman’s eye and by the force of her 
tone. 44 1 will not think so meanly of you 
as to believe that such words from such a 
man can be passed by as meaning nothing. 

I will not s ly that you ought to be able to 
love him ; in that ydu cannot control your 
heart; but if you V<lhnot love him, the 
want of such love ought to make you suf- 
fer, — to suffer much and be very sad.” 

44 1 cannot agree to that, Mary.” 

44 Is all his life nothing, then ? Do you 
know what love means with him; — this 
love which he heirs to you? Do you un- 
derstand that it is everything to him ? — 
that from the first moment in which he 
acknowledged to himself that his heart was 
set upon you, he could not bring himself 
to set it upon any other thing for a mo- 
ment ? Perhaps you have never under- 
stood this ; have never perceived that he 
is so much in earnest, that to him it is more 


than money, or land, or health, — more 
than life itself ; — that he so loves that he 
would willingly give everything that he has 
for his love ? Have you known this ? ” 

Clara would not answer these questions 
for awhile. What if she had known it all, 
was she therefore bound to sacrifice her- 
self? Could it be the duty of any woman 
to give herself to a man simply because a 
man wanted her? That was the argument 
as it was put forward now by Mary Belton. 

44 Dear, dearest Clara,” said Mary Belton, 
stretching herself forward from her chair, 
and putting out her thin, almost transpa- 
rent, hand, •“ I do not think that you have 
thought enough of this; or, perhaps, you 
have not known it. But his love for you is 
as I say. To him it is everything. It per- 
vades every hour of every day, every cor- 
ner in his life ! He knows nothing of any- 
thing else while he is in his present state 99 

44 He is very good ; — more than good.” 

44 He is very good.” 

“But I do not see that; — that of 

course I know how disinterested he is.” 

44 Disinterested is a poor word. It insinu- 
ates that in such a matter there could be a 
question of what people call interest.” 

44 And I know, too, how much he honours 
me.” 

44 Honour is a cold word. It is not hon- 
our, but love, — downright true, honest love. 
I hope he does honour you. I believe you 
to be an honest, true woman ; and, as he 
knows you well, he probably does honour 
you ; — but I am speaking of love.” Again 
Clara was silent. She knew what should 
be her argument if she were determined to 
oppose her cousin’s pleadings ; and she knew 
also, — she thought she knew, — that she 
did intend to oppose them ; but there was a 
coldness in the argument to which she was 
averse. 44 You cannot be insensible to such 
love as that ! ” said Mary, going on with the 
cause which she had in hand. 

44 You say that he is fond of me.” 

44 Fond of you ! I have not used such 
trifling expressions as that ” 

44 That he loves me.” 

44 You know he loves you. Have you 
ever doubted a word that he has spoken to 
you on any subject ? ” 

44 1 believe he speaks truly.” 

44 You know he speaks truly. He is the 
very soul of truth.” 

44 But, Mary” — 

44 Well, Clara ! But remember ; do not 
answer me lightly. Do not play with a 
man’s heart because you have it in your 
power.” 

44 You wrong me. I could never do like 
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that. You tell me that he loves me; — 
bat what if I do not love him ? Love will 
not be constrained. Am I to say that I love 
him because I believe that he loves me ? ” 

This was the argument, and Clara found 
heraelf driven to use it, — not so much from 
if* special applicability to herself, as on ac- 
count of its general fitness. Whether it did 
or did not apply to herself she had not time 
to ask herself at that moment ; but she felt 
that no man could have a right to claim a 
woman’s hand on the strength of his own 
love, — unless be bad been able to win her 
love. She was arguing on behalf of women 
in general rather than on her own behalf. 

4 ‘ If you mean to tell me that you cannot 
love him, of course I must give over,” said 
Mary, not caring at all for men and women 
in general, but full of anxiety for her broth- 
er. “Do you mean to say that, — that you 
can never love him?” It almost seemed, 
from her face, that she was determined 
utterly to quarrel with her new-found cous- 
in, — to quarrel and to go at once away if 
sbegot an answer that would not please her. 

“Dear Mary, do not press me so hard.” 

“ But I want to press you hard. It is not 
right that he should lose his life in long- 
ing and hoping.” | 

“ He will not lose his life, Mary.” 

44 1 hope not ; — not if I can help it. I 
♦rust that he will be strong enough to get 
rid of his trouble, — to put it down and 
trample it under his feet.” Clara, as she heard 
this, began to ask herself what it was that 
was to be trampled under Will's feet. “ I 
i think he will be man enough to overcome 
bis passion ; and then, perhaps, — you may 
regret what you have lost.” 

44 **ow you are unkind to me.” 

“Well; what would you have me say? 
Do I not know that he is offering you the 
best gift that he can give ? Did I not be- 
gin by swearing to you that he loved you 
with a passion of love that caunot but be 
flattering to you ? If it is to be love in 
vain, this to him is a great misfortune. 
And, yet, when I say that I hope that he 
will recover, you tell me that I am unkind.” 

44 No ; — not for that” 

44 May I tell him to come and plead for 
himself?” 

Again Clara was silent, not knowing how 
to answer that last question. And when 
she did answer it, she answered it thought- 
lessly. “ Of course he knows that he can 
do that.” 

“ He says that he has been forbidden.” 

44 Oh, Mary, what am I to say to you ? 
You know it all, and I wonder that you can 
continue to question me in this way.” 


44 Know all what ? ” 

44 That I have been engaged to Captain 
Aylmer.” 

“ But you are not engaged to him now.” 

44 No — I am not.” 

44 A'nd there can be no renewal there, I 
suppose ? ” 

44 Oh, no 1 ” 

44 Not even for my brother would I say a 
word if I thought ” — • 

44 No ; there is nothing of that ; but — If 
ou cannot understand, I do not think that 

can explain it.” It seemed to Clara that 
her cousin, in her anxiety for her brother, 
did not conceive that a woman, even if she 
could suddenly transfer her affection from 
one man to another, could not bring herself 
to say that she had done so. 

44 1 must write to him to-day,” said Mary, 
44 and I must give him some answer. Shall 
I tell him that he had better not come here 
till you are gone ? ” 

44 That will perhaps be best,” said Clara. 

44 Then he will never come at all.” 

44 1 can go ; — can go at once. I will go at 
once. You shall never have to say that my 
reseuce prevented his coming to his own 
ouse. I ought not to be here. I know it 
now. I will go away, and you may tell him 
that I am gone.” 

44 No, dear ; you will not go.” 

“Yes; — I must go. I fancied things 
might be otherwise, because he once told 
me that — he — would — be — a brother to 
me. And I said I would hold him to that ; 

— not only because I want a brother so bad- 
ly, but because I love him so dearly. But 
it cannot be like that.” 

44 You do not think that he will ever de- 
sert you ? ” 

44 But I will go away, so that he may come 
to his own house. I ought not to be here. 
Of course I ought not to be at Belton. — 
either in this house or in any other. Tell 
him that I will be gone before he can come, 
and tell him also that I will not be too proud 
to accept from him what it may be fit that 
he should give me. I have no one but him ; 

— no one but him ; — - no one but him.” 
Then she burst into tears, and, throwing 
back her head, covered her face with her 
hands. 

Miss Belton, upon this, rose slowly from 
the chair on which she was sitting, and mak- 
ing her way painfully across to Clara, stood 
leaning on the weeping girl's chair. . 44 You 
shall not go while lam hear,” she said. 

44 Yes ; I must go. He cannot come till I 
am gone.” 

44 Think of it all one© again, Clara. May 
I not tell him to come, and that while he is 
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coming yon will see if you cannot soften 
your heart towards him ? ” % 

“ Soften my heart ! Oh, if I could only 
harden it ! ” 

44 He would wait. If you would only bid 
him wait, he would be so happy in waiting.” 

# “ Yes ; — till to-morrow morning. I know 
him. Hold out your little finger to him, 
and he has your whole hand and arm in a 
moment.” • 

“ I want you to say that you will try to 
love him” 

But Clara was in truth trying not to love 
him. She was ashamed of herself because 
she did love the one man, when, but a few 
weeks since, she had confessed that she loved 
another. She had mistaken herself and her 
own feelings, not in reference to her cousin, 
but in supposing that she could really have 
sympathized with such a man as Captain 
Aylmer. It was necessary to her self-re- 
spect that she should be punished because 
of that mistake. She could not save herself 
from this condemnation, — she would not 
grant herselfa respite, — because, by doing 
so, she would make another person happy. 
Had Captain Aylmer never crossed her 
path, she would have given her whole heart 
to her cousin. Nay ; she had so given it, — 
had done so, although Captain Aylmer had 
crossed her path and come in her way. 
But it was matter of shame to her to find 
that this had been possible, and she could 
not bring herself to confess her shame. 

The conversation at last ended, as such 
conversations always do end, without any 
positive decision. Miry wrote of course 
to her brother, but Clara was not told of 
the contents of the letter. We, however, 
may know them, and may understand their 
nature, without learning above two lines of 
the letter. “ If you can be content to wait 
awhile, you will succeed,” said Mary ; 44 but 
when . were you ever content to wait for 
anything ? ” 44 If there is anything I hate, it 
is waiting,” said Will, when he received the 
letter ; nevertheless the letter made him 
happy, and he went about his farm with a 
sanguine heart, as he arranged matters for 
another absence. 44 Away long ? M he said, 
in answer to a question asked him by his 
head man ; 44 frww on earth can I say how 
long I shall be away? You can go on well 
enough without me by this time, I should 
think. You will have to learn, for there is 
no knowing how often I may be away, or 
for how long.” 

When Mary said that the letter had been 
written, Clara again spoke about going. 
“ And where will you go ? ” said Mary. 

44 1 will take a lodging in Taunton. 


44 He would only follow you there, and 
there would be more trouble. That would 
be all. He must act as your guardian, 
and in that capacity, at any rate, yon 
must submit to him.” Clara, therefore, con- 
sented to remain at Belton; but, before 
Will arrived, she returned from the house 
to the cottage. 

44 Of course I understand all about it,” 
said Mrs Askerton; “and let me tell you 
this, — that if it is not all settled within a 
week from his coming here, I shall think 
that you are without a heart. He is to be 
knocked about, and cuffed, and kept from 
his work, and made to run up and down be- 
tween here and Norfolk, because yon can- 
not bring yourself to confess that you have 
been a fool.” 

44 1 have never said that I have not been 
a fool,” said Clara. 

44 You have made a mistake, — as young 
women will do sometimes, even when they 
are as prudent and circumspect as you are, 
— and now you don’t quite like the task of 
putting it right.” 

It was all true, and Clara knew that it 
was true. The putting right of mistakes is 
never pleasant ; and m this case it was so 
unpleasant that she could not bring herself 
to acknowledge that it must be done. And 
yet, I think, that, by this time, she was aware 
of the necessity. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

TAKING POSSESSION. 

44 1 want her to have it all,” said William 
Belton to Mr. Green, the lawyer, when they 
came to discuss the necessary arrangements 
for the property. 

44 But that would be absurd.” 

44 Never mind. It is what I wish. I sup- 
pose a man may do what he likes with ms 
own.” 

44 She won’t take it,” said the lawyer. 

44 She must take it if you manage the 
matter properly,” said Wilt 

44 1 don’t suppose it will make much dif- 
ference,” said the lawyer, “ now that Cap- 
tain Aylmer is out of the running.” 

44 1 know nothing about that. Of course 
I am very glad that he should be out of the 
running, as you call it. He is a bad sort of 
fellpw, and I didn’t want him to have the 
property. But all that has nothing to do 
with it. I’m not doing it because I think 
she is ever to be my wife.” 

From this the reader will understand 
that Belton was still fidgeting himself and 
the lawyer about the estate when he passed 
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through London. The matter in dispute, 
however, was so important that he was in- 
duced to seek the advice of others besides 
Mr. Green, and at last was brought to the 
coocluaion that it was his paramount duty 
to become Belton of Belton. There seemed 
in the minds of all these councillors to be 
some imperative and almost imperious re- 
quirement that the acres should go back to 
a man of his name. Now, as there was no 
one else of the family who could stand in 
his way, he had no alternative but to be- 
come Belton of Belton. He would, how- 
ever, sell his estate in Norfolk, and raise 
money for endowing Clara with com- 
mensurate riches. Such was his own plan ; 
— but having fallen among councillors, he 
would not exactly follow his own plan, and 
at last submitted to an arrangement in ac- 
cordance with which an annuity of eight 
hundred pounds a year was to be settled 
upon Clara, and this was to lie as a charge 
upon the estate in Norfolk. 

44 It seems to me to be very shabby,” said 
William Belton. 

44 It seems to me to be very extravagant,” 
said the leader among the councillors. She 
is not entitled to sixpence.” 

But at last the arrangement as above de- 
scribed was the one to which they all assent- 
ed. 

When Belton reached the house which 
was now his own he found no one there but 
his sister. Clara was at the cottage. As 
he had been told that she was to return 
there, he had no reason to be annoyed. But 
nevertheless he was annoved, or rather dis- 
contented, and had not l>een a quarter of 
an hour about the place before he declared 
his intention to go and seek her. 

44 Do no such thing, Will ; pray do not,” 
said his sister. 

44 And why not ? ” 

44 Because it will be better that you should 
wait. You will only injure yourself and 
her by being impetuous.” 

44 But it is absolutely necessary that she 
should know her own position. It would 
be cruelty to keep her in ignorance : — 
though for the matter of that I shall be 
ashamed to tell her. Yes; — I shall be 
ashamed to look her in the face. What 
will she think of it after I had assured her 
that she should have the whole ? ” 

. 44 But she would not have taken it, Will. 
And had she done so, she would have been 
very wrong. Now she will be comfortable.” 

44 1 wish I could be comfortable,” said he. 

44 If you will only wait ” — 

44 1 hate waiting. I do not see what good 
it will do. Besides, I don’t mean to say 


anything about that, — not to-day, at least 
I don’t indeed. As for being here and not 
seeing her, that is out of the question. Of 
course she would think that I had quarrel- 
led with her, and that I meant to take 
everything to myself, now that I have the 
power.” 

44 She won't suspect you of wishing to 
quarrel with her, Will.” 

44 1 should in her place. It is out of the, 
question that I should be here, and not go 
to her. It would be monstrous. I will 
wait till they have done lunch, and then I 
will go up.” 

It was at last decided that he should walk 
up to the cottage, call upon Colonel Asker- 
ton, and ask to see Clara in the Colonel’s 
presence. It was thought that he could 
make his statement about the money betier 
before a third person who could be regard- 
ed as Clara’s friend, than could possibly be 
done between themselves. He did, there- 
fore, walk across to the cottage, and was 
shown into Colonel Asker* on’s siudy. 

44 There he is,” Mrs. Askerton said, as 
soon as she heard the sound of the bell. 44 1 
knew that he would come at once.” 

During the whole morning Mrs. Askerton 
had been insisting that Belton would make 
j his appearance on that very day, — the day 
of his arrival at Belton, and Clara had been 
asserting that he would not do so. 

44 W by should he come V ” Clara bad said. 

44 Simply to take you to his own house, 
like any other of his goods and chattels.” 

44 1 am not his goods or his chattels.” 

44 But you soon will be ; and why 
shouldn’t you accept your lot quietly ? He 
is Belton of Belton, and everything here 
belongs to him.” 

44 1 do not belong to him.” 

44 What nonsense I When a man has the 
command of the situation, as he has, he can 
do just what he pleases. .If he were to 
come and carry you off by violence, I have 
no doubt the Beitoni&ns would assist him, 
and say that he was right. And you of 
course would forgive him. Belton of Bel- 
ton may do anything.” 

44 That is nonsense, if you please.” 

44 Indeed if you had any of that decent 
feeling of feminine inferiority which ought 
to belong to all women, he would have 
found you sitting on the doorstep of bis 
house waiting for him.” 

That had been said early in the morning, 
when they first knew that he had arrived ; 
but they had been talking about him ever 
since, — talking about him under pressure 
from Mrs. Askerton, till Clara had been 
| driven to long that she might be spared, 44 If 
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he chooses to come, he will come," she said. I 
44 Of course he will come," Mrs. Askerton 
had answered, and then they heard therm# 
of the bell. 44 There he is. I could swear to 
the sound of his foot. Doesn’t he step as 
though he were Belton of Belton, and con- 
scious that everything belonged to him ? ” 
Then there was a pause. 44 He has been 
shown in to Colonel Askerton. What on 
earth could he want with him ? ” 

44 He has called to tell him something 
about the cottage," s dd Clara, endeavour- 
ing to speak as though she were calm 
through it all. 

44 Cottage ! Fiddlestick ! The idea of a 
man coming to look after his trumpery cot- 
tage on the first day of his showing himself 
as lord of his own propertv ! Perhaps he is 
demanding that you shall be delivered up 
to him. If he does, I shall vote for obey- 
ing" 

“ And I for disobeying, — and shall vote 
verv strongly, too.” 

Their suspense was yet prolonged for 
another ten minutes, and at the end of that 
time the servant came in and asked if Miss 
Amedroz would be good enough to go into 
the master’s room. 44 Mr. Belton is there, 
Fanny ? ” asked Mrs. Askerton. The girl 
confessed that Mr. Belton was there, and 
then Clara, without another word, got up 
and left the room. She had much to do in 
assuming a look of composure before she 
opened the door ; but she made the effort, 
and was not unsuccessful. In another sec- 
ond she found her hand in her cousin’s, and 
his bright eye was fixed upon her with that 
eag'»r, friendly glance which made his face 
so pleasant to those whom he loved. 

44 Your cousin has been telling me of the 
arrangements he has been making for you 
with the lawyers,” said Colonel Askerton. 
44 1 can only say that I wish ail ladies had 
cousins so liberal, and so able to be liberal ” 

44 1 thought. I would see Colonel Askerton 
first, as you are staying at his house. And 
as for liberality, — there is nothing of the 
kind. You must understand, Clara, that a 
fellow can't do what he likes with his own 
in this country. I have found myself so 
bullied by lawyers and that sort of people, 
that I have been obliged to yield to them. 
I wanted that you should have the old 
place, to do just what you pleased with it.” 

41 That was out of the question, Will.” 

“Of course it was,” said Colonel Asker- 
ton. Then, as Belton himself did not pro- 
ceed to the telling of his own story, the 
Colonel told it for him, and explained what 
was the income which Clara was to receive. 

44 But that is as much out of the question,” 


said she, 44 as the other. J cannot rob you 
in that way. I cannot and I shall not. 
And why should I ? What do I want with 
such an income? Something I ought to 
have, if only for the credit of the family, 
and that I am willing to take from your 
kindness; but” — 

4% It’s all settled now, Clara.” 

44 1 don’t think that you can lessen the 
weight of your obligation, Mis9 Amedroz, 
after what has been done up in London,” 
said the Colonel. 

44 If you had said a hundred a year ” — 

44 1 have been allowed to say nothing,” 
said Belton ; 44 those people have said eight, 
— and so it is settled. When are you com- 
ing-over to see Mary ? ” 

To this question ne got no definite an- 
swer, and as he went away immediately 
afterwards he hardly seemed to expect one. 
He did not even ask for Mrs. Askerton, and, 
as that lady remarked, behaved altogether 
like a bear. 44 But what a munificent bear!” 
she said. 44 Fancy ; — eight hundred a year 
of your own. One bfegins to doubt whether 
it is worth one’s while to marry at all with 
such an income as that to do wliat one likes 
with 1 However, it all means nothing. It 
will all be Lis own again before you have 
ev$n touched it.” 

| 44 You must not say anything more about 

that,” said Clara gravely. 

44 And why must I not ? ” 

44 Because I shall hear nothing more of it. 
There is an end of all that, — as there 
ought to be.” 

44 Why an end ? I don’t see an end. 
There will be no end till Belton of Belton 
has got you and your eight hundred a year 
as well as everything else.” 

44 You will find that — he — does not 
mean — anvthing — more,” said Clara. 

44 You think not ? ” 

44 1 am — sure of it.” Then there was a 
little sound in her throat as though she 
were in some danger of being choked ; but 
she soon recovered herself, and was able to 
express herself clearly. 44 1 have only one 
favour to ask you now, Mrs. Askerton, and 
that is that you will never say anything 
more about him. He has changed hia 
mind. Of course he has, or he would not 
come here like that and have gone away 
without saying a word.” 

44 Not a word l A man gives you eight 
hundred a year, and that is not saying a 
word ! ” 

44 Not a word except about money ? But 
of course he is right. I know that he is 
right. After what has passed he would be 
very wrong to — to — think about it any 
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more. You joke about bis being Belton of 
Belton. But it does make a difference.” 
u It does ; — does it ? ” 
u It has made a difference. I see and 
feel it now. I shall never — hear him — 
ask me — that question — any more.” 

“ And if yon did hear him, what answer 
would you make him ? ” 

M I don’t know.” 

“ That is just it. Women are so cross- 
grained that it is a wonder to me that men 
should ever have anything to do with them. 
They have about them some madness of a 
phantasy which they dignify with the name 
of feminine pride, and under the cloak of 
this they believe themselves to be justified 
in tormenting their lovers’ lives out. The 
only consolation is that they torment them- 
selves as much. Can anything be more 
cross-grained than you are at this moment? 
You were resolved just now that it would 
be the most unbecoming thing in the world 
if he spoke a word more about his love for 
the next twelvemonths” — 

“ Mrs. Askerton, 1 . said nothing about 
twelvemonths.” . 

“And now you are broken-hearted be- 
came he did not blurt it all out before Col- 
onel Askerton in a business interview, 
which was very properly had at once, and 
in which he has had the exceeding good 
taste to confine himself altogether to the 
one sublet.’* 

44 I am tot complaining.” 
u It was gwd taste ; though if he had not 
been a bear he. might have asked after me, 
who are fighting his battles for him night 
and day.” 

w But what will her do next ? ” 

44 Eat his dinner, I should think, as it is 
now nearly five o’clock. Your father used 
alwavs to dine at five.” 

u f can’t go to see Mary,” she said, “ till 
lie comes here again.” 

u He will be here fast enough. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he was to come again to-night.” 
And he did come again that night. 

When Belton’s interview was over in the 
Colonel's study he left the house, — without 
even asking after the mistress, as that mis- 
tress had taken care to find out, — and 
went off, rambling about the estate which 
was now his own. It was a beautiful place, 
and he was not insensible to the gratifica- 
tion of being its owner. There is much in 
the glory of ownership, — of the ownership 
of land and houses, of beeves and woolly 
flocks, of wide fields and thick-growing 
woods, even when that ownership is of late 
date, when it conveys to the owner nothing 
bat the realization of a property on the 
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soil ; but there is much more in it when it 
contains the memories of old years ; when 
the glory is the glory of race as well as the 
glory of power and property. There had 
been Beltons of Beiton living there for 
many centuries, and now he was the Belton 
of the day, standing on his own ground, — 
the descendant and representative of the 
Beltons of old, — Belton of B Iton without 
a flaw in his pedigree I He felt himself to 
be proud of his position, — prouder than he 
could have been of any other that might 
have been vouchsafed to him. And yet 
amidst it all he was somewhat ashamed of 
his pride. “ The man who can do it fi r 
himself is the real man after ail,” he said. 

44 But I have got it by a fluke, — and by 
such a sad chance too ! ” Then he wan- 
dered on, thinking of the circumstances 
under which the property had fallen into 
his hands, and remembering how and when 
and where the first idea had occurred to 
him of making Clara Anted roz his wife. 
He had then felt that if he could only do 
that he could reconcile himself to the heir- 
ship. And the idea had grown upon him 
instantly, and had become a passion by the 
eagerness with which he had wel omed it. 
From that day to this he had continued to 
tell himself that he could not enjoy his good 
fortune unless he could enjoy it with her. 
There had come to be a horrid impediment 
in his way, — a barrier which had seemed 
to have been placed there by his evil for- 
tune, to compensate the gifts given to him 
by his good fortune, and that barrier had 
been Captain Aylmer. He had not, in 
fact, seen much of his rival, but he had 
seen enough to make it matter of wonder 
to him that Clara could be attached to such 
a man. He had thoroughly despised Cap- 
tain Aylmer, and had longed to show his 
contempt of the man bv kicking him out of 
the hotel at the London railway station. 
At that moment all the world had seemed 
tif him to be wrong and wretched. 

But now it seemed that all the world 
might so easily be made right again ! The 
impediment had got itself removed. Bel- 
ton did not even vet altogether comprehend 
by what means Clara had escaped from the 
meshes of the Aylmer Park people, but he 
did know that she had escaped. Her eyes 
had been opened before it was too late, and 
she was a free woman, — to be compassed 
if only a man might compass her. While 
she had been engaged to Captain Aylmer, 
Will had felt that she was not assailable. 
Though he had not been quite able to re- 
strain himself, — as on that fatal occasion 
when he had taken her in his arms and 
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kissed her, — still he had known that as she 
was an engaged woman, he could not, with- 
out insulting her, press his own suit upon 
her. But now all that was over. Let him 
say what he liked on that head, she would 
have no proper plea for anger. She was 
assailable; — and, as this was so, why the 
mischief should he not set about the work 
at once? His sister bade him to wait. 
Why should he wait when one fortunate 
word might doit? Wait! He could not 
wait How are you to bid a starring man 
to wait when you put him down at a well- 
covered board ? Here was he, walking 
about Belton Park, — just where she used 
to walk wiih him; — and there was she at 
Belton Cottage, within half an hour of him 
at this moment, if he were to go quickly ; 
and yet Mary wa9 telling him to wait ! No; 
he would not wait. There could be no rea- 
son for waiting. Wait, indeed, till some 
other Captain Aylmer should come in the 
wav and give him more trouble ! 

So he wandered on, resolving that he 
would see his cousin again that very day. 
Such an interview as that which had just 
taken place between two such dear friends 
was not natural, — was not to be endured. 
What miuht not Clara think of it ! To meet 
her for the first time after her escape from 
Aylmer Park, and to speak to her only on 
matters concernin j money ! He would cer- 
tainly go to her again on that afternoon. 
In his walking, he came to the bottom of 
the rising ground on the top of which 
stood the rock on which he ana Clara had 
twice sat. But he turned away, and would 
not go up to it. He hoped that he might 
go up to it very soon, — but, except under 
certain circumstances, he would never go 
up to it again. 

44 1 am going across to the cottage imme- 
diately after a inner,” he said to his sister. 

44 Have you an appointment ? ” 

44 No; I have no appointment. I suppose 
a man doesn't want an appointment to go 
and see his own cousin down in the' coun- 
try.” 

44 1 don’t know what their habits are.” 

44 1 shan't ask to go in ; bnt I want to see 
her.” 

Mary looked at him with loving, sorrow- 
ing eyes, But she said no more. She loved 
him so well that she would have given her 
right hand to get for him what he wanted ; 
— but she sorrowed to think that he should 
want such a thing so sorely. Immediately 
after his dinner, he took his hat and went 
out without saying a word further, and made 
his way once more across to the gate of the 
cottage. It was a lovely summer Evening, 


at that period of the year in which onr sum- 
mer evenings just begin, when the air is 
sweeter and the flowers more fragrant, and 
the forms of the foliage more lovely than at 
any other time. It was now eight o'clock, 
but it was hardly as yet evening ; none at 
least of the gloom of evening had come, 
though the sun was low in the heavens. 
At the cottage they were all sitting out on 
the lawn ; and as Belton came near be was 
seen by them, and he saw them. 

44 1 told you so,” said Mrs. Askerton to 
Clara, in a whisper. 

“ He is not coming in,” Clara answered. 
44 He is going on.” 

But when he had come nearer, Colonel 
Askerton called to him over the garden 
paling, and asked him to join them. He 
was now standing within ten or fifteen 
yards of them, though the fence divided 
them. 44 1 have come to ask my cousin 
Clara to take a walk with me,” he said. 
4 * She can be back by your tea time.” He 
made his request very placidly, and did not 
in any way look like a lover. 

44 1 am sure she will be' glad to go,” said 
Mm. Askerton. But Clara said nothing. 

44 Do take a turn with me, if y ou are not 
tired ” said he. 

14 She has not been out all day, and can- 
not be tired,” said Mrs. Askerton, who had 
now walked up to the paling. 44 Clara, get 
your hat But, Mr. Belton, what haVe I 
done that I am to be treated in this way ? 
Perhaps you don’t remember that you have 
not spoken to me since your arrival.” 

44 Upon my word, I Deg your pardon,” 
said he, endeavouring to stretch Sis hand 
across the bushes. 44 1 forgot I didn’t see 
you this morning.* 

44 1 suppose I musn’t be angry, as this ia 
your day of taking possession ; but it is ex- 
actly on such days as this that one likes to 
be remembered. 

44 1 didn’t mean to forget yon, Mrs. Ask- 
erton ; 1 didn’t, indeed. And as for the 
special day, that’s all bosh, you know. I 
haven't taken particular possession of any- 
thing that I know of.” 

44 1 hope you will, Mr. Belton, before the 
day is oyer,” said she. Clara had at 
length arisen, and had gone into the house 
to fetch her hat. She had not spoken a 
word, and even yet her cousin did not know 
whether she was coming. 44 1 hope you will 
take possession of a great deal that is very 
valuable. Clara has gone to get her hat.” 

44 Do you think she means to walk ? ” 

44 1 think she does, Mr. Belton. And 
there she is at the door. Mind you hring 
her back to tea. 19 
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Clara, as she came forth, felt herself quite “ Nor will yon go to Aylmer Park ? ” 

unable to speak, or walk, or look, after her 44 No ; certainly not. Of all the places 1 

usual manner. She knew herself to be a on earth, Will, to which you would send 
victim, — to be so far a victim that she me, Aylmer Park is the one to which 1 
could no longer control her own fate. To should go most unwillingly .” 

Captain Aylmer, at any rate, she had never 44 1 don't want to sena you there.” 
succumbed. In all her dealings with him 44 You never could be made to understand 
she had fought upon an equal footing. She wbat a woman she is ; bow disagn eable, 
had never been compelled to own herself bow cruel, how imperious, how insolent.” 
mastered. But now she was being led out 44 Was she so baa as all that V ” 

that she might confess her own submission, 44 Indeed she was, Will. I can’t lut tell 

and acknowledge that hitherto she had not the truth to you.” 

known what was good for her. She knew 44 And be was nearly as bad aB she.” 

that she would have to yield. She must 44 No, Will ; no ; do not say that of 

have known bow happy she was to have an him.” 

opportunity of yielding ; but ) et, — yet, had 44 He was such a quarrelsome fellow. He 
there been any room for choice, she thought flew at me just because I said we had good 
•he would ha*e refrained from walking with bunting down in Norfolk.” 
her cousin that evening. She had wept that 44 We need not talk about all that, Will/ ’ 

afternoon because she had t hought that he 44 No; — of course not. It's all passed 

would not come again ; and now that he and gone, I suppose.” 
had come at the first moment that was pos- 44 Yes; — it’s all passed and gone. You 
siblc for him, she was almcBt tempted to did not know my aunt Winterfield, or ydu 
with him once more away. would understand my first reason for liking 

44 1 suppose you understand that when I him.” 
caoe up this morning I came merely to talk “ No,” said Will ; 44 1 never saw her.” 

about tusiness,” said Belton, as soon as Then they walked on together for a while 

they w*re off together. without speaking, and Clara was beginning 

“ It was very good of you to come at all to feel some relief, — some relief at first; 
so soon afUr your arrival.” but as the relief came, tin re came back to 

44 1 told these people in London that I her the dead, dull, feeling of heaviness at 
would have it all settled at once, and so I her heart which bad oppressed her after his 
wanted to have off my mind.” visit in the morning. Site had been right, 

44 1 don't know what I ought to say to you. and Mrs. Askerton had been wrong. He 
Of course I shall not want so much money bad returned to her simply as her cousin, and 
as that.” now he was walking with her and talking to 

“ We won’t talk about the money any and in this strain, to teach her that it was so. 
more to-day. I hate talkiig about money ” But of a sudden they came to a place where 
“ It is not the pleasantest subject in the two paths diverged, and he turned upon 
world.” her and asked her quickly whic h path they 

“No” said he; “no indeed. I hate it, should take. “Look, Clara,” he said, 44 will 
— particularly between friends. So you you go up there with me ? ” It did not need 
have come to grief with yotur friends, the that she should look, as she knew that the 
Aylmers ? ” way indicated by him led up among the 

“I hope I haven't come to grief, — and rocks, 
the Avlmers, as a family, never were my “ I don’t much care which way,” she said, 
friends. Fm obliged to Contradict yon, faintly. 

point by point, — you see.” 44 Do you not ? But I do. I care very 

« I don*t like Captain Aylmer at all,” said much. Don't you remember where that 
Will, after a pause. path goes ? ” She had no answer to give 

“ So I saw, WiH ; and I dare say he Was to this. She remembered well, and remem- 
not very fond of you.” # bered how be had protested that he would 

* Fond of me 1 I didn’t want him to be never go to the place again unless he could 
fond of me. I don’t suppose he ever thought go there as her accepted lover. And she 
much about me. I coufd not help thinking had asked herself sundry questions as to 
of him.” — She had nothing to say to this, that protestation. Could it be that for her 
and therefore walked On silently by his sake he would abstain from visitiog the 
side. “I suppose he hss not any idea of prettiest spot on his estate, — that he would 
coming back here again ? * continue to regard the ground as hallowed 

“What; to Belton ? No, I do not think because of his memories of her? “ Which 
he will come to Belton any more.” way shall w« go ? ” he asked. 
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“I suppose it does not much signify,** 
said she, trembling. 

“ But it does signify. It signifies very 
much to me. Will you go up to the rocks ? ” 

44 1 am afraid we shall be late, if we stay 
out long.** 

“What matters how late? Will you 
come ? ” 

“ I suppose so, — if you wish it, Will.** 

She had anticipated that the high rock 
was to be the altar at which the victim was 
to be sacrificed; but now he would not 
wait till he had taken her to the sacred 
spot. He had of course intended that he 
would there renew his offer; but he had 
perceived that his offer had been renewed, 
and had, in fa f t, been accepted, during this 
little parley as to the pathway. There was 
hardly any necessity for further words. So 
he must have thought; for, as quick as 
lightning, he flung his arms around her, and 
kissed her again, as he had kissed her on 
that other terrible occasion, — that occa- 
sion on which he had felt that he might 
hardlv hope for pardon. 

“ William, William,” she said ; “ how can 
you serve me like that ? ” But he had a 
full understanding as to his own privileges, 
and was well aware that he was in his 
right now, as he had been before that he 
was trespassing egregiously. 

“ Why are you so rough with me?” she 
said. 

“ Clara, say that you love me.** 

44 1 will say nothing to you because you 
are so rough.** 

They were now walking up slowly to- 
wards the rocks. And as he had his arm 
round her waist, he was contented for 
awhile to allow her to walk without speak- 
ing. But when they were on the summit 
it was necessary for him that he should 
have a word from her of positive assurance. 
“ Clara, say that you love me.** 

“Have I not always loved you, Will, 
since almost the first moment mat I saw 
you ? ” 

44 Bat that won’t da Yon know that is 
not fair. Come, Clara ; I’ve had a deal of 
trouble, — and grief too ; haven't I ? You 
should say a word to make up for it; — 
that is, if you can say it.** 

44 What can a word like that signify to 
you to-day ? You have got everything. 

“ Have I got yon ? ” SdU die paused. 
44 I will have an answer. Have I got you ? 
Are you now my own ? ** 

44 1 suppose so, WilL Don’t now. I will 
not have it again. Does not that satisfy 
you?** 

“ Tell me that you love me.* 


44 Yon know that I love yon.** 

44 Better than anybody in the world ? * 

44 Yes ; — better than anybody in the 
world.** 

44 And after all you will be — my wife ? ** 
44 Oh, Will, — how you question one ! ** 

44 You shall say it, and then it will all be 
fair and honest.’* 

44 Say what? I*m sure I thought I had 
said everything.” 

44 Say that you mean to be my wife.” 

44 1 suppose so, — if you wish it” 

44 Wish it ! ” said he, getting up from bis 
seat, and throwing his hat into the bushes 
on one side ; 44 wish it ! I don’t think you 
have ever understood how I have wished it 
Look here, Clara ; I found when I got down 
to Norfolk that I couldn’t live without you. 
Upon my word it is true. I don't suppose 
you’ll believe me.” 

44 1 didn't think it could be so bad with 
you as that.” 

“ No ; — I don’t suppose women ever do 
believe. And I wouldn’t have believed it 
of myself. I hated myself for it. By George, 
I did. That is when I began to think it 
was all up with me.” 

44 All up with you ! Oh, Will!” 

44 1 had quite made up ray mind to go to 
New Zealand. I had, indeed. I couldn’t 
have kept my hands off that man if we had 
been living m the same country. I should 
have wrung his neck.” 

44 Will, how can you Calk so wickedly ? * 
“There's no understanding it till you 
have felt it. But never mind. Ii’s all nght 
now ; isn't it, Clara ? ” 

44 If you think so.” 

44 Think so 1 Oh, Clara. I am such a 
happy fellow. Do give me a kiss. You 
have never given me one kiss yet.” 

44 What nonsense ! I didn’t think you 
were such a baby.” 

“ By George, but you shall ; — or you 
shall never get home to tea to-night. My 
own, own, own darling ! Upon my wora, 
Clara, when I begin' to think about it I 
shall be half mad.” 

44 1 think you are quite that already.” 

44 No, I*m not ; — but I shall be when Pm 
alone. What can I say to you, Clara, to 
make you understand how much I love 
you ? You remember the song, 4 For Bon- 
nie Annie Laurie, I’d lay me down and 
dee.’ Of course it is all nonsense talking 
of dying for a woman. What a man has to 
do is to live for her. But that is my feel- 
ing. I’m ready to give you my life. If 
there was anything to do for you, I’d do it 
if I could, 'whatever it was. Do you under- 
stand me ? * 
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“ Dear Will ! Dearest Will ! ” 

44 Am I dearest ? ” 

44 Are you not sure of it ?” 

“ But I like you to.tell me so. I like to 
feel that you are not ashamed to own it. You 
ought to say it a few times to me, as I have 
said it so very often to you.” 

“ You’ll hear enough of it before you’ve 
done with me.” 

“ I shall never have heard enough of it. 


44 Better than all the world put togeth- 
er.” 

44 Then,” said he, holding her tight in his 
arms, 44 show me that you love me.” And 
as he made his request he was quick to ex- 
plain to her what, according to his ideas, 
was the becoming mode by which lovers 
might show their love. I wonder whether 
it ever occurred to Clara, as she thought of 
it all before she went to bed that night, that 


Oh, heavens, only think, when I was com- | Captain Aylmer and William Belton were 


very different in their manners. And if so, 
I must wonder further whether she most 
approved the manners of the patient man 


ing down in the train last night I was 
such a bad way.” 

4k And are you in a good way now ? ” 

44 Yes ; in a very good way. I shall crow j or the man who was impatient, 
over Mary so when I get home.” 

u And what has poor Mary done ? ” 

4k Never mind.” 

w 1 dare say she knows what is good for 
you better than you know yourself. I sup- 
pose she has told you that you might do a 
great deal better than trouble yourself with 
a wife.” 

44 Never mind what she has told me. It 
is settled now ; — is it not ? ” 

44 1 hope so, Will.” 


“ Bat not quite settled as yet. When 
shall it be ? That is the next question.” 

But to that question Clara positively re- 
fused to make any reply that her lover 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


CONCLUSION. 


About two months after the scene de- 
scribed in the last chapter, when the full 
summer had arrived, Clara received two 
letters from the two lovers, the history of 
| whose loves have just been told, and these 


shall be submitted to the reader, as they will 
serve to explain the manner in which the 
two men proposed to arrange their affairs. 

| We will first have Captain Aylmer’s letter, 


wouM consider to he sat. sfactory Hecon-i hich waa the fir8t rea( ] ; Clara kept the 

turned to press her till she was at last dr.ven latter for the lagt> a8 children always keep 
to remind him how very short a time it was J th(jir 8woete8t m0r sels. 
since her father had been among them ; and 
then he was very angry with himself, and de- 


clared himself to be a brute. 44 Anything 
but that,” she said. 44 You are the kindest 
and the best of men ; — but at the same time 
the most impatient. 


44 Aylmer Park, August, 186 — . 

44 My hear Miss Amedroz, 

44 1 heard before leaving London that you 
are engaged to marry your cousin Mr. Wil- 


u That’s what Mary says ; but what’s the liam Belton, and I think that perhaps you 
gOf>l of waitiug ? She wanted me to wait may be satisfied to have a line from me to 
to-dav.” ; let you know that I quite approve of the 

“ And as you would not, you have fallen 1 marriage.” 44 1 do not care very much for his 
into a trap out of which you can never es- j approval or disapproval,” said Clara as she 
cape. But pray let us go. What will they read this. 44 No doubt it will be the best 
think of us?” I thing you can do, especially as it will heal 

44 I shouldn’t wonder if they didn’t think ; all the sores arising from the entail.” “There 
something near the truth.” 


“ Whatever they think, we will go back. 
It is ever so much past nine.” 

44 Before you stir, Clara, tell me one thing. 
Are you really happy ? ” 

44 Very happy ? ” 

44 And are you glad that this has been 
done ? ” 

44 Very glad. Will that satisfy you ? ” 

44 And you do love me ? ” 

44 I do — I do — I do. Can I say more 
than that ? ” 

4k More than anybody else in the world ? ” 


never was any sore," said Clara. 44 Pray 
give my compliments to Mr. Belton, and 
offer him my congratulations, and tell him 
that I wish him all happiness in the married 
state.” 44 Married fiddlestick ! ” said Clara. 
In this she was unreasonable ; but the eupho- 
nious platitudes of Captain Aylmer were so 
unlike x the vehement protestations of Mr. 
Belton that she must be excused if by this 
this time she had come to entertain some- 
thing of an unreasonable aversion for the 
former. 

44 1 hope you will not receive my news 
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with perfect indifference when I tell you 
that I also am going to be married. The 
lady is one whom 1 nave known for a long 
time, and have always esteemed very high- 
ly. She is Lady Emily Tagmaggert, the 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Mull.” 
Why Clara should immediately have con- 
ceived a feeling of supreme contempt for 
Lady Emily Tagmaggert, and assured herself 
that her ladyship was a thin, dry, cross old 
maid with a red nose, I cannot explain ; but 
I do know that such were her thoughts, al- 
most instantaneously, in reference to Cap- 
tain Aylmer’s future bride. 44 Lady Emily is 
a very intimate friend of my sister’s ; and 
you, who know how our family cling to- 
gether, will feel how thankful I must be 
when I tell you that my mother quite ap- 
proves of the engagement I suppose we 
shall be married early in the spring. We 
shall probably spend some months every 
year at Perivale, and I hope that we may 
look forward to the pleasure of seeing you 
some time as a guest beneath our roof” Od 
reading this Clara shuddered, and made 
some inward protestation which seemed to 
imply that she had no wish whatever to re- 
visit the dull streets of the little town with 
which she had been so well acquainted. “ I 
hope she’ll be good to poor Mr. Possitt,” 
said Clara, 44 and give him port wine on 
Sundays.” 

“ I have one more thing that I ought to 
say. You will remember tnat I intended to 
pay my aunt’s legacy immediately after her 
death, but that I was prevented by circum- 
stances which I could not control. I have 
paid it now into Mr. Green’s hands on your 
account, together with the sum of £59 18s. 
3d., which is due upon it as interest at the 
rate of five per cent. I hope that this may be 
satisfactory.” w It is not satisfactory at all,” 
said Clara, putting down the letter, and re- 
solving that Will Belton should be instructed 
to repay the money instantly. It may, how- 
ever, be explained here that in this matter 
Clara was doomed to be disappointed ; and 
that she was forced, by Mr. Green’s argu- 
ments, to receive the money. 44 Then it 
shall go to the hospital at Perivale,” she de- 
clared when those arguments were used. As 
to that, Mr. Green was quite indifferent, 
but I do not think that the legacy which 
troubled poor Aunt Winterfield so much on 
her dying bed was ultimately applied to so 
worthy a purpose. 

44 And now, my dear Miss Amedroz,” con- 
tinued the letter, 44 I will say farewell, with 
many assurances of my unaltered esteem, 


and with heartfelt wishes for your future 
happiness. Believe me to be always 
44 Most faithfully and sincerely yours. 

44 Frederic F. Aylmer.” 

44 Esteem ! ” said Clara, as she finished 
the letter. 44 1 wonder which he esteems 
the most, me or Lady Emily Tagmaggert. 
He will never get beyond esteem with any 
one.” 

The letter which was last read was as 
follows : — 

44 Plaistow, August, 186 — . 

44 Dearest Clara, 

44 1 don’t think I shall ever get done, and 
I am coming to hate farming. It is awful 
lonely here, too ; and I pass all my even- 
ings by myself, wondering why I should be 
doomed to this kind of thing, while you and 
Mary are comfortable together at Belton. 
We have begun with the wheat, and as soon 
as that is safe I shall cut and run. I shall 
leave the barley to £unce. Bunce knows as 
much about it as I do, — and as for remain- 
ing here all the summer, it’s out of the 
question. 

44 My own dear, darling love, of course I 
don’t intend to urge you to do anything 
that you don’t like ; but upon my honour I 
don’t see the force of what you say. You 
know I have as much respect for your 
father’s memory as anybody, but what harm 
can it do to him that we should be married 
at once ? Don’t you think he would have 
wished it himself? It can be ever so quiet. 
So long as it’s done, I don’t caro a straw 
how it’s done. Indeed for the matter of that 
I always think it would be best just to walk 
to church and to walk home again without 
saying anything to anybody. I hate fuss and 
nonsense, and -really I don’t think anybody 
would have a right to say anything if we 
were to do it at once in that sort of way. I 
have had a bad time of it for the last 
twelve months. You must allow that, and 
I think that I ought to be rewarded. 

44 As for living, you shall have your 
choice. Indeed you shall live anywhere 
you please ; — - at Timbuctoo if you like it. 
I don’t want to give up Plastow, because 
my father and grandfather farmed the land 
themselves ; but I am quite prepared not to 
live here. I don’t thinx it would suit you, 
because it has so much of the farm-house 
about it. Only I should like you sometimes 
to come and look at the old place. What I 
should like would be to pull down the house 
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at Belton and build another. But yon 
musn’t propose to put it off till that's done, 
a a I should never have the heart to do it. 
If you think that would suit you. I'll 
make up my mind to live at Belton for a 
constancy ; and then I'd go in for a lot of 
cattle, and don't doubt I’d make a fortune. 
I'm almost sick of looking at the straight 
ridges in the big square fields every day of 
my life. 

“ Give my love to Mary. I hope she 
fights my battle for me. Pray think of all 
this, and relent if you can. I do so long to 
have an end of this purgatory. If there was 
any use, I wouldn't say a word ; but there's 
no good in being tortured, when there is no 
use. God bless you, dearest love. I do love 
you so well ! 

M Yours most affectionately, 

44 W. Belton." 

She kissed the letter twice, pressed it to 
her bosom, and then sat silent for half an 
hour thinking of it ; — of it, and the man 
who wrote it, and of the man who had writ- 
ten the other letter. She could not but re- 
member how that other man bad thought to 
treat her, when it was his intention and her 
intention that they two should join their 
lots together ; — how cold he had been ; 
how full of caution and counsel ; how he 
had preached to her himself, and threatened 
her with the preaching of his mother ; how 
manifestly lie had purposed to make her life 
a sacrifice to his life ; how he had premed- 
iated her inparceration at Perivale, while 
he should be living a bachelor's life in Lon- 
don ! Will Belton's ideas of married life 
were very different. Only come to me 
at once, — now, immediately, and every- 
thing else shall be disposed iust as you 
please. This was his offer. What he pro- 
poeed to give, — or rather his willingness 
to be thus generous, was very sweet to ner ; 
but it was .not half so sweet as his impa- 
tience in demanding his reward. How she 
doted on him because he considered his 
present state to be a purgatory ! How 
could she refuse anything she could give to 
one who desired her gifts so strongly ? 

As for her future residence, it would be a 
matter of indifference to her where she 
should live, so long as she might live with 
him; bnt for him, — she felt that but one 
spot in the world was fit for him. He was 
Belton of Belton, and it would not be 
becoming that he should live elsewhere. 
Of course she would go with him to Plais- 
tow Hall as often as be might wish it ; but 
Belton Castle should be his permanent rest- 


ing-place. It would be her duty to be 
proud for him, and therefore, for his sake, 
she would beg that their home might be in 
Somersetshire. 

44 Mary," she said to her cousin soon after- 
wards, 44 Will sends his love to you." 

44 And what else does he say ? " 

“I couldn’t tell you everything. You 
shouldn’t expect it." 

44 1 don’t expect it; but perhaps there 
may be something to be told. 

“Nothing that I need tell, — specially. 
You, who know him so well, can imagine 
what he would say." 

44 Dear Will ! I am sure be would mean 
to write what was pleasant." 

Then the matter would have dropped had 
Clara been so minded, — bnt she, m truth, 
was anxious to be forced to talk about the 
letter. She wished to be urged by Mary 
to do that which Will urged her to do ; — 
or, at least, to learn whether Mary thought 
that her brother’s wish might be gratified 
without impropriety. 44 Don't you think we 
ought to live here r ” she said. 

44 By all means, — if you both like it." 

44 He is so good, — so unselfish, that he 
will only ask me to do what I like best." 

44 And which would you like beet ? ” 

44 1 think he ought to live here because it 
is the old family property. I confess that 
the name goes for something with me. He 
says that he would build a new bouse." 

44 Does he think he could have it ready by 
the time you are married ? " 

44 Ah ; — that is just the difficulty. Per- 
haps, after all, you had better read his let- 
ter. I don't know why I should not show 
it to you. It will only tell you what you 
know already, — that he is the most gener- 
ous fellow in all the world." Then Mary 
read the letter. 44 What am I to say to 
him ? '* Clara asked. 44 It seems so hard to 
refuse anything to one who is so true, and 
good, and generous.” 

44 It is hard." 

X 44 But you see my poor dear father's death 
has been so recent" 

44 1 hardly know,” said Mary 44 how the 
world feels about such things.” 

44 1 think we ought to wait at least twelve 
months," said Clara," very sadly. 

44 Poor Will ! He will be broken-hearted 
a dozen times before that But then, when 
his happiness does come, he will be all the 
happier.” Clara, when she heard this, al- 
most hated her cousin Mary, — not for her 
own sake, but on Will's account. W T ili 
trusted so implicitly to his sister, and yet 
she could not make a better fight for him 
than this ! It almost seemed that Mary was 
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indifferent to her brother’s happiness. Had 
Will been her brother, Clara thought, and 
had any girl asked her advice under similar 
circumstances, she was sure that 9he would 
have answered in a different way. She 
would have told such girl that her first duty 
was owing to the man who was to be her 
husband, and would not have said a word 
to her about the feeling of the world. Af- 
ter all, what did the feeling of the world 
signify to them, who were going to be all 
the world to each other? 

On that afternoon she went up to Mrs. 
Askerton’s, and succeeded in getting ad- 
vice from her also, though she did not show 
Will's letter to that lady. 44 Of course, I 
know what he says,” said Mrs. Askerton. 
14 Unless I have mistaken the man, he wants 
to be married to-morrow.” 

44 He is not so bad as that,” said Clara. 

44 Then the next day, or the day after. Of 
course he is impatient, and does not see any 
earthly reason why his impatience should not 
be gratified.” 

44 He is impatient.” 

44 And I suppose you hesitate because of 
your father’s death. 

44 It seems but the other day; — does it 
not ? ” said Clara. 

14 Everything seems but the other day to 
me. It was but the other day that I my- 
self was married.” 

44 And, of course, though I would do any- 
thing I could that he would ask me to 
do” — 

44 But would you do anything ?” 

44 Anything that was not wrong I would. 
Why should I not, when he is so good to 
me ? ” 

44 Then write to him, my dear, and tell 
him that it shall be as he wishes it. Be- 
lieve me, the days of Jacob are over. Men 
don’t understand waiting now, and it’s al- 
ways as well to catch your fish when you 
can.” 

44 You don’t suppose I have any thought 
of that kind ? ” 

44 1 am sure you have not; — and I’m 
sure that he deserves no such thought ; — 
but the higher that are his deserts, the 
greater should be his reward. If I were 
ou, I should think of nothing but him, and 
should do exactly as he would have me.” 
Clara kissed her friend as she parted from 
her, and again resolved that all that wo- 
man’s sins should be forgiven her. A wo- 
man who could give such excellent advice 
deserved that every sin should be forgiven 
her. “They’ll be married yet before the 
summer is over,” Mrs. Askerton said to her 
husband that afternoon. 44 1 believe a man 


may have anything he chooses to ask for, if 
he’ll only ask hard enough.” 

And they were married in the autumn, if 
not actually in the summer. With what 
precise words Clara answered her lover’s 
letter I will not say ; but her answer was of 
such a nature that he found himself com- 
pelled to leave Flaistow, even before the 
wheat was garnered. Great confidence 
was placed in Bunce on that occasion, and 
I have reason to believe that it was not 
misplaced. They were married in Septem- 
ber ; — yes, in September, although that let- 
ter of Will's was written in August, and by 
the beginning of October they had returned 
from tneir wedding trip to Plaistow. Clara 
insisted that she should be taken to Plais- 
tow, and was very anxious when there to 
learn all the particulars of the farm. She 
put down in a little book how many acres 
there were in each field, and what was the 
average produce of the land. She made in- 
quiry about four-crop rotation, and endeav- 
oured, with Bunce, to go into the great sub- 
ject of stall-feeding. But Belton did not 
give her as much encouragement as he 
might have done. 44 We’ll come here for 
the shooting next year,” he said ; 44 that is, 
if there is nothing to prevent us.” 

44 1 hope there’ll be nothing to prevent 
us.” 

44 There might be, perhaps ; but we’ll al- 
ways come if there is not. For the rest of 
it, I’ll leave it to Bunce, and just run over 
once or twice in the year. It would not be 
a nice place for you to live at long.” 

44 1 like it of all things. I am quite inter- 
ested about the farm.” 

44 You'd get very sick of it if you were 
here in the winter. The truth is that if 
you farm well, you must farm ugly. The 
picturesque nooks and corners have all to 
be turned inside out, and the hedgerows 
must be abolished, because we want the 
sunshine. Now, down at Belton, just about 
the house, we won’t mind farming well, but 
will stick to the picturesque.” 

The new house was immediately com- 
menced at Belton, and was made to pro- 
ceed with all imaginable alacrity. It was 
supposed at one time, — at least Belton 
himself said that he so supposed, — that the 
building would be ready lor occupation at 
the end of the first summer ; but this was 
not found to be possible. 44 We must put it 
off till May, alter all,” said Belton, a9 he 
was walking round the unfinished building 
with Colonel Askerton. 4 ‘ It's an awful 
bore, but there’s no getting people really to 
pull out in this country.” 

44 1 think they’ve pulled out pretty well. 
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Of course you couldn’t have gone into a 
damp house for the winter.” 

44 Other people can get a house built 
within twelve months. Look what they do 
in London.” 

44 And other people with their wives and 
children die in consequence of colds and 
•ore throats and other evils of that nature. 
1 wouldn't go into a new house, I know, till 
I was quite sure it was dry.” 

As Will at this time was hardly ten months 
married, he was not as yet justified in think- 
ing about his own wife and children ; but 
he had already found it expedient to make 
arrangements for the autumn, which would 
prevent that annual visit to Plaistow which 
Clara had contemplated, and which he had 
regarded with his characteristic prudence 
as being subject to possible impediments. 
He was to be absent himself for the first 
week in September, but was to return im- 
mediately after that. This he did ; and be- 
fore the end of that month he was justified 
in talking of his wife and family. 44 I sup- 
pose it wouldn't have done to have been 
moving now, — under all the circumstan- 
ces,” he said to his friend, Mrs. Askerton, 
as he still grumbled about the unfinished 
house. 

44 I don’t think it would have done at all, 
under all the circumstances,” said Mrs. Ask- 
erton. 

But in the following spring or early sum- 
mer they did get into the new house ; and a 
very nice house it was, as will, I think, be 
believed by those who have known Mr. 
William Belton. And when they were well 
settled, at which time little Will Belton w r as 
some seven or eight months old, — little 
Will, for whocn great bonfires had been lit, 
as though his birth in those parts was a 
matter not to be regarded lightly ; for was 
he not the first Belton of Belton who had 
been born there for* more than a century ? 
— when that time came, visitors appeared 
at the new Relton Castle, visitors of impor- 
tance, who were entitled to, and who re- 
ceived, great consideration. These were 
no less than Captain Aylmer, member for 
Perivale, and his newly-married bride, Lady 
Emily Aylmer, nee Tagmaggert. They 
were then just married, and had come 
down to Belton Castle immediately after 
their honeymoon trip. How it had come 
to pass that such friendship had sprung up, — 


or rather how it had been revived, — it would 
be bootless here to say. But old alliances, 
such as that which had existed between the 
Aylmer and the Amedroz family, do not al- 
low themselves to die out easily, and it is 
well for us all that they should be long- 
lived. So Captain Aylmer brought his bride 
to Belton Park, and a small fatted calf was 
killed, and the Askertons came to dinner, 
— on which occasion Captain Aylmer be- 
haved’ very well, though we may imagine 
that he must have had some misgivings on 
the score of his young wife. The Askertons 
came to dinner, and the old rector, and the 
squire from a neighbouring parish ; and 
everything was very handsome and very 
dull. Captain Aylmer was much pleased 
with his visit, and declared to Lady Emily 
that marriage had greatly improved Mr. 
William Belton. Now Will had been very 
dull the whole evening, and very unlike the 
fiery, violent, unreasonable man whom Cap- 
tain Aylmer remembered to have met at the 
station hotel of the Great Northern Railway. 

“ I was as sure of it as possible,” Clara 
said to her husband that night. 

“ Sure of what, my dear ? ” 

44 That she would have a red nose.” 

4t Who has got a red nose V ” 

“Don’t be stupid, Will. Who should 
have it but Lady Emily ? ” 

44 Upon my word I didn’t observe it.” 

44 You never observe anything, Will; do 
you ? But don’t you think she is very 
plain ?” 

44 Upon my word I don’t know. She isn’t 
as handsome as some people.” 

44 Don’t be a fool, Will. How old do you 
suppose her to be ? ” 

4 * How old ? Let me see. Thirty, per- 
haps.’' 

44 If she’s not over forty, I’ll consent to 
change noses with her.” 

44 No ; — we won’t do that ; not if I know 
it.” 

44 1 cannot conceive why any man should 
marry such a woman as that. Not but 
what she’s a very good woman, I dare say ; 
only what can a man get by it ? To be sure 
there’s the title, if that’s worth anything.” 

But Will Belton was never good for 
much conversation at this hour, and was4oo 
fast asleep to make any rejoinder to the 
last remark. 

THE END. 
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Fromthe Header. 

NEW-ENGLAND LIFE. 

Faith. Gartney’s Girlhood. By the Author 

of 44 The Gayworthys,” &c., &c. (Samp- 
son Low, Son, & Mars ton.) 

The author of the 44 Gayworthys” is 
one with whom it is a real pleasure to be- 
come better acquainted. He does not ask 
you to pay him a flying visit, or seek to daz- 
zle you by spreading before you false glitter 
and electro-plate. He takes you home with 
him into New-England life, and, if your pal- 
ate be not vitiated by highly-spiced sensa- 
tional condiments, you will be sure to enjoy 
the sound and healthy food which he places 
abundantly before you; good wholesome 
country fare, choicest of its Kind, in plenty. 
Human nature in its best and simplest pha- 
ses, peace and kindliness without cant, pu- 
ritan ism in its purest form, are the materials 
the author delights to work with, and in his 
hands the result is that “ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood ” is one of the most genial gifts 
which America has sent over, m recogni- 
tion of close kindred, to the Old Country. 

We are told in the preface that 44 Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” was 44 a story begun 
for young girls ; that it has grown as they 
grow, to womanhood ; and, having no ar- 
tistic pretension, is a simple record of some- 
thing of the thought and life that lies be- 
tween fourteen and twenty.” A most crit- 
ical period is chosen ; one that stamps its 
impress upon the character for good or evil 
that is never effaced; a period of waiting 
and longing for something to do out of the 
ordinary routine of that daily life in which 
what we know and what we do is the world 
to us — a period so little understood, that we 
are glad to find an author able and willing to 
“ dedicate a work to those young girls, who 
dream, and wish, and strive, and err, and 
obtain, perhaps, little help to interpret their 
own spirits to themselves.” 

The scene is laid in New England. Aunt 
Faith Henderson has relics of the Pilgrim 
Fathers — a blunderbuss, a wooden ox-sad- 
dle, high-backed claw-footed chairs, and 
other bygones, in the low oak-pannelled 
rooms of her old home in Kinnicutt, 44 where 
generation after generation of the same name 
and line had inhabited it until now.” Aunt 
Faith Henderson arrives at her nephew’s, 
Mr. Gartney’s house, on New Year s Ev^ 
somewhat unexpectedly. Her young name- 
sake, Faith Gartney, is absent at a party at 
the Rushleigh’s, an influential family, resid- 
ing in Signal-street, Mishaumok; Mrs. 
Rushleigh being 44 a sort of St. Peter of 


fashion, holding its mystic keys, and admit- 
ting or rejecting whom she would.” Faith 
Gartney, at the age of nine, objected to her 
own “ old-maid’s ” name, and Would have 
preferred either Clotilda or Cleopatra. 
Whereupon Miss Henderson told her she 
was welcome to change it for any heathen 
woman’s, the worse behaved perhaps the 
better. 

44 Aunt Hende^a had a downright, and 
rather extreme fasnion of put ing things*; 
nevertheless, in her heart she was not un- 
kindly.” Her object in coming to Mishau- 
mok at this time was to provide herself with 
another 44 girl,” her servant Prue having be- 
come 44 Mrs. Pelatiah Trowe.” 

44 1 haven’t told you yet, Elizabeth, what 
I came to town for,” said Aunt Faith, when 
Mrs. Gartney came back into the breakfast- 
room. 

44 1 am going to hunt up a girl.” 

44 But why in the world do you come to 
the city for a servant ? It’s the worst pos- 
sible place. Nineteen out of twenty are 
utterly good for nothing.” 

44 I’m going to look out for the twen- 
tieth.” 

44 But aren’t there girls enough in Kinni- 
cutt who would be glad to step into Prue’s 
place ? ” 

44 Of course there are ; plenty. But they’re 
all well enough off* where they are. When 
I have a chance to give away, I want to 
give it to somebody that needs it.” 

44 I’m afraid you’ll hardly find any effi- 
cient girl who will appreciate the chance 
of going twenty miles into the countir.” 

44 I don't want an efficient girl. I’m ef- 
ficient myself, and that’s enough.” 

“Going to train another, at your time of 
life, aunt ? ” asked Mrs. Gartney, in sur- 
prise. 

44 1 suppose I must either train a girl, or 
let her train me ; and, at my Yime of life, 
I don’t feel to stand in need of that” 

44 How shall I go to work to inquire ? ” 
resumed Aunt Henderson, after a pause. 

44 Well, there are the Homes, and the Of- 
fices, and the Ministers at Large. At a 
Home, they would probably recommend 
you somebody they’ve made up their minds 
to put out to service, and she miff ht or might 
not be such an one as would suit you. 
Then at the Offices, you’ll see all sorts, and 
mostly poor ones.” 

44 I’ll try an Office first,” interrupted Miss 
Henderson. 44 1 want to see all sorts. Faith, 
you'll go with me, by-and-bye, won’t you, 
and help me find the way.” 

Faith is busy writing in her album, ab- 
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sorbed in copying into it the oracle, which, 
in the game of 44 Sortes," played the night 
before, had fallen to her share. It ran 
thus : — 

Rouse to some high and holy work of love, 

And thon an angel’s happiness shalt know ; 
Shalt bless the ^arth while in the world above; 
The good begun by thee while here below 
Shall like a river ran, and broader flow. 

This oracle is the key to Faith’s aspirations. 
Bat nothing 44 high and holy ” presents it* 
self, and “ common calls to common duty ” 
alone await her. Faith leaves the room to 
attend upon her mother, and Aunt Hender- 
son reads the lines her niece has just copied 
into her album. When Faith returns, in al- 
luding to them, she says to her aunt, 44 There 
don't seem to be much that I can do." The 
annt's reply gives the key to that lady's char- 
acter : 44 Just take hold of the first thing that 
comes in your way. If the Lord’s got any- 
thing bigger to give you. he’ll see to it. 
There's your mother’s mending-basket brim- 
ful! of stockings. 

Faith Gartney has beauty, loving friends, 
tender parents, though Mr. Gartney is im- 
provident and always short of money, a 
young lover in Paul Rushleigh, and much 
that should have made life bright to her ; 
while in another young existence, that of 
Glory M‘Whirk, an orphan brought up in 
Stonebury Poor-house, into which there 
seemed little probability of 44 any great joy" 
ever getting, though she, also, was looking 
for something to happen. A place is found 
for her with a Mrs. Grabbling, in Budd 
Street, 44 one of those houses where they 
have fried dinners so often that the smell 
never gets out," and 44 here Glory M‘\Vhirk, 
from eight years old to nearly fifteen, scour- 
ed knives and brasses, tended door-bell. ^°t 
tables, washed dishes, and minded the baby ; 
whom, at her peril, she must 4 keep paci- 
fied ’ — u e amused and content, while its 
mother is busy." This girl — 

Uncherished, repressed in every natural long- 
ing to be and to have, took in all the more of 
what was possible ; for God had given her this 
glorious insight, this imagination, wherewith 
we fill np life’s scanty outline, and grasp at all 
that might be, or that elsewhere is. In her, as 
in us all, it was often — nay, daily — a discon- 
tent ; yet a noble discontent, and curbed with a 
grand, unconscious patience. She scoured her 
knives ; she shuffled along the streets on hasty 
errands ; she went up and down the house in 
her small menial duties ; she put on and off 
her coarse, repulsive clothing ; she uttered her- 
self in her common, ignorant forms of speech ; 
she showed only os a poor, low, little Irish girl, 


with red hair and staring, wondering eyes, and 
awkward movements, and a frightened fashion 
of getting into everybody's way ; and yet, be- 
hind all this, there was another life that went 
on in a hidden beauty that you and I cannot 
fathom, save only as God gives the like, in- 
wardly, to ourselves. 

Glory had one friend after a time ; Bridg- 
et Foye, a tidy, kindly, merry apple-woman,, 
who gives the poor girl a portion of her 
bench to rest upon, and tells Master Her- 
bert Grabbling, the baby’s elder brother, 
some of her funny stories to keep him quiet, 
till Glory can take up the baby again, and 
return to her hard duties. This boy is un- 
truthful, and brings unmerited charges 
against Glory, who, in her indignation at 
being accused of falsehood, suddenly breaks 
the chain that binds her to such servitude, 
and declares her wish to leave. She is ta- 
ken at her word, and despatched forthwith, 
Mrs. Grabbling telling her never to return 
but to 44 fetch her things," though secretly 
expecting to receive her again as an abject 
penitent, when she would get more work 
out of her than ever. Glory is taken by 
Bridget Foye to her own poor home, and 
kindly cared for. From hence she goes to 
an office where girls are waiting 44 for a 
place." 

Having tried a “genteel West-end intel- 
ligence office,” Aunt Henderson and Faith, 
in great disgust, 44 go down town, and try 
some of the common ones.” Here they 
meet with Glory ; attracted by her pitiful 
exclamation, as another girl stepped before 
her, of 44 Plenty of good times going, but 
they all go right by ; I ain’t never in any 
of ’em!” — 

44 Call that red-headed girl to me,” said 
Miss Henderson, turning square round from 
the dirty figure that was presenting itself 
before her, and addressing the desk. u She 
looks clean and bright,” she added, aside, 
to Faith, as Glory timidly yet hastily an- 
swered a signal and approached. 44 And 
poor. And longing for a chance. I’ll have 
her.” 

44 What was it I heard you say just now ? ” 

44 1 didn’t mean to speak out so, mum. It 
was only what I mostly thinks. That there’s 
always lots of good times in the world, only 
I ain’t never in ’em.” 

44 And you thought it would be good 
times, did you, to go off twenty miles into 
the country, to live alone with an old wo- 
man like me ? ” 

Miss Henderson's tone softened kindly to 
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the rough, uncouth girl, and encQuraged 
her to confidence. 

44 Well, you see, mum, I should like so to 
go where tilings is green and pleasant. I 
lived in the country once, ever so long ago, 
when I was a little" girl.” 

Miss Henderson could not help a smile 
that was half amused, and wholly pitiful, as 
she looked in the face of this creature of 
fourteen, so strange and earnest, with its 
outline of fuzzy, cropped hair, and heard 
her talk of “ ever so long ago.” 

% u There’s only just the common here, you 
know, mum. And that’s when all the 
chores is done. And you can’t go on the 
grass, either.” 

44 Are you strong ? ” 

44 Yes’in. I ain’t never sick.” 

44 And willing to work ? ” 

44 Yes’m. Jest as much as I know how.” 

44 And want to learn more ? ” 

44 Yes’m. I don’t know as I’d know 
enough hardly, to begin, though.” 

44 Can you wash dishes ? And sweep ? 
And set table ? ” 

To each of these queries Glory succes- 
sively interposed an allirmative monosylla- 
ble, adding, gratuitously, at the close, 44 and 
tend baby, too, real good.” Her eyes filled, 
as she thought of the Grubbling baby, with 
the love that always grows for that whereto 
one has sacrificed oneself. 

44 You won’t have any babies to tend. 
Time enough for that when you’ve learnt 
plenty of other things. Who do you belong 
to ? ” 

44 1 don’t belong to anybody, mum. Fath- 
er, and mother, and grandmother is all 
dead. I’ve done the chores pnd tended 
baby up at Mrs. Grubbling’s ever since. 
That’s in Budd Street. I’m staying now in 
High Street, with Mrs. Foye. Number 15.” 

44 I’ll come after you to-morrow. Have 
your things ready to go right off.” 

44 Something happens ” to Faith, besides 
mending stockings and making Glory fit 
to be s»*en. Mr. Gartnev’s health gives 
way under the heavy losses he sustains, and 
the sacrifices he is obliged to make to pay 
his creditors. A critical case of typhoid 
requires other care than wife or daughter 
can bestow, and Dr. Hracie, the old. tried 
friend and physician of the family, obtains 
the services of Miss Sampson, the best nurse 
in all Mishaumok. After explaining to her 
all that he requires, he takes her down fora 
morsel of supper, stating that if that were 
chicken on the table, she was a woman who 
always chose 4 ‘ drumsticks ; ” and as she 
was a study, Faith is set to work by him to 


find her out. That somebody must always 
eat 44 drumsticks ” being Miss Sampson's 
motto, she illustrates it by always choosing 
the hardest nursing, 44 the toughest job,” 
and by her quiet, self-reliant, experienced 
way, and energetic rule, brings repose and 
comfort to the anxious hearts around a sick 
bed. 

44 And you always take the very worst 
and hardest cases, Dr. Gracie says.” 

44 What’s the use of taking a tough job 
if you don’t face the toughest part of it. I 
don’t want the comfortable end of the busi- 
ness. Somebody's got to nurse small-pox, 
and yellow-fever, and raving-distracted 
people ; and I know the Lord made me fit 
to do just that very work. There ain't 
many that He does make for it, but I’m one. 
And if I shirked, there’d be a stitch drop- 
ped.” ■ 

44 Yellow fever ! where have you nursed 
that?” 

44 Do you suppose I didn’t go to Norfolk ? 
I’ve nursed it, and I’ve had it, and nursed it 
again. I’ve been in the cholera hospitals, 
too. I’m seasoned to most everything.” 

44 Do you think everybody ought to take 
the hardest thing they can find to do ? ” 

44 Do you think everybody ought to eat 
drumsticks ? We’d have to kill an unrea- 
sonable lot of fowls to let ’em. No. The 
Lord portions out breast and wings, as well 
as legs. If He puts anything into your 
plate, take it.” 

There is a hearty and loving purpose in 
the book, so that we go willingly whitherso- 
ever it is the author’s will to take us ; 
whether it be into Aunt Faith’s cozy dwell- 
ing, where she and Glory receive the minis- 
ter, Roger Armstrong, as an inmate, or to 
Cross Corner’s Farm, across the field, where 
Faith has persuaded her father and mother 
to reside, giving up business, and letting 
the house in Hickory Street to add to his 
small income, and without other cares re- 
cover Ins lost health and strength. How 
Paul Rushleigh’s wooing prospered, how 
Faith rewarded his constancy, and how 
Glory found the 44 good times, and was al- 
ways in ’em,” it is not for us to reveal. 

Faith’s path was made so pleasant and so 
easy, that trial of the kind that bruises the 
broken reed was not sent to her. Therefore, 
the young life that may read 44 Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” must not suppose that, 
when 44 something happens” to herself, her 
longings and strivings to achieve 44 some 
high and holy work of love ” shall be at- 
tained in like manner; but take, as her 
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guide, the simple direction of doing with all 
her might that which her hand finds to do, 
ana therewith be content. “ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood * is quite worthy of the au- 
thor of the “ Gayworthys,” and greater 
praise cannot be bestowed upon it. 


From the London Review. 

INDECENT DANCES. 

Fathers and mothers will not, we trust, 
look on us as puritanical, if we think it 
time to call their attention to a subject in 
which the interests of morality are deeply 
involved, though some of its aspects have 
only lately begun to engage the notice of 
the press. It has long been notorious that 
that species of public entertainment called 
the ballet, though aB an interlude on the 
lyric stage it is looked on without com- 
plaint by sedate and respectable members 
of society, tends to recruit the ranks of a 
class whose existence is a pestilent sore, 
and whose increase is a national disgrace ; 
that rich voluptuaries in many cases supply 
the funds by which a manager’s exchequer 
is enabled to bear the drain caused by the 
expensive spectacles in which crowds of 
dancing-girls appear and that the patrons 
have all the opportunities which the cou- 
lisses afford of cultivating an intimacy with 
those whom they may specially wish to 
favour. To be just, however, we must ad- 
mit that there are instances in which public 
dancing became, from necessity, the calling 
of young girls who were brought up to it 
from childhood by worthless or helpless 
parents, and in the end could hardly find 
any other ; that it is an extremely labori- 
ous and even painful occupation, in which 
the most moderate degree of distinction 
cannot be attained without a considerable 
amount of actual suffering ; and that there 
are many poor creatures by whom the toils 
aud hardships of such a life are endured a9 
a bitter but unavoidable necessity. But, 
on the other hand, the more unpleasant 
such a life is, the stronger must be the 
temptation to escape from it ; and the bum- 
ble coryphee, who is not sustained by the 
triumphs and the rewards of a Taglioni or 
an Elbler, is often only too happy to fly 
from a bullying manager and a sneering 
maitre-d e-ballet, to find a relief in praises 
that degrade, and consolations that destroy. 

Bad as the case was, however, when only 
the opera-houses and principal theatres 


could afford such an entertainment, it has 
now become exceedingly serious when, from 
the Alhambra Palace in Lelcester-square to 
the Agricultural Hall at Islington, the de- 
mand for troops of girls who are to appear 
every night, encumbered with as little 
clothing as possible, before a crowd of spec- 
tators, has attained such extraordinary pro- 
portions. It is not by the “ poetry of mo- 
tion ” that the visitors of such places of 
amusement are attached and their attention 
fascinated. Poetical such motions may be, 
in the sense in which Catullus was a poet ; 
but otherwise they are simply prurient to 
the depraved, and to the undepraved (who 
had better stay away) disgusting. Sensu- 
ality alone, and that of the coarsest, is stim- 
ulated and indulged by advertisements 
which particularly insist upon the “loveli- 
j ness ” of the numerous performers, and by 
j sights which, within the limits of decent 
I language, are indescribable. It is time to 
I ask, then, what we are coming to? We 
! are naturalizing in London seme of the 
j institutions of Lahore ; but worse than 
j that, we are training our English nautch- 
| girls not for a mere bqxvw wapomof, per- 
performed in private before a limited num- 
ber of spectators, but for a system of public 
exhibitions, to find a parallel for which we 
must go back to the worst period of Corin- 
j thian corruption. This is not a matter up- 
on which even the highest classes of society 
I can afford to look with indifference. If 
| tolerated, much more if patronized, the 
taint will spread, and a moral pestilence, 
worse immeasurably than any cholera or 
cattle plague, will desolate every rank of 
society. Already our noblest matrons have 
found reason to complain that their sons 
i openly display their intimacy with the Ano- 
I nymas who exhibit their horse-breaking 
I abilities in Hy de-park ; and even their 
high-bred daughters form the style of their 
conversation on such vicious and vulgar 
models. But the imitation, they may be 
sure, will not stop there. If we can draw 
any conclusion from what is happening in 
France, where at least one lady of very 
j high rank and position has lately distin- 
guished herself in a way of which Sallust’s 
words — “ psallere, saltare elegantius qukm 
! necesse est probae ” — are a mild descrip- 
I tion, 19 there not some reason to apprehend 
; that we may find amongst us not only an 
enormous increase of Phrynes, but even a 
large growth of Fulvias ? 

Among fashionable people fashion is the 
only standard of morality. A good many 
years ago our grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers were shocked by the introduction of a 
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foreign dance which was too had for the not 
very stern morality of Lord Byron, though 
it found favour with Lord Palmerston. 
Byron, it is true, was no dancer, and Pal- 
merston was a good one. But, at the pres- 
ent day, no person of fashion sees any harm 
m waltzing. Later, another dance of 
foreign origin made its appearance amongst 
us, and, though discountenanced by the 
very highest . authority, has nevertheless 
taken and maintained its place at the balls 
of the best society. Whether the young 
ladies, who sometimes complain that the 
bouquets they wore on their bosoms were 
crushed by their partners in the waltz or 
the polka, sustained at the same time any 
damage not visible to the eye, we will not 
undertake to decide ; though we must own 
that it is not calculated to produce in a 
well-regulated mind any sense of satisfac- 
tion to see an honourably-nurtured maiden 
performing such dances in conjunction with 
some one who is known to disregard in 
practice the stringency of the seventh com- 
mandment. Brothers, however (of fashion, 
be it understood), who know all aoout them, 
nave no difficulty in introducing such per- 
sons to their sisters as suitable partners. 
Upon this point, however, we will not en- 
ter further into detail ; we refer to the 
subject merely to illustrate the Influence of 
public spectacles upon the morals of society. 
I he dances which have become in time 
popular and fashionable, when first seen on ■ 
the stage were not thought quite correct, 
and society did not entertain any good 
opinion of the performers. But what was 
at first barely endured ” was afterwards 
embraced,” and now one would be thought 
rather strait-laced who should condemn 
what “ all the world ” approves of. Clearly, 
owever, a line must be drawn somewhere, 
and society had better decide in time how 
far it is prepared to go in this direction. 
Parents will do well to set their faces 
against the spread of immoral entertain- 
ments if they do not wish to find their sons 
laying the foundations of a life of shame 
m a youth of sin ; and, above all, if they 

W u* ! i? DOt ^ ave sa,c * ^eir daughters 
which was once written with too much 
truth : — 

** Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artnbus 
Jam nunc, et inccstos am ores 
Be tenero meditatur ungui.” 


POETRY. 

Brother Fabian's Manuscript , and Other 
Poems. By Sebastian Evans. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Wayside Warbles . By Edward Capern, 
Rural Postman of Bideford, Devon. 
(Sampson Low & Marston.) 

The Wud Garland; or , Curiosities of Po- 
etry , Selected , Arranged , and Classified. 
By Isaac J. Reeve. VoL I. (F. Pitman.) 

The reviewer whose long search in the 
dreary waste of modern verse is at length 
rewarded by a glimpse of poetry will prob- 
ably recall the lines in which Kents ex- 
presses his feelings on reading Chapman’s 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken : 

Or like bold Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent upon a peak in Darien. 

The discovery of a new planet is, in fact, 
an event almost as rare in the poetical 
heaven as in the sidereal. Mr. Evans is 
1 undoubtedly a poet ; rough, unformed, and 
somewhat sinewless, but still a poet. His 
volume of Juvenilia is rich in promise, and 
leads us to believe that its author, when he 
has learned to trust fully in his own pow- 
ers, to avoid imitation, to perfect his work, 
and, most of all, to “ blot.” will produce 
poetry of a high order. We are equally 
impressed with the wealth and the incom- 
pleteness of his work. He scatters on every 
side gems, pure indeed in water, but badly 
cut, and but half polished. There is scarcely 
an author whose works principally influence 
the prevailing forms of modern poetry, of 
whem, as we read, we are not at times re- 
minded. Keats, Tennyson, Hood, and 
Browning are, in turns, recalled to us, and 
recollections of older poets, as Milton and 
Herrick, are also evoked. 

The scene of the opening poem is laid in 
the fifteenth century, in the Abbey of Saint 
Werewulf juxta Slingsby ; and in the poem 
itself Prior Hugo narrates how the Abbey 
became possessed of Brother Fabian's “ Man- 
uscript.” The prioress of a neighbouring 
convent transferred to the abbott of Saint 
Werewulf the precious roll, in order, by its 
sacrifice, to obtain the remission of a pen- 
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alt 7 about to be inflicted upon her grace- 
less nephew, Randal. The offence com- 
mitted by the youth consisted in fishing for 
pike, after a peculiar fashion recommended 
by Dame Juliana Berners. A gudgeon is 
fastened to the leg of a gander, which is then 
thrown into the lake, near the haunt of the 
pike. The latter swallows the bait, where- 
upon a combat ensues between the pike and 
the gander, very similar to that which, in 
modern days, we have witnessed in barbar- 
ous districts, when a duck, with an owl 
fastened on its back, is thrown into water. 
The whole of this opening poem is written 
with much humour. The following verses 
describe the fight which Randal, half wild 
with delight, surveys from the shore : — 

Gabbling and plashing half across the pool, 

A fleet of goose-down scudding in his wake, 
Wrestles the gander, straining web and wing — 
Suddenly halts, — a charm-wrecked argosy 
Dreamily foundering in enchanted deeps, 

The feathery poop half tugged beneath the 
wares 

a lire anchor. Up he flaps again, 

Like a mad tram pier in a vintage- vat, 
Churning the ripples into foam ; his head 
Now ducking fruitlessly beneath the surge, 
Now lifted cackling his despair to heaven ! 

A lull ! — Sir John fights sulky. Randal's 
bird 

Now prematurely jubilant, as before 
Despairing prematurely, wags his tail 
And prunes his ruffled pinions, gabbling low 
The while a ditty of gracious self-applause. 

Again the poop bobs under ! — off he starts. 
The craziest he of biped lunatics, 

A gander desperate ! Universal earth, 

Itself fast shuddering into chaos, holds 
But one thing certain, that the pool's be- 
witched ! 

Within the unhallowed banks weird sorcery 
Inrks 

Fatal to goose-kind ! With a spooming plunge 
That trails his torturer-victim in his wake 
He wrestles shoreward, paddling piteously 
With impotent neck outstretched beyond the 
marge. 

So freely near, so inaccessible, 

With that lithe fiend still jerking at his leg; 
Till Randal, conscious of the coming Dame, 
Clutching the chance and outstretched neck at 
once 

With his right hand, falls flat, and with his left 
Gropes for his pike-line in tho muddy ooze, 
Unmoors the hapless proxy of his rod, 

And lands Sir John in triumph. 

The contents of the manuscript consist, 
with the exception of “ A Charm,” of poet- 
ical legends of the “ Three Kings of Co- 
logne,” “St. Bernard,” “ Robin Hood's Death 
and Burial,” “Judas Iscariot’s Paradise,” 


“ Charlemagne’s Daughter,” “ Nickar the 
Soulless,” and the “ Fifteen Days of Judg- 
ment.” In these the style of old monkisl^ 
legends is cleverly imitated ; the most am- 
bitious, the “ Fifteen Days of Judgment,” 
is also the least satisfactory. “Charle- 
magne’s Daughter” though resembling much 
too closely for accident the St. Agnes’ Eve 
of Keats, is, on the whole, the best, and rises 
at times to a considerable poetical elevation. 
“ The Charm ” is very cleverly written, 
and embodies many forms of old supersti- 
tion: — 

When at Easter on tbv lea 
First thick-legged lamb thon see, — 

If upon the greenwood side 
Brock or crafty fox be spied, 

Goodman, turn thy money ! 

If the magpie or the jay, 

Or the lapwing, cross thy way, 

Or the raven from his oak 
Ban thee hoarsely with his croak, 

Goodman, turn thy money ! 

If when at the hearth thon sit 
Spark from out the fire should flit, — 

It, when wintry tempests beat, 

Candle wear a winding sheet, 

Goodman, turn thy money ! 

If the wizard's ring appear 
Round the moon, or if thou see her 
Full or new, — or, worse mishap, 

New with old upon her hip, 

Goodman, turn thy money ! 

If the salt thou chance to spill, 

Token sure of coming ill, — 

If thirteen sit down to sup, 

And thou first have risen up, 

Goodman, turn thy money ! 

Goodman true, wouldst fend thyself 
From witchcraft and midnight elf? 

Wouldst thou dree no faery harm ? 

Keep in mind my simple charm ; 

Goodman, turn thy money ! 

Goodman, learn my charm and verse, 

Learn to carry poke or purse ! 

And, that not in vain thou learn. 

Somewhat keep therein lo turn ! — 

Goodman, turn thy money ! 

Quoth Fabian. 

“ Judas Iscariot's Paradise ” is written in 
verse in which the mysticism of monkish 
chronicles is exceedingly well copied, and 
the legend of Robin Hood has the ring of 
the old ballads about it. “ Nickar the 
Soulless One ” is more modern in style, but 
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tells a quaint and very pleasing story. 
We can quote a few stanzas only : — 

Where by the marishes 
Boometh the bittern, 

Nickar the soulless one 
Sits with the ghittern — 

Sits inconsolable, 

Friendless and foeless. 

Wailing his destiny — 

Nickar the Soulless. 


" Mine, O to make her mine ! 

Mine, and for ever ! 

Why did I gaze on her ? 

Mine she is never ! 

Down by the river-aits 
Walked she ai day -rise. 

Beautiful, bright as a 
Child of the Faeries ; 

“ Kirtlcd right maidenly, 

Broidered her bodice, 

Belted with emeralds 
Fit for a goddess, 

Came where the whispering 
Aspen-leaves quiver, 

Just where the silver mere 
Spreads from the river, 

“ Came for a morning bath, 

Lovely and lonely, 

Oman the swan-breasted, 

Oman the only ! 

Came, and the silken fret. 

Deftly untwining, 

Let fall the golden locks, 
liipple-like shining.” 

Among the miscellaneous poems which 
form the later portion of the volume, “ The 
Harvest Home ” is by far the best ; indeed, 
we are inclined to rank it as the best in the 
volume. Its metre is happy and varied, 
and charming rural pictures are continu- 
ally presented : — 

Four grey horses, sleek and strong. 

Bear the harvest wain along ; 

While the lime-trees, as it rolls. 

Snatch aloft the golden tolls 
Immemorially due 
To their cloistral avenue. 

The lines which follow are worthy of 
Wither or Herrick : — 

Scrape it, fiddlers ! foot it, dancers ! 

See how heel to fiddle answers 1 
Foot it, shuffling, shifting places, 

Down the avenue of faces ; 

Shifting, shuffling, in and out, 

Up and down and round about ; 

Whirling skirts and ribbons streaming, 
Neat-laced ankles trimly gleaming, 


Corduroys all shaking, reeling, 

Hob-nailed boot-soles toeing, heeling, 
Stamping, shuffling, all in line, 

Treading out the tune like wine. 

Lines addressed to Garibaldi and to Ca- 
vour are not very successful ; others, upon 
William Makepeace Thackeray, December 
24, 1863, are in a happier vein. The last 
poem in the book, “ A Christmas Dream , 99 
is impressive. The following are its open- 
ing lines : — 

I dreamed a dream, towards Christmas Eve, 

Of a people whose God was Make-believe, 

And a time nigh come to do more than grieve. 

A dream of an old Faith shrunk to a Guess, 
And a Christian Church, aud Senate, and 
Press, 

Which believed they believed in it more or less. 

These extracts will enable the reader to 
judge of ''the music of Mr. Evans’ versifica- 
tion, and of the nature of the subjects he has 
selected. We have chosen them for their 
beauty alone, and have not endeavoured by 
quotation to fortify the opinion we have ex- 
pressed as to the faults and slovenliness of 
which be has been guilty. We believe that 
the faults we find in this volume, though 
numerous, are all remediable ; and we see m 
what Mr. Evans has already done ample 
ground for hope and encouragement *to fu- 
ture effort. 

Mr. Capem, the rural postman of Bide- 
ford, has already made himself a name 
among our minor minstrels, and everything 
from his pen we receive with pleasure. 
Among our rural poets, our Bloomfields and 
Clares, he is entitled to a foremost rank, 
and there is a lyrical grace in his verses to 
which none of his compeers have attained. 
His last volume is divided into two portions, 
whereof the former is composed of lyrics on 
various subjects, while the latter, entitled 
“ Willow Leaves,” consists of poems having 
a common centre of interest in a domestic 
calamity which is the theme of them all. In 
the foremost portion, 44 Why so jealous 
grown,” and u The Missing Star,” are our 
favourites. The former has been suggested 
by a song of Sir H. Wotton. From the 
44 Willow Leaves ” we quote the following 
short and melancholy poem, entitled “ Un- 
der the Snow ” : — 

Sweet little loving thing, low, low, low, 

Down in the cold, cold grave she lies ; 

Deep *neath the daisy-knoll under the snow. 
Silenced for ever her carols and cries. 
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Sweet little Dimpled chin, how the would 
dance 1 

Dear little Laughing eyes, how she would 
smile ! 

Still arc her tiny feet now, and her glance 
Beams not on me for a weary long while. 

u Dead ! " do my neighbours say ? Death 
is a dream : 

In the mid-Maytime she went out to play ; 
Daily I see her by meadow and stream, 

Couch'd "mid the goldencups, sunny as they. 

Weep, my eyes, scalding tears, weep, weep, 
weep’* 

Blew!, ray soul ; throb, my heart, heavy with j 
pain! 

When shall my tender one wake from her 
sleep ? 

When shall I gaze on my beauty again ? 

Sweet little loving thing, low, low, low, 

Down in the told, cold grave she lies ; 

Deep 'neath the daisy-knoll under tl#snow, 
Silenced for ever her carols and cries. 

The “ Wild Garland ” is a collection of 
whimsical verses, rebuses, epigrams, inscrip- 
tions, &c. It has an introduction and notes 
by Mr. Reeve. Our language is not par- 
ticularly rich in this description of litera- 
ture. Epigram has never been so important 
a weapon of ridic ule in England as, since 
the time of the Mazarinades, it has been in 
France, and we possess only single speci- | 
mens of those Macaronic verses which in | 
Italy constitute almost a literature. Many 
curious trifles are. however, preserved in j 
this volume. Mr. R.‘eve, quoting the well- 
known verse containing the rhyme to Ipecac- 
uanha, ascribes it, we fancy erroneously, to 
Canning. He does not, moreover, seem 
to be aware of the existence of more than j 
one verse, whereas the poem consists of' 
four. J. K. 


From the London Review. 

ENGRAVING WITH A SUNBEAM. 

This is assuredly the age of scientific 
wonders. If in point of philosophic ab- 
straction our generation is somewhat in- 
ferior to preceding ones, in all that concerns 
the practical application of theories it is far 
in advance of its predecessors. Our modern 
savants are of the utilitarian school, and they 
seek rather to discover the mode in which 
scientific speculations may be made subser- 


vient to the comforts of man, than to frame 
generalizations which have only an abstract 
importance. How far this condition is to 
be admired, we do not pretend to say. 
The contemplation of Nature’s works and 
the search for the laws by which she con- 
trols the universe, are pursuits of the sub- 
limest type ; but in these days the man who 
is completely absorbed by them is often 
looked on as a dreamer — as one who does 
not take his rank in the race of life. 
Whether it be that Transatlantic tenden- 
cies have taken possession of us or not it is 
difficult to determine, but one thing is cer- 
tain — we of the nineteenth century pride 
ourselves above all things upon being 
u practical men.” Need we adduce proots 
that tbe utile is the fetish of the age ? Can 
we not flash our thoughts with the rapidity 
of lightning to the remotest portions of the 
globe ? — nay, can we not even cause them 
to be written down in enduring letters by 
Casselli’s recording telegraph V Have we 
not turned the spectroscope towards the 
sun and stars, and investigated their chemi- 
i cal constitution ? Do not our microscopes, 
i in fulfilling the highest anticipations of op- 
j tical theorists, enable us almost to penetrate 
. into the molecular condition of matter ? 
j Can we not with the most rigid accuracy 
| forecast # the hurricane, explore the bowels 
1 of the earth, and examine the very recesses 
of tbe human frame ? These surely are 
sufficient examples of the practical science 
of to-day. 

There is, however^anotber instance which, 
from its familiarity and the infinity of its 
possible applications, is better testimony to 
what we have said than any of the forego- 
ing — we allude to the art of sun-painting. 
Photography, which is the application of a 
very simple chemical principle, has done, 
and promises to do, more for man than any 
.other invention save that of the steam-en- 
gine. Already it has lent its aid to the 
painter, the sculptor, the philosopher ; but 
it now extends its sphere of usefulness, and 
gives a helping hand to “ the arts,” properly 
so called. By M. Willieme’s curious ap- 
paratus, photography has been made to do 
the greater portion of the work formerly 
achieved by the sculptor’s chisel. Through 
the exertions of Mr. Brooke, it has been 
made the handmaid of meteorology — the 
records of the various indications of scien- 
tific instruments being now intrusted to thi 9 
“ genius of the lamp.” It is wonderful to 
think that, through the long hours of the 
night, when the whole world is at rest, 
photography takes the place of human la- 
bor, and moment by moment writes down 
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a history of the natural phenomena which 
are taking place around us ; yet this is no 
freak of the imagination. In the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich the night assist- 
ants have been, in a great measure, done 
away with, and the unerring pen of photog- 
raphy records, in legible and truthful sym- 
bols, the operations of the physical universe. 
The combination of lithography and sun- 
painting is another important illustration of 
what photography has done. Photo-lithog- 
raphy is undoubtedly a most useful appli- 
cation of the art, but its held of action is a 
limited one. When a picture in black and 
white alone is required, the process of 
photo-lithography is admirably adapted to 
the cheap reproduction of the original rep- 
resentation. But when it is necessary to 
preserve a variety of gradations of shading 
— when a number of half-tints have to be 
delineated — the photo-lithograph cannot 
be employed. 

One of the most valuable qualities which 
photography possesses is its precision. By 
it we get an undeniably faithful picture of 
the object portrayed, and one whose accu- 
racy can never be called in question. 
Therefore in all pictorial illustrations which 
are not merely works of the imagination, 
photography surpasses the pencil in truth- 
fulness, and would necessarily be universal- 
ly employed were it not for the time and 
expense attending the production of copies 
on a large scale. To illustrate cheap works 
by photography alone, would necessitate an 
expenditure which no experienced publish- 
er would dream of. This difficulty of re- 
production, then, has hitherto trammelled 
the application of photography to literary 
purposes. We say hitherto, for a new in- 
vention removes all obstacles, and hence- 
forth we hope to see the reliable labours of 
the photographer substituted for the less as- 
suring results of the pencil and the graving- 
tool. 

The title of our article is by no means 
figurative. We can now dispense with the 
engraver, and employ the sunbeam in his 
stead. The new process by which this rev- 
olution is to be effected is that of Mr. Wal- 
ter Woodbury, and has been recently de- 
scribed in the scientific journals. As it is 
not a complex one, we shall try and convey 
an idea of its general features. In taking 
an ordinary photograph, a solution of silver 
is placed upon glass, and has projected on it, 
through the medium of a camera obscura, an 
image of some object which it is desired to 
represent. This image consists of several 
combinations of light and shade, and, as the 
effect of light is to darken the silver solution 


by decomposing it, the lightestshades (those 
most illuminated) are represented on the 
glass plate by dark portions, and the dark 
shades, being less decomposed, are fainter. 

In this case, the object photographed has 
been represented by lights and shades. 
There are, however, certain combinations 
other than those of silver, which are differ- 
ently affected by light. Now, a compound 
of gelatine hnd bichromate of ammonia is 
one of these. When this is exposed to the 
action of light, it becomes perfectly insolu- 
ble ; so that when a photograph taken with 
it is placed in hot water, the parts which • 
were least exposed are disolved away, and 
those submitted to the light remain, thus 
leaving a representation in relief. Upon this 
quality of bichromatized gelatine depends 
the principal feature in the new process. 

In the first instance, a negative (that is, a 
photograph of a special kind on glass) is 
taken of the picture or object of which it 
is wished to obtain an engraving, and this 
is placed over a plate of talc, bearing a 
stratum of the prepared gelatine, and iu 
this position exposed to tne light. The 
sun’s rays, in passing through the negative, 
fall upon the gelatine, with various intensity, 
hardening the parts least covered, and leav- 
ing those parts unaltered which are complete- 
ly protected by the shadows of the negative. 
After sufficient exposure, the gelatine plate 
is removed, and placed in hot water, which 
dissolves away all those parts unacted on 
by the sun, leaves those completely exposed 
intact, and partially removes the portions 
of the plate which were slightly protected. 
When, therefore, the gelatine plate, with 
its support of talc, is removed from the 
water, it presents a series of elevations and 
depressions which exactly correspond in 
extent and height to the lights and shades 
of the picture. It is in tact an intaglio 
plate in gelatine, but one which, as its de- 
pressions correspond to the light portions of 
the picture, cannot be used for engraving. 

A cast must be taken ; and this is effected 
either by metallic deposition, as in ele<5tro- 
typinfj, or by pressing the hardest gelatine 
plate into one of soft lead. The latter 
method is the one which Mr. Woodbury 
employs, and although it seems hard to be- 
lieve, it is unquestionably the fact that by 
pressure alone a perfect impression of the 
gelatine is produced on type-metal. 

The next stage in the process is that of 
printing. An intaglio block, L e ., one in 
which the depressions are to be filled with 
ink and the surface to be left clean, has been 
produced, but it remains to be shown how it 
is used. If it were simply coated with or- 
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dinary printing ink the “proof” would 
be as devoid of half-tones as the worst 
photo-lithograph, and therefore a peculiar 
ink, suggested many years ago by Mr. Gau- 
din, is employed. This ink consists of gel- 
atine holding colouring matter, of whatever 
hue is desired, in solution ; it is a translu- 
cent preparation and is not densely colour- 
ed. This compound is poured into the in- 
taglio mould — for a mould it really is — 
and the latter is pressed down upon the pa- 
per which is to receive the print. The ink, 
which has become semi-solid, falls from the 
depressions in the block somewhat in the 
manner of jelly from a jelly-mould, and 
soaks into the paper. In this way the deep- 
est depressions, corresponding to the dark- 
est shades, throw down the greatest number 
of layers of ink, and the shidlowest ones the 
least ; so that a picture is produced in which 
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even the most delicate half-tints are exqui- 
sitely ^brought out Indeed, the result is 
somewhat similar to that of “ washing ” in 
water-colour painting, the greatest quan- 
tity of colour producing the greatest shade, 
and conversely — every tint in the grada- 
tion being preserved. 

The inventor of the exceedingly ingeni- 
ous method we have described considers 
that one man at work with four “ presses ** 
could produce as many as one hundred and 
twenty prints per hour, and at a cost which 
would be very trifling. If in practice Mr. 
Woodbuiy’s process turns out as successful 
results as those we have already seen, we 
have no doubt of its coming into general 
use. At present we can only testify to the 
beauty and perfection of the specimens we 
have inspected. 


THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 

u Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven .” 

Thru whit&clad forms beside the bed. 
With little hands upheld, 

When all their toys are laid away, 

And the noise of day is quelled ; 

And mother hears them each repeat, 

With voices earnest, low and sweet, 

The simple prayer 
She teaches there ; 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child.” 

Fond kisses and “ good nights ” from all, 
As rosy cheeks are laid 
On snowy pillows, then, calm sleep 
Till dreamy night shall fade. 

Good angels bend above each face 


That silent lies in smiling grace f 
Though toil and care 
Our lives must share : 

" Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child.” 


O, loved and sinless little ones, 

When years have led you on, 

And she who lingers o'er you now 
To her reward has gone ; 

When the toys of life are laid away, 

And evening comes, still may you pray, 
With faithful hearts, 

As life departs : 

“ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child ! ” 

Gborob Coopbr. 

— N. Y, Evening Post. 
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THE COLLAR OF FREEDOM 


THE COLLAR OF FREEDOM. 

BY J. C. HAGEN. 

I had a strange vision while musing at eve, 
That did all reality seem ; 

For humanity's sake I would gladly believe, 

It may prove to be only a dream. 

America’s genius all radiant stood, 

Conferring reward and applause 
On the champions brave and the counsellors 
good, 

Who have faithfully fought in her cause. 

She gave her white heroes with liberal hand. 
The honors their valor had earned ; 

And then with a smile condescending and 
bland, 

To her sable-hued champions she turned. 

“ None stood by their country more bravely 
than you, 

When ready to sink 'neath her foes, 

And now in a spirit of gratitude true, 

Behold the reward she bestows ! ” 

Hound each swarthy neck then a collar she 
cast, 

Inscribed with the words — “ I am free ! ” 
But a long pendent chain through each collar 
that passed, 

Could hardly for ornament be I 

A strange badge of freedom this collar thought 

And stranger reward for the brave ; 

And so thought the frcedmcn, I judged, by the 
sigh 

And piteous look which they gave. 

“ This collar of freedom must win you ap- 
plause,” 

She said, “ for all by it may see, 

To those who have battled and bled In her 
cause, 

How grateful a nation can be. 

“ And though your late master still hold by the 
chain, 

Lest freedom your ruin should be, 

They never can make of you chattels again — 
This collar declares you are free. 

“You are free to submit, you are free to obey, 
You are free, if submissive, to live ; 

And you have the freedom to work for such 
pay 

As the white man may grudgingly give. 


“But the loftier freedom that manhood implies, 

Of course, you will gladly forego ; 

For your friends, your late masters, have deem- 
ed it unwise 

Such dangerous boon to bestow. 

“Thus, with all the freedom which. prudence 
demands 

The black should receive from the white, 

I trust to your friends, with the chain in their 
hands, 

^o lead you and guide you aright.” 

She ceased, and I started awe-struck and 
amazed. 

So real tho pageant did seem, 

And I said, as I did whea upon it I gazed, 

I trust it is only a dream. 

— Christian Inquirer. 


CHILI VINEGAR FOR SPAIN. 

DON AND JOHN. 

Don. 

Will you force me, will-I-nill-I, to refrain from 
hurting Chili ? 

Oh ! how partial and how silly is your conduct, 
don’t yon see ? 

Why you quietly let Russia trample Poland, 
Sir, and Prussia 

Plunder Denmark, yet to crush a little State 
won’t suffer me. 

John. 

Yes, but Denmark, Don, and Poland, are com- 
mercially as no land, 

I’m for chivalry a Roland when aggression 
stops my trade. 

True, the Czar did Poland smother ; Prussia’s 
Monarch robbed his brother : 

But they neither, one or other, did my custom- 
ers blockade. 

You shan’t murder, you shan’t plunder; if I 
knock your Donship under, 

It will cost me less to thunder than it would to 
let you prey. 

You must know my toleration of foul wrong 
and spoliation 

Is a question of taxation — how will interven- 
tion pay ? 

— Punch. 


* 
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From the Shilling Magazine. 
LADY MAY’S LOVER. 

Thb quiet autumn of my life has come, 

A sober eventide, with yet some gleams 
* >f mellowed gold, of smiles serenely sweet, 
Some tender memories of days now dead, 

Some tranquil present joys, some future hopes 
For here, more tor hereafter, and my days 
Flow calmly on beneath God’s loving eye. 

And I, like one who after travelling long 
Has reached a high hill-top, and turns to gaze 
Upon the route now traversed, pause at times 
With retrospective eye, and wondering see 
Clearly set out before me on the plain 
The landmarks that have each a talc to tell 
Of fears, hopes, passions, aspirations high, 
Dangers, despairs, sick faintings by the way, 
Bold risings up un vanquished. 

And ’mid all, 

Clearer than all, deeper, more bright, more 
dear — 

More dear a thousandfold ! — rises a shape, 

The image of my young life’s one young love. 

I cannot tell when first I saw her face. 

Hubert and I — we were young writers both, 
Striving to earn our crust, because we knew 
The homes we left had only bread enough 
To feed the helpless ones, while we had hands 
And hearts and heads — or so, at lea#, wc 
hoped 

(Not without reason, as the event declared) 

To win our own, and honour further on, 

The first stage passed. — Hubert and I, I say, 
Were wont at times, when work was slack, or 
when 

The press of it had worn us, to go forth 
And saunter in the Parks, to watch the tide 
Of brighter, idler, richer, prouder lives 
Than ours, glide smoothly past. 

Ainid the host 

Of high-born, high-bred Anglo-Norman girls 
Nested in carriages, or pacing by 
On horses blood-like as themselves, as calm 
As they, but with the self-same latent fire 
Heady to flash from eye and swell in vein 
When the spirit moved them, — always we 
took note 

Of one of these patricians. When she came 
In all the precious splendour of a youth 
Of matchless loveliness, each turned to each, 
Touching an arm and murmuring, “ Here she 
comes. 

Our beauty, Lady May ! ” And as she passed, 
Our eyes and thoughts pursued her unconscious 
form 

With half-unconscious blessings. 

I have seen 

No face like Lady May’s throughout long years 
Of home and travel. As I saw it then 
In those first days, ere over we had met, 

It was a face that touched some inner spring 
With a quick sympathy that thrilled me 
through 

With yearning tenderness unspeakable ; 

A lore so touched with pity that at times 
To think of her would nil my eyes with tears ; 


I know not why ; but something in her eyes 
Thus wrought on mine, and in her full-lipped 
mouth 

Pouting, yet pensive, like a child aggrieved, 
Taking its wrongs in sorrow, not in wrath. 
Later I knew how this same pensive mouth 
\Could smile, and how those tender, shaded 
eyes 

Could pierce a soul that now they only stirred 
With an emotion deep but undefined. 

And thus the time wore on. Hubert and I 
Were struggling upwards, seeing day by day 
Our efforts bursting into vigorous bud 
That promised early bloom and mellow fruit, 
And still wrought till thfe promise of our spring 
Summer fulfilled. And then the day arrived 
When the world’s sun shone brightly forth and 
smiled 

Upon our new-plucked laurels, and we found 
The world’s hand offered us, its massive doors 
Flung wide on well-oiled hinges to admit 
Those whose good wits had struggled long to find 
The Open Sesame. 

The world docs well 

To crown success well wrought for. I, for one, 
When hardest pushed and most despondent, felt 
I had no right to claim its smiles until 
I hail deserved them. For the world lacks time 
To spy out “ modest merit,” and to see 
A man’s end in his crude beginning — he 
Must show his work complete, and not expect 
The world to follow patient every step 
Of his slow progress. 

Hubert held aloof, 

Not from false pride, hut from an unnamed fear 
That this bright unknown world had unknown 
snares 

Fraught with all danger to a temperament 
Excitable as his. But I beheld 
' In the fair field before me this one dream — 

I I shall meet Lady May, and face to face 
I Shall speak with her ; perchance shall touch 
her hand. 

i No more than this I aimed at, dreamt of, 

| sought ; 

j Such chance were bliss enough to fill my soul, 

! And lav upon my life a shining crown 
Of perfect rapture, with a smile of hers 
To form the centre jewel. 

Lady May, 

j Did no warm summer sigh, no summer song 
i Of bird, or breath of flower, or voice of rill, 
Bring to your heart a whisper, soft and vague, 
Of how well you were worshipped ? 

Came a day 

! When face to face I met her ; when I bowed 
With leaping heart before her; Avhcn I heard 
The liquid music of her tongue, that brought 
Again that qnick up- welling of the tears 
To my hot lids, so full its accents seemed 
Of some unfathomed depth of unknown power 
| To move the under-currents of my soul 
That heard and thrilled and sought to under- 
j stand. 

; Wc talked together. I remember she 
Spoke little of my books, hut with a smile 
| And simultaneous blush — she never spoke 
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With earnestness, and very seldom smiled 
Without so blushing — those blest lips of hers 
Repeated from the last a certain passage 
That I had written from the inmost depths 
Of my heart’s core one day ‘when I had seen 
Her pass before me, and had turned away 
To case my soul by pouring forth in words 
Some portion of its fulness. How I longed 
To tell her so ! but I as soon had dared 
To kiss her hand, or take her glove, or look 
Or breathe a word of worship. So I smiled 
And murmured incoherent words, and looked 
And felt a fool, and loathed myself and stoic 
A trembling glance to see if she should smile, 
Derisive of my boorishness. But she, 

Sweet soul, had never such a cruel thought. 
She, 'mid the stately calm that fenced her 
round, 

Was yet as shy as any village maid, 

And though her birth and training made her 
school 

Her shyness, she had ready sympathy 
For bashfulness in others. 

What we said 

More I recall not. Only this I know — 

That when we parted, and I felt the touch 
Of her gloved hand vouchsafed to me, I felt 
Caught of a sudden from the lowly earth 
On which I trod, up to St. Paul’s third heaven — 
All by that hand. 

The season passed, . 
And rarely chanced it that a week went by 
Without our meeting. In the early days 
Of onr acquaintance, I was wont to speak 
Of her to Hubert. Steadily I spoke, 

Stilling my pulses, tutoring my voice, 

To cheat him and myself into the thought 
That naught of passion tinged the reverence 
With which I viewed her. Hubert never 
smiled, 

Nor never questioned : silently lie heard : 

Until at last, one night, when I came home, 
My heart so brimful of her that I spoke 
Less guardedly, perchance, than was my wont, 
Or some thing in my face or in my voice 
Betrayed me, Hubert shook his head and 
sighed. 

That silenced me. Thenceforth between us rose 
The barrier of a secret. ’Twns the first 
And last, and only one ; but there it stood ; 
And in the intercourse of every day, 

Wo who had lived as brothers, inly felt 
The unacknowledged pain of such reserve, 

And felt it all the more that either strove 
To disavow it, and to seem as though 
Unconscious of the gulf between us fixed. 

Upon the sloping banks of quiet Thames, 
Beneath the hill that’s crowned by pleasant 
Sheen, 

A house there stood amid its garden fair 
As those of paradise. 

This Eden bloomed 
For Lady May. For often, when the heat 
And throng of crowded rooms had paled her 
cheek, 

Or that her tender nature craved to be 


Amid the blush of flowers, and 'neath the shade 
Of June-leaved trees and song of nightingales, 
The Earl, her father, and her mother took 
Their darling for a summer holiday 
To the Richmond villa. There, amid a knot 
Of chosen guests, the days and nights passed 
Truly like those of Eden. Lady May 
Was privileged to ask whatever guests 
It pleased her to this quiet nest, o’er which 
She held a smiling sway, for it was called 
Always “ May’s villa ” by her parents, who 
Declared themselves, like others, visitors. 

The pretty fiction pleased her and pleased 
them ; 

And oh ! how it enraptured me, when she. 

One night as we were parting, left her hand 
An instant within mine the while she said — 

“ On Saturday we go to spend a week 
At Richmond, at my villa ; you will come ? 99 
I went, of course. I felt that I was mad, 

For I had no illusions ; never dreamt 
That I could e’er be aught to Lady May 
Than just what I was then, a sort of friend : 
Yet hardly that — for though she always sought 
To bridge, or hide, the abyss between us 
stretched, 

l never could forget it, and I felt 
The tenure of my footing lay in such 
Continued recollection of myself ; 

Not ip small points and trifling etiquettes, 

Nor yet in aught befitting to a man 
Who holds his manliness and dignity 
As things inherent to his state, and deems 
He only merits the regard he wins 4 
From those above him in the social scale 
While he maintains them — but in subtle points 
Which lie beyond the certain boundary 
That marks each grade upon that social scale. 

I knew this always ; and I also knew 
That — though herself unconscious of the 
thought 

I carefully kept dormant, should she wake 
To my idolatry — awake to know 
My humble homage was the love that man 
Bestows on woman; just the love that Eve 
Inspired in Adam — the patrician blood 
Would lift itself against me, make her feel 
As I had injured her — with treachery 
Had stolen into her confidence to take 
Presumptuous advantage of the place 
Her kindnessmad accorded. 

This I knew. 

And knew each day I saw her must increase 
Tenfold the love, tenfold the agony, 

Tenfold the hopelessness — and vet I went ! 

I went, thinking it madness : for my youth. 
Starved of youth’s joys by manhood’s work 
and care, * 

Hungering for happiness, athirst for love — 
Sought them alone, deemed them the one reward 
Of honourable toil and hours well spent 
In manly labour, spurning silken ease 
No less than vice : — 1 went, knowing that these 
Were to be shown me, made to float before 
My dazzled sight, like ignes fatuii. 

But never to be tasted. 

I had yet 
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To learn the deeper secret that the years 
Slowly unfold. How a great love becomes 
Its own reward ; how its most holy flame 
Warms, purifies, expands the heart and brain ; 
Makes a man godlike with the sacred force 
And elevation it accords to him ; 

How, the love-lesson learned, the love thrown 
back 

By one extends into a wider sphere, 

And takes the world into its great embrace. 

My lady ! O my darling ! O my love ! 

How, as those days I spent beside thee float 
Back on my memory, my heart awakes 
And makes them present ! all the joys alive, 

The pain so deadened by Time’s mellowing hand 
That all my thoughts of thee are tender-sweet 
As dying June days, even song of thrush, 
Moonlight on water, flow’rs that through the 
night 

Unseen waft odours, cooing of the doves 
In summer woods ! My blessing on thee, 
sweet!. 

The joy was all thy giving ; all the pain 
Was horn of circumstance. I thank my God, 
No thought of thee is tinged with bitterness ; 

My memory has never to record 
A frown of thine, a word less kindly toned, 

A hand withdrawn. Across the gulf of Time 
1 look upon thee as the men of old 
Looked on the angels sent with messages 
Direct from God. 

If I have spoken anght 

That hath brought courage to a fainting heart, 
Hath waked a soul to higher, holier aims, 

Hath given light in darkness, marked the wav 
That leads to Heaven — ’twas thou, beloved ! 
'tvras thou 

That wast that angel-messenger ’twixt God 
And me, His servant, teaching me to speak. 

It matters not that all unknown to thee 
Thou workedst out thy mission : — Love thro* 
thee, 

And God through Love, chose well their mes- 
senger. 

I think there’s not an hour of all those days 
I spent by Lady May I could not now 
Clearly remember. Even now I see , 

Each flower she loved the best ; large luscious 
roses. 

Apricot-tinted, heavy with the wealth 
Of odour rich yet subtle ; jasmine stars, 
Studding with light the dark of sombre green ; 
Fervid, fall-blooded cloves ; magnolias white, 
Each bloom a vase, filled up and brimming o’er 
With perfume on the balmy summer air — 
These, and a hundred others, to this day 
Bring her before me as I saw her then, 

And still shall see her till the day I die. 

Those days with anguish and with rapture 
filled! 

Sometimes I wonder how I ever kept 
My heart in silence ; never by a word, 

A look, a tremor of the hand, a sigh, 

Betrayed the passion that filled all my being 1 


Certain it is, that if she once had shown 
The slightest consciousness of what I felt — 

The faintest sense of what T might have felt — 

Had her eyes drooped from mine, her colour 
risen 

When I addressed her ; had she turned aside 
A moment from my glance — then all in vain 
I had struggled not to burst the gates that held 
The swelling torrent of my mighty love. 

She never dreamt of it : she was not proud. 

She treated me as friend and equal, still 
Was pleased to havo me near her, sought me 
out 

Amid her high-born guests, distinguished me 
Above them all. But in those very acts 
Was marked unconsciously the constant sense 
Of the barrier between ns, making love 
’Twixther and me a possibility 
Not once to be admitted. In her mind 
She never shaped such thought ; but there it 
lay 

A dormant embryo one word of mine 
Might wake and fashion. So I held my breath 
To keep it sleeping and unshapen still. 

And so ’twixt Heaven and Hell five days 
passed by, 

Five days and nights. Into what little space 
May the concentrate essence of a life 
Be Love-condensed ! 

The sixth day, Lady May 
And I were in the garden. ’Neath a beech 
That waved the verdant layers of its boughs 
With soft upheaving o’er a rustic seat 
I sat beside her. While she grouped her flow- 
ers, 

She had bid me read to her St. Agnes’ Eve, 

And, as I read, the hand that held the bloom 
Drooped on her knees, and all her angel face 
Grew lucent with the light of her sweet soul. 

Just so unto the eyes of Porphyro 
Had Madeline appeared. Ah, Porphyro, 

Thy heart’s own instinct to thy heart had told 
The boldness of thy venture would approve 
Rather than mar thv ennse with Madeline ! 

She loved thee, Porphyro ; and women call 
That noble courage in the man they love 
Which in the unloved were basest insolence 
The mildest Christian maid could scarce forgive 
To see her thus, and I alone with her — 

And all the summer in the balmy air — 

And my life’s summer in its fullest prime — 
And I to keep my voice untremulous, 

My eyes upon the book — my heaving heart 
From bursting into eloquence of love ! — 

I to refrain fh>m falling at her feet, 

And telling her how ail of me was given 
Unto her solely — how my heart and brain 
Were by the love of her enlarged, enriched, 
Ennobled and unfolded, — she my Moon, 

I her Endymion, worshipping with pain 
And passionate yearnings not to be declared ! 
What might have been I know not : but what 
was 

I must remember to my dying day. 

A step came down the path — a buoyant 
step, 
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And then a young man’s voice, a young man’s 
face, 

Full of glad confidence and of the sense 
Of bringing and receiving happiness, 

Burst through the boughs beside us. 

May arose ; 

Up to her temples leaped the sudden tide 
OF love and welcome m a circling flush 
Of vermeil rapture. 

“ Sydney come 1 ” she said, 
“ And I not know it 1 ” 

O’er my sight there spread 
A veil of darkness — in my ears arose 
A rush of many waters — on my brain 
A merciful numbness pressed. 

I cannot tell 

Distinctly what then happened. I believe 
Some form of introduction was gone through ; 
I dimly heard my name pronounced and his — 
Lord Clydesdale — and I dimly saw him bow, 
And bowed, no doubt, responsive. Then they 
went, 

Or I went — which I know not. But I woke 
Out of my trance of agony, and found 
Myself there in the garden all alone. 

Alone, beside the water ; gazing down 
Into its languid depths. 

How well a man 
Might rest down there, with all that even 
weight 

Of slow, cold water gliding over him, 

And whispering to the unrevealing sea 
The secret both would keep. Oh, to forget. 
Low pillowed in the ooze, this sudden stun 
That lay upon me like the whelming rocks 
That crushed the Titans ! Oh, to make ex- 
tinct- 

This dull, numb agony, ere it should wake 
To all the keen perception of itself 
I knew must follow ! 

Just then at my feet 
A faint, complaining, wistful cry arose : 

I turned, and gazing upward to my face 
With such a look of human sympathy 
As seldom speaks from human eyes, I saw 
May’s dog, Consuelo, that ne’er left her side, 
That scarce vouchsafed a motion of his tail 
To any blandishment from other hand ; 

A nervous creature, shy and cold and strange 
To all but her, to her the soul of love. 

Living but in the circling atmosphere 
Of her life-giVing presence. As I turned, 

He stirred liis tail and whined again, and 
reared 

His little paws against my knee, and sought 
To lick my listless hand. 

That turned the tide 

And current of my thoughts : I truly think 
That saved me. Bending down upon my knee, 
I took the little creature m my arms, 

And pressed him nestling to my aching heart — 
Was not his aching with the self-same pain ? — 
And kissed his glossy head, and let the rain 
Of my released tears fall thick on it. 


I could not sleep again beneath the roof 
That sheltered him — her lover — so I feigned 
An urgent summons calling me away. 

Had it been possible I would have fled 
Upon the instant, not again to see 
That love-look on her face. I almost wished 
She knew I loved her, that her tender soul 
Might bid her veil it, and replace its light 
With decent pity for the man who went 
Forth from her presence with a dying heart 
Into an empty world. 

Did she divine 

Aught of my agony ? I sometimes feel 
Nigh sure she guessed it : for I saw a change 
Come o’er her face — a quick inquiry spring 
Up to her eyes as mine encountered them, 

And then they fell, and tpen a troubled flush — 

0 Heaven! how difPrent to the blush that 

burned 

My life’s life out anon ! — distressed her face, 
And her voice trembled. 

Then I turned to go, 
And closed the door between us, and outside 

1 paused to man myself ere going forth 
With dying heart into the empty world. 

The handle turned full softly : then appeared 
Her face, suflusfcd with a pitying pain 
That brought my soul before her on its knees 
To kiss her garment’s hem. 

She spoke my name : 

" Consuelo wants to follow you. It seems ” — 
And here she smiled a little tender smile — 

“ You’ve made him faithless to me : since his 
love 

Is yours now more than mine, he shall be 
yours; 

I give him freely.” Here she took the dog 
Into her arms and kissed his head, the while 
Her sweet eyes filled with tears, and then she 
pressed 

Him silently into my arms and turned, 

And the door closed, and I was left alone. 

Long years of travel followed ; for I felt 
My usual world too small to hold my grief : 

I must go forth and wander up and down 
Among the high- and bye-wavs of the earth, 
Self-goaded to a ceaseless restlessness, 

Until the vastness of the world should grow 
Upon its sense ^nd dwarf it to itself, 

And make it feel what a mere speck it was 
In man’s time and the universe — what then 
In God’s own Heaven and in Eternity ? 

Consuelo never left me till the day 
He breathed his little faithful loving life 
Out softly in my arms, his tender eyes 
Gazing upon me till the films of death 
For ever veiled them. Softly now he lies 
Where mighty sighings of the Desert wind 
Sound ’mid the cedar-boughs of Lebanon. 

Then I retnmed to England, and we met ; 
She — Lady Clydesdale — mother, wife — with 
all 

Her girlish beauty ripened to a rich. 

Full, perfect womanhood. But, as we met, 
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The sweet old smile, that ever seemed to grow 
Half sadly — 'twas so tender — from the depths 
Of her dear eyes, so brought back the old time 
And all that had been, that I kept away, 

Lest all the love-springs lying in my heart 
Should, welling up, o’erwhelm it once again. 

She was my first, my last, my only love. 

She sleeps now in her grave; and when at 
night 

I see the moonbeams gliding on my bed, 

And hear the night-wind sighing in the yew, 

I think, so glide the beams, so sighs the wind 
Above her tomb in that green quiet spot 
Where I shall lie beside ner when, in peace, 
God shall release me from this mortal coil 
I neither love nor hate, but bear content 
While *ds His pleasure. May His will be 
done ! 

Marguerite A. Power. 


From the Argosy, 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES. 

Coxsidered as white threads, efferent or 
afferent, belonging either to the cerebro- 
spinal or sympathetic system, the Nerves 
require, so far as 1 am aware, no apology. 
An apology for the Glands, or the Tendons, 
or the Medulla Oblongata would be just as 
much to the purpose. We know that be- 
tween Dogmatism and Final Causes men 
fall to the ground ; and that Paley has, in 
his Natural Theology , felt it polite to offer 
something like an apology for cork-trees, 
for which he could find no ginger-beer 
bottles. Bat if the reader expects any of 
the crudities of physiology in this paper he 
will ' be disappointed : pretty certainly he 
does not expect any, but he must be a very 
small reader if his experience has not taught 
him that he must constantly submit to be 
informed of unnecessary things. It is part 
of the established economy of the essay to 
exclude, with flourishes of phrase, what no 
human being would ever suppose was going 
to be taken in. 

The Nerves, then, for our present pur- 
pose, are 44 as one should say,” the Nerves ! 
If as scientific men assure us, there is, with- 
out Nerve, no Thought (this deviation from 
the rule just laid down is more apparent 
than real, and if it were real, is only the fe- 
licitous exception which illuminates the 
rule), we can hardly have too much of the 
Nerves, unless we of Thought can have too 
much. Perhaps it may maliciously be said 
that we can, and that something depends 
upon the quality. No doubt ; but we can 
also have too little. Taken absolutely, 


Thought is a good thing, and I appeal to 
common experience to declare if an excess 
of a good thing is Nature’s rule ? On the 
contrary, it is so decidedly her exception 
that a’ proverb, of that defiant tone which 
is usual in proverbs which apply to excep- 
tions, has, been made on purpose to include 
the accident when it does happen to happen. 
Yet there is such a prejudice against the 
.Nerves that even the Muscles have been 
preferred to them, and that, too, in a con- 
nection the most unlikely. 

No human being has yet pretended to 
think with his Muscles, or feel with his 
muscles. Who ever heard of the aspiration 
of a biceps ? And yet we have been told 
of Muscular Christians, never of Nervous 
Christians. It is true the phrase Muscular 
Christianity has been repudiated by Mr. 
Kingsley, and very properly ; but not, as I 
conceive, on sufficiently broad grounds. A 
Christian must, like other people, have mus- 
cles, macerate him as you will ; nor is it 
easy to conceive him without bones. But I 
appeal to physiologists whether the Sympa- 
thetic Nervous System is not reckoned a 
great channel of emotion ? (this is another 
Felicitous and illuminating exception, ad- 
mitted because d solitary exception is al- 
ways held in suspicion). The philosophic 
physiologist is welcome to suggest that the 
real final synthesis of nature defeats all such 
distinctions — we can some of us see where 
that drives him to — but. in the meantime, 
a nervous Christian is a far more natural 
combination than a muscular one. 

The truth, however, is, that the Nerves 
are the objects of systematic enmity and de- 
preciation among mankind at large. Fat, 
however if may excite complaint in the fat 
person, is not, I believe, an object of enmity, 
except in an omnibus or in some position 
where it occupies an unusual portion of the 
planetary space. Prophetic denunciations 
against such as be fat in Zion are on record ; 
none against such as be nervous. Yet the 
fat man is tolerated, loved, at worst laughed 
at : while the nervous man is not only 
laughed at, he is disliked. But is it Fat 
that has been the chief benefactor of the 
human race ? Was it a fat man that in- 
vented printing ? Was it a fat man that 
discovered the circulation of the blood ? 
Was George Stephenson fat? Were the 
martyrs fat men ? Heliogabahis was, but 
was Antoninus ? Julius Caesar, though for 
his own selfish ends he preferred fat men 
about his person, was he fat himself? Was 
Hampden a fat man ? Was Milton ? Was 
Cromwell? Was William III.? No; it 
was George IY. who was the fat man : and 
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he built the fat pavilion at 1 Brighton. 
Charles James Fox was fat ; but he gam- 
bled. Falstaff was fat; but he was not a 
respectable character. Hamlet, again, was 
fat ; but he believed in ghosts and was a 
very undecided young map. The fattest 
man of modern times is a distinguished un- 
dertaker — he may make good coffins, but 
1 am not a judge of coffins. Oh the other 
hand, is Mr. Tennyson fat ? Is Mr. John 
Stuart Mill fat? Is Mr. Browning fat? 
Js Mr. Gladstone fat ? No ; the nation 
would not trust its income with a fat man ; 
it knows better. The only fat financier I 
ever heard of was Mr. Hudson the railway 
king. Thus, it is with nervous men that we 
trust our money, and it is from nervous 
men that we expect all that makes money 
worth having. Or if this statement should 
be too wide, let it be met by contradiction 
-—there are plenty of contradictory people 
in the world — and the other side have too 
long had it all their own way — have too 
long been permitted to treat the Nervous 
as not only miserable in themselves but the 
causes of misery in others. 

Part of this results from sheer error in 
classification. It was with extreme indigna- 
tion that I once read “Dr. Trotter (of 
Bath) on the Nervous Temperament ” — a 
book lent to me by a friend, who supposed 
me to be, as a nervous man, 'both wretched 
and a cause of wretchedness. In Dr. Trot- 
ter I found an elaborate discussion of — In- 
digestion ! His idea of a nervous person 
was, I found, a person who had “ the wind ; ” 
who had a poor appetite ; who had ignomin- 
ious symptoms not to be particularized; 
who suffered from “ borborrigmi” And his 
prescriptions were such beggarly elements 
as calcined magnesia : gentian : exercise : 
occupation ; and “ the warm gums.” I re- 
turned the book with disgust, assuring my 
friend that, however nervous I might be, 
I never had 44 the wind ; ” knew nothing of 
“ borborrigmi ; ” ate like a trooper ; walked 
ten miles a day ; and had ample “ occupa- 
tion.” To th.is hour I find people who “ un- 
derstand ” — ah, how people do 44 under- 
stand ” things ! — that I am “ nervous,” sup- 
pose that what they call “ nervousness ” is a 
sort of disease. They recommend rhubarb, 
or peppermint drops, or more exercise, or 
pale ale. The fact is they do not under- 
stand vivacity of sensation. They think it 
is a complaint, they localize it in the regions 
under or below the waistband; and pre- 
scribe to the 44 nervous ” just as a penguin 
or a^porpoise might prescribe to a darting 
swallow or a leaping salmon. 


Thus, the nervous suffer in popular esti- 
mation because they are confounded with 
the dyspeptic, and, it may be added, with 
the hysterical. There is a complaint, or 
manifestation, or something, which in the 
days of Pamela and Joseph Andrews was 
known as the megrims, or the doldrums, or 
the vapours ; it was a fine madam’s common 
excuse for not being seen, or for neglecting 
a duty, and it was supposed to be cured by 
“ Hungary water,” for which the modern 
succedaneum is red lavender. I found all 
the symptoms of the “ megrims ” described 
in Dr. Trotter’s book as symptoms of the 
nervous temperament. In the name of all 
the nervous I indignantly repel the slan- 
der ; that is just the way of the world — it 
never will discriminate. Let hysterics 
speak for themselves, toe, the real honest 
44 nervous ” ladies and gentlemen, do not 
have 44 a difficulty in swallowing,” and, most 
distinctly, do not have 44 St. Vitus's dance,” 
which is described by the infamous Trotter 
as part of the ordinary diagnosis of our tem- 
perament ! I speak both m sorrow and in 
anger, but 'without surprise ; for have not 
many of us, comrades in nervousness, been 
asked, “ What makes you so nervous ? You 
should take tonics ! ” when we were no more 
“nervous "in that sense than the jubilant 
shrimp at sunset, or the lark in the happy 
agitation of his matin song. 

The truth is, the vulgar phlegmatic do 
not love to see others lively and brisk. A 
creature with only a few sides — say two, 
an inside and an outside — is naturally 
jealous of another with a hundred facets, 
or is at least puzzled by it. So, a croco- 
dile, which taxes fifteen minutes to turn 
round, might fancy a kitten chasing its own 
tail mad or diseased. True, as we all 
know, or as the attendants at many places 
of public entertainment will tell us if we 
ask, the phlegmatic vulgar are particularly 
fond of watching machinery in motion, any- 
thing that “ goes of itself” is a passion with 
them. But then there is here no room for 
comparison or jealousy. The phlegmatic 
man knows that he might stop a steam- 
bobbin ; that, in any case, he can do things 
the bobbin cannot do, and that somebody 
could make another bobbin. But he can- 
not repress the disturbing mobility of the 
nervous man ; he may impute borborrigmi , 
and recommend potass or cardamoms, or 
even 44 the warm gums ; ” but he could not 
have given Elizabeth Barrett Browning in 
charge for reminding him of a fire-fly, or 
stopped Douglas Jerrold like a steam-bob- 
bin. Thank heavens, we have yet our Mag- 
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na Charts, our Bill of Rights, our liberty 
of the subject ! Sunt certi denique Jines — 
there are limits, and it galls him. 

One thing remains — he can confound 
nervousness with indigestion, and make it 
odious by maladive associations innumer- 
able. It is high time to write this Apology, 
and disclaim the whole, from Indescribable 
Agony, and Incapacity for Business, to the 
end of the alphabet. We nervous folk 
have no agony, and are not incapable. Our 
Nerves are not disease, they are capacity ; 
we have as much right to wonder at your 
lethargy as you at our vivacity. 

Nervous people, again, are constantly 
confounded with ill-tempered people. .Now, 
the one essential condition of genuine ill- 
temper is stupidity. It is the fool, and the 
fool only, he who cannot quickly distinguish 
between accident and design, and readily 
trace effects to causes, that is angry with- 
out cause, or for more than a minute beyond 
cause. Now, your nervous man is not often 
a fool — how should he be ? — and is rarely 
absurd in his anger. It is true he may 
often be tempted to express his disgust at 
the ineptitudes of others, but what then ? 
a sensitive creature, 

More sensible than are the horns of cockled 
snails, 

(is that correct ?) must have some means of 
protecting itself. There are limits to hu- 
man endurance, and who will have the 
boldness to fix them ? Job was patient, 
but 44 did Job e'er lose a barrel of such ale ? ” 
When the fire has been let out, and the 
door left unshut, and the letter put into the 
wrong box, and the sheet put damp on the 
bed for the seven times seventieth time ; 
when 44 gentle dullness.” glorying in its 
shame, has had my right cheek and my 
left, is the common privilege of speech to 
be denied me ? No, and if my speech is 
pungent, it is a mercy to gentle dullness, as 
well as a relief to me. In Homer even the 
wounded god may complain ; is the right 
of complaint refused to me, because I hap- 
pen to understand the use of words ? How 
is gentle dullness to know its differentia 
aniess the nervous people howl when hit, 
and use appropriate and convincing lan- 
guage ? The displeased surprise which the 
sensitive involuntarily manifest at the in- 
sensibility of the insensible is a beneficent 
provision for the Education of the Human 
Race. This is a great topic, and worthy of 
extensive treatment. The average human 
being, he who is always speaking opprobri- 
oualy of the Nerves, is distinguished by 
three characteristics : — 


151 

1. He never knows when a thing is going 
to happen. 

2. He never knows when a thing is hap- 
pening. 

3. He never remembers a thing when it 
has happened. 

These melancholy features, which are, in 
truth, the brand of inferiority, he turns to a 
boast. It is the function of the nervous, a 
function not free from pain, to worry him 
into proper sensibility. If he knew his 

lace, and his obligations, he would sing 

ymn8 in praise of his benefactors : — 

Who taught me when there was a draught. 
And showed me perils fore and aft, 

And frowned when I, untimely, laughed ? 

The Nervous ! 

Who told me when the glass would rise 
Or fall, and with their prophecies 
Or recollections, made me wise ? 

Th<j Nervous ! 

Who heard a crash before it fell, 

And knew things were not going well, 

And would some warning story tell ? 

The Nervous ! 

Who, when I was a pachyderm, 

By many a proper, piercing tenn, 

Thinned my coarse skin, so hard and firm ? 

The Nervous 1 

The difference between the nervous and 
those who depreciate them is not, however, 
to be expressed by such a figure as that of 
a difference in the thickness of the skin. 
Compared with the phlegmatic vulgar the 
nervous have antennaz — they have a sixth 
sense — a second sight ! They 44 see as 
from a tower the end of all,” when others 
see only fog. They are the Jessie Browns 
of every Lucknow.* They are the Hugin 
and Mugin of Odin's ears. They possess 
all the fairies’ gifts that the unselfish need 
care for. They carry the turquoise that 
turns yellow at the approach of a lie ; and, 
to make an end of raptures, they have their 
inconveniences, and very often get their 
light narrow wheels knocked about by the 
abounding heavy broad wheels of life. But 
their revenges compensate them. When 
Count D’Orsay, in his filmily-built chaise, 
struck off the wheel of a stupid, stolid 
brewer’s dray that obstinately blocked the 

* I am told for the thousandth time that this story 
is not true. Hut what business is that of mine? I 
roll the responsibility back upon the originator — 
why should we doubt a gentleman’s word ? “ Gen- 
tleman, indeed I ” says a voice — “ it was a penny-a- 
liner!” But surely a man may tell the truth at a 
penny a line — he is far more likely to grow florid 
if you offer him a guinea a line 1 
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path, he called it the triumph of mind over 
matter. Such is the triumph of the nervous 
element over the phlegmatic element in 
human affairs. And, if it sometimes gets 
the worst of it, what then ? “ You young 
rascal,” said the old gentleman to the rash 
little boy in the street, u if that cab had 
run over you where would you have been 
then ? ” and the boy answered/ 4 Up behind, 
a-takin’ of his number ! ” Just so ; when 
vulgar brute force runs over Nerve, where 
is Nerve immediately ? Why, u Up behind, 
a-takin* of his number ! ” It is a glorious 
mission. 

All men despise, or think they despise, 
or pretend to despise, cowards. And — 
this is another misrepresentation — with 
cowards the nervous are perpetually con- 
founded. Now let us waive all distinctions 

— which, indeed, can never be made final 

— between moral and physical courage, 
and it will certainly not be found that the 
bravest men are the least nervous. The 
greatest of the Napiers was an exquisitely 
nervous man. The late Rev. F. W. Rob- 
ertson of Brighton may be said to have died 
of a fine nervous system — but he had all 
the instincts and characteristics of a soldier, 
and sacrificed himself to his father’s wish in 
entering the church instead of the army. 
The list of illustrative instances might be 
much extended ; but it is unnecessary. 
Without pushing beyond th^ truth, and 
looking candidly round the whole subject, 
we must all of us see that it is absurd to 
suppose the highest forms of any fine quality 
exhibited by the lower organizations. The 
very essence of being “ nervous ” is appre- 
hensiveness, or being quick to apprehend 
things. This may minister to fearfulness, 
but it is not fear. The hawk is not afraid 
of his prey because he sees it afar off, nor 
the savage of his enemy because he hears 
the tramp of his advance miles away in the 
desert. — But a nervous writer, using sim- 
iles like these on a simple subject, in a 
pla} T ful vein, is afraid of making the subject 
absurd, and stops short 1 

It may be taken for granted by phleg- 
matic people that the apprehensiveness of 
the high nervous temperament is far great- 
er than it appears, or than it can be intel- 
ligibly represented to be. We all know 
the famous Turner anecdote. 44 Mr. Tur- 
ner, I never saw blues and reds like yours 
in the sky 1 ” 44 No, ma’am ; but don’t you 
wish you could ? ” Now, in reality, no hu- 
man being need wish to change places with 
another — it may be my mistake, but I do 
not believe any human being ever does, or 
did, or will wish to relinquish his identity : 
no, not on the rack. But that the “ nerves” | 


| see 44 blues and reds ” which others do not 
see ; that the difference between moderate 
nerve and much nerve is the difference 
| between the apprehensiveness of a babe 
and the apprehensiveness of a grown per- 
son is as certain as that twice three are six. 
In reality the old schoolboy story of “ Eyes 
and No-Eyes ” ought to be called Nerves 
and No-Nerves ; although an image bor- 
rowed from the sense of sight may help us 
to apprehend the difference between an 
organization like that of the stout trades- 
man next door, and De Quincey or Hartley 
Coleridge. I have often wondered how 
short-sighted men are affected by female 
beauty. How do they feel in a ball-room 
for instance ? Necessarily short sight must 
miss seeing loveliness at the farther end of 
the room ; while ordinary sight might have 
the whole current of his life changed by it. 
How ridiculous, one might here say, is our 
moral criticism of each other, unless we re- 
gard it as give-and-take, tit-for-tat — not 
that my wrongness is lessened by your 
wrongness, you know, or that moral dis- 
tinctions are obliterated, but that in what 
may be called the courtesies of ethics, the 
mote must remember the beam. 

I do not at all know whether human con- 
ditions are equally balanced, nor even 
whether they are 44 pretty equally ” balanced 
or not. It is often asserted, but nobody 
knows anything about it. But in mere 
quantity of sensation, the nervous people 
would probably claim to have the best of 
it What, in the pleasures of sense V Yes, 
certainly, says our nervous friend, a fig for 
your pleasures of sense ! What is u sense ? ” 
Do you mean to tell me that the man who 
could 44 die of a rose in aromatic pain ” does 
not get more delight out of “ sense ” than a 
horn-handed clown V more even at given 
hours, to say nothing of memory and hope ; 
the echo, the refraction, the resonance, the 
reduplications of joy ? 

. . . Let spirit star the dome 
Of flesh, that flesh may miss no peak ! 

Do you mean to tell me that if Nerves sees 
the sun before he rises and after he sets, as 
well as all the time he is above the horizon, 
he does not get more pleasure out of the 
sun ? Yes, says No-Nerves, I do mean to 
say that ; he has discounted his pleasure, 
and his memory is regret. And, ah, how I 
can plague him 1 I can ban" doors, and 
stump about over his head till he maddens! 
I can spoil all his pleasures by slipping in 
little sly drops — one drop to a cup is 
enough ! — of poison that others would not 
taste. And I know that the shifting winds. 
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and the creeping clouds, the han^j of a curl, 
the delay of a minute, the suspicion that 
some one is in pain, a knock at the door, 
a cat on the tiles, a mere film or phantasm 
of a smile or a frown, can make him uncom- 
fortable ? — Ah, says Nerves, you know all 
that, do you ? But you do not know 
enough. This hyperapprehensiveness of 
mine is far greater than you fancy. You 
would shrink into nothing, collapse, zusam - 
menfabren if you knew it all. You think I 
am irritable sometimes ? In the scientific 
sense alway but in the base sense not so 
oiten — 

What’s done you partly may compute, 

But never what’s resisted ; — 

and if I were to let you see how much I 
discern of cause for irritation, you would 
discern how much I forbear. But life 
would be impossible to us both if I were to 
make disclosures. My friend, I not only 
know that I am surrounded by Things and 
Persons as you do ; I have in addition an 
incessant sixth sense of Things and Per- 
sons, of what is past, present, and to come. 
Yon live in the world, No-Nerves. I live 
in the world, and in a refracting atmos- 
phere of the world as well. Which is the 
better man of the two ? I don’t know. 
Which is the happier ? I don’t care. 

For this style of answer may be quoted 
at least the authority of Confucius. Some 
one asked him how many stars there were 
in the sky ? “I don’t know,” said he, “ I 
mind things near me.” The questioner re- 
sumed, 44 Then how many hairs are there 
in the cat’s back ? ” 41 I don’t care,” said 

the philosopher. This is the quip- heroic — 
omitted by Touchstone in his well-known 
enumeration. But, to deal more civilly 
with the matter. An elderly lady once 
asked how I thought a person would feel 
who was sure of going to heaven. In a 
long and very eloquent speech, I told her 
my views. To my surprise, she was not 
comforted ; on the contrary, she began to 
cry, saying, “Ah, then, I shall never go 
to heaven, for I never felt a bit like that!'’ 
But in five minutes I had convinced her 
that she did feel like that. I simply altered 
the phraseology of my description, and she 
recognized the picture at once — she had 
felt just what I described. The moral is 
obvious. Let no person who happens to 
read anything here written of the joys of 
nervousness go a-crying and say, “ I never 
felt Hke that T ” — a little explanation might 
set all to rights. Very likely you have been 
talking prose all your life without knowing 
it. Adi I say is, do not let us have any 
abase of the Nerves. Do not confound | 


nervousness with the megrims, or the dol- 
drums, or any other complaint. Do not 
confound it with cowardice or ill-temper. 
And, when you come into practical rela- 
tions with it in daily life, put it upon its 
defence as seldom as you can. It never 
forgets — and if it is a decent sort of ner- 
vousness it will reward you some day for 
not driving it into anything more than 
general ana remote apologies like the pres- 
ent Matthew Browne. 


From the Argosy. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SCOTCHMEN. 

Are all Scotchmen alike ? Is it enough to 
say of a man that he is a Scotchman to con- 
vey a full and accurate idea respecting 
him ? On the contrary there is perhaps a 
greater diversity of character in Scotland 
than in any other country. Let a classifica- 
tion of Scotchmen be, with equal fairness, 
brevity, and modesty, attempted by one 
who thinks that though national peculiari- 
ties cannot be artificially maintained, yet 
that their decay is ever to be lamented, 
and that cosmopolitanism is infinitely detest- 
able. 

The Canny Scot is so well known as 
scarcely to require description. He carries 
caution, cunning, and selfishness to excess. 
Deceitful when a purpose is to be accom- 
plished, he is not habitually deceitful. One 
thing he never loses sight of — his own in- 
terest. But of his own interest he is not 
the most enlightened judge. His sycophan- 
cy disgusts, and he forgets that a cowardly 
reserve may war with a comprehensive pru- 
dence. As a general rule, address accom- 
plishes more than tact, tact more than tal- 
ent, talent more than genius. It is to ad- 
dress, to adroitness, to astuteness, that the 
Canny Scot trusts. For the most part the 
Canny Scot is a native of the north-eastern 
part of Scotland. The weakness of the 
Canny Scot is, that he is glad — not from 
hypocrisy, but from vanity — to get credit 
for virtues that he does not possess. So far 
from being the normal Scotchman, the Can- 
ny Scot is nowhere so warmly hated as in 
Scotland itself. 

It would be more easy to demonstrate 
that the U ncanny Scot is the normal Scotch- 
man. The Uncanny Scot has many noble 
qualities : — he is romantic, chivalrous, gen- 
erous ; an idealist, but wild and reckless. 
From vice he is altogether free, but almost 
$very step that he takes is a folly, and al- 
most every word that he utters is an indis- 
cretion ; and he is more terribly pu ) 
for his indiscretions and his follies than oth- 
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er men for their vices. The tragic remorses, | petite are things in themselves evil, they* 
which from time to time assail him, do not are always in open or secret revolt against 
make him wiser ; they simply intensify his nature. Holy Willie is one of the secret 
lawless and anarchic temper. Yet he is rebels. Being orthodox, moreover, he 
keenly sensitive to ridicule and to good re- ! does not think himself obliged to be moral, 
port. He dreads calumny, and would fain ' The Neerdoweel Scot resembles the Eng- 
stand well with earnest men. It is in the ; lish scapegrace. For the English scape- 
reaction against the Canny Scot, and in the grace, however, there is hope ; for the 
loathing for the ecclesiastical despotism of | Scottish Neerdoweel, none. The Scotch 
Scotland, that we must seek the secret of, heart, though lull of tenderness, has no 
the Uncanny Scot’s conduct. His life is a j mercy for the sinner, and hunts him down 
painful atfd fruitless fatality, and his facul- with the ferocity of the bloodhound. Hence, 
ties and aspirings are invariably wasted, if the Scotch blackguard is the worst and 
His consolation when dying must be that, most incorrigible of blackguards, it is the 
if he has accomplished httle, he has had fault of his grimly merciless country. 

\ magnificent dreams. The Dominie Scot is the pedantic Scot. 

The Dour Scot is the grim, hard, pertina- Few Scotchmen are quite free from pedant- 
cious Scot. Work is for him a fierce and ry. Nearly all young Scotchmen think 
gloomy pleasure. Necessity may turn him that they are bound to play the Dominie — * 
irom his purpose — reason never. Though bound to instruct and illuminate the uni- 
a singularly unamiable mortal, he can do verse. The moment a young Scotchman 
memorable things if you set him to the enters England, he appoints himself reform- 
right sort of labour, humour him a little, ; er, professor, missionary, and judge ; he 
and carefully abstain from thwarting him. knows everything, and he wants to teach 
The Pawkie Scot is the Scot who is everybody. Gradually he learns a little 
shrewd, and who prides himself on his wisdom and modesty. But there are Scotch- 
shrewdness. He is a born lawyer, Jesuit, men who, whether they remain at home, or 
casuist ; he is at once an intellectual athlete travel the world over, can never put off* 
and an intellectual detective ; and he is of- the Dominie. A Scotchman is, spite of genu- 
ten guilty of monstrous cruelties and villa- ine and noble qualities, not a very attrac- 
nies, but from the love of intellectual ex- ti.ve animal at the best, and his dominie 
citeraent and triumph, not from avarice or mania does not add to his popularity, 
ambition. The devil he admires, not for The Guffawing Scot is the man whose life 
being wicked, but for being clever. is one long, loud laugh. Only the most 

The Snell Scot resembles in many conceited of cockneys can venture to main- 
points the Pawkie Scot ; but it is the re- tain that the Scotch have no wit and humor, 
ward, and not the pursuit, which principal- They have abundance of both. But the 
ly fascinates him. His intellect is sharper enjoyment of laughter is, with the Scotch 
than that of the Pawkie Scot, but not so generally, and with the Guffawing Scot in 
robust. The Pawkie Scot has a thousand particular, a thing apart from humor and 
different schemes, the Snell Scot fastens wit. The Scotch are better laughers than 
through life on one scheme. He scruples the English, and the Guffawing Scot is the 
not to employ all means, yet he prefers a i best laugher in the world. There is talk in 
strict economy of means. In every profes- these days of Homeric, truly colossal laugh- 
sion he may be found; but whatever his oc- ter; but Homeric laughter is transcended 
cupation, you always see him going straight by the Guffawing Scot, 
to nis object. The Douce Scot is an Epicurean, but a sort 

The Blate Scot is the bashful Scot. Now of earnest Epicurean. He is not a coward, 
there are bashful men everywhere, but the and he is not selfish. His pleasures, how- 
Blate Scot carries bashfulness to its most ever, and his good qualities, are all of the 
absurd degree. Yet if Scottish bashfulness quiet kind. Delighted to serve others, he 
is unmatched, Scottish impudence is un- is still more delighted to brood on his own 
matched too ; and it has not, like Irish Im- thoughts. He has contentment and cheer- 
pudence, any atoning attributes. It is fulness as a natural heritage, and they are 
coarse, ugly, fierce, and greedy. his whole philosophy and religion. 

The Holy WiUie Scot is an accomplished The Braw Scot is the handsome, gallant 

^ rite, though not a hypocrite of the Scot, who ‘represents not the higher attri- 
ffe type. He has no tragic dignity, butes of his countrymen, but their normal 
ho is simply the caricature of Scottish Cal- virtues, their spontaneousness, their sympa- 
v an ism. The Scotch have strong appetites thy. He is neither canny nor uncanny, 
and strong passions. As they are taught, but joyous, brave, unaffected — a natural 
however, from infancy, that passion and ap- gentleman, with just as much of the moun- 
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taineer’s wildness as is pleasant. Of his 
huge strength he manifests no more than is 
sufficient to keep fops and fools from insult- 
ing him. 

The Wear if u' Scot is the monotonous 
creature who insists on dragging you into 
.the barren realm of cants and commonplaces 
and provincial platitudes. He is prosaic 
a 3 a grindstone, and has about the 
same amount of music and of mean- 
ing in him. With his own small af- 
fairs, and with Scotland’s small nota- 
bilities, he bores you to death. If he were 
a leech seizing you, he could at least be 
shaken off ; but he is a tapeworm, piercing 
into your vitals, and there abiding. Keep 
clear of this dreary mortal if you wish to 
avoid a worse death than his who perishes 
* of thirst in the desert. 

The Pirnickety Scot is the being who 
seems as if he had been made with a pair 
of the smallest scissors, and as if he thought 
that a pair of the smallest scissors were the 
fittest weapon to apply to all questions. He 
is sharp, subtle, always darting from point 
to point, and always talking about precision. 

The Thraum Scot is the rancorous, can- 
tankerous Scot, who is so perverse that he 
is never so displeased with himself as when 
he has so far forgotten his nature as to be 
pleased for a moment with something or 
somebody. He cultivates bad temper, half 
with artistic skill and half with religious 
zeaL 

The Arglebargleing Scot is the disputa- 
tious Scot. He is the pest of Scotland, and 
England would rejoice if Scotland kept 
him to herself. It is really no small annoy- 
ance, when you have made the most unim- 
portant and inoffensive statement, to be im- 
mediately assailed by a whole battery of 
arguments against it. Not the smallest 
assertion does the Arglebargleing Scot allow 
you to make, without giving it a direct and 
decided denial. Even if you yield the 
point, he goes on combating. He finds that 
you have yielded too much, or have not 
yielded in the right fashion. Your very 
silence is provocative of deadly conflict. 

The Flodden Scot is the Scot who main- 
tains that the Scotch lost the battle of 
Flodden by mistake ; that the English are 
a match for the world, and that the Scotch 
have always been more than a match for 
the English ; and that all the most famous 
British victories for two hundred years have 
been gained by Scottish valour. The belief j 
is hannless enough. j 


! The Auldfarrant Scot is a kind of village 
Socrates. He is shrewd, knows a great 
deal, but does not parade either his shrewd- 
ness or his knowledge. People trust his 
counsels, like to hear his discourse ; but he 
does not obtrude the former, and is. not 
lavish of the latter. The characteristic of 
the Auldfarrant Scot is general sagacity. 

The Bawbee Scot is the sordid, saving 
Scot. That the Scotch are a mean people, 
is about as true as that they are destitute of 
wit and humour. They are unboundedly 
hospitable, and, both as individuals and as a 
nation, they can be magnificently generous. 
For the things that really interest them 
such as religion, they give enormous 
sums in the most ungrudging spirit. 
But it must be confessed that Scotch 
penuriousness is tragically minute, and 
cuts very keen ; and the Bawbee Scot, 
without being absolutely a miser, has, in his 
f cupidity, a good deal of the maniac. 

The Montrose Scot is the Scot whose 
whole being is grace and genius and chival- 
ry and devotedness. In the hero and 
martyr, Montrose, Scotland saw all her 
divinest elements blending into radiant 
beauty. But Scotland has had many 
Montroses, and she will have many more as 
long as the poetry and the pride of national 
memories are dear to her heart. 

The Irving Scot is the prophetic Scot. 
Prophecy is not so much prediction as in- 
spired and godlike utterance. The Scotch 
are, the English are not, a prophetic people. 
Of all recent Scottish prophets, incom- 
parably the greatest was Edward Irving: 
a man whose nobleness the world knew not 
till the world saw his face no more. Those 
worship at his tomb who vilified and ridi- 
culed him when he marched, a giant in the 
midst of the living. It is to the Irving or 
prophetic Scot that Scotland must look for 
moral and religious regeneration. 

We have given some — we do not say 
that w 6 have given all — of the types of 
the Scottish nature. 

In the days when France and Scotland 
were allies, the French thoroughly under- 
stood and warmly valued the Scotch. The 
English have never either understood or 
valued them. It cannot be said that herein 
the English have been influenced, even by 
prejudices. They have simply repeated 
some absurd jargon about the Scotch which 
had once been uttered, a jargon which 
might be be called a calumny, if it were not 
so helplessly absurd. W. M. 
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AN ESSAY ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 

The discovery of a grey hair when you 
are brushing out your whiskers of a morn- 
ing — first fallen flake of the coming snows 
of age — is a disagreeable thing. So is the 
intimation from your old friend and com- 
rade that his eldest daughter is about to be 
married. So are flying twinges of gout, 
shortness of breath on the hill-side, the fact 
that even the moderate use of your 
friends* wines at dinner upsets you. These 
things are disagreeable because they tell 
you that you are no longer young — that 
you have passed through youth, are now in 
middle age, and faring onward to the shad- 
ows in which, somewhere, a grave is hid. 

Thirty is the age of the gods — and the 
first grey hair informs you that you are at 
least ten or twelve years older than. that. 
Apollo is never middle-aged, but you are. 
Olympus lies several years behind you. 
You have lived for more than half your nat- 
ural term ; and you know the road which 
lies before you is very different from that 
which lies behind. You have yourself 
changed. In the present man of forty-two 
you can barely recognize the boy of nineteen 
that once was. Hope sang on the sunny 
slope of life’s hill as you ascended ; she is 
busily siqging the old song in the ears of a 
new generation — but you have passed out 
of the reach of her voice. You have tried 
your strength : you have learned precisely 
what yoq can do: you have thrown the 
hammer so often that you know to an inch 
how far you can throw it — at least you are 
a great fool if you do not. The world, too, 
has been looking on and has made up her 
mind about you. She has appraised and 
valued you as an auctioneer appraises and 
values an estate or the furniture of a house. 
“ Once you served Prince Florizel and 
wore three pile,” but the brave days of 
campaigning are over. What to you are 
canzonets and love-songs ? The mighty 
passion is vapid and second-hand. Cupid 
will never more flutter rosily over your 
head ; at most he will only flutter in an un- 
inspired fashion above the head of your 
daughter-in-law. You have sailed round 
the world, seen all its wonders, and come 
home again, and must adorn your dwelling 
as best you can with the rare things you 
have picked up on the way. At life’s table 
you have tasted of every dish except the 
Covered One, and of that you will have 
your share by-and-by. The road over 
which you are fated to march is more than 
half accomplished, and at every onward 


stage the scenery is certain to become more 
sombre, and in due time the twilight will 
fall. To you, on your onward journey 
there will be little to astonish, little to de- 
light. The Interpreter’s House is behind 
where you first read the poets ; so is also the 
House Beautiful with the Three Damsels 
where you first learned, to love. As you 

E ass onward you are attended by your 
enchman Memory, who may be either the 
cheerfullest or gloomiest of companions. 
You have come up out of the sweet-smelling 
valley-flowers ; you are now on the broken 
granite, seamed and wririkled, with dried 
up water-courses; and before you, striking 
you full in the face, is the broad disk of the 
solitary setting sun. 

One does not like to be an old fogie, and 
still less perhaps does one like to own to 
being one. You may remember when yon 
were the youngest person in every company 
into which you entered ; and how it pleased 
you to think how precociously clever you 
were, and how opulent in Time. You were 
introduced to the great Mr. Blank — at 
least twenty years older than yourself — 
and could not help thinking how much 
greater you would be than Mr. Blank by the 
time you reached his age. But pleasant as 
it is to be the youngest member of every 
company, that pleasure does not last for 
ever. As years pass on you do not quite de- 
velop into the genius you expected ; and the 
new generation makes its appearance and 
pushes you from your stool, xou make the 
disagreeable discovery that there is a youn- 
ger man of promise in the world than even 
you ; then the one younger man becomes a 
dozen younger men ; then younger men come 
flowing in like waves, ana before you know 
where you are, by this impertinent younger 
generation — fellows who were barely 
breeched when you won your first fame 
— you are shouldered into Old Fogiedom, 
and your staid ways are laughed at, perhaps, 
by the irreverent scoundrels into the bar- 
gain. There is nothing more wonderful in 
youth than this wealth in Time. It is only 
a Rothschild who can indulge ih the amuse- 
ment of tossing a sovereign to a beggar. It is 
only a young man who can dream and build 
castles m the air. What are twenty years 
to a young fellow of twenty ? An ample 
air-built stage for his pomps and tri- 
umphal processions. What are twenty 
years to a middle-aged man of forty-five ? 
The falling of the curtain, the covering up 
of the empty boxes, the screwing out 01 the 
gas, and the counting of the money taken at 
the doors, with the notion, perhaps, that the 
performance was rather a poor thing. It 
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with a feeling curiously compounded of pity 
and envy that one listens to young men 
talking of what they are going to do. They 
will bght their torches at the sun ! They 
will regenerate the world ! They will abol- 
ish war and hand in the Millennium ! What 
pictures they will paint ! What poems they 
will write I One knows while one listens 
how it will all end. But it is Nature’s 
way ; she is always sending on her young 
generations full of hope. The Atlantic roll- 
er bursts in harmless foam among the 
shingle and drift-wood at your feet, but the 
next, nothing daunted by the fate of its pred- 
ecessor, comes on with threatening crest, 
as if to cany everything before it. And so 
it will be for ever and ever. The world | 
could not get on else. My experience is of 
use only to myself. I cannot bequeath it to 
my son as I can my cash. Every human be- 
ing must start .untrammelled and work out 
the problem for himself. For a couple of 
thousand years now the preacher has been 
crying out Vanitas vanitatum , but no young 
man takes him at his word. The blooming 
apple must grate in the young ipan’s 
teeth before he owns that it is dust and ashes. 
Young people will take nothing on hearsay. 

I remember when a lad of Todd’s Student's 
Manual falling into my hands. I perused 
therein a solemn warning against novel- 
reading. Nor did the reverend compiler 
speak without authority. He stated that 
he had read the works of Fielding, Smollett, 
Sir Walter Scott, American Cooper, James, 
and the rest, and he laid his hand on his 
heart and assured his young friends that in 
each of these works, even the best of them, 
were subtle snares and gilded baits for the 
soul. These books they were adjured to 
avoid as they would a pestilence, or a rag- 
ing fire. It was this alarming passage m 
the transatlantic Divine’s treatise that first 
made a novel-reader of me. I was not con- 
tent to accept his experience. I must see 
for my^self. Eveiy one must begin at the 
beginning, and it is just as well. If a new 
generation were starting with the wisdom 
of its elders, what would be the conse- 
quence ? Would there be any love-making 
twenty years after ? Would there be any 
fine extravagance ? Would there be any 
lending of money? Would there be any 
noble friendships such as that of Damon and 
Pythias, or of David and Jonathan, or even 
of our own Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
had purse, wardrobe, and genius in com- 
mon ? It is extremely doubtful. Vanitas 
vanitatum is a bad doctrine to begin life 
with. For the plant Experience to be of 
any worth a man must grow it for himself. 


The man of forty-five or thereby is com- 
pelled to own, if he sits down to think about 
it, that existence is very different from what 
it was twenty years previously. His life is 
more than half spent to begin with. He is 
like one who has spent seven hundred and 
fifty pounds of his original patrimony of a 
thousand.. Then, from his life there has 
departed that “ wild freshness of morning ” 
which Tom Moore sang about. In his on- 
ward journey he is not likely to encounter 
anything absolutely new. He has already 
conjugated every tense of the verb To Be. 
He has been in love twice or thrice. He 
has been married — only once let us trust. 
In all probability he is the father of a fine 
| family of children. He has been ill and he 
has recovered ; he has experienced triumph 
and failure ; he has known what it is to 
have money in his purse, and what it is to 
want money in his purse. Sometimes he 
has been a debtor, sometimes he has been a 
creditor. He has stood bv the brink of 
half a dozen graves, and heard the clod 
falling on the coffin-lid. All this he has ex- 
perienced ; the only new thing before him 
is death, and even to that he has at various 
times approximated. Life has lost most of 
the unexpectedness, its zest, its novelty, and 
has become like a worn shoe or a thread- 
bare doublet. To him there is no new 
thing under the sun. But then this growing 
old is a gradual process : and zest, sparkle, 
and novelty are not essential to happiness. 
The man who has reached five-and-forty 
has learned what a pleasure there is in cus- 
tomariness and use ami wont — in having 
everything around him familiar, tried, confi- 
dential. Life may have become humdrum, 
but his tastes have become humdrum too. 
Novelty annoys him, the intrusion of an un- 
familiar object puts him out. A pair of 
newly embroidered slippers would be much 
more ornamental than the well-worn articles 
which lie warming for him before the library 
fire ; but then he cannot get his feet into 
them so easily. He is contented with his 
old friends — a new friend would, break the 
charm of the old familiar faces. He loves 
the hedgerows and the fields aud the brook 
and the bridge which he sees every day, 
and he would not exchange them for Alps 
and glaciers. By the time a man has reached 
forty-five he lies as comfortably in his habits 
as the silk-worm in its cocoon. On the 
whole I take it that middle age is a happier 
period than youth. In the entire circle of 
the year there are no days so delightful as 
those of a fine October, when the trees 
are bare to the mild heavens, and the red 
leaves bestrew the road, and you can feel 
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the breath of winter morning and evening 
— no days so calm, so tenderly solemn, ana 
with such a reverent meekness in the air. 
The lyrical up-burst of the lark at such a 
time would be incongruous. The only 
sounds suitable to the season are the rusty 
caw of the homeward-sliding rook — the 
creaking of the wain returning empty 
from the farm-yard. There is an “ unrest 
which men miscall delight,” and of that 
“ unrest ” youth is for the most part com- 
posed. From that middle age is free. The 
setting suns of youth are crimson and gold ; 
the setting suns of middle age 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man's mortality. 

Youth is the slave of beautiful faces, and 
fine eyes, and silver-sweet voices — they 
distract, madden, alarm. To middle age 
They arc but the gracefullest statues, the 
loveliest poems. They delight but hurt not. 
They awake no passion, they heighten no 
pulse. And the imaginative man of middle 
age possesses after a fashion all the passion- 
ate turbulence, all the keen delights, of his 
earlier days. They are not dead — they 
are dwelling in the antechamber of mem- 
ory awaiting his call ; and when they are 
called they wear an ethereal something 
which is not their own. The Muses are 
the daughters of Memory : youth is the time 
to love," but middle age the period at which 
the best love poetry is written. And middle 
age too — the early period of it, when a 
man is master of his^nstruments and knows 
what he can do — is the best season of intel- 
lectual activity. The playful capering flames 
of a newly-kindled fire is a pretty sight ; but 
not nearly so effective — any housewife will 
tell you — as when the flames are gone and 
the whole mass of fuel has become caked 
into a sober redness that emits a steady glow. 
There is nothing good in this world which 
time does not improve. A silver wedding 
is better than the voice of the Epithalamium. 
And the most beautiful face that ever was 
is made yet more beautiful when there is 
laid upon it the reverence of silver hairs. 

There is a certain even-handed justice in 
Time ; and for what he takes away he gives 
us something in return. He robs us of elas- 
ticity of limb and spirit, and in its place he 
brings tranquillity and repose — the mild 
autumnal weather of the soul. He takes 
away Hope, but he gives us Memory. And 
the settled, unfluctuating atmosphere of 
middle age is no bad exchange for the 
stonnful emotions, the passionate crises and 
suspenses, of the earlier day. The consti- 


tutional meloncholy of the middle-aged 
man is a dim back-ground on which the 
pale flowers of life are brought out in 
the tenderest relief. Youth is the time 
for action, middle age for thought. In 
youth we hurriedly crop the herbage; in 
middle age, in a sheltered place, we 
chew the ruminative cud. In youth, red- 
handed, red-ankled, with songs and shout- 
ings we gather in the grapes; in middle 
a^e, under our own fig-tree, or in quiet gos- 
sip with a friend, we drink the wine free of 
all turbid lee9. Youth is a lyrical poet, 
middle age a quiet essayist, fond of recount- 
ing experiences and of appending a moral 
to every incident. In youth the world is 
strange and unfamiliar, novel and exciting, 
everything wears the face and garb of a 
stranger; in middle age the world is cov- 
ered over with reminiscence as with a gar- 
ment — it is made homely with usage, it is 
made sacred with graves. The middle-aged 
man can go nowhere without treading tbe 
mark of his own footsteps. And in middle 
age, too — provided the man has been a 
good and an ordinarily happy one — along 
with this mental tranquillity, there comes a 
corresponding sweetness of the moral at- 
mosphere. He has seen the good and the 
evil that are in the world, the ups and the 
downs, the almost general desire of the men 
and the women therein to do the right thing 
if they could but see how — ana he has 
learned to be uncensorious, humane ; to at- 
tribute the best motives to every action, 
and to be chary of imputing a sweeping 
and cruel blame. He has a quiet smile for 
the vain-glorious boast; a feeling of respect 
for shabby-genteel virtues ; a pity for the 
thread-bare garments proudly worn, and 
for the napless hat glazed into more than 
pristine brilliancy from frequent brushing 
after rain. He would not be satirical for 
the world. He has no finger of scorn to 
point at anything under the sun. He has 
a hearty “ Amen ” for every good wish, and 
in the worst cases he leans to a verdict of 
Not Proven. And along with this pleasant 
blandness and charity, a certain grave, se- 
rious humour, “ a smile on the lip and a tear 
in the eve,” is noticeable frequently in mid- 
dle-aged persons — a phase of humour pecu- 
liar to that period of life, as the chrysanthe- 
mum to December. Pity lies at the bottdm 
of it, just as pity lies, unsuspected, at tbe 
bottom of love. Perhaps this special quali- 
ty of humour — with its sadness of tender- 
ness, its mirth with the heart-ache, its g&ve- 
ty growing out of deepest seriousness, like 
a crocus on a child's grave — never ap- 
proaches more closely to perfection than in 
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some passages of Mr. Hawthorne's writings good-looking or the reverse as that life has 

— who was a middle-aged man from earli- been good or evil. On our features the 
est boyhood. And although middle-aged fine chisels of thought and emotion are eter- 
persons have lost the actual possession of nally at work. Beauty is not the monopo- 
youth, yet in virtue of this humour they can , ly of blooming young men and of white and 
comprehend it, see all round it, enter imagi- 1 pink maids. There is a slow-growing beau- 
natively into every sweet and bitter of it. I ty which only comes to perfection in old 
They wear the key Memory at their girdles, j age. Grace belongs to no period of life, 
and they can open every aoor in the oham- 1 and goodness improves the longer it exists, 
ber of youth. And it is also in virtue of I have seen sweeter smiles on a lip of seven- 
ths peculiar humour that — Mr. Dickens's ty than I ever saw on a lip of seventeen. 
Little Nell to the contrary — it is only mid- There is the beauty of youth, and there is 
dle-aged persons who can, cither as poets also the beauty of holiness — a beauty much 
or artists, create for us a child. There is more seldom met; and more frequently 
no more beautiful thing on earth than an found in the arm-chair by the fire, with 
old man’s love for his granddaughter ; more 1 grandchildren around its knee, than in the 
beautiful even — from the absence of all ball-room or the promenade. Husband and 
suspicion of direct personal bias or interest j wife who have fought the world side by 

— than his love for his own daughter ; and ! side, who have made common stock of joy 
it is only the meditative, sad-hearted, mid- and sorrow, and aged together, are not un- 
dle-aged man who can creep into the heart frequently found curiously alike in personal 
of a child and interpret it, and show forth appearance and in pitch and tone of voice 
the new nature to us in the subtle cross — just as twin pebbles on the beach, ex- 
lights of contrast and suggestion. Imagina- posed to the same tidal influences, are each 
tively thus, the wrinkles of age become the other's alter ego. He has gained a feminine 
dimples of infancy. Wordsworth was not a something which brings his manhood into 
very young man when he held the colloquy full relief. She has gained a masculine 
with the little maid who insisted, in her something which acts as a foil to her wo- 
childish logic, that she was one of seven, manhood. Beautiful are they in life, these 
Mr. Hawthorne was not a young man when pale winter roses, and in death they will 
he painted “pearl" by the side of the brook I not be divided. When Death comes, he 
in the forest; and he was middle-aged and will pluck not one, but both. 

more when he drew “ Pansie,” the most ex- 1 And in any case, to the old man, when 
quisite child that lives in English words. 1 the w T orld becomes trite, the triteness arises 
And when speaking of middle age, of its not so much from a cessation as from a 
peculiar tranquillity and humour, why not transference of interest. What is taken 
tell of its peculiar beauty as well ? Men ! from this world is given to the next. The 
and women make their own beauty or their \ glory is in the east in the morning, it is in 
own ugliness. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton ] the west in the afternoon, and when it is 
speaks in one of his novels of a man “ who 1 dark the splendour is irradiating the realm 
was uglier than he had any business to be : ” I of the under-world. He would only follow, 
and, if we could but read it, every human j 

being carries his life in his face, and isj Alexander Smith. 


HOPEFULLY WAITING. ; What dAy or hour I know not. Let me be 

| Steadfast in work, and earnest in the race, 

“ Blessed are they that are Ilome-sick, for ! Not as a home-sick child, who all day long 
they shall come at last to the Father’s House.” Whines at its play, and seldom speaks in song. 
— He i ?c rich Stilling. 

1 If for a time some loved one goes away 

Not as you meant, oh ! learned man, and good, And leaves us our appointed work to do. 

Do I accept thy words of hope and rest ; . Can we to* him or to ourselves be true, 

God knowing all, knows what for me is best, i In mourning his departure day by day, 

And gives me what I need, not what He could, And so our work delay ? 

Nor always as I would ! Nay, ^ we * ove an( * honor, we shall make 

I shall go to the Father's House and sec The absence brief by doing well our task, 

Him and the Elder Brother face to face, : Not for ourselves, but for the dear one's sake ; 
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And at his coming only of him ask 
Approval of the work, which most was done, 
Not for ourselves, but our beloved one ! 

Our Father’s house, I know, is broad and 
grand ; 

In it how many, many mansions are ! 

And far beyond the light of sun or star, 

Four little ones of mine through that fair land 
Arc walking hand in hand ! 

Think you I love not, or that I forget 
These of my loins ? Still this world is fair, 
And I am singing while my eyes are wet 
With weeping in this balmy summer air ; 

Yet I’m not home-sick, and the children here 
Have need of me, and so my way is clear ! 

I would be joyful as my days go by, 

Counting God’s mercies to me. He who bore 
Life’s heaviest cross is mine for evermore, 

And 1 who wait His coming, shall not I 
On His sure word rely ? 

And if sometimes the way be rough, and sleep 
Bo heavy for the grief lie sends to me, t 

Or at my waking I would only weep, [ 

Let me remember these are things to be, s 
To work his blessc'd will until Ho come ' 

And take my hand and lead me safely home. 

A. D. F. Randolph. 

— Hours at Home. 


LITTLE THINGS. 

The flower is small that decks the field. 

The bee is small that bends the flower, 

But flower and bee alike may yield 
Food for a thoughtful hour. 

Essence and attributes of each 
For ends profound combine ; 

And all they arc, and all they teach, I 

Spring from the Mind Divine. 

Is there who scorneth little things ? 

As wisely might ho scorn to oat 
The food that bounteous Autumn brings 
In little grains of wheat. 

Methinks, indeed, that such an one 
Few pleasures upon earth will find, 

Whcro well nigh every good is won 
From little things combined. 

The lark that in the morning air 

Amid the sum beams mounts and sings : 

What lifted her so lightly there ? — 

Small feathers in her wings. j 

What form too, then, the beauteous dyes 

With which all nature oft is bright, i 

Meadows . and streams, woods, hills, and I 
skies 1 — 

Minutest waves of light. ; 


1 And when the earth is sere and sad 
From summer’s over-fervid reign. 

How is she in fresh beauty clad ? — 

By little drops of rain. 

Yea, and the robe that Nature weaves. 
Whence docs it every rol>c surpass 1 — 
From little flowers, and little leaves, 

And little blades of grass. 

0 sure, who scorneth little things, 

^ If he were not a thoughtless elf, 

Far above all that round him springs 
Would scorn his little self. 

Thomas Davis. 


SOME JINGLES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 

Thomas Hood, the younger, has publish- 
ed in London a new set of “ Jingles and 
Jokes for Little Folks,” from which the fol- 
lowing is a specimen. The story of “ Puss 
and her Three Kittens ” will bear reading 
aloud to the children : ' 

PUSS AND HER THREE KITTENS. 

Our old cat has kittens three ; 

What do you think their names should 
be ? 

One is a tabby with emerald eyes, 

And a tail that’s long and slender; 

But into a temper she quickly flies, 

If you ever by chance often d her. 

I think we shall call licr this — 

I think we shall call her that : 

Now, don’t you fancy “ Pepper-pot ” 

A nice name for a cat * 

One is black, with a frill of white, 

And her feet are all white fur,' too: 

If you stroke her, she carries her tail upright. 
And quickly begins to purr, too. 

I think we shall call her this — 

1 think we shall call her that : 

Now don’t you fancy “ Sootikin ” 

A nice name lbr u cat i 

One is a tortoise-shell, yellow and black, 

With a lot of white about him : 

If you tease him, at once he sets up his back ; 
He’s a quarrelsome Tom, ne’er uonbt him ! 

I think we shall call him this — 

I think wc shall call him that : 

Now, don’t you fancy “ Scratehaway ” 

A nice name for a cat ? 


Our old cat has kittens three, 

And I fancy these their names will be : 

V Peppor-pot ” — “ Sootikin ” — “ Scratch away ” 
— There! 

Were there ever kittens witli these to compare ? 
And we call the old mother — now, what do 
yoii think ? 

“ Tabitha Longclaws Tidleywink ! ” 
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From the North British Review. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

SECOND PART. 

If we have traced in any measure aright 
tbe course of Coleridge’s life, no more is 
needed to show what were his ladings and 
his errors. It more concerns us to ask 
what permanent fruit of all that he thought, 
aod did, and suffered under the sun, there 
still remains, now that he has lain more than 
thirty years in his grave. To answer this 
fully is impossible in the case of any man, 
much more in the case of one who has be A 
a great thinker rather than a great doer ; 
for many of his best ideas will have so 
melted into the general atmosphere of 
thought, that it will be hard to separate 
them from the complex whole, and trace 
them back to their original source. But 
the abler men of his own generation were 
not slow to confess how much they owed to 
him. In poetry. Sir Walter Scott acknowl- 
edged himself as indebted to him for the 
opening keynote of The Lay of The Last 
Minstrel. In the metre, sentiment, and 
drapery of that first canto, it is not difficult 
to trace the influence of Chris label, then 
unpublished, but well known. Wordsworth, 
aloof from his contemporaries, and self-suf- 
ficing as he w'as, felt Coleridge to be his 
equal — “the oniv wonderful man I have 
ever known.” Arnold, at a later day, 
called him the greatest intellect that Eng- 
land had produced within his memory, and 
shared with, perhaps learned from, him, 
some of his leading thoughts, as that the 
identification of the church with the clergy 
was “ the first and fundamental apost?isy.” 
Dr. Newman pointed to Coleridge’s works 
long ago as a proof that the minds of men 
in England were then yearning for some- 
thing higher and deeper than what had sat- 
isfied the last age. Julius Hare speaks of 
him as “ the great religious philosopher, to 
whom the mind of our generation m Eng- 
land owes more than to any other man.” 
Mr. Maurice has everywhere spoken with 
deeper reverence of him than of any other 
teacher of these later times. Mr. Mill has 
said that “ no one has contributed more to 
shape the opinions among younger men, 


who can be said to have any opinions at 
all ” These words were written five-and- 
twenty years ago. Whether he still exer- 
cises anything of the 6ame influence over 
younger men seems more than doubtfuL 
Very possibly Mr. Mill himself, and others 
of that way of thinking, may have super- 
seded him. Yet though his name may have 
grown less, his works remain, and may be 
tested even by another generation that 
knew not Coleridge, by the thoughts which 
they contain. 

These works are most of them fragment- 
ary, and this forms one difficulty in rightly 
estimating them. Another, and perhaps 
greater, lies in the width, we had almost 
said the universality, of their range. Most 
original thinkers have devoted themselves 
to but a few lines of inquiry. Coleridge’s 
thought may be almost said to have been 
as wide as life. To apply to himself the 
word which he first coined, or rather trans- 
lated, from some obscure Byzantian, to ex- 
press Shakspeare’s quality, he was a 
“ myriad-minded man.” He touched being 
at almost every point, and wherever he 
touched it, he opened up some shafts of 
truth hitherto unperceivea. He who would 
fully estimate Coleridge’s contributions to 
thought would have to consider him as a 
poet, a critic, a political philosopher, a mor- 
alist, and a theologian. But without haz- 
arding anything like so large an attempt, a 
few brief remarks may be offered on what 
he has done in some of these so widely dif- 
ferent paths. — • 

It was as a poet that Coleridge was first 
known, and the wish has many times been 
expressed that he had continued to be so, 
and never tried philosophy. No doubt he 
had imagination enough, as some one has 
said, to have furnished an outfit for a thou- 
sand poets, and it may be that Christabel 
will be read longer than any prose work he 
has written. But this belongs both to the 
substance and the form of all poetry that is 
perfect after its kind. Gray’s Elegy will 
probably survive longer, and will certainly 
be more widely read, than the best philo- 
sophic pieces of Hume, Berkeley, or Butler. 
This, however, does not prove that these 
thinkers have not done more for human 
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thought than that most graceful of poets, f most important, styled Religious Musmgs , 
Again, it may be that imagination such as which Bowles ranked so high, might easily, 
Coleridge’s may be as legitimately employed notwithstanding some fine thoughts, sug- 
in interpenetrating and quickening the rea- gest one of his rhapsodies in a Unitarian 
son, and revivifying domains of philosophy, chapel cut into blank verse. The relijrious 
which are apt to grow narrow or aead sentupents it contains are frigid and bom- 
through ' prosaic formalism, as in purely bastic ; the politics denunciatory of exist- 
poetic creation. Moreover, there were ing things, of 
perhaps in Coleridge some special powers 

of fine analysis and introvertive specula- “ Warriors, lords, and priests, all the sore ills 
tion, which seem to have predestined him That vex and desolate our mortal life.” 
for other work than poetry ; just as there 

were some special wants, arising either They contain, however, some true thoughts, 
from natural temperament or early educa- well put, though tinged with his Revolution 
tion, which marred or impoverished his full dreams, on the good and evil that hare 
poetic equipment. He had never lived sprung out of the institution of property, 
much in the open air ; he had no large and a fine apostrophe to all the sin-defiled 
storehouse of fact9 or images, either drawn and sorrow-laden ones, whose day of deliv- 
from observation of outward nature, or erance yet waits. 

from more than common acquaintance with It had been well if the poems of the sec- 
any modes of human life or sides of human ond period, which were mostly written 
character, such as Wordsworth and Scott A ring the Bristol and Nether Stowey 
in different ways had. It was not the na- periods, and now make up the chief part of 
ture of his mind to dwell lovingly on con- the Sibylline Leaves , had been arranged in 
Crete things, but rather, by its strong gen- the order in which they were composed, 
eralizing bias, to be borne off continually This would have thrown much light on 
into the abstract. Therefore we cannot them, arising as they do out of either the 
think that Coleridge would have done events of the time or of Coleridge’s personal 
more, either for the delight or the benefit circumstances. Compared with those of 
of mankind, if he had stuck wholly to the former period, the stream flows more 
poetry, or that he did otherwise than fulfil even and unbroken. The crude philosophy 
his destiny by giving way to his philosophic has all but disappeared, the blank verse u 
instinct. now more fused and melodious, the rhythm 

His daughter has said th&t he had four of thought more mellow, the religious senti- 
poetic epochs, representing, more or less, ment, where it does appear, no longer rea- 
boyhood, early manhood, middle, and de- soning, but meditative, is more chastened 
clining life. To trace these carefully is not and deep. These poems, it must have 
for this place. The juvenile poems, those been, which were to De Quineey “ the ray 
of the first epoch, though showing here and of a new morning, a revealing of untrodden 
there hints of the coming power, contain, worlds, till then unsuspected amotigst men.” 
m a whole, nothing which would make Such Wilson found them, and so in a meaa- 
them live, were it not for what came after- ure they have been to many since. But 
wards. He himself has said that these in re-reading them, after an interval of 
poems are disfigured by too great exuber- years, this is somehow felt less vividly. Is 
ance of double epithets, and by general it that time has weakened the relish for 
.turbidity. These mark, perhaps, the tu- poetry, or that the new fragrance they 
mult of his thick-thronging thoughts, strug- once gave forth has so filled the poetic st- 
aling to utter themselves with force and mosphere that it makes itself now less d»* 
freshness, yet not quite disengaged from tinctly felt? Whichever way it be, these 
the eld commonplaces of poetic diction, accidents of personal feeling do not affect 
from u eve’s dusky car,” and from those their real worth. Of two fine poems writ* 
frigid personifications of abstract qualities ten at Clevedon, the one on the “ Eolian 
in which the former age delighted. Of Harp,” contains a passage that may be 
these early poems, one of the most interest- compared with a well-known, some might 
ing<is that on the death of Cbatterton, in call it, a Pantheistic, one in Wordsworth’s 
which, though the form somewhat recalls 44 Tintcrn Abbey.” The other, 44 Rcflec- 
the odes of Collins and Gray, his native tions on leaving a Place of Retirement” 
self ever here and there breaks through. I breathes a beautiful, though too brief, spirit 
Some of them are pensive with his early of happiness and content. In the same 
Borrow, others fierce and turbid with his gentle vein are the 4t Lines to his Brother 
revolutionary fervours. The longest and George,” and 44 Frost at Midnight,” in 
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which the blank verse is finely fused and 
nearly perfect- But higher ^nd of wider 
compass are the three political poems, the 
ode on “ The Departing Year,” written at 
the close of 1796, “France,” an ode, writ- 
ten in February 1797, and “ Tears in Soli- 
tude,” in 1798. The last of these opens 
and closes with some of his best blank ver- 
ses, full of lambent light and his own ex- 
quisite music, though the middle is troubled 
with somewhat intemperate politics, pam- 
phleteeringly expressed. The ode on 
“France,” when his fond hopes of the Revolu- 
tion ended in disappointment, is a strain of 
noblest poetry. It opens with a call on the 
clouds, the waves, the sun, the sky, all that 
is freest in nature, to bear witness 

“ With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty.” 

And closes with these grand lines : — 

M O Liberty ! with profitless endeavour 
Haw I pursued thee many a weary hour ; 
But thou nor swelTst the victor’s strain, nor 
ever 

Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human 
power. 

Alike from all, howe’er they praise thee 
(Xor prayer, nor boastful name delays thee), 
Alike from Priestcraft’s harpy minions, 

And factious Blasphemy’s obscener slaves, 
Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions, 

The guide of homeless winds, the playmate 
of the waves ! 

And there, I felt thee ! on that sea-cliff’s 
verge. 

Whose pines, scarce travell’d by the breeze 
above, 

Had made one murmur with the distant 
surge! 

Yes! while I stood and gazed, my temples 
bare, 

And shot my being through earth, sea, and 
air. 

Possessing all things with intenscst love, 

O Liberty, my spirit felt thee there ! ” 

Equal, perhaps, to any of the above, are 
the lines he addressed to Wordsworth, after 
hearing that poet read aloud the first draft 
of “ The Prelude : ” — 


“An Orphic song indeed, 

A song divine, of high and passionate 
thoughts, 

To their own music chanted ! . . . 

And when, O friend ! my comforter and 
guide ! 

Strong in thyself, and powerful to give 
strength, 

Thy long sustained song finally closed, 
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And thy deep voice had ceased — yet thou 
thyself 

Wert still before my eyes, and round ns both 

That happy vision of beloved faces — 

Scarce conscious, and yet conscious of its 
close, 

I sat, mv being blended in one thought 

(Thought was it? or aspiration? or re- 
solve?) ' 

Absorb’d, yet hanging still upon the sound — 

And when I rose, I found myself in prayer.” 

Of the Ancient Mariner and Christabel , 
the two prime creations of the Nether 
Stowey period, and indeed of all Coleridge’s 
poetry, nothing need here be said. Time 
has now stamped these as after their kind un- 
surpassed by any creation of his own gener- 
ation, or perhaps of any generation of Eng- 
land’s poetry. The view with which these 
two masterpieces were begun, as the two 
brother poets walked on Quantock, has 
been detailed elsewhere. Coleridge was to 
choose supernatural or romantic characters, 
and clothe them from his own imagination 
with a human interest and a semblance of 
truth. It would be hard to analyse the 
strange witchery that is in both, especially 
in Christabel : the language, so simple and 
natural, yet so aerially musical, the rhythm 
so original, yet so fitted to the story, and 
the glamour over all, a glamour so peculiar 
to the poet’s self. The first part belongs 
to Quantock, the second was composed sev- 
eral years later at the Lakes, yet still the 
tale is but half told. Would it have gained 
or lost in power had it been completed ? 

His third poetic epoch includes his whole 
sojourn at the Lakes, and the fourth the 
rest of his life. The poems of these two 
periods are few altogether, and what there 
are, more meditative than formerly, some- 
times even hopelessly dejected. “ Youth 
and Age,” written just before leaving the 
Lakes, with a strangely aged tone for a man 
of only seven or eight and thirty, has a 
quaint beauty; to adapt its own words, it is 
like sadness, that 44 tells the jest without the 
smile.” There are some of this time, how- 
ever, in another strain, as the beautiful lines 
called 44 The Knight’s Tomb,” and 4 * Recol- 
lections of Love,” After the Lake time, 
there was still less poetry; only when, as in 
the 44 Visionary Hope,” and the “ Pains of 
Sleep,” the frequent despondency or severe 
suffering which weighed down his later 
years sought relief in brief verse. Yet, be- 
longing to the third or fourth periods, there 
are short gnomic lines, in which, if the vis- 
ionary have disappeared, the wisdom 
wrought by time and meditation is excel- 
lently condensed. Such are these: — 
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“ Frail creatures are we all ; to be the best 
Is bat the fewest faults to have ; 

Look thou then to thyself, and leave the rest 
To God, thy conscience, and the grave.” 

Or the Complaint and Reply : — 

“How seldom, friend! a good great man in- 
herits # 

Honours or wealth with all his toil and 
pains. 

It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 

If any man obtain that which he merits, 

Or any merit that which he obtains.” 

Reply. 

“ For shame, dear friend forego this canting 

< strain ; 

What w'ouldst thou have the good great man 
obtain? 

Wealth, titles, salary, a gilded chain ; 

Or throne of corses which his sword had 
slain ? 

Goodness and greatness are not means but 
ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, aways friends, 

The good great man? — Three treasures, 
life and light, 

And calm thoughts, regular as infant's 
breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day 
and night — 

Himself, his maker, and the Angel Death.” 

If from his own poetry we pass to his 
judgments on the poetry of others, we shall 
see an exemplification of the adage, “ Set a 
poet to catch a poet.” Here for once were 
fulfilled the necessary conditions of a critic 
or judge, in the highest sense ; that is, a 
man possessing in himself abundantly the 
originative poetic faculty which he is to 
judge of in others, combined with that pow- 
er of sober generalization, and delicate, 
patient analysis, which, if poets possess, the^ 
generally find it irksome to exercise. This 
is but another way of saying, that before a 
man can paws worthy judgment on a thing, 
he must know that thing at first, and not at 
second, hand. The other kind of critic is 
he who, though with little or none of the 
poetic gift in himself, has yet, from a careful, 
study of the great master- models of the art, 
deduced certain canons by which to judge 
of poetry universally. But a critic of this 
kind, as the world bas many a time seen, 
whenever he is called upon to estimate some 
new and original work of art, like to which 
the past supplies no models, is wholly at 
fault. His canons no longer serve him, and 
the native sympathetic insight he has not. 
To judge aright in such a case takes 
another order of critic ; one who knows after 
another and more immediate manner of 


knowing ; one who does not judge merely 
by what the past has done, but who, by the 
poet's heart within him, is made quick to 
welcome whatever new thing, however 
seemingly irregular, a young poet may cre- 
ate. Such a critic was Coleridge. An imag- 
ination richer and more penetrative than 
that of most poets of his time ; a power of 
philosophic reflection and of subtle discrim- 
ination, almost over-active ; a sympathy and 
insight of marvellous universality; and a 
learning “ laden with the spoils of all 
times,” — these things made him the great- 
est — we had almost said, the only truly 
philosophic — critic England has yet seen. 

Of his critical power, the twp most emi- 
nent examples are his chapters on Words- 
worth’s poetry in the Biogiaphia Literaria , 
and his notes on Sbakspeare in the Literary 
Remains. If one wisned to learn what 
genuine criticism should be, where else in 
our country’s literature would he find so 
worthy a model as in that dissertation on 
Wordsworth? An excellent authority has 
lately said that the business of 44 criticism, 
is to know the best thing that is known or 
thought in the world, and to make this 
known to others.” In these chapters on 
Wordsworth, Coleridge has done something 
more than this. In opposition to the blind 
and utterly worthless criticism which Jeffery 
represented, he thought out for himself, and 
laid down the principles on which Words- 
worth or any other poet such as he should 
be judged, and showed these principles 
to be grounded, not on the caprices of the 
hour, but on the essential and permanent 
elements which hunian nature contains. 
He gave definitions of poetry in its essential 
nature, and showed, in opposition to Words- 
worth’s preface, wherein poetry really 
differs from prose. We wish we could stay 
to quote his description of the poet and his 
work, in their ideal perfection. Then how 
truly and with what fine analysis he dis- 
criminates between the language of prose 
and of metre ! How good is his account of 
the origin of metre ! “ This I would trace 
to the balance in the mind, effected by 
that spontaneous effort which strives to hold 
in check the workings of passion.” There 
is more to be learned about poetry from a 
few pages of that dissertation, confined 
though it is to a specific kind of poetry, 
than from all the reviews that have been 
written in English on poets and their works 
from Addison to the present hour. Nor is 
the result of the whole a mere defence or 
indiscriminating eulogy on Wordsworth, 
rudely as that poet was then assailed by 
those who were also Coleridge’s own re- 
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▼ilers. From several of Wordsworth’s the- 
ories about poetry he dissents entirely, 
especially from the whole of his remarks 
on the sameness of the language of prose 
and verse. At times, too, he finds fault 
with his practice, and lays his hand on 
faulty passages, and defective poems, in 
which he traces the influence of false 
theory; while the true merits of these 
poems he places not on mere blind prefer- 
ence or individual taste, but on a solid 
foundation of principles. These principles 
few or none at that time acknowledged, but 
they have since won the assent of all com- 
petent judges. Canons of judgment they 
are, not mechanical, but living. They do 
not furnish the reader with a set of rules 
which he can take up and apply ready-made. 
But they require, before they can be used 
aright, to be assimilated by thought — made 
our own inwardly. They open the eye to 
•ee, generate the power of seeing for one's 
self, call forth from within a living standard 
of judgment, which is based on truth and 
nature. 

Again, turn to his criticisms on Shake- 
speare and the Drama. They are but bi ief 
notes, scattered leaves, written by himself 
or taken down by others, from lectures, 
given mainly in London. His lectures 
were in general wholly oral, and were best 
when delivered with no scrap of paper be- 
fore him. But short as these notes are, they 
mark, and helped to cause, a revolution in 
men’s ways ot thinking about Shakspeare. 
First he taught, and himself exemplified, 
that he who would understand Shakspeare 
must not. Dr. Johnson-wise, seat himself on 
the critical throne, and thence deliver ver- 
dict, as on an inferior, or at best a mere 
equal; but that he has need to come before 
all things wiih reverence, as for the poet of 
all poets, and that, wanting this, he wants 
one of the senses the “ language of which lie 
is to employ.” Again, Coleridge was the 
first who clearly saw through and boldly 
denounced the nonsense that had been talk- 
ed about Shakspeare’s irregularity and ex- 
travagance. Before his time it had been cus- 
tomary to speak of Shakspeare as of some 
great abnormal creature, some fine but rude 
barbarian, full of all sorts of blemishes and 
artistic solecisms, which were to be tolerat- 
ed for the sake of the beauties which coun- 
terbalanced them. In the face of all this 
he ventured to ask, “ Are then the plays of 
Shakspeare works of rude uncultivated 
genius, in which the splendour of the parts 
compensates for the barbarous shapelessness 
and irregularity of the whole ? Or is the 
form equally admirable with the matter, 
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and the judgment of the poet not less de- 
serving our admiration than his genius ? 99 
The answer which he gave to his own ques- 
tion, and which he enforced with manifold 
argument, is in effect that the judgment of 
Shakspeare is as great as his genius ; “ nay, 
that his genius reveals itself in his judgment 
as in its most exalted form.” In arguing 
against those who at that time a were still 
trammelled with the notion of the Greek uni- 
ties, and who thought that apologies were 
due for Shakspeare’s neglect of them, he 
showed how the form of Shakspeare’s dramas 
was suited to the substance, not less than 
the form of the Greek dramas to theirs. He 
pointed out the contrast between mechanic 
form superinduced from without, and organ- 
ic form growing from within ; that if Shak- 
sneare or any modern were to hold by the 
Greek dramatic unities, he would be impos- 
ing on his creations a dead form from with- 
out, instead of letting them shape them- 
selves from within, and clothe themselves 
with a natural and living form, as the tree 
clothes itself with its baric. Another point 
which Coleridge insists on in these lectures 
and throughout his works, a point often un- 
heeded, sometimes directly denied, is the 
dose connection between just tas^e and pure 
morality, because true taste springs out of 
the ground of the moral nature of man. We 
cannot now follow him into detail, and show 
the new light which he has thrown on 
Shakespeare’s separate plays, and on his 
leading characters. We can but remark in 
passing, that Hamlet was the character in 
exposition of which Coleridge first proved 
his Shaksperian insight. In the Table Talk 
he says, 4 * In fact, I have a smack of Ham- 
let in myself.” If any one wishes to see 
what a really masterly elucidation of a subtle 
character is, let him turn to the remarks on 
Hamlet in the Recond volume of the Liter* 
ary Remains . We had intended to quote it 
here entire, but space forbids. This and 
other of Colerid-ze’s Shakspearian criticisms 
have been claimed for Schlegel. But most 
of these had, we believe, been given to the 
world in lectures before Scblegel’s book ap- 
peared ; and as to this exposition of Hamlet, 
Hazlitt bears witness that he had heard it 
from Coleridge before his visit to Germa- 
ny in 1 798. That view of Hamlet has long 
since become almost a common place in lit- 
erature, but the idea of it was first conceiv- 
ed and expressed by Coleridge. Some of the 
other criticisms may be more subtle than 
many may care to follow. But any one 
who shall master these notes on Shakspeare, 
taken as a whole, will find in them more 
fine analysis of the hidden things of the 
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heart, more truthful insight into the work- 
ings of passion, than are to be found in 
whole treatises of psychology. 

Any survey of Coleridge’s speculations 
would be incomplete if it did not include 
some account of his political philosophy, 
which holds so prominent a place among 
them. Nut that he ever was a party pol- 
itician, — his whole nature was averse to 
this, — but his mind was too universal in 
its range, his sympathy with all human in- 
terests too strong, to have allowed him to 
pass by these questions. But happily, the 
thorough and comprehensive discussion of 
this department of Coleridge’s thought, 
which occupies the greater part of Mr. Mill’s 
celebrated essay, relieves us from the neces- 
sity of entering on that subject here. There 
is, however, one important point to which 
that distinguished writer fails to advert. 
He speaks of Coleridge as an original think- 
er, but “ within the bounds of traditional 
opinions,” and as looking at received beliefs 
from within. But it must surely have been 
known to Mr. Mill that Coleridge, during 
his youth and early manhood, stood as en- 
tirely outside of established opinions, and 
looked at existing institutions as purely 
from without as it was possible to do. No 
extremest young radical of the present 
hour, when intellectual radicalism h:ts once 
again become a fashion, can question re- 
ceived beliefs more freely, or assail the es- 
tablished order more fearlessly, than Cole- 
ridge in his fervent youth did. The convic- 
tions on politics and religion, therefore, in 
which he ultimately rested, are entitled to 
the weight, whatever it be, of having been 
formed by one who all his life long sought 
truth from every quarter, not from within 
traditionary beliefs only, but for many 
years from without also ; and who, when 
his thought had gone full circle, became 
conservative, if that word is to be ap- 
plied to him, not from self-interest or ex- 
pediency, or from weariness of thinking, 
out after ample experience and mature 
reflection. With this one remark on his po- 
litical side we pass on. 

Criticism, such as wo have described 
above, presupposes profound and compre- 
hensive thought on questions not lying 
within, but based on wider principles be- 
yond, itself. His critical studies, if nothing 
else, would have driven Coleridge back on 
metaphysics. But it was the same with 
whatever subject he took up, whether art 
or politics, or morals or theology. Every- 
where he strove to reach a bottoming, — to 
grasp the living idea which gave birth to 


the system or institution, and kept it nlive. 
Even in those of his works, as the Literary 
Life , The Friend , and the Lay Sermons , 
which most enter into practical details, the 
granite every here and there crops out, the 
underlying philosophy appears. But that 
searching for fundamental principles, which 
seems to have been in him from the first an 
intellectual necessity, was increased by that 
morbidly introvertive turn of mind which, 
at some stages of his life, had nearly over- 
balanced him. In an often-quoted passage 
from the Ode to Dejection , written at Kes- 
wick in 1802 , he laments the decay within 
himself of the shaping imagination, and 
says, that 

. . . •* By abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natuml man ; 

This was my sole resource, my only plan, 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. M 

This passage opens a far glimpse into his 
mental history. If shows how metaphysics, 
for which he had from the first an innate 
propension, became from circum>tances al- 
most an unhealthy craving. What then 
was his ultimate metaphysical philosophy ? 
This is not set forth systematically in any of 
his works, but we must gather it, as best we 
can, from disquisitions scattered through 
them all. And here we must be allowed to 
call to mind a few elementary matters, 
which, however trite to students of philoso- 
phy, are necessary to be borne in mind for 
the clear understanding of Coleridge’s posi- 
tion. 

Every one knows that from the dawn of 
thought down to the present hour, the ques- 
tion as to the origin of knowledge has oeen 
the Sphinx’s riddle to philosophers. This 
strange thing named thought, what is it? 
This wondrous fabric we call knowledge, 
whence comes it ? It is a web woven out 
of something, but is it wholly or chiefly 
woven from outward materials, or mainly 
wrought bv self-evolving powers from with- 
in ? Or, if due to the combined action of 
these, what part does each contribute? 
How much is due to the raw material, how 
much to the weaver who fashions it ? These 
questions, even if they be insoluble, will 
never cease to provoke the scrutiny of 
every new generation of thoughtful men. 
There always have been a set of thinkers 
who have regarded outward things as the 
fixed reality, which impresses representa- 
tions of itself on mind as on a passive 
recipient There have always existed al*o 
another set, who have held the mind to bo 
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a free creative energy, evolving from itself 
the laws of its own thinking, and stamping 
on outward things tbe forms which are 
inherent in its own constitution. The one 
have held that ontward things are genetic 
of knowledge, and that what are called 
laws of thought are wholly imposed on the 
mind by aualities which belong essentially 
to outward things. The others have main- 
tained that it is the mind which is genetic, 
and that in reality makes what it sees. 
This great question, as Mr. Miil has well 
said, “ would not so long have remained a 
question, if the more obvious arguments on 
either side had been unanswerable.” There 
must, however, be a point of view, if we 
could reach it, from which these opposing 
tendencies of thought shall be seen to com- 
bine into one harmonious whole. But the 
man who shall achieve this final synthesis, 
and the age which shall witness it, are 
probably still far distant Philosophic 
thought in Britain has in the main leant 
towanb the external side, towards that 
extreme which makes the mind out of the 
senses, and maintains experience to be the 
ultimate ground of all belief. This way of 
thinking, so congenial to the prevailing 
English temper of mind, dates from at 
least as far hack as Hobbes, but was first 
fairly established, almost like a part of the 
British Constitution, by the famous essay of 
Locke. In his polemic against innate ideas 
he asserted two sources of all knowledge. 

“ Our observation,” he says, “ employed 
either about external sensible, or about the 
internal operations of our minds perceived 
and reflected on by ourselves, is that which 
supplies our understandings with materials 
of thinking.” The latter of these two 
sources, here somewhat vaguely announced, 
was never very strongly insisted upon by 
Locke himself, and was by his followers 
speedily discarded. This development of 
Locked system is seen most clearly in Hume, 
who divided all the mind’s furniture into 
impressions or lively perceptions, as when 
we see, hear, hate, desire, will ; and ideas 
or faint perceptions, which are copies of our 
sensible or lively impressions. So that with 
him all the materials of thought are derived 
from outward sense, or inward sentiment 
or emotion. 

Contemporary with Hume, and like him 
a follower of Locke, Hartley appeared at 
Cambridge, and carried out the same views 
to still more definite issues. He gathered 
up and systematized the materialistic views 
which were at that time floating about his 
university. Being, like Locke, a physician, 
he imported into his system a much larger j 


amount of his professional knowledge, and 
sought to explain the movements of thought 
by elaborate physiological theories. He 
held that vibrations in the white medullary 
substance of the brain are the immediate 
causes of sensation, and that these first vi- 
brations give birth to vibratiuncles or minia- 
tures of themselves which are conceptions, 
or the simple ideas of sensible things. In 
another point he differed from Locke, in 
that, discarding Reflection, he brought 
more prominently forward Association, as 
the great weaving power of the mental 
fabric, which compounds all our ideas, and 
gives birth to all our faculties. Such theo- 
ries as these were the chief philosophical 
aliment to be found in England when Col- 
eridge was a young man. At Cambridge, 
having entered Hartley’s college, where the 
name of that philosopher was still held in 
honour, Coleridge became his ardent disci- 
ple. In the Religious Musings, after Milton 
and Newton, he speaks of Hartley as 

“ He of mortal kind 

Wisest ; the first who marked the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres to the sentient brain.” 

Materialistic though his system was, Hart- 
ley was himself a believer in Christianity, 
and a religious man. His philosophical sys- 
tem came to be in high favour with Priest- 
ley and the Unitarians towards the end of 
last century ; so that when Coleridge be- 
came a Hartleian, he adopted Necessitarian 
views of the will, and Unitarian tenets in 
religion. A Materialist, a Necessitarian, a 
Unitarian, such was Coleridge during his 
Cambridge and Bristol sojourn. But it was 
not possible that he should be permanently 
holden of these things. There were ideal 
lights and moral yearnings within him which 
would bur:>t these bonds. The piece of di- 
vinity that was in him would not always do 
homage to Materialism. 

Before he visited Germany he had be- 

f un to awake out of his Hartleianism. It 
ad occured to him that all association — 
Hartley’s great instrument — “ presupposes 
the existence of the thoughts and images to be 
associated.” In short, association cannot 
account for its own laws. All that associa- 
tion docs is to use these laws, or latent a 
priori forms, to wit, contiguity of time and 
place, resemblance, contrast, so as to bring 
particular things under them. When two 
things have been thus brought together un- 
j der one law — say contiguity in time — 
they may get so connected in thought that 
it becomes difficult to conceive them apart. 
But it never can be impossible so to con- 
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ceive them ; that is, to separate them in 
thought Further, he began to see that the 
hypothesis of all knowledge, being derived 
from sense, does not get rid of the need of 
a living intellectual mechanism, which 
makes these copies from sensible impres- 
sions. His own illustration is, the existence 
of an original picture, say RaphaePs Trans- 
figuration, does not account for the exist- 
ence of a copy of it ; but rather the copy- 
ist must have put forth the same powers, 
and gone through the same process, as the 
first painter did when he made the original 
picture. Or take that instance, which is a 
kind of standing Hougoumont to sensation- 
al and idealistic combatants — we mean 
causality, or the belief that every event 
must have a cause. Sensationalists, from 
Hume to Mr. Mill, have laboured to derive 
this, the grand principle of all inductive 
reasoning, from invariable experience. Mr. 
Mill’s theory, the latest and most accredited 
from that side, thus explains it. He says 
that we arrive, by simple enumeration of 
individual instances, first at one and then 
at another particular uniformity, till we have 
collected a large number of such uniformi- 
ties, or groups of cases in which the law of 
causation holds good. From this collection 
of the more obvious particular uniformities, 
in all of which the law of causation holds, 
we generalize the universal law of causa- 
tion, or the belief that all things whatever 
have a cause ; and then we proceed to ap- 
ply this law so generalized as an inductive 
instrument to discover those other particu- 
lar laws which go to make up itself, but 
which have hitherto eluded our investiga- 
tion. Thus, according to this philosopher, 
we arrive at the universal law by general- 
izing from many laws of inferior generali- 
ty. But as these last do not rest on rigid 
induction, but only on simple enumeration 
of instances, the universal law can not lay 
claim to any greater cogency than the infe- 
rior laws on which it rests. One authenti- 
cated instance in which the law of causality 
does not hold may upset our belief in the 
universal validity of that law; and that 
there may be worlds in which it is so upset 
— in which events succeed each other at 
random, and by no fixed law — Mr. Mill 
finds no difficulty in conceiving. But this 
is really a reductio ad absurdum. This 
world of causeless disorder, which Mr. Mill 
finds no difficulty in conceiving, is simply 
inconceivable by any intelligence. If such 
a world were proved to exist, we should be 
compelled to believe that for this absence 
of order there is a cause, or group of 
causes ; just as we know there is a cause, 


or group of causes, for the presence of that 
order which we know to exist as far as our 
knowledge extends. This necessity to think a * 
cause for every existence or event, a neces- 
sity which we cannot get rid of, forms the 
essential peculiarity of the notion of causali- 
ty ; marking it out as a necessary form of 
thought, born from within, and not gathered 
from experience. That which is created 
by experience is strengthened by the same. 
But this belief that every event must have 
a cause, is one which, as soon as we have 
clearly comprehended the terms, we feel to 
be inevitable. Experience, no doubt, first 
brings this cognition out into distinct con- 
sciousness ; but as soon as we refl ct on it, 
we discover that it must have been present 
as a constituent element of that very expe- 
rience. Of causality, then, as of time and 
space, it may be said, to adopt the language 
of an able young mataphysician, “ them- 
selves cognitions generalized from experi- 
ence, and, in that point of view, later than 
experience ; they are discovered to have 
been also elements of those very cognitions 
of experience from which they have been 
generalized, present in them as constituent 
elements, undistinguished before analysis. 

. . . They are elements of any and every 

particular experience, entering into every 
one of them as its necessary form.” Or, as 
Coleridge put it, “ Though first revealed to 
us by experience, they must yet have pre- 
existed in order to make experience itself 
possible ; even as the eye must exist pre- 
viously to any particular act of seeing, 
though by sight only can we know that we 
have eyes.” And again, “ How can we 
make bricks without straw, or build without 
cement? We learn things, indeed, by 
occasion of experience ; but the very facts 
so learned force us inward on the antece- 
dents that must be presupposed in order to 
render experience itself possible.” 

These and suchlike thoughts were sure to 
arise in a mind naturally so open to the 
idealistic side of thought as that of Cole- 
ridge, and to shake to pieces the material- 
istic fabric in which he had for a time en- 
sconced himself. And not merely intel- 
lectual misgiving would work this way, but 
the soul’s deeper cravings. Driven by 
hunger of heart, he wandered from the 
school of Locke and Hartley, successively 
on through those of Berkeley, Leibnitz, and, 
we believe, Spinoza, and finding in them no 
abiding place, began to despair of philoso- 
phy. To this crisis of his history probably 
apply these words : — 

“ I found myself all afloat Doubts rushed 
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in, broke upon me from the fountains of the 
great deep, and fell from the windows of heav- 
en. The fontal truths of natural religion and 
the books of revelation alike contributed to the 
flood ; and it was long ere my * ark touched on 
-an Ararat and rested/ ” 

About this time he fell in with the works 
of the German and other mystics — Tauler, 
Bohraen, George Fox, and William Law, 
and in them he found the same kind of help 
which Luther had found in Tauler : — 

** The writings of these mystics acted in no 
slight degree to prevent ray mind from being 
imprisoned within the outline of any single 
dogmatic system. They helped to keep alive 
the heart within the head ; gave me an indis 
tinct yet stirring and working presentiment 
that all the products of the mere reflective 
faculty partook of death, and were as the rattling 
twigs and sprays in winter into which a sap 
was yet to be propelled from some root to which 
I had not as yet penetrated, if they were to 
afford my soul food or shelter. If they were a 
moving cloud of smoke to me by day, yet were 
they a pillar of fire throughout the night, during 
my wanderings through the wilderness of 
doubt, and enabled me to skirt, without cross- 
ing, the sandy deserts of utter unbelief.*' 

It was in the company of these men that 
he first got clear of the trammels of the 
mere understanding, and learned that there 
is higher truth than the faculty can compass 
and circumscribe. The teamed seemed to 
him for several generations to have walked 
entirely by the light of this mere under- 
standing, and to have confined their inves- 
tigations strictly within certain conven- 
tional limits, beyond which lay all that is 
most interesting and vital to man. To en- 
thusiasts. illiterate and simple men of heart, 
they left it to penetrate towards the inmost 
centre, “ the indwelling and living ground 
of all things.” And then he came to this 
conviction which he never afterwards aban- 
doned, that if the intellect will not acknowl- 
edge a higher and deeper ground than it 
contains within itself, if, making itself the 
centre of its system, it seeks to square all 
things by its own laws, it must, if it follows 
out fearlessly its own reasoning, land in 
Pantheism or some form of blank unbelief. 
While his mind was seething with these 
thoughts it was that he first studied the 
works of Kant, and these, he says, took pos- 
session of him as with a giant’s hand. Hence- 
forth his metaphysical creed was moulded 
mainly by the Kantiaa principles. This is 
not the place to attempt to enter on the 
slightest exposition of these. But, to speak 
popularly, it may be said that the gist of 


Kant’s system is not to make the mind out 
of the senses, as Hume had done, but the 
senses out of the mind. As Locke and 
Hume had started from without, so he 
started from within, making the one fixed 
truth, the only ground of reality, to consist, 
not in that which the senses furnish, but in 
that which the understanding supplies to 
make sensible knowledge possible. His 
prime question was, How is experience 
possible ? And this possibility he found in 
the a priori forms of the sensory time and 
space, and in the a priori forms or catego- 
ries of the understanding, which by their 
activity bind together into one the multi- 
farious and otherwise unintelligized inti- 
mations of sense. It is sense that supplies 
the understanding with the raw material; 
this the understanding passes through its 
machinery, and, by virtue of its inherent 
concept-f rms, reduces it to order, makes it 
conceivable end intelligible. But the un- 
derstanding is limited in its operation to 
phenomena of experience, and whenever it 
steps beyond this and applies its categories 
to Super-sensible things, it lands itself in 
contradictions. It cannot arrive at any 
other truth than that which is valid within 
man’s experience. Ultimate truths, valid 
for all intelligents, if such there be, are be- 
yond its reach. 

Had Kant's philosophy stopped here it 
would not have done much more for Cole- 
ridge than Locke’s and Hartley’s had done. 

I It was because Kant asserted the existence 
in man of another faculty, distinct from and 
higher than understanding, namely, Reason, 
that Coleridge found him so helpful. The 
term Reason Kant employed in another 
than our ordinary sense, as the faculty of 
ultimate truths or necessary principles. He 
distinguished, however, between Reason in 
its speculative and in its practical use. 
Speculative Reason he held to be exclusive- 
j ly a regulative faculty, having only a formal 
and logical use. This use is to connect our 
judgments together into conclusions, accord- 
ing to the three forms of reasoning, — the 
categorical, the hypothetical, and the dis- 
junctive. These three methods are the 
ideas of Speculative Reason by which it 
strives to produce unity and perfectness 
among the judgments of the understanding. 
As long as the ideas of Speculative Reason 
are thus used to control and bring into 
unity the conceptions of the discursive un- 
derstanding, they are used rightly, and 
within their own legitimate sphere. But 
whenever Speculative Reason tries to ele- 
vate these regulative ideas into objects of 
theoretical knowledge, whenever it ascribes 
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objective truth to these ideas, it leads to 
contradiction and falsehood. In other 
words, Speculative Reason Kant held to be 
true in its formal or logical, but false in its 
material application. As the understand- 
ing, with its categories, has for its object 
and only legitimate sphere the world of 
sense, so Speculative Reason, with its ideas, 
has for its exclusive sphere of operation the 
conceptions of the understanding, and be- 
yond this these ideas have no truth nor 
validity. It was not, however, by these 
views, either of understanding or of Specu- 
lative Reason, that Kant came to the help 
of the highest interests of humanity, but by 
his assertion of the existence in man of the 
Practical Reason which is the inlet or 
source of our belief in moral and super- 
sensuous truth. Some have maintained 
this to be an afterthought added to Kant’s 
system. But, be this as it may, Kant held 
that the moral law revealed itself to man as 
a reality through his Practical reason — a 
law not to be gathered from experience, but 
to be received as the fundamental principle 
of action for man, evidencing itself by its 
own light. This moral law requires for its 
action the truth of three ideas, that of the 
soul, of immortality, and of God. These 
ideas are the postulates of the practical rea- 
son, and are true and certain, because, if 
they are denied, morality and free-will, 
mans highest certainties, become impossi- 
ble. They are, however, to man truths of 
moral certainty — of practical faith — 
though Kant did not use that word, rather 
than objects of theoretical contemplation. 

This distinction between the understand- 
ing and the Reason Coleridge adopted from 
Kant, and made the ground-work of all his 
teaching. But the distinction between 
Speculative and Practical Reason, which 
was with Kant radical, Coleridge did not 
dwell on, nor bring into prominence. He 
knew and so far recognized Kant’s distinc- 
tion, that he spoke of Speculative Reason 
as the faculty of concluding universal and 
necessary truths, from particular and con- 
tingent appearances, and of Practical Rea- 
son, as the power of proposing an ultimate 
end, that is, of determining the will by 
ideas. He does not, however, seem to have 
held by it firmly. Rather he threw himself 
on Kant’s view of Practical Reason, and 
carried it out with a fulness which Kant 
probably would have disallowed. Kant’s 
strong assertion that there was at least one 
region of his being in which man came into 
contact with super-sensible truth, with 
the reality of things, this, set forth not 
vaguely, but with the most solid reasoning, 


was that which so attracted Coleridge. 
But in the use which Coleridge made of 
this power, and the range he assigned it, 
he went much beyond his master. He 
speaks of Reason as an immediate behold- 
ing of super-sensible things, as the eye 
which sees truths transcending sense. He 
identifies Reason in the human mind, as 
Kant perhaps would have done, with Uni- 
versal Reason ; calls it impersonal ; indeed* 
regards it as a ray of the Divinity in man. 

In one place he makes it one with the Light 
which lighteth every man, and in another 
he says that Reason is “ the presence of the 
Holy Spirit to the finite understanding, 
at once the light and the inward eye.” 

“ It cannot be rightly called a faculty,” he 
says, “ much less a personal property of any 
human mind.” We cannot be said to pos- 
sess Reason, but rather to partake of it ; for 
there is but one Reason, which is shared by 
all intelligent beings, and is in itself the 
Universal or Supreme Reason. “ He in . 
whom Reason dwells can as little appropri- 
ate it as his own possession, as he can claim 
ownership in the breathing air, or make an 
enclosure in the cope of heaven.” Again, 
he says of Reason, tnat “ it has been said to 
be more like to sense than to understand- 
ing ; but in this it differs from sense : the 
bodily senses have objects differing from 
themselves ; Reason, the organ of spiritual 
apprehension, has objects consubstantial 
with itself, being itself its own object,- — 
that is, self-contemplative.” And again, 
“Reason substantiated and vital, not only, 
yet manifold, overseeing all, and going 
through all understanding, without being 
either the sense, the understanding, or the 
imagination, contains all three within itself, 
even as the mind contains its own thoughts, 
and is present in and through them all ; or 
as the expression pervades the different 
features of an intelligent countenance.” v 
In much of the above, Coleridge has not 
only gone beyond Kant’s cautious handling 
of Practical Reason, but has given to the • 
German’s philosophical language a religious, 
and even a Biblical colouring of his own. 
Nay, in regarding Reason as the power of 
intuitive insight into moral and spiritual 
truths, he has approached nearer to some 
of the German philosophers who came af- 
ter Kant. Though Coleridge made so much 
of this distinction between Reason and un- 
derstanding, and of Reason as the organ of 
spiritual truth, and though throughout his 
later works he is continually and at length 
insisting on it, he cannot be said to have 
made it secure against all the technical ob- 
jections. It would be impossible here to 
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follow him into all the ramifications of this 
abstruse subject, and to show minutely the 
relation in which he placed Reason to un- 
derstanding. We may, however, notice 
one scoff against the whole system. It has 
been represented as a device to enable a 
man to believe that what is false to his 
understanding may be true to his Reason. 
This, though it may be a smart sneer, is 
nothing more. What Coleridge did main- 
tain was that the material of moral and 
spiritual truth which comes to man through 
bis Reason, must, before it can be reduced 
to definite conceptions and expressed in 
propositions, first pass through the forms of 
the understanding. In so passing, the truths 
of Reason and the moral will suffer some 
loss, because the conceptions of the under- 
standing are not adequate to give full ex- 
pression to them ; so that it was to him no 
argument against a truth whose source lies 
in Reason, if, in passing through the under- 
standing, or being reduced to logical lan- 

§ uage, it issued in propositions which seem 
logical, or even contradictory. And w hat 
more is this than to say that man's logical 
understanding is not the measure of all 
truth ? a doctrine surely which did not 
originate with Coleridge. But whatever 
difficulties there may be in this philosophy 
of the reason, it is an attempt to vindicate 
and sanction those truths which lie deepest, 
and are most vital to human nature. Ques- 
tions are continuallyrising within us, wheth- 
er bom of our own thoughts or imported 
from intellectual systems, asking anxiously 
whether any thought of man can reach to 
spiritual realities. The mind is continually 
getting entangled in a self-woven mesh of 
sophistry. It is the highest end of all philos- 
ophy to clear away these difficulties which 
philosophy has itseif engendered, and to let 
the mind look out on the truth as uncloud- 
edly as it did before these sophistications 
arose ; to give back to the race the simpli- 
city of its childhood, with the wisdom of 
its mature age. Of most metaphysicians, 
first and last, the main work has been to 
build up between the spirit of man and the 
Father of spirits solid walls and high, which 
no human strength can pierce through, no 
eve can overlook. To break down and 
clear away these walls, which others with 
such pains had reared, this was the ultimate 
aim and end towards which Coleridge 
laboured. Herein lies the great service 
which he did to his age and country. He 
was almost the first philosopher for a hun- 
dred and fifty years, who upheld a meta- 
physics which was in harmony at once with 
the best wisdom of the olden time, and 


with man's deepest aspirations in all time. 
It was a thorough and profound protest 
against the philosophy judging according 
to sense, with which England, and, uace 
Reid be it said, Scotland* too, had so long 
been deluged. It opened up once more a 
free passage for man's thoughts to that 
higher world of truth which philosophy had 
so long barred against them ; opened up 
to the human spirit a path which it might 
travel, undisturbed by technical objections 
of the understanding, toward that spiritual 
region which is its natural home. Man's 
deepest heart, his inmost being, from depths 
beyond all conscious thought, cry out for 
such access. And it is the business of a 
true philosophy, not, as has been often 
done, to bar the way and to break down the 
bridges that span the gulfs, but cautiously, 
yet resolutely, to make ready a way by 
which the weary hearts of men ma y pass 
over in safety. Honour be to the spiritual 
engineers who have laboured to build up 
such a highway for humanity 1 

When Coleridge had made his own the 
distinction between reason and understand- 
ing, he found in it not only a key to many 
of the moral and religious questions which had 
perplexed himself, and wen? working confu- 
sion among his contemporaries, but he seem- 
ed to find in it a truth, which, however 
unsystematically, bad been held and built 
on by all the masters of ancient wisdom, 
whether in philosophy or theology. Espe- 
cially he seemed to see this truth pervading 
the writings of the Cambridge Piatonists, 
of Leighton, and of all the best divines of 
the seventeenth century. 

A good example of the way in which Cole- 
ridge applied nis metaphysical principles 
to philosophic questions will be found in 
the Essa>s on Method, in the third vol- 
ume of The Friend . He there attempts 
to reconcile Plato's view of the Idea as 
lying at the ground of all investigation 
with Bacon's philosophy of induction, and 
to prove that, though they worked from 
opposite ends of the problem, thev are not 
really opposed. In all inductive investiga- 
tions, Coleridge contends, the mind must 
contribute something, the mental initiative, 
the prudens queestio , the idea ; and this, 
when tested or proved by rigorous scientific 
processes, is found to be a law of nature. 
What in the mind of the discoverer is a 
prophetic idea, is found in nature to be a 
law, and the one answers, and is akin to, 
the other. What Coleridgo has there said 
of the mental initiative which lies at the 
foundation of induction, Dr. Whewell has 
taken up and argued out at length in his 
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works on Induction. Mr. Mill has as stout- 
ly redargued it from his own point of view, 
and their polemic still waits a solution. But 
we must pass from these pure metaphysical 
problems to notice some of the ways in 
which Coleridge applied his principles to 
moral and religious questions. 

In the Li'erary Remains there is a re- 
markable essay on Faith, which contains a 
suggestive application of these principles. 
Faith he defines to be fealty or fidelity to 
that part of our being which cannot be- 
come an object of the senses ; to that in us 
which is highest, and is alone uncondition- 
ally imperative. What is this ? Every man 
is conscious of something within him which 
tells him he ought, which commands him, to 
do to others as he would they should do to 
him. Of this he is as assured as he is that 
he sees and hears ; only with this difference, 
that the senses act independently of the 
will. The conscience is essentially connect- 
ed with the will We can, if we will, refuse 
to listen to it. The listening or the not 
listening to conscience ie the first moral act 
by which a man t ikes upon him or refuses al- 
legiance to a power higher than himself, yet 
speaking within himself. Now, what is this 
in each man, higher than himself, yet speak- 
ing witliiu him V It is Reason, super-sensuous, 
impersonal, the representative in man of 
the will of God, and demanding the allegi- 
ance of the individual will. Faith, then, 
is feality to this rightful superior ; 44 allegi- 
ance of the moral nature to Universal Rea- 
son, or will of God ; in opposition to all usur- 
pation of appetite, of sensible objects, of the 
finite understanding.” of affection to others, ! 
or even the purest love of the creature. And 1 
conscience is the inward witness to the pres- 
ence in us of the divine ray of reason, 44 the 
irradiative power, the representative of the 
Infinite.” An approving conscience is the 
sense of harmony of the personal will of 
man with that impersonal light which is in 
him, representative of the will of God. A 
condemning conscience is the sense of dis- 
cord or contrariety between these two. 
Faith, then, consists in the union and in- 
terpenetration of the Reason and the indi- 
vidual will. Since our will and moral nature 
enter into it, faith mu*t be a continuous and 
total energy of the whole man. Since rea- 
son enters into it, faith must be a light — a 
seeing, a beholding of truth. Hence faith 
is a spiritual act of the whole being ; it is 
44 the source and germ of ihe fidelity of man 
to God, by t he entire subjugation of the hu- 
man wiil to Reason, as the representative in 
him of the divine will.” Such is a condensa- 
tion, nearly in Coleridge’s own words, of the 


substance of that essay. Hard words and 
repulsive these may seem to some, who 
feel it painful to analyze the faith they 
live by. And no doubt the simple, child- 
like apprehension of the things of faith 
is better and more blessed than all phi- 
losophizing about them. They who have 
good health and light breathing, whose sys- 
tem is so sound that they know not thejr 
have a system, have little turn for disquisi- 
tions on health and respiration. But, just as 
sickness and disease have compelled men to 
study the bodily framework, so doubt and 
mental entanglement have forced men to 
go into these abstruse qmstions, in order to 
meet the philosophy of denial with a coun- 
ter philosophy of faith. The philosophy is 
not faith, but it may help to clear away so- 
phistications that stand in the way of it. . 

For entering into speculations of this kind 
Coleridge had been branded as a transcen- 
dentalist, a word with many of hideous im- 
port. But abstruse and wide of practice as 
these speculations may seem, it was for 
practical behoof mainly that Coleridge un- 
dertook them. 44 What are my metaphy- 
sics ? ” be exclaims ; 44 merely the referring 
of the mind to its own consciousness for 
truths which are indispensable to its own 
happiness.” Of this any one may be con- 
vinced who shall read with care his Friend 
or his Lay Sermons. One great source of 
the difficulty, or, as some might call it, the 
confusedness of these works, is the rush and 
throng of human interests with which they 
are filled. If he discusses the ideas of the 
Reason, or any other like abstract subject, 
it is because he feels its vital bearing on 
some truth of politics, morality, or religion, 
the clear understanding of which concerns 
the common weal. And here is one of his 
strongest mental peculiarities, which has 
made many censure him as unintelligible. 
His eye flashed with a lightning glance 
from the most abstract truth to the minutest 
practical detail, and back again from this to 
the abstract principle. Tnis makes that, 
when once his mental powers begin to 
work, their movements are on a vastness of 
scale, and with a many-sidedness of view, 
which, if they render him hard to follow, 
make him also stimulative and suggestive 
of thought beyond all other modern writers. 

When Coleridge first began to speculate, 
the sovereignty of Locke and his followers 
in English Metaphysics was not more 
supreme than that of Paley in Moral Phi- 
losophy. Both were Englishmeh of the 
round, robust English stamp, haters of 
subtiltie*, abhorrent of idealism, resolute to 
warn off any ghost of acholasticism from 
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the domain of common-rouse philosophy. 
And yet both had to lay down dogmatic 
decisions on subjects into which, despite the 
burliest common sense, things infinite and 
spiritual will intrude. How resolute was 
Coleridge’s polemic against Locke and all 
his school we have seen. Not less vigorous 
was his protest against Paley as a moralist, 
and that at a time when few voices were 
raised against the common-sense Dean. 

For completely rounded moral systems 
Coleridge indeed professed little respect, 
ranking them for utility with systems of 
casuistry or auricular confession. But of 
vital principles of morality, penetrating to 
the quick, few men’s writings are more 
fruitful. A standing butt for Coleridge’s 
shafts was Paley’s well-known definition of 
virtue as 44 the doing of good to mankind, 
in obedience to the will ot God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness.” Or, as 
Paley has elsewhere more broadly laid 
down the same principle, 44 we are obliged 
to do nothing, but what we ourselves are to 
gain or lose something by, for nothing else 
can be a violent motive.” Against this 
substitution, as he called it, of a scheme of 
selfish prudence lor moral virtue, Coleridge 
was never weary of raising his voice. Mo- 
rality, as he contended, arises out of the 
Reason and conscience of man; prudence 
out of the understanding, and the natural 
wants and desires of the individual; and 
though prudence is the worthy servant of 
morality, the master and the servant can- 
not rightly be confounded. The chapter 
in The Friend , in which he argues against 
the Utilitarian system of ethics, and proves 
that general consequences cannot be the 
criterion of the right and wrong of particu- 
lar actions, is one of the best-reasoned and 
most valuable which that work contains. 
The following are some of the arguments 
with which he contends against 44 the inade- 
quacy of the principle of general conse- 
quences as a criterion of right and wrong, 
and its utter urolescness as a moral guide/’ 
Such a criterion is vague and illusory, for 
it depends on each man’s notion of happi- 
ness, and no two men have exactly the 
same notion. And even if men were agreed 
as to what constitutes the end, namely, 
happiness, the power of calculating conse- 
quences, and the foresight needed to secure 
the means to the end, are just that in which 
men most differ. But morality ought to be 
grounded on that part of their nature, 
namely, their moral convictions, in which 
men are most alike, not on the calculating 
understanding, in which they stand most 
widely apart. Ag<*in, such a criterion con- 


founds morality, which looks to the inward 
motive, with law, which regards only the 
outward act. Indeed, the need of a judg- 
ment of actions according to the inward 
motive, forms one of the strongest argu- 
ments for a future state. For in this world 
our outward actions, apart from their mo- 
tives, must needs determine our temporal 
welfare. But the moral nature longs for, 
and Scripture reveals, a more perfect judg- 
ment to come, wherein not the outward act 
but the inward principle, the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, shall be made the 
ground of judgment. Again, this criterion 
is illusory, because evil actions are often 
turned to good by that Providence which 
brings good out of evil. If, then, conse- 
quences were the sole or chief criterion, 
then these evil actions ought to be, because 
of their results, reckoned good. Nero per- 
secuted the Christians and so spread Chris- 
tianity : is he to be credited with this good 
result? Again, to form a notion of the 
nature of an action multiplied indefinitely 
into the future, we must first know the 
nature of the original action itself. And if 
we already know this, what need of testing 
it by its remote consequences? If against 
these arguments it were urged that general 
consequences are the criterion, not of the 
agent but of the action, Coleridge would 
reply, that all actions have their whole 
worth and main value from the moral prin- 
ciple which actuates the ajent. So that, if 
it could be shown that two men, one acting 
from enlightened self-love, the other from 
pure Christian principle, would observe 
towards all their neighbours throughout life 
exactly the same course of outward con- 
duct, yet these two, weighed in a true moral 
balance, would be wide as the poles asunder. 
By these and suchlike arguments Coleridge 
opposes the Palejran and every other form 
of Utilitarian ethics. Instead of confound- 
ing morality with prudence, he everywhere 
bases morality on r* I gion. 44 The widest 
maxims of prudence,” he asserts, “ are arms 
without hearts, when disjoined from those 
feelings which have their fountain in a 
living principle.” That principle lies in 
the common ground where morality and 
religion meet, and from which neither 
can be sundered without destruction to 
both. The moral law, every man feels, has 
a universality and an imperativeness far 
transcending the widest maxims of expe- 
rience ; and this because it has its origin in 
Reason, as described above, in that in each 
man which is representative of the Divine 
Will, and connects him therewith. Out of 
Reason, not from experience, all pure prin- 
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ciples of morality spring, and in it find 
their sanction. This truth Coleridge reit- 
erated in every variety of form. 

But while he is thus strong in placing 
the foundation of individual morality in 
Reason, in his sense of that word, he repudi- 
ates those theories which would draw from 
the same source the first principles of politi- 
cal government. In opposition to these 
theont s, he held that each form of govern- 
ment is sufficiently justified, when it can be 
shown that it is suitable for the circumstan- 
ces of the particular nation. Therefore no 
one form of government can lay claim to be 
the sole rightful one. Thus to prudence or 
expediency Coleridge assigns a place in po- 
litical questions which he denies to it in 
moral ones. Full of power is his whole ar- 
gument against Rousseau, Paine, and others 
of that day, who maintained the social con- 
tract and the rights of man, and, laying the 
grounds of political right exclusively in 
Reason, held that nothing was rightful in 
civil society which could not be deduced 
from the primary laws of reason. 44 Who,” 
asked Rousseau , 44 shall dare prescribe a law 
of moral action for any rational being, con- 
sidered as a member of a state, which does 
not flow immediately from that reason 
which is the fountain of all morality ?” Where- 
to Coleridge replies, Morality looks not to 
the outward act, but to the internal maxim 
of actions But politics look solely to the 
outward act. The end of good government 
is to regulate the actions of particular bod- 
ies ^of men, as shall be most expedient un- 
der given circumstances. How, then, can 
the same principle be employed to test the 
expediency of political rules and the purity 
of inward motives? He then goes on to 
show that when Rousseau asserted that 
every human being possessed of Reason had 
in him an inalienable sovereignty, he ap- 
plied to actual man — compassed about 
with passions, errors, vices, and infirmities 
— what is true of the abstract Reason 
alone ; that all he asserted of 44 that sover- 
eign will, to which the right of legislation 
belongs, applies to no human being, to no 
assemblage of human beings, least of all to 
the mixed multitude that makes up the peo- 
ple ; but entirely and exclusively to Reason 
itself, which, it is true, dwells in every man 
potentially, but actually and in perfect pu- 
rity in no man, and in no body of men.” 
And this reasoning he clinches by an in- 
stance and an argument, often since repeat- 
ed, though we know not whether Coleridge 
was the first to employ it. He shows that 
the constituent assembly of France, when- 
ever they tried to act out these principles 


of pure Reason, were forced to contravene 
them. They excluded from political power 
children, though reasonable beings, because 
in them Reason is imperfect; women, be- 
cause they are dependent. But is there 
not more of Reason in many women, and 
even in some children, than in men depend- 
ent for livelihood on the will of others, the 
very poor, the infirm of mind, the ignorant, 
the depraved ? Some reasonable beings 
must be disfranchised. It comes then to a 
question of degrees. And how are degrees 
to be determined? Not by pure reason, 
but by rules of expedience, founded on 
present observation and past experience. 
But the whole of Coleridge’s reasoning 
against Rousseau and Cartwright’s univer- 
sal suffrage is well worth the attention of 
those advanced thinkers of the present day, 
who are beginning once again, after a lapse 
of half a century, to argue about political 
rights on grounds of abstract reason. They 
will there find, if they care to see it, the 
whole question placed not on temporary ar- 
guments, but on permanent principles. 

But keen as was Coleridge’s interest in 
political and moral subjects, and in whatev- 
er affects the well-being of man, the full 
bent of bis soul, and its deepest meditations, 
were given to the truths of the Christian 
revelation. From none of his works are 
these thoughts absent; but the fullest expo- 
sition of his religious views is to be found in 
the A if Is to Reflection, his maturcst work, 
and in the third and fourth volumes of the 
Literary Remains . Before, however, ad- 
verting to these opinions, it may be well to 
remember, that, much as Coleridge thought 
and reasoned on religion, it was his firm 
conviction, founded on experience, that the 
way to an assured faith, that faith which 
gives life and peace, is not to be won by 
dint of argument. 44 Evidences of Christi- 
anity ! I am weary of the word. Make a 
man feel the want of it ; rouse him, if you 
can, to the self-knowledge of the need of it, 
and you may safely trust it to its own evi- 
dence, remembering always the express 
declaration of Christ himself: ‘No man 
cometh to me, unless the Father leadeth 
him.’” So it was with himself. Much as 
he philosophized, philosophy was not his 
soul’s haven ; not thence did his help come. 
It may have cleared away outlying hindran- 
ces, but it was not this that led him up to 
the stronghold of hope. Through the 
wounds made in his own spirit, through the 
broken ness of a heart humbled and made 
contrite by the experience of his own sin 
and utter helplessness, entered in the faith 
which gave rest, the peace which 44 settles 
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where the intellect is meek." Once his sonl 
had reached the citadel, his ever-busy eye 
and penetrating spirit surveyed the nature 
of the bulwarks, and examined the founda- 
tions, as few before had done. And the 
world has the benefit, whatever it may be, 
of these surveys. But though Coleridge 
was a religious philosopher, let it not be 
supposed that he put more store by the phil- 
osophy than the religion. He knew well, 
ana often insisted, that religion is life rath- 
er than science, and that there is a danger, 
peculiar to the intellectual man, of turning 
into speculation what was given to live by. 
He knew that the intellect, busy with ideas 
about God, may not only fail to bring a 
man nearer the divine life, but may actual- 
ly tend to withdraw him from it. For the 
intellect takes in but the phantom of the 
truth, and leaves the total impression, the 
full power of it, unappropriated. And 
hence it comes that those truths which, if 
felt by the unlearned at all, go straight to 
the heart and are taken in by the whole 
man, are apt, in the case of the philosopher 
and the theologian, to stop at the outside 
region of the understanding, and never to 
get further. This is a danger peculiar to 
the learned, or to those who think them- 
selves such. The trained intellect is apt to 
eat out the child’s heart, and yet the “ ex- 
cept ye become as little children ” stands un- 
repealed. Coleridge knew this well. In 
bis earliest interview with De Quincey, he 
said 

“ that prayer with the whole soul was the high- 
est enerjry of which the human heart was capa- 
ble, and that the great mass of worldly men, 
and of learned men, were absolutely incapable 
of prayer.” 

And only two years before his death, after 
a retrospect of his own life, to his nephew, 
who sat by his bedside one afternoon, he 
said, 

“ * I have no difficulty in forgiveness. . . . 
Neither do I find or reckon most the solemn 
faith in God as a real object the most arduous act 
of reason and will. O no ! it is to pray, to pray 
as God would have us ; this is what at times 
makes me turn cold to n^y soul. Believe me, 
to pray with all your heart and strength, with 
the reason and the will, to believe vividly that 
God will listen to your voice through Christ, 
and verily do the thing He pleaseth thereupon 
— this is the last, the greatest achievement of 
a Christian’s warfare on earth.’ And then he 
burst into tears, -and begged me to pray for 
him.” 
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It has been said that the great object of 
his theological speculations was to bring 
into harmony religion and philosophy. This 
assertion would mislead, if it were meant 
to imply that he regarded these as two co- 
ordinate powers, which could be welded 
together into one reasoued system. It 
would, perhaps, be more true to say that 
his endeavour was, in his own words, to re- 
move the doubts and difficulties that can- 
not but arise whenever the understanding, 
the mind of the flesh, is made the measure 
of spiritual things. He laboured to remove 
religion from a merely mechanical or intel- 
lectual, and to place it on a moral and 
spiritual foundation. Ilis real aim was, 
notwithstanding that his love for scholastic 
distinctions might seem to imply the con- 
trary, to simplify men’s thoughts on these 
things, to show that spiritual truth is like 
the light, self-evidencing, that it is precon- 
formed to man’s higher nature, as man’s 
nature is preconformed to it. 

As he nad to contend against Lockeian 
metaphysics and Paleyan ethics, so he had 
to do strenuous battle against a theology 
mainly mechanical. He woke upon an age 
when the belief in God was enforced in 
the schools as the conclusion of a length- 
ened argument ; when revelation was 
proved exclusively by miracles, with little 
regard to its intrinsic evidence ; and when 
both natural and revealed truths were 
superinduced from without, as extraneous, 
extra-moral beliefs, rather than taught as 
I living faiths evidenced from within. In op- 
position to this kind of teaching, which 
had so long reigned, Coleridge taught that 
the foundation truth of all religion, faith in 
the existence of God, was incapable of in- 
tellectual demonstration — that as all reli- 
gion, so this corner-stone of religion, must 
have a moral origin. To him that belief 
j was inherent in the soul, as Reason is in- 
! herent, indeed a part of Reason, in the 
sense he gave to that word, as moral in its 
Mature, and the fountain of moral truth. 
His words are — 

“ Because I possess Reason, or a law of right 
and wrong, which, uniting with the sense of 
moral responsibility, constitutes my conscience, 
hence it is my absolute duty to believe, and 
I do believe that there is a God, that is, a Being 
in whom supreme Reason and a most holy will 
arc one with infinite power; and that all holy will 
is coincident with the will of God, and therefore 
secure in its ultimate consequences by His 
omnipotence. The wonderful works of God in 
the sensible world are a perpetual discourse, re- 
minding me of His existence, and shadowing 
| out to me His perfections. But as all language 
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presupposes, in the intelligent hearer or reader, 
those primary notions which it symbolizes, . 
. . even so, I believe, that the notion of God 
is essential to the human mind ; that it is called 
forth into distinct consciousness principally by 
the conscience, and auxiiiarily by the manifest 
adaptation of means to ends in the outward 
creation. It is, therefore, evident to my Rea- 
son, that the existence of God is absolutely 
and necessarily insusceptible of a scientific dem- 
onstration, and that Scripture so represents 
it. For it commands us to believe in one God. 
Now all commaudment necessarily relates to 
the will ; whereas all scientific demonstration 
is independent of the will, and is demonstrative 
only in so far as it is compulsory on the mind, 
voleutem nolentem 

Thus we see that with regard to the first 
truth of all religion, Coleridge places its 
evidence in conscience and the intuitive 
reason. Carrying the same manner of 
thinking into revealed religion, to its in- 
herent substance he gave the foremost place 
as evidence, while to historical proofs and 
arguments from miracles he assigned the 
same subordinate place, as in reference to 
the existence of God he assigned to argu- 
ments from design. 

His view upon this subject also had bet- 
ter be given in his own language. It could 
hardly be expressed in fewer, and certainly 
not in better words. The main evidences, 
he thinks are 

“ the doctrines of Christianity, and the corre- 
spondence of human nature to these doctrines, 
illustrated, first, historically, as the production 
of a new world, and the dependence of the fate 
of the planet upon it ; second , individually, 
from its appeal to an ascertained fact, the truth 
of which every man possessing Reason has an 
equal power of ascertaining within himself ; 
viz., a will, which has more or less lost its own 
freedom, though not the consciousness that it 
ought to be and may become free ; the convic- 
tion that this cannot be achieved without the 
operation of a principal co-natural with itself ; 
the experience in his own nature of the truth 
of the process described by Scripture, as far as 
he can place himself within the process, aided 
by the confident assurance of others as to the 
effects experienced by them, and which he is 
striving to arrive at. All these form a practi- 
cal Christian. To such a man one main test 
of the truth of his faith is its accompaniment 
by a growing insight into the moral beauty and 
necessity of the process which it comprises, and 
the dependence of that process on the causes 
asserted. Believe, and if thy belief be right, 
that insight, which changes faith into knowl- 
edge, will be the reward of that belief. 0 

Subordinate to this internal evidence in 
Coleridge’s view, buttresses, but not corner- 


stones, are the facts of the existence and of 
the history of Christianity, and also of the 
miracles which accompanied its first ap- 
pearance. These are necessary results, 
rather than primary proofs of revelation. 
For, M as the result of the above convictions, 
he will not scruple to receive the particular 
miracles recorded, inasmuch as it is miracu- 
lous that an incarnate God should not work 
what must to mere men appear as miracles; 
inasmuch as it is strictly accordant with the 
ends and benevolent nature of such a Being 
to commence the elevation of man above 
his mere senses by enforcing attention first, 
through an appeal to those senses.” Thus, 
according to nun, they are not the adequate 
and ultimate proof of religion, not the Key- 
stone of the arch, but rather “ compacting 
stones in it, which give while they receive 
strength.” 

Coleridge’s theology was more or less a 
recoil from one in which miracles had been 
pushed into undue, almost exclusive promi- 
nence, one in which the proof of religion 
was derived mainly from tne outward sen- 
ses ; whereas he was convinced that to sub- 
jugate the senses to faith, the passive belief 
to the moral and responsible belief, was one 
main end of all religion. Whether Cole- 
ridge struck the balance aright between 
outward and inward evidence, whether he 
gave to miracles that place which is their 
due ; whether, in his zeal for the inward 
truths, he estimated as they deserve the 
miraculous facts, which, whatever they may 
be to some over-subtilized intellects, have 
been, and always must be, to the great 
mass of men, the main objective basis on 
which the spiritual truths repose, these are 
questions into which we shall not now in- 
quire. Our aim, especially in this part of 
our essay, is not so much to criticise, as to 
set forth, as fairly as may be, what his 
views really were. 

We have seen then that Coleridge held 
the adaptation of Christianity to man’s 
need, and to his whole moral nature, to be 
the strongest evidence of its truth. And 
this naturally suggests the question, How 
far did he regard man’s moral convictions 
to be the test of revelation as a whole, or 
of any particular doctrine of revelation ? 
Did he wish to square down the truths of 
revelation to the%findings of human con- 
science V To answer this question is the more 
necessary, because Mr. Mill, in the few re- 
marks on Coleridge’s religious opinions with 
which he closes his essay, has asserted that 
he “ goes as far as the Unitarians in mak- 
ing man’s reason and moral feelings a test 
of revelation; but differs toto codo from 
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them in their rejection of its mvsterie«, that be everywhere enforced it as a thing 
which be regards as the highest philosophi- antecedently to be expected, that the fun- 
cal truths.” It would be strange, indeed, damental truths should be mysteries, and 
if Coleridge, who certainly ought to have Ahat he would have found it hard to believe 
known both his own views and those of the them if they had not been so. 

Unitarians, should have so far deluded him- What then did he mean when he main- 
self as to protest against them nnweariedly tained, as he certainly did, that “ in no case 
for this very fault, that they made man the can true Reason and a right faith oppose 
measure of all things, while in this matter each other ? ” We have seen that Reason 
he himself was substantially at one with with Coleridge was the link by which man 
them. The truth is, that those who speak is joined on to a higher order, the source 
most strongly about reason being the meas- whence he draws in all of moral fruth and 
ure of faith, mean by the word Reason of religious sentiment which he posFestes. 
much the same as Coleridge meant by Un- It was the harmony of revelation with this 
derstanding — the faculty of definite con- faculty of apprehending universal spiritual 
ceptions, the power of clearly comprehend- truths which was to him the main ground 
ing truths. And in their mouths the propo- for originally believing in revelation, and, 
sitton means that nothing is to be believed therefore, he held that no particular doc- 
in religion, or anything else, which man's trine of revelation can contradict the find* 
understanding cannot fully grasp, clearly ings of that faculty on the evidence of 
conceive, definitely express, satisfactorily which revelation as a whole is primarily re- 
explain. Now Coleridge used the term ceived. In other words, no view of God’s 
Reason in a sense different, nay, opposed nature and of his dealings with men, no in- 
to this. He held, whether rightly or no we terpretation of any doctrine, nor of any 
do not now inquire, but he held, that there text of Scripture, can be true, which con- 
i a in man a power of apprehending univer- tradicts the clear intimations of enlightened 
sal spiritual truths, something that brings conscience. And the substance of revela- 
him into close relation, we had almost said tion and the dictates of conscience so an- 
contact, with supersensible reality, and to swer to each other, that the religious stu- 
this power be gave the name of Reason, dent, under the guidance of the Divine 
And the intimations of moral and spiritual Spirit, may expect to find an ever increas- 
things, which he believed that he received j ing harmony Detween the two teachings, 
through this power, he accepted readily, Opposed to this doctrine of Coleridge, on 
though he could not understand nor explain the one hand, is the teaching of those who, 
them, nor even conceive the possibility of believing in revelation, deny to man any 
them. Even with regard to the first truth power of apprehending spiritual truths, and 
of religion, the existence, personality, and hold that the first truths of religion must 
moral nature of God, he held that this is to be received simply as authoritative data 
be received on moral grounds, and regarded from without. Equally opposed, on the 
as a settled truth M not by the removal of other hand, are the views of those who, 
all difficulties, or by any such increase of though admitting in some sense the truth 
insight as enables a man to meet all scepti- of revelation, yet make man's power of un- 
cal objections with a full and precise an- derstanding the entire measure of all that 
ajwer ; but because he has convinced himself is to be received as revealed. The creed 
that it is folly as well as presumption to which is bounded either theoretically or 
expect it ; and because the doubts and dif- practically within this limit must needs be a 
ficulties disappear at the beam when tried scanty one. 

against the weight of the reasons in the The truth seems to be, that, both in the 
other scale.” Again, of the fall of man, he things of natural and revealed religion, the 
says that it is a mystery too profound for test that lies in man’s moral judgment seems- 
hnman insight ; and of the doctrine of the more of a negative than a positive one.. 
Trinity, that it is an absolute truth, tran- We are not to believe about God anything 
scending our human means of understanding which positively contradicts our first no- 
or demonstrating it. These, and numerous tions oi righteousness and goodness, for, if 
other suchlike sayings might be adduced, we were to do so, we should cut away the* 
not to speak of the whole scope of his phi- original moral ground of our belief in His 
losopby, to show that it was no obstacle to existence and character. Thus far oar- 
his belief in a truth, that it transcended his moral judgments carry ns, hut not much 
comprehension. Nay, more, so far was he further. No rational man who believes in 
from desiring to bnng down all religious God at all will try to square all the facts 
troths to the level of human comprehension, that meet him in the natural and the moral* 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1452. 
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world to his sense of right and wrong. 
Life is full of inscrutable tacts which can- 
not be made by us to fit into any moral 
standard of ours. All that the moral judg- 
ment has a right to say to them i9 to refuse 
to believe any proposed interpretation of 
them which contradicts the plain laws of 
right and wrong, any interpretation which 
makes God unrighteous on account of such 
facts, and to wait patiently in full faith that 
a time will come when we shall see these 
now inscrutable facts to have been fully 
consistent with the most perfect righteous- 
ness. And the same use which we make of 
our moral judgment in regard to the facts 
that meet us in life, we are bound to make 
of it with regard to the doctrines of revela- 
tion. We are not to expect to see moral 
light through all of these, but we are to re- 
fuse any interpretation of them which does 
violence to the moral sense. In both cases, 
however, we have reason to expect that, 
to those who honestly and humbly use the 
light Ihey have, more light will be given, — 
a growing insight, or, at least, a trustful ac- 
quiesence in facts which at first were too dark 
and perplexing. There are in this region 
two extremes, equally to be shunned. One 
is theirs, who in matters of religion begin 
by discrediting the natural light, — by put- 
ting out the eye of conscience, — that they 
may the more magnify the heavenly light 
of revelation, or rather their own interpre- 
tations thereof. The other is seen in those, 
who enthroning on the judgment-seat the 
first offhand findings of their own, and that 
perhaps no very enlightened, conscience, 
proceed to arraign before this bar the state- 
ments of Scripture, and to reject all those 
which do not seem to square with the ver- 
dicts of the self-erected tribunal. • There is 
a more excellent way than either of these, 
a way not definable perhaps by criticism, 
but to be found by spiritual wisdom. There 
are those who, loath to do violence to the 
teachings either of Scripture or of con- 
science, but patiently and reverently com- 
paring them together, find that the more 
deeply they are considered, the more do 
they, on the whole, reflect light one on the 
other. To such the words ot Scripture, in- 
terpreted by the experience of life, reveal 
things about their own nature, which once 
seemed incredible. - And the more they 
know of themsedves and their own needs, 
the more the words of Scripture seem to 
enlarge their meaning to meet these. But 
as to the large outlying region of the inex- 
plicable that will still remain in the world, 
m man, and in Holy Writ, they can leave 
all this, in full confidence that when the so- 


lution, soon or late, shall come, it will be 
seen to be in profound harmony with our 
highest sense of righteousness, and with 
Itliat word which- declares that 44 God is light, 
and in him is no darkness at all. Such, 
though not expressed in Coleridge’s words, 
we believe to be the spirit of his teaching. 

What then is to be said of those passages 
in his works in which he speaks of the mys- 
teries of faith, and the highest truths of phi- 
losophy, as coincident; in which he says 
that he received the doctrine of the Logos 
not merely on authority, but because of its 
to him exceeding reasonableness; in which 
he speaks as if he had an intellectual in- 
sight into the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
draws out formulas of it in strange words 
hard to understand ? Whatever we may 
think of these sayings and formulas, it is to 
be remembered that Coleridge never pre- 
tended that he could have discovered the 
truths apart from revelation. If, after 
practically accepting these truths, and find- 
ing in them the spiritual supports of his 
soul, he employed his powers of thought 
upon them, and drew them out into intel- 
lectual formulas more satisfactory to him- 
self probably than to others, yet these phi- 
losophizings, made for the purj>ose of specu- 
lative insight, he neither represented as the 
grounds of his own faith, nor obtruded on 
others as necessary for theirs. He ever kept 
steadily before him the difference between 
an intellectual belief and a practical faith, 
and asserted that it was solely in conse- 
quence of the historical fact of redemption 
that the Trinity becomes a doctrine, the be- 
lief in which as real is commanded by our 
conscience. 

In the Aids to Reflection, the earlier half 
of the work is employed in clearing away 
preliminary hindrances; the latter part 
deals mainly with the moral difficulties that 
are apt to beset the belief in Original Sin 
and in the Atonement. 

With regard to the former doctrine, he 
shows that the belief of the existence of evil, % 
as a fact, in man and in the world, is not 
peculiar to Christianity, but is common to 
it with every religion and every philosophy 
that has believed in a personal God; in 
fact, to all systems but Pantheism and Athe- 
ism. The fact then needs no proof, but the 
meaning of the fact does. As to this, Cole- 
ridge rejected that interpretation of original 
sin, which makes “ original ” mean 44 heredi- 
tary,” or inherited like our bodily constitu- 
tion from our forefathers. Such, he held, 
might be disease or calamity, but could not 
be sin, the meaning of which is, the choice 
of evil by a will free to choose between good 
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and cviL This fact of a law in man’s na- 
ture which opposes the law of God, is not 
only a fact, but a mystery, of which no other 
solution than the statement of the fact is 
possible. For consider: Sin to be sin is 
evil originating in, not outside of the will. 
And what is the essence of the will ? It is 
& self-determining power, having the origi- 
nal ground of its own determination in it- 
self; and if subject to any cause from with- 
out, such cause must have acquired this 
power of determining the will, by a previous 
determination of the will itself. This is the 
very essence of a will. And herein it is 
contra- d stinguished from nature, whose 
essence it is to be unable to originate any- 
thing, but to be bound by the mechanism ! 
of cause and effect. If the will has by its 
own act subjected itself to nature, has re- 
ceived into itself from nature an alien influ- 
ence which has curtailed its freedom, in so 
far as it has done so, it has corrupted itself. 
This is original sin, or sin originating in the 
only region in which it can originate — the 
Will. This is a fall of man. 

You ask. When did this fall take place ? 
Has the will of each man chosen evil for 
itself ; and, if so, when ? To this Coleridge 
would reply that each individual will has so 
chosen ; but as to the when, the will belongs 
to a region of being, — is part of an order 
of things, -in which time and space have no 
meaning ; that 4< the subject stands in no re- 
lation to time, can neither be called in time 
or out of time ; but that all relations of time 
are as alien and heterogeneous in this ques- 
tion as north or south, round or square, 
thick or thin, are in the affections.” 

Again youa*k, With whom did sin origi- 
nate ? And Coleridge replies, The grounds 
of will on which it is true of any one man 
are equally true in the case of all men. The 
fact is a«s rted of the individual, not because 
he has done this or that particular evil act, 
but simply because he is man. It is impos- 
sible for the individual to say that it com- 
menced in this or that act, at this or that 
time. As he cannot trace it back to any 
particular moment of his life, neither can 
he state any moment at which it did not ' 
exist. As to this fact, then, what is true of 
any one man is true of all men. For, “ in 
respect of original srn, each man is the rep- 1 
resen tat ive of all men.” 

Such, nearly in his own word*, was the 
way in which Coleridge sought, while fully 
acknowledging this tact, to construe it to 
himself, bo as to get rid of tho<e theories 
which make it an inflict' on from without, a 
calamity, a hereditary disease ; for which, 
however much sonrow there might be, there 
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could be no responsibility, and therefore no 
sense of guilt. And he sought to show that 
it is an evil self-originated in the will ; a 
fact mysterious, not to be explained, but to 
be felt by each man in his conscience as his 
own deed. Therefore, in the confession of 
his faith, he said : — 

“ I believe (and hold it a fundamental article 
of Christianity) that I am a fallen cnature; 
that I am myself capable of moral evil, hut not 
of myself capable of moral good ; and that an 
evil ground existed in my will previously to any 
given act, or assignable moment of time, it* my 
own consciousness. I am born a child of wrath. 
This fearful mystery I pretend not to under- 
stand. I cannot even conceive the possibility 
of it, but I know that it is so. My conscience, 
the sole fountain of certainty, commands me to 
believe it, and would itself be a contradiction 
were it not so ; and what is real must be possi- 
ble.” # ' 

And the sequel of the same confession 
thus goes on : — 

“ I receive, with full and grateful faith, the 
assurance of revelation that the Word, which 
is from eternity with God, and is God, aussmed 
our human nature, in order to redeem me and 
all mankind from this our connate corruption. 
My reason convinces me that no other mode of 
redemption is possible. ... I lielievc that 
this assumption of. humanity by the Son of God 
was revealed and realized to us by the Word 
made flesh, and manifested to us in Jesus 
Christ, and that his miraculous birth, his agony, 
his crucifixion, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion, were all lK)th symbols of our redemption, 
and necessary tacts of the awful process.” 


Such was his belief in 1816, marking how 
great a mental revolution he must have 
gone through since the days when he was a 
Unitarian preacher. The steps of that 
change he has himself but partially record- 
ed. But the abandonment of the Hart- 
leian for a more ideal philosophy, the blight 
that fell on his manhood, his sufferings, and 
sense of inner misery, then the closer study 
of the Bible in the light of his own need, 
and growing intercourse with the works of 
the elder divines, — .all these were parts at 
least of the process. But whatever may 
have wrought this change, no one who 
knows anything of Coleridge can doubt 
that in this, as in opinions of lesser import; 
he was influenced only by the sincerest 
desire for truth. Great as may have been 
his moral defects — fallen, as he may have 
fallen, in some of the homeliest duties, even 
below common men, this at least must be 
conceded to him, that he desired the truth, 
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hungered and thirsted for it, pursued it with 
a life-long earnestness, rare even among the 
best men. In this search for truth, and in 
his declaration of it when found, self-inter- 
est, party feeling, friendship, had no place 
with him. He had come to believe in some 
sort in a Trinity in the Godhead, and ad- 
mitted more or less the personality of the 
Logos, for some time before he returned 
fully to the Catholic faith. The belief in 
the Incarnation and the Redemption by the 
Cross, as historical facts, were the stumbling- 
blocks which last disappeared. Therefore 
his final conviction on this subject, as record- 
ed in the Aids to Reflection , is the more 
worthy of regard, as being the last result of 
one who had long resisted, and only after 
profound reflection submitted himself to, 
this faith. He there lays down, that as sin 
is the ground or occasion of Christianity, so 
Redemption is its superstructure ; that Re- 
demption and Christianity are equivalent 
terms. From this be does not attempt to 
remove the awful mystery, but only to clear 
away any objections which may spring out 
of the moral instincts of man against the 
common interpretation of the doctrine. 
These are the only difficulties that deserve 
an answer. 

In the Redemption, the agent is the 
Eternal Word made flesh, standing in the 
place of man to God, and of God to man, 
fulfilling all righteousness, suffering, dying, 
and so dying as to conquer death itself, and 
for all who shall receive him. The redemp- 
tive or atoning act of this divine Agent has 
two sides — one that looks Godward, the 
other that looks manward. The side it turns 
Godward — that is, the very essence of this 
act, the cause of man’s redemption — is u a 
spiritual and transcendent mystery which 
passeth all understanding ; ” its nature, 
mode, and possibility transcend man’s com- 
prehension. But the side that it turns man- 
ward — that is, the effect toward the re- 
deemed — is most simply, and without 
metaphor, described, as far as it is compre- 
hensible by man, in St. John’s words, as the 
being born anew ; as at first we were born 
in the flesh to the world, so now born in the 
Spirit to Christ Christ was made a quick- 
ening, that is, a life-making Spirit. This 
Coleridge believed to be the nearest, most 
immediate effect on man of the transcendent 
redemptive act. Closely connected with 
this first, most immediate effect, are other 
consequences, which St. Paul has described 
by four principal metaphors. These conse- 
quences, in reference to the sinner, are 
either the taking away of guilt, as by a 
great sin-offering, just as, to the transgressor 


of the Mosaic law, his civil stain was cleared 
away- by the ceremonial offering of the 
priest; or the reconciliation of the sinner 
to God, as the prodigal son is reconciled to 
the parent whom he has injured ; or the 
satisfying of a debt by the payment of the 
sum owed to the creditor ; or the ransom- 
ing, the bringing back firom slavery, by 
payment of the price for the slave. These 
four figures describe, each 'in a different 
way, the result of the great redemptive act 
on sinful man. This is their true meaning. 
They are figures intended to bring home to 
man in a practical way the nature and the 
greatness of the benefit. Popularly they are 
transferred back to the mysterious cause, 
but they cannot be taken as if they really 
and adequately described the nature of that 
cause, without leading to confusions. Debt, 
satisfaction, payment in full, are not terms by 
which the essential nature of the atoning act, 
and its necessity, can be literally and ade- 
quately expressed. If, forgetting this, we take 
these expressions literally, and argue from 
them, as if they gave real intellectual in- 
sight into the nature and mode of that 
greatest of all mysteries, we are straight- 
way landed in moral contradictions. The 
nature of the redemptive act, as it is in 
itself, is not to be compassed nor uttered by 
the language of the human understanding. 
Such, as nearly as we can give it, was Cole- 
ridge’s thought upon this awful mystery. 
Whatever may be thought of these views, 
one thing is to be observed, that Coleridge 
did not propound them with any hope of 
explaining a subject which he believed to 
be beyond man’s power of explanation, but 
from the earnest desire to clear away moral 
hindrances to its full acceptance. Such 
hindrances he believed that human theolo- 
gies, in their attempts to systematize this 
and other doctrines of Scripture, were from 
time to time piling up. It was his en- 
deavour, whether successful or not, in what 
he wrote on this and on every other 
religious subject, to clear away these hin- 
drances, and to place the truth in a light 
which shall commend itself to every man’s 
conscience, a light which shall be consistent 
with such fundamental Scriptures as these : 

44 I, the Lord, speak righteousness, I declare 
things that are right 44 God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at. all.” Since his 
day, men’s thoughts have been turned to 
consider the nature of the atonement, as 
perhaps they never did before. There is 
one view, of late years advocated in 
various forms, which regards the atonement 
as merely the declaration or exhibition of 
God’s love to sinners, which by its moral 
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power awakens them to repentance, and and peace between a godless disregard of 
takes away the estrangement of their the unique and transcendent character of 
hearts. This is no doubt part of the truth, the Bible taken generally, and that scheme 
but it falls far short of satisfying either of interpretation, scarcely less adverse to 
man’s deeper moral instincts, or those many the pure spirit of Chri;>tian wisdom, which 
passages of Scripture which declare Christ’s wildly arrays our faith in opposition to our 
death to be the means of the forgiveness of reason, and inculcates the sacrifice of the 
man’s sin. Such interpretations, if taken latter to the former, that to suppress this 
for the whole, leave out of account the important part of his solemn convictions 
u more behind,” which Scripture seems to would be to misrepresent and betray him.” 
bear witness to, and man’s conscience to Having given the fullest scope to his own 
feel. They take no account of that bear- inquiries on all subjects, yet in a spirit of 
ing which Christ’s death has toward God, reverence, he wished others to do the same, 
and which Coleridge, while he held it to be believing this to be a condition of arriving at 
incomprehensible, fully believed to exist, assured convictions of truth. He was full of 


On this great question, the nature of the 
atoning act in its relation to God, some 
meditations have, since Coleridge’s time, 
been given to the world, which, if they go 
farther, seem yet in harmony with that 
which Coleridge thought. We allude to 
Mr. Campbell’s profound work On The 
Atonem nt , which, though it does not fully 
meet all the difficulties, goes further toward 
satisfy ing at once the expressions of Scrip- 
ture and the requirements of conscience 
than any other theologian we know of has 
done. 

Such are a few samples of Coleridge’s 
theological method and manner of thinking. 
In the wish to set them forth in something 
of a systematic order, we ha^e done but 
scanty justice to the fulness and the prac- 
tical earnestness which pervades the Aid* 
to Reflection, and have given no notion at 
all of the prodigality of thought with which 
his other works run over. It were vain to 
hope that any words of ours could give an 
impression of that marvellous range of 
vision, that richness, that swing, that light- 
ning of genius. Besides his works already 
noticed, his Lay Sermons with their Appen- 
dices, and his Literary Remains , are a very 
quarry of thought, from which, more than 
any other books we know, young and re- 
flecting readers may dig wealth of unex- 
hausted ore. Time forbids us to enter on 
them here. Neither can we do more than 
merely allude to those remarkable letters, 
published after his death, in which Cole- 
ridge approaches the great question of the 
inspiration of Scripture. Arnold recog- 
nized their appearance as marking an era 
in theology the most important that had 
occurred since the Reformation ; and the 
interval that has since passed has fully veri- 
fied the prediction. Totheviewiof Scrip- 
tare there propounded Coleridge himself 
attached much importance. In the words 
of* his nephew, “he pleaded for them so 
earnestly, as the only middle path of safety 


I wise and large-hearted tolerance — not that 
| tolerance, so common and so worthless, which 
| easily bears with all opinions, because it 
j earnestly believes none — but that tolerance, 
attained but by few, which, holding firmly 
| by convictions of its own, and making con- 
| science of them, would neither coerce nor 
| condemn those who most strongly deny 
I them Heresy he believed to be an error, 

| not of the head, but of the heart. He dis- 
tinguished between that internal faith 
] which lies at the base of religious character, 

| and can be judged of only by God, and 
that belief with regard to facts and doc- 
trines, in which good men may err without 
moral obliquity. His works abound with 
such maxims as this : “ Resist every false 
doctrine ; but call no man heretic. The 
false doctrine does not necessarily make 
the man a heretic ; but an evil heart can 
make any doctrine heretical.” 

These are a few of the contemplations 
with which Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
busied himself during the threescore years 
of his earthly existence. For more than 
thirty years now he has been beyond them, 
inheritor of higher visions, but these he has 
left behind for us to use them as we may. 
And since, while men are here, they must 
needs, if they think at all, sometimes look 
up to those heights of thought, it may be 
doubted whether, for persons philosophically 
disposed, our age and country has produced 
any abler guide. Those who remember 
what Coleridge was to their youth, may fear 
lest in their estimate of him now they 
should seem to be mere praisers of the past, 
and yet, if they were to call him the great- 
est thinker whom Britain has during this 
century produced, they would be but 
stating the simple truth. For if any should 
gainsay this, we should ask, Whom would 
you place by his side ? What one man 
would you name who has thrown upon the 
world so great a mass of original thinking, 
has contributed so many new thoughts 
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on the most important subjects ? His mind 
was a very seed-field of ideas, of which 
many have gone to enrich the various de- 
partments of thought, literary, philosophical, 
political, and religious ; while others still, lie 
embedded in his works, waiting for those 
who may still turn them to use. And all 
he wrote was in the interest of man’s higher 
nature, true to his best aspirations. The 
one effort of all his works was to build up 
truth from the spiritual side. He brought 
all his transcendent powers of intellect to 
the help of the heart, and soul, and spirit 
of man against the tyranny of the under- 
standing, that understanding which ever 
strives to limit truth within its own definite 
conceptions, and rejects whatever refuses 
to square with these. This side of philoso- 
phy, as it is the deepest, is also the most 
difficult to build up. Just as in bridging 
some broad river, that part of the work 
which has to be done by substructions and 
piers beneath the water is much more 
laborious and important, while it strikes 
much less upon the senses, than the arches 
which are reared in open daylight; so the 
side of truth which holds by the seen and 
the tangible, which never quits clear-cut con- 
ceptions, and refuses to acknowledge what- 
ever will not come within these, is much 
more patent and plausible, and, in this 
country, at least, is more likely to command 
the suffrages of the majority. The advo- 
cates of this doctrine experienced for a 
time a brief reaction, caused by the influ- 
ence of Coleridge; for one generation he 
turned the tide against them; but again 
they are mustering in full force, and bid fair 
to become masters of the position. Their 
chief teachers have for some time, by the 
merits, it must be owned, of their works, 
become all but paramount in the most 
ancient seats of learning. In Oxford, for 
instance, the only two living authors, a 
knowledge of whose works is imperatively 
required of candidates for highest honours, 
belong to this school. And there is no 
counteracting authority speaking from the 
opposite, that is, the spiritual side of philos- 
ophy, because no such living voice is 
amongst us. Whenever such a thinker 
shall arise, he will have to take up the 


work mainly where Coleridge left it In 
the foundations laid, and the materials col- 
lected by Coleridge, he will find the best 
helps which British thought affords towards 
building up the much -needed edifice of a 
spiritual philosophy. And not for the 
philosophy only, but for the general litera- 
ture and the politics of our time, what 
words of admonition would he have had, if 
he had been still present with us ! In his 
own day the oracles of Liberalism reserved 
for him their bitterest raillery, and he re- 
aid them with contempt. He would 
ardly, we imagine, have been more popu- 
lar with the dominant Liberalism of our 
time, nor would he have accorded to it much 
greater respect. Before the intellectual 
idols of the hour, whatever names they 
bear, he would not, we conceive, very 
readily have bowed down. Hither he 
would have shown to them their own short- 
comings, as seen in the light of a more 
catholic and comprehensive wisdom. Who 
can doubt this, when he regards either the 
spirit of his works, so deep-thoughted and 
reverent, so little suited for popularity, or 
the attitude in which he stood towards all 
the arbiters of praise in his own gen- 
eration ? 

Above all, Coleridge was a great religious 
philosopher, and by th'S how much is 
meant ! Not a religious man and a 
philosopher merely, but a man in whom 
these two powers met and interpenetrated. 
There are instances enough in which the 
two stand opposed, mutually denouncing 
each other; instances too there are in 
which, though not opposed, they live apart, 
the philosophy unleavened by the religion. 
How rare have the examples, at least 
in modern times, been, in which the most 
original powers of intellect and imagination, 
the most ardent search for truth, and the 
largest erudition, have united with reve- 
rence and simple Christian faith — the 
heart of the child with the wisdom of the 
sage ! He who has left behind him a 
philosophy, however incomplete, in which 
these elements harmoniously combine, has 
done f<jr his fellow-men the highest service 
human thinker can, has helped to lighten 
the burden of the mystery. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 

FICTION AND ITS USES. 

A friend of the writer’s is engaged on a 
work of great importance, entitled The 
Philosophy of Fiction , which he has declar- 
ed it will take at least three thousand years 
to complete, with a century or two more to 
be allowed for unforeseen delays in the pub- 
lication. The proportion of fiction to truth, 
he maintains, in the philosophies, religions, 
amusements, employments, conversations, 
speeches, newspapers, and advertisements 
of the world, justifies this calculation. He 
has often asserted that all the great truths 
of life were long ago discovered, and were 
known as well to Plato as to Descartes or 
Locke, while it still remains to understand 
and generalize the great falsehoods ; and 
he believes that the happiness of mankind 
would be furthered by bringing clearly into 
the light those “ vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, unrestrained imagina- 
tions and groundless fears ” which obscurely 
occupy the minds of men. Without following 
these ingenious speculations to an extreme, 
may we not perceive how much they contain 
of truth ? Did we not all’begin the world as 
romancers, and compose each of us a par- 
lour library of novels, domestic, naval, or 
military, before we had even seen afar off 
the stern realities of long division, orthog- 
raphy, or syntax ? We began authorship 
when the pinafores and frocks were very 
small indeed, and it was not till the silver 
age of our childish imaginings that we could 
not trust in our dreams without the tangi- 
ble confirmation of drum or boat or doll. 
Those works of ours are shelved now, and 
somewhat dusty, in the Bodleian Library 
of dreamland, but our places have been ta- 
ken by the little lads and lasses of to-day, 
and they are doubtless as full of literary ac- 
tivity as we, their superannuated predeces- 
sors, ever were. Two serious eyes fixed on the 
red hollows of the fire, and two still hands 
gathered together on the boy’s lap ; that 
slight, girlish figure, motionless in the win- 
dow for half an hour while the shadows are 
falling — these tell us that the romances are 
making rapid progress, and that the chapters 
are oi enthralling interest. How much we 
should like to hear one of these tales quite 
through ! You should not wish to know the 
man who could laugh in a contemptuous 
way at any of them. They would come to 
us like echoes of half- forgot ten melodies, or 
like a friend’s reminder of the pictures that 
hung upon the walls of the house where we 
were children. A writer of certain grave 
and notable books, which all men of science 
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know, has confessed that his earliest ambi- 
tion was to be a coachman. And if this 
fantastic dream budded and blossomed 
(never to come to fruitage) in the brain of 
a future mathematician and college-fellow, 
shall we wonder if gentle maidens dream 
sometimes of that wonderful prince to coma 
from fairy land, on whom leaning they may 
go across the purple mountain-rims into the 
great world beyond? These are fictions 
beautiful and pure. Alas for many in no 
way beautiful ! Imaginary charac ters we 
make Out for our acquaintance, which form 
the hypotheses explaining all their words 
and deeds, characters not to be admired — 
the nod or hint pregnant with ils malignant 
lie — cowardly assentation — and idle and 
slanderous tongues which bring that cloud 
between faces, and that hollowness into 
friendly voices in place of the glad, confi- 
dent morning-feeling — trust. Well, these 
fictions assuredly have their uses, for they 
are something that may be put under foot, 
and crushed ; they may also beget a noble 
autarkeia, seZ/’-sufficiency, or nobler sufficien- 
cy of duty. 

But this essay is not to be a Philosophy 
of Fiction. It merely hints at the vastness 
of the subject, and retreats to its own nar- 
row plot of ground. There are certain books 
— beloved at watering-places, by home 
firesides, and even in the “ pensive citadels** 
of students — which, though forming a less 
important branch of fiction than many oth- 
ers (than the fables convenues of social life, 
or of history, for instance), have yet been 
bolder than the others, have appropriated 
the name, and professed themselves to be not 
true, but what at least is very pleasant — 
new : fictions but withal novels. >Let the 
reader who would hear something about 
these read on. 

It was Sydney Smith who required for 
perfect happiness an arm-chair and slippers, 
a kettle singing its undersong on the fire, 
a paper of sugar-plums on the mantel-piece, 
and in his hand a novel. And be rightly 
enounced the principle on which the novel, 
at least under suen circumstances, should 
be chosen, when he declared that its first 
function was to entertain us, to amuse us, 
to give us agreeable relaxation. Nor let 
such entertainment be counted a trivial 
;ain. Our health and sanity depend on it. 
ialf an hour’s overwork often is enough 
to make your entire evening an unhappy 
K>ne. It leaves you fretful and impatient, 
morbidly sensitive, cross. You find the re- 
marks of your friends and relatives for that 
evening miserably unphilosophic, paltry, 
personal ; the gossip of your sisters-in-law 
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is insupportable, yet your wife seems to en- 
jov it. You wonder what is coming next. 
Will it ever stop ? Do they know how de- 
lightful silence is at times? Did they not j 
tell that story, correcting one another pre- 
cisely as now, at least twice before in your 
hearing ? You feel the world becoming too 
coarse for a man of refinement and sensi- 
bility, and mourn over it in gloom. Why 
did you not half-an-hour ago give over that 
languid mental drudging ? Why did you 
not quietly (hurry would be certain failure) 
read one chapter of the Vicar of Wakefield , 
or of Amelia , or of that delightful fiction, 
Sir Roger de Coverley , or of Jane Austen's 
novels V If you had done this the world 
would gradually have come to rights ; your 
room would not appear so dark, nor your 
dooks so repellant, nor all your relatives so 
very stupid. It would never have occured 
to you that your life was a monotonous one, 
made up of a great number of days each 
like the other ; it really is not so monoto- 
nous, with little children growing up about 
you, hurting themselves and requiring sol- 
ace, saying every day some new, wise thing, 
and effecting such extraordinary improve- 
ments by stone walls, canals, and artificial 
lakes, in your back-garden. Life would have 
seemed not so miserable after all ; your 
forehead would have cooled, and your eyes 
cleared, and your brain grown tranquil ; 
then, too, your voice would be softer, your 
words less strictly to the point, and you 
would be giving your opinion, in quite an 
animated way, on that piece of family his- 
tory which now appears so despicable. 
You are most blameworthy for the first and 
casual offence — refusal to amuse yourself 
at the right time, consequent exhaustion of 
nervous force with no adequate return of 
work done, and pride in the thought that 
you were taking a great deal out of your- 
self 

After work, which is a pursuit, quiet en- 
joyment. which is a possession, brings us ad- 
vantages beyond itself. Let us go into the 
green inland fields in early summer, and ly- 
ing on the grass with face upturned watch 
the white cloudlets float idly overhead, or 
turn to look at the merry black spiders 
scampering in the blades, while the> cuckoo 
is heard at once far off and near, and the 
breezes come cool over our bodies. Or let 
us go down a month later to the sea-beach, 
ana listen to the waves breaking and break- 
ing on the shore all the July hours, and see 
the sunlight sleep on the water, and hear 
the sound of the sail swung round, brought 
gently with the lazy lapping, and sucking, 
and swishing about the weedy stones, and 


the “ yo hoi * from the sailor-lad among the 
yacht-lines. Well, are these hours lost? 
We need not think that. They teach us 
| (what it surely is the final cause of July 
watering-places to teach]) the divine princi- 
ple of leisure — that life is not altogether a 
pursuit — that there are golden hours in it 
full of enrichment when we may “feed 
this mind of ours in a wise passiveness," — 

The grass hath time to grow in meadow-lands, 
And leisnrely the opal, murmuring sea 
Breaks on its yellow sands. 

And this is living indeed ; we are following 
after nothing, not even enjoyment ; we can- 
not tell how it came to pass, “ it seems that 
we are happy ; " we have paused for a little 
on our journey, at the wells, to drink, and 
the rest has made us dreamy; and yet, 
though we seek them not, great gains are 
ours ; they come to us of themselves, like 
that physical balm and those quiet thoughts 
that come to us, while we lie cool and lan- 
guid, satisfied for hours to watch half un- 
consciously the changes of the light, after 
a long illness, in the first days of returning 
health. But we cannot always get to the 
grassy meadow or the yellow sands. And 
we should therefore be glad to have upon 
our shelves some books which may serve 
as a partial substitute for these — books 
which we read with no view to remote ad- 
vantages, over which we may linger restful- 
ly when we return home wearied and faint 
with the pursuing of the day. A great 
master in the philosophy of living wisely 
has spoken on this whole subject in a way 
worthy of himself, and of a heart, which if 
men would only believe the possession of 
two things by one person possible, they 
would see was as noble as his head. u It 
was doubtless intended," wrote Bishop But- 
ler, in his first sermon upon the love of 
God, “ that life should be very much a pur- 
suit to the gross of men. But this is carried so 
much farther than is reasonable, that what 
gives immediate satisfaction, i. e., our pres- 
ent interest, is scarce considered as our in- 
terest at all. It is inventions which have 
only a remote tendency towards enjoyment, 
perhaps but a remote tendency towards 
gainingthe means enlyof enjoyment, which 
are chiefly spoken of as useful in the world." 

Innocent enjoyment, how good a thing it 
is ! It keeps the temper sweet, and, when 
it is mixed with love and thankfulness and 
sunny days, brings us some of that spirit of 
pure, gentle, and peaceable wisdom which we 
might aptly name after Izaak Walton. And 
he of all men perhaps knew best what lei- 
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fore vm, and must hare done bis business 
even in a quiet, old-fashioned way. There 
were no monster shops in those days, and 
his in Cheapside was only seven feet and a ' 
half in length ; but that house was doubt- 
leas the place he lived in, his home, and 
therefore we do not hear that be ever called 
it a 44 concern "oran“ establishment.” He 
enjoyed many pleasant hours in it, we may 
be sure, reading Drayton’s Polyotbion, and 
Silvester’s translation of Du Bartas ; and 
sometimes be could leave it for a day. or 
several days, to wander with M honest Nat 
and K. Roe ” along the edge of preen fields, 
rods in hand, like honest fishermen, pitying 
the 44 poor rich men ” who grudged them- 
selves a rest, listening to the milkmaid’s 
song, and bringing their braces of trout in 
the evening to some country inn, where the 
ale was good, and the sheets were fragrant 
with lavender. And innocent enjoyment 
is a good far ever. It does not die with the 
passing day. Often, years after, the re- 
membrance of a single moment — when we 
reached a hill top and suddenly beheld the 
sea, when we found in latter February or 
early March the first spring-flowers, when 
we listened to the gladness of some pure 
soprano air, or the storm of choral passion 
— the remembrance of this comes upon us 
with a keen thrill of pleasure, almost as it 
first seemed in the nerves themselves, — 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 

And passing even into the purer mind 
With tranquil restoration. 

Doubtless the remembrance of the enjoy- 
ment we have had from literature (irom 
poetry even) is a much less rapturous pleas- 
ure than these; but, on the other hand, it 
is much less evanescent, and more easily 
reproducible, and when the original enjoy- 
ment was heightened by sympathy, the 
pleasure of the remembrance — even the 
remembrance of an hour’s novel-reading — 
may reach a point of considerable eleva- 
tion. 

To realize the maximum of delight de- 
rivable from novel-reading several unfavour- 
able circumstances have to be excluded. 
You must not be solitary ; you must not be 
old (the delicate haze of morning should 
give some mystery to life ) ; you must on 
do account be married ; and conscience 
must not once say that you ought to be at 
work. A little indisposition which keeps 
you for a day or two in bed will sometimes 
not detract from your pleasure ; only it 
must not be such as to require your hands 
to remain under the clothes, for there has 


yet been offered no satisfactory solution of 
the great problem of convalescence, — how 
to hold a book, and turn the pages, without 
letting your nursetendersuspect there is dan- 
ger of catching cold. It is best to allow 
some one to read to you aloud ; and if you 
have ever so done yourself for one whe was 
very dear, you will know that the reader’s 
enjoyment is often greater than the listen- 
er's. And there is surely some one who 
will not think it hard to leav.e the drawing- 
room and the music (you cannot hear it) 
and the talk for your sake, to come to your 
bedside, and make the pillows cool, and read 
in a clear, sweet voice the books you like, 
for an hour or thereabout, till the darkness 
falls, and you, knowing it may be done with 
a good conscience, and no ingratitude, have 
1 dropped away to sleep. 

| But on the whole (to bring together all 
1 the conditions of delight), you will enjoy a 
i novel most if you are in health, resting after 
work, with a prospect of continued rest, un- 
der golden five-and-twentv rather than over 
it, and if you read the novel aloud, in the 
summer, in the country, to a small but sym- 
pathetic circle of hearers. And there exist, 

| not only in the fictions, but in every shire 
of real England, so many hospitable Uncle 
Georges, so many kind Aunt Janes, and so 
many agreeable cousins, that all the above 
I conditions may probably be realized if you 
| but say “yes” when they ask you down in 
midsummer, from the grey walls and now 
deserted quadrangles of college, upon a visit 
of indefinite length. The change is a great 
and pleasant one. The delightful rambling 
old house ! What shadows of leafy boughs 
! sway upon your blind at night ! What 
whispering there is of rippled grass when 
you open your window in the morning! 
The cream is wonderful. The little pats of 
cool pale butter are admirable works of art. 
It is pleasant to see the calves feed — those 
creatures with soft liquid eyes, and lips that 
drip as they pause to give one another's 
ears a fraternal lick. And though at first 
you were taken a little aback by the num- 
ber of Heros and Neroe and Gertys and 
Flirts, you soon find out their distinctive 
personality, and learn the character of every 
living thing, down to the gander and the 
turkey-cock. Then you are supposed to 
have been killing yourself with work, and 
are gravely exhorted to the duty of idling 
for a little. To which exhortations you, 
with a gentle remonstrance (implying their 
general futility, with a willingness to resign 
your most ardent desires, for once, to be 
obliging), allow yourself to yield. There is 
a general impression that you have lately 
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obtained a fellowship or two, or at least 
something which proves you to be (as you 
overheard your maiden aunt telling the rec- 
tor’s wife) a remarkably clever voung 
man.” You ride with your cousins Fanny 
and Lucy one day, and with your cousins 
Emily and Anne the next, a horse being 
always ready for you to keep you from 
44 those books ” You interest yourself in the 
parish feuds, espousing the family cause in 
the great stray-donkey question. You dis- j 
cuss Tenny?on and Longfellow, and even 
give esoteric teaching, to a select school of 
one, in the mysteries of Robert Browning. 
You wonder why the 44 Psalm of Life ” is 
underlined and marked so emphatically in 
young ladies’ volumes of poetry — are they 
all going to leave 44 footprints on the sands 
of time V ” — or has the marking here a hid- 
den reference to the cofrate, whose soul, its 
sorrows and its aspirat'ons are known to 
Emily ? You throw off free expositions of 
the more trying passages of “ In Memoriam ; ” 
and then, to test your cousins’ critical 
acumen, you read as a recently published 
poem of the Laureate’s your own verses on 
“ Youth and Love ; ” which having in sim- 
ple faith been received and admired, the 
girls rise in your esteem and you confess the 
innocent deceit. You visit the dairy, and 
help those dainty little feet over the slob- 
bery yard. You return and take part in 
the duets of Mendelssohn, or listen to sonatas 
of Beethoven. And, last, you suggest that 
if it be generally approved, and if a num- 
ber of imaginary objections, which ingeni- 
ously indicate your thoughtfulness, are of no 
weight, you will begin the first volume of 
Somebody's * 4 Secret,”or 44 Legacy ,”or 44 Small 
House,” or of 44 James and I,” or ‘‘John Jenk- 
ins,” or 44 How did he get it ? ” — the great 
novel of the day. A leap-up in all the 
voices is sufficient evidence that the sugges- 
tion is an agreeable one, the considerate 
Fanny only, after crying , 44 O do, Charley,” 
reminding her sisters in a faint way ih*t 
perhaps Charles had* rather be reading his 
books. You generously declare your readi- 
ness to sacrifice the afternoon. Whereupon 
ensues an impromptu round or catch, well 
concerted and sustained, “ Wait one moment 
till I bring my work. Wait till I bring my 
work, one moment;” and before the girls 
return with the Berlin-wool, the anti-macas- 
sar, the crochet-edging, and the Dorcas 
rudimentary you-know-not-what, you have, 
without question, been pronounced 44 such a 
good fellow ! ” instead of the shabby hum- 
bug that you are. Your uncle is in the 
five-acre with the dogs ; your aunt is super- 
intending some wonderful preserves — a 


specialile of the house — which in course of 
preparation fill the room with an indefina- 
ble distant peachy odour ; the maiden aunt 
nods visibly in the arm-chair, only asserting 
her wakefulness at times by preternaturaily 
intelligent questions; and now she is fairly 
gone ; you are left clearly monarch of all 
you survey, with the sense of being a mag- 
nificent monarch too, and of diffusing pleas- 
ure amongst your subjects with generous 
self-sacrifice. 

But the essential prerogative of novel- 
reading as a relaxation is, that one can en- 
joy it anywhere, and at almost any time 
when enjoyment is possible. If one is sea- 
sick, or has the tooth-ache, or has a suit in 
chancery, of course there is nothing for it 
but to be as miserable as possible, and get 
some satisfaction in that way. And it is 
some satisfaction to believe oneself by far 
the most unfortunate, ill-used, unhappy per- 
son in the world ; it is a source of great dig- 
nity. The man who got miserrimus cut 
upon his tombstone must have had one 
pleasure all his own, when lie reflected bow 
far below him the poor folk were who knew 
only the positive and comparative degrees 
of wretchedness ; and was it not Mrs. Pul- 
let’s chief support under the afflictions of 
life to remember that she had consumed 
more bottles of medicine than any woman 
in the parish ? But nearly every one who 
has the capacity of happiness in him is ca- 
pable of being made happier by a pleasant 
book. Croquet is a very charming game, 
but you cannot erdquet on a winter’s eve- 
ning in the parlour. Advertisements tell 
us that some inventive tradesman will sup- 
ply ladies and gentlemn with skates that 
run upon a drawing-room carpet. But un- 
less the mistress of the drawingroom be 
possessed with a generous desire to further 
the manufactures of Kidderminster or Brus- 
sels, she will probably object to this popu- 
lar in-door amusement. An enthusiastic 
cricketer — a college friend of the writer’* 
— was, he remembers, many years since, 
often to be seen of a morning, in pink shirt 
and cap, bowling against a Liddell and Scott 
set up in the corner of his chamber. But, 
after ail, these eminent lexicographers were 
unsatisfactory bats, and too invaribly al- 
lowed themselves to be taken by a 44 twis- 
ter.” There are many people to whom 
whist is now a mystery, and in a company 
of six nominally well-educated persons (may 
these w'u-ds not reach thine ear, dear shade 
of Sarah Battle !) one may be reduced to 
double-dummies. And then, which of all 
these pleasures will make the hours pass, 
when a wet day finds you on your summer 
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ramble among the lakes and mountains, 
and the length of grey cloud, and the inces- 
sant sound of the rain-fall forbid one foot- 
step over the threshold ? If you are wise 
you will forget on such days that it is July 
or August, call for a fire m your bedroom, 
and order all the books in the house to oe 
sent up. And sometimes your good fortune 
will surprise you. In a wild corner of Ire- 
land, who could have expected to find a 
volume of the Calcutta Magazine for 1810, 
the hymns of Mr. Wesley, the Adventures 
of an Atom , and, best of all, a tattered copy 
of Waverley f In such company a man is 
superior to fate, and may laugh at the 
weather. And if a thunderstorm should 
ever keep the reader housed in the valley 
of the Aar, at Reichenbach, let him know 
that there is to be found in the dining-room 
book-case, beside many other works of in- 
terest, a German version of the letters of 
that true English gentleman, Sir Charles 
Grandison, and of the Honourable Miss 
Harriet Byron. Get far into it while the 
rain sweeps down the hill-sides, and keep 
all the while at the bottom of your heart an 
assurance that the sun will shine bright to- 
morrow on the descending, rocketdike 
shoots of the falls, and the dedicate azure of 
the Rosenlaui ice-field. And let us all 
thank these novel-writers for the many 
pleasant hours they have given us, and for 
their preserving weather-bound travellers 
from a multitude of sins — grumbling, dis- 
content, ill-temper, and (before dinner) de- 
termined misanthropy. 

To come to another point, you must now 
suppose the last entire paragraph a paren- 
thesis, and suppose that, du*k having fallen, 
the cousins’ hands lie idle on their laps, and 
you have finished your reading aloud. In 
the conversation which immediately ensues 
you may learn something of the manner in 
which that important system of female 
ethics, and that transcendental female 
Philosophy of the Affections, with which 
we are all familar, are developed and 
brought to perfection. If the hero of your 
novel has only made himself miserable 
enough, and remained unflinchingly con- 
stant, from the middle of the first volume 
till the naughty uncle is found dead over his 
ledger, anil the will aU right, in the last 
chapter but one, why, then he must have 
been a hero indeed. And when you, with 
a shadowy reminiscence of some article in 
a recent Saturday Review , insinuate the 
low doctrine that a man may have two 
sincere attachments at once, or at least in a 
single lifetime, are you not peremptorily 
commanded 44 not to be horrible,” and does 
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not Fanny say to Anne not to mind Char- 
ley, for “ she knows he does not believe half 
he says?” And it is certainly trying to 
find yesterday evening’s conversation so 
well remembered, when you admitted there 
were some men whose first love is the love 
of all their lives, and philosophized at large 
on the subject in a much sounder strain, 
arguing (alter De Quincey) that a succes- 
sion of passiuncles exhautt* the soil of the 
heart and impairs the capacity for genuine 
and profound emotion. But you will re- 
tract nothing, and maintain, against much 
opposition, the consistency of all that you 
have put forth. Till, finding yourself sen- 
tenced to separation for heresy from all 
cousinly communion during an indefinite 
period of time, your contumacy gives way, 
and you profess a sincere desire lor restora- 
tion, with a readiness to undergo any ap- 
pointed penance after tea, whether it be 
listening to Beethoven upon the sofa, or 
going on with the novel, or holding skeins 
of Berlin wool on outstretched hands, while 
the soft yarn glides under and around and 
over, with a silent rhythm, or requires the 
approach of dainty fingers and two serious 
eyes to release it from its deep entangle- 
ments. How refined is the casuistry of 
these little moralists — the subtle, angelical, 
seraphic little doctors! What eloquent 
pleaders they become when you arraign 
some favourite hero who loved not wisely, 
but too well 1 What charitable distinc- 
tions they discover 1 What store of recon- 
dite motives they suggest ! How high a 
standard of morality they establish for 
uncles and hard-hearted guardians 1 Many 
of the thinkers of modern times have learn- 
ed more of dialectic, of psychology, of 
ethics, from such conversations as these 
(this is literally true), than from all the 
Summa Theologies of Aquinas. 

Seriously, we do want something to talk 
about, some personal themes not incentive 
of that sprightly malice (not to speak of 
the 44 malignant truth or lie ”) and that tell- 
tale gossip which leaves so oitter an after- 
taste on tne lips of any kind or thoughtful 
person. It is not a pleasant thing to blush 
when we are alone. It is a very painful 
thing to long keenly and in vain to undo a 
moment’s ill-work of the tongue, the shame 
and sorrow of idle words, — that hasty 
piece of injustice, that repetition of what 
was intended to be uttered but once, that 
exaggeration indulged at the expense of 
truth and simplicity of mind, that sudden 
betrayal of the heart to an impulse of 
vanity, that unfortunate speech meant 
merely to fill a gap iu conversation) but 
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which wrung the nerves of some listener 
as sharply as if it had been purposely bru- 
tal. There is an awkward ness, and a pain- 
ful acknowledgment of either intellectual 
indigence or want of mutual sympathy, 
when we discuss the weather three times 
on the same evening. . But two novel-read- 
ers who have not yet grown old, and have 
therefore life enqugh to dispense some of it 
on imaginary creations, — these happy 
talkers have always subjects of conversa- 
tion, rich with human interest, and opening 
constant opportunities for an interchange 
of opinions on the philosophy and tne 
causistry of life. Such themes did Words- 
worth love best, and if the dearest were — 

The gentle lady married to the Moor, 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb, 

one who knew him well has told us that the 
poet could be happy in less divine company 
than Shakspeare’s, and in a less ethereal 
world than Fairyland, loved Fielding well, 
and doubtless included in his personal 
themes some which we surely have not for- 
gotten — the Adventures of Partridge, and 
Tom Jones, and Parson Adams, and Sophia 
Western, and the Squire, and Amelia, and 
Captain Booth. How many friends these 
novelists have given us whose doings and 
sayings we may pleasantly remind one 
another of, applaud, and censure, and laugh 
over, and grow tender to think of, even 
when the book has lain dusty on our 
shelves for months and months. One had 
rather lose sight of a good many of one's 
acquaintances than of that homely Wake- 
field family. One had rather have a good 
many doors closed on one than the door of 
that hospitable little vicarage. Every room 
of it we know, — we have seen the mantel- 
piece with the epitaph over it of the mono- 
gamist's only wife ; the walls adorned with 
pictures of Sophy's and Livy’s own desigh- 
mg ; the bed “ those boys 99 that got a lump 
of sugar each gave up to Mr. Burchell ; and 
the closet where Deborah kept her goose- 
berry wine. Nor should we like to forget 
the Dominie Sampson, nor Jeanie Deans, 
nor Colonel Newcombe, nor old Dob, nor 
Mark Taplev, nor Mrs. Gamp. A goodly 
company ! Are you over-grave ? Here 
are merry people for you. Would you be 
quiet ? Keep away the terrible folk who 
visit your sick-room in obstreperous boots, 
sit upon your bed-clothes, exhort you to 
cheer up, and maintain that you require to 
be roused ; and call some of these gentle, 
tender people — Ruth Pinch if you will, 
or Mrs. Pendennis, to sit by you, and tell 


you about Tom, or darling Arthur. And 
you may talk freely of them all. These 
patient shadows do not readily take offence. 
Tiie most litigious of them will never bring 
you before a jury for slander. Here is a 
brave world, where you may walk about, 
and take your pleasure, and see life. The 
small and the great are here, kings and 
counsellors of the earth, and crossing-sweep- 
ers, and beggar maids. And you under- 
stand them so thoroughly. Shadows! — 
they are as real to us as most men and 
women, — infinitely more real than many 
of the unknown creatures whose smooth 
clothes and smooth faces we see perhaps 
every day of the year, never getting at the 
hearts of them ; or thcwe persons whom we 
might understand were we a little less eager 
to classify them, had we not made such com- 
plete and consistent characters for them, 
on the leading-passion or some such theory, 
in our own dramatic imaginations. 

And here we may take notice of a gain, 
perhaps the greatest gain, we can hope to 
derive from a novel. This dramatizing im- 
agination of ours has its uses. Nay, without 
it life could not be a spiritual thing at alL 
Stimulated by love, and reacting upon love, 
it is the very soul of sympathy. It is the 
interpreter of man to man. Every action 
of our fellows is for ns inhuman, merely 
mechanical, until we have ourselves put a 
soul behind it, until indeed we have played 
the dramatist, and become for a moment 
the man before us : and ever} action of ours 
is for others, until they have done the like, 
inhuman and mechanical. Uninterpreted 
by this wise, imaginative sympathy, our 
alms-deed is only so many pence, and a 
motion of the muscles of the face ; interpret- 
ed, that motion stands for all the yearning 
with which our heart cries, though our lips 
are silent, u O my brother, O my poor sis- 
ter, I love, l pity you." This is a case in 
which no one could be dull enough to miss 
the meaning of man to man. But in the 
multitude of cases, subtler than this, the 
habit of ready, faithful, and charitable in- 
terpreting of man and woman by fellow-man 
and woman has been, we roust believe, too 
feebly exercised. Surely were it other- 
wise there would be more of tenderness, 
more of thoughtful kindness, more of mu- 
tual forbearance, more of charity ; and less 
of hardness, less of ineffective goodwill, less 
of mutual interference, less of censorious- 
ness. With some happy souls, indeed, this 
interpretation is a native power ; they are 
the geniuses in social life or in literature, 
diffusing without an effort happiness and 
light ; bat with most of us it is iu great 
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part a habit to be patient]/ acquired. And 
just in proportion as it exists does life be- 
come a divine and spiritual tiling, material 
facts becoming more and more the hymbols 
of mental, till oiten, with two souls that 
have been loving students of one another, 
the mere u touch of hand, or turn of head,” 
is the perfectest seal and declaration of an in- 
ward covenant which language is tco pure a 
work of thought to express. Now we may 
consider this sympathy which we so much 
want to get, as made up of a wise imagination, 
love, self-knowledge, and experience. For 
lowe it is which gives us first the will, and 
then imagination gives os power and in- 
sight, and experience and reflection give 
ns the empirical laws of this interpretation 
by sympathy. Goodwill alone is not suf- 
ficient ; it yearns and is powerlei-s. There 
is, indeed, something very touching, we 
have all felt it, in love that strives to sympa- 
thise though it can understand but little (as 
in the devotion of a lower human intelli- 
gence to one it recognizes as higher, or even 
in the sad, mute eyes of a dog, conscious of 
his master’s distress) ; but this love invari- 
ably weakens and breaks us down, instead 
of sustaining us. The “ understanding 
heart” is so much better than the heart. 
Yet even this we too seldom find. For 
bow very much of selfishness, and pride, 
and the blindness of pride, and the disease 
of superficial curiosity, is required to ac- 
count for the amazing equanimity with 
which so many men endure all the sorrows 
of their acquaintance, and of the world at 
large ! But with their imaginations stifled 
under the pressure of over-much worldly 
work, unwatered by the dew which falls 
upon the h$art in an hour of leisure and of 
peace, or, it may be, made gross by indul- 
gence in things sensual, how can we hope 
that the nnseen, the future, or the remote, 
will possess any reality to the minds of men ? 
Before men can sympathize, they must be 
given the power, and acquire the percep- 
tions of sight. 

But what has all this to do with novels ? 
Much, indeed ; for our novelist fliut he must 
be a thoroughly good one) will help us here, 
inasmuch as he will afford culture to that 
dramatizing imagination spoken of above, 
inasmuch as he will lead us to self-knowl- 
edge, and will give us, in a form most inte- 
resting and impressive, the record of his 
own reflections and observations concerning 
mental conditions, how they express them- 
selves, and how they are commonly mis- 
understood. And it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that, but for this mode of utterance, 
many voices from which we have learned 
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I much should have remained for ever silent ; 

I many lives should* have passed out of (be 
world comparatively unutilized. That na- 
ture, full of noble reserve and true womanli- 
ness (we can acknowledge so much now) 
which gave birth to ViUette and Jane Eyre , 
in what form but that of fictitious narrative 
could it have declared itself? When Char- 
lotte Brontd wrote in verse, she was scarcely 
a poet. She would have shrunk, perhaps 
too violently, from the arguhli and exposure 
of an autobiography. But for that branch 
of literature to which, even in her childish 
years (so dear was the true tendency), she 
instinctively turned, a soul like hers, en- 
dowed with quite unique gifts, and possess- 
ing so rich though sorrowlul an experience, 
could never have made us partakers of its 
wealth, could never even have fully real- 
ized that wealth for itself. Tho|e wild 
lights, intense in their joyousnets and in 
their sadness, like the lights that we have 
seen sometimes pass over a troubled sea on 
a stormy day in June, could never have 
gleamed forth for us; we should have known 
somewhat less than we do know of the 
secrets of self-conflict, the life in solitude, 
and the mysterious affinities which guide 
the elections of the heart. 

The novelist who epuld aflord much cul- 
ture in sympathy must, we have said, be a 
thoroughly good one; for the automaton- 
manufacturer does not teach men much 
about physiology, and those moral autom- 
atons, called men and women in the story- 
books, are alike deficient of heart and brain 
and bowels, and execute their simple move- 
ments by aid of a few powerful springs in 
them, called motives and leading- passions, in 
a way altogether violent and mechanical. 
These are easy things to understand ; but 
human beings are truly very haid things to 
understand, and are never to be quite made 
out. And yet, as Mr. Carlyle has taught 
us, there is no book so inept that it may 
not bring a lesson to somebooy. Therefore, 
let these clothes-horse, speech-making he- 
roes and heroines remain; they may be 
complex enough to give some reader a new 
hint regarding the constituents of charac- 
ter, among many simple folk there is so ex- 
ceedingly rude a psychology, so exceedingly 
blank a chart of human nature. But it is 
not well that half-a-dozcn principles of ac- 
tion should be resorted to as sufficiently 
explaining all the doings of men ior the 
threescore years and ten. The conse- 
quence is strikingly evil ; many an innocent 
look is interpreted as pride — how else 
could it be accounted for ? many an inno- 
cent saying as malice ; characters are made 
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out too readily, many natural varieties are 
regarded as monstrous growths, apparent 
inconsistencies of conduct are multiplied, 
and a false proportion is established between 
the recognized classes of emotions. How 
much too large a place, for instance, is 
allotted, in most rural parishes with which 
we are acquainted, to the truly important, 
yet, truly, not ali-important, emotion of 
love; while in the very same place this 
“ being in love ” is understood to compre- 
hend only a few of its least highly organ- 
ized, and often most vulgar forms, popular- 
ly known as “ setting-her-cap-at-him,” 
“ being-sofl-on,” and “ desperately smitten,” 
instead of including at least the three hun- 
dred and fifty- four distinct species, which* 
the Germans have enumerated and classi- 
fied. From all which facts we deduce the 
conclusion that valuable additions to the 
elements of bucolic mental science may be 
made by even the simple demoniac-seraphic 
school of fiction — by analysts less search- 
ing .and less profound than George Eliot, 
by observers not half so sensitive, so pains- 
taking, or so honest as Jane Austen. 

There are two different ways by which 
the novelist attains that truth which is 
necessary to render his work of value in 
the culture of sympathy, and the two writ- 
ers just named may be taken to illustrate 
the difference. Not only are the ways in 
which truth is attained different, the truth 
itself, and the resulting culture, are different 
also. No English writers have been more 
earnest or successful realists in literature 
than Jane Austen and George Eliot. Their 
books (to borrow the epithet Dr. Johnson 
applied to Reynolds) are amongst the most 
“ invulnerable ” books we read. They have 
a secret respect for truth, and will not be 
seduced from their calm self-possession to 
gain a dishonest effect, or make an unsound, 
telling point. A false touch would pain 
them (Jane Austen’s sensibilities would suf- 
fer more, and George Eliot’s conscience) 
though no one were to detect it but them- 
selves. That sense of responsibility broods 
upon them, “ which led the Greek to be as 
diligent in working out that part of the 
statue which would be hidden by the wall 
of the temple, as that part which would be 
exposed to the eye, 4 because the gods would 
look upon them both.”’ They love their 
work, and therefore finish the details in an 
.untiring way. They are free from the im- 
patience and anxiety to shine, which pos- 
sess the merely clever artist. They are 
great artists, and are therefore calm, sincere, 
never unscrupulously brilliant. But these 
writers work after different methods, and 


the difference is one of much importance, 
and of wide application. Jane Austen is 
pre-eminently the novelist who attains by 
observation; George Eliot pre-eminently 
the novelist who attains by meditation. It 
must not, of course, be supposed that either 
possesses the one power to the exclusion of 
the other. Jane Austen’s quick, clear, and 
faul tless reading off of whatever she had heard 
and seen into its mental equivalent was not 
acquired without much previous reflection ; 
yet even here it was noticeable the reflection 
was of a strictly observative kind, and not of 
that brooding kind which is allied to the crea- 
tive imagination ; it was simply internal obser- 
vation. In like manner George Eliot is no 
mere analyist or self-evolver. She is an 
observer of wide range and exqu ; site deli- 
cacy, with an eye for some things Jane Aus- 
ten never saw, or saw but dimly — the eddy- 
ing flow of pleasant streams, the outlines 
and colouring of trees, the light forms and 
wayward caprices of clouds in spring, and 
many other such things ; and, lastly, little 
children, both the angelical and the fro- 
ward.* And here it is worth noticing, by 
the way, the strange circumstance that a 
woman so amiable as Miss Austen should 
nowhere throughout her writings have 
shown a loving sympathy with children; 
they are rarely more than glanced at from 
a grown-up, comparatively uninterested 
point of view ; they are troublesome little 

* Is it possible that Miss Austen did see these things, 
and yet for some reason was silent about them ? And 
if so, can we offer any conjecture n« to what the rea- 
son may have been ? In Munufield Park occurs the 
following passage: — “Their road was through a 
pleasant country ; and Fanny, whose rides had nev- 
er been extensive, was soon beyond her knowledge, 
and was very happy in observing all that was new, 
and admiring all that was pretty. ... In observ- 
ing the appearance of the couutry, the bearings of 
the roads, the difference of soil, the stare or the 
harvest, the cottages, the cattle, the children, she 
found entertainment that conld only have been 
heightened by having Edmund to speak to of what 
she felt. . . . Miss Crawford had none of Fanny’s 
delicacy of tastes, of mind, of feeling; she saw na- 
ture, inanimate nature, with little observation: her 
attention was all for men and women ; her talents 
for the light and livelv.” 

Was Miss Austen’s attention, then, not all for 
men and women? From her earliest, though last 
published work, Northanger Abbey , we learn how 
she started In literature in open antagonism to the 
romantic school of fiction : how her tendencies were 
deliberately set in opposition to that school. Is it 
possible that she might have said more about 
this “ inanimate nature” if Mrs. Kadcliffe had not 
said so much? All we can certainly affirm is, that 
if Miss Austen saw the external world, she saw it 
in the way of active observation, not in that effort- 
less way in which the poetical spirits see, to whom 
the perception cornea whole ana unsought, and, if 
analyzed at all, is analyzed lor the most part un- 
consciously, by flie leadings of the sensations and 
sentiments which suffuse and mingle with it. She 
would have agreed with Matthew in thinking Wil- 
liam somewhat of an idler, while he aat that morn- 
ing, on the old gray stone, by Esthwalte lake. 
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bodies, of whom, as tf*general rule, the less ’ and Jaques. Who so regal as Shakspeare’s 
we see the belter; they are introduced in kings? Were they compounded, think 
order that a gleam may be thrown upon the you, from observations of a paltry James ? 
character of mother, or aunt, or friend, or The modern writer who is commonly sup- 
visitor, from a new point of reflection ; their posed to have possessed the most of Shaks- 
own little lives are left unconsidered; there is speare’s spirit has fortunately made us ac- 
noEppie, no Totty Poyser, no Maggie or Tom quainted with his method of working in anex- 
Tulliver. The truth probably is that Miss | licit declaration. “Knowledge of the world,” 
Austen's own was a very ordinary childhood, said Goethe to Eckermann, 4 * is inborn with 
and not one likely to attract the study of her the genuine poet, and he needs not much ex- 
mature mind ; her powers were of a kind per- perience or varied observation to represent 
haps not usually much developed in early it I wrote Goetz von Berlichingtn as a 
life ; but however this may be, they were not young man of two and-twenty, and was as- 
such as would have made an interesting tonished ten years after at the truth of my 
childhood, since the gains they brought delineation.” But Goethe was not subjecivet 
would not have deposited themselves in the Tiue, if you mean that his writings are im- 
past, but be earned on to form part of personal, but most false if you mean to im- 
adult thought and feeling. ply that he was not profoundly introspec- 

But, returning to the main subject, it is un- ti ve. 
questionable that whatever points in common Not only, however, is the original store 

there are between these two great novelists, of characters at the command of the mere 
the difference is organic, and strongly observer very limited, the development of 
marked. When Jane Austen reflects, she is these few characters is limited also. Not 
moved to it upon the impulse or occasion of only would Shakspeare probably never 
what she has observed. George Eiiot medi- have found an Othello in Fleet street or 
tates because she cannot choose but search Eastcheap, — even had he been so fortu- 
into that wonderful nature of hers, and, n*tte, it is not likely that the Moor would 
searching, She finds that she contains wit hin appear to him otherwise than as the high- 
herself a wonderful world of men and wo- spirited, gracious gentleman he would be to 
men. Under the guidance of that inner light strangers. But as things were, no secret of 
(with many a pr'jdens interrogate which is his heart or life was hidden from the poet, 
dimidiumscientue) she looks abroad, observes, who followed him unseen, and was ireer of 
verities all, and adds whatever sight can every house in the wave-wed city, whether 
add to thought In a word, Jane Austen merchant's, or Moor’s, or senator’s, than the 
seeks in herself the interpretation of the Duke himself or any magnifico. Far other- 
world. George Eliot finds in the world the wise is it with the admirable authoress of 
interpretation and evolution of herself. Mansfield Park and Emma. First, her 
Lord Macaulay has ranked Jane Austen whole field of study lies in a single level of 
amongst the writers who approach, in their English society, and everything beside, in 
presentation of character, nearest Shaks- the heaven above and in the earth beneath, 
peare. And if we determine her position is viewed from that level. Humble life 
by the truth, sincerity, and perfection of her does not exist for her in itself, with its own 
workmanship, this judgment is just. But joys and sorrows ; it exists only in relation 
her mind and manner of work were not j to the people of the Park or the Hall. She 
Shakspearian. It is the great novelist of our | accepts as adequate the dictionary's logical 
own day who has wrought, in Shakspeare’s j definition of servant — “One who serves, 
manner to the extent of a nature not uni- j whether male or female — correlative of 
versal like his. yet large and sympathetic. master, mistress, or employer.” The same 
And now observe the difference in the re- | scenery appears for all the dramas, and 
suits obtained by these two modes of work- j there is little shifting of it during each 
mansbip. If Jane Austen’s work is Shakspea- piece. It is always , 44 Scene, a gentleman's 
rian, it \s so in its thoroughness, delicacy, residence in the country, or his hou^e in 
and perfection, not in its range and com- Bath or London,” with that mcmorableex- 
prebensiveness. It is simply impossible that ception when the curtain rises to place us 
the range of an observer should be Shaks- among the Prices of Southampton. These 
pearian. Shakspeare himself did not find, are exquisite pictures — not photographs, 
and could not have found, his men and wo- because no work of actinism and < ollodion 
men in the narrow world of Stratford or is illuminated with the light of artistic con- 
London life. He found them in the great sciousness which illuminates the. e, nor 19 
world of bis own soul. Shakspeare did not * pervaded by that subtle ( harm which, bring- 
see but was Hamlet and Othello, Falstafl', j ing all the soul into the face, renders one 
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of those delicate miniatures of our beautiful 
mothers or grandmothers in youth a far 
truer likeness than any of the grim, slaty 
faces which stare at one another in our 
modern albums. But, secondly, the devel- 
opment of character in Miss Austen’s novels 
is not broad. The baronet, the officer, the 
lawyer, the rector, the rector’s wife, and all 
the young ladies, get through life, as moat 
people do, in a very quiet way, between 
visits, drives, dances, dinners, 44 exploring*,” 
private theatricals, and an occasional elope- 
ment. There is no deep passion stirred, no 
lofty purpose embraced, the mandate of a 
higher than prudential wisdom (there is no 
occasion for it), no moment of rapturous 
self-devotion, no struggle against terrible j 
temptation, no sound of the bitter cry 
(which, God knows, is often simple truth), 

44 All thy waves and thy billows are gone 
over me.” The essentially solitary moticns of 
the soul are left quite unexpressed. Those 
passages of life which are not rich in social 
incidents, though they may be rich in spirit- 
ual progress or decline, are not detailed. 
Solitude, with Miss Austen, means usually 
retiring from society to one’s bedroom or 
elsewhere, and thinking about it. A strong 
mind, a sweet temper, and a high sense of 
duty, may be developed without the life in 
solitude ; but hardly a spiritual nature. 
And in Jane Austen 1 * heroines we find all 
the former in a remarkable degree ; but the 
latter we do not so much directly perceive, 
as infer from the grace and harmony of the 
character in its social movements, impress- 
ing us with the sense of a completeness, 
orderliness, and even balance in the powers 
of the soul — the Platonic dikaioaune — 
which could not exist if any of the more 
important of them were absent or depressed. 
From Anne Elliot we learn much ; but with 
all her weakness (the weakness of a nature 
full of unappropriated strength) we receive 
a more momentous spiritual impulse from 
Maggie Tolliver; not simply because the 
elements of her character were more mas- 
sive, and of more regal power, but because 
we are brought immediately into contact 
with those elements which are especially 
life-giving, those which are most fully 
charged with the electric energy of the 
soul. And who will estimate lives by their 
apparent success or failure ? Maggie’s life 
was a failure, precisely because the forces 
in her nature were all so strong, her rich 
sensuousness, her profound emotions, her 
intense spiritual cravings. They were in 
conflict, not in harmony, it is true, and 
hence the weakness and the sorrow. But 
Dorlcote Mill and St. Oggs were not the 


best places, nor Thomas k Kempis and a 
very materialistic brother (a mere moralist) 
the most favourable persons, for inducing 
the harmonious development of faculties 
like hers. In the writings of Jane Austen 
there is earnest and faultless realism, and 
the masterful quiet of conscious power ; 
but there are in life higher realities than 
those she has considered, and they can be 
attained only by a different method. 

And now let us see how these two kinds 
of novels afford different kinds of culture 
to the reader. No one, with any openness 
of spirit, can read Jane Austen’s novels 
without insensibly receiving the power, 
more or less, of sympathetic interpretation 
i in the ordinary intercourse of social life. 
The instruction thus afforded is as if we 
were taken into the very places and com- 
pany represented, and 6aw unfolded the 
inner meaning of all the natural and con- 
ventional symbolism before us. We are 
made thoughtfuller by this and tenderer; 
wiser, too, for we learn much about petty 
vanity and petty malice. We learn to de- 
tect much latent self-flattery in the conver- 
sation of ourselves and of those around us. 
We come to discriminate the various social 
intonations (written or spoken) which, as 
in monosyllabic languages, determine the 
various significances of sounds that have no 
appreciable difference to the uneducated 
ear. We are taught to recognize the piece 
of shy love, or lurking selfishness, or deli- 
cate deceit, by a single twinkle in the sun- 
light, before it is aware of itself rfhd retreats; 
and we thus -gain in power, becoming mas- 
ters of the siiuation. And we learn also a 
great deal about the little da»ly cares and 
anxieties and desires of others ; wc learn to 
understand their nature, and rightly to an- 
ticipate, divine, and make allowance for 
them. But George Eliot, not neglecting 
this, though doing it less thoroughly, teaches 
us higher things with the same truth. She 
too makes us wiser and tenderer — wiser 
and tenderer by showing us the entire his- 
tory of certain wonderful human souls, mak- 
ing them declare themselves even when 
they are most aloDe, and making us accept 
and understand them even when they are 
taken in the toils of calamity or of sin. 4 1 
sedulously disciplined my mind,’ wrote Spi- 
noza, 4 neither to laugh at, nor bewail, nor 
detest the actions of men ; but to under- 
stand them.’ In the same spirit ha& George 
Eliot thought and written. And with her, 
the result of understanding men, notwith- 
standing all their poverty of intellect, and 
all their feebleness of will, as it must ever 
be, is love. A poor, diseased, dim-eyed, 
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miserly Silas Marner even has sight in his 
eyes and room on his breast for the golden 
curls of Eppie, and may be called father by 
his adopted child. 

In the literature of power (to use the 
happy terminology of De Quincey), the 
novel ranks next after the poem, it is, in 
both, the high function of genius to repos- 
sess with life and force those great practical 
truths which, from their very familiarity 
and universal recognition, have become in- 
operative in the soul.* And here we must 
acknowledge a certain deficiency in the 
writings of Jane Austen. The truths she 
teaches are not the great elementary prin- 
ciples of existence; they are rather what 
Bacon would call the axiomata media of liv- 
ing wisely. As a moralist she is not pro- 
founder than Addison, though on the same 
level she makes subtler ana more original 
discoveries. She does not enter that region 
where discoveries are impossible, because it 
is deep within us, and lk as old as human 
reason,” because the laws which operate 
there are few, well-known, and of import in 
every time and place. Jane Austen does 
not attempt to revive in us a sense of the 
strength that comes by self-renunciation, of 
the moral operancy of suffering, of the in- 
destructible causative power existing in 
every deed done, of the truth of that which 
Coleridge has called the first axiom of hu- 
man prudence — 44 that there is a wisdom 
higher than prudence itself. ,, But perhaps 
these grave principles cannot be effectively 
or suitably taught in a work of fiction ? 
The answer will be found in the works of 
that writer whom we have been comparing 
with Jane Austen, in which such principles 
as these control the movement of the narra- 
tive, and form the means of its evolution. 
And yet these are no novels-of-purpose, no 
temperance prize-tales, no apologues whose 
moral is the blessedness of the man that 
feareth the rubrics, or the joy that comes 
upon a parish (and especially upon one 
young female parishioner) from the pres- 
ence of an evangelical curate. We know 
those novels-of-purpose at a glance ; we are 
indignant with the man who would entice 
us into listening to his homily under pre- 
tence of amusing us; we see the sulphur in 
that treacle, pah ! and will none of it. \Vc 
have begun to doubt the reality of those 
stories that wind finely up with the ortho- 
dox piece of poetical justice, and much more 
to doubt the soundness of their ethical ten- 
dency. We do not think such teaching very 
interesting or very noble. We know the 

* Coleridge: The Friend , vol. I. Essay xv. 
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end beforehand. Naughty Harry will in- 
fallibly be torn by the lion, and the amiable 
brother will feast on cakes and apples. 
The boy who eats his neighbour’s fruit is 
predestinated to the stomach-ache, which, 
present or prospective, in a severer or a 
slighter form, is a notable agent in the re- 
generation of the soul. We will not have 
lives manufactured to order. But some- 
times it happens that a real life does speak 
audibly to some one, whispering, it may be, 
words of comfort and of joy, or uttering, it 
may be, terrible warning and denounce- 
ment; and will have its whole tale told; 
nothing suppressed because it might startle 
the conventions and proprieties and pruder- 
ies ; will have the entire life, the light and 
the dark of it painted — the weakness, the 
iron consequence, the bitter sorrow, and 
then — no more than this, no explanatory 
sermons, “ lie that hath ears to hear let him 
hear.” Such teaching is great, and often 
sad, but always sound, and always has some 
hope in it, because it is the teaching of truth 
and nature, and of a world which, after all, 
is not the devil’s, but God’s. 

There remains another of the more im- 
portant uses of fiction to notice, with which 
this paper may conclude. And here Mr. 
Mill has spoken so wisely and yet so warmly, 
that we may well be silent. 44 The time 
was,” (Mr. Mill wrotes these words in 1888) 
“ when it was thought that the best and most 
appropriate office of fictitious narrative was 
to awaken high aspirations, by the represen- 
tation, in interesting circumstances, of char- 
acters conformable indeed to human na- 
ture, but whose actions and sentiments were 
of a more generous and loftier cast than are 
ordinarily to be met with by everybody in 
every-day life. But now-a-days naturo and 
probability are thought to be violated if 
there be shown tp the reader, in the person- 
ages with whom he is called upon to sympa- 
thize, characters on a larger scale than him- 
self or than the persons he is accustomed to 
meet at a dinner or a quadrille party. Yet, 
from such representations, familiar from 
early youth, have not only the noblest minds 
in modern Europe derived much of what 
made them noble, but even the commoner 
spirits what made them understand and 
respond to nobleness. And this is educa- 
tion. It would be well if the more narrow- 
minded portion both of the religious and of 
the scientific education-mongers would con- 
sider whether the books which they are 
banishing from the hands of youth were not 
instruments of national education to the full 
as powerful as the catalogues of physical 
facts and theological dogmas which they 
. 1453. 
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have substituted, — as if science and relig- 
ion were to be taught not by imbuing the 
mind with their spirit, but by cramming 
the memory with summaries of their conclu- 
sions. Not what a boy or girl can repeat 
by rote, but what they have learnt to love 
and admire, is what forms their character. 
The chivalrous spirit has almost disappeared 
from books of education ; the popular nov- 
els of the day teach nothing but (what is 
already too soon learnt from actual life) 
lessons of worldliness, with at most the 
huckstering virtues which conduce to get- 
ting on in the world ; and for the first time 
perhaps in history, the youth of both sexes 
of the educated classes are universally grow- 
ing up unromantic. What will come in 
mature age from such a youth the world has 
'not yet had time to see. But the world 


may rely upon it that catechisms, whether 
Pinnock’s or the Church of England’s, will 
be found a poor substitute for those old ro- 
mances, whether of chivalry or of faery, 
which if they did not give a true picture of 
actual life, did not give a false one, since 
they did not profess to give any, but (what 
was much better) filled the youthful imag- 
ination with pictures of heroic men, and of 
what are at least as much wanted, heroic 
women.” * 

To combine the presentation of an ideal 
— a true and noble ideal — with the culture 
of sympathy should be the aim of the writer 
of fiction who desires that his work should 
be the highest of its kind. And to do this 
is possible. Decem. 

* Dissertations and Discussions, vol. i. — ** A 
Prophecy.” 


To the Editor of the Living Age : — A 
few days since, looking over the number of 
your Magazine dated Nov. 25th, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a notice of the death 
of Joshua Ware, for many years in your 
service. I can hardly explain why it was 
so, bnt tjus brief notice touched me strangely, 
though an entire stranger to its subject ; 
and I have been led to enclose the lines 
hereunto appended as a slight expression of 
the thoughts suggested by your remarks. 

I beg you to believe that I have no wish 
to intrude myself upon you, nor have I 
any thought of your deeming my humble 
verse meritorious in a literary sense. I ad- 
dress you simply because I fancy it may not 
be unpleasing to you to know how sugges- 
tive was your kindly remembrance of one 
who served you so long and faithfully to 
a “ subscriber,” and an ardent admirer of 
the “ Living Age.” 

JOSHUA WARE. 

Died, 9th Nov. 1 865. Aged 80 years. * 

For twenty years Carrier of the “ Living Age.” 

Fall gently, O weeping rain ! 

O wind ! sigh soft and low ; 


Soothingly fold thy counterpane 

O’er the old man’s grave, O fleecy snow ! 

A thousand weary walks, 

And now he has gone to his rest ; 

His aged form to his mother earth, 

His childlike sonl to the home o’ the blest. 

A thousand weary walks 
Through snow and wind and rain ; 

And now on the breast of the God o’ the poor 
The wayfarer’s spirit is tenderly laid. 

Sleep sweetly, O traveller worn ! 

Thy wearisome journey is o’er. 

Through toil and privation the goal has been 
won, 

And peace shall attend thee, and joy evermore. 

While ever thy gentle face, 

And tottering footstep’s sound, 

Shall hover about the accustomed place 
Each week, as of old, when the book goes 
round, — 

Then weep, 0 gentle rain ! 

Thy mantle let fall, O snow ! 

Till over the grave where the old man’s lain 
Green grapes shall wave, and the daisies grow. 
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PART XI. — CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

It would be vain to follow Lucilla in de- 
tail through her consistent and admirable 
career ; nor is it necessary to say that she 
went on steadily in face of all her discour- 
agements, with that mixture of success and 
failure which comes natural to all human af- 
fairs. The singular thing about it was, that 
the years passed on, and that she was permit- 
ted by the world in general to fulfil her own 
promise and prophecy about remaining ten 
years at home to be a comfort to her dear 
pa. She had been nineteen when she 
gan her career, and she was nine-and- 
twenty when that little episode occurred 
witlfyoung Dr Rider, before he was married 
to his present wife. There would have 
been nothing in the lea^t unsuitable in a 
marriage between Dr Rider and Miss Mar- 
joribanks, though people who were the best 
informed never thought either of them bad 
any serious meaning; but, of course, the 
general public, having bad Lucilla for a 
long time before their eyes, naturally added 
on seven or eight years to her age, and con- 
cluded her to be a great deal older than the 
young doctor, though everybody allowed 
that it would have been a most advantage- 
ous match for him in every possible point 
of view. But, however, it did not come to 
anything, no more than a great many other 
nibbles of the same kind did. The period 
arrived at which Lucilla had thought she 
might pet haps have begun to go oft* in her 
looks, but still there was no immediate ap- 
pearance of any change of name or con- 
dition on her part. Many people quite 
congratulated themselves on the fact, as it 
was impossible to imagine what might be 
the social condition of Grange Lane with- 
out Miss Marjoribanks; but it is doubtful 
whether Lucilla congratulated herself. She 
was very comfortable, no doubt, in every 
way, and met with little opposition to speak 
of, and bad things a great deal more in her 
own hands than she might have had, had 
there been a husband in the case to satisfy ; 
but notwithstanding, she had come to an age 
when most people have husbands, and when 
an independent position in the world be- 
comes necessary to self-respect. To be 
sure, Lucilla teas independent ; but then — 
there is a difference, as everybody knows. 
And Miss Marjoribanks could not but feel 
that the world had not shown that appreci- 
ation of her, to which, in her earlier days, 
she looked forward with so little fear. The 
ten years, as they had really gone by, were 
very different from the ten years she had 
looked forward to, when, in the triumph of 
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her youth, she named that period as the 
I time when she might probably begin to go 
off, and would be disposed to marry. By 
this time the drawing-room carpets and cur- 
tains had faded a little, and Lucilla had 
found out that the delicate pale green which 
suited her complexion was not to call a 
profitable colour; and nobody coaid have 
I thought or said that to marry at this period 
•would be in the least degree to swiuale the 
Doctor. Thus the moment had arrived to 
which she looked forward, but the man had 
not arrived with it. Ten years had passed, 
during which she had been at the head of 
society in Grange Lane, and a great com- 
fort to her dear papa ; and now, if there re- 
mained another development for Lucilla’s 
character, it was about time that it should 
begin to show itself. But at the same time, 
the main element necessary for that new 
development did not seem at present likely 
to be found in Grange Lane. 

Unless, indeed, it might happen to be 
found in the person of Mr. Ashburton, who 
was so often in Carlingford that be might 
be said to form a part of society there. It 
was he who was related to the Richmonds, 
who, as everybody knows, were a family 
much respected in the county. He had 
been at the bar, and even begun to distin- 
guish himself, before old Miss Penrhyn died 
and left him the Firs. He had begun to 
distinguish himself, but he had not, it ap- 
peared, gone so far as to prevent him from 
coming down to his new property and set- 
tling upon it, and taking his place as a local 
notability. He was not a man who could 
be expected to care for evening parties in a 
provincial town; but be never refused to 
dine with Dr. Marjoribanks, and was gene- 
rally popular up-stairs, where he always 
paid a little attention to Lucilla, though 
nothing very marked and noticeable. Mr. 
Ashburton was not like Mr. Cavendish, for 
instance (if anybody remembered Mr. Cav- 
endish), a man whose money might be in 
the Funds, but who more probably speculat- 
ed. Everybody knew everything about 
him, which was an ease to the public mind. 
The Firs was as well known as Carlingford 
steeple, and how much it was worth a-year, 
and everything about it; and so was the 
proprietor’s pedigree, which could be traced 
to a semi-mythical personage known as old 
Penrhyn, whose daughter was Sir John 
Richmond’s grandmother. The Firs, it is 
true, had descended in the female line, but 
still it is something to know where a man 
comes from, even on one side. Mr. Ash- 
burton made himself very agreeable in the 
neighbourhood, and was never above en- 
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lightening anybody on a point of law. He 
used to say that it was kind to give him 
something to do, which was aq opinion 
endorsed practically by a great many peo- 
ple. It is true that some of his neighbours 
wondered much to see his patience, and 
could not make out why he chose to rusti- 
cate at the Firs at his age, and with his 
abilities. But either he never heard these 
wonderings, or at least he never took any 
notice of them. He lived as if he liked 
it, and settled down, and presented to all 
men an aspect of serene contentment with 
his sphere. And it would be difficult to say 
what suggestion or association it was which 
brought him all of a sudden into Miss Mar- 
iori banks’ s head, one day, when, seeing a 
little commotion in Masters’s shop, she 
went in to hear what it was about The 
cause of the commotion was an event which 
had been long expected, and which, indeed, 
ten years before, had been looked on as a 
possible - thing to happen any day. The 
wonder was, not that old Mr. Chiltern 
should die, but that he should have lived 
so long. The ladies in Masters’s cried, 
44 Poor dear old man ! ” and said to each 
other, that however long it might have 
been expected, a death always seemed sud- 
den at the last. But to tell the truth, the 
stir made by this death was rather pleasant 
than sad. People thought not of the career 
which was ended, but of the one which 
must now begin, and of the excitement of 
an election, which was agreeable to look 
forward to. As for Lucilla, when she too 
had heard the news, and had gone on upon 
her way, it would be vain to assert that a 
regretful recollection of the time when Mr. 
Cavendish was thought a likely man to suc- 
ceed Mr. Chiltern did not occur to her. 
But when Miss Matjoribanks had dismissed 
that transitory thought, Mr. Ashburton sud- 
denly came into her head by one of those 
intuitions which have such an effect upon 
the mind that receives them. Lucilla was 
not of very marked political opinions, and 
perhaps was not quite aware what Mr. Ash- 
burton’s views were on the Irish Church 
question, or upon parliamentary reform; 
but she said after, that it came into her 
mind in a moment, like a dash of lightning, 
that he was the man. The idea was so new 
and so striking, that she turned back and 
went, in the excitement of the moment, to 
suggest it to Mrs. Chiley, and see what her 
old friend and the Colonel would say. Of 
course, if such a thing was practicable, 
there was no time to lose. She turned 
round quickly, according to her prompt 
nature ; and such was her absorbed interest 


in the idea of Mr. Ashburton, that she did 
not know until she had almost done it, that 
she was walking straight into her hero’s 
arms. 

44 Oh, Mr. Ashburton ! ” said Lucilla, 
with a little scream, 44 is it you ? My mind 
was quite full of you. I could not see you 
for thinking. Do come back with me, for I 
have something very particular to say” — 

44 To me ? ” said Mr. Ashburton, looking 
at her with a smile and a sudden look of 
interest; for it is always slightly exciting 
to the most philosophical mortal to know 
that somebody else’s mind i3 full of him. 
44 What you have said already is so flatter- 
ing”— 

44 1 did not mean anything absurd,” said 
Miss Maijoribanks. 44 Don’t talk any non- 
sense, please. • Mr. Ashburton, do you 
know that old Mr. Chiltern is dead ? ” 

Lucilla put the question solemnly, and 
her companion grew a little red as he looked 
at her. 44 It is not my fault,” he said, 
though he still smiled; and then he grew 
redder and redder, though he ought to have 
been above showing these signs of emotion ; 
and looked at her curiously, as if he would 
seize what she was going to say out of her 
eyes or her lips before it was said. 

44 It is not anything to laugh about,” said 
Lucilla. “He was a very nice old man; 
but he is dead, and somebody else must be 
Member for Carlingford: that was why I 
told you that my mind was full of you. I 
am not in the least superstitious,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, solemnly ; 41 but when I stood 
there — there, just in front of Mr. Holden’s 
— you came into my mind like a flash of 
lightning. I was not thinking of you in the 
least, and you came into my mind like — 
like Minerva, you know. If it was not aa 
intimation, I don’t know what it was. And 
that was why I ran against you, and did not 
see you were there. Mr. Ashburton, it is 
vou who must be the man,” said Lucilla. 
It was not a thing to speak lightly about, 
and for her part she spoke very solemnly ; 
and as for Mr. Ashburton, his face flashed 
deeper and deeper. He stood quite still in 
the excitement of the moment, as if she had 
given him a blow. 

“Miss Marjoribanks, I don’t know bow 
to answer you,” he cried ; and then he pot 
out his hand in an agitated way and grasp- 
ed her hand. 44 You a?e the only creature 
in Carlingford, man or woman, that has 
divined me,” he said, in a trembling voice. 
It was a little public at the top of Grange 
Lane, where people were liable to pass at 
every moment ; but still Miss Marjoribanks 
accepted the pressure of the hand, which, 
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to be sure, had nothing whatever to do with 
love-making. She was more shy of such 
demonstrations than she had been in her 
confident youth, knowing that in most cases 
they never came to anything, and at the 
same time that the spectators kept a vivid 
recollection of them ; bat still, in the excite- 
ment of the moment. Miss Marjori banks ac- 
cepted and returned in a womanly way 
the pressure of Mr. Ashburton’s hand. 

u Come in and let us talk it over,” Lucilla 
said, feeling that no time was to be lost It 
was a conference very different from th^t 
which, had Mr. Chiltem been so well ad- 
vised as to die ten years before, might have 
been held in Dr. Marjori banks’s drawing- 
room over his successor’s prospects ; but at 
the same time there was something satisfac- 
tory to the personal sentiments of both in 
the way in which this conversation had 
come about When Lucilla took off her 
hat and sat down to give him all her atten- 
tion, Mr. Ashburton could not but feel the 
flattering character of the interest she was 
taking m him. She was a woman, and 
young (comparatively speaking), and was 
by no means without admirers, and unques- 
tionably took the lead in society ; and to be 
divined by such a person was perhaps, on 
the whole; sweeter to the heart of the aspi- 
rant than if Colonel Chiley had found out his 
secret, or Dr. Marjoribanks, or even the 
Rector: and Lucilla for her part had all 
that natural pleasure in being the first to 
embrace a new interest (which might or 
might not have very important results), 
winch was natural under the circumstances. 
44 Let us talk it all over,” she said, giving 
Mr. Ashburton a chair near her own. u ft* 
I believed in spirit-rapping, you know, I 
should be sure that was what it meant. I 
was not thinking of you in the least, and all 
at once, like a flash of lightning — Mr. Ash- 
burton, sit down and tell me — what is the 
first thing that must be done ? ” 

44 If I could ask you to be on ray committee, 
that would be the first thing to be done,” 
said Mr. Ashburton, 44 but unfortunately 1 
can’t do that. Let me tell you in the first 
place how very much I am obliged ” — 

44 Don’t say that, please,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, with her usual good sense, “ for 
I have done nothing. But papa can be on 
the committee, Mr. Ashburton, and old 
Colonel Cbiley, who is such a one for poli- 
tics ; and of course Sir John — that will be a 
very good beginning; and after that” — 

My dear Miss Maijoribanks,” Mr. Ash- 
burton said, with a smile, and a little hesita- 
tion, 44 Sir John takes exactly the other side 
in politics ; and 1 am afraid the Doctor and 


the Colonel are not of the same way of 
thinking ; and then my opinions ” — 

44 If they are not of the same way of think- 
ing, we must make them,” said Lucilla: 
44 after having such an intimation, I am not 
going to be put off for a trifle ; and besides, 
what does it matter about opinions ? I am 
sure I have heard you all saying over and 
over that the thing was to have a good man* 
Don’t go and make speeches about opinions. 
If you begin with that, there is no end to 
it,” said Miss Marjori banks. 44 1 know what* 
you gentlemen are. But if you just say dis- 
tinctly that you are the best man ” — 

44 It would be an odd thing to say for 
one’s self,” said Mr. Ashburton, and he 
laughed; but, to tell the truth, he was 
not a man of very quick understanding, 
and at the first outset of the thing he did 
not understand Lucilla ; and he was a little 
— just a very little — disappointed. She 
had divined him, which was a wonderful 
proof of her genius; but yet at the bottom 
she was only an ignorant woman after all. 

44 1 see it all quite clear what to do,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks. 44 You must have the 
Colonel and Sir John, and everybody. I 
would not pay the least attention to Tories 
or Whigs, or anything of that sort. For my 
part I don’t see any difference. All that has 
to be said about it is simply that you are the 
right man. Papa might object to one thing 
and the Colonel might object to another, and 
tl#m if Sir John, as you say, is of quite 
another w<*y of thinking — But you are the 
man for Carlingford all the same ; and none 
of them can say a word against that,” said 
Lucilla, with energy. She stopped short, 
with her colour rising and her eyes bright- 
ening. She felt herself inspired, which was 
a new sensation, and very pleasant ; and 
then the idea of such a coming struggle was 
sweet to Miss Marjoribanks, and the con- 
viction burst upon her that she was striking 
out a perfectly new and original line. 

As for her candidate, he smiled, and hes- 
itated, and paid her pretty little compli- 
ments for a few minutes longer, and said it 
was very good of her to interest herself in his 
fortunes. All which Lucilla listened to with 
great impatience, feeling that it had nothing 
to do with the matter in hand. But then after 
these few minutes had elapsed the meaning 
of hi9 fair advisor, as he called her, began 
to dawn on Mr. Ashburton’s mind. He be- 
gan to prick up his mental ears, so to speak, 
and see that it was uot womanish ignorance, 
but an actual suggestion. For, after all, so 
long as he was the man for Carlingford, all 
*he rest was of little importance. He took 
something out of his pocket, which was his 
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address to the constituency of Carlingford And you know you must not lose any op- 
(for being anxious on the subject, he had portunity of seeing people. I am so glad 
heard of Mr. Chiltern’s death an hour to-night is Thursday. Tell me just one 
or two before anybody else), and choke- thing, Mr. Ashburton, before any one comes, 
full of political sentiments. In it he de- There is one thing that is really important, 
scribed to the electors what he would do if and mu9t be fixed upon. If we were to 
they sent him to Parliament, as carefully as make any mistake, you know ” — 
if their election could make him Prime Min- “ What?” said the candidate, eagerly 
ister at least ; and naturally a man does not — “ about the Income-tax ? I have ex- 
like to sacrifice such a confession of faith, pressed myself very clearly ” — 

“ I should like to read it to you,” he said, Lucilla smiled compassionately, and with 
spreading it out with affectionate care; but the gentlest tolerance, at this wild sugges- 
Lucilla had already arranged her plans, t*pn. 44 1 was not thinking of the Income- 
and knew better than that. tax,” she said, with that meekness which 

44 If you were to read it to me,” said Miss people assume when it is of no use being im- 
Maijoribanks, 44 1 should be sure to be con- patient 44 1 was thinking what your colours 
vinced that you were quite right, and to go j were to be. I would not have anything to 
in with you for everything, and then I ! do with the old colours, for my part — they 
should be no good, you know. If it were to ; would be as bad as opinions, you know, 
drive papa and Sir John and the Colonel j You may laugh, but I am quite in earnest,” 
all to their own ways of thinking, we never said Miss Marjoribanks. As for Mr. Ash- 
should make any progress. I would never burton, he did not begin to laugh until be 
mind about anybody’s ways of thinking, if | had fixed upon her that gaze of utter amazc- 
I were you. Alter all,” said Lucilla, with ment and doubt with which on many sinti- 
a fine satire, of which she was unconscious, lar occasions ordinary people had regarded 
44 what does it matter what people think ? I Lucilla — thinking she was joking, or act- 
suppose when it comes to doing anything, ing, or doing something quite different from 
the Whigs and the Tories are just the same, the severe sincerity which was her leading 
Mr. Ashburton, it is a man that is wanted,” principle. She was so used to it, that she 
said Miss Marjoribanks, with all the warmth waited with perfect patience till her com- 
of sudden conviction. She felt a little like panion’s explosion of amusement was over. 
Joan of Arc as she spoke. When an army He was thinking to himself what a fool she 
has the aid of a sacred maiden to bring in- was, or what a fool he was to think of taking 
spiration to its counsels, the idea of going a woman into . his counsels, or what cu- 
on in the old formal way is no longer to be J rious unintelligible creatures women were, 
tolerated. And such was the force of j made up of sense and folly ; and all t he 
Lueilla’s conviction, that Mr. Ashburton, | time he laughed, which was a relief to his 
though he felt a little affronted, and could feelings. Miss Marjoribanks laughed a lit- 
not but look with fond and compunctious tie too, to keep him in countenance, for she 
regret upon his address, yet began more was always the soul of good-nature ; and 
and more to feel that there was justice in then she repeated, 44 Be sure you tell me 
what she said. what our colours are to be ” — 

44 1 will think over what you say,” he said, 44 1 am, sure I don’t know anything about 
rather stiffly, and put up his address — for colours,” said the candidate, 44 any more 
it was natural, when he had done her such than you do about opinions. I think they 
an honour as to offer to read it to her, that are equally unimportant, to 9ay the least, 
he should be affronted by her refusal. It I shall adopt the colours of my fair coun- 
was a bold experiment on Lucilla’s part, sellor,” Mr. Ashburton added, laughing, 
but then she was carried out of herself at ; and making a mock bow to her, and get- 
the moment by this singular flash of inspi- ting his hat as he did so — for he had n&tu- 
ration. 44 1 will think over what you say,” rally calmed down a little from the first 
Mr. Ashburton continued ; 44 and if my enthusiasm with which he had hailed the 
judgment approves — At all events I shall woman who divined him, and he did not 
notissue thin till I have thought it all over. I mean to stay. 

am sure I am extremely obliged to you for 44 The blue and the yellow are. the old 
your interest.” And here he stopped short, colours,” said Lucilla, thoughtfully, “ and 
and looked as if he were going to get up you are the new man, you know, and we 
and go away, which would have spoiled must not meddle with these antiquated 
all. tbing3. Do you think this would do*?” 

44 You are going to stop to lunch,” saiefr As she spoke she took up a handful of nlv 
Lucilla; 44 somebody is sure to come in. bons which were lying by, and put them 
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up to her face with an air of serious delib- 
eration which once more disturbed Mr. 
Ashburton's gravity. And yet, when a 
young woman who is not at all bad-looking 
puts up a rustling, gleaming knot of rib- 
bons to her hair and asks a man's opinion 
of the same, the man must be a philosopher 
or a wretch indeed who does not give a 
glance to see the effect. The candidate 
rar Carlingford looked and approached, and 
even, in the temptation of the moment, 
took some of the long streamers in his hand. 
And he began to think Miss Marjoribanks 
was very clever, and the most amusing com- 
panion he had met with for a long time. 
And her interest in him touched his heart ; 
and, after all, it is no drawback to a woman 
to be absurd by moments. His voice grew 
quite soft and caressing as he took the end 
of ribbon into his hand. 

“ If they are your colours they shall be j 
mine,” he said, with a sense of patronage 
and protection which was very delightful ; 
and the two were still talking and laughing 
over the silken link thus formed between 
them, when the people came in whom Lu- 
cilla was expecting to lunch, and who were 
naturally full of Mr. Chiltern’s death, which, 
poor old man ! was so sudden at the last. 
Mr. Ashburton stayed, though he had not 
intended it, and made himself very pleas- 
ant. And Lucilla took no pains to conceal 
her opinion that the thing was neither to 
consider Whigs nor Tories, but a good man. 
And Major Brown, who had come with his 
daughters, echoed this sentiment so warmly 
that Mr. Ashburton was entirely convinced 
of the justice of Miss Marjoribanks’s ideas. 
“We can't have a tip-topper, you know,” 
Major Brown said, who was not very re- 
fined in his expressions ; “ and what I should 
like to see is a man that knows the place 
and would look after Carlingford. That’s 
what we're all looking for.” Mr. Ashbur- 
ton did not declare himself to Major Brown, 
but he dashed off his new address ten 
minutes after he had taken leave of Miss 
Marjoribanks, and put the other one in the 
fire like a Christian, and telegraphed for 
his agent to town. Lucilla, for her part, 
made an effort equally great and uncom- 
promising. She took the ribbon Mr. Ash- 
burton had played with, and cut it up into 
cockades of all descriptions. It was an 
early moment, but still there was no time 
to be lost with a matter of such importance. 
And she wore one on her breast and one 
in her hair when Mr. Ashburton's address 
was published, and all the world was dis- 
cussing it. 44 Of course they are his colours 
— that is why I wear them,” said Lucilla. 


“ I shall always think there was something 
very strange in it. Just after I had heard 
of poor old Mr. Chiltern’s death, as I was 
passing Holden's — when I was not in the 
least thinking of him — he came into my 
mind like a flash of lightning, you know. 

I If I had been very intimate with poor old 
Mr. Chiltern, or if I believed in spirit-rap- 
ping, I should think that was it. He came 
into my head without my even thinking of 
him, all in a moment, with his very hat on 
and his umbrella, like Minerva — wasn't it 
| Minerva ? ” said Miss Marjoribanks. And 
she took up Mr. Ashburton’s cause openly, 
and unfurled his standard, and did not even 
ask her father’s opinion. 44 Papa knows 
about politics, but he has not had an in- 
timation, as 1 have,” said Lucilla. And, 
naturally, she threw all the younger portion 
of Grange Lane, which was acquainted 
with Mr. Ashburton, and looked forward 
eagerly to a little excitement, and liked the 
idea of wearing a violet and green cockade, 
into a flutter of excitement. Among these 
rash young people there were even various 
individuals who took Lucilla's word for it** 
and knew that Mr. Ashburton was very 
nice , and did not see that anything more was 
necessary. To be sure, these enthusiasts 
were chiefly women, and in no cases had 
votes ; but Miss Marjoribanks, with instinc- 
i tive correctness of judgment, decided that 
| there were more things to be thought of 
than the electors. And she had the satis- 
faction of seeing with her own eyes and 
hearing with her own ears the success of 
that suggestion of her genius. Carling- 
ford had rarely been more excited by any 
public event than it was by the address of 
the new candidate, who was in the field be- 
fore anybody eke, and who had the bold- 
ness to come before them without uttering 
any political creed. “The enlightened 
electors of Carlingford do not demand, like 
other less educated constituencies, a system 
of political doctrines cut and dry, or a 
representative bound to ^ive up his own 
judgment, and act according to arbitrary 
promises,” said the daring candidate : 
44 what they want is an honest man, resolved 
to do his duty by his country, his borough, 
and his constituency ; and it is this idea 
alone which has induced me to solicit your 
suffrages.” This was what Mr. Ashburton 
said in his address, though at that moment 
j he had still his other address in his pocket, 
in which he had entered at some length 
into his distinctive personal views. It was 
thus that an independent candidate, uncon- 
nected with party, took the field in Car- 
lingford, with Miss Marjoribanks, like anoth- 
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er Joan of Arc, with a knot of ribbons, 
violet and green, in her hair, to inspire and 
lead him on. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Life with most people is little more than 
a succession of high and low tides. There 
are times when the stream runs low, and 
when there is nothing to be seen but the 
dull sandbanks, or even mudbanks, for 
months, or even years together ; and then 
all at once the waters swell, and come rush- 
ing twice ardaylike the sea, carrying life 
and movement with them. Miss Marjori- 
banks had been subject to the eaux mortes 
for a long time ; but now the springtides 
had rushed back. A day or two after Mr. 
Ashburton had been revealed to her as the 
predestined member, something occurred, 
not in itself exciting, but which was not 
without its ultimate weight upon the course 
of affairs. It was the day when aunt 
Jemima was expected in Grange Lane. 
She was aunt Jemima to Lucilla; but the 
Doctor called her Mrs. John, and was never 
known to address her'by any more familiar 
title. She was, as she herself described it, 
a widow lady, and wore the dress of her 
order, and was the mother of Tom Marjori- 
banks. She was not a frequent visitor at 
Carlingford, for she and her brother-in-law 
had various points on which they were not 
of accord. The Doctor, for his part, could 
not but feel perennially injured that the 
boy had fallen to the lot of Mrs. John, while 
he had only a girl — even though that girl 
was Lucilla; and aunt Jemima could not 
forgive him for the rude way in which he 
treated her health, which was so delicate, 
and his want of sympathy for many other 
people who were delicate too. Even when 
she arrived, and was being entertained 
with the usual cup of tea, fears of her 
brother-in-law’s robustness and unsympa- 
thetic ways had begun to overpower her. 
44 1 hope your papa does not ask too much 
from you, Lucilla,” she said, as she sat in 
her easy-chair, and took her tea by the fire 
in the cozy room which had been prepared 
for her. “ I hope he does not make you do 
too much, for I am sure you are not strong, 
my dear. Your poor mamma, you know ” 
— and Mrs. John looked with a certain 
pathos at her niece, as though she saw signs 
of evil in Lucilla’s fresh complexion and 
substantial frame. 

44 1 am pretty well, thank you, aunt Jemi- 
ma,” said Miss Maijoribanks ; 44 and papa 
lets me do pretty much what I like : I am 


too old now, you know, to be told what to 
do” 

44 Don’t call yourself old, my dear,” said 
aimt Jemima, with a passing gleam of 
worldly wisdom — 44 one gets old quite soon 
enough. Are you subject to headaches, 
Lucilla, or pains in the limbs ? Your poor 
mamma ” — 

44 Dear aunt Jemima, I am as well as 
ever I can be,” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
4 ‘ Tell me when you heard from Tom, and 
what he is doing. Let me see, it is ten 
years since he went away. I used to write 
to him, but he did not answer my letters — 
not as he ought, you know. I suppose -he 
has found friends among the Calcutta 
ladies,” said Lucilla, with a slight but not 
unapparent sigh. 

44 He never says anything to me about 
Calcutta ladies,” said Tom’s mother ; 44 to 
tell the truth, I always thought before he 
went away that he was fond of you — I 
must have been mistaken, as he never sail 
anything ; and that was very fortunate at 
all events.” 

44 1 am sure I am very thankful he was 
not fond of me,” said Lucilla, with a little 
natural irritation, 44 for I never could have 
returned it. But I should like to know 
why that was so fortunate. I can’t see that 
it would have been such a very bad thing 
for him, for my part.” 

44 Yes, my dear,” said aunt Jemima, 
placidly, 44 it would have been a very bad 
thing ; for you know, Lucilla, though you 
et on very nicely here, you never could 
ave done for a poor man’s wife.” 

Miss Marjoribanks’s bosom swelled when 
she heard these words — it swelled with 
that profound sense of being unappreciated 
and misunderstood, which is one of the 
hardest trials in the way of genius; but 
naturally she was not going to let her aunt 
see her mortification. 44 1 don’t mean to be 
any man’s wife just now,” she said, making 
a gulp of it — 44 1 am too busy electioneer- 
ing ; we are going to have a new member 
in dear old Mr. Cniltern’s place. Perhaps 
he will come in this evening to talk things 
over, and you shall see him,” Lucilla add- 
ed, graciously. She was a little excited 
about the candidate, as was not unnatural 
— more excited, perhaps, than she would 
have been ten years ago, when life was 
young ; and then it was not to be expected 
that she could be pleased with aunt Jemima 
for thinking it was so fortunate; though 
even that touch of wounded pride did not 
lead Miss Marjoribanks to glorify herself 
by betraying Tom. 

44 My brother-in-law used to be a dreadful 
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Radical,” said aunt Jemima ; “ I hope it is 
not one of those revolutionary men ; I have 
seen your poor uncle sit up arguing with 
kim till I thought they never would be 
done. If that is the kind of thin<?, I hope 
yon will not associate yourself with it, Lu- 
cilla. Your papa should have more sense 
than to let you. It does not do a young 
woman any good. I should never have 
permitted it if you had been my daughter,” 
added Mrs. John, with a little heat — for, to 
tell the truth, she too felt a slight vexation 
on her part that the Doctor had a girl 
wheQ she had none, even though not for 
twenty girls would she have given up Tom. 

Miss Marjoribanks looked upon the weak 
woman who thus ventured to address her 
with indescribable feelings; but after all 
she was not so much angry as amused and 
compassionate. She could not help think- 
ing to herself, if she had been Mrs. John's 
daughter, how perfectly docile aunt Jemima 
would have been by this time, and how 
little she would have really ventured to 
interfere. “ It would have been very nice,” 
she said, with a meditative realization of 
the possibility — “ though it is very odd to 
think how one could have been one's own 
cousin — I should have taken very good 
care of you, I am sure.” 

u You would have done no such thing,” 
said Mrs. John ; “ you would have gone off 
and married ; I know how girls do. You 
have not married here, because you have 
been too comfortable, Luc ilia. You have 
had everything your own way, and all that 
you wanted, without any of the bother. It 
is very strange how differently people's lots 
are ordered. I was married at seventeen, 
and I am sure I have not known what it 
was to have a day's health ” — 1 

“ Dear aunt Jemima ! ” said her affection- 
ate niece, kissing her, “ but papa shall see 
if he cannot give you something, and we 
will take such care of you while you are 
here.” 

Mrs. John was softened in spite of her- 
self ; but still she shook her head. “ It is 
very nice of you to say so, my dear,” she 
said, “ and it's pleasant to feel that one has 
somebody belonging to one ; but I have nbt 
much confidence in your papa. He never 
understood my complaints. I used to be 
very sorry for your poor mamma. He nev- 
er showed that sympathy — but I did not 
mean to blame him to you, Lucilla. I am 
sure he is a very good father to you.” 

u He has been a perfect old angel,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks ; and then the conversa- 
tion came to a pause, as it was time to 
dress for dinner. Mrs. John Marjoribanks 
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had a very nice room and everything that 
was adapted to make her comfortable ; but 
she too had something to think of when the 
door closed upon Lucilla, and she was left 
with her maid and her hot water and her 
black velvet gown. Perhaps it was a little 
inconsistent to wear a black velvet gown 
with her widow's cap — it was a question 
which she had long debated in her mind be- 
fore she resigned nerself to the temptation 
— but then it always looked so well, and 
was so very profitable 1 and Mrs. John felt 
that it was incumbent upon her to keep up 
a respectable appearance for Tom’s sake. 
Tom was very much in her mind at that 
moment, as indeed he always was; for 
though it was a long time ago, she could not 
get the idea out of her head that he must 
have said something to Lucilla before he 
went off to India, and he had a way of 
asking about his cousin in his letters ; and 
though she would have done anything to 
secure her boy’s happiness, and was on the 
whole rather fond of her niece, yet the idea 
of the objections her brother-in-law would 
have to such a match excited to the utter- 
most the smouldering pride which Existed 
in aunt Jemima’s heart. He was better off, 
and had always been better off, than her 
poor John — and he had robust health and 
an awful scorn of the coddling, to which, as 
he said, she had subjected his brother, and 
he had money enough to keep his child 
luxuriously and make her the leader of 
Carlingford society, while her poor boy had 
to go to India and put himself in the way 
of all kinds of unknown diseases and trou- 
bles. Mrs. John was profoundly anxious to 
promote her son's happiness, and would 
gladly have given every penny she had to 
get him married to Lucilla, “ if that was 
what he wanted,” as she justly said ; but to 
have the brother-in-law object to him, and 
suggest that he was not good enough, was 
the one thing she could not bear. She 
was thinking about this, and whether Tom 
really had not said anything, and whether 
Lucilla cared for him, and what amid all 
these perplexities she should do, while she 
dressed for dinner; and, at the same time, 
she felt her palpitation worse than usual, 
and knew Dr. Marjoribanks would smile his 
grim smile if she complained, so that her 
visit to Grange Lane, though Lucilla 
meant to take such care of her, was not al- 
together unmingled delight to Mrs. John. 

But, nevertheless, Dr. Alarjoribanks's din- 
ner-table was always a cheerful sight, even 
when it was only a dinner-party of three ; 
for then naturally they used the round ta- 
ble, and were as snug as possible. Lucilla 
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wore her knot of green and violet ribbons 
on her white dress, to her aunt’s great 
amazement, and the Doctor had all the air 
of a man who had been out in the world all 
day and returned in the evening with some- 
thing to tell — which is a thing which gives 
great animation to a family party. Mrs. 
John Marjoribanks had been out of all that 
sort of thing for a lonjj time. She had 
been living quite alone in a widowed for- 
lorn way, and had half forgotten how pleas- 
ant it was to have somebody coming in with 
a breath of fresh air about him and the 
day’s budget of news — and it bad an ani- 
mating effect upon her, even though she 
was not fond of her brother-in-law. Dr. 
Marjoribanks inquired about Tom in the 
most fatherly way, and what he was about, 
and how things were looking for him, and 
whether he intended to come home. 
“Much better not,” the Doctor said, — “I 
should certainly advise him not, if he asked 
me. He has got over all the worst of it, and 
now is his time to do something worth 
while.” 

“ Tom is not one to think merely of 
worldly advantages,” said his mother, with 
a fine instinct of opposition which she could 
not restrain. “ I don't think he would care 
to waste all the best part of his life making 
money. I’d rather see him come home and 
be happy, for my part, even if he were not 
so rich ” — 

“ If all men were happy that came 
home,” said the Doctor, and then he gave 
a rather grim chuckle. “ Somebody has 
come home that you did not reckon on, 
Lucilla. I am sorry to spoil sport; but I 
don’t see how you are to get out of it. 
There is another address on the walls to- 
day besides that one of yours ” — 

“ Oh, I hope there will be six addresses ! ” 
cried Miss Marjoribanks ; “ if we had it all 
our own way it would be no fun ; — a Tory, 
and a Whig, and a — did you say Radical, 
aunt Jemima V And then, what is a Con- 
servative ? ” asked Lucilla, though certainly 
she had a very much better notion of political 
matters than aunt Jemima had, to say the 
least. 

I wonder how you can encourage any 
poor man to go into Parliment,” said Mrs. 
John ; “ so trying for the health as it must 
be, and an end to eveirthing like domestic 
life. If it was my Tom I would almost 
rather he stayed in India. lie looks strong, 
but there is never any confidence to be put 
in young men looking strong. Ob, I know 
you do not agree with me, Doctor ; but I 
have had sad reason for my way of think- 
ind,” said the poor lady. Aj for the Doctor, 


he did not accept the challenge thus thrown 
to him. Tom Maijoribanks was not the 
foremost figure in the world in his eyes, as 
the absent wanderer was in that of his 
mother ; and he had not yet unburdened 
himself of what he had to say. 

“ I am not saying anything in favour of 
going into Parliment,” said the Doctor. 
“ I’d sooner be a bargeman on the canal if 
it was me. I am only telling Lucilla what 
she has before her. I don’t know when I 
have been more surprised. Of course you 
were not looking for that” said Dr. Mar- 
joribanks. He had kept back until the 
things were taken off the table, for he had 
a benevolent disinclination to spoil any- 
body’s dinner. Now, when all the serious 
part of the meal was over, he tossed the 
“ Carlingford Gazette ” across the table, 
folded so as she could not miss what he 
wanted her to see. Lucilla took it up light- 
ly between her finger and thumb ; tor the 
Carlingford papers were inky and badly 
printed, and soiled a lady’s hand. She took 
it up delicately without either alarm or 
surprise, knowing very well that the Bines 
and the Yellows were not likely without a 
struggle to give up to the new standard, 
which was violet and green. But what she 
saw on that inky broadsheet overwhelmed 
in an instant Miss Marjoribanks’s self-pos- 
session. She turned pale, though her com- 
plexion was, if possible, fresher than ever, 
and even shivered in her chair, though her 
nerves were so steady. Could it be a trick 
to thwart and startle her? or could it be 
true? She lifted her eyes to her father 
with a look of horror-stricken inquiry, but 
all that she met in return was a certain air 
of amusement and triumph, which struck 
her at the tenderest point He was not 
sorry nor sympathetic, nor did he care at all 
for the sudden shock she had sustained. 
On the contrary, he was laughing within 
himself at the utterly unexpected compli- 
cation. It was cruel, but it was salutary, 
and restored her self-command in a mo- 
ment She might have given way under 
kindness, but this look of satisfaction over 
her discomfiture brought Lucilla to her- 
self. 

“ Yes, I thought you would be surprised,” 
said Dr. Marjoribanks, dryly ; and he took 
his firet glass of claret with a slow relish and 
enjoyment, which roused every sentiment 
of self-respect and spark of temper existing 
in his daughter’s mind. “ If you had kept 
our own place it would not have mattered ; 
ut I don’t see how you are to get out of it. 
You see young ladies should let these sort 
of things alone, Lucilla.” This was all the 
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feeling be showed for ber in her unexpected 
dilemma. Miss Maijoribanks’s heart gave 
one throb, which made the green and vio- 
let ribbons jump and thrill ; and then she 
came to herself, and recognized, as she had 
so often done before, that she had to fight 
her way by herself, and had nobody to 
look to. Such a thought is dreary enough 
sometimes, and there are minds that sink 
under it ; but at other times it is like the 
touch of the mother earth which gave the 
giant back his strength, and Lucilla was of 
the latter class of intelligence. When she 
saw the triumph with which her embarrass- 
ment was received, and that she had no 
sympathy nor aid to look for, she recovered 
herself as if by magic. Let what would 
come in the way, nothing could alter her 
certainty that Mr. Ashburton was the man 
for Carhngford ; and that determination not 
to be beaten, which is the soul of British 
valour, sprang up in an instant in Miss 
Marjoribanks’s mind. There was not even 
the alternative of victory or Westminster 
Abbey for Lucilla. If she was ever to hold 
up her head again, or have any real respect 
for herself, she must win. Ail this passed 
through her head in the one bewildering 
moment, while her father's words were still 
making her ears tingle, and that name, 
printed in big inky letters, seemed to flut- 
ter in all the air round her. It was hard to 
believe the intelligence thus conveyed, 
and harder still to go on in the face of old 
friendships, and the traditions of her youth ; 
but still duty was dearer than tradition, and 
it was now a necessity to fight the battle to* 
the last, and at all risks to win. 

“ Thank you all the same, papa, for 
bringing me the paper," said Lucilla. “ It 
would have been a great deal worse if I 
bad not known of it before I saw him. I 
am sure I am very glad for one thing. He 
can't be married or dead, as people used to 
say. I am quite ashamed to keep you so 
long down-stairs, aunt Jemima, when I 
know you must be longing for a cup of tea 

— but it is somebody come back whom no- 
body expected. Tell him I shall be so glad 
to see him, papa — though I have no reason 
to be glad, for he was one of my young 
friends you know, and he is sure to think I 
have gone ofiT." As she spoke, Lucilla 
turned aunt Jemima, to whom she had 
given her arm, quite round, that she might 
look into the great glass over the mantel- 
piece : “ I don’t think I am quite so much 
gone off as I expected to be,” said Miss 
Marjori banks, with candid impartiality; 
“ though of course he will think me stouter 

— but it does not make any difference 


about Mr. Ashburton being the right man 
for Carlingford." She said the words with 
a certain solemnity, and turned Mrs. John, 
who was so much surprised as to be speech- 
less, round again, and led her up-stairs. It 
was as if they were walking in a procession 
of those martyrs and renounces of self, who 
build up the foundations of society ; and it 
would not be too much to say that under 
her present circumstances, and in the ex- 
citement of this singular and unexpected 
event, such was the painful but sublime 
consciousness which animated Lucilla's 
breast. 

As for Dr. Marjoribanks, his triumph was 
taken out of him by that spectacle. He 
closed the door after the ladies had £one, 
aud came back to bis easy-chair by the side 
of the fire, and could not but feel that he 
had had the worst of it. It was actually 
Mr. Cavendish who had come home, and 
whose address to the electors of Carlingford, 
dated from Dover on his return to England, 
the Doctor had just put into his daughter's 
hand. But, wonderful and unlooked-for as 
was the event, Lucilla, though taken una- 
wares, had not given in, nor shown any 
signs of weakness. And the effect upon 
her father of her last utterance and confes- 
sion was such that he took up the paper 
again and read both addresses, which were 
printed side by side. In other days Mr. 
Cavendish had been the chosen candidate 
of Grange Lane ; and the views which he 
expressed (and he expressed his views very 
freely) were precisely those of Dr. Marjori- 
banks. Yet when the Doctor turned to 
Mr. Ashburton's expression of liis convic- 
tion that he was the right man for Carling- 
ford, it cannot be denied that the force of 
that simple statement had a wonderful ef- 
fect upon his mind — an effect all the 
greater, perhaps, in comparison with the 
political exposition made bv the other un- 
expected candidate. The Doctor’s medita- 
tions possibly took a slumbrous tone from 
the place and the moment at which he pur- 
sued them ; for I he fact was that the words 
he had just been hearing ran in his head 
all through the reading of the two addresses. 
Mr. Cavendish would think Lucilla had 
gone off; but yet she had not gone off so 
much as might have been expected, and 
Mr. Ashburton was the man for Carling- 
ford. Dr. Marjoribanks laughed quietly by 
himself in his easy-chair, and tnen went 
back to Mr. Cavendish's opinions, and end- 
ed again, without knowing it, in a kind of 
odd incipient agreement with Lucilla. The 
new candidate was right in politics ; but, 
after all, Mr. Ashburton was a more satis- 
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factory sort of person. He was a man whom 
people knew everything about, and a de- 
scendant of old Penrhyn, and had the Firs 
and lived in it, and 9pent about so much 
money every year honestly in the face of 
the world. When a man conducts himself 
in this way, his neighbours can afford to be 
less exacting as to his political opinions. 
This comparison went on in the Doctor's 
thoughts until the distinction between the 
two grew confused and faint in that ruddy 
and genial glow of firelight and lamplight 
and personal wellbeing which is apt to en- 
gross a man's mind after he has come in 
out of the air, as people say, and has eaten 
a good dinner, and feels himself comfort- 
able ; and at last all that remained in Dr. 
Marjoribanks’smind was that Mr. Cavendish 
would think Lucilla had gone off, though 
she had not gone off nearly so much as 
might have been expected ; at which he 
laughed with an odd sound, which roused 
him, and might have induced some people 
to think he had been sleeping, if, indeed, 
anybody had been near to hear. 

But this news was naturally much more 
serious to Miss Marjoribanks when she got 
up-stairs, and had time to think of it. She 
would not have been human if she had 
heard without emotion of the return of the j 
man whom she had once dreamed of as 
member for Carlingford, with the addition 
of other dreams which had not been alto- 
gether without their sweetness. He had 
returned now and then for a few days, but 
Lucilla knew that he had never held up his 
head in Grange Lane since the day when 
she advised him to marry Barbara Lake. 
And now when he had bethought himself of 
his old ambition, had he possibly bethought 
himself of other hopes as well ? And the 
horrible thing was, that she had pledged 
herself to another, and put her seal upon it 
that Mr. Ashburton was the man for Car- 
lingford ! It may be supposed that, with 
such a complication in her mind, Miss Mar- 
joribanks was very little capable of support- 
ing aunt Jemima’s questions as to what it 
was about, and who was Mr. Cavendish, 
and why was his return of consequence to 
Lucilla? Mrs. John was considerably 
alarmed and startled, and began to think 
in earnest that Toni was fond of his cousin, 
and would never forgive his mother for let- 
ting Lucilla perhaps marry some one else, 
and settle down before her very eyes. 

“ If it is a very particular friend, I can 
understand it," Mrs. John said, with a little 
asperity ; but that was after she had made a 
great many attempts, which were only par- 
tially successful, to find it all out. 


44 Dear aunt Jemima,** said Lucilla, “ we 
are all particular friends in Carlingford — 
society js so limited, you know ; — and Mr. 
Cavendish has been a very long time away. 

He used to be of such use to me, and I am 
so fond of him,*’ Miss Maijoribanks said, 
with a sigh ; and it may be supposed that 
Mrs. John’s curiosity was not lessened by 
such a response. 

44 If you are engaged tp any one, Lucilla, * 
I must say I think I ought to have been * 
told,” said Tom*s mother, with natural in- 
dignation. 44 Though I ought nPt to blame 
you for it, perhaps. It is a sad thing when 
a girl is deprived of a mother’s care ; but 
still I am your nearest relation *’ — 

44 My dear aunt, it is something about the 
election,” said Miss Marjoribanks. 44 flow 
could I be engaged to a man who has been 
away ten years r ** 

44 Tom has been away ten years,” said 
Mrs. John, impetuously ; and then she 
blushed, though she was past the age of 
blushing, and made haste to cover her im- 
prudence. 44 1 don’t see what you can have 
to do with the election,” she said, with sus- 

E icion, but some justice ; 44 and I don’t feel, 
■ucilla, as if vou were telling me all.** 

44 1 have tfie favours to make, aunt Je- 
mima,” said Lucilla — 44 green and violet. 
You used to be so clever at making bows, 
and I hope you will help me; papa, yon 
know, will have to be on Mr. Ashburton’s 
committee,” Miss Marjoribanks added ; and 
then, in spite of herself, a sigh of doubt and 
anxiety escaped her bosom. It was easy to 
say that 44 papa would be on Mr. Ashburton’s 
committee, you know,” but nobody had 
known that Mr. Cavendish was coming to 
drive everything topsy-turvy ; ami Lucilla, 
though she professed to know only who was 
the man for Carlingford, had at the same 
time sufficient political information to be 
aware that the sentiments propounded in 
Mr. Cavendish’s address were also Dr. 
Marjoribanks’s sentiments ; and she did not 
know the tricks which some green and vio- 
let spirit in the dining-room was playing 
with the Doctor’s fancy. Perhaps it migfht 
turn out to be Mr. Cavendish’s commitcee 
which her father would be on ; and after 
she had pledged herself that the other was 
the man for Carlingford ! Lucilla felt that 
she could not be disloyal and go back from 
her word, neither could she forget the in- 
timation which had so plainly indicated to 
her that Mr. Ashburton was the man ; and 
yet, at the same time, she could not but sigh 
as she thought of Mr. Cavendish. Perhaps 
he had grown coarse, as men do at that age, 
just as Lucilla herself was conscious that he 
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would find her stonier. Perhaps he had Marjoribanks was at liberty to go forth and 
ceased to flirt, or be of any particular use attend a little to her own affairs, which 
of an evening; possibly even he might have stood so much in need of being attended to. 
forgotten Miss Maijoribanks — but naturally I She had had no farther talk with the Doc- 
that was a thing that seemed unlikely to tor on the subject, but she had read over 
Lacilla. If he had but come a little earlier, Mr. Cavendish’s address, and could not help 
or for ever stayed away I But while all seeing that it went dead against her candi- 
these thoughts were going through her mind i date ; neither could Lucilla remain altoget- 
her fingers were still busy with the violet er unaffected by the expression of feeling 
and green cockades which aunt Jemima, in respect to “ a place in which I have spent 
after making sure that Mr. Ashburton was so many pleasant years, and which has so 
not a Radical, had begun to help her with, many claims on my affections,” and the 
And they sat and talked about Mrs. John's touching haste with which the exile had 
breathing, which was so bad, and about her rushed back as soon as he heard of the old 
headaches, while Lucilla by snatches dis- j member's death. If it touched Miss Mar- 
cussed the situation in her mind. Perhaps, I joribanks, who was already pledged to sup- 
on the whole, embarrassment and perplex- , port another interest, what might it not do 
ity are a kind of natural accompaniment to { to the gentlemen in Grange Lane who were 
life and movement ; and it is better to be not pledged, and who had a friendship for 
driven out of your senses with thinking Mr. Cavendish ? This was the alarming 
which of two things you ought to do than thought that had disturbed her sleep au 
to do nothing whatever, and be utterly un- night, and returned to her mind with her 
interesting to all the world. This at least first awakening ; and when she had really 
was how Lucilla reasoned to herself in her her time to herself, and the fresh morning 
dilemma; and while she reasoned she used | hours before her, Lucilla began, as every- 
up yard upon yard of her green ribbon (tor | body ought to do, by going to the very root 
naturally the violet bore but a small pro- and foundation, and asking herself what, 
portion to the green). Whatever she beyond all secondary considerations, it was 
might have to do or to suffer — however right to do. To change from one side to 
her thoughts might be disturbed or her the other and go back from her word was 
heart distracted — it is unnecessary to add a thing abhorrent to her; but still Miss 
that it was impossible to Lucilla either to Maijoribanks was aware that there are cer- 
betray or to yield. tain circumstances in which honesty and 

truth themselves demand what in most cases 
is considered an untruthful anti dishonest 
chapter XL. proceeding. In order to come to a right 

decision, and with a sense of the duty she 
It was a very good thing for Lucilla that owed to her country which would have 
Mrs. John was so much of an invalid, not- shamed half the electors in England, not to 
withstanding that the Doctor made little of say Carlingford, Lucilla, who naturally had 
her complaints. All that Doctor Marjori- no vote, read the two addresses of the two 
banks said was — with that remnant of candidates, and addressed herself candidly 
Scotch which was often perceptible in his and impartially to the rights of the subject, 
speech — that her illnesses were a fine thing Mr. Cavendish was disposed, as we have 
to occupy her, and he did pot know what said, to be pathetic and sentimental, and to 
she would do without them — a manner of speak of the claims the borough hac^ upon 
speaking which naturally lessened hisdaugh- his affections, and the eagerness with which 
ter's anxiety, though her sympathetic care he had rushed home at the earliest possible 
and solicitude were undiminisbed. And no moment to present himself to them. If poor 
doubt, when she had been once assured that old Mr. Chiltern had been King Bomba, or 
there was nothing dangerous in her aunt's a gloomy Oriental tyrant, keeping all pos- 
case, it was a relief to Miss Marjoribanks at siMe reformers and successors banished from 
the present juncture that Mrs. John got up his dominions, the new candidate could not 
late and always breakfasted in her own have spoken with more pathos. It was a 
room. Lucilla went into that sanctuary sort of thing which tells among the imagin- 
after she had given her father his break- adve part of the community, or so, at least, 
fart, and heaid all about the palpitation most people think ; and Miss Mai joribanks 
and the bad night aunt Jemima had passed; was moved by it for the first moment; but 
and then when she had consoled her suffer- then her enlightened mind asserted its 
ing relative by the reflection that one never rights. She said to herself that Mr. Caven- 
sleeps well the first night or two, Miss dish might have come home at any hour, by 
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any steamboat ; that Calais and Boulogne, 
and even Dieppe, were as open to him as 
if he had been an actual refugee, and that 
consequently there was nothing particular 
to be pathetic about. And then, if the town 
had such claims on his affections, why had 
he stayed so long away ? These two ra- 
tionalistic questions dispersed the first at - 
tendrissement which had begun to steal over 
Lucilla's mind. When she came to this 
conclusion, her difficulties began to clear. 
She had no reason to go back from her en- 
gagements and reject that intimation which 
had so impressed it on her, that Mr. Ash- 
burton was the man. It was a sacrifice 
which ancient truth and friendship did not 
demand, for verity was not in the document 
she had just been reading, and that appeal 
to sentiment was nothing more than what 
is generally called humbug. “ He might 
have been living here all the time,” Lu- 
cilla said to herself ; 44 he might have had 
much stronger claims upon our affections ; 
if he had wanted, he might have come back 
ages ago, and not let people struggle on 
alone.” When this view of the subject 
occurred to her, Lucilla felt more indigna- 
tion than sympathy. And then, as Doctor 
Marjoribanks had done, she turned to the 
calm utterance of her own candidate — the 
man who was the only man for Carlingford 
— and that sweet sense of having given 
sound counsel, and of having at last met with 
some one capable of carrying it out, which 
makes up for so many failures, came like 
balm to Lucilla's bosom. There was noth- 
ing more necessary ; the commotion hi her 
mind calmed down, and the tranquillity of 
undisturbed conviction came in its place. 
And it was with this sense of certainty that 
she put on her bonnet and issued forth, 
though it snowed a little, and was a very 
wintry day, on Mr. Ashburton's behalf, to 
try her fortune in Grange Lane. 

She went to Mrs. Chiley's, who was now 
very 4 old, poor old lady! and feeble, and 
did not like to leave her sofa. Not but what 
she could leave the sofa, she said to her 
friends, but at that time of the year, and at 
her time of life, it was comfortable. The 
sofa was wheeled to the side of the fire, and 
Mrs. Chiley reclined upon it, covered with 
knitted rugs of the brightest colours, which 
her young friends all worked for her. The 
last one arrived was what used to be called 
an Afghanistan blanket, done in stripes of - 
all sorts of pretty tints, which was a present 
from Mrs. Beverley. 44 Her work, she says, 
Lucilla,” said the old lady ; 44 but we know 
what sort of soft dawdling woman she is, 
and it must have been the Archdeacon’s 


nieces, you know.” But still it had the 
place of honour at present, covering MLrs. 
Chiley's feet, and affording somethin'? to 
talk about when any one came in. Ana by 
her side was a little table, upon which stood 
one China rose, in a glass of water — a pale 
rose, almost as pale as her soft old cheeks, 
and chilled like them by the approaching 
frost And the fire burned with an officious 
cheerfulness at her elbow, as if it thought 
nothing of such accidental circumstances as 
winter and old age. To be sure this was a 
reflection which never came into Mrs. Chi- 
ley's head, who was, on the contrary, very 
thankful for the fire, and said it was like a 
companion. 44 And I often think, my dear, 
how do the poor people get on, especially 
if they are old and sick, that have no fires 
to keep them cheerful in this dreadful 
weather,” the kind old lady would say. She 
did say so now when Lucilla came in, glow- 
ing with cold and her rapid walk, and with 
a flake or two of snow slowly melting on her 
sealskin cloak. Perhaps it was not a senti- 
ment the Colonel agreed with, for he gave 
a humph and a little hoist of his shoulders, 
as if in protest, being himself a good deal 
limited in his movements, and not liking to 
own it, by the wintry torpor within his big 
old frame, and the wintry weather out- 
side. 

• 44 Come and tell us all the news r Lucilla, 
my darling,” Mrs. Chiley said, as she drew 
down her young friend's glowing face to her 
own, and gave her one of her lingering kiss- 
es ; 44 1 felt sure you would come and tell 
us everything. I said it would not be 
like Lucilla if she didn't. We know noth- 
ing but the fact , you know — not another 
word. Make baste and tell us everything, 
my dear.” 

44 But I don't know anything,” said Mias 
Marjoribanks. 44 Of course you mean about 
Mr. Cavendish. I saw it in the papers, like 
everybody else, but I don't know anything 
more.” 

And then Mrs. Chiley’s countenance fell. 
She was not very strong, poor old lady, and 
she could have cried, as she said afterwards. 
44 Ah, well, I suppose there is not time,” she 
said after a little pause ; 44 1 suppose he has 
not got here from Dover yet — one always 
forgets the distance. I calculated it all over 
last night, and I thought that he would get 
home by the eleven train ; but these trains 
are never to be calculated upon, you 
know, my dear. I am a little disappointed, 
Lucilla. Poor dear ! to think how he must 
have rushed home the first moment — I 
could have cried when I read that ad- 
dress.” 
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M I don’t see why any one should cry,” 
said Lucilla. 44 I think he makes a great j 
deal too much of that ; he might have come 
ever so many years ago if he had liked. 
Poor Mr. Chiltern did not banish him ; poor 
old man ! — he might have been here for ' 
years.” 

Upon which the Colonel himself drew a 
little nearer, and poked the fire. 44 1 am 
glad to see you are so sensible, Lucilla,” he 
said. “ It’s the first rational word I have 
heard on the subject. She thinks he’s a kind 
of saint and martyr ; a silly young fellow 
that runs off among a set of Frenchmen be- 
cause he can’t get everything his own way 
— and then he expects that we are all to 
go into transports of joy, and give him our 
rotes,” Colonel Chiley added, smashing a 
peat piece of coal with the poker, With a 
blow lull of energy, yet showing a slight 
unsteadiness in it, which sent a host of 
blazing splinters into the hearth. He was 
a man who wore very well, but he was not 
so steady as he once was, and nowadays was 
apt, by some tremulous movement, to neu- 
tralize the strength which he had left. 

Mrs. Chiley, for her part, was apt to be 
made very nervous by her husband’s pro- 
ceedings. She was possessed by a terror 
that the splinters some day would jump out 
of the hearth on to the carpet, and fly into 
the corners, 4k and perhaps burn us all up 
in our beds,” as she said. She gave a little 
start among her cushions, and stooped down 
to look over the floor. 44 He will never j 
learn that be is old,” she said in Lucilla’s 
ear, who instantly came to her side to see 
what she wanted ; and thus the two old 
people kept watch upon each other, and not- 
ed with a curious mixture of vexation and 
sympathy, each other’s declining strength. 

“ For my part, I would give him all my 
votes, if I had a hundred,” said Mrs. Chiley, 
4 * and so will you, too, when you hear the 
rights of it. Lucilla, my dear, tell him — 
I hope you are not going to forsake old 
friends ” \ ~ 

44 No,” said Miss Marjoribanks — but she 
spoke with a gravity and hesitation which 
did not fail to reach Mrs. Chiley’s ear — “I 
hope I shall never desert my old friends ; 
but 1 think all the same that it is Mr. Ash- 
burton who is the right man for Carling- 
ford,” she said, slowly. She said it with 
reluctance, for she knew it would shock her 
audience, but, at the same time, she did not 
shrink from her duty ; and the moment had 
now arrived when Lucilla felt concealment 
was impossible, and that the truth must be 
said. 

As for Mrs. Chiley, she was so distressed 


that the tears came to her eyes ; and even 
the Colonel laughed, and did not under- 
stand it. Colonel Chiley, though he was 
by no means as yet on Mr. Cavendish’s side, 
was not any more capable than his neigh- 
bours of understanding Miss Maijoribanks’s 
single-minded devotion to what was just 
and right ; and why she should transier her 
support to Ashburton, who was not a ladies’ 
man, nor, in the Colonel’s opinion, a mar- 
rying man, nor anything at all attractive, 
now that the other had come back romantic 
and repentant to throw his, honours at her 
I feet, was beyond his power of explana- 
tion. He contented himself with saying 
‘ 4 humph ; ” but his wife was not so easily 
satisfied. She took Lucilla by the hand 
and poured forth a flood of remonstrances 
and prayers. 

44 1 do not understand you, Lucilla,” said 
Mrs. Chiley. 44 He whom we know so 
little about — whom, I am sure, you have 
| no reason to care lor. And where could 
you find anybody nicer than Mr. Caven- 
dish ? — and he to have such faith in us, 
and to come rushing back as soon as he 
was able. I am sure you have not taken 
i everything into consideration, Lucilla. He 
might not perhaps do exactly as could have 
been wished betore he went away ; but he 
was young, and he was led astray ; and I 
do think you were a little hard upon him, 
my dear ; but I have always said I never 
knew anybody nicer than Mr. Cavendish. 
And what possible reason you can have to 
care about that other man ” — 

44 It was like a special Intimation,” said 
Lucilla, with solemnity. 44 1 don’t see how 
1 could neglect it, for my part. The day 
the news came about poor old Mr. Chiltern ’s 
death I was out, you know, and heard it ; 
and just at one spot upon the pavement, 
opposite Mr. Holden’s, it came into my mind 
like a flash of lightning that Mr. Ashburton 
was the man. 1 don’t care in the least for 
him, and I had not been thinking of him, or 
anything. It came into my head all in a 
moment. If I had been very intimate with 
poor dear old Mr. Chiltern, or if I believed 
in spirit-rapping, I should think it was a 
message from him.” 

Lucilla spoke with great gravity, but she 
did not impress her audience, who were 
people of sceptical minds. Mrs. Chiley, for 
her part, was almost angry, and could 
scarcely forgive Lucilla for having made 
her give grave attention to such a piece of 
nonsense. 44 If it had been’ him,” she said, 
with some wrath, 44 1 don’t see how having 
been dead for a few hours would make his 
advice worth having. It never was good 
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for anything when he was alive. And you 
don’t believe in spirit-rapping, I hope. I 
wonder how you can talk such non sense,” 
the old lady said severely. And Colonel 
Chiley, who had been a little curious too, 
laughed and coughed over the joke ; for 
the two old people were of the qld school, 
and *of a very unbelieving frame of mind. 

44 I knew you would laugh,” said Miss 
Maijoribanks, 44 but I cannot help it If it 
had been impressed upon your mind like 
that, you would have been different. And, 
of cotfree, I like Mr. Cavendish much the 
best. I am so glad I have no vote,” eaid 
Lucilla; “it does not matter to anybody 
what I think ; but if I had anything to do 
with it, you know I could not stand up for 
Mr. Cavendish, even though I am fond of I 
him, when I felt sure that Mr. Ashburton is 
the man for Carlingford — nobody could 
ask me to do that” 

There followed a pause upon this decla- 
ration ; for Miss Marjoribanks, though she 
had no vote, wa6 a person of undoubted in- 
fluence, and such a conviction on her part 
was not to be laughed at. Even Colonel 
Chiley, who was undecided in his own mind, 
was moved by it a little. 44 What does the 
Doctor think ? ” he asked. “ Ashburton 
doesn’t say a word about his principles that 
I can sec ; and the other, you know — ” 

“ Dear Colonel Chiley,” cried Lucilla, 
44 he is not going to be Prime Minister ; and 
I have always heard you say, as long as I 
can remember, that it was not opinions, you 
know, but a good man that people wanted. 
I have heard people talking politics for 
hours, and I always remember you saying 
that, and thinking it was the only sense ; 
but, of course, I don’t understand politics,” 
Lucilla added, with humility. As for the 
Colonel, he took up the poker, perhaps to 
hide a little pleasant confusion, and again 
drew near the fire. 

44 By George ! I believe Lucilla is in the 
right,” he said, with a certain agreeable con- 
sciousness. Perhaps he did not quite recol- 
lect at what moment of his life he had 
originated that sentiment, but he thought 
he could recollect having said it ; and it 
was with the view of carrying off the bash- 
fulness of genius, and not because the coals 
had any need of it, that he took up the 
poker — a proceeding which was always re- 
garded’ with alarm and suspicion by his 
wife. 

44 The fire is very nice,” said Mrs. Chiley. 
44 1 hate to have the fire poked when it does 
not want it. Lucilla, if you make him go 
over to that Mr. Ashburton’s side, you will 
have a great deal to answer for, and I will 


never forgive you. My dear, you must be 
dreaming — a man that is as dry aa a stick, 
and not one-hundredth nor one-thousand 
part so nice ” — 

44 1 shan’t say another word,” said Lucilla; 
44 1 shan’t stay any longer, for I can’t help 
it, and you would be angry with me. 
People can’t help what they believe, you 
know. There is poor little Oswald Brown, 
who has doubts, and can’t go into the 
church, and will ruin all his prospects, and 
nobody can help it ” — 

“If I were his mother, I should help it," 
cried Mrs. Chiley. 44 1 promise you he 
should not talk of his doubts to me. A bit 
of a lad ; and what is good enough for all 
the bishops, and everybody in their senses, 
is not good enough for him ! If that is the 
kind of example you are going to follow, 
Lucilla” — 

4 * Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Miss Maijori- 
banks, 44 everybody knowB what my church 
principles are ; and perhaps you will come 
round to think with me; but I am not 
going to say any more about it now. I am 
so glad your rheumatism is better this 
morning ; but you must wrap up well, for 
it is so cold, oh, so cold, out of doors ! ” 

When Lucilla had thus dismissed the 
subject, she came to her old friend’s side 
and bent over her in her sealskin cloak, to 
say good-bye. Mrs. Chiley took her by 
both hands as she thus stood with her back 
to the old Colonel, and drew her down 
close, and looked searchingly into her eyes. 
44 If you have any particular reason, Lucilla, 

| you ought to tell me — that would make 
such a difference,” said the old lady. “I 
! always tell you everything,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks with evasive fondness, as she 
kissed the soft old withered cheek; and 
naturally, with the Colonel behind, who 
was standing up before the fire shadow- 
ing over them both, and quite unaware of 
this little whispered episode, it would have 
been impossible to say more had there been 
ever so much to say. But it had been a 
close encounter in its way, and Lucilla 
! was rather glad to get off without any 
: futher damage. She did not feel quite 
successful as she went out ; but still she 
had left a very wholesome commotion be- 
hind her ; for Colonel Chiley could not but 
feel that the sentiment which she had quoted 
from himself was a very just sentiment 
“ By George 1 Lucilla was in the right of 
it,” he said again, after she was gone ; and 
in fact went through a process very similar 
to that which had modified the sentiments 
of Dr. Maijoribanks on the previous night 

Mr. Cavendish was a young fellow who 
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had rushed off among a set of Frenchmen, 
because Lucilla Maijoribanks would not 
have him, or because be could not marry 
Barbara Lake in addition, or at least some- 
how because he failed of haring his own way. 
It was all very well for him to come back and 
make a commotion, and be sentimental 
about it But what if, after all, Ashburton, 
who had the Firs, and lived there, and spent 
his money like a Christian, was the man for 
Cariiogford ? The Colonel’s mind still wav- 
ered and veered about ; yet it had received 
an impulse which was by no means unwor- 
thy of consideration. As for Mrs. Chiley, 
she laid back her head upon her pillows, 
and painfully questioned with herself wheth- 
er Lucilla could have any particular reason 
for taking Mr. Ashburton’s part so warmly. 
She thought with justice that Miss Marjori- 
banks was looking brighter and better, and 
had more of her old animation than she had 
shown for a long time — which arose from 
the simple fact that she had something in 
hand, though the old lady thought it might 
have a more touching and delicate motive. 
If that was the case, it would make a great 
difference. Mre. Chiley was no longer able 
to go out in the evening, and had to be de- 
pendent on other peopled observation for a 
knowledge of what happened — and she 
was wounded by a sense that her tyoung 
friend had not been appreciated as her 
worth deserved. If Mr. Ashburton had the 
sense to see what was for his own advan- 
tage, it would be a frightful thing, as Mrs. 
Chiley said to herself, if Lucilla’a friends 
should fly in his face. And though it was a 
hard trial to give up Mr. Cavendish, still if 
anything of the kind had happened — Thus 
it will be evident that Lucilla’s visit, though 
it was not a long one, nor the least in the 
world an argumentative visit, was not with- 
out its fruit. 

She went up Grange Lane again cheerful 
and warm in ner sealskin coat. It was a 
thing that suited her remarkably well, and 
corresponded with her character, and every- 
body knows how comfortable they are. The 
snow-flakes fell softly, one at a time, and 
melted away to nothing upon her sleeves 
and her shoulders without leaving any trace, 
and Lucilla, with the chill air blowing in her 
face, and those feathery messengers in the 
air, could not but feel that her walk and the 
general readiness which she felt to face all 
kinds of objections and difficulties, and to 
make a sacrifice of her own feelings, bad in 
them a certain magnanimous and heroic ele- 
ment. For after all she had no particular 
reason, as Mrs. Chiley said. Mr. Ashburton 
was a dry man, and of very little use in a 
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social point of view, and bad never paid 
her any attention to speak of, nor at all put 
himself forth as a candidate for her favour. 
If he bad done so, she would not have felt 
that thrill of ntter disinterestedness which 
kept her as warm within as her sealskin did 
without. There was not a soul to be seen 
in Grange Lane at that momentin the snow, 
which came on faster and faster, but one of 
Mr. Wentworth’s (who at that time was new 
in St Roque’s) grey sisters, «nd another 
lady who was coming down, as quickly as 
Lucilla was going up, by the long line of 
garden walls. The gentlemen were either 
at business or at their club, or keeping them- 
selves snug indoors; and it was only those 
devoted women who braved the elements 
outside. The figure in the grey cloak was 
occupied simply with the poor people, and 
that is not our present business; but the 
other two were otherwise inspired. Mr. 
Cavendish, who had lately arrived, had not 
been able to make up his mind to face the 
weather; but bis sister was of a different 
way of thinking. She was not of half the 
capacity of Lucilla, but still she felt that 
something ought to be done, and that there 
was not a moment to be lost. When she 
saw it was Miss Maijoribanks that was ad- 
vancing to meet her, a momentary chill 
came over Mrs. Woodburn. She was think- 
ing so much of her own errand that she 
could not but jump at the idea that nothing 
less important could have induced Lucilla 
to be out of doors on such a day; and her 
heart beat loud as the two drew near each 
other. Was it an unexpected and generous 
auxiliary, or was it a foe accomplished and 
formidable ? For one thing, she was not 
coming out of Mr Centum’s, where Mrs. 
Woodburn herself was going, which at least 
was a relief. As they came nearer the two 
ladies instinctively looked to their weapons. 
They had met already in many a little pas- 
sage of arms, but nothing like this had ever 
occurred to them before. If they were to 
work in union, Mrs. Woodburn felt that 
they would carry all before them ; and if not, 
then it must be a struggle unto the death. 

“ Is it really you, Lucilla ? ” she said ; “ I 
could not believe my eyes. What can have 
brought you out of doors on such a day ? 
You that have everything your own way, 
and no call to exert yourself — ” 

“ I have been to see Mrs. Chiley,” said 
Lucilla, sweetly ; “ when the weather is bad 
she sees nobody, and she is always so pleased 
to have me. Her rheumatism is not so bad 
thank you — though I am sure if this weather 
should last — ” 

“ You would see Mrs. Beverley’s blanket,” 
I. 1454 
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said Mrs. Woodburn, who was a little ner- 1 
vous, though perhaps that might only be the 
cold; “but we know what sort of woman 
she is, and it must have been the Archdea- 
con’s nieces, my dear. Do turn back with 
me a moment, Lucilla ; or I shall go with 
you. I want to speak to you. Oi course 
you have heard of Harry’s coming home ? ” 

“ I saw it in the papers,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, whose perfect serenity offered a 
curious contrast to her companion’s agita- 
tion. “ I am sure I shall be very glad to 
see him again. I hope he will come to din- 
ner on Thursday as he used to do. It will 
be quite nice to see him in his old place.” 

“ xes,” said Mrs. Woodburn ; “ but that 
was not what I was thinking of. You know 
you used always to say he ought to be in 
Parliament ; and he has always kept think- 
ing of it since he went away — and thinking 1 
I am sure, that it would please you,” said 
the poor woman, faltering ; for Lucilla lis- 
tened with a smile that was quite unrespon- 
sive, and did not change countenance in the 
least, even at this tender suggestion. “ He 
has come home with that object now, you 
know, now that poor old Mr. Chiltern is 
dead ; and I hope you are going to help us, 
LuciHa,” said Mrs. Woodburn. Her voice 
quite vibrated with agitation as she made 
this hurried, perhaps injudicious, appeal, 
thinking within herself at the same moment 
what would Harry say if he knew that she 
was thus committing him. As for Lucilla, 
she received it all with the same tranquillity, 
as if she expected it, and was quite prepared 
for everything that her assailant had to say. 

“'I am sure I wish I had a vote,” said Lu- 
dllla ; “ but I have no vote, and what can a 
girl do ? I am so sorry I don’t understand 
about politics. If we were going in for that 
sort of thing, I don’t know what there would 
be left for the gentlemen to do.” 

“You have influence, which is a great 
deal better than a vote,” said Mrs. Wood- 
burn ; “ and they all say there is nobody like 
a lady for electioneering — and a young lady 
above all ; and then you know Harry so well, 
and can always draw him out to the best 
advantage. I never thought he looked so 
nice, or showed his talents so much, as when 
he was with you,” said the eager advocate. 
She was only wrapped in a shawl herself, 
and when she looked at Lucilla’s sealskin 
coat, and saw how rosy and comfortable she 
looked, and how serene and immovable, poor 
Mrs. Woodburn was struck with a pang of 
envy. If Miss Manoribanks had married 
ten years ago, it might have been she now 
who would have bad to stand trembling with I 
anxiety and eagerness among the falling | 


snow, knowing sundry reasons why Mr. Cav- 
endish should be disposed to go into Parlia- 
ment more substantial than that of gratify- 
ing a young lady, and feeling how much 
depended on her ability to secure support 
for him. This, as it happened, had fallen to 
his sister’s share instead, and Lucilla stood 
opposite to her looking at her, attentive 
and polite, and unresponsive. If Harry had 
only not been such a fool ten years ago! for 
Mrs. Woodburn began to think now with 
aunt Jemima, that Lucilla did not marry 
because she was too comfortable, and, with- 
out any of the bother, could have everything 
her own way. 

“ It is so cold,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“and I do think it is coming on to snow 
very fast. I don't think it is good to stand 
talking. Do come in to lunch, and then we 
can have a long chat ; for I am sure nobody 
else will venture out to-day.” 

“ I wish I could come,” said Mrs. Wood- 
burn, “ but I have to go down to Mary Cen- 
tum’s, and hear all about her last new house- 
maid, you know. I don ’t know what ser- 
vants are made of for my part. They will 
go out in their caps and talk to the young 
men, you know, in a night that is enough to 
give any one their death,” the mimic added, 
with a feeble exercise of her gift which it 
was sad to see. “But Harry will be sure 
to come to call the first time he goes out, 
and you will not forget what I have said to 
you, Lucilla ? ” and with this Mrs. Wood- 
burn took her young friend’s hand and look- 
ed in her face with a pathetic emphasis 
which it would be impossible to describe. 

“ Oh no, certainly not,” said Miss Majori- 
banks, with cheerful certainty ; and then they 
kissed each other in the midst of the falling 
snow. Mrs. Wood burn s face was cold, but 
Lucilla’s cheek was warm and blooming as 
only a clear conscience and a sealskin cloak 
could have made it ; and then they went their 
several ways through the wintry solitude. 
Ah, if Harry had only not been such a fool 
ten years ago ! Mrs. Woodburn was not an 
enthusiastic young wife, but knew very well 
that marriage hau its drawbacks, and had 
come to an age at which she could ap- 
preciate the comfort of having her own 
way without any of the bother. She 
gave a furtive glance after Lucilla, and could 
not but acknowledge to herself that it would 
be very foolish of Miss Majoribanks to mar- 
ry, and forfeit all her advantages, and take 
sombody else’s anxieties upon her shoulders, 
and never have any money except what she 
asked from her husband. Mrs. Chiley, to 
be sure, who was more experienced than 
Mrs. Woodburn, and might have been her 
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grandmother, took a different view of the 
subject; but this is what the middle-aged 
married woman felt, who had 1 , as may be 
said, two men to cany on her shoulders, as 
she went anxiously down Grange Lane to 
conciliate Mrs. Centum, wrapping her 
shawl about her, and feeling the light snow i 
melt beneath her feet, and the cold and 
discomfort go to heart She had her 
husband to keep her in good humour, and 
her brother to keep up and keep to the 
mark, and to do what sue could to remedy 
in public the effects of his indolent Conti- 
nental habits, and carry, if it was possible, 
the election for him — all with the horrid 
sense upon her mind that if at any time the 
dinner should be a little less cared for than 
usuaJ, or the children more noisy, Wood- 
bum would go on like a savage. Under 
such circumstances, the poor woman, amid 
her cares, may be excused if she looked back 
a little wistfully at Lucilla going home all 
comfortable and independant and light- ! 
hearted, with no cares, nor anybody to go 
on at her, in her sealskin coat. 

This was how Lucilla commenced that 
effective bat decorous advocacy which 
did Mr. Ashburton so much good in 
Carlingford. She did not pretend to un- 
derstand about politics, or to care particu- 
larly about Reform or the Income-tax ; but 
she expressed with quiet solemnity her 
conviction that it was not opinions but a 
good man that was wanted ; that it was not 
a prime minister they were going to elect, 
and that Mr. Ashburton was the man for 
Carlingford. “ Bv George ! Lucilla is in 
the right of it , Colonel Chiley said ; 
“ that was always my opinion ; ” and the peo- 
ple in Grange Lane began very soon to 
echo the Colonel's sentiments. As for Miss 
Maijoribanks, nobody had any occasion to 
“goon" about any neglect on her part of her 
household duties. Dr. Maijoribanks’s din- 
ners were always excellent, and it was now, as 
ever, a privilege to be admitted to his table, 
and npthing could be more exemplary than 
the care Lucilla took of aunt Jemima, who 
had always such bad nights. Even on that 
snowy morning she went in from her more 
important cares, with a complexion freshen- 
ed by the cold, and coaxed Mrs. John into 
eating something, and made her as comfort- 
able as possible at the drawing-room fire- 
side. “ Now, tell me all about Tom,” ba- 
cilli said, when she had got her work and 
settled helself comfortably for a quiet after- 
noon — for the snow had come on heavier 
than ever, and unless it might be a sister of 
charity, or such another sister not of charity, 


as Lucilla had already encountered, nobody 
was like to stir abroad or to disturb the two 
ladies in their wofk and their talk. Lucilla 
had some very interesting worsted-work 
in hand for her part, and the drawing-room 
never looked more cozy, with sombody to 
i talk to inside, and the wintry world and 
driving snow without And as for aunt 
Jemima, such an invitation as Miss Marjori- 
banks had just given lifted her into a para- 
dise of content. She took Lucilla at her 
word, and told her, as may be supposed, all 
about Tom, including many things which she 
was quite acquainted with and knew by 
| heart ; and at tbe same time there was a 
something implied all through, but never ob- 
trusively set forth, which was not displeas- 
ing to the auditor. Miss Marjoribanks lis- 
tened with affectionate satisfaction, and 
asked a great many questions, and supplied 
a great many reminiscences, and entered 
quite into the spirit of the conversation. 
And the two spent a very pleasant after- 
noon together, — so pleasant that Mrs. 
John felt quite annoyed at the reflection 
that it must come to an end like ever) thing 
else that is good, and that she must get her- 
self once more into her velvet gown and 
dine with her brother-in-law. If Provi- 
dence had only given her the girl instead 
of the Doctor, who would no doubt have 
ot on quite well without any children; 
ut then, to be sure, if Lucilla had been 
hers .to start with, she never could have 
married Tom. 

For this was the extravagant hope which 
had already begun to blossom in his moth- 
er's breast. To be sure a woman might 
marry Tom, who was too comfortable at 
home to think of marrying just anybody 
who might make her an offer. But it was 
not easy to tell how Lucilla herself felt 
on this subject. Her complexion was so 
bright with her walk, her sensations so 
agreeable after that warm, cheerful, pleas- 
ant afternoon, her position so entirely every- 
thing that was to be desired, and her mind 
so nobly conscious of being useful to her 
kind and country, that, even without any 
additional argument, Miss Marjoribanks 
had her reward, and was happy. Perhaps 
a touch more exquisite might have come in 
to round the full proportions of content ; 
but if so, nobody could make” altogether 
sure of it. For, to tell the truth, Lucilla 
was so well off that it was not necessary to 
invent any romantic source of happiness 
to account for the light of wellbeing and 
satisfaction that shone in her eyes. 
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“HOW LONG! 05L0BD, HOW LONG I” 

(Musinqs in the Abbey Chapel , Tintem, Mon- 
mouth; Founded a.d. 1131. j Despoiled 1531. 
Till now a Ruin.) 

BY WILLIAM J. I BON 8, D.D. 

I. 

How long ! 0 Lord, how long ! — 

Fallen is the Temple, where thine honour dwelt, 
The stones are gone where once Thy people 
knelt, 

And hush’d is now their song ! 

Still, night by night, that choir of stars on high, 
And yon fair moon, the work of God’s own 
finders, 

Proclaim His glory to the list’ning sky : 

Here, as of old, their peaceful lustre Ungers, 
And high in solemn contrast stands 
With work of mortal hands : — 

That Heav’nly light all coldly sn\iles 
Through these sad aisles ! 


11. 

And yet, — 0 heav’nlier lesson far I — 
Mighty deeds of men there are, 

Works, our sainted sires have done, 
Which shall outlive moon and star, 

And the resplendent sun. 

Heav’n and earth shall pass away, 

But holy deeds shall rise from out their dust ; 
And every work of patience, love, and trust | 
Shall live, and shine in an immortal day ! 

Naught is forgotton that hath here been done ; 
All waits, recorded, till the course is run, 

The course of Heav’nly love, and human wrong 
How long 1 O Lord, how long 1 


hi. 

Say not, in vain these walls were rais’d,' 
That God might here be prais’d 1 
Of old they echo’d with the song, 
Anthem high, and chorus strong ; — 
Nothing shall unremember’d be, 

Psalm, nor prayer, nor litany : 

No humble breath of pleading saint, 
,{Such as the ear of Mercy knows !) 

No lowly spirit’s sad complaint, 

In thirst for a divine repose ; 

No word of penitence and love, 

Once tpoken here, is lost above ! — 

O, not in vain this Temple rose 
Were it the gate of Heav’n to those 
Who now lie low, beneath the sod, 

Still, still they Uve, “ they Uve to God ! ” 


IV. 

Fair, holy place ! how beautiful in death ! 

Dread charm is on thee in tby tranquil sleep ! — 


I pause, with pray’r suspended breath ; 

I hear the river murmuring along. 

With its old vacant song ; 

Whil e angels in thy Sanctuary might weep, 

— Here stood thine Altar high : Good spirits 
keep] 

E’en now their vigil here, 

, With wonder and with fear, 

That aught so' holy should remain 
Trodden by careless men, and many a foot pro- 
fame, 

How long 1 0 Lord, how long 1 


▼. 

And now it rests, in its low mountain-grave. 
The skeleton of a Temple, cold and still 
Funereal ivy hangs through choir and nave 
Uncover'd to the skies whose dews distil 
Upon the turf strewn floor. 

No echo speaks from yonder distant wall ; 

These voiceless aisles, though earthly tones in- 
trude, 

Refuse to answer to the sounds that fall 
Upon their long and cheerless solitude ! 

Shall they resound no more 
With songs of Heav’n ? pure hymns of joy and 

J iraise, 

ill chants of old forgotten days ? 

* Forgotten by the world’s rude throng ! 

— How long, O Lord, how long ! 


VI. 

Alas ! those ancient men, who rear’d this pile. 
Sought to bring down the worship of the skies. 
And set in order here on earth awhile, 

A ritual fit for angel's harmonies. 

From noise and loud ambition far removed 
To dwell with God they lov'd ! 

And deem’d that heav’nly hosts would keep 
and spare 

The home of praise and prayer ! 

0, whatstrange evil mov’d the wrath of God, 
To visit His own Church with chast’niog rod. 
Let loose the spoiler, fierce and strong, 
Though stain’d with Heav’n-remember’d 
crime, 

To take possession of this fair abode, 

God’s own, throughout all time 1 


How long, 0 Lord, holy and true, how. long ! 
What patience of Thy saints may yet abound — 
What sins of men fulfil their fatal round — 
What woes avenge for Thee the ancient 
wrong — 

Ere the clear voice of Heav’n’s own har- 
mony 

Ring through these glorious aisles, and rise, 0 
God, to Thee ! 

— Churchman's Family Magazine. 
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PART VL — CHAPTER XX. 

IK COURT. 

When the day arrived that the Chief 
Baron was to resume his place on the 
Bench, no small share of excitement was 
seen to prevail within the precincts of the 
Fonr Courts. Many opined that his recov- 
ery was far from perfect, and that it was 
not his intention ever to return to the jus- 
tice-seat. Some maintained that the illness 
had been far less severe than was pretend- 
ed, and that he had employed the attack 
as a means of pressure on the Government, 
to accord to his age and long services the 
coveted reward. Less argumentative par- 
tisans there were who were satisfied to 
wager that he would or would not re-appear 
on the Bench, and bets were even laid that 
he would come for one last time, as though 
to show the world in what full vigour of 
mind and intellect was the man the Gov- 
ernment desired to consign to inactivity and 
neglect 

It is needless to say that he was no 
favourite with the Bar. There was scarcely 
a man from the highest to the lowest whom 
he had not on some occasion or another 
snubbed, ridiculed, or reprimanded. Whose 
law had he not controverted, whose acute- 
ness had he not exposed, whose rhetoric 
not made jest s of? The mere pres- 
ence of ability before him seemed to stim- 
ulate his combative spirit, and incite him to 
a passage at arms with one able to defend 
himself. No first-rate man could escape 
the shads of his barbed and pointed wit; 
it was only dulncss, hopeless aulness, that 
left his court with praise of his urbanity, 
and a eulogy over his courteous demeanour. 

Now hopeless dulness is not the charac- 
teristic of the Irish Bar, and with the 
majority the Chief Baron was the reverse 
of popular. 

No small tribute was it therefore to his 
intellectual superiority, to that mental 
power that all acknowledged while they 
dreaded, that his appearance was greeted 
with a murmur or approbation, which 
•welled louder and louder as he moved 
across the hall, till it burst out at 
last into a hoarse, full cheer of wel- 
come. Mounting the steps with difficulty, 
the pale old man, seared with age and 
wrinxled with care, turned round towards 
the vast crowd, and with an eye of flashing 
brightness, and a heightened colour, pressed 
his hand upon his heart, and bowed. A 
very slight motion it was — less, far less, 
perhaps, than a sovereign might have 
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accorded ; but in its dignity and grace it 
was a perfect recognition of all the honour 
he felt had been done him. 

How broken 1 bow aged ! bow fearfully 
changed ! were the whispered remarks that 
were uttered around as he took his seat on 
the Bench, and more significant even than 
words were the looks interchanged when 
he attempted to speak ; and instead of that 
clear metallic ring which once had been 
audible even* outside the court, a faint 
murmuring sound was only heard. 

A few commonplace motions were made 
and discharged. A somewhat wearisome 
argument followed on a motion for a new 
trial, and the benches of the bar gradually 
grew thinner and thinner, as the interest 
of the scene wore off, and as each in turn 
had scanned, and, after his own* fashion, 
interpreted, the old judge’s powers of mind 
and Dody ; when suddenly, and as it were 
without ostensible cause, the court began to 
fill — bench after bench was occupied, till 
at last even all the standing-spacp was 
crowded; and when the massive curtain 
moved aside, vast numbers were seen with- 
out, eagerly trying to enter. At first the 
Chief Baron appeared not to notice the 
change, but his sharp eye no sooner detect- 
ed it than he followed with his glance the 
directed gaze of the crowd, and saw it fixed 
on the gallery, opposite the jury-box, now 
occupied by a well-dressed company, in the 
midst of whom, conspicuous above all, sat 
Lady Lendrick. So well known were the 
relations that subsisted between himself and 
his wife, such publicity had been given to 
their hates ana quarrels, that her presence 
here was regarded as a measure of shame- 
less indelicacy. In the very defiant look, 
too, that she bestowed on the body of the 
court she seemed to accept the imputa- 
tion, and to dare it. 

Leisurely and calmly did she scan the old 
man's features through her double eyeglass, 
while from time to time, with a simpering 
smile, she would whisper some words to the 
lady at her side — words it was not need- 
ful to overhear, they were so palpably 
words of critical comment upon him she 
gazed at 

So engrossed was attention by the gross 
indecency of this intrusion, which had not 
even the shallow pretext of an interesting 
cause to qualify it, that it was only 
after a considerable time it was perceived 
that the lady who sat next Lady Lendrick 
was exceedingly beautiful. If no longer in 
her first youth, there were traits of loveli- 
ness in her perfectly-formed features which 
even years respect; and in the depth of 
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hep orbits and the sculptural elegance of 
her nostrils and her mouth, there was all 
that beauty we love to call Greek, but 
in which no classic model ever could com- 
pete with the daughters of England. 

Her complexion was of exceeding del- 
icacy, as was the half-warm tint of her 
light-brown hair. But it was when she 
smiled that the captivation of her beauty 
became perfect; and it seemed as though 
each and all there appropriate4 that radiant 
favour to himself, and felt his heart bound 
with a sort of ecstasy. It had been 
rumoured in the morning through the hall 
that the Chief Baron, at the rising of the 
Court, would deliver a short reply to the 
address of the Bar ; and now, as the last 
motion was being disposed of, the appear- 
ance of eager expectation and curiosity 
became conspicuous on every side. 

That the unlooked-for presence of his 
wife had irritated and embarrassed the 
old man was plain to the least observant. 
The stern expression of his features ; the 
steadfast way in which he gazed into the body 
of the court, to avoid even a chance glance 
at the gallery ; the fretful impatience with 
which he moved his hands restlessly amongst 
his papers, — all showed discomposure and 
uneasiness. Still it was well known that 
the moment he was called on for a mental 
effort intellect ever assumed the mastery 
over temper, and all felt that when he 
should arise not a trace of embarrassment 
would remain to mar the calm dignity of his 
manner. 

It was amidst a hushed silence that he 
stood up, and said, 44 Mr. Chief Sergeant, 
and Gentlemen of the Bar : I had intended 
to-day — I had even brought down with 
me some notes of a reply which I purposed 
to make to the more than flattering address 
which you so graciously offered to me. 
I find, however, that I have overrated the 
strength that remains to me. I find I have 
measured my power to thank you by the 
depth of my gratitude, and not by the 
vigour of my frame. I am too weak to say 
all that I feel, and too deeply your debtor 
to ask ypu to accept less than I owe you. 
Had the testimony of esteem you presented 
to me only alluded to those gifts of mind 
and intellect with which a gracious Prov- 
idence was pleased to endow me — had you 
limited yourself to the recognition of the 
lawyer and the judge, I might possibly have 
found strength to assure you that I accepted 
your praise with the consciousness that it was 
not all unmerited. The language of your 
address, however, went beyond this; your 
words were those of regard, even of affec- 


tion. I am unused to such as these, gentle- 
men. They unsettle — they unman me. 
Physicians tell us that the nerves of the 
student acquire a morbid and diseased 
acuteness for want of those habits of action 
and physiqal exertion which more vulgar 
organizations practise. So do I feel that 
the mental faculties gain an abnormal 
intensity in proportion as the affections are 
neglected, and the soil of the heart left on- 
tilled. 

44 Mine have been worse than ignored,” 
said he, with an elevated toue, and in a 
voice that rang through the court. 44 They 
have been outraged, and when the time 
comes that biography will have to deal 
with my character and my fortunes, if there 
be but justice in the award, the summing-up 
will speak of me as one ever linked with a 
destiny that was beneath him. He was a 
Lawyer — he ought to have been a Legis- 
lator. He sat on the Bench, while his place 
was the Cabinet; and when at the end 
of a laborious life his brethren rallied round 
him with homage, and with tender regard, 
they found him Tike a long beleaguered city, 
starved into submission, carrying a bold 
port towards the enemy, but torn by dissen- 
sion within, and betrayed by the very gar- 
rison that should have died in its defence.” 

The savage fierceness of these words 
turned every eye in the court to the 
gallery, where Lady Lendrick sat, and 
where, with a pleasant smile on her face, 
she not only listened with seeming pleasure, 
but beat time with her fan to the rhythm of 
the well-rounded periods. 

A quivering of the lip, and a strange flat- 
tening of the cheek of one side, succeeded 
to the effort with which he delivered these 
words, and when he attempted to speak 
again his voice failed him ; and after a few 
attempts he placed his hand on his brow, 
and with a look of intense and most painful 
significancy, bowed around him to both 
sides of the court and retired. 

“ That woman, that atrocious woman, has 
killed him,” muttered poor Haire, as he 
hastened to the Judge’s robing-room. 

44 1 am sorry, my dear, you should not 
have heard him in a better vein, for he is 
really eloquent at times,” said Lady Len- 
drick to her beautiful companion, as they 
moved through the crowd to their carriage. 

44 1 trust his present excitement will not 
have bad consequences,” said the other 
softly. 44 Don’t you think we ought to wait 
and ask how he is ? ” 

44 If you like. I have only one objection, 
and that is, that we may be misconstrued. 
There are people here malicious enough to 
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impute the worstof motives to our anxiety. 
Oh, here is Mr. Pemberton ! Mr. Pember- 
ton, will you do me the great favour to in- 
quire how the Chief Baron is? Would 
you do more, and say that I am most eager 
to know if I could be of any use to him ? ” 

If Mr. Pemberton had no fancy for his 
mission, he could not very well decline it. 
While he was absent, the ladies took a turn 
through the hall, inspecting the two or three 
statues of distinguished lawyers, and scan- 
ning the living faces, whose bewigged ex- 
pression seemed to blend the overwise and ; 
the ridiculous in the strangest imaginable I 
manner. 

A sudden movement in the crowd beto- ' 
kened some event ; and now, through a lane j 
formed in the dense mass, the Chief Baron i 
was seen approaching. He had divested i 
himself of his robes, and looked the young- 1 
er for the change. Indeed there was an 
almost lightness in his step, as he came for- i 
ward, and. with a bland smile, said, 44 I am | 
moat sensible of the courtesy that led you ; 
here. I only wish my strength had been < 
more equal to the occasion.” And he 
took Lady Lendrick’s hand with a mingled j 
deference and regard. j 

“ Sir William, this is my daughter-in-law. ' 
She only arrived yesterday, but was deter- j 
mined not to lose the opportunity of hear- | 
ing you.” 

44 To have heard me to-day was disappoint- 
ment,” said the old man, as he raised the 
young lady’s hand to his lips. 44 To see her 
is none. I am charmed to meet one so 
closely tied to me — of such exquisite beau- 
ty. Ah, madam ! it’s a dear-bought privi- 
lege, this candid appreciation of loveliness 
we old men indulge in. May I offer you 
my arm?” 

And now through the dense crowd they 
they passed along; all surprised and amazed 
at the courteous attentions of the old 
Judge, whom but a few moments before 
they had seen almost convulsed with pas- 
sion. 

44 She almost had won the game, Haire,” i 
said the Chief Baron, as, having handed , 
the ladies to their carriage, he went in 
search of his own. 44 But I have mated her. 
My sarcasm has never given me one victory 
with that woman,” said he, sternly. 44 1 have 
never conquered her except by courtesy.” 

44 Why did she come down to court at 
all ? ” blurted out Haire. 44 It was positive- 
ly indecent.” 

44 The Spanish women go to bull-fights, 
hut I never heard that they stepped down 
into the arena. She has great courage — 
very great courage.” 


44 Who was the handsome woman with 

her?” 

44 Her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Sewell. Now, 
that is what I call beauty, Haire. There 
is the element which is denied to us men — 
to subdue without effort — to conquer with- 
out conflict ” 

44 Your granddaughter is handsomer to my 
thinking.” 

44 They are like each other — strangely 
like. They have the same dimpling or the 
cheek before they smile, and her laugh has 
the same ring as Lucy’s.” 

Haire muttered something, not very in- 
telligibly indeed, but certainly not sounding 
like assent. 

44 Lady Lendrick had asked me to take 
these Sewells in at the Priory, and I refused 
her. Perhaps I’d have been less perempto- 
ry had I seen this beauty. Yes, sir ! There 
is a form of loveliness — this woman has it 
— as distinctly an influence as intellectual 
superiority, or great rank, or great riches. 
To deny its power you must live out of the 
world, and reject all the ordinances of so- 
ciety.” 

44 Coquettes, I suppose, have their follow- 
ers, but I don’t think you or I need be of 
the number.” 

44 You speak with your accustomed acute- 
ness, Haire ; but coquetry is the exercise 
of many gifts, beauty is the display of one : 
I can parry off the one ; I cannot help feel- 
ing the burning rays of the other. Come, 
come, don't sulk ; 1 am not going to under- 
value your favourite Lucy. They have 
promised to dine with me on Sunday ; you 
must meet them.” 

44 Dine with you ! — dine with you, after 
what you said to-day in open court ! ” 

44 That I could invite them, and they ac- 
cept my invitation, is the best reply to those 
who would, in their malevolence, misinter- 
pret whatever may have fallen from me. 
The wound of a sharp arrow is never very 
painful till some inexpert bungler endeav- 
ours to withdraw the weapon. It is then 
that agony becomes excruciating, and peril 
imminent.” 

44 1 suppose I am the bungler, then ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid I should say so ! but as I 
have often warned you, Haire, your turn 
for sarcasm is too strong for even your good 
sense. When you have shotted your gun 
with a good joke, you will make a bull’s-eye 
of your best friend.” 

44 By George, then, I don’t know myself, 
that's all ; and I could as easily imagine 
myself a rich man as a witty one.” 

44 You are rich in gifts more precious 
than money ; and you have the quintessence 
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of all wit in that property that renders you 
suggestive ; it is like what chemists call la- 
tent heat. But to return to Mrs. Sewell ; 
she met my son at the Cape, and reports 
favourably of his health and prospects.” 

44 Poor fellow 1 what a banishment he 
must feel it ! ” 

**I wonder, sir, how many of us go 
through life without sacrifices! She says 
that he goes much into the world, and is 
already very popular in the society of the 
place — a great and happy change to a man 
who had suffered his indolence and self-in- 
dulgence to master him. Had he remained 
at home, I might have been able to provide 
for* him. George Ogle’s place is vacant, 
and I am determined to exercise my right 
of appointment.” 

“ First Registrar, was he not ? ” 

“ Yes ; a snug berth for incapacity — one 
thousand a-year. Ogle made more of it by 
means we shall not inquire into, but which 
shall not be repeated.” 

w You ought to give it to your grandson,” 
said Haire, bluntly. 

u You ought to know better than to say 
so, sir,” said the Judge, with a stern severity. 
44 It is to men like myself the public look 
for example and direction, and it wbuld be 
to falsify all the teaching of my life if I were 
to misuse my patronage. Come up early 
on Saturday morning, and go over the list 
with me. There are one hundred and 
twenty-three applicants, backed by peers, 
bishops, members of Parliament, and men in 
power.” 

44 1 don’t envy you your patronage.” 

44 Of course not, sir. The one hundred 
and twenty-two disappointed candidates 
would present more terror to a mind like 
yours than any consciousness of a duty ful- 
filled would compensate for ; but I am fash- 
ioned of other stuff.” 

44 Well, I only hope it may be a worthy 
fellow gets it.” 

“ If you mean worthy in what regards a 
devotion to the public service, I may possi- 
bly be able to assure you on that head.” 

44 No, no, I mean a good fellow — a true- 
hearted, honest fellow, to whom the salary 
will be a means of comfort and happiness.” 

44 Sir, you ask far too much. Men in my 
station investigate fitness and capacity ; 
they cannot descend to inquire how far the 
domestic virtues influence those whom they 
advance to office.” 

44 You mav drop me here; I am near 
home,” said Haire, who began to feel a lit- 
tle weary of being lectured. 

44 You will not dine with me ? ” 


44 Not to-day. I have some business this 
evening. I have a case to look over.” 

44 Come up on Saturday, then — come to 
breakfast, bring me any newspapers that 
treat of the appointment, and let us see if 
we cannot oppose this spirit of dictation 
they are so prone to assume ; for I am re- 
solved I will never name a man to office 
who has the Press for his patron.” 

44 It may not be his fault.” 

It shall be his misfortune, then. Stop, 
Drab; Mr. Haire wishes to get down. To 
the Prior}',” said he, as his friend went his 
way ; and now, leaning back in his carriage, 
the old man continued to talk aloud, and, ad- 
dressing an imaginary audience, declaim 
against the encroaching spirit of the news- 
papers, and inveigh against the perils to 
which their irresponsible counsels exposed 
the whole framework of society; and thus 
speaking, and passionately gesticulating, he 
reached his home. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

A MORNING CALL. 

\ 

As Sir William waited breakfast for Ilaire 
on Saturday morning, a car drove up to the 
door, and the butler soon afterwards entered 
with a card and a letter. The card bore 
the name 44 Sir Brook Fossbrooke,” and the 
letter was sealed with the viceregal arms, 
and had the name 44 Wilmington ” on the 
corner. Sir William broke it open, and 
read — 

“ My dear Chief Baron, — This will 
come to your hand through Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke, one of my oldest and choicest friends. 
He tells me he desires to know you, and I 
am not aware of any more natural or legit- 
imate ambition. It would be presumption 
in me to direct your attention to qualities 
you will be more quick to discover and more 
able to appreciate than myself. I would 
only add, that your estimate will, I feel as- 
sured, be not less favourable that it will be 
formed of one of whose friendship I am proud. 
It may be that his visit to you will include 
a matter of business ; if so, give it your cour- 
teous attention : and believe me ever, my 
dear Chief Baron, your faithful friend, 

Wilmington. 

44 Show the gentleman in,” said the Judge ; 
and he advanced towards the door as Sir 
Brook entered. 44 1 am proud to make your 
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acquaintance, Sir Brook,” said he, present- 44 And they shall not assert even that, sir.” 
ing his hand. “ Sir William’s case is strong — it is irre- 

“ I would not hare presumed to call on fiitable. I have gone over it myself,” broke 
you at such an hour, my Lord Chief Baron, in Haire. 

save that my minutes are numbered. I must “ There, sir ! listen to that. You have now 
leave for England this evening ; and I 4 wished, wherewithal to go back and tell the Viceroy 
if possible, to meet you before I started.” that the opinion of the leading man of the 
44 You will, I hope, join me at breakfast ?” Irish Bar has decided against his claim. 
“ I breakfasted two hours ago — if I dare Tell him sir, that accident timed your visit 
to dignify by the name my meal of bread here at the same moment with my distin- 
and milk. But, pray, let me not keep you guished friend’s, and that you in this way 
from yours — that is, if you will permit me obtained a spontaneous decision on the mat- 
to speak to you while so occupied.” ter at issue. When you couple with that 

“I am at your orders, sir,” said the old judgment the name of William Haire, you 
Judgre, as he seated himself and requested will have said enough.” 
his visitor to sit beside him. 44 I bow to this great authority,” said Sir 

44 His Excellency tells me, my lord, that Brook with deep courtesy, 44 and, accepting 
there is just now vacant a situation of which your Lordship’s statement to the fullest, I 
some doubt exists as to the patron — a would only add, that as it was his Excel- 
Registrarship, I think he called it, in your lency’s desire to have named me to this of- 
Court?” fice, might I so far presume, on the loss of 

44 There is no doubt whatever, sir. The the good fortune that I had looked for, to ap- 
patronage is mine.” proach you with a request, only premising 

44 I merely quote the Viceroy, my lord — that it is not on my own behalf? ” 

I assert nothing of myself.” “ I own, sir, that I do not clearly appre- 

“ It may not impossibly save time, sir, when ciate the title to your claim. You are fa- 
I repeat that his Excellency has misinformed miliar with the turf, Sir Brooke, and you 
you. The office is in my gift.” know that it is only the second horse has a 

44 May I finish the communication with right to demand his entry.” 
which he charged me ? ” 44 1 have not been beaten, my lord. You 

44 Sir, there is no case before the court,” have scratched my name and prevented my 
sdid the Judge. 44 1 can hear you, as a mat- running.” 

ter of courtesy ; but it cannot be your ob- 44 Let us come back to fact, sir,” said the 
ject to be listened to on such terms ? ” Chief Baron, not pleased with the retort. 

44 1 will accept even so little. If it should 44 How can you base any right to approach 
prove that the view taken by his Excellency me with a request on the circumstance that 
is the correct one — pray, sir, let me pro- his Excellency desired to give you what be- 
ceed” — longed to another ? ” 

44 1 cannot ; I have no temper for a base- 44 Yes, that puts it forcibly — unanswer- 
less hypothesis. I will not, besides, abuse ably — to my thinking,” said Haire. 
your time any more than my own forbear- 44 1 may condole with disappointment, sir, 
ance ; and I therefore say, that if any por- but I am not bound to compensate defeat,” 
tion of your interest in making my acquaint- said the old Judge ; and he arose and walked 
ance concerns that question you have so the room with that irritable look and man- 
promptljr broached, the minutes employed ner which even the faintest opposition to 
in the discussion would be thrown away by him often evoked, and for which even the 
us both.” utterance of a flippant rebuke but partly 

44 Mr. Haire,” said the servant, at this mo- compensated him. 
ment; and the Chief Baron’s old friend en- 44 1 take it, my Lord Chief Baron,” said 
tered rather heated by his walk. Fossbrooke, calmly, 44 that I have neither 

44 You are late by half-an-hour, Haire : asked for condolence nor compensation. I 
let me present you to Sir Brook Fossbrooke, told you, I hoped distinctly, that what I was 
whose acquaintance I am now honoured in about to urge was not in my own behalf.” 
making. Sir Brook is under a delusive im- 44 Well, sir, and I think the plea is only the 
pression, Haire, which I told you a few days less sustainable. The Viceroy’s letter might 
ago would demand some decisive step on give a pretext for the one ; there is nothing 
my part : he thinks that the vacant regis- m our acquaintance would warrant the 
trarship is at the disposal of the Crown.” other.” 

44 1 ask pardon,” said Fossbrooke. 44 As I 44 If you knew, sir, how determined I am 
understood his Excellency, they only claim not to take offence at words which certainly 
the alternate appointment.” imperil patience, you would possibly spare 
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me some of these asperities. I am in 
close relations of friendship with your grand- 
son ; he is at present living with me ; I have 
pledged myself to his father to do ray utmost 
in securing him some honourable livelihood, 
and it is in his behalf that I have presented 
myself before you to-day. Will you gra- 
ciously accord me a hearing on this ground?” 

There was a quiet dignity of manner in 
which he said this, a total forgetfulness of 
self, and a manly simplicity of purposo so 
palpable, that the old Judge felt he was in 
presence of one whose character called 
for all his respect ; at the same time he was 
not one to be even suddenly carried away 
by a sentiment, and in a venr measured 
voice he replied : If I'm nattered, sir, 

by the interest you take in a member of my 
family, I am still susceptible of a certain dis- 
pleasure that it should be a stranger should 
stand before me to ask me for any favour to 
my own.” 

“ I am awar^, my Lord Chief Baron, that 
my position is a false one, but so is your 
own.” 

“ Mine, sir ! mine ? what do you mean ? 
Explain yourself.” 

44 If your Lordship's interest had been ex- 
erted, as it might have been. Dr. Lendrick's 
son would never have needed so humble a 
friend as he has found in me,” 

44 And have you come here, sir, to lecture 
me on my duty to my family ? Have you 
presented yourself under the formality of a 
vice-regal letter of introduction to tell a per- 
fect stranger to you how he should have de- 
meaned himself to his own V ” 

*• Probably I might retort, and ask by 
what right you lecture me on my manners 
and behaviour ? But I am willing to be 
taught by so consummate a master of every- 
thing; and though I was once a courtier, I 
believe that I have much to learn on the 
score of breeding. And now, my lord, let us 
leave this unpromising theme, and come to 
one which has more interest for each of ug. 
If this registrarship, this place, whatever it 
be, would be one to suit your grandson, 
will the withdrawal of my claim serve to in- 
duce your Lordship to support his t In one 
word, my lord, will you Jet him have the 
appointment ? ” 

44 I distinctly refuse, sir,” said the Judge, 
waving his hand with an air of dignity. 
44 Of the young gentleman for whom you 
intercede I know but little ; but there are 
two disqualifications against him, more than 
enough either of them to outweigh your 
advocacy.” 

“ May I learn them ? ” asked Sir Brook, 
meekly. 


“ You shall, sir. He carries my name 
without its prestige ;he inherits my temper, 
but not my intellect.” The blood rushed 
to his face as he spoke, and his chest swell- 
ed, and his whole bearing bespoke the 
fierce pride that animated him ; when sud- 
denly, as it were, recollecting himself, he 
added, “I am not wont to give way thus, 
sir. It is only in a moment of forgetfulness 
that I could have obtruded a personal con- 
sideration into a question of another kind. 
My friend here will tell vou’if it has 'been the 
habit of my life to pension my family on the 
public.” 

44 Having failed in one object of my com- 
ing, let me hope for better success in anoth- 
er. May I convey to your Lordship your 
grandson's regret for having offended you ? 
It has caused him sincere sorrow, and much 
self-reproach. May I return with the good 
tidings of your forgiveness ? ” 

44 The habits of my order are opposed to 
rash judgments, and consequently to hasty 
reversions. I will consider the case, and let 
you hear my opinion upon it.” 

u I think that is about as much as you will 
do with him,” muttered Haire in Sir Brook's 
ear and with a significant gesture towards 
the door. 

44 Before taking my leave, my lord, would it 
be too great a liberty if I begged to present 
my personal respects to Miss Lendrick ? ” 

“I will inform her of your wish, sir,” said 
the Judge, rising and ringing the bell 
After a pause of some minutes, in which a 
perfect siience was maintained by all, the 
servant returned to say, 44 Miss Lendrick 
would be happy to see Sir Brook.” 

44 1 hope, sir,” said the Chief Baron, as 
he accompanied him to the door, 44 1 have 
no need to request that no portion of what 
has pasted here to-day be repeated to my 
grand augbter.” A haughty bow of assent 
was all the reply. 

44 1 make my advances to her heart,” said 
the Judge, with a tone of more feelinjr in 
his voice, 44 through many difficulties. T*et 
these not be increased to me — let her not 
think me unmindful of my own.” 

41 Give her no reason to think so, my 
lord, and you may feel very indifferent to 
the chance words of a passing acquain- 
tance.” 

44 For the third time to-day, sir, have you 
dared to sit in judgment over jny behaviour 
to my family. You cannot plead want of 
experience of life, or want of converse with 
men, to excuse this audacity. I must re- 
gard your intrusion, therefore, as a settled 
project to insult me. I accept no apologies, 
sir,” said the old man, with a haughty wave 
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of his hand, while bis eyes glittered with pas- 
sion. u 1 only ask, and I hope I ask as a right, 
that I may not be outraged under my own 
roof. Take your next opportunity to offend 
me when I may not be hampered by the 
character of your host. Come down into 
the open arena, and see how proud you will 
feel at the issue of the encounter.” He 
rang the bell violently as he spoke, and 
continued to ring it till the servant came. 

“ Accompany this gentleman to the gate,” 
said he to the man. 

Not a change came over Sir Brook’s face 
daring the delivery of this speech, and as he 
bowed reverently and withdrew, his manner 
was all that courtesy could desire. 

“ I see he’s not going to visit Lucy,” mut- 
tered Haire as Sir Brook passed the win- 
dow. 

44 I should think not, sir. There are few 
men would like to [linger where |they 
have been so ingloriously defeated.” He 
walked the room with a proud defiant look 
for some minutes, and then, sinking faint- 
ly into a chair, said, in a weak tremulous 
tone, “ Haire, these trials are too much for 
me. It is a cruel aggravation of the ills of 
old age to have a heart and a brain alive to 
the finest sense of injury.” Haire muttered 
something like concurrence. 

44 What is it you say, sir ? Speak out,” 
cried the Judge. 

“ I was saying,” muttered the other, 44 I 
wish they would not provoke — would not 
irritate you ; that people ought to see the 
state your nerves are in, and should use a 
little discretion how they contradict and op- 
pose you.” The bland smile of the Chief- 
Justice, and an assenting* gesture of his 
hand, emboldened Haire to continue, and 
he went on : “I have always said, Keep 
away such as excite him ; his condition is 
not one to be bettered by passionate out- 
breaks. Calm him, humour him.” 

u What a pearl above price is a friend 
endowed with discretion I Leave me, Haire, 
to think over your nice words. I would like 
to ponder them alone and to myself. I’ll 
send for you by-andrby.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

COMING-HOME THOUGHTS. 

Had a mere stranger been a guest on 
that Sunday when the Chief Baron enter- 
tained at dinner Lady Lendrick, the Sewells, 
and bis old schoolfellow Haire, he might 
have gone away under the impression that 
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he had passed an evening in the midst of a 
happy and united family. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the 
blending of courtesy and familiarity. The 
old Chief himself was in his best of humours, 
which means, that with the high polish of a 
past age, its deference and its homage, he 
j combined all the readiness and epigram- 
matic smartness of a later period. Lady 
Lendrick was bland, courteous, and atten- 
j tive. Colonel Sewell took the part assign- 
ed him by his host, alternate talker and 
' listener; and Mrs. Sewell herself displayed, 
with true woman’s wit, how she knew to 
fall in with the Judge’s humour, as though 
she had known *him for years, and that, in 
each sally of his wit, and each flash of his 
repartee, he was but reviving memories of 
such displays in long past years. As for 
Haire, no enchantment could be more com- 
plete ; he found himself not only listened to 
but appealed to. The Chief asked him to 
correct him about some fact or other of re- 
cent history ; he applied to him to relate 
some incident in a trial he had taken part 
| in ; and, greatest triumph of all, he was 
' called on to decide some question about the 
dressing of Mrs. Sewell’s hair, his award 
being accepted as the last judgment of con- 
noisseurship. 

Lucy talked little, but seemed interested 
by all around her. It was a bit of high- life 
comedy, really amusing, and she had that 
mere suspicion — it was no more — of the 
honesty and loyalty of the talkers to give 
an added signiticancy to all she saw and 
heard. This slight distrust, however, gave 
way, when Mrs. Sewell sat downbeside her in 
the drawing-room, and talked to her of her 
father. Oh, how well she appeared to know 
him ; how truly she read tne guileless sim- 
plicity of his noble nature ; how she distin- 
guished — it was not all who did so — be- 
tween his timid reserve and pride ; how she 
saw that what savoured of haughtiness was 
in reality an excess of humility, shrouding 
itself from notice; how she dwelt on his 
love for children, and the instantaneous af- 
fection he inspired in them towards himself. 
Last of all, now she won the poor gfcFs 
heart as she said, 44 It will never do to leave 
him there, Lucy ; we must have him here, 
at home with us. I think you may intrust 
it to me ; I generally find my way in these 
sort of things.” 

Lucy could have fallen at her feet with 
gratitude as she heard these words, and she 
pressed her hand to her lips and kissed it 
fervently. 44 Why isn’t your brother here? 
is he not in Dublin ? ” asked Mrs. Sewell 
suddenly. 
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44 Yes, he is in town/* stammered out Lu- 
cy, 44 but grandpaph scarcely knows him, 
and when they did meet, it was most un- 
fortunate. I’ll tell you all about it another 
time.” 

44 We have many confidences to make 
each other,” said Mrs. Sewell* with a sigh 
so full of sorrow that Lucy instinctively 
pressed her hand with warmth, as though 
to imply her trustfulness would not be ill 
deposited. 

At last came the hour of leave-taking, 
and the Judge accompanied his guests to 
the door, and even Dare-headed handed 
Lady Lendrick to her carriage. To each, 
as he said 44 good-night,” he had some little 
appropriate speech — a word or two of gra- 
cious compliment, uttered with all his cour- 
tesy. 

44 I call this little dinner a success, Lucy,” 
said he, as he stood to say 44 good-night ” 
on the stairs. 44 Lady Lendrick was unu- 
sually amiable, and her daughter- in-law is 
beyond praise.” 

4t She is indeed charming,” said Lucy fer- 
vently. 

44 I found the Colonel also agreeable ■*- 
less dictatorial than men of his class generally 
are. 1 suspect we shall get on well togeth- 
er with further acquaintance; but, as Haire 
said, I was myself to night, and would have 
struck sparks out of the dullest rock, so* that 
I must not impute to him what may only 
have been the reflex of myself. Ah, dear ! 
there was a time when these exertions were 
the healthful stimulants of my life ; now 
they only weary and excite — good-night, 
dear child, good-night.” 

As Lady Lendrick and her party drove 
homeward, not a word was uttered for some 
minutes after they had taken their seats. 
It was not till after they had passed out of 
the grounds, and gained the highroad, that 
she herself broke silence. 44 Well, Dudley,” 
said she at last, 44 is he like my description ? 
was my portrait too highly coloured ? ” 

44 Quite the reverse. It was a faint weak 
sketch of the great original. In all my life 
I never met such inordinate vanity and such 
overweening pretension. I give him the 
palm as the most conceited man and the 
greatest bore in Christendom.” 

“ Do you wonder now if I couldn’t live 
with him?” asked she, half triumphantly. 

44 I’ll not go that far. I think I could live 
with him if I saw my way to any advantage 
by it.” 

44 I’m certain you could not ! The very 
things you now reprobate are the few en- 
durable traits about him. It is in the re- 
sources of his intense conceit he finds what- 


ever renders him pleasant an4 agreeable. 
I wish you saw his other humour.” 

“ I can imagine it may not be all that one 
would desire ; but still ” — 

44 It comes well from you to talk of sub- 
mitting and yielding,” burst out Lady Len- 
drick. 44 1 certainly have not yet detected 
these traits in your character; and I tell 
you frankly, you and Sir William could not 
live a week under the same roof together. 
Don’t you agree with me, Lucy ? ” 

44 What should she know about it ? ” said 
he, fiercely; and before she could reply, 
44 I don’t suspect she knows a great deal 
about me — sne knows nothing at all about 
him .” 

44 Well, would you like to live with him 
yourself, Lucy ? ” asked Lady Lendrick. 

44 1 don’t say I’d like it, but I think it 
might be done,” said she, faintly, and scarce- 
ly raising her eyes as she spoke. 

44 Of course, then, my intractable temper 
is the cause of all our incompatibility ; my 
only consolation is, that I have a son and a 
daughter-in-law so charmingly endowed, 
that their virtues are more than enough to 
outweigh my faults.” 

44 What I say is this,” said the Colonel, 
sternly — 44 1 think the man is a bore, or a 
bully ; but that he needn’t be both if ofie 
doesn’t like it. Now I’d consent to be 
bored, ( to escape being bullied, which is pre- 
cisely the reverse of what you appear to 
have done.” 

44 1 am charmed with the perspicuity you 
display. I hope, Lucy, that it tends to the 
happiness of your married life, to have a 
husband so well able to read character.” 

Apparently this was a double-headed 
shot, for neither spoke for several minutes. 

44 1 declare I almost wish he would put 
you to the test,” said Lady Lendrick. 44 1 
mean, I wish he’d ask you to the Priory.” 

44 1 fancy it is what he means to do,” said 
Mrs. Sewell, in the same low tone — 44 at 
least, he came to me when I was standing 
in the small drawing-room, and said, 4 How 
would you endure the quiet stillness and 
uniformity of such a life as I lead here? 
would its dulness overpower you ? ’ ” 

44 Of course you said it would be para- 
dise,” broke in her Ladyship ; 44 you hinted 
all about vour own resources, and such- 
like.” 

44 She did no such thing ; she took the 
pathetic line, put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and implied how she would love it, as 
a refuge from the cruel treatment of a bad 
husband — ^eh, am I right ? ” Harsh and 
insolent as the words were, the accents in 
which they were uttered were far more so. 
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u Oat with it, madam ! was it not something 
like that you said ? ” 

“ No,” said she, gently. “ I told Sir Wil- 
liam I was supremely happy, blessed in 
every accident and in every relation of my 
life, and that hitherto I bad never seen the 
spot which could not suit the glad temper 
of my heart.” 

“ You keep the glad temper confoundedly 
to yourself I hen,” burst he out. “ I wish you 
were not such a niggard of it.” 

“Dudley, Dudley, I say,” cried Lady 
Lendrick, in a tone of reproof. 

“ I have learned not to mind these ameni- 
ties,’* said Mrs. Sewell, in a quiet voice, 
“and I am only surprised that Colonel 
Sewell thinks it wortn while to continue 
diem.” 

“ If it be your intention to become Sir 
William’s guest, I must say such habits will 
require to oe amended,” said her Ladyship, 
gravely. 

“ So they shall, mother. Your accom- 
plished and amiable husband, as you once 
called him in a letter to me, shall only see 
us in our turtle moods, and never be suf- 
fered to approach our cage save when we 
are billing and cooing.” 

The look of aversion he threw at his wife 
as he spoke was something that words can- 
not convey; and though she never raised 
her eyes to meet it, a sickly pallor crept 
over her cheek as the blight fell on her. 

“ I am to call on him to-morrow, by ap- 
pointment. I wish h3 had not said twelve. 
One has not had his coffee by twelve ; but 
as he said, * I hope that will not be too 
early for you,’ I felt it better policy to re- 
ply, ‘ By no means ; ’ and so I must start as 
if for a journey.” 

“ What does he mean by asking you to 
come at that hour ? have you any notion 
what his business is ? ” 

“ Not the least. We were in the hall. I 
was patting on my coat, when he suddenly 
turned round and asked me if I could, 
without inconvenience, drop in about 
twelve.” 

“ 1 wonder what it can be for.” 

“ HI t*dl you what I hope it may not be 
for ! I hope it may not be to show me his 
conservatory, or his Horatian garden, as he 
pedantically called it, or his fish-ponds. If 
so, I think I’ll invite him some fine morning 
to turn over all my protested bills, and the 
various writs issued against me. Bore for 
Bore, I suspect we shall come out of the en- 
counter pretty equal.” 

“ He nas some rare gems. I’d not won- 
der if it was to get you to select a present 
for Lucy.” 
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“ If I thought so, I’d take a jeweller with 
me, as though my friend, to give me a hint 
as to the value.” 

“ He admires yon, Lucy, greatly ; he told 
me so as he took me down-stairs.” 

“ She has immense success with men of 
that age : nothing over eighty seems able to 
resist her.” 

This time she raised her eyes, and they 
met his, not with their former expression, 
but full of defiance, and of an insolent mean- 
ing, so that after a moment he turned away 
his gaze, and after a seeming struggle 
looked abashed and ashamed. “ The firfet 
change I will ask you to make in that 
house,” said Lady Lendrick, who had 
noticed this by-play, “ if ever you become 
its inmates, will be to dismiss that tiresome 
old hanger-on Mr. Ilaire. I abhor him.” 

“ My first reform will be in the sherry. 
To get rid of that vile sugary compound of 
horrid nastiness he gives you after soup. 
The next will be the long-tailed black coach- 
horses. I don’t think a man need celebrate 
his own funeral every time he goes out for 
a drive.” 

“ Haire,” resumed Lady Lendrick, in a 
tone of severity, meant, perhaps, to repress 
all banter on a serious subject — “ Haire 
not only supplies food to his vanity, but 
stimulates his conceit by little daily stories of 
what the world says of him. I wish he 
would listen to me on that subject — I wish 
he would take my version o i his place in 
popular estimation.” 

“ I opine that the granddaughter should 
be got rid of,” said the Colonel. 

“ She is a fool — only a fool,” said Lady 
Lendrick. 

“ I don't think her a fool,” said Mrs. Sewell 
slowly. 

“ I don’t exactly mean so much, but that 
she has no knowledge of life, and knows 
nothing whatever of the position she is 
placed in, nor how to profit by it.” 

“ I’d not even go that far,” said Mrs. 
Sewell, in the same quiet tone. 

“ Don’t pay too much attention to that 
said the Colonel to his mother. “ It’s one of 
her ways always to see something in every 
one that nobody else has discovered ” 

“ I made that mistake once too often for 
my own welfare,” said she, in a voice only 
audible to his ear. 

“ She tells me, mother, that she made that 
same mistake once too often for her own 
welfare ; which, being interpreted, means in 
taking me for her husband — a civil speech 
to make a man in presence of his mother.” 

“ I begin to think that politeness is not 
the quality any of us are eager about,” said 
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Lady Lendrick ; “ and I must say I am not 
at all sorry that the drive is over.” 

44 If I had been permitted to smoke, you’d 
not have been distressed by any conversa- 
tional excesses on my part,” said the Colo- 
nel. 

44 I shall know better another time, Dud- 
ley; and possibly it would be as well to be 
suffocated with tobacco as half-choked with 
anger. Thank heaven we are at the door ! ” 

“ May I take your horses as far as the 
Club?” asked Sewell as he handed her 
out. 

44 Yes, but not to wait You kept them 
on Tuesday night till past four o’clock.” 

44 On second thought I’ll walk,” said he, 
turning away. 44 Good-night ; ” and leaving 
his wife to be assisted down the steps by 
the footman, he lighted his cigar, and walked 
away. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

A VERY HUMBLE DWELLING. 

The little lodging occupied by Sir Brook 
and young Lendrick was in a not very dis- 
tinguished suburb near Cullen’s Wood. 
It was in a small one-storied cottage, 
whose rickety gate bore the inscription 
Avoca Villa on a black board, under which, 
in a form of permanence that indicated fre- 
quent changes of domicile, were the words 
— 44 Furnished Apartments, and Board if 
required.” A small inclosure, with three 
hollyhocks in a raised mound in the centre, 
and a luxurious crop of nettles around, 
served as garden : a narrow path of very 
rough shingle conducted to the door. 

The rooms within were very small, 
low, and meanly furnished ; they bespoke 
both poverty and neglect ; and while the 
broken windows, the cobwebbed ceiling, 
and the unwashed floor, all indicated that 
no attention was bestowed on comfort or 
even decency, over the fireplace, on a large 
black frame, was a painting representing 
the genealogical tree of the house of the 
proprietor, Daniel O’Reardon, Esquire, the 
the lineal descendant of Frenok-Dbubh-na- 
Bochlish O’Reardon, who was king of West 
Carbarry, a.d. 703, and who, though at 
present only a doorkeeper in H. M. Court 
of Exchequer, had royal blood in his veins, 
and very kingly thoughts in his head. 

If a cruel destiny compelled Mr. O’Rear- 
don to serve the &axon, he 44 took it out ” 
in a most hearty hatred of his patron. He 
denounced him when he talked, and he re- 
viled him when he sang. He treasured up 


paragraphs of all the atrocities of the Eng- 
lish press, and he revelled in the severe 
strictures which the Irish papers bestowed 
on them. So far as hating went, he was a 
true patriot. . 

If some people opined that Mr. O’Rear- 
don’s political opinions rather partook of 
what was in vogue some sixty-oda years ago 
than what characterized our own day, 
there were others, less generous critics, who 
scrupled not to say that he was a paid spy 
of the Government, and that all the secret 
organization of treason — all the myste- 
rious plotting of rebellion that seems never 
to die completely out in Ireland — were 
known to and reported by this man to the 
44 Castle.” Certain it was that he lived in a 
way his humble salary at the Four Courts 
could not have met, and indulged in con- 
vivial excesses far beyond the reach of his 
small pay. 

When Sir Brook and Tom Lendrick be- 
came his lodgers, he speedily saw that they 
belonged to a class far above what usually 
resorted to his humble house. However 
studiously simple they might be in all their 
demands, they were unmistakably gentle- 
men ; and this fact, coupled with their evi- 
dent want of all employment or occupation, 
considerably puzzled. Mr. O’Reardon, and 
set him a-thinking what they could be, who 
they were, and, as he phrased it, what they 
were at. No letters came for them, nor, as 
they themselves gave no names, was there 
any means of tracing their address ; and to 
his oft-insinuated request, 44 If any one asks 
for you, sir, by what name shall I be able 
to answer ? ” came the same invariable 
44 No one will call ; ” and thus was Mr. 
O’Reardon reduced to designate them to 
his wife as the 44 old chap,” and the 44 young 
one,” titles which Sir Brook and Tom more 
than once overheard through the frail par- 
titions of the ill-built bouse. 

It is not impossible that O’Reardon’s pe- 
culiar habits and line of life disposed him 
to attach a greater significance to the seem- 
ing mystery that surrounded his lodgers 
than others might have* ascribed ; it is prob- 
able that custom had led him to suspect 
every thing that was any way suspicious. 
These men draw many a cover where there 
is no fox, but they rarely pass a gorse 
thicket and leave one undetected. His 
lodgers thus became to him a study. Had 
he been a man of leisure, he would have 
devoted the whole of it to their service ; he 
would have dogged their steps, learned 
their haunts, and watched their acquaint- 
ances — if they had any. Sunday was, 
however, his one free day, and by some in- 
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conceivable perversity they usually spent 
the entire of it at home. 

The few books they possessed bore no 
names ; some of them were in foreign lan- 
guages, and increased thereby Mr. O’Rear- 
don’s suspicious distrust, but none gave any 
cine to their owners. There was another 
reason for his eagerness and anxiety : for 
a long time back Ireland had been gener- 
ally in a condition of comparative quiet 
and prosperity ; there was less of distress, 
and consequently less of outrage. The 
people seemed at length to rely more upon 
themselves and their own industry, than on 
the specious promises of trading politicians, 
and Mr. O’Reardon, whose functions, I fear, 
were not above reproach in the matter of 
secret information, began to fear lest some 
fine morning he might be told his occupa- 
tion was gone, ana that his employers no 
longer needed the fine intelligence that 
could smell treason, even by a sniff : he 
must, he said, do something to revive the 
memory of his order, or the chance was it 
would be extinguished for ever. 

He had to choose between denouncing 
them as French emissaries or American 
sympathizers. A novel of Balzac's that lay 
on the table decided for the former, for he 
knew enough to be aware it was in French ; 
and fortified with this fact, he proceeded to 
draw up his indictment for the Castle. 

It was, it must be confessed, a very mea- 
gre document; it contained little beyond 
the writer’s own suspicions. Two men who 
were poor enough to live in Avoca Villa, 
and yet rich enough to do nothing for their 
livelihood, who gave no names, went out 
at unseasonable hours, and understood 
French, ought to be dangerous, and re- 
quired to be watched, and therefore he gave 
an accurate description of their general ap- 
pearance, age, and dress, at the office of 
the Private Secretary, and asked for his 
44 instructions ” in consequence. 

Mr. O’Reardon was not a bad portrait- 
painter with his pen, and in the case of Sir 
Brook there were peculiarities enough to 
make even a caricature a resemblance : his 
tall narrow head, his long drooping mus- 
tache, his massive gray eyebrows, his look 
of stern dignity, would have marked him, 
even without the singularities of dress 
which recalled the fashions of fifty years 
before. 

Little indeed did the old man suspect 
that bis high-collared coat and bell-shaped 
hat were subjecting him to grave doubts 
upon his loyalty. Little did be think, as he 
sauntered at evening along the green lanes 
in this retired neighbourhood, that his 


thoughts should have been on treason and 
bloodshed. 

He had come to the little lodging, it is 
true, for privacy. After his failure in that 
memorable interview with Sir William 
Lendrick, he had determined that he would 
not either importune the Viceroy for place, 
nor would he be in any way the means of 
complicating the question between the Gov- 
ernment and the Chief Baron by exciting 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s interest in his behalf 

w We must change our lodging, Tom,” 
said he, when he came home on that night. 
44 1 am desirous that for the few days we 
remain here none should trace nor discover 
us. I will not accept what are called com- 
pensations, nor will I live on here to be 
either a burden or a reproach to men who 
were once only my equals.” 

44 You found my worthy grandfather 
somewhat less tractable than you thought 
for, sir ? ” asked Tom. 

44 He was very fiery and very haughty, 
but on the whole there was much that I 
liked in him. Such vitality in a man of his 
years is in itself a grand quality, and in 
even its aggressiveness suggests much to 
regard. He refused to hear of me (or the 
vacant office, and he would not accept you.” 

44 How did he take your proposal to aid 
us by a loan ? ” 

44 1 never made it. The terms we found 
ourselves on after half-an-hour’s discussion 
of other matters rendered such a project 
impossible.” 

44 And Lucy — how did she behave 
through it all V ” 

44 She was not there ; I did not see her.” 

44 So that it turned out as I predicted — 
a mere meeting to exchange amenities.” 

44 The amenities were not many, Tom, 
and I doubt much if your grandfather will 
treasure up any very delightful recollections 
of my acquaintance.” 

“I’d like to see the man, woman, or 
child,” burst out Tom, 44 who ever got out 
of his cage without a scratch. I don’t be- 
lieve that Europe contains his equal for 
irascibility.” 

44 Don’t dwell on these views of life,” 
said Sir Brook, almost sternly. 44 You, nor 
I, know very little what are the sources of 
those intemperate outbreaks we so often 
complain of — what sore trials are ulcerat- 
ing the nature, what agonizing maladies, 
what secret terrors, what visions of impend- 
ing misery ; least of all do we know or take 
count of the fact, that it is out of these high- 
strung temperaments we obtain those thrill- 
ing notes of human passion and tenderness 
coarser natures never attain to. Let us 
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boar with a passing discord in the instru- 
ment whose cadences can move us to very 
ecstasy.” 

Tom hung his head in silence, but he 
certainly did not seem convinced. Sir 
Brook quietly resumed, M How often have I 
told you that the world has more good than 
bad in it — yes, and what's more, that as 
we go on in life this conviction strengthens 
in us, and that our best experiences, are 
based on getting rid of our disbeliefs. Hear 
what happened me this morning. You 
know that for some days back I have been 
negotiating to raise a small loan of four 
hundred pounds to take us to Sardinia and 
start our Mine. Mr. Waring, who was to 
have lent me this sum on the security of 
the Mine itself, took it into his head to hesi- 
tate at the last hour, and inserted an addi- 
tional clause that I should insure my life in 
his behalf. 

41 I was disconcerted, of course, by this 
— so much so, that had I not bought a 
variety of tools and utensils on trust, I be- 
lieve I would have relinquished the bargain 
and tried elsewhere. It was, however, too 
late for this; I was driven to accept his 
terms, and, accredited with a printed for- 
mula from an Insurance, I waited on the 
doctor who was to examine me. 

44 A very brief investigation satisfied him 
that I was not seaworthy ; he discovered I 
know not what about the valves of my 
heart, that implied mischief, and after 
44 percussing ” me, as he called it, and plac- 
ing his ear to my chest, he said, ‘ I regret 
to say, sir, that I cannot pronounce you 
insurable/ 

44 I could have told him that I came of a 
long-lived race on either aide ; that during 
my life I had scarcely known an illness, 
that I had borne the worst climates with- 
out injury, and suchlike — but I forebore ; 
I had too much deference for his station 
and his acquirements to set my judgment 
against them, and I arose to take my leave. 
It is just possible, though I cannot say I 
felt it, that his announcement might have 
affected me — at all events, the disappoint- 
ment did so, and I was terrified about the 
difficulties in which 1 saw myself involved. 
I became suddenly sick, and I asked for a 
glass of water; before it came I had faint- 
ed, a thing that never in my whole life had 
befallen me. When I rallied, he led me 
to talk of my usual habits and pursuits, 
and gradually brought me to the subject 
which had led me to his house. 1 What ! * 
said he, ‘ ask for any security beyond the 
property itself! It is absurd; Waring is 
always doing these things. Let me ad- 


vance this money. I know a great deal 
more * about you, Sir Brook, than you 
think ; my friend Dr. Lendrick has spoken 
much of you, and of all your kindness to 
his son; and though you may not have 
heard of my name — Beattie, — I am very 
familiar with yours ’ 

•“ In a word, Tom, he advanced the 
money. It is now in that writing-desk; 
and 1 have — I feel it — a friend the more 
in the world. As I left his door, I could 
not help saying to myself, What signify a 
few days more or less of life, so long as 
such generous traits as this follow one to 
the last l He made me a happier man by 
his noble trust in me than it he had de- 
clared me a miracle of strength and vig- 
our. Who is that looking in at the window, 
Tom ? It’s the second time I have seen a 
face there.” 

Tom started to his feet and hurried to 
the door. There was, however, no one 
there; and the little lane was silent and 
deserted. He stopped a few minutes to 
listen, but not a footfall could be heard, 
and he returned to the room believing it 
must have been a mere illusion. 

44 Let ns light candles, Tom, and have 
out our maps. I want to see whether Mar- 
seilles will not be our best and cheapest 
route to the island.” 

They were soon poring eagerly over the 
opened map, Sir Brook carefully studying 
all the available modes of travel ; while 
Tom, be it owned, let his eyes wander from 
land to land, till, following out the Danube 
to the Black Sea, he crossed over and 
stretched away into the mountain gorges 
of Circassia, where Schamyl and his brave 
followers were then fighting for liberty. 
For maps, like the lands they picture, never 
offer to two minds kindred thoughts; each 
follows out in space the hopes and ambitions 
that his heart is charged with ; and where 
one reads wars and battle-fields, another 
but sees pastoral pleasures and a tranquil 
existence — home and home happiness. 

u Yes, Tom; here I have it. These 
coasting craft, whose sailing-lines are mark- 
ed here, will take us and our traps to Cag- 
liari for a mere trifle — here is the route.” 

As the young man bent over the map 
the door behind opened, and a stranger 
entered. “So I have found you, Foss- 
brooke ! ” cried he, 44 though they insisted 
you had left Ireland ten days ago/’ 

44 Mercy on me 1 Lord Wilmington ! " 
said Sir JBrook, as be shaded his eyes to 
stare at him. 44 What could have brought 
you here ? ” 

44 I’ll tell you,” said he, dropping his 
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voice. “ 1 read a description so very like 
ou in the secret report this morning) that 

sent my servant Curtis, who knows you 
well, to see if it was not yourself ; when he 
came back to me — for I waited for him at 
the end of the lane — with the assurance 
that I was right, I came on here. I must 
tell you that I took the precaution to have 
your landlord detained, as if for examina- 
tion, at the Under-Secretary’s office; and 
he is the only one here who knows me. 
Mr. Lendrick, I hope you have not forgot- 
ten me ? we met some months ago on the 
Shannon.' ” 

44 What can I offer you ? ” said Sir Brook. 
44 Shall it be tea? We were just going to 
have it." 

44 I’ll take whatever you like to give me ; 
but let us profit by the few moments I can 
stay. Tell me how was it you failed with 
the Chief Baron ? " 

44 He wouldn’t have me, that’s all. He 
maintains his right to an undivided patron- 
age, and will accept of no dictation." 

“Will he accept of your friend here? 
He has strong claims on him." 

44 As little as myself, my lord : he grew 
eloquent on his public virtue, and of course 
became hopeless." 

“Will he retire and let us compensate 
him?" 

44 1 believe not. He thinks the country 
has a vested interest in his capacity, and 
as he cannot be replaced, he has no right 
to retire.” 

“He may make almost his own terms 
with us, Fossbrooke,” said the Viceroy. 
44 We want to get rid of himself and an 
intractable Attorney-General together. 
Will you try what can be done ? ” 

44 Not I, my lord. I have made my first 
and last advances in that quai ter.” 

44 And yet I believe you are our last 
chance. He told Pemberton yesterday 
yon were the one man of ability that ever 
called on him with a message from a Vice- 
roy." 

44 Let ns leave him undisturbed in his 
illusion, my lord." 

44 Pd say, let us profit by it, Fossbrooke. 
I have been in search of you these eight 
days, to beg you would take the negotiation 
in hand. Come, Mr. Lendrick, you are in- 
terested in this ; assist me in persuading 
Sir Brook to accept this charge. Jf he 
will undertake the mission, I am ready to 
give him ample powers to treat.” 

44 1 suspect, my lord," said Tom, 44 you do 
not know my grandfather. He is not a 
very manageable person to deal with.” 
THIBD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXI 


44 It is for that reason I want to place him 
in the hands of my old friend here.” 

44 No, no, my lord ; it is quite hopeless. 
Had we never met, I might have come be- 
fore him with some chance of success; but 
I have already prejudiced myself in his 
eyes, and our one interview was not very 
gratifying to either of us.” 

44 I'll not give in, Fossbrooke, even though 
I am well aware I can do nothing to requite 
the service I ask of you.” 

44 We leave Ireland to-morrow evening. 
We have a project which requires our pres- 
ence in the island of Sardinia. We are 
about to make our fortunes, my lord, and 
I’m sure you’re not the man to t throw any 
obstacle in the way.” 

44 Give me half an hour of your morning, 
Fossbrooke; half an hour will suffice. 
Drive out to the Priory; see the Chief 
Baron ; tell him I intrusted the negotiation 
to you, as at once more delicate to each of 
us. You are disconnected with all par- 
ties here. Say it is not a question of ad- 
vancing this man or that — that we well 
know how inferior must any successor be to 
himself, but that certain changes are all- 
essential to us. We have not — I may tell 

{ rou in confidence — the right man as our 
aw adviser in the House ; and add, 4 It is a 
moment to make your own terms ; write 
them down, and you shall have your reply 
within an hour — a favourable one I may 
almost pledge myself it to be. At all 
events, every detail of the meeting is strictly 
between us, and on honour/ Come, now, 
Fossbrooke ; do this for me as the greatest 
service 1 could entreat of you.” 

44 1 cannot refuse you any longer. I will 
go. I only premise that I am to limit my- 
self strictly to the statement you shall desire 
me to repeat. 1 know nothing of the case ; 
and I cannot be its advocate.” 

“Just so. Give me your card. I will 
merely write these words — 4 See Sir Brook 
for me. — Wilmington/ Our object is 
his resignation, and we are prepared to pay 
handsomely for it. Now, a word with you, 
Mr. Lendrick. I heard most honourable 
mention of you yesterday from the viee- 
provost ; he tells me that your college career 
was a triumph so long as you liked it, and 
that you have abilities for any walk in life. 
Why not continue, then, on so successful a 
path ? why not remain, take out your de- 
gree, and emulate that distinguished relative 
who has thrown such lustre on your fami- 
ly ? ” 

44 First of all, my lord, you have heard me 
much overrated. I am not at all the man 
L 1455 . 
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these gentlemen deem me ; secondly) if I 
were, I’d rather bring my abilities to any 
pursuit my friend here could suggest. I'd 
rather be his companion than be my grand- 
father’s rival You have heard what he said 
a while ago — we are going to seek our 
fortune.” 

“ He said to' make it,” said Lord Wil- 
mington, with a smile. 

“Be it so, my lord, m seek, and he'll 
find ; at all events, I shall be his companion ; 
and I’m a duller dog than I think myself if 
I do not manage to be the better of it.” 

“ You are not the only one he has fasci- 
nated,” said the Viceroy, in a whisper. 
“ I’m not sure Fd disenchant you if I had the 
power.” 

“ Must I positively undertake this nego- 
tiation ? ” asked Fossbrooke, with a look of 
entreaty. 

“ You must.”* 

“ I know I shall fail.” 

“ I don’t believe it.” 

“Well, as Lady Macbeth says, if we fail, 
we fail ; and though murdering a king be an 
easier thing than muzzling a Chief Baron 
— here goes.” 

As he said this the door was gently moved, 
and a head protruded into the room. 

“Who is that?” cried Tom, springing 
rapidly towards the door; but all was noise 
less and quiet, and no one to be seen. “ I 
believe we are watched here,” said he, com- 
ing back info the room. 

“ Good-night, then. Let me have your 
report as early as may be, Fossbrooke. 
Good-night.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

A MORNING AT THE PRIORY. 

The morning after this interview was 
that on which the Chief Baron had invited 
Colonel Sewell to inspect his gardens and 
hothouses, a promise of pleasure which, it is 
but fair to own, the Colonel regarded with 
no extravagant delight. To his thinking, 
the old Judge was a^ insupportable Bore. 
His courtesey, his smartness, his anecdotes, 
his reminiscences, were all Boredom. He 
was only endurable when by the excess of 
his conceit he made himself ridiculous. 
Then alone did Sewell relish his company ; 
for he belonged to that class of men, and it 
is a class, who feel their highest enjoyment 
whenever they witness any trait in human 
nature that serves to disparage its dignity 
or tarnish its fame. 

That a man of unquestionable ability and 


power like the Chief Baron should render 
himself absurd, through his vanity, was a 
great compensation to such a person as Sew- 
ell. To watch the weaknesses and note the 
flaws in a great nature, to treasure up the 
consolation that, after all, these “ high intel- 
ligences ” occasionally make precious fools 
of themselves, are very congenial pastimes 
to small folk. Perhaps, indeed, they are 
the sole features of such men they are able 
to appreciate, and, like certain reptiles, 
they never venture to bite save where cor- 
ruption has preceded them. 

Nothing in his manner betrayed this ten- 
dency — he was polished and courteous to a 
degree. A very critical eye might have de- 
tected in his bearing that he had been long 
a subordinate. His deference was a little 
— a very little — overstrained ; he listened 
with a slight tinge of over-attention ; and in 
his humility as he heard an order, and his 
activity as he obeyed it, you could read at 
once the aide-de-camp in waiting. 

It is not necessary to remind thp reader 
that all this lacquer of good breeding cov- 
ered a very coarse and vulgar nature. In 
manner he was charming — his approach, 
his address, his conversation, were all per- 
fect; he knew well when to be silent — 
when to concur by a smile with what he 
was not expected to confirm by a word — 
when to seem suddenly confronted with a 
new conviction, and how to yield assent as 
though coerced to what he would rather 
have resisted. In a word, he was perfect in 
all the training of those superb poodles who 
fetch and carry for their masters, that they 
may have the recompense of snarling at all 
the rest of mankind. 

As there are heaven-born doctors, law- 
yers, divines, and engineers, so are there 
men specially created for the ante-chamber, 
and Sewell was one of them. 

The old Judge had given orders for a 
liberal breakfast. He deemed a soldier’s 
appetite would be a hearty one, and he 
meant to treat him hospitably. The table 
was therefore very generously spread, and 
Sewell looked approvingly at the fare, and 
ventured on a few words of compliment on 
the ample preparations before him. 

“ It is the only real breakfast-table I have 
seen since I left Calcutta,” said he, smiling 
graciously. 

“ You do me honour, sir,” replied the old 
man, who was not quite sure whether or 
not he felt pleased to be complimented on 
a mere domestic incident. 

Sewell saw the hitch at once, and re- 
sumed. “ I remember an observation Lord 
Commonton made me, when I joined his 
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staff in India. I happened to make some 
remark on a breakfast, set out pretty much 
like this, and he said, 4 Bear in mind. Cap- 
tain Sewell, that when a man who holds a 
high function sits down to a well-served 
breakfast, it means that he has already 
completed the really important work of the 
day. The full head means the empty 
stomach/ * 

“ His Excellency was right, sir ; had he 
always been inspired with sentiments of 
equal wisdom, we should never have been 
involved in that unhappy Cantankankara- 
bad war.” 

44 It was a very disastrous affair indeed,” 
sighed Sewell ; “ iVas through the whole of 
it.” 

44 When I first heard of the project,” con- 
tinued the J udge, “ I remarked to a friend 
who was with me — one of the leading men 
at the bar — ‘ This campaign will tarnish 
ouf arms, and imperil our hold on India. 
The hill-tribes are eminently warlike, and 
however specious in their promises to us, 
their fidelity to their chiefs has never been 
shaken/ ” 

44 If your judgment had been listened to, 
it would have saved us a heavy reverse, and 
saved me a very painful wound ; both bones 
were fractured here,” said Sewell, showing 
his wrist. 

The Chief Baron scarcely deigned a 
glance at the cicatrix ; he was high above 
such puny considerations. He was at that 
moment Governor-General of India and 
Prime Minister of England toffetb^r. He 
was legislating for hundreds of millions of 
dark skins, and preparing his explanations 
of his policy for the pale faces at home. 

# “ 4 Mark my words, Haire,’ said I,” con- 
tinued the Judge, with increased pomposity 
of manner, 44 * this is the beginning of in- 
surrection in India.’ We have a maxim in 
law, Colonel Sewell, Like case, like rule. 
So was it there. May I help you to this 
curry ? ” 

44 1 declare, my lord, I was beginning to 
forget how hungry I was. Shall I be deem- 
ed impertinent if I ask how you obtained 
your marvellous — for it is marvellous — 
knowledge of India ? ” 

44 Just as I know the Japanese constitu- 
tion ; just as I know Central Africa ; just 
as I know, and was able to quote some time 
back, that curious chapter of the Brehon 
laws on substitutes in penal cases. My 
rule of life has been, never to pass a day 
without increasing the store of my acquire- 
ments.” 

44 And all this with the weighty charge 
and labour of your high office ! ” 


44 Yes, sir ; I have been eighteen years 
on the bench. I have delivered in that 
time some judgments which have come to 
be deemed amongst the highest principles 
of British law. I have contributed largely 
to the periodical literature of the time. 
In a senes of papers — you may not have 
heard of them — signed 4 Icon,’ in the 
4 Lawyer’s Treasury of Useful Facts,* I 
have defended the Bar against the aggres- 
sive violence of the Legislature, I hope it 
is not too much to say, triumphantly.” 

44 1 remember Judge Beale, our Indian 
Chief-Justice, referring to those papers as 
the most splendid statement of the position 
and claims of the barrister in Great Brit- 
ain.” 

44 Beale was an ass, sir ; his law was a 
shade below his logic — both were pitiable.” 

44 Indeed ? — yes, a little more gravy. 
Is your cook a rroven 9 al — that omelette 
would seem to say so.” 

44 My cook is a woman, and an Irishwo- 
man, sir. She came to me from Lord Man- 
ners, and, I need not say, with the worst 
traditions of her art, which, under Lady 
Lendrick’s training, attained almost to the 
dignity of poisoning.” 

Sewell could not restrain himself any 
longer, but laughed out at this sudden out- 
burst. The old Judge was, however, pleas- 
ed to accept the emotion as complimentary ; 
he smiled and went on — 44 1 recognised her 
aptitude, and resolved to train her, and to 
this end I made it a practice to detain her 
every morning after prayers, and read to 
her certain passages from approved authors 
on cookery, making her experiment on 
the receipts for the servants* ba’l. We 
had at first some slight cases of illness, but 
not more serious than colic and violent 
cramps. In the end she was successful, sir,, 
and has become what you see her.” 

44 She would be a cordon bleu in Paris.*” 

44 1 will take care, sir, that' she hears of 
your approval. Would you not like a glass 
of Maraschino to finish with ? ” 

44 1 have just tasted your brandy, and it 
is exquisite.” 

44 1 cannot offer you a cigar, Colonel ; but 
you are at liberty to smoke if you have 
one.” 

44 If I might have a stroll ii* that deli- 
cious garden that I see there, I could ask 
nothing better. Ah, my lord,” said he, as 
they sauntered down a richly seented alley, 
44 India has nothing like this — I doubt if 
Paradise has any better.” 

44 You mean to return there ? ” 

“Not if I can help it — not if an ex- 
change is possible. The* fact is, my lord. 
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my dear wife’s health makes India impossi- 
ble, so far as she is concerned ; the chil- 
dren, too, are of the age that requires re- 
moval to Europe ; so that, if I go back, I 
go back alone.” He said this with a voice 
of deep depression, and intending to inspire 
the sorrow that overwhelmed him. The old 
Judge, however, fancied he had heard of 
heavier calamities in life than living sepa- 
rated from the wife of his bosom ; he imag- 
ined, at least, that with courage and forti- 
tude the deprivation might be endured ; so 
he merely twitched the corners of his 
mouth in silence. 

The Colonel misread his meaning, and 
went on : 44 Aspiring to nothing in life be- 
yond a home and home-happiness, it is, of 
course, a heavy blow to me to sacrifice ei- 
ther my career or my comfort. I cannot 
possibly anticipate a return earlier than 
eight or ten years ; and who is to count up- 
on eight or ten years in that pestilent cli- 
mate V Assuredly not a man already brok- 
en down by wounds and jungle fever ! ” 

The justice of the remark was, perhaps, 
sufficient for the Chief Baron. He paid no 
attention to its pathetic side, and so did 
not reply. 

Sewell began to lose patience, but he 
controlled himself, and, after a few puffs of 
his cigar, went on : 44 If it were not for the 
children, Pd take the thing easy enough. 
Half-pay is a beggarly thing, but I’d put up 
with it. Pm not a man of expensive tastes. 
If I can relish thoroughly such sumptuous 
fare as you gave me this morning, I can put 
up with very humble diet. I’m a regular 
soldier in that.” 

44 An excellent quality, sir,” said the old 
man, dryly. 

44 Lucy, of course, would suffer. There 
are privations which fall very heavily on a 
woman, and a woman, too, who has always 
been aecustomed to a good deal of luxury.” 

The Chief bowed an assent. 

“ I suppose I might get a depdt appoint- 
ment for a year or two. I might also — if 
I sold out — manage a barrackmastership. 
or become an inspector of yeomanry, or 
some such vulgar makeshift; but I own, my 
lord, when a man has filled the places J 
have — held staff appointments — been a 
private secretary — discharged high trusts, 
too, for in Mooraghabad I acted as Deputy- 
Resident for eight months — it does seem a 
precious come-down to ask to be made a 
paymaster in a militia regiment, or a sub- 
altern in the mounted police.” 

44 Civil life is always open to a man of ac- 
tivity and energy,” said the Judge, calmly. 

M If civil life means a profession, it means 


the sort of labour a fman is very unfit 
for after five-and-thirty. The Church, 
of course, is open on easier terms ; but I 
have scruples about the Church. I really 
could not take orders without I could con- 
scientiously say, This is a walk I feel called 
to.” 

44 An honourable sentiment, sir,” was the 
dry rejoinder. 

44 So that the end will be, I suppose, die 
of these days I shall just repack my bul- 
lock-trunk, and go back to the place from 
whence I came, with the fate that attends 
such backward journeys 1 ” 

The Chief Baron made no remark. He 
stooped to attach a fallen carnation to the 
stick it had been attached to, and then re- 
sumed his walk. Sewell was so provoked 
by the sense of failure — for it had been a 
direct assault — that he walked along silent 
and morose. His patience could endure no 
longer, and he was ready now to resent 
whatever should annoy him. 

44 Have you any of the requirements, sir, 
that civil services demand r” asked the 
Judge, after a long pause. 

44 1 take it I have such as every educated 
gentleman possesses,” replied Sewell, tartly. 

44 And wnat may these be, in your estima- 
tion? ” 

44 I can read and write, I know the first 
three rules of arithmetic, and I believe these 
are about the qualifications that fit a man 
for a place in the cabinet.” 

44 You are right, sir. With these, an<J 
the facility to talk platitudes in Parliament, 
a man may go very far and very high in 
life. I see that you know the world.” 

Sewell, for a moment, scarcely knew 
whether to accept the speech as irony or 
approval; but a side-long glance showed 
him that the old man’s face had resumed its 
expression of mingled insolence and vanity, 
and convinced him that he was now sincere. 
44 The men,' said the Judge, pompously, 
44 who win their way to high station in these 
days are either the crafty tricksters of party 
or the gross flatterers of the people ; and 
whenever a man of superior mould is dis- 
covered, able to leave his mark on the age, 
and capable of making his name a memory, 
they have nothing better to offer him, a s 
their homage, than an entreaty that he 
would resign his office and retire.” 

44 1 go with every word you say, my lord,” 
cried Sewell, with a well-acted enthusiasm. 

44 1 want no approval, sir ; I can sustain 
my opinions without a following ! ” A 
long silence ensued; neither was disposed 
to speak; at last the Judge said — and he 
now spoke in a more kindly tone, divested 
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alike of passion and of vanity — “Your 1 
friends must see if something cannot be 
done for you, Colonel Sewell. I have little 
doubt but that you have many and warm 
friends. I speak not of myself ; I am but a 
broken reed to depend on. Never was 
there one with less credit with his party. I 
might go farther, and say, never was there 
one whose advocacy would be more sure to 
damage a good cause; therefore exclude 
me in all auestions of your advancement. 
If you could obliterate our relationship it 
might possibly serve you.” 

“ I am too proud of it, my lord, to think 
so.” 

44 Well, sir,” said he, with a sigh, 44 it is 
possibly a thing a man need not feel 
ashamed of, at least I hope as much. But 
we must take the world as it is, and when 
we want the verdict of public opinion, we 
must not presume to ask for a special jury. 
What does that servant want r Will you 
have the kindnesB to ask him whom he is 
looking for ? ” 

44 It is a visitor’s card, my lord,” said 
Sewell, handing it to the old man as he 
spoke. 

“There is some writing on it. Do me 
the favour to read it” 

Sewell took the card and read, 44 See Sir 
B. for me. — Wilmington. Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke.” The last words Sewell spoke 
in a voice barely above a whisper, for a 
deadly sickness came over him, and he 
swayed to and fro like one about to faint. 

“ What ! does he return to the charge ? ” 
cried the old man, fiercely. “The Viceroy 
was a diplomatist once. Might it not have 
taught him that, after a failure, it would be 
as well to employ another envoy ? ” 

44 You have seen this gentleman already 
then ? ” asked Sewell, in a low faint tone. 

44 Yes, sir. We passed an hour and half 
together — an hour and half that neither of 
us will easily forget” 

44 1 conjecture, then, that he made no 
verjr favourable impression upon you, my 

44 Sir, you go too fast. I have said noth- 
ing to warrant your surmise ; nor am I one 
tone catechised as to the opinions I form 
of other men. It is enough on the present 
occasion if I say I do not desire to receive 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke, accredited though 
he be from so high a quarter. Will you do 
me the very great favour ” — and now his 
voice became almost insinuating in its tone 
— u will you so deeply oblige me as to see 
him for me ? Say that I am prevented by 
the state of my health ; that the rigorous in- 
junctions of my doctor to avoid all causes 


of excitement — lay stress on excitement 
— deprive me of the honour of receiving 
him in person ; but that you — mention our 
relationship — have been deputed by me to 
hear, and if necessary to convey to me any 
communication he may have to make. 
You will take care to impress upon him 
that if the subject-matter of his visit be the 
same as that so lately discussed between our- 
selves, you will avail yourself of the discre- 
tion confided to you not to report it to me. 
That my nerves have not sufficiently re- 
covered from the strain of that excitement 
to return to a topic no less full of irritating 
features than utterly hopeless of all accom- 
modation. Mind, sir, that you employ the 
word as I give it — 4 accommodation.* It is 
a Gallicism, but fill the better, where one 
desires to be imperative, and not precise. 
You have your instructions, sir.” 

44 Yes, I think I understand what you de- 
sire me to do. My only difficulty is to knovf 
whether the matters Sir Brook Fossbroke 
may bring forward be the same as those 
you discussed together. If I had any clue 
to these topics, I should at once be in a po- 
sition to say — These are themes I must de- 
cline to present to the Chief Baron.” 

44 You have no need to know them, sir,” 
said the old man, haughtily. 44 You are in 
the position of an attesting witness; you 
have no dealing with the body of the docu- 
ment. Ask Sir Brook the question as I 
have put it, and reply as I have dictated.” 

Sewell stood for a moment in deep 
thought. Had the old man but known 
over what realms of space his mind was 
wandering — what troubles and perplexi- 
ties that brain was encountering — he 
might have been more patient ana more 
merciful as he gazed on him. 

44 1 don’t think, sir, I have confided to 
you any very difficult or very painful task,” 
said the Judge at last. 

44 Nothing of the kind, my lord,” replied 
he, quickly ; 44 my anxiety is only that I 
may acquit myself to your perfect satisfac- 
tion. I’ll go at once.” 

“You will find me here whenever you 
want me.” 

Sewell bowed, and went his way; not 
straight towards the house, however, but in- 
to a Tittle copse at the end of the garden, 
to recover his equanimity, and collect him- 
self. Of all the disasters that could befall 
him, he knew of none he wa9 less ready to 
confront than the presence of Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke in the same town with himself. 
No suspicion ever crossed his mind that he 
would come to Ireland. The very last he 
had heard of him was in New Zealand, 
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where it was said he was about to settle. 
What, too, could be his business with the 
Chief Baron ? had he discovered their rela- 
tionship, and was he come to denounce and 
expose him ? No — evidently not. The 
Viceroys introduction of him could not 
point in this direction, and then the old 
Judge’s own manner negatived this conjec- 
ture. Had he heard but one of the fifty 
stories Sir Brook could have told of him, 
there would be no question of suffering him 
to cross his threshold. 

“ How shall I meet him ? how shall I ad- 
dress him ? ” muttered he again and again 
to himself, as he walked to and fro in aper- 
fect agony of trouble and perplexity. With 
almost any other man in the world Sewell 
would have relied on his personal qualities 


to carry him through a passage of difficulty. 
He could assume a temper of complete im- 
perturbability ; he could put on calm, cold- 
ness, deference, if needed, to any extent; 
he could have acted his part — it would 
have been mere acting — as man of honour 
and man of courage, to the life, with any 
other to confront him but Sit Brook. 

This, however, was the one man on earth 
who knew him — the one man by whose 
mercy he was able to hold up his head and 
maintain his station ; and that this one man 
should now be here! here, within a few 
yards of where he stood 1 

M I could murder him as easily as I go to 
meet him,” muttered Sewell, as he turned 
towards the house. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

FROM AM UNPUBLISHED POEM BY W. C. BRYANT. 

“ But there is yet a region of the clouds 
Unseen from the low earth. Beyond the veil 
Of these dark volumes rolling through the sky, 
It9 mountain summits glisten in the sun, — 
The realm of Castles in the Air. The foot 
Of man hath never trod those shining streets ; 
But there his spirit, leaving the dull load / 
Of bodily organs, wanders with delight, 

And builds its structures of the impalpable 
mist, 

Glorious beyond the dream of architect, 

And populous with forms of nobler mould 
Than ever walked the earth.” So said my 
guide, 

And led me, wondering, to a headland height 
That overlooked a fair broad vale shut in 
By the great hills of cloudland. “ Now behold 
The Castle-builders ! ” Then I looked ; and, I 
lo ! 


I The vale was filled with shadowy forms, that 
| bore 

Each a white wand, with which they touched 
the banks 

Of mist beside them, and at once arose, 
Obedient to their wish, the walls and domes 
Of stately palaces, Gothic or Greek, 

Or such as in the land of Mahomet 
Uplift the crescent, or, in forms more strange, 
Border the ancient Indus, or behold 
Their gilded friezes mirrored in the lakes 
Of China, — yet of ampler majesty, 

And gorgeously adorned. Tall porticos 
Sprang from the ground ; the eye pursued afar 
Their colonnades, that lessened to a point 
In the faint distance. Portals that swung 
back 

On musical hinges showed the eye within 
Vast halls with golden floors, and bright al- 
coves, 

And walls of pearl, and sapphire vault be- 
sprent 
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With silver stars. Within the spacious rooms 
Were banquets spread ; and menials, beautiful 
As wood-nymphs or as stripling Mercuries, 
Ran to and firo, and laid the chalices, 

And brought the brimming wine-jars. Enters 
now 

The hkppy architect, and wanders on 
From room to room, and glories in his work. 

Not long his glorying : for a chill north wind 
Breathes through the structure, and the mas- 
sive walls 

Are folded up ; the proud domes roll away 
In mist- wreaths : pinnacle and turret lean 
Forward, like birds prepared for flight, and 
stream, 

In trains of vapor, through the empty air. 
Meantime the astonished builder, dispossessed, 
Stands 'mid the drifting rack. A brief de- 
spair 

Seizes him ; but the wand is in his hand, 

And soon he turns him to his task again. 

“ Behold/* said the fair being at my side, 

“ How one has made himself a diadem 
Out of the bright skirts of a cloud that lay 
Steeped in the golden sunshine, and has bound 
The bauble on his forehead ! See, again, 

How from these vapors he calls up a host 
With arms and banners 1 A great multitude 
Gather and bow before him with bare heads. 
To the four winds his messengers go forth, 
And bring him back earth’s homage. From 
the ground 

Another calls a winged image, such 
As poets give to Fame, who, to her mouth 
Patting a silver trumpet, blows abroad 
A loud, harmonious summons to the world, 
And all the listening nations shout his name. 
Another yet, apart from all the rest. 

Casting a fearful glance from side to side. 
Touches the ground by stealth. Beneath his 
wand 

A glittering pile grows up, ingots and bars 
Of massive gold, and coins on which earth's 
kings 

Have stamped their symbols.” As these words 
were said, 

The north wind blew again across the vale, 
And, lo ! the beamy crown flew off in mist ; 
The host of armM men became a scud 
Torn by the angry blast ; the form of Fame 
Tossed its long arms in air, and rode the wind, 
A jagged cloud ; the glittering pile of gold 
Grew pale and flowed in a gray reek away. 
Then there were sobs and tears from those 
whose work 

The wind had scattered : some had flung them- 
selves 

Upon the gronnd in grief; and some stood 
flxed 

In blank bewilderment ; and some looked on 
Unmoved, as at a pageant of the stage 
Suddenly hidden by the curtain’ s fall. 


" Take thou this wand/* my bright companion 
said. 

I took it from her hand, and with it touched 

The knolls of snow-white mist, and they grew 
green 

With soft, thick herbage. At another touch, 

A brook leaped forth, and dashed and sparkled 
by; 

And shady walks through shrubberies cool and 
close 

Wandered ; and where, upon the open gronnds, 

The peaceful sunshine lay, a vineyard nursed 

Its pouting clusters; and from boughs that 
drooped 

Beneath their load an orchard shed its fruit ; 

And gardens, set with many a pleasant herb. 

And many a glorious flower, made sweet the air. 


I looked, and I exulted ; yet I longed 
For Nature’s grander aspects, and I plied 
The slender rod again ; and then arose 
Woods tall and wide, of odorous pine and flr, 
And every noble tree that casts the leaf 
In autumn. Paths that wound between their 
stems 

Led through the solemn shade to twilight glens, 
To thundering torrents and white waterfalls, 
And edge of lonely lakes, and chasms between 
The mountain-cliffs. Above the trees were 
seen 

Gray pinnacles and walls of splintered rock. 


But near the forest margin, in the vale. 

Nestled a dwelling half embowered by trees, 
Where, through the open window, shelves were 
seen 

Filled with old volumes, and a glimpse was 
given 

Of canvas here and there along the walls, 

On which the hands of mighty men of art 
Had flung their fancies. On the portico 
Old friends, with smiling faces and frank eyes, 
Talked with each other : some had passed from 
life 

Long since, yet dearly were remembered still. 
My heart yearned toward them, and the quick, 
warm tears 

Stood in my eyes. Forward I sprang to grasp 
The hands that once so kindly met my own, — 
I sprang, bat met them not : the withering 
wind 

Was there before me. Dwelling, field, and 
brook, 

Dark wood, and flowering garden, and bine 
lake, 

And beetling cliff, and noble human forms, — 
All, all had melted into that pale sea, 

A billowy vapor rolling round my feet. 

— Atlantic Monthly. 
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From the Saturday Eerie w. 

MISERIES OF THE HONEYMOON. 

In a recently published novel, the author- 
ess ha9 been at the pains to introduce a 
little disquisition Qn honeymoons, which 
must fill the spirit of every reader with dis- 
tress. The common belief is that the time 
of the honeymoon is one of the most pure 
and genuine bliss. But this, it would ap- 
pear, is a mere delusion. “ Of all the dis- 
comfortable periods of a woman’s life, that 
which is derisively called the honeymoon 
is the most discomfortable.” Presuming 
that discomfortable means the same thing 
as uncomfortable, one is rather startled by 
this to begin with, but worse follows. 44 The 
aspect oi things, like an unaired robe, 
strikes coldly against her heart ; there is no 
nook or corner where she seems to have her 
fit abiding-place; the smoothness of sweet 
custom has departed from her path, and a 
rough road of jarring incongruities is sub- 
stituted for it.” What on earth are the 
jarring incongruities thus mysteriously 
named? And would not a majority of 
brides look back upon the lethargic dulness 
of sweet custom rather than its smoothness ? 
Why a pleasant excursion with a lover 
should be either jarring or incongruous we 
cannot for the life of us make out. How- 
ever, we are assured that every bride sighs 
for u the gracious days of untrammelled sin- 
gleness ; ” never was she so much bored by 
her old solitude as by this “ true loneliness 
of never being alone.” And then, says the 
writer indignantly, though rather incom- 
prehensibly we own, 44 As if it were not 
enough to steep her to the lips in strange- 
ness — strange duties, strange habits, strange 
hopes and fears for a future yet hidden 
away in a darkness far deeper than that of 
the grave — it is her fate to be removed 
away from every family scene, as if she were 
plague-spotted, and as if her own house- 
hold hid disowned her.” The last few 
words sound most uncommonly like non- 
sense, and any bride who should be so fool- 
ish as to feel herself plague -spotted or cast 
off, because she had gone away with her 
husband insteiid of staying quietly at home, 
would deserve to be divorced on her retum. 
But though the authoress has put the case 
somewhat hyperbolicaUy, as it is the wont 
of authoresses to do, it is not difficult to see 
that there may be a basis of fact and reason 
for her gloomy picture. People no doubt 
make the most dreadful tdunders in the ar- 
rangement of these memorable excursions. 
The most commou and the most conspicu- 


ous of them is to go on the Continent. As 
a rule, a newly-married couple could 
scarcely do a more rash and ill-considered 
thing. The tremendous revolution in 
thoughts and habits which cannot but ensue 
from the new state of things is quite bad 
enough, without adding to the strangeness 
and novelty by surrounding the already be- 
wildered bride with the unusual customs 
and mysterious ordinances of Continental 
hotels. The ways of foreigners are not as 
our ways. The presence of men where at 
home the service is performed by women, 
the presence of people under circumstances 
in which at home one is accustomed to their 
absence, the horribly deficient accommoda- 
tion in the shape of dressing-rooms and 
baths, and a variety of startling usages quos 
dicere versu non est , combine to make a so- 
journ in all but a very few Continental ho- 
tels rather a serious trial. Even to a man 
it is trying. The bridegroom may be nearly 
as much harassed as his less audacious com- 
panion. Still, hers is the harder part. It 
is sometimes said that it would be much 
more sensible to bring English girls up on 
Continental principles, and that we should 
do betier to cultivate their delicacy up to a 
much loss sensitive point. Our assailants 
maintain that a great deal of what we prize 
is no more than a useless fringe of delicacy, 
which we might strip off without any loss to 
real purity, and with the greatest increase 
in freedom and comfort. This may be, or 
it may not. Whether the foreign fashion 
of recognizing facts which in this country 
we are accustomed to conceal be an im- 
provement or not, there is certainly no like- 
lihood of the slightest change taking place 
in the present generation. Perhaps those 
who are brides now, recollecting their own 
sorrows and discomforts, may bring up their 
daughters on revolutionary principles. 
Meanwhile the fact remains that to an Eng- 
lish lady, brought up with English notions 
and English habits, the Continent is by no 
means a pleasant place for travel with a 
strange husband. She may not talk moon- 
shine to herself about being “plague- 
spotted ” or 44 disowned by her family,” but 
there still will probably be many moments 
when she would give worlds to be back again 
even in the dullest of English homes. 

But, in arranging a honeymoon, is not all 
travelling about from place to place a clear 
blunder V Travelling has a fearfully trying 
effect on the temper with most people. It 
makes them peevish and hasty. They never 
succeed in getting the luggage, and the tick- 
ets fairly on their minds, or else they show 
a fatuous indifference about them which is 
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for ever causing all sorts of confusion and in real life. Two people must have a very 
horrid discomfort. Many people, too, who extraordinary amount of internal resources 
are thoroughly agreeable in an ordinary to go and spend five or six weeks together 
way, display the strangest and moetmnsus- in some place which is indescribably pretty 
pected traits when they find themselves and romantic, but at the same time very 
among unfamiliar faces. They begin to lonely and very dull. Of course, if they 
give themselves curious airs, as if they were work at science or his tor)' or philosophy for 
persons of quality and consequence in dis- five or six hours a day, they may get on 
guise ; or they shrink timorously or defi- very welL A walk together and dinner 
antly into the depths of their inner selves, together after this would not be likely to 
Then, again, frequent change of scene does pall. But then the majority of brides aPd 
not agree with everybody. Most English bridegrooms take no interest whatever in 
people are dreadfully worried by being science or philosophy, or solid pursuits of 
transplanted from one place to another, any kind. If they cannot spend the time 
Those who’ shine moBt brilliantly at their in amusement or business or conversation, 
own firesides become clouded over else- or thinking about amusement or business, 
where, and repeated changes literally sub- they fall into the grasp of a gigantic ennui, 
merge them in gloom and moodiness. All Except in the case of two very strong and 
this shows that for two people to set off on cultivated minds, there can scarcely be a 
a trip which entails a number of longish more fatal blunder than the attempt to en- 
journeys, and a great variety of stopping- joy unmixed bliss in a lonely honeymoon, 
places, is not the proper plan for allowing When two people have a long common past 
each to see the best of the other ; because to look back upon together, it is different, 
not one person in a thousand is seen at his But looking forward together to a long corn- 
best when travelling, and a great many are m on future is marvellously unsatisfactory, 
seen at their very worst. At the same after a very short time. The future has 
time it is ppssible to fall into a grievous mis- nothing tangible and certain as the past 
take on the other side. Seeing the discom- has ; so the two minds roam vacantly 
forts of taking a newly-married wife to a through space, wishing it were dinner-time, 
series of foreign hotels, some men esconce The Cuke was perhaps right when he de- 
theinselves in sequestered dells and remote clared that : — 

8 pots in the country or by the seaside. 

Here you may, perhaps, have leisure to dis- Such as I am all true lovers are, 
cover and contemplate the good points of Unstaid and skittish in all motions else, 

your companion. Only the leisure too of- Save \ n the constant image of the creature 

ten proves thoroughly disproportionate to ^^ lut 18 beloved, 
the good points. The good points are not 

adequate to filling up all the time, and then, But when the lover has become the hus- 
unfortunately, the margin of time unoecu- band, after a prolonged honeymoon in a 
pied fills itself up by the discovery of bad dull and lonely place, the constant image 
points. The happy couple forget that the may absolutely generate an unstaid skit- 
person you like best in all the world may tishness, if not downright ill-humour and 
still upon occasion have the power of bor- weariness. 

ing you as frightfully as the person you most Some of the misery which the novelist 
dislike. In one of Miss Braddon's novels a from whom we have quoted describes so 
situation of this sort is made to lead up to a magnificently is due to the teachings of 
fearful catastrophe, in the form of a pro- others of her own craft. Marriage is the 
longed estrangement between husband and chief among many things which nearly all 
wife. Instead of going to 9ome placo where novelists love to paint in false colours, 
there is plenty of life and diversion, the hero They talk tolerably rationally about the re- 
is induced by a treacherous friend to spend lations of parent and child, and brother and 
his honeymoon in a place where he and his sister, but that of husband and wife is in- 
wife see no faces but their own for five or variably veiled by a thick haze of delusive 
six weeks. Of course, the design of the sentiment. And novelists are not the only 
treacherous friend is accomplished perfectly, persons to be blamed. Perhaps human na- 
At the end of the time, the bride can ture, or that fragment of it wnich is devel- 
scarcely endure the sight of her new lord, oped in the bosoms of young ladies, has 
and the new lord, though too thick-headed something to do with the case. Girls reso- 
to be distinctly bored, feels that something lutely refuse to believe that the future life 
has gone seriously wrong between them, with their lover will be a more or let?s faith- 
And the case is, doubtless, not uncommon ful reproduction of the lives of the father 
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and mother. A happy buoyancy supports 
them against the discouraging persuasions 
of reason and experience. The period of 
courtship may do something to aispel the 
illusion, but unless the honeymoon is con- 
trived with an exceeding judiciousness, it is 
then that the truth really dawns. The man 
finds that his wife is only a grown-up girl, 
after all ; and the woman, that the husband 
cannot always preserve the attractions of 
the lover. So far, therefore, the honey- 
moon may be 44 discomfortable. 1 ” But, for- 
tunately, the discomfort rights itself. The 
happv couple get views which are more 
useful for the rest of their lives. And such 
couples are often sadly in need of it. In 
England, our national reserve keeps the 
transcendental nonsense which fills the 
minds of extremely young folk from com- 
ing out very strongly. But ih the United 
States they are more freespoken. There 
two people can be found to insist on being 
married up in a balloon, among 44 God’s 
clouds.” Having taken pen and ink with 
them, moreover, they sign a superb decla- 
ration to the effect that — 

Presenting ourselves, fully impressed with the 
sublime presence of God and the joyous spirit- 
ual beings of His creation, heartily apprecia- 
ting heaven’s highest vouchsafed happiness, 
the blessed union of two souls in purity and 
glowing love, emanating from the eternal foun- 
tain of truth and wisdom, hence deriving some 
primitive conception of the magnitude of Dcity- 
mspired unceasing humanity, endowed with 
powers and attributes evermore approximating 
Divinity, with assurances that uninterrupted 
progress remains dependent upon genial social 
relations, and possessing the approving sanc- 
tion of cherished friends, we do now henceforth 
evermore give and devote, accept and receive, 
each other in holy wedlock ; and we solemnly 
and unreservedly avow and promise that we will 
love, honour, and cherish each other as hus- 
band and wife during our whole existence ; and 
in the express language of Holy Writ, we hope- 
fully pray, “ What God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.” 

It is easy to believe that, in this case at 
all events, when they returned to earth, 
the 44 aspect of things, like an unaired robe, 
struck coldly against their hearts.” It may 
be suspected that, when the honeymoon is 
a failure, the result is due either to an ex- 
travagant transcendental pitch of mind of 
this kind, which must always end in vexa- 
tion, or else to some mistake in selecting 
the place and manner in which the time is 
to be passed. It is not certain, though, 
that something may not be said for a plan 
suggested in an American story. The 


bride and bridegroom go auietly home and 
begin home-life the day fcney are married, 
and take a honeymoom trip some six months 
afterwards, when they have had time to get 
accustomed to one another. Only this is 
not a honeymoon, and he would be an au- 
dacious social leveller, with need of oak and 
triple brass about his breast, who should 
dare to suggest the abolition of the mystic 
institution. 

From the Speotator. 

mozabt*s Tetters .♦ 

We should be disappointed were we to 
look for the same kina of interest in Mo- 
zart’s as in Mendelssohn’s letters. The cir- 
cumstances of the two lives were different. 
Different worlds surrounded the two men. 
Mendelssohn was happy, fortunate, appre- 
ciated. Mozart’s sunny temperament gave 
way under the pressure of sorrow, ill-luck, 
and ill-treatment. He started in life badly, 
and he never made up his arrears. From 
the first he was the slave of a cruel master, 
and no better master would have pity on 
him and release him. When at last he was 
forced to renounce that service, he had only 
the most precarious support to depend 
upon, pupils who^were capricious, and com- 
positions that were not certain of accept- 
ance. It is a miserable spectacle, the ca- 
reer of a man whom every Dody now rever- 
ences as one of the greatest of musicians, 
but who was condemned to failure and pov- 
erty all his life, and whose very grave is 
unknown to this day. 

Nevertheless, we think Dr. Nohl has 
done us a service by collecting these letters, 
and Lady Wallace a service by translating 
them. Both editor and translator have 
their faults. Dr. Nohl should have added 
more explanatory notes, and should not 
have left the reader to supplement Mozart’s 
letters by one of the lives of Mozart. One 
of the doctor’s omissions, which we have 
had occasion to trace, is fatal to the interest 
of the letter in which it occurs, and many 
such would seriously injure the collection. 
Writing of the Archduke Maximilian, Mo- 
zart says , 44 Stupidity peers out of* his eyes.” 
Now in the original of this letter the words 
u Archduke ” and 44 stupidity ” are in ci- 
pher, a fact we learn from Dr. Nohl himself 
in the notes to his Life of Beethoven. But 

• The Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Monart 
( 1709— 1T91). Translated from tne collection of Lad- 
wig Nohl by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. London: 
Longmans. 
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surely such a fact ought to be stated in its 
own place ; it adds greatly to the value of 
Mozart’s letters ; it is apt to be overlooked 
in notes at the end of another man’s life. 
Lady Wallace’s faults are of another order. 
She is, generally speaking, 'bne of our best 
translators from the German, but she is ap- 
parently less familiar with Itidian. In Let- 
ter 11, u SenHmmo la messa cantata " ought 
to be, “ we heard the mass chanted," not 
44 the chanted mass," and 44 Campidoglio " 
is generally known in English as 44 Capitol." 
Again, u jeri f altro ’’ is the day before yes- 
terday, not the other day ; and “ deutscha 
Compositor ” (patoti) stands for a German, 
not a good, composer. If Lady Wallace 
means to imply that German and good are 
synonymous, we must beg to diner from 
her; but as we presume this mistake is 
merely a slip of the pen, we pass it with a 
alight protest In other parts we find that 
she has softened down Mozart’s phrases 
almost unnecessarily. One passage, meant 
to be unusually emphatic, as it is written 
large in the original manuscript and printed 
in small capitals by Dr. Nohl, is not marked 
at all in the English. Mozart tells a story 
of an infamous case of official brutality at 
Innsbruck. A noble abused the manager 
of a theatre in the street, and followed up 
the abuse by a blow. On the manager re- 
turning this he was taken to the House of 
Correction by a party of soldiers, and given 
fifty blows with a stick. 44 At the fifth 
blow,” says Mozart, 44 his trousers were in 
pieces ; " but this most significant touch, 
which lights up the whole atrocity of the 
scene, is left out by Lady Wallace. 

Even if this whole story had been left out, 
there would be enough in these letters to 
show the chaos existing in Germany before 
the French Revolution. Mozart began life 
as concert master to the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, at the magnificent salary of 
twelve florins and a half yearly. In order 
that he might not apply for an increase, his 
master always proclaimed that he knew 
nothing, and that he ought to go to a train- 
ing school to learn music. “ The slavery 
of Salzburg," that 44 beggarly Court,” the 
Archbishop 44 playing the great man with 
me," are significant phrases. But when the 
Archbishop took Mozart to Vienna in his 
suite the slavery was more pronounced, and 
the beggary (though of course Mozart’s 
salary had been increased) was quite as 
conspicuous. The Archbishop treated Mo- 
zart as a lackey, would not allow him to 
give a concert for his own benefit, quar- 
relled with him because he was not ready 
to leave Vienna at a moment’s notice, and 
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at last drove him out of his service with the 
foulest abuse. “ All the edifying things 
the Archbishop said to me, and the pious 
epithets this admirable man of God applied 
to me,” writes Mozart, “ had such an effect 
on my bodily frame that the same evening 
at the opera I was obliged to go home in 
the middle of the first act in order to lie 
down, for I was very feverish, trembled in 
every limb, and staggered in the street like 
a drunken man.” No wonder that the 
Archbishop considered him “ a most self- 
sufficient young man." Basil Hall makes a 
captain roar with laughter at the idea of a 
midshipman having any feelings, and in 
the eighteenth century a musician who 
could object to such mild phrases as rogue, 
rascal, ragamuffin, was evidently unfit to 
serve a prince. It was no doubt this over- 
strained delicacy in Mozart that hindered 
all other princes from taking him into their 
employment. He had many admirers, but 
few supporters. Gluck and Haydn could 
afford to praise him without reserve, and a 
travelling pianist, after watching him play, 
exclaimed, 44 Good heavens ! how I do labour 
and overheat myself without getting any 
applause, while to you, my dear friend, it 
seems all child's play." But when Salieri 
applauded openly, it was in order to intrigue 
in private, and his epitaph on Moiart ran, 
M The loss of so grand a genius is much to 
be deplored, but it is fortunate for us that 
he is dead, for if he had lived longer we 
really should not have been offered a crust 
of bread for our compositions.” The Ele<> 
tor of Bavaria asked, 44 Who could believe 
that such great things could be hidden in 
so small a bead ? ” but would not give the 
small head a chance of taking off its hat in 
Munich. Prince Kaunitz said of Mozart 
that 44 Such people only come into the 
world once in a hundred years, and must 
not be driven away from Germany, more 
particularly when we are so fortunate as 
actually to enjoy their presence in the cap- 
ital.” But had Prince Kaunitz already lost 
his influence with the Emperor, and could 
he do nothing more than talk in favour of 
Mozart ? 

While such was the state of German pa- 
trons, the rest of the country was equally 
in darkness. After trying several Courts 
without success, Mozart turned his eyes to 
France or England. 44 If Germany will not 
accept me," he says, 44 then in God's name 
let France or England be enriched by one 
more German of talent, to the disgrace of 
the German nation 1 ” The opera at Vi- 
enna was given up to the Italians. 44 It 
would be thought an everlasting blot on 
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MOZART 8 LETTERS. 


Germany if we Germans were ever really many sharp descents and abrupt rises of 
to begin to think in German and to act the roads tnere, that, seated in a diligence, 
like Germans, to speak German, and above he is incontinently jerked iqto the arms of 
all, to sing in German!” Butin what we a lady opposite.” No doubt this was a 
are apt to consider the national peculiari- necessary preparation for writing the life of 
ties of Germany the eighteenth century Mozart. 

eclipsed the nineteenth. In matters of pa- These letters throw so much light on the 
ternal government and tardiness of locomo- external state of the times, that we have 
tion even Germany has made great improve- neglected their still more valuable additions 
ments. When Mozart wished to marry to our knowledge of the character of their 
against the will of his future mother-in-law, author. In many of them Mozart, both as 
she threatened a resort to the ubiquitous man and composer, stands clearly before 
police. “ Have the police really the power U9. His knowledge of his own powers and 
to enter any bouse they please ? ” he asks, his trust in them were proper pride with 
We did not know their right had ever been the genius without which they would have 
contested. The use of ciphers in Mozart’s been vanity. He could not help despising 
letters prove that they were liable to be many of his contemporaries when he saw 
opened at thq post office, and when he their inferiority to himself, and how they 
writes to announce his quarrel with the were preferred to him. Occasionally he 
Archbishop of Salzburg, he says significant- showed this contempt by an open sarcasm, 
ly. “ I write this in our native German which rankled all the more for its truth, 
tongue, that the whole world may know'* The victims of his epigrams might say, — 
This clause would hardly have been needed 

if the post office was proof against official “ Pudet hsec opprobria nobis 

curiosity. As for the travelling of those Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refeili ; ” 
days it must have been unendurable. A 

carriage was detained a quarter of an hour — but if they could not refute him they 
outside a city because the gates were under could intrigue against him, and dullness in 
repair. The conveyance by which Mozart high places was naturally leagued with its 
went from Paris to Strasburg took ten days brothers and subordinates. In these letters 
on the road, never changing horses, and we see Mozart’s spirit gradually giving way. 
setting off sometimes at two in the morning. The cheerful nonsense of his earlier Tetters 
Owing to the constant stoppages, the ex- yields to gloom or bitterness. He was 
pense of living on the road made the dili- worked ana worried to death. With a 
gence dearer than posting, as it was also the temperament alive to the slightest changes, 
custom to treat the conductor at all the and affected keenly by pleasures ; a fiery 
\nns. The roads were so bad that it was spirit that would have fretted a less puny 
impossible to sleep in night travel ; “ the body to decay, and a genius that was per- 
carriage jolted our very souls out, and the petually yoked to the dullest round of musi- 
seats were as hard as stone. From Was- cal lessons ; enemies that harassed him, and 
serburg I thought I never could arrive in friends that preyed on him ; an eternal 
Munich with whole bones, and during two want of pence, and a critic pen of his own 
stages I held on by the straps, suspended that would not suffer him to write down to 
in the air, and not venturing to sit down.” the tastes which had pence to bestow, — it 
The truth of these descriptions may be cer- would be strange if his familiar letters did 
tified by Mozart’s English biographer, Mr. not reflect his troubles, and partake of the 
Holmes, who states, in his Ramble among despondency which more than once beset 
the Musicians of Germany ( 1828 ), that the him. We cannot justly say that we wish 
diligence took six days from Munich to Vi- they were pleasanter reading, for every line 
enna. Nothing on the way but beer-houses that flowed from Mozart, whether on plain 
and the most lenten entertainments ; in or ruled paper, must be pleasant to read or 
three days they only had one solitary dish to hear. But we wish they had been pleas- 
of veal, bread and beer being all they could anter to write, and that their subject-mat- 
count upon regularly. Mr. Holmes also ter had not been the cause of so much pain 
bears witness to the state of the roads ; to a man for whom we feel such admiration 
“ such malignant bumps are inflicted on the and such love, 
inferior part of the traveller’s person in the 
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From the Spectator. 
THE ZAMBESI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES.* 

Dr. Livingstone’s name is a guarantee 
for the fidelity of his book. It is true he 
shovels out information, with facts and 
suggestions tumbling over each other in 
exquisite confusion, but his facts are worth 
knowi ng , and his suggestions worth heed- 
ing. We are not sure it is not rather 
pleasant than otherwise to meet occasion- 
ally with an author who has so much worth 
saying, that he is rather careless how he 
says it. The main object of the Zambesi 
expedition is stated clearly enough. Dr. 
Livingstone and those who went out with 
him were instructed to “extend the knowl- 
edge already attained of the geography 
ana mineral and agricultural resources of 
Eastern and Central Africa,** and also in 
various ways t6 become better acquainted 
with the natives, induce them to cul- 
tivate their lands more largely, with a view 
to their engaging in commerce with Eng- 
land, supplying us with raw material 
in return tor British manufactures, and to 
ascertain the actual condition of the slave 
trade, and by promoting other sources of 
profit to check it as far as possible. Their 
first object on reaching the East Coast 
(May, 1858) was to explore the Zambesi, 
its mouths and tributaries, 44 with a view to 
their being used as highways for commerce 
and Christianity to pass into the vast in- 
terior of Africa.** It seems to have been 
long the policy of Portuguese officials in 
Africa to mislead the English as to the true 
month of the Zambesi, in order that slaves 
might be quietly shipped from it whilst the 
English cruisers were watching elsewhere. 
In settling the Kongone Harbour as the 
true one, I)r. Livingstone has rendered an 
important service to European enterprise. 
He has obtained the key of a door through 
which not a few will probably hereafter 
wish to enter. Familiar as Dr. Livingstone 
must be with African scenery, its beauty 
seems to him ever fresh. The immense 
height of many of the trees covered with 
creeping plants reminded him in the dis- 
tance, he tells us, of the steeples of his 
native land, and gave 44 relish to the remark 
of an old sailor, that but one thing was 
wanting to complete the picture, ana that 
was a grog-shop near the cnurch.” As they 
penetrated further inland, and came upon 
the native villages, the travellers were 

* Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi 
and its Tributaries ; ana cf the Discovery <f the 
Lakes Shirwa and Eyassa, 1858-1864. By David 
and Charles Livingstone. With Map and Illunra- 
tkrns. London: John Murray. 1866. 
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evidently more and more impressed with 
the fertility of the soil and its undeveloped 
sources of wealth. Gold is washed for in 
beds of rivers within two miles of Tette, 
coal and rich iron ore are to be found to 
any amount, whilst the cotton seed taken 
out by Dr. Livingstone was found unneces- 
sary, from the fact that the cotton already 
introduced was equal if not superior to the 
common American, and far above that pro- 
duced in India, but we gather from the 
narrative that two causes were at work to 
prevent anything like extensive cultivation 
of any of these sources of wealth. There 
seems no want of industry among the native 
population, but in the absence of the civ- 
ilization which creates artificial wants, the 
extreme fertility of the soil supplies with 
little cost of labour all the requirements of 
the negro, whilst the slave trade effectually 
checks his desire to cultivate for the sake of 
commerce. Dr. Livingstone’s simple descrip- 
tion of the valley of the Shire speaks more 
than twenty blue-books of the way this curse 
of slavery eats as a canker at the heart of 
every enterprise. When he passed through 
in 1859 the Upper Falls of the Shire were 
studded with villages placed in picturesque 
spots among the hills, filled with busy in- 
habitants, eager to do business with the 
strangers and exchange food for calico. 
The soil was extensively cultivated, the 
people working in iron, cotton, and basket- 
making. And besides the ordinary crops 
of millet, beans, maize, &c., cotton was cul- 
tivated in almost every village, one kind, 
called the 44 Tonje manga,’* or 44 foreign 
cotton,** being of excellent quality, and 
“ considered in Manchester nearly equal to 
the best New Orleans.** Every village has 
its smelting-house, its charcoal-burners, and 
blacksmiths, and the inhabitants manufac- 
turing crockery, and carrying on a good 
native trade between the villages 44 in to- 
bacco, salt, dried fish skins, and iron ; the 
people intelligent, and good-looking, not in 
the least to be judged by the low type of 
negroes on the immediate coast.” Evidently 
the peaceful beauty of the scene, as he sur- 
veyed it from the hills, and the quiet well- 
to-do condition of the people, gave a tinge 
even of bitterness to the memory, as the 
good Doctor recalled the crowded lanes and 
squalid poor of many a well-remembered 
alley in our crowded cities at home. 14 Here 
is room encpgh, and to spare,** he seems to 
have said to himself, 44 while they perish for 
hunger;” but passing through this same 
valley in 1863, the scourge of slave war 
had passed over the country, and it was 
a miserable scene of desolation, the vil- 
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lages deserted or burnt, and miserable skel- 
etons often the only trace that human 
beings had been there. Dr. Livingstone, 
whose imagination never outruns his judg- 
ment, calmly asserts that so much murder 
is involved in the very carrying on of the 
trade, that “it is certain not more than 
one in five ever reach their 4 kind masters * 
in Cuba or elsewhere.” Without fairly 
facing the enormous evils resulting from 
the slave trade, thus carried on in great 
measure by half-caste Portuguese or Por- 
tuguese convicts against Portuguese laws, 
but with the connivance of Portuguese 
officials, it would be impossible fairly to 
estimate the importance of the discovery of 
Lake Nyassa by Dr. Livingston/e, or of 
his suggestions concerning it. It ap- 
pears that 44 the trade of Cazembe and 
Katanga’s country, and of other parts of the 
interior, crosses Nyassa and the Shire on 
its way to the Arab port Kilwa and the 
Portuguese ports of Iboe and Mozambique.” 
This trade at present consists chiefly of 
slaves, ivory, malachite, and copper orna- 
ments. Dr. Livingstone suggests that 44 by 
means of a small steamer, purchasing the 
ivory of the lake and river above the 
cataracts,” the slave trade would become 
unprofitable, as it seems it is only because 
the slaves carry the ivory three hundred 
miles further than this point, down to the 
eoast, 44 that they do not eat up all the 
profits of the trip.” A steamer thus placed, 
Dr. Livingstone considers, would also have 
immense influence over an enormous area 
of country. 44 The Magitu about the north 
end of the lake will not allow slave-traders 
to pass through their country, and would be 
efficient allies to the English.” The pop- 
ulation around the lake is dense, and they 
grow an abundance of cotton, which they 
can sell at a penny a pound, or less, and 
the conclusion Dr. Livingstone would 
evidently desire to force on his readers is, 
that at trifling expense the British Govern- 
ment might promote a thriving and legit- 
imate trade, and supplant as well as sup- 
press the present iniquitous slave traffic. We 
should do injustice to the work before us if 
we passed by the sketches of individual 
character with which its pages are enriched, 
and by means of which Dr. Livingstone has 
done more to bring us into personal ac- 
quaintance with the natives of the villages 
through which he passed, that) he could 
have done by a far more elaborate descrip- 
tion of their habits and social condition. 
We study these little pen-and-ink photo- 
graphs, and recognize the great family like- 
ness which we, in our ignorance or our 


pride, sometimes fancy obliterated. Seke- 
letu is not the less an able chief that he 
wonders if cannon could not blow away the 
Victoria Falls, and possibly whiter men 
than Chibisa have shared his faith in the 
divine right of kings, and might not think 
his somewhat naive expression of them as 
altogether absurd. 

u He was an ordinary man, he said, when 
his father died and left him the chieftainship, 
but directly be succeeded to the high office be 
was conscious of power passing into his head and 
down his back. He felt it enter, and knew tht 
he was a chief, clothed with authority, and pos- 
sessed of wisdom, and people then began to fear 
and reverence him. He mentioned this as one 
would a fact of natural histoiy, any doubt being 
quite out of the question.” 

Valuable hints with regard to African 
missions are scattered throughout the work. 
Dr. Livingstone evidently deeply regrets 
the abandonment of the mission of the Uni- 
versities by the present bishop, and has, we 
think, completely lifted from Bishop Mack- 
enzie’s name the cloud which rested on his 
reputation as a man of sound wisdom as well 
as genuine piety. 

Believing, with all men who have really 
studied the subject, that none but the best 
men are worth sending, that the talk about 
sacrificing valuable lives for mere heathen 
is nothing but talk, the result of slovenly 
and indolent thinking, that the highest na- 
ture can always stoop the most easily, and 
those who grasp any truth most accurately 
can always define it most simply, — 

44 The qualities [says Dr. Livingstone], re- 
quired in a missionary leader are of no common 
kind. He ought to have physical and moral 
courage of the highest order, and a considerable 
amount of cultivation and energy, balanced by 
patient determination. Above all these are ne- 
cessary a calm Christian zeal and anxiety for 
the main spiritual results of the work.” 

Such a man was Bishop Mackenzie. He 
died in the trenches, but his name is not 
likely soon to be forgetton. 

Dr. Livingstone is seldom eloquent, but 
he is always graphic. Take this description 
of the contrast between African and Euro- 
pean scenery : — 

" Nearly all the mountains in this country 
are covered with open forest and grass, in col- 
our, according to the season, green or yellow. 
Many are l>etween 2,000 and 3,000 feet high, 
with "the sky-line fringed with trees; the rocks 
show just sufficiently for one to observe their 
stratification or their granitic form, and though 
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not covered with dense masses* of climbing plants, 
like those in moister eastern climates, there is 
still the idea conveyed that most of the steep 
sides are fertile, and none give the impression 
of that barrenness which, in northern moun- 
tains, suggests the idea that the bones of the 
world are sticking through its skin/’ 

Space alone forbids our touching on Zum- 
bo and its ruins, with all the associations 
which are linked around it, but we com- 
mend the subject to those who wish a fresh 
field of thought. In his description of the 
great Victoria Fall, where, into “ a chasm 
twice the depth of the Niagara Fall, the 
river, a full mile wide, rolls with a deafen- 
ing roar,” he has made figures alone elo- 
quent, and retires in self-imposed insignifi- 
cance behind his measuring rod. Why 
waste wolds when the imagination hears 
only the roar of many waters V It is always 
thus with this man ; he himself forgets 
the discoverer in the discovery, and we rec- 
ognize him the more eagerly. 


From the Header. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Whilst waiting for the life of Mendels- 
sohn, which is understood to be in prepara- 
tion by his son, such an anecdote as the fol- 
lowing cannot fail to be welcome. It ap- 
peared originally in a recent number of the 
Gartenlaube , with the signature “ Scb, B.** 
and has all the air of being authentic : — 

" The object of these lines is not to speak 
of Mendelssohn as' a composer, but to pre- 
serve from oblivion a little passage in his 
life ; and thus to lay a late though not un- 
availing garland on his grave. It was in 
the hot summer of 1842 that he arrived at 
Zurich on his way from the Alps. No 
sooner was his name announced in the Tage- 
blatt than his hotel was besieged by a crowd 
of the most prominent musicians and ama- 
teurs of Zurich, eager to invite him to their 
houses. To all, however, he returned a 
courteous but firm refusal. The object 
of his journey to Switzerland was the res- 
toration of his health, already severely men- 
aced; and the physicians had absolutely 
forbidden him all exertion or excitement 
Amongst his visitors was the director of 
the Blind Asylum, who represented to 


him that some of the patients of that 
institution were remarkable for their music- 
al talent, and that their songs and cho- 
ruses had been received with much fa- 
vour by the public ; but that he was anx- 
ious for the opinion of a really competent 
musician, both on the abilities and the per- 
formance of his pupils. ‘ I have refused 
all other invitations,* said Mendelssohn, 
‘but to your blind people I will come/ 
And come he did. The spectacle of the 
sightless assembly struck him, and he ad- 
dressed them in the kindest terms. Some 
of their compositions were then performed. 
Score in hand, he listened, evidently inter- 
ested and touched. He was especially 
pleased by a chorus of more pretension 
than the rest. He said something in its 
praise, particularly commending certain 
passages, and then told the director that 
there was no doubt as to the ability of the 
writer — that he hoped he would go on 
working, and compose to words of more im- 
portance. Seeing a correction in the score, 
he asked whose it was : and on being told, 
said, laughing and in the kindest way, 

‘ The alteration is quite right, and makes 
the passage more strictly correct, but it was 
better ana more striking before ;* and then, 
turning to the blind man, he said, ‘ Take 
care that your corrections are always im- 
provements — a cultivated ear wants no 
rules, but is its own rule and measure/ At 
length, to complete the delight of the party 
— not one of whom had had the courage to 
ask such a favour — he himself begged per- 
mission to play them something on the 
piano. He sat down, and played one of 
those wonderful free fantasias of his, with 
which he used so often to enchant his 
friends. Imagine how the countenances of 
his blind hearers lighted up, when in the 
midst of the piece they heard him intro- 
duce the chief subject of the chorus they 
had just been singing 1 We could all of us 
have taken him in our arms and pressed 
him to our hearts ! He took his leave with the 
warmest wishes for the success of the insti- 
tution and the prosperity of the patients. 
None of us ever met him again, and in a 
few years he was removed by death ; but 
he lives, and will live, in his splendid works, 
no less than in the memory and affection of 
those who saw and heard him. 

“ The blind man to whom he spoke so 
kindly is still an inmate of the asylum. He 
has preserved the chair which the compo- 
ser used, as a precious relic ; and calls it 
‘ the Mendelssohn chair/’* 
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t THE MOSES OF FREEDOM. 

BY A. J. H. DUGANBE. 

[“ I, Andrew Johnson, hereby proclaim lib- 
erty, full, broad, and unconditional liberty, to 
every man in Tennessee ! I will be your Mo- 
ses, and lead you through the Red Sea of 
struggle and servitude to a future of liberty 
and peace ! Rebellion and Slavery shall no 
more pollute our State. Loyal men, whether 
white or black, shall alone govern the State.” 
— Andreio Johnson , Nashville, Oct. 24, 1864, 
and April 3, 1865.J 

'Twas a brave day in Nashville, 

And brave it well might be, 

When twice five thousand freedmen 
Came up from Tennessee ; 

And Andrew Johnson bade them 
Bless God that they were free ! 

His words to all those freedmen 
Were sweet as life could be, 

Sweet as our dear Lord's gospel 
In wondrous Galilee : 

“ I, Andrew Johnson, hereby 
Proclaim ” (so thundered he), 

“ Full, broad, and unconditional, 

The rights of liberty ” 

(Thus spoke the chief) “ to every man 
In the land of Tennessee 1 
And I will be your Moses, 

And lead you through the sea, — 
Through the Red Sea of servitude, 

To a future of liberty ! 99 

Oh ! 'twas a thing to glad you, 

A thing to make you weep, 

To sec ten thousand slaves arise, 

Like Samson from his sleep, 

And over their whips and fetters 
Like children dance and leap 1 
To see their faith, so childlike, 

As up from Slavery’s rack 
Arose tne branded forehead, 

Arose the bended back, 

And the soul emerged, in sunlight, 
Beyond its temple black 
To hear bold Andrew Johnson 
Proclaim, with voice so free. 


" True men alone, whether white or black. 
Shall govern Tennessee ! 

And I will be your Moses ! 

And lead you through the sea — 
Through the Red Sea of servitude. 

To a future of liberty ! ” 

Oh, what a throb of life-blood 
Thrilled up from Tennessee, 

When all those loyal freedmen, 

With shouts of childlike glee. 

Cried out to Andrew Johnson, 

“ Our Moses thou shalt be 1 ” 

Oh, what a sound of gladness ! 

A crash, like breaking chains , 

A flash, as of fire electric,/ 

That flooded heart and veins ! 

When Andrew Johnson answered, 

“ So be it ! as God ordains 1 
No longer shall rebellion, 

No more shall slavery 
(Thus spoke bold Andrew Johnson), 
Pollute our Tennessee 1 
For I will be your Moses ! 

To lead you through the sea, — 
Through the Red Sea of servitude, 

To a future of liberty ! 99 

Back to their homes deserted, 

And back to life-long toil, 

The branded brows, the bending necks. 
The yearning souls, recoil ; 

They wait for Andrew Johnson 
On all the Southern soil. 

Behind them lies their bondage, 

And there the Red Sea rolls ; 

The Wilderness before them 
Unwinds its desert scrolls ; 

They wait for Andrew Johnson, 

With dumb and tearful souls 1 
In all the fair, wide Southland 
They wait on weary knee 
For him who bade them trust hhn, — 
For him who 6aid, “ Be firee ! 

And I will be your Moses, 

To lead vou through the sea, — 
Through the Red Sea of servitude, 

To a future of liberty ! 99 

— From the Right Wag, 
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From the North British Review. 

ON THE 11 GOTHIC ” RENAISSANCE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, AND SOME OF 
ITS EFFECTS ON POPULAR TASTE. 

1. British Essayists of the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury. 

2. Works of H. Walpole, W. Scott, 
Charles Lamb, Charles Dickens, 
etc. 

In most cultivated countries and ages, 
there has existed, in more or less prominent 
relation to other modes of mental develop- 
ment, a certain literature of fancy and hu- 
mour, which, growing up side by side with 
the more ideal or scientific productions of 
the time, aims at no extended flight, but 
rests on given results, established fashions, 
and such general view's of life and its bear- 
ings as are already familiar to the public to 
which it addresses itself. Such literature 
may be various in its modes of utterance. 
It may choose the language of satire or of 
sentiment. It may aim at reforming the 
actual state of men's notions and habits, 
and pointing out anomalies which prescrip- 
tive conventionalism has partially disguis- 
ed ; or, on the other hand, it may dwell on 
those portions of prevailing thought with 
which the writer is in sympathy, and emit 
tenderness or humour, in reference, half 
expressed and half umderstood, to certain 
conspicuous tendencies of the day. In ei- 
ther case, it is on the traditional, and often 
superficial ways of thinking of the educat- 
ed men and women around, that the basis 
of allusion rests ; and the writer’s turn of 
fancy implies observation of human nature, 
not so much in its abstract principles, as in 
its connection with temporary conditions of 
society and mental training. 

It follows that this literature, though 
readily enough appreciated, for better or 
worse, by contemporaries, requires for its 
due estimate by the enquirer who loves to 
know the why and the how of fancy's pref- 
erences, some insight into those preliminary 
stages of meutal development which have 
led, in the order of history, to its formation. 
True it is, indeed, that fashion in letters, as 
in other things, would sometimes appear to 
be a matter of almost accidental caprice ; 
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the whim of a monarch, the eccentricity of 
a student may give birth to it ; but in such 
cases it is seldom either wide or enduring 
in its reign. Literary taste worthy of the 
name, is an affair of growth And education ; 
a result of gradually converging influences, 
and of intelligible human sympathies. It 
must have learned to eliminate out of the 
complex aspects of the world and its affairs, 
certain features to which men's fancy will 
be ready to attach the sense of beauty 
and fitness, and from these work out 
its own results, cause and effect at the same 
time. So founded and so trained, it will 
give a character to the notions and feelings 
of whole generations of mankind, and influ- 
ence in no small degree even the moral 
judgments of the many who do not seek be- 
low the surface of the social current for 
their views of propriety in conduct. 

Glancing, then, historically, at the rise 
and progress' of literary taste, we shall be 
brought to infer, as it seems to us, that in 
every fresh development science and re- 
search first make solid acquisitions; that 
imagination then seizes on certain charac- 
teristic features of the new material as 
groundwork for romance; and that hu- 
mour, lastly, weaves her light and airy fab- 
ric out of the familiar substance. Or, to 
vary the metaphor, science heaps up the 
pyre ; imagination fires it with the torch of 
romance ; lastly, humour sports in the lam- 
bent glow and brightness of the pervading 
illumination. Now, in the first two of these 
processes, some amount of mental exertion 
is implied in the recipient as well as in the 
agent Xhe student labours with the ambi- 
tion of discovery as well as with the stimu- 
lus of curiosity. The poet or romancer 
creates in his readers that expansion of the 
imaginative faculty which, when the style 
and subject possess novelty, gives effort 
as well as pleasure to the mind. But the- 
humorist's task requires no effort, no exer- 
tion for its comprehension. Whatever fan- 
ciful patterns he may trace on his canvas,, 
whatever freshness nis quaint unexpected 
treatment may give to his topics, the ground- 
work must t>e familiar, and the allusions 
comprehensible at the merest glance. The 
taste of his day has been already built up 
r. 1456 
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by a regular process of education, and he 
has only to work with it at his will, avoid- 
ing in the license of his conceptions any 
such innovation as would startle or confuse 
his readers, if he would not fail in his ob- 
ject. Facility is the essence of his task ; 
facility, that is, as tar as concerns the im- 
pression made by his work ; but assuredly 
it requires some quality very different from 
the facility of an ordinary scribbler to blend 
the familiar with the unfamiliar, the fortui- 
tous with the permanent, in such guise as 
to secure a lasting reputation for nis pro- 
ductions when temporary fashions shall have 
passed away. Even while he dallies with 
the familiar Stock of ideas, the ground may 
be shaking under his feet ; and if he has not 
allied his humour with something more than 
mere conventionalism, he may be doomed 
to sink into the most ignoble of all limbos, 
the limbo of vapid triflers, before the next 
generation shall have winged its flight. 

For taste is evanescent m literature as in 
other things ; and this is true notwithstand- 
ing the vital hold which the great poten- 
tates of genius have retained over human 
S ymp athies from generation to generation. 
“ What ! " it may be asked, “ can taste ever 
change its verdict in respect of such writers 
as a Milton or a Shakspeare ? " Within 
certain limits, and to a certain extent, un- 
questionably it can do so, and has done so. 
Even the genius of Shakspeare g^nd Mil- 
ton expressed itself under conditions which 
were suited only to the stage of civilization 
and opinion attained by their own contem- 
poraries. Unbounded as is an Englishman's 
worship of the one, profound as is his admi- 
ration for the other, would any one at- 
tempting a work of genius now, choose ei- 
ther the topics or the treatment of these 
great masters of the art divine? Preju- 
dice apart, can we affirm that either Ham- 
. let or The Paradise Lost , masterpieces 
though they are, accord thoroughly with 
the canons of taste now accepted for all 
; practical purposes by the educated world ? 
We question the fact on different grounds, 

; and to a different extent ; for this we feel 
glory in confessing, that Shakspeare’s im- 
mortal verse presents for rarer instances of 
superannuation, so to speak, than that of 
Milton, or any other poet of past days we 
• can name. It is in his dramatic plots and 
situations, matters in which he cared not to 
to be original or consistent, that we And 
him frequently out of harmony with our mod- 
ern systems of theatric law. His higher flights 
•of poetry, his portraitures of strong emo- 
tion, express the workings of the hu- 
man heart in imagery suited for all time. 


But Milton, in his more elaborate and 
learned style, does fairly represent — apart 
from mere mannerisms of affectation, of 
which he had none, or obsolete quaintness - 
es of diction, of which he had not many — 
differences of artistic touch between his 
times and our own, which are real and pal- 
pable. We select, as an instance of our 
meaning, a passage of stately measure, and 
lively and varied illustration, and we only 
ask the reader to divest his mind of all pre- 
vious association with the renown of Mil- 
ton's verse, and with the incomparable por- 
traiture of the “ archangel ruined," to which 
this is a prelude, and say, Would the allu- 
sions in the following short passage be at 
all to the purpose, in kindling the imagina- 
tive enthusiasm of a nineteenth century 
reader ? Would they be such as would oc- 
cur to any save a very fantastic nineteenth 
century poet as pre-eminently appropriate 
to his theme? Saturn is reviewing his 
troops in hell : — 


“ And now his heart 

Distends with pride, and hard’ning in his 
strength 

Glories : for never since created man 
Met such embodied force, as named with these, 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes; though all the giant 
brood 

Of Phlegra with th’ heroic race were join'd. 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisoud, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia." 

It is not that the allusions here are to ob- 
scure or unknown subjects, but simply that 
they magnify a set of ideas whose vividness 
is of the past; and that the progress of 
thought and restlessness of inouiry have 
opened up new departments of knowledge 
and new aspects of old facts, since the days 
when Milton's mind was stored, which have * 
had the effect of stimulating fancy in a fresh 
direction. 

Taste, then, we repeat, is evanescent in 
literature as in other things ; and learning 
may be at work preparing a revolution, 
while the established code of aesthetics still 

f overas the workings of imagination and of 
umour. This was the case during the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land ; and the purpose of our present paper 
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trill be to note the formation of the new taste 
which then set in, glancing at it first in its 
rndimental Btages, and then in its later de- 
velopments; and to indicate some charac- 
teristic points in which the humour and 
fancy of this our later age differ from those 
of the century preceding. 

The parents of the elder generation living 
amongst us, were born into a world) the 
choicest mental recreation of which still con- 
sisted mainly of the numerous Essays, which 
now, in their attire of sober brown calf, fill 
some of the least frequented corners of a 
44 gentleman's library," and to the practised 
eye are to be recognized almost instinctively 
by their dimensions, their colour, and their 
honoured but not solicited place on the 
shelves. A complete collection of the best 
known and most popular of these essays 
would extend to not less than forty volumes. 
Historically, they are distributable into three 
cycles : the Taller, Spectator , and Guardian 
of the close of Queen Anne's and beginning 
of George I.'s reign ; Dr. Johnson’s Rambler 
and Idler, Hawkesworth’s Adventurer , Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World, Moore’s World, 
Colman’s Connoisseur, all in the last decade 
of George II. ; and the Mirror and Lounger 
of Henry Mackenzie, the Observer, and 
many others besides, which made their ap- 
pearance from 1779 onwards to near the 
end of the century. In these essays, ac- 
cordingly, we may expect to find, partly by 
the proof positive of constant citation, partly 
by tne proof negative of marked omission, 
what were the sort of references and allu- 
sions in matters of taste which were current 
among our ancestors, — the standards which 
they accepted as orthodox ; the class of ideas 
which they rejected as uncouth, or passed 
over as unobserved or irrelevant. And we 
cite these periodical writings, and not nov- 
els or tales, as the true representatives of 
the dilettante literature of their day, first, be 
cause novels, properly so called, were of la- 
ter date than many of them ; secondly, be- 
cause novels, in Fielding’s and Richardson’s 
time were simply delineations of character 
and adventure, not as they now are, oyer 
and above this, the vehicles of speculative 
generalities ; and, thirdly, because these es- 
says themselves frequently contained certain 
germs of the fanciful or philosophical novel 
characteristic of later times. Thus in the 
Spectator we have the half-burlesque, half- 
sentimental description of Sir Roger de Cov- 
erlv and his doings and sayings, in which 
Addison, by one of those sympathetic strokes 
which mac* true genius, anticipated the pic- 
turesque old-world likings which are now so 
commonly taken for granted. At a later 
date, the purely sentimental cast of fiction, 


or, as some would call it, the subjective style 
of composition, is distinctly outlined in va- 
rious sketches and narratives contained in 
the essays of the 44 Man of Feeling." With 
Mackenzie and Sterne, indeed, tne transi- 
tion to the modern novel of sentiment may 
be said to have been fully made, in all par- 
ticulars, save that one of reference to pre- 
vious conditions of social history, to which 
we desire now to direct more especial atten- 
tion. 

Now, in all the discursive belles-lettres of 
the eighteenth century, there is more or 
less, it cannot fail to be perceived, a cer- 
tain tone derived from the traditions of 
classical literature, shown in a constant 
allusion to ancient poets, historians, and 
philosophers, an implied admission of their 
authority as supreme in all disputed points, 
and often a direct imitation of their style 
and method. It is no doubt a formal kind 
of adhesion throughout. There is some- 
thing stilted and unreal about it. It is the 
loyalty of the trained pupil, not of the 
enthusiastic votary. It seldom makes very 
active demands on the imagination, or even 
on the minor quality of fancy. The truth 
is, that to understand the Past as past, was 
not the curiosity or the relaxation of that 
day. Moral and metaphysical inquiries 
were the real stimulus to thought ; and the 
classic allusions which blended with them, 
however graceful and apposite, were essen- 
tially of a conventional type.* Still, as we 
have said, they constituted the one standard 
of appropriate illustration and indisputable 
authority. The poetic art of Virgil, the 


* There In an eloquent parage In one of Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton’w novels upon the literary character of 
the eighteenth century. “ At that time,” he says, 
44 reflection found its natural channel in metaphysi- 
cal Inquiry or political speculation, — both valuable, 
perhaps, but neither profound. It was a bold, and 
a free, and an inquisitive age, but not one in which 
thought run over its set and stationary banks, and 
watered even the common flowers of verse: not 
one in which Lucretius could have embodied the 
dreams of Epicurus ; Shakspcare lavished the 
mines of a superhuman wisdom upon his fkiry 
palaces and enchanted tales; or the beautifler of 
this common earth” (Wordsworth) “ have called 
forth — 

4 The motion of the spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought; 

or disappointment and satiety” (Byron) 11 have 
hallowed their human griefs by a pathos wrought 
from whatever is magnificent, and grand, and love- 
ly in the unknown universe; or the speculations of 
a great but visionary mind” (Shelley) “ have raised, 
upon subtlety and doubt, a vast and irregular pile 
of verse, full of dim-lighted cells and winding gal- 
leries, in which what treasures lie concealed ! That 
was an sge in which poetry took one path and con- 
templation another : those who were addicted to 
the latter pursued it in its orthodox road* ; and 
many, whom Nature, perhaps, intended for poets, 
the wizard Custom converted into speculators or 
critics.” — The Disowned , chap. xiv. 
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invention of Homer, the wisdom of Socra- 
tes, the criticism of Longinus, the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, united to form a court of 
popular appeal from whose dicta there was 
no escaping. The “wisdom of the an- 
cients, ” ana the genius of the ancients, 
were lauded in proportion to the progress 
which the polite world considered itself to 
be making in the true principles of taste 
beyond the knowledge and practice of the 
generations preceding. It did not occur 
to that polite world anxiously to inquire 
where and in how far the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were right in their principles, nor 
how their position in the world’s history 
came to affect their conceptions of human 
culture. Simply they were the classics ; 
and, being the classics, had as divine a 
right over the province of taste as Tory 
politicians once held a Stuart to have over 
the laws and liberties of England : — and 
this species of classic conventionalism con- 
tinued to be the orthodox test of elegant 
education while the old state of things 
lasted; that is to say, before the French 
Revolution and its stupendous results had 
startled mankind out of all their former 
proprieties. Now be it observed, we dif- 
fer, indeed, entirely from those who assert 
that it was that great crisis in European 
history and society, which, throwing the 
preceding constitution of the world to an 
unmeasurable distance, first awoke, from 
contrast, that interest in bygone thoughts 
and habits of life which is so marked a feel- 
ing of our age. That interest had, as we 
conceive, been in fact growing for a long 
time before, and would eventually have 
supplanted the quasi-classical fashions of 
our great-grandfathers, even if the change 
of taste had not been precipitated, as it no 
doubt was, by the great political convul- 
sion aforesaid. But of this in its place. 
At present we wish to point out distinctly 
the fact of the change. Let any oue read 
two or three essays in the Spectator or Ram- 
bler, and then a few of those by Charles 
Lamb, or let him dip into the works of 
Dickens or Thackeray, or those of almost 
any of the lesser humorists of our own 
generation. Setting aside such peculiarities 
of allusion as might naturally belong to 
the different states of society a hundred 
years earlier or later, what will strike him 
as the most characteristic difference in the 
setting of the two pictures, in the atmos- 
pheric conditions, so to speak, of the two 
regions of taste? Surely it is this: that 
whereas in these our actual times there is 
an ever wakeful sympathy with the past of 
history and society, a feeling sometimes 
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reverential, sometimes regretful, sometimes 
compassionate, always keen and sensitive, an 
interest not only in the great actions, but 
in the every-day lives, the homes, the 
streets, the costume, the occupations, the 
follies, the most trifling gossip of our an- 
cestors, whether remote or only a few gen- 
erations separated from us, in the standard 
writings of the eighteenth century, on the 
other hand, this interest is entirely mute, 
as though a |whole department of intelli- 
gent curiosity had been as yet unopened. 
The style in which the writers of the 
41 Augustan age ” of our literature looked 
back on the England of the past was that 
of immeasurable and self-satisfied superiori- 
ty. Nothing, it seemed to them, was to be 
learned from those epochs of twilight civili- 
zation ; then why waste time in decipher- 
ing their paltry riddles ? These were the 
authorities who voted Shakspeare an in- 
spired barbarian * and would only endure 
his genius in the travesties of Dryden. 
These were the authorities whose histrionic 
conceptions were satisfied with Hamlet in 
the lull dress-coat of St. James’s, and the 
Roman stoic giving himself the mortal 
wound in 44 long gown, flowered wig, and 
lacquered chair.” For though their models 
of taste and fancy were formed chiefly on 
scholastic traditions, yet in the classical 
notions which men affected in the days of 
Anne and the early Georges, there was no 
spirit of antiquarian criticism, no real in- 
telligent sympathy even with old Greece 
and Rome : of 44 Gothic,” or old English 
antiquarianism there was professedly and 
boastingly nothing. The very word Gothic 
was, with our great-grandfathers, synony- 
mous with utter ana contemptible bar- 
barism : 

" La Fable offre h l’esprit mille agnomens 
divers : 

Lh, tous les noms heureux scmblent nds pour 
lc8 vers ; 

•Oliver Goldsmith, a generation later, was scarce- 
ly more enlightened in ids estimate of Shakspeare. 
44 4 Dryden and Howe’s manner, sir,’ said the poor 

{ flayer to the Vicar of Wakefield . 4 are quite out of 
ashion ; our taste has gone back a whole century. 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the plays of Shak- 
speare are the only things that go down.’ 4 How ! * 
said I (the Vicar is the narrator ). 4 is It possible the 
present age can be pleased with that antiquated 
dialect, that obsolete humour, those overcharged 
characters, which abound in the works you men- 
tion ? ’ 4 Kir,’ returned my companion , 4 the public 
think nothing about a dialect, or humour, or char- 
acter, for that is none of their business. They only 
go to be amused, and find themselves happy when 
they can enjoy a pantomime under the sanction of 
Jonsop’s or Shakspeare’s name.*” It, is' evident, 
however, even from this passage, that whatever the 
creed of the arbiters of literary taste might be, the 
unsophisticated populace relished Shakspeare scarce- 
ly less than his own contemporaries had done. 
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TJlysse, Agamemnon, Oreste, Idomen&, 
Helene, Menclas, Paris, Hector, En£e ; 

O ! le plaiaant projet d’un Poete ignorant 
Qai de tant de Heroe va cboisir Childe- 
brand 1 ” 

80 sung the poetical satirist of a foreign 
kingdom, unconscious that Childebrand’s 
day was yet to come, — that the Gothic 
renaissance was looming in the future. 

In the older generation whom we can 
ourselves remember, among ladies and gen- 
tlemen who did not affect deep study, but 
only a fair share of refined cultivation, the 
fruit of training under these influences was 
still apparent, in a somewhat pedantic con- 
versance with the hackneyed stories of 
heathen mythology, in the remembrance of 
readings, more or less extensive, in such 
books as Mel moth's translations of Cicero 
and Pliny, Mrs. Carter’s Epictetus, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, Homer and Virgil as versi- 
fied by our English poets. These studies, 
and such as these, were the credentials of a 
good education eighty, or even seventy 
years ago ; and by them literary taste, ex- 
cept in some few daring spirits, was guided 
controlled, suggested. The cultivation of 
the softer sex was assuredly very inconsid- 
erable in those days compared with the re- 
sults it displays now ; yet we may venture 
to assert that the 44 elegant young female ” 
to whom a paper in the Spectator was 
the prescribed sedative of each succes- 
sive morning* and whose tastes were 
trained in strict accordance with the intel- 
lectual standard therein displayed, would 
in some chapters of acquirement have been 
entitled to put to shame many a pupil of 
the present day advanced in German and 
geology, and distinguished in the class- 
rooms of a ladies' college. Did not Ogilby's 
Virgil and Dryden’s Juvenal occupy the 
most honoured places on the bookshelves 
of that model to her sex described by Ad- 
dison, the well-read Leonora, f even at a 
date when women required the popular 
moralist’s special castigation to rouse them 
out of their ignorance ? 

It would be curious, though beside our 
present purpose, to trace how these airs and 

f traces of classical pedantry in our lighter 
iterature were themselves, in accordance 
with the process which we set out with in- 
dicating, — a result of the laborious classi- 
cal renaissance of the fifteenth century in 

* Miss Berry speaks of herself as in the habit of 
reading (when a child, in 1775) a Saturday paper in 
the Spectator every Sunday morning, to ner grand- 
mother. 

t Spectator , No. 37. 


Europe; how, after the learned had laid 
broad and deep foundations, and poets had 
imitated the classics in their verse, the 
superstructure of sentiment and fancy rose, 
displacing those whimsical extravagances 
of mediaeval chronicle and fable, which, 
when printing first began, were the staple 
t of the press, and which, even in Shakspeare's 
time, had by no means lost their hold over 
the popular mind. It would be curious 
next to trace how a certain blending took 
place between the older taste and what 
was then the new, and how the eclectic 
fancy of the Scud^ris and Calprenddes in 
France formed a school of stilted romance, 
partly chivalrous, partly classic, which 
moulded the taste of the age in that coun- 
try, and to a certain extent in England too, 
till Boileau and Addison and common sense 
gave it the death-blow. In England too, 
we say; for the spirit of French imitation, 
introduced under the second Charles, con- 
tinued long to infect English habits, whether 
in letters or in social intercourse, notwith- 
standing the episode of the Silent Dutch- 
man and his anti-Gallican propensities. 

" We conquered France,” said Pope, •* but felt 
our captive's charms ; 

Her arts and letters triumphed o’er our arms.” 

Thus in the Spectator we often come upon 
traces of warfare which the best writers of 
the age were still waging against the affec- 
tations of a waning fashion. It passed away, 
and'then the gunge of all good composition 
and elegant imagery became, as we have no- 
ticed, a greater or less conformity with the 
modes of ancient literature ; while invention, 
reduced to topics of quiet social speculation 
and humour gave us the prelude to much of 
the essay-writing and novel-writing of our 
own time. 

It is [on the succeeding revolution in 
Fancy’s wheel that we now wish to fix at- 
tention. Our aim is to show how, while 
classical taste (to use the language of the 
schools) still ruled the hour, an under- 
growth of romantic taste struck root, sub- 
tending the accepted fashions, and pushing 
forth a new vegetation, which was soon to 
contest the place of the old and effete fo- 
liage. 

A hint of the coming change may be dis- 
cerned where least we might expect it, even 
in the early pages of the Specta’or. Addi- 
son, notwithstanding the prejudices of his 
age against u Gothicism,” was too much a 
man of genius not to possess sensibility for 
the vigorous and the picturesque where- 
ever it might be found ; and in the rough 
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old ballad of Chevy Chace he discerned the 
workings of true poetry, for which he was 
not afraid to claim the admiration of his 
contemporaries, though in accordance with 
the loyalty to classical precedents which was 
the creed of his age, he sought to establish 
the merits of the ballad in question rather 
on its imagined coincidences with the style 
and treatment of Virgil than on its spirited’ 
description of Border life and habits ; in- 
deed, he owns that without such corrobora- 
tion his favourable judgment of this out-of- 
the-way minstrelsy would naturally have 
laid him open to the charge of singularity. 
For if Chevy Chace had been written in the 
Gothic manner, he says, 44 which is the, de- 
light of all our little wits, whether writers 
or readers, it would not have hit the taste 
of so many ages, and have pleased the read- 
ers of all ranks and conditions.” But what 
then did Addison mean by the Gothic man- 
ner ? it may here be asked ; for he speaks 
as if a style so called were really in vogue 
at the date of his own writing — a style 
clearly not the same with the rough okl 
English balad style, of Chevy Chase . The 
meaning which Addison attached to the 
term Gothic will be apparent if we compare 
this passage in the Spectator with others in 
which the same word is used by him. For 
instance, in one of his criticisms, where he 
is occupied in distinguishing between 44 true 
wit,” 44 false wit,” and 44 mixt wit,” he adduces 
Martial among the . ancients, and Cowley 
among the moderns, as eminent instances 
of this last, and then proceeds, 44 1 look upon 
these writers as Goths in poetry, who, like 
those in architecture, not being able to 
come up to the simplicity of the old Greeks 
and Romans, have endeavoured to supply 
its place with all the extravagances of an 
irregular fancy.” And again, 44 Our gene- 
ral taste iu England is for epigram, turns of 
wit, and forced conceits, which have no 
manner of influence, either for the bettering 
or enlarging the mind of him who reads them 
and have been carefully avoided by the 
greatest writers, both among the ancients 
and moderns. I have endeavoured, in sev- 
eral of my speculations, to banish this Gothic 
taste, which has taken possession among 
us.” * 

From these indications, it is clear that 
44 Gothic ” poetry and 44 Gothic ” art were 
not in Addison’s view what, fifty years later, 
they were in the view of Horace Walpole. 
Addison seems to have understood the 
word as expressive of a certain blending of 
the uncouth and the whimsical, of which 

» No. 409. 
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there were many instances in his day and 
that preceding ; and of which the school of 
poets, called by Johnson the 44 metaphysical 
school,” were perhaps the most systematic 
artists. The real aim and meaning of a 
Gothic revival, in the sense of a due appre- 
ciation of the elements of beauty to be found 
in the self-developed culture of the northern 
nations had been as yet unexplained by the 
philosophy of criticism ; and in the interim 
the progress of real knowledge and taste was 
hampered, as so often happens, by pre- 
tension and imposture, and by the confusion 
of a vague nomenclature. 

Meanwhile, Addison’s criticism on Chevy 
Chace may in all probability have been the 
seed which bore fruit half a century later 
in the collections of Percy, afterwards Bish- 
op of Dromore, who, in 1765, published his 
Religues of Ancient Poetry; at all events, 
Percy cites Addison’s remarks as a prece- 
dent and an excuse for his own undertak- 
ing. The apologetic tone of his preface 
throughout sounds not a little singular to 
our ears in the present day. In connection 
with the subject before us, it is very signifi- 
cant. 

44 In a polished age like the present,” he 
says, 44 1 am sensible that many of these rel- 
iques of antiquity will require great allow- 
ances to be made for them.” And then, 
after citing Dr. Johnson, Warton, and other 
literary characters, as taking an iuterest in 
his work, he adds : 44 The names of so many 
men of learning and character, the editor 
hopes, will serve him as an amulet to guard 
him from every unfavourable censure for 
having bestowed any attention on a parcel 
of old ballads. It was at the request of 
many of these gentlemen, and of others em- 
inent for their genius and taste, that this 
little work was undertaken. To prepare it 
for the press has been the amusement of, 
now and then, a vacant hour amid the leis- 
ure and retirement of rural life, and bath 
only served as a relaxation from graver 
studies. .... The editor hopes he 
need not be ashamed of having bestowed 
some 7 of his idle hours on the ancient litera- 
ture of our own country ( !) or in regaining 
from oblivion some pieces (though but the 
amusements of our ancestors) which tend to 
place in a striking light their taste, genius, 
sentiments, or manners.” Hopes he need 
not be ashamed of critical researches than 
which none are more highly estimated now, 
alike by poet, philologist, historian, and man 
of taste, as furnishing indispensable aid to- 
wards one of the most cherished objects of 
our time — the appreciation of the historic 
Past. 
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8101, Percy's tone of apology was an ad- 
vance upon the confusion of Addison’s ideas 
respecting old English ballads. Percy, at 
least, did not fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that the merit of Cherry Chace depended 
upon its supposed resemblance to the style 
and sentiments of Virgil. On the contrary, 
he clearly indicates toe essential diversity 
of origin and character between medieval 
poetry and the poetry of Greece and Rome. 

By the time Percy entered the field, in- 
deed, much Had been going on in other de- 
partments of taste to roster the glimmering 
interest in these memorials of an age of 
“ barbarism.” Shenstone and Horace Wal- 
pole, in the middle of the century, success- 
fully sought to introduce a reform into the 
arts of landscape gardening and architec- 
ture, of which the chief characteristics 
were an attention to the natural features of 
scenery and a revival of the 44 Gothic ” prin- 
ciples of art. In the World, a fashionable 
periodical of 1753-1755, formed on the or- 
thodox model of the Spectator, we find a 
fancy for Gothic architecture mentioned as 
a recent and prevalent whim, likely to be 
displaced by a still later whim, for Chinese 
construction and decoration. The writer 
in the World speaks of both with equal con- 
tempt ; but while the Chinese fancy, an ex- 
otic imported after Lord Anson’s voyage in 
1 744, proved itself a mere transitory caprice 
and passed away, Gothicism, the purer kind 
— for here, as so often happens, real knowl- 
edge was struggling with pretension — held 
its ground. Horace Walpole was its most 
efficient advocate and champion. Writing 
from Worcestershire just at this time, he 
says : — 44 Gothicism, and the restoration of 
that architecture, and not of the bastard 
breed, spreads extremely in this part of the 
world.” And when in Yorkshire he ex- 


claims with kindling enthusiasm at sight of 
the ancient remains, 44 O what quarries for 
working in Gothic!” His letters are full 
of this new taste, which for many years was 
quite the passion of his life. He worked 
out his own conceptions in what, though it 
seems to us now but a spurious and flimsy 
imitation of mediaeval art, was doubtless 
one of the most important initiatory steps 
in that renaissance movement which has to 
so great an extent given the law to our 
modern aesthetics — the famous toy of 
Strawberry. And not only in architecture 
and decoration, but in literature also, Hor- 
ace Walpole may be said, perhaps by his 
zeal, to have deserved the meed of original- 
ity in this revival more than any of his con- 
temporaries, while, by his lively fancy, he 


almost anticipated the popularizing process 
of time on the materials before him. 

Within the ten years succeeding the pub- 
lication of Percy’s Reliques , appeared Dr. 
Johnson’s and Steevens’s editions of Shah- 
spear e, and Warton’s History of English 
Poetry , both most important labours, as 
turning np the as yet nearly virgin soil of 
English philological research. Antkjuari- 
anism in the various departments of litera- 
ture and art now began to form a school of 
ardent disciples. Dr. Johnson, with senten- 
tious condescension, uttered his celebrated 
dictum, 44 Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses, whatever makes the 
past, the distant, Or the future, predominate 
over the present, advances m in the dignity 
of thinking beings. . . . That man is lit-' 
tie to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona .” Shenstone, devoted to 
song writing as well as landscape-garden- 
ing, found the hunt after old abbeys and 
old ballads congenial to his sense of the pic- 
turesque both m scenery and verse. (Sip- 
tain Francis Grose, from 1773 to 1776, 
made the tour of England and Wales, and 
published its results m four quarto volumes 
of Antiquities , elaborately got up with de- 
scriptions and plates. Gough and Pennant 
prosecuted their topographical investiga- 
tions. The Society of Antiquaries put 
forth in 1770 the first volume of their Arch - 
ceologia. All tended in the same direction. 
Then, after a short interval, followed the 
era of the German classics, and of inquiry 
into the antiquities of Teutonic fable ; and, 
contemporaneously with these, the stupen- 
dous wars and convulsions of the French 
Revolution, giving that impetus to the im- 
aginative faculty which is never so effectu- 
ally supplied as by the vivid experiences 
and sharp vicissitudes of human fate. 

So the train was laid, and preparation 
made for the glowing romance of Walter 
Scott. The Northern Enchanter fired with 
the torch of his genius the pyre heaped up 
by the labour and research of previous stu- 
dents. He first, to any noteworthy degree, 
popularized the new education of taste. 
He brought a poet’s soul to bear on ideas of 
feudality and chivalry, and on the many 
pioturesque aspects of historic and tradi- 
tional lore ; and from his time, not mediae- 
val research only, but mediaeval sentiment , 
may be said to have fairly become a pri- 
mary element in our aesthetic culture. Si- 
lenced now was the orthodox jargon of the 
past about the 44 barbarous productions of 
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a Gothic genius,” and the dread of their 
superseding in the realm of taste that “ sim- 
plicity which distinguished the Greek and 
Roman arts as eternally superior to those 
of every other nation ” ( World , vol. iii. p. 
81). Greek and Roman art, indeed, was 
not deposed from its claims to man’s hom- 
age, but room was conceded in the realm 
of beauty for another and not less influen- 
tial potentate. How does one blast from 
the clarion of the “ romantic * muse pro- 
claim her attributes 1 — 

“ If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of gladsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins grey. 

. When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmeVs white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress alternately 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s 
’grave, 

Then go ; but go alone the while, 

Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile, 

And home returning, soothly swear 
Was never scene so sad and fair.” 

The sentiment soon, in fact, came to be 
far more commonly professed from affecta- 
tion than ignored from indifference; for 
who, pretending to any nineteenth century 
cultivation, would not have been ashamed 
to own that a mediaeval work of art, as such 
— a poem, a picture, a relic, a building, a 
chronicle of past days — exercised no more 
spell over him than the yellow cowslip did 
over the rude soul of Peter Bell ? How 
many lisping ladies, we may be sure, were 
wont to echo Scott’s genuine enthusiasm 
when lionizing visitors over the ruins of 
Melrose Abbey ! “ There is no telling,” he 
used to say, “ what treasures are hid in that 
glorious old pile. It is a famous place for 
antiquarian plunder. There are such rich 
bits of old-time sculpture for the architect, 
and old-time story ior the poet. There is 
as rare picking in it as in a Stilton cheese ; 
and in the same taste — the mouldier the 
better.” * 

Nevertheless, in 1812, Scott’s own lan- 
guage on the new development of taste his 
days had witnessed bore something of the 
character of advocacy, as though its results 
were not yet fully credited with the world 

•See Washington Irving’s Recollection* of Ab- 
bottqford. 
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at large. We allude to a prefatory essay 
in one of his republications of old liter* 
ture. 

“ The present age,” he says, “ has been so 
distinguished for research into poetical antiqui- 
ties, that the discoveiy of an unknown bard is, 
in certain chosen literary circles, held as curi- 
ous. as an augmentation of the number of fixed 
stars would be esteemed by astronomers. It is 
true, these * blessed twinklcrs of the night,’ 
are so far removed from us, that they afford no 
more light than serves barely to evince their ex- 
istence to the curious investigator ; and in like 
manner the pleasure derived from the revival of 
an obscure poet is rather in proportion to the 
rarity of his volume than to its merits ; yet this 
pleasure is not inconsistent with reason and 
principle. We know by every day’s experience 
the peculiar interest which the lapse of ages 
confers upon works of human art. The clumsy 
strength of the ancient castles, which, when 
raw from the hand of the builder, inferred only 
the oppressive power of the barons who reared 
them, is now broken by partial ruin into proper 
subjects for the poet or the painter. . . • 
The monastery, too, which was at first but a 
fantastic monument of the superstitious devo- 
tion of monarchs, or of the purple pride of fat- 
tened abbots, has gained, by the silent influence 
of antiquity, the power of impressing awe and 
devotion. ... If such is the effect of time 
in adding interest to the labours of the archi- 
tect, if partial destruction is compensated by 
the additional interest of that which remains, 
can we deny his exerting a similar influence 
upon those subjects which are sought after by 
the bibliographer and poetical antiquary 1 The 
obscure poet, who is detected by their keen re- 
search, may indeed have possessed but a slen- 
der portion of that spirit which has buoyed up 
the works of distinguished contemporaries dur- 
ing the course of centuries. Yet still his verses 
shall, in the lapse of time, acquire an interest 
which they did not possess in the eyes of his 
own generation. . . . The mere attribute 

of antiquity is of itself sufficient to interest the 
fancy, by the lively and powerful train of as- 
sociations which it awakens.” * 

If these observations upon the taste of the 
day, which take so much for granted that 
Bishop Percy dared only timidly to suggest, 
do notwithstanding appear somewhat trite 
to us fifty years later still, it is because the 
retrospective sentiment has become so much 
more a matter of course now, than it was 
even at the date of the publication of 
Rokeby. * 

We come now to the third stage of the 
assimilating process which we set out with 
describing ; and as we have indicated Hor- 
ace Walpole’s as on the whole the most rep- 
resentative name in the first, or exploring 

• See Lockhart’s Lft of Scott , vol. Iii. p. 30. 
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sta^e, and that of Walter Scott as the great- 
est in the second, or inventive stage, so, if 
we were to point to any productions as 
especially marking the epoch when the ideas 
of the “ Romantic ” type of literature had 
become sufficiently inwoven with the men- 
tal texture of the age to afford material for 
the familiar allusions in which popular hu- 
mour, fancy, or satire, are wont to be con- 
veyed, we should have no hesitation in 
selecting the writings of Charles Lamb. 

When Lamb published the earliest of his 
Essays of Elia , about 1820, the popularizing 
process had, it is evident, already made con- 
siderable advance. Imbued, as Lamb’s 
mind was, with a haunting passion for old 
times and old-world fancies, he would have 
been an inexplicable whim and oddity to 
his generation, had not that generation be- 
come familiarized to a considerable extent 
with the ground over which his humour 
skimmed. Now Lamb can hardly be said 
to have possessed any strong turn for medi- 
aeval imagery. He loved antiquity ; but it 
was rather for its every-day life than for its 
romantic aspects, and principally for the 
genial traits of humanity he could detect in 
the deeds and sayings of other times. He 
was more at home m the metropolis than 
elsewhere ; and more at home with the com- 
mon doings of men than with their exalted 
feats of historic renown. His mind was 
steeped in Elizabethan literature, and in ail 
that was odd and out of the way in that of 
the succeeding period. His quaint humour 
fed itself with perpetual references to the 
human life that had Co-existed with those 
old folios on his love of which he was wont 
so enthusiastically to descant. As he walked 
the streets of London, the murky edifices 
on every side were to him full of sentiment 
and association. And here, if it is not too 
Jluskinesque a classification, we are inclined 
to distinguish between an earlier and a la- 
ter development of the retrospective taste, 
under the terms not indeed to be taken with 
too technical strictness — of the Romance 
of Stone and the Romance of Brick, and to 
assign the origin of the latter in great meas- 
ure to the reveries of the visionary East 
India House clerk. The South Sea House 
and its official underlings, the Inner Tem- 
ple and its old benchers, Christ’s Hospital 
and its juvenile alumni — what congenial 
food did these and suchlike topics furnish 
to the fancy of Lamb ! What a potent 
flavour of sentiment and romance do the 
mingled pathos and playfulness of his con- 
ceptions infuse into scenes and persons 
whom no partiality can characterize as in 


themselves picturesque ! Listen to the 



melancholy : ” — 


“ Reader, in thy passage from the Bank, 
where thou hast been receiving thy half-yearly 
dividend (supposing thou art a lean annuitant 
like myself), to the Flower Pot, to secure a 
place for Dalston, or Shacklowell, or some 
other thy suburban retreat northerly, didst thou 
never observe a melancholy-looking, handsome 
brick and stone edifice to the left, where Thread- 
needle Street abuts .upon Hishopsgatc? I dare- 
say thou hast often admired its magnificent 
portal8Cver gaping wide, and disclosing to view 
a grave court, with cloisters and pillars, with 
few or no traces of goers-in or comers-out — a 
desolation 'something like Balclutha's. 

" This was once a house of trade, a centre of 
busy interests. The throng of merchants was 
here — the quick pulse of gain — and here 
some forms of business are still kept up, though 
the soul be long since fled. Here are still to 
be seen stately porticoes, imposing staircases, 
offices roomy as the state apartments in pala- 
ces — deserted, or thinly peopled with a few 
straggling clerks ; the still more sacred interiors 
of court and committee-rooms, with venerable 
faces of beadles, doorkeepers, directors seated 
in form on solemn days (to proclaim a dead 
dividend), at long worm-eaten tables that have 
been mahogany, with tarnished gilt-leather 
coverings, supporting massy silver inkstands, 
long since dry ; the oaken wainscots hung with 
pictures of deceased governors and snb-govem- 
emors, of Queen Anne, and the two first mon- 
archs of the Brunswick dynasty ; huge charts, 
which subsequent discoveries have antiquated ; 
dusty maps of Mexico, dim as dreams, and 
soundings of the Bay of Panama ! ” 

Pertinent too it is to our present subject 
to remark the manner in which he proceeds 
to describe the personages whose forms min- 
gle with these dreary memories of deca- 
dence. Their interest is made to depend, 
not on the abstract merits or peculiarities of 
each individual, but on tbese in an historic 
point of view, and purely as connected with 
their class-development. It is as a South 
Sea House clerk, and inhabitant of that 
gloomy tenement, not as a man in the more 
general sense, like the Eusebiuses and Ig- 
notuses of our elder humorists, that we care 
to contemplate the insignificant Thomas 
Tame, with his stoop of condescension and 
inward sense of heraldic glory, or arithmati- 
cal John Tipp and his beloved “ fractional 
farthing,” or epigrammatic Henry Man, or 
vocal, rattling Plumer. The romance in 
the background of all this “ Balclutha " 
was the South Sea Bubble, blown and dis* 
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S ewed sixty years * before the degenerate 
ays of which Lamb speaks, but which had 
once given life and importance to the deso- 
late precincts. 

It is beyond the scope of our present 
remarks to attempt any wider consideration 
of the effect which the modern retrospec- 
tive impulse has produced on our litera- 
ture, — most marked and varied in the 
fields of philology and history, where the 
industry of the pioneer has gone on side by 
side with the ingenuity of tne constructor, 
the research which digs up the literary 
bones of past ages with the skill which ad- 
justs and explains them, till literary u re- 
vival ” has become almost methodized to a 
science. We confine ourselves here simply 
to the province of local description and 
allusion, as a special instance of the sort of 
sentiment produced by this powerful direc- 
tion of intellectual sympathy. 

We do not claim for Charles Lamb any 
special inventiveness in selecting this vein 
of humour to work in. It was, as we have 
shown, pointed out by the previous educa- 
tion of taste, and other writers may have 
been as early as he was in divining its 
capabilities. But what we do assign to 
him is the master-humorist’s grace and 
fancy in handling this and other aspects of 
antiquarianism, and the first happy blend- 
ing of them with the moralizing sportiveness 
proper to a popular philosopher. As a 
teacher in the school of moral eesthetics, he 
founded a class-room of his own, and other 
lecturers have not been slow to follow his 
method. That the particular composition 
of fancy which he initiated, does pervade 
our literature to a very great extent at the 
present day, will not be questioned. We 
do not mean that the one species of senti- 
mental antiquarianism has extinguished the 
other, but only that the modern passion for 
retrospective dalliance has gone on enlarg- 
ing its sphere, till, from at first embracing 
little save the monk-and-baron-haunted rel- 
ics of the middle ages, it has come more re- 
cently to invest with a romance of its own 
every pile of human habitation connected 
with noticeable peculiarities of past life and 
character. It is in this department that 
Leigh Hunt — dubbed on other grounds 
the King of Cockneydom — distinguished 
himself, and that play is given to the fan- 
cies of so vast a company of sentimental 
topographers and biographers, and of hu- 

• The first of Lamb’s Essay* of Elia, was published 

about 1820. In that concerning the South Sea House, 
he says he is writiug of his memories forty years 
back. The great year of the South Sea Bubble was, 
u every one knows, 1720. 


morists more or less worthy of the title, in 
our day.* It is in this department espe- 
cially that the genius of Charles Dickens has 
found its happiest exercise. Dickens’s con- 
ceptions of individual character are extrav- 
agant and grotesque ; but his sketches of 
locality, and of class life as connected with 
locality, are wonderfully graphic and pow- 
erful. That they abound in every volume 
of his writings it is unnecessary to state, 
for who is not well acquainted with un- 
doubtedly the most popular serials of the 
serial-loving Victorian era ? And that in 
the pedigree of literary ideas they owe 
their style and colouring to the previous 
inspiration of Charles Lamb, will be, we 
think, sufficiently ob\ ious to any reader of 
such passages as the following, taken almost 
at random from the two earliest of his tales. 
The first is a description of London inns in 
the old days of the road, before the estab- 
lishment of* the fast-coach system, which, 
when Pickwick was written, had not yet 
broken down before the inexorable ad- 
vance of steam and rail, though its days 
were already numbered, and its sphere con- 
tracted: — 

“There are in London several old ions, 
once the head-quarters of celebrated coaches, 
in the days when coaches performed their jour- 
neys in a graver and more solemn manner than 
they do in these times, but which have now de- 
generated into little more than the abiding and 
booking-places of country waggons. The 
reader would look in vain for any of these an- 
cient hostelrie8 among the Golden Crosses and 
Bull and Mouths which rear their stately fronts 
in the improved streets of London. If he 
would light upon any of these old places, ho 
must direct his steps to the obscurer quarters of 
the town ; and there, in some secluded nooks, 
he will find several still standing with a kind or 
gloomy sturdiness amidst the modern innova- 
tions which surround them. 

“ In the Borough especially, there still remain 
some half-dozen old inns, which have preserved 
their external features unchanged, and which 
have escaped alike the rage for public improve- 
ment, and the encroachments of private specu- 
lation. Great, rambling, queer old places they 
are, with galleries and passages and staircases 
wide enough and antiquated enough to furnish 
materials tor a hundred ghost-stories, supposing 
we should ever bo reduced to the lamentable 
necessity of inventing any, and that the world 
should exist long enough to exhaust the innu- 
merable veracious legends connected with old 
London Bridge, and its adjacent neighbourhood 
on the Surrey side." 

* A glance, for instance, at the table of contents 
of such a book as Timbs’s Walks and Talks about 
London (1666.) will show how fertile a branch at 
the ** bookmaker’s ” stock-in-trade the popular taste 
for antiquities supplies. 
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Next let us glance at a sketch, in the 
true retrospective-picturesque, of an out-of- 
the-way square in the metropolis. The hu- 
mour — of which we have space to give an 
inadequate notion only — is distinguished 
from that of Lamb by being broader, more 
farcical, less quaintly meditative ; but it 
bears a like reference to the accessories of 
place and association : — 

" Although a few members of the graver pro- 
fessions live about Golden Square, it is not ex- 
actly in anybody's way to or from anywhere. 
It is one of the squares that have been ; a quar- 
ter of the town that has gone down in the world 
and taken to letting lodgings. . . . 

“ In that quarter of London in which Golden 
Square is situated, there is a bygone, faded- 
tumble-down street, with two irregular rows of 
tall, meagre houses, which seem to have stared 
each other out of countenance years ago. The 
veiy chimneys appear to have grown dismal 
and melancholy, from having nothing better to 
look at than the chimneys over the way.' Their 
tops are battered, and broken, and blackened 
with smoke ; and here and there some taller 
stack than the rest, inclining heavily to one 
side, and toppling over the roof, seems to 
meditate takiug revenge for half a century's 
neglect, by crushing the inhabitants of the 
garrets beneath. The fowls who peck about 
the kennels, jerking their bodies hither and 
thither with a gait which none but town fowls 
arc ever seen to adopt, and which any country 
cock or hen would be puzzled to understand, 
are perfectly in keeping with the crazy habita- 
tions of their owners. . . . 

“ To judge from the size of the houses, they 
have been at one time tenanted by persons of 
better condition than their present occupants ; 
but they are now let off by the week in floors 
or rooms, and every door has almost as many 
plates or bell-handles as there are apartments 
within. The windows are for the same reason 
sufficiently diversified in appearance, being 
ornamented with every variety of common 
blind and curtain that can easily be imagined ; 
while every doorway is blocked up and ren- 
dered nearly impassable by a motly collection 
of chi dren and porter pots of all sizes, from the 
baby in arms and the half-pint pot, to the full- 
grown girl and half-gallon can." 

And here we would revert to the earlier 
portion of our argument, and take occasion, 
from examples such as these, to remind the 
reader how different from anything to be 
found in* the works of our elder wits and 
essayists is the tone of humour adopted by 
these favourite popular writers of our day 
— different just in this attribute of local 
sentiment and association. To make the 
contrast more appreciable, we recommend 
the reader to turn to two numbers of the 
famous periodical already so often cited. 


We cannot dip into the pages of the Spec- 
tator, and not perceive that Addison was as 
true a lover of the London of his time as 
Charles Lamb was at a later epoch, and 
*elt, like that delightful writer, and oth- 
ers who have caught his spirit, the genu- 
ine humourist’s delight in speculating upon 
life and character m spots where men do 
congregate, and the humourist's solace in 
forgetting the burden of self-contemplation 
in sympathy for the moving crowds. Some 
of his pleasantest papers are descriptive of 
the population and the localities as he knew 
them. Thus, in one he sketches the dis- 
tinctive politics of the different quarters of 
the metropolis. A report being spread of 
the death of Louis AlV., whose wars and 
ambitions had made him as great a bugbear 
to England then, as a mightier conqueror on 
the throne of France became a century 
afterwards, the short-faced gentleman takes 
occasion to visit the various coffee-houses of 
the town and city. At St. James’s he finds 
an inner knot of theorists collected round 
the steam of the coffee-pot, disposing of the 
whole Spanish monarchy, and providing for 
all the line of Bourbon in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour. At St. Giles's a board of 
disaffected French gentlemen “sit* upon 
the life and death of the Grand Monarque, 
and discuss their own and their friend’s 
chances of re-established fortunes from his 
demise. At Will's, the resort of wits and 
authors, the names of Boileau, Racine, and 
Corneille, are brought in with reference to 
the event, and regrets are expressed that 
they had not lived to lameut it in fitting 
elegies. At a coffee-house near the Tempi® 
two young lawyers debate pro and con , 
with professional acumen, the claims to the 
Spanish succession, of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and the Duke of Anjou. In Fish 
Street, the fishmonger politician anticipates 
an improved sale of pilchards in conse- 
quence of the event. In Cheapside, the 
bank-speculator laments his recent sale out 
of the Funds, which the French monarch's 
death would infallibly send upwards ; and 
so on. The scenery in the background, the 
London haunts specified, had, it is evident, 
their charm for Addison, but it was an un- 
conscious charm ; to make them matter of 
definite literary description would not have 
occurred to him as relevant to the tastes of 
his readers. It was on the figures of the 
piece that the beholder's eye was to be riv- 
eted ; the localities were dashed in as neces- 
sary but subordinate adjuncts. And the 
same remark applies to another paper to 
which, for a moment, we invite the reader’# 
attention, where he narrates a peregrination 
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by boat and coach through the thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, and describes the 
different classes of the population, high and 
low, pursuing their several avocations dur- 
ing several portions of the twenty-four 
hours. “ The hours of the day and night 
are taken up in the cities of London and 
Westminster by people as different from 
each other as those who are born in differ- 
ent centuries. Men of six of the clock give 
way to those of nine ; they of nine to the 
generation of twelve; and they of twelve 
disappear and make room for the fashiona- 
ble world, who have made two of the clock 
the noon of the day.” It is a really graphic 
description: the fleet of market-gardeners 
plying the river with their goods for sale ; 
the mght hackney-coachmen dispersing in 
the Strand ; the young fruit-buyers jostling 
each other in Covent Garden ; the eager 
bustle of the Exchange ; the ragged ballad- 
singer at the corner of Warwick Street; 
the fine ladies flaunting from shop to shop 
through St. James’s Street and Long Acre. 
And it is precisely the material which sup- 
plies food for what we have called the 
“ romance of brick ” in our days ; for the 
men and women of Queen Anne’s time have 
for us that very ancestral prestige which 
we think so much of, and their haunts are 
consecrated ground to our fancy. But the 
description itself, as penned by Addison, 
was not inspired by any analogous senti- 
ment. For aught that we can see, the con- 
templative moralist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s morning, never spent a thought or a 
care on what his forefathers of the Tudor 
and Stuart days, not to mention times more 
remote, ordinarily imagined or enacted in 
the scenes through which his own daily foot- 
steps led him. Or if such thoughts may 
have suggested themselves from time to 
time, it would seem that, not having been 
yet worked up into literary 4< staple,” they 
were considered wholly inappropriate to be 
put forth in works designed to attract the 
popular sympathies. It might he curious 
matter of speculation, perhaps, to guess how 
many and what kind of thoughts even now 
float before the twilight mooas of our mind, 
which make no present impression, but be- 
long to a class of ideas destined to form the 
literary “ staple ” of another age. But this 
by the way. We think it is very evident, 
as regards our eighteenth century ancestors 
aforesaid, that the estimate they formed of 
their relation to their ancestors, was, on the 
whole, that of a self satisfied superiority, 
which scorned any referenceto the past, as 
possessing, in the mere fact of its historical 
existence, special grounds for our sympathy 
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or curiosity. On this subject Johnson him- 
self was, in some moods of his pugnacious 
mind, very little of a philosopher. “ Great 
abilities,” he said, 4< are not requisite for an 
historian, for in historical composition all 
the greatest powers of the human mind are 
quiescent. He has facts ready to his hand, 
so that there is no exercise of invention. 
Imagination is not required in any high de- 
gree, — only about as much as is used in the 
lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, 
accuracy, and colouring will fit a man for 
the task, if he can give the application 
which is necessary.” * He would nave been 
content with Faust’s summary of the matter 
which constitutes history : — 

" Ein Kehrichtfasz und einc Rumpelkammer, 
Und hochstens eine Haupt-und Staatsnction, 
Mit trefflichen pragmatic hen Maximen, 

Wie sle den Puppen wohl im Monde ziemen.” 

Once more. Of Addison’s graver essays 
none has been more vaunted for its solemn 
grace than that on visiting the tombs in 
Westminister Abbey. But in reading it one 
cannot fail to mark how devoid its tone and 
treatment are of any of the antiquarian sen- 
timent professed by the moralists of our time. 
The thoughts which the contemplation of 
that venerable pile suggest to Addison, grand 
and impressive thoughts though they are, 
have reference to mortality in the general 
sense, in its moral and religious aspects only ; 
local or historical circumstance have no place 
in them, save as enlarging the accessories of 
time and space within which the philosopher 
regards our human fate. The sermon is in 
the buried dust, but not in the stones which 
encase it. 

Still there were places, and there were 
occasions, which could hardly fail to awaken 
in some measure the dormant instinct of ro- 
mantic association with the older chapters 
of English life, even in those non-retrovert- 
ing days ; and it will not perhaps be without 
amusement to exhibit somewhat in detail a 
comparison of sentiment between successive 
observers on visiting the most famous and 
venerable and picturesque of all our provin- 
cial cities; the home of Britain’s choicest 
learning, from the first dawning rays of the 
middle ages to the broad daylight of these 
latter times ; the seat of “ that ancient insti- 
tution,” to use the recent words of one of 
her most gifled sons while smarting from her 
unkindness, where are ‘‘ represented, more 
nobly perhaps, and more conspicuously than 
in any other place, at any rate with more 
remarkable concentration, the most promi- 

* Life, by Boswell (Croker’s edition), vol. i. p. 438. 
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nent features that relate to the past of Eng- 
land/** Sir Richard Steele's description 
of his visit to Oxford, with which we begin, 
is as might be anticipated, the least coloured 
by any tincture of antiquarian sentiment ; 
but then it should be mentioned that his 
purpose in this essay is ironical, and is prop- 
erly a satire upon certain ill-maintained pre- 
tensions to learning in the academicians of 
his day : — 

“ As I am called forth by the immense love I 
bear to my fellow-creatures, and the warm in- 
clination I feel within me, to stem as far as I 
can, the prevailing torrent of vice and ignorance, 
so 1 cannot more properly pursue that noble 
impulse than by setting forth the excellency of 
virtue and knowledge in their native and beau- 
tiful colours. For this reason I made my late 
excursion to Oxford, where those qualities ap- 
pear in their highest lustre, and are the only 
pretences to honour and distinction. Superior- 
ity is there given in proportion to men's advance- 
ment in wisdom and learning; and that just 
rule of life is so universally received among 
those happy people, that you shall see an Ean 
walk bareheaded to the son of the meanest artifi- 
cer, in respect to seven years’ more worth and 
knowledge than the nobleman is possessed of. 
In other places they bow to men’s fortunes, but 
here to their understandings. It is not to be 
expressed how pleasing the order, the discipline, 
the regularity of their lives is to a philosopher 
who has by many years’ experience in the world, 
learned to contemn anything but what is revered 
in this mansion of select and well-taught spirits. 
The magnificence of their palaces, the greatness 
of their revenues, the sweetness of their groves 
and retirements, seem equally adapted for the 
residence of princes and philosophers ; and a 
familiarity with objects of splendour, as well as 
places of recess, prepares the inhabitants with 
an equanimity for their futare fortunes, whether 
humble or illustrious. How was I pleased 
when I looked round at St. Mary’s, and could, 
in the faces of the ingenuous youth, see minis- 
ters of state, chancellors, bishops, and judges ! 
Here only is human life ! Here only the life 
of man is a rational being ! Here men under- 
stand, and are employed in works worthy then- 
noble nature. This transitory being passes 
away in an employment not unworthy of a fu- 
ture’ state, — the contemplation of the great de- 
crees of Providence. Each man lives as if he 
were to answer the questions made to Job : 
‘Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth ? ’ Who shut up the sea with 
doors, and said. Hitherto thou shalt come and 
no farther ? Such speculations make life agree- 
able, make death welcome/’ t 

Next we have Pope describing, in some- 
what ornate aud careful language, a visit 

* Gladstone’s speech at the 8outh Lancashire elec- 
tion, July 18. 1866. 
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to Oxford from Nuneham, Lord Harcourt’i 
seat, where at times he was wont to reside. 
Pope assuredly was not without the poetic 
sympathy which ye4tas towards the past; 
but to him it was an emotion calling for 
elaborate display, scarcely the overflow of 
habitual thought: — 

“ The moon rosfc in the clearest sky I ever 
saw ; by whose solemn light I paced on slowly, 
without company, or any interruption to the 
range of my thoughts. About a mile before I 
reached Oxford, all the bells toll’d in ditferent 
notes; the clocks of every college answered 
one another, and sounded forth (some in a 
deeper, some a softer tone) that it was eleven 
at night. All this was no ill preparation to the 
life I have led since, among old walls, ven- 
erable galleries, stone porticoes, studious walks, 
and solitary scenes of the university. I want- 
ed nothing but a black gown and a salary to 
be as mere a book-worm as any there I con- 
formed myself to the college hours, was rolled 
up in books, lay in one of the most ancient, 
dusky parts of the university, and was as dead 
to the world as any hermit of the desert. If 
anything was alive or awake in me, it was a lit- 
tle vanity, such as even these good men used 
to entertain w’hen the monks of thiir oun order 
extolled their piety and abstraction. For I 
found myself received with a sort of respect, 
which this idle part of mankind, the learned, 
pay to their own species, who are as consid- 
erable here as the busy, the gay, and the am- 
bitious are in your world.”* 

The next pilgrim we summon from the 
land of shades is Horace Walpole, writing 
in 1753. The spirit of retrospective sym- 
pathy is conspicuously at work in the few 
sentences in which he sums up his observa- 
tions : — 

“ On my way I dined at Park Place, and lay 
at Oxford. As 1 was quite alone, I did not 
care to see anything ; but as soon as it was 
dark I ventured out, and the moon rose as I was 
wandering through the colleges, and gave me a 
charming venerable Gothic s<ene, which was 
not lessened by the monkish appearance of the 

old Fellows stealing to their pleasures 

The whole air of the town charms me ; and 
what remains of the true Gothic un-Gibbs’d 
and the profusion of painted glass, were enter- 
tainment enough to me We passed 

four days most agreeably, and I believe 
saw more antique holes and corners than. 
Tom Hearne did in threescore years. You 
know my rage for Oxford. If King’s College 
would not take it ill, I don’t know but I 
should retire thither, and profess Jacobi tism, 
that I might enjoy some venerable set of 
chambers.” 

• Pope’s Letter #, 1 . 188. 
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. Lastly, let us linger and dream with mel- 
lifluous Lamb, and hear him, in his own 
unrivalled music, declare the nature of the 
spell which gave the glory to his vision : — 

“ To such a one as myself, who has been de- 
frauded in his young years of the sweet food 
of academic institution, nowhere is so pleasant 
to while away a few idle weeks at, as one or 
other of the universities. Their vacation too, 
at this time of the year, falls so pat with ours. 
Here I can take my walks unmolested, and 
fancy myself of what degree or standing I 
please. I seem admitted ad eundem. I fetch 
up past opportunities. I can rise at the chapel- 
bell, and dream that it rings for me. In moods 
of humility, I can be a sizar, or a servitor. 
When the peacock vein rises, I strut a gdhtle- 
man-commoner. In graver moments, I pro- 
ceed Master of Arts. Indeed, I do not think 
I am much unlike that respectable character. 

I have seen your dim-eyed vergers, and bed- 
makers in spectacles, drop a bow or curtsey as 
I pass, wisely mistaking mo for something of 
the sort. I go about in black which favours the 
notion Only in Christ Church reverend quad- 
rangle, I can be content to pass for nothing 
short of a seraphic doctor. 

“ The walks at these times are so much one's 
own — the tall trees of Christ’s, the groves of 
Magdalen 1 The halls deserted, and with open 
doors, inviting one to slip in unperceived, and 
pay a devoir to some founder, or noble, or royal 
benefactress (that should have been ours), whose 
portrait seems to smile upon their overlooked 
beadsman, and to adopt me for their own. 
Then to take a peep in by the way at the bat- 
teries and sculleries, redolent of antique hospi- 
tality ; the immense caves of kitchens, kitchen 
fireplaces, cordial recesses ; ovens whose first 
pies were baked four centuries ago, and spits 
which have cooked for Chaucer. Not the mean- 
est minister among the dishes but is hallowed 
to me through his imagination, and the cook 
goes forth a manciple. 

“ Antiquity ! thou wondrous charm, what 
art thou ? — that, being nothing, art everything ! I 
When thou wert, thou wert not antiquity ; thou 
wert nothing, but hadst a remoter antiquity , 
as thou callcdst it, to look back to with blind 
veneration; thou thyself being to thyself flat, 
jejune, modem! What mystery lurks in this 
retroversion 1 or what halif-Januses are we that 
cannot look forward with the same idolatry 
which we for ever revert ! The mighty future 
is as nothing, being everything 1 the past is 
everything, being nothing 1 '** 

From what has been said, it will be evi- 
dent, we apprehend that the sympathetic 
interest in the past which Lamb thus elo- 
quently describes, had been a growing taste 
since the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and was not wholly the result of that start- 

v Essay on Oxford in the Vacation, 


ling catastrophe which is wont to stand be- 
tween literary historians as the great gulf fix- 
ed between old-world and modem ways of 
thinking. That it was helped forward and 
received a more definite character by that 
event wo do not dispute. Undoubtedly the 
overthrow of old institutions and authorita- 
tive creeds did tend in imaginative natures, 
to endue past things and persons with that 
tincture of romance to which the pro- 
saic present seldom attains. But the 
mine h&d been opened; revived Gothi- 
cism had won its disciples ; the rising lite- 
rature of Germany, with all its fascinating 
mysteries of chivalry and legend, would 
have found its vent, war or no war. We 
should have missed some inspired flights, 
some kindling imaginations. On the other 
hand, we might have antedated the calmer 
investigations of a later day. “ Antiquity, 
THOU WONDROUS CHARM ! ” W6 should Still 
have exclaimed, with Charles Lamb. 

And will not the time come when anti- 
quity too shall have ceased to exert its 
witching spell ? Not, indeed, on the most 
imaginative minds, on those to whom the 
the past, the present, and the future each 
possess imperishable sources of ideal power, 
but on the multitude who think their 
thoughts at second hand, and require a cer- 
tain amount of freshness in the ground- 
work of their mental entertainment. Does 
not the rapid disappearance of one after 
another crazy monument of the elder days, 
and the re-clothing^ in modern brilliancy of 
others, point to a time when present inven- 
tiveness will be all in all, past achievements 
nothing ? Even now, when wandering 
through the aisles of some renovated cathe- 
dral, or witnessing, in some specimen of 
nineteenth-century Gothic, the imitative 
skill of a Pugin or a Scott, is it the retro- 
spective sentiment that kindles in us the 
most, or is it the admiration of tact and de- 
sign in the adaptations that have supplied 
former decay, and raised the old art to life 
in modern combinations? New houses of 
Parliament have sprung up where the old 
halls of St. Stephen’s once stood. New offi- 
ces are displacing the dingy tenements 
where Walpole and Bolingbroke once 
swayed the destinies of Britain. Trim rail- 
way stations obliterate thhe memory of old- 
world hostelries, and steam movement gives 
travellers scant time or opportunity to think 
on local traditions, or anything save the 
business of the passing moment and the 
prospects of the future. And so the linger- 
ing fancy that dwells among the ghoets of 
dead generations may — it is no impossible 
contingency — cease one day to fascinate 
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the hnsv world. Nay, will the genuine fac- 
ulty of humour itself find the leisure which 
seems indispensable to its subsistence, when 
the culminating point shall have been reach- 
ed of that material civilisation which, 
though now it aids and impels discovery of 


earth’s buried secrets, threatens in its own 
imperious demands to absorb more and 
more man’s small span of life and force of 
brain in the schemes and competitions of 
the moment ? 


WHY DOST THOU WAIT? 

Poor, trembling lamb ! Ah, who outside the 
fold 

Has bid thee stand, all weary as thou art ? 

Dangers around thee, and the bitter cold 

Creeping and growing to thine inmost heart ; 

Who bids thee wait till some mysterious feeling, 
Thou knowest not what — perchance may 
never know — 

Shall find thee where in darkness thou art 
kneeling, 

And fill thee with a rich and wondrous glow 

Of love and faith ; and change to warmth and 
light 

The chill and darkness of thy spirit’s night 1 

• 

For miracles like this, who bids thee wait ? 
Behold, “the Spirit and the Bride say 
• Come.’ ” 

The tender Shepherd opens wide the gate, 

And in His love would gently lead tnee home. 

Why ahonldst thou wait? Long centuries 
ago, 


Thou timid lamb, the Shepherd paid for thee. 
Thou art His own. Wouldst thou His beauty 
know, 

Nor trust the love which yet thou canst' not 
see ? 

Thou hast not learned this lesson to receive ; 
More blessed are they who see not, yet believe. 


Still dost thou wait for feeling? Dost thou 

say, 

“ Fain would I love and trust, but hope is 
dead. 

I have no faith, and without faith, who may 
Rest in the blessing which is only shed 
Upon the faithful ? I must stand and wait.” 

Not so. The Shepherd does not ask of thee 
Faith iu thy faith, but only faith in Him. 

And this He meant in saying, “ Come to 
Me.” 

In light or darkness seek to do His will, 

And leave the work of faith to Jesus still. 

— Church Journal. 
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From the Eclectic Beview. 

THE GAYWORTHYS * 

We wish to write oar most appreciative 
word of this admirable and unexceptionable 
book. We feel while we read it that a new 
master of fiction has arisen, and some as- 
pects of the book compel us to regard it as 
the most helpful and purposeful story we re- 
member for a long time to have read. It is 
possible that to some of our readers these 
terms of commendation will be rather deter- 
ring than inviting. Fictions with a pur- 
pose are very often exactly the books to 
which one makes up a purpose to give a 
wide berth. Yet within the last few years 
we have had many exceptions to such fears. 
Mr. Kingsley’s finest fictions were written 
eminently with a purpose, and the vast and 
disproportionate structures of Les Misera - 
bles were all wrought together by a pur- 
pose. It would be idle to lay the finger on 
other manifold illustrations. It sometimes, 
however, seems to us that all sorts of socie- 
tarian ideas and theories, may find their 
vent, and fulfil themselves, through the 
pages of fiction. But when some writer 
seeks by the same means to set the dis- 
tractions of nature and life as fine dis- 
cords into a great religious harmony, the 
purpose is suspected and denounced as in- 
artistic and religious cant. Hence a popu- 
lar idea prevails — prevails very extensively, 
too, among religious folk — that while fiction 
is permissible as a recreation when separat- 
ed from religious aims, it becomes disgust- 
ing when subjected to them. Certain orders 
of religious writers have themselves some- 
thing to answer for in this matter. Relig- 
ious stories are usually quite as dreary trash 
as the dreariest of the stuff Mr. Newby’s 
press pours yearly through the third rate 
circulating libraries, for the delight of the 
brainless and heartless daughters of our 
watering places. There are, however, fine 
exceptions to the general dreary desultori- 
ness of religious novels ; but we are disposed 
to regard The Gay worthy* as the finest of 
all. It is full of nature — the scenery of 
woods, and hills, and farms, and hearts, and 
souls. It is full of radiant and kindly hu- 
mour ; and now and then the author shows ! 
that the teeth of wit might not be wanting, 
only that all tilings and characters are be- 
held in such an earnest, but human, and 
pitying, and holy light. There is plenty of 
experience here, innumerable passages which 
reveal what the writer knows and has felt. 

* The Gayicorthys: a Story of Threads and 
Thrums. By the Author of Faith Gartney y s Girl- 
hood. 2 voIb. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


Secret places of the heart are entered, se- 
cret chamber doors thrown open, closets 
where skeletons are kept, and little draw- 
ers where the souvenirs of life are preserved. 
The book has taken possession of us. We 
perceive that it is a book for much-enduring 
usefulness. We implore the publishers to 
get it as speedily as possible into some pleas- 
ant portable, cheap edition. We shall often 
think of it ourselves when we want to make 
some little book present There is not a 
word in it that can do harm, and there are 
hundreds of strokes of the happy pen that 
you feel sure must do good. The sweet, 
quiet power of New England farms and vil- 
lages floats over the pages like breezes from 
rural and sylvan scenes ; pleasant, too, tan- 
talizing suggestive hints of the deeds done 
in New England farm-house kitchens, quite 
impossible, we fear, to our cuisinery and 
epicerian ways; how the heart becomes 
strong and clear in the presence of lonely 
trials, winding chambers of old-world houses, 
with their snow-wreath-like sheets in the 
bed-chamber, and their bright, if blunt, talk 
in the household room, pictures of the quiet 
boat shooting down the river, of travellers 
lost in the solitudes of all but impassable and 
inaccessible mountain chains ; what hearts 
think in the still church, bearing their own 
burden, while the minister talks his big words 
in the same building, but in reality ever so 
many leagues away; the little village, re- 
public of farms, suddenly brought into the 
neighbourhood of noisy ships on stormy and 
adventurous seas, and this with all the strife 
and the attainment of virtue and piety, the 
wearing sense of disappointment and won- 
der, the cark and care of secret sin ; human 
strength and human weakm ss in neighbour- 
hood and in conflict: — all these in fore- 
ground and in back-ground spread out by 
the artist on the canvas, form one of the 
most delightful unities, one of the most per- 
fect, and sense and soul-satisfying pictures 
upon which, through such pages, it s has been 
our lot to look, or our happiness to enjoy. 
We cannot doubt that while the stream of 
books and fictions flows on, bearing its an- 
nual tribute to oblivion, this will hold a 
steady place for many years on the shelves 
of the bookseller ; constantly in request, be- 
cause giving with such charming vivacity, 
and naivete of genius, purity, and piety, if 
not the answer, the rendering into so clear a 
light as sometimes to produce the effect of a 
reply, those questions, those trials, and irri- 
tations, and wants of the human heart which, 
while we in our conceit fancy to be almost 
the sole inheritance of our generation and 
age, are, in fact, the property of all thought- 
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fill and sensitive natures, smitten with the 
painful sense of the disproportion of what 
they are, with what they seek — the dis- 
proportion of the immense and costly fur- 
niture of the soul, with the little round and 
cabin in which it has to content itself with 
setting up the furniture which it feels to 
have the richness of the gilding of eternity. 

Our American cousins are singular peo- 
ple, and they are singular in the stories they 
tell us ; certainly k we fear that we are not 
likely, in some respects, to send them back 
as good as they give us. We do not mean 
in the great masters of letters — no Bul- 
wer, no Thackeray, even in the productions 
of the present — but we fall short in pic- 
tures like those coojured up in The Gay- 
worthy*. We know that we have such liv- 
ing, and feeling, and doing, but our great 
literary artists find it altogether beneath 
their condescension to describe such ways. 
In truth, the want of our English story- 
telling is happy, innocent homeliness. 
Town-life is tne chief ingredient in our 
novels — town-life frequenuy of not a very 
lovely or lovable character; the pleasant 
torture chambers of lawyers’ offices, the ex- 
citements and denouement* of a Brighton 
rendezvous, the bewitcbingly maudlin en- 
tanglements of high life, unnatural inven- 
tions and complications, sheer impossibilities 
made to harrow the sensitive reader like a 
ghost. Our rage for reality makes us utter- 
ly unnatural and unreal, so that one of the 
greatest masters of realism in romance 
now amongst us, and certainly perhaps its 
most popular representative, is one of our 
most unnatural writers. For nature, we 
have often said, is not to be represented by 
walking up and down either Fleet Street, 
Regent Street, or Brighton esplanade ; the 
characters so introduced are natural enough 
to their degree, but they are wanting in the 
unconventional freedom of action. We do 
not take much pleasure in reciting and 
making an inventory* of all the items of a 
lawyer’s office ; the inventory may be real 
enough when made, but what does it all 
come to ? Our writers of fiction seem to 
delight in all but impossible social compli- 
cations, and utterly impossible dilemmas of 
character. Compared with these, the vol- 
umes before us are marked by a simple yet 
sharp naturalness of delineation, indeed, 
it may be most fairly assumed that charac- 
ters become interesting as their experi- 
ences are placed beyond the mere visible con- 
ventional and sensual round of life. It is 
true enough that great multitudes never 
have a life beyond such low and limited 
knowledge ; but it cannot be a very eleva* 
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ting task either to note it or describe it, and 
certainly not to fill whole volumes with it. 
Among the professors of natural science 
and history, there are arachuologists — 
gentlemen who devote themselves to the 
study of the ways and varieties of spiders 
— so* others may devote themselves to the 
study of the ways and varieties of reptile 
or simious tribes. There are observers of 
human nature who seem to imitate them, 
and construct the pages and scenes of fic- 
tion out of the least and lowest aims of 
which human nature is capable. Man’s na- 
ture — in which we include woman’s too — 
is tested by the power and the pressure up- 
on him of invisible worlds and spiritual mo- 
tives, and if the development of the serene 
lives of the lords of the table <T hote and 
the dressing-room, and the fine ladies of 
jewelleiy, drapery, and fashion, reveals the 
lowest side — the laughable and comic side 
— - of our nature, — religion, with its teach- 
ings, and anxieties, and hopes, reveals the 
highest. And here is a cooling and charm- 
ing picture : — 

Only the dock always grows beside the net- 
tle. It is God who takes care of that. Aunt 
Rebecca, in her white dress, with her pure gen- 
tle young face, came out to the door-stone and 
stood behind Sarah. 

The pleasant south wind was blowing through 
the great maples that stood in a row between 
the road and the chip-yard ; the scent of early 
roses came up from the low flower-garden, to 
which a white gate and a few rough stone steps 
led in and down straight opposite the door. 
Further on, beside the drive that wound with 
sudden slope around the garden, to the right, to- 
ward the great bams, stood the long trough,, 
hewn from a tree-trunk, and holding clear cold 
water that flowed incessantly into it through a 
wooden dnet, of halved and hollowed saplings, 
leading from a spring in the hillside, away up 
behind the house. Here a yoke of tired cattle 
were drinking, — the ploughboy standing pa- 
tiently beside; close by the great creatures’ 
heads, upon the trough-rim, perched fearless 
chickens, dipping their yellow bills ; and under- 
neath and around, in the merry, unfailing pud- 
dles, splashed and quackled the ducks. The 
bright June snn, genial, not scorching, bung in 
the afternoon sky. There were birds in the 
maple trees, and the very grass about the door- 
stone was full of happy life. 

Very different indeed are the human 
forms which pass in succession through this 
pleasant book. The bright and wise Joan- 
na Gay worthy is full of things very pleas- 
ant to bear or to tee in print, and if some- 
times sufficiently shrewd,, never cruel nor 
sharp, although she u don’t know what 
some saints would do. i£ there “ wasn’t a 
. 1457 . 
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world round them lying in wickedness," and 
feels aggravated with the perfections of 
Mrs. Proijty, who makes the “ rest of the 
world to be an offset to her righteousness ” — 

“ She’s so faithful among the faithless, and 
always in such a small way ! She darns her 
stockings, — Wednesday nights, — on the right 
side ; and it isn’t evangelical to darn them on 
the wrong. And not to get the clothes dried 
on Monday, when her wash is over, is nothing 
less than Antichrist. It’s mint, anise, and 
cummin, — gnats and needle’s eyes. There 
isn’t any room for Christian sympathy. And 
then look at Mrs. Fairbrother, with her whining 
ways and beautiful submission to her troubles 
and “ chastenings.” Other people are chast- 
ened too, I suppose. But Bhe believes Provi- 
dence keeps a special rod in pickle for her, and 
doesn’t do much else of importance, but disci- 
pline and pity her. I’m tired of going about 
among such people.” 

A fine character, moulded by faith and 
common-sense, is Joanna Gayworthy, fight- 
ing her battle of life, with the great blank 
future opening itself before her. Poor Jo- 
anna ! her soliloquy, with its slight shade of 
disappointment, its heavy heart of grief 
and little dash of bitterness, is very charac- 
teristic, and wc suppose that many lovely 
and estimable women have indulged in 
some such halt L humorous and altogether sad 
feelings : — 

*< l should like, to know how people come to bear 
4heir lives” It was in this wise she began the 
tight. “ A whole winter, shut up there, with 
Jaazaniah Hoogs ! Ten, twenty, sixty winters, 
perhaps.” Joanna gave a little gasping scream 
to herself at the imagination. “And there’s 
Prue. And Jane isn’t much better, whatever 
she supposes. And I wonder what I’m coming 
to. I shall have Becsy for a while, maybe. 
She’s all I’ve got ; and then, somehow, she’ll 
slip away from me, as she did just now ; she’s 
too good for us, I’m afraid; or perhaps some 
prowling missionary will come along f as they do in 
the memoirs , and carry her off to the tigers and 
anacondas . And then I shall take care of fath- 
er • but I can’t keep him for ever ; and Ger- 
shom ’ll grow up and go away, and Prue ’ll go 
after him; and I’m tough, and I shall live 
through it all , and grow fat — that's what it turns 
to with people like me — and nobody ’ll really 
know anything about it, or care for me ; and I 
shall be ‘old Miss Gayworthy ’ for forty Tears 
after I shall wish I was dead and gone. Well ! 
the world must always be full of * other folks,’ 
T suppose, and I shaU bo one of ’em, that’s all.” 

This is the great charm of the book, its 
deep faith in the providential ordering of 
human lives; that “the whole creation 
*travaileth with .ns, and all our minutest 


relations are adjusted lest a single human 
soul should lose its wonderful balance and 
consciousness, and be lost." Yet the au- 
thor says, after reciting the sweetly pathetic 
stories of the two old maid sisters, Kebecca 
and Joanna Gayworthy : — 

I have not done with my two young sisters. 
But this — the story of their youth — is told. 
Many a life-story ends, to human knowledge, 
as abruptly. Fate does not round and finish 
all in the first few years of mortal experience. 
Things don’t go on in eventful succession, day 
by day, in the real years, us they do, page by 
page, in a novel. God gives us intervals ; and 
we can neither skip nor turn the leaves faster 
than they write themselves. Threads drop 
midway m the web, and only the Heavenly 
Weaver can find or reunite them. We wait, 
and grow grey with waiting, for the word, the 
seeming accident, the trifle that may — or may 
never, — He knows — come into the monotony 
of our chilled existence, and alter it all for ns ; 
joining a living fibre once again, that may yet 
thrill with joy, to that we lost, far back in the 
old past, wherein it throbbed so keenly. 

But you will know, now, as you see them so, 
while younger lives press forward to the front, 
and claim the fresher interest, — how it came 
to pass, that, years after, there were these two 
maiden sisters counting uneventful days in the 
old home at Hilbury. 

All that most people knew was, that “ there 
had been once, folks thought, a sort of kindness 
between Gabriel Harts home and Joanqa Gay- 
worthy, but it never came to anythiug; and 
after his father’s mind failed, and his mother 
died, he seemed to give up all thoughts of mar- 
rying, and just settled down to takin' care of 
the old man and looking after the farm As to 
Rebecca, she never uns any way like other 
young j»eople She was a bom saint, if the 
Lord ever made one.” 

This hints to our reader ^the kind of life 
and character drawn in these volumes, and 
he will perceive how different they are from 
those flourishing and romantic complica- 
tions, conventional sensationalism, which 
most of our English novelists encourage : — 

Therefore, you need not expect, O devourer 
of high-flown and deep-laid romance, to find in 
these pages profound mysteries, diabolical con- 
trivance, unheard-of wrongs, and a genera! crash 
of retribution and ecstacy at the end. Yet, in 
ever so simple a New England family, there 
may be privacies and secrets ; there may be 
conflicting interests ; . the tempter may find a 
cranny wherethrough to whisper, beguiling 
souls, by mean motives, to questionable acts. 
“ There is a great deal of human nature id the 
world,” and it isn’t all over the water, where 
there ore lords and ladies, and manorial estates ; 
for upwards of two centuries it has been grow- 
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lug m these New England hills, and bringing 
forth fruit after its kind. Besides, even among 
the granite, gold does gather ; and the well- 
harvested results of two careful lives may pre- 
sent an aggregate at last not at all to he de- 
spised, even in its distribution according to a 
law which recognises no closer sonship in the 
first child than in the ninth. 

We suspect the author of The Gayworthys 
to be a woman; perhaps the evidence is 
unmistakable — passages such as none but 
a feminine hana could have penned, a 
knowledge of the delicate casuistries, we 
may say coquettings, of women’s hearts, 
which if a man had written, be would not 
have rendered with the exquisite, and sen- 
sitive, and unmocking appreciation and 
sympathy with which they are rendered 
here. Moreover, the women assuredly get 
the best of it Say Gair is a glorious girl, 
noble and beautiful enough to set any 
young fellow’s heart dancing at a dangerous 
pace, very natural withal ; quite a heroine, 
and not so much so as td be — 

A creature all too bright and good. 

For human nature’s daily food. 

That Gershom, admirably and naturally as 
he is created and drawn, giving pith and 
wholeness to the story ; a sort of character 
to be met with in any street, that Gershom 
— we say, we do not like a hard, barbaric 
type of character ; a sort of fellow to break 
mothers’ and grandfathers’ hearts, and to 
fancy it is somebody else's fault; a flinty 
young atheist who repels many fine teach- 
ings given to him, represses many fine in- 
stincts within him, but worst of all, has the 
power to repress and cast off the fine and 
noble healthfulness of heart of bis cousin, 
Say Gair. Perhaps nothing makes one 
more irate with a character than to see it 
brought beneath the visible influence of an 
almost Divine nobleness of nature and to 
be insensible to it, and to charge it in a 
way with working its miracles of sweetness 
through Beelzebub. The characters of the 
two stand in a fine, shaip, photographic 
contrast as they are together, having lost 
their way on the grand summits, passing 
over the “East Spur of Old Boarback.” 
The scenery was of wild, bare, mountain 
magnificence ; among the mysteries of cliff 
ana chasm, and solid heights piled up, with 
unexplored ravines and pathless woods, the 
noble girl felt herself quietly and devoutly 
elevated ; thought how grand and high the 
world was, how awful, with its hidden places 
and {vreat mountains, waste lands, ana acres 
of wild, bare, untamable granite — “ no* 
% 


body’s land but God's ! ” The vast sublim- 
ity of texts of Scripture flashed across the 
mind of the beautiful young Puritan girl. 
Over and over she kept saying them to her- 
self with a nice perception : — “ Say,” said 
Gershom — 

" Say ! What are you thinking about ? ” 

Say hesitated a second, and then answered. 

“ ‘ The strength of the hills.' I never knew 
what it was before.” 

“ Well, what is it now 1 ” 

Gershom asked somewhat curiously. Hrf 
had not caught the precise thread of her mus- 
ing. She had not quoted all the words. 

“ The force that is holding all these rocks 
together, with such a might, and keeps them 
up in their terrible plates, particle by particle, 
you know.” 

“ Cohesion, yes ; and gravitation.” 

“ That’s what it says in the philosophies. 
But, Gershom, what is cohesion ? ” 

" You said, one of the forces of nature.” 

“ But those are only names. Gershom, is it 
something living 1 Is it Godf — working His 
work — right < here, and everywhere ? ” Her 
voice lowered timidly and awfully. 

“ I don’t know.” Tho young man’s answer 
was a little constrained. 

Say was out of herself for the moment. She 
forgot to be ruled ; the press of a high thought 
was upon her, that she would not have uttered 
without urging, that, being urged, must be 
uttered in full. 

“ * The strength of the hills is His also,’ ” 
she repeated, slowly. “ It reminded me of 
that. And it seems to mean a living strength. 
Like ours, that is in us.” 

Gershom looked round in Say’s face. It was 
turned away from him, and up toward the tow- 
ering mass that lay beside and behind them, 
filling the whole north-western sky with its 
heights of gloom. 

She was in earnest, then, and this was a real 
thought of hers. There was something curions 
about this child, with her bronze boots, and her 
“ behaviour ; ” with her grown-up elegance, 
that he called frippery ana sham ; her refine- 
ments, that seemed to him, often, grappler as 
he was with realities, the flimsiest of affecta- 
tions, beneath which nothing real and true 
could be. 

******** 

But here was a sudden, spontaneous recog- 
nition of “ something living.” Something liv- 
ing in the dead rock ; something fivmg in the 
old words that sung their mountain psalm to 
the world three thousand years ago. 

Against his will, there was something living 
tonched in the sailor’s soul. And against this 
came up the perplexity, the donbt of a hard 
life, among hard, suffering lives. 

“ The strength of the hills is a venr pitiless 
strength.” This is what he said to her, after 
that silent look, in answer. 

There came a shadow and a questioning over 
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the face that turned now and met his look with 
its own. She waited for more. She hardlj 
understood. 

“ If yon or I had fallen from the cliff among 
these rocks, what would their forces have done 
for us ? ” 

’ “ Crushed us.” The words came with a 
low horror in their tone. 

“ Pitilessly. I said so.” 

“I don’t know.” Say spoke slowly in her 
turn, using his own words, pausing between 
the syllables. 

“ No ; we don’t know. The world is full of 
•awful strength, and men run against it every- 
where, like helpless things, and are crushed. 
If the rocks are pitiless, the sea seems worse. 
The rocks wait, but the sea rushes after you, 
and beats upon you, and fights for your life. 
Then think of all the waste places, where beasts 
and savages howl, and tear, and torture each 
other. And Safe people, in quiet little villages, 
sit together in comfortable meeting-houses, 
dressed up to please each other, and talk about 
God! and think they understand something 
about him ! Handfuls of people in little cor- 
ners of the great world ! And the wars, and 
the tempests, and the starvings *and burnings, 
and drownings and cursings are going on, all 
over it, at the 6elf-same time ! ” 

Say had no reply for this for an instant. It 
was too dreadful in its doubt and its darkness ; 
too overwhelming with its outside force of 
truth. ! 

“ But,” she said, presently, “ God must be 
there. He is everywhere, iou believe it, don’t 
you, Gershom ? ” 

“ I suppose I do. I suppose I believe pretty 
much what other people do. But I can’t set- 
tle everything by rule and line as they do. I 
don’t know much ; and I see terrible mysteries 
in the world.” 

Say sat, and thought silently. All at once 
she brightened. 

“ But these are mysteries of nature, and dan- 
gers of men’s bodies. There’s the soul ; and 
God’s soul is behind His strength, as men’s arc 
behind theirs.” 

“ You’d better not talk to me, Say, about 
these things. I don’t know altogether what I do 
think ; and I have some thoughts you mightn’t 
be the better of.” * 

“O Gershie ! ” was on Say’s lips to cry. But 
she had an instinctive knowledge that with the 
first symptom of personal feeling the talk would 
be over, and she could not have it end just 
so. 

She was silent, but she did not stir. Ger- 
shom waited her movement, and she made none. 
She sat and looked still at the great mountain, 
with its hidden, living strength. 

“ It must be all right ! ” The words escaped 
her at length, half involuntarily. 

“ I wonder what you’d said about men’s souls 
if you’d seen the things I have ! ” This came, 
an utterance almost as involuntary, out of 
Gershom ’s silent thinking. 


Say sat still, and answered never a word. Si- 
lence draws sometimes more than speech. 

“ Grinding, and persecution, ana treachery, 
and meanness, and every sin and shame that 
has a name, or if too bad for one ! ” 

“You must have seen horrible things, Ger- 
shom.” said Say, in a suppressed tone. “ But 
havn’t you seen good things sometimes, too ? I 
know you have.” 

Here, again, there was more upon her lips 
that she dared not speak. His own brave, noble 
doings were quick in her mind, warm at her 
heart ; but Gershom would “ pshaw ! ” if she 
breathed of these to him, and that would end 
everything at once with a cold revulsion. 

“ They were like light in a great darkness,” 
said Gersom, moodily. 

“ But you. say you have not lived at home. 
You have seen the hardest part of life.” 

“ I’ve seen the largest part. And I’ve found 
out something about homes, and your good 
Christian people, too 1” he added with the old, 
bitter sneer. “ 1 tell you, it’s a fine thing, and 
an easy thing, of a pleasant Sunday in a com- 
fortable church, between a good breakfast and 
dinner, with every nerve at rest, to believe 
pretty things about God and religion. But 
what if you were hungry, and had no home ? 
What if your bones were crushed, and if you 
were lying in some hospital, and nobody cared 
for you, and they only counted you ‘ a bed ? ' 
I’ve seen men so, — shipmates. What if your 
whole life w F as nothing but one great pain ? ” 

There was a hush again, till Say said, trem- 
ulously and humblv, speaking beyond herself 
and her little experience, surely that which was 
given her, for herself, and for that other soul 
also, — 

“ I don’t know ; unless I found that God was 
in the pain, too 1 ” 

“ But suppose ” — Gershom went on remorse- 
lessly now, swayed by his own bitter impulse of 
doubt born of the hard things he had seen and 
suffered — “ suppose you’d been deceived, till 
you couldn’t trust them that ought to be your 
best friends ; suppose that you had never known 
more than three people that you could believe 
in, and suppose you’d known them cheated 
and ill-used till it was harder to think of for 
them, than for yourself; supposing you had 
seen all the rest of the world outwitting and 
hustling and chuckling over each other, like 
the devil’s owni children, till you were ready to 
hate the very sun for shining on such things ; 
— where would you find God and goodness in 
all that?” 

Say stood up suddenly before him. Instead 
of a direct answer, she gave, for all his ques- 
tions, a single searching one that rang clear 
over the confusion that was in him. 

“ Gershom Yorse ! do you think you are the 
only soul God has made capable of hating such 
things as these ? ” 

Out of his very scorn he was answered. 

He stood upon his feet too, then. He looked 
again in the glowing young face, that was al- 
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most angry in its bending upon him. It was 
better than if she had tola him of his goodness, 
his bravery; she had charged him boldly with 
a haughty assumption in tins noble hate of his ; 
she had given him a weapon for his innate 
truth to grasp, against his own dark uncertain- 
ties. Something lighted and softened in his 
eyes as he looked upon her. 

" That was* a good word,” ho said, honestly, 
with a changed tone 44 A good word for a last 
one. We'll let that be the end of it.” 

And the sermon Say preached to Ger- 
shom, 44 the good word,” as he called it, is 
exactly what millions amongst us, such as 
hey want to hear ; only, like him, they would 
not recognize the truth in the word, for this 
flinty young barbarian failed to see any- 
thing more than a soul of shallowness and 
affectation in his bright young cousin, and 
went very near, after his long years of sus- 
picion, to the breaking her heart, and the 
withering her life. Of course, it is a piece 
of novelist's consistency and necessity that 
he becomes converted to Say, and that she 
accepts and marries him after all ; but she 
deserved something better, and we could 
have been well content that Gershom should 
have received something more abiding in the 
shape of punishment than a broken leg. But 
the scene we have extracted will sufficiently 
show to our readers what kind of book we 
are introducing to their notice. There is 
not a touch of cant or affectation in the 
whole volume ; but the author has the 
freest and happiest way of letting the light 
fall upon texts of Scripture, in the course 
of conversations among her friends, by no 
forcing or wrenching, but by the simple 
principle of sweet evolution ; if we may say 
so, something like her description of 44 sweet- 
meats, and stories for children'* — 44 bright- 
est sugar tastes the sweetest when mixed 
with pretty colours,” for 44 it takes a little 
essence of something to help the double re- 
finements down,” and 44 stones are further es- 
senced for children upon the like principle — 
white light, broken up into rainbows/’ Our 
author has a very happy art of breaking up 
the white light of life into rainbows; she 
seems to have a great faith in the white 
light, and indeed where could the rainbow 
come from but from the white light shining 
upon a shower of tears ? We must leave 
our readers to make acquaintance with Re- 
becca Gay worthy for themselves — a perfect, 
saintly old maid at last ; — but perhaps, the 
reader will think, not so natural as Joanna. 
With all our high appreciation of the book, 
of course we feel, what all men will feel, 
that in a certain unjust kind of way, the au- 
thor has a faculty of misunderstanding and 
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I underrating all masculine virtues ; but this 
is not extraordinary ; no woman ever suc- 
ceeded yet in painting the portrait of a 
man ; or, to speak more reservedly, never 
with anything like the skill with which she has 
painted her own sex. True, we have in this 
work one picture of a woman with an ut- 
terly sophisticated conscience, otherwise we 
seem to be moving through a perfect cloud 
of cherubim ; and we have no exception to 
to take to it; they all leave a pleasant 
sense of reality and freshness behind them : 
even in Biddy Flynn, in the episode of the 
murder, and the trial of Blackmere — an 
episode which stands perhaps hardly within 
tne structure of allowable art as it is alto- 
gether isolated from the story — and Hul- 
dah, who thinks that 44 if the stars have alL 
got people in ’em like the Lord’s got His 
hanas full ” and Prudence Vorse, and 
Wealthy Hoogs — what names the writer 
does give us from these New England vil- 
lages ! — these, and then especially those 
we have with more distinctness indicated, 
and Grace Lowder, the happy dressmaker, 
who satisfied Say, when her appetite had 
been pampered by the 44 sponge-cake ” of so- 
cial conventionality, with the plain 44 brown 
bread ” of true, good, and homely believing 
and living. Said Say to her Aunt Joanna, 
when on a visit to the old farm : — 

44 I wish I had been born in the country, and 
always lived here,” she said. 44 I think it would 
have made more of me. People’s lives are real 
here, and everybody has one of their own.” 

Aunt Joanna lifted her eyebrows a little. 

44 And not in the city ? ” she said. 

44 Not half so much. Eor the most part, they 
seem to be trying to get into other people’s 
lives. And then everybody makes up their 
minds to all sponge-cake,” Say said, laughing. 
She had never forgotton that misdemeanor of 
her childhood. It had grown into a proverb of 
experience with her. 

44 And the sponge-cake don't go round ? ” 

44 No,” said Say. 44 And, oh dear! I’ve been 
so hungry sometimes for plain brown bread.” 

Under the parable, Joanna knew very well 
what the child meant. 

44 It’s my low taste, perhaps. Mother 
seems to think so ; but I like nice people, too. 
Only there's a kind of common, comfortable, 
realiy-in-eamest living that I always warned to 
know more about.” 


Say sat still a minute, her two hands on her 
lap, holding her work forgetfully ; presently a 
smile crept np to her eyes, and she lifted 
them, smile and all, to Joanna, saying, with a 
quiet, quaint, little ’mischief of her own, 
44 There’s one little cupboard, though, where I 
do go and get a bit now and then.’’ 
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Joanna waited. 

“ And, rich or poor, Grace Lowder has 
more in her than any girl I ever knew.” 

“ Who is Grace Lowder ? ” 

“ She’s a seamstress. I never go without my 
mother’s knowledge, and most often it is about 
the work. But I carry her things sometimes, 
— fruit, and flowers, and books ; and sit and 
read to her while she works. Mother doesn’t ob- 
ject to that; it is different, it is charity. Grace 
Lowder is quite beneath me ; she never need be 
invited, and meet other people, you know.” 

Joanna’s lip curled a little, involuntarily. 
“ How came you to know so much of her ? ” she 
said. 

“ She comes to St. James’ Sunday-school. I 
never noticed her till one day f)r. Linslee 
brought her to our class. Her teacher was ab- 
sent, and all her class except herself. We all 
stared a little, I suppose, as she came in. But 
I stared because I couldn’t help it. Some of the 
girls looked at her in that hard, strange, aston- 
ished way they have as if it were not quite certain 
what order of natural history she belonged to. 
But I thought I had never seen anything more 
lovely. She had on a soft woolen dress, of that 
jutrple gray, just like those grass blooms,” — 
Say glanced across at an old china vase upon a 
corner shelf, filled with graceful spears and 
tassels, among which’pcculiar, soft, gray-purple, 
feathery heads, in the perfection of their natu- 
ral tint, were heaped conspicuously, — “ and 
her shawl was gray, with a narrow stripe of 
purple in the border ; her bonnet, too, with a 
plain purple ribbon crossed upon it. But her 
face was so sweet. She is almost always pale, 
I know now ; her skin in fine and clear as a 
rose leaf; but she was a little frightened at us 
all, and she had such a bright lovely colour! 
and when she lifted her eyes, they were purple- 
gray, too, with long lashes. And her lips 
looked half sad and half happy, just dropped a 
little at the corners, and tucked away into dim- 
ples that showed with the least tremble. She 
was jqst like a picture. But she had a crutch, 
auntie ; she was lame. And yet she was as 
graceful as she could be. She dropped down, 
somehow, into her seat, without any spread or 
rustle ; and the gray dress fall round her like a 
cloud. Nothing she had on was new ; but every 
thing was as nice ns new — without a speck. 
I think that is the thing ; anybody can put on 
new clothes, and be spick-and-span ; but every- 
body can’t wear them, and wear them, and look 
as if they’d never been near any dirt. 

“ Well — that was the beginning of it. Her 
teacher was sick, and had to give up her class, 
and the scholars were divided round. Grace 
Lowder stayed with us. Miss Wcsburn went to 
see her, and found out all about her ; and she 
spoke to some of us about her wishing for more 
work to do, sewing or dressmaking. Her 
mother had been a dressmaker, and had taught 
her the trade; but she had died a year before. 
Miss Wcstbum was married the next summer, 
and she gave her her wedding-dress to make. 
After that she had plenty of work, and mothe r 


has let me go to her. She works at people’s 
houses when they wish it ; but I don’t wisn it ; 

I couldn’t bear that, Aunt Joanna ; Grace Low- 
der’s little room is the pleasantest pla*e I know 
in Selport ! 

“ She boards and lodges just where she did 
for years, while her mother lived. A nice com- 
fortable widow woman keeps the house; she 
was very kind to her mother, Grace says ; and 
Grace has nobody else in the world to go to. I 
asked her one day what she would do if Mrs. 
Hopeley died, or went away. She may go some- 
times to live with one of her sons, who, she 
says, are * likely men, both of ’em, and very 
forrard in their means ; ’ but Grace only smilea, 
and said, there would always be a place for her 
in the world, as long as God kept her here ; she 
was not afraid.” 

Aunt Joanna broke in here. 

“ And this is Selport brown bread ! I don’t 
know what the fine wheat must be,” said she. 

“Tasteless enough, sometimes, — the heart 
all bolted out of it, said Say. 

* * * * * * * * 

“ Why, Say, it’s brown bread to make your 
mouth water ! ” 

“ Down the street to the west — that narrow 
street, auntie, between the high, close houses — 
she has a mew ! She calls it so. The tops of a 
few green trees in some gardens in Front Street, 
a little sparkle of the bay, and a stripe of sky. 
And she watches every night for the sunset. One 
little scrap of a crimson cloud, perhaps, or the 
stripe of sky turned yellow, and shading up into 
blue between the chimney-tops. What would 
she say to look out here over the sea of little 
hills ?* Or to get at cousin Wealthy's dairy 
window, and see down the mountain-side, out 
over the great pond ? ” 

“You say she goes out to work at people's 
houses? ” asked Joanna, rather irrelevantly, as 
it might seem, to the last sentences. 

“ When they want her, yes ; but I think she 
likes her little room best.” 

“ Would she come a hundred miles, think, if 
she could be paid for it ? ” 

“ Aunt Joanna ! you don’t mean ” — 

“ I don't kuow as I do. But I feel exactly, 
just at this minute, as if I was going to have a 
monstrous deal of sewing to do, some time or 
other. Next summer perhaps.” 

Yes, decidedly, the women get the best 
of it ; the author has only ventured on two 
or three men at all. Ned Blackmere is a 
thoroughly drawn character, as cynical and 
hard as Gershom Vorse; but there were 
motives for the cynicism in Blackmcre’s case 
which we do not very much appreciate in 
the young Gershom, who, although he had a 
grandfather loving him to idolatry, and pre- 
pared to bless and help him to any extent, 
in the first instance broke his grandfather'^, 
heart through sheer wilfulness, and then 
rushed out into stupid and sentimental ti- 
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rades against the evil in all human nature 
in general, beginning by acquitting himself 
in particular ; he committed the very cora- 
mon sin, as the writer truly says, of “ over- 
looking the very good by contrast with which 
he judged the evil.” In the night side of 
things, he forgot the day which had been, or 
he believed that it was daylight only in one 
home and its few hearts ; darkness was the 
stuff the rest of the world was made of. 
Blackmere, on the contrary, is one upon 
whom all the winds of circumstance seem 
to have been let loose. After the flight of 
every kind of trouble and disappointment 
around him, the wild, hardy seaman finds 
himself accused of murder, and we really 
feel very much with him when — 

A clergyman came to see him, and spoke to 
him, solemnly, of his situation. 

“ Do you think I need you to come and tell 
me I'm in a fix ? ” said the sailor, curtly. 

The good man, with the best intent, warned 
him against hardness of heart, and reminded 
him that he might shortly be sent to meet his 
God. 

Ned Blackmere took the pipe out of his 
mouth. 44 I'd like to see that person. I’d have 
a word or two to say to Him, if I once found 
Him.” 

The words were blasphemous, perhaps ; 
God's minister was shocked ; it may be God 
saw deeper, and was more pitiful than angry. 

The clergyman stood and uttered a prayer ; 
he would say no more to this desperate sin- 
ner ; he would only plead with Heaven for 
him. 

Blackmere remained motionless and silent, 
holding the pipe in his fingers that otherwise 
he would doubtless have replaced. When the 
petition w^s ended, he held out his hand. 

44 If you meant all that, I thank you ; 
whether anybody heard it or not.” 

But Say converted even this tough piece 
of salt-sea-cable into a man, and a trusting, 
believing heart. We do not know whether 
her version of the doctrine of election would 
be very acccptible to Calvin, or Crisp, or 
Jonathan Edwards: but in the following 
way, after Blackmere’s life, through the 
friendship of his brother cynic, Gershom 
Vorse, had begun again and passed on 
through better results, — when he hap- 
pened, at Say’s invitation, to visit the chapel 
of Hilbury, the village in which the farm of 
the Gayworthys stood, and found the kind 
of gospel presented to his ears producing 
rather a sense of inflammation and indigna- 
tion than peace, — Say preached to him : — 

He sat there in a sort of maze, as in a vision 


one might seem to see a world into which one 
had never been born. 

He wondered if this were the real thing, and 
the great world outside, that tossed, and strug- 
gled, and endured, were a huge mistake. For 
twenty years he had never stumbled into a 
scene like this, and here were people to whom 
it was the soul of their whole lives. Why had 
God given this, and that? If Ho were, and 
if this were His ordained way of finding Him, 
why was it only possible in safe nooks, while 
the wild world was roaring without, and the 
danger of it to be dared by souls made hard 
and reckless to meet it, and the labour of it to 
be done by hands that had no time to lift them- 
selves in prayer. 

The sermon did not help him. After a little, 
he tried not to listen to it. Once he caught 
himself in the beginning of a breath that would 
have been a whistle instantly. It was so hard 
for him, with his vague, bewildered thoughts, 
and his habits of unconstraint, to remember the 
traditional sanctities of the place. 

His dark features gathered themselves more 
than once into a heavy frown, as sentences of 
the preacher broke upon his musing, and forced 
a hearing. Only when his eyes fell upon Say 
they sometimes softened. She watched him 
when he was not looking, and tried to imagine 
what the secret consciousness behind that stern 
face might he like. 

In the morning, Say joined herself to Black- 
mere again, and asked him to come into the 
churchyard. She would show him old grave- 
stones and curious inscriptions. She felt re- 
sponsible for him, since she had brought him 
here, that he should not feel strange or dull. 

They stood by graves inviolate for upwards 
of a century. 

44 They rest quiet enough — all of 'em,” said 
the saiior. 44 Don’t they ? ” 

44 In the hope of a blessed resurrection,” read 
Say, from a gravestone, in answer. 

44 4 Asleep in Jesus,’ ” repeated Blackmere, 
standing before another. 44 Well, they seem 
sure enough about that, somehow. Seems to 
me, when there's so few to be privileged, it 
won’t do to be too certain. How about them 
that never knew whether Jesus cared a hang 
for 'em or not ? ” 

A shadow of contraction passed over Say's 
face at the reckless expression. 

44 1 beg your pardon. I'm a rough fellow. 
I'd no business to come here at all.” 

44 They have all been taught. We all know 
that Ho came to save us.” Say answered his 
first words, now, as if they had been 6poken in 
all reverence. 

44 Do we?” There was a' curl of the lip, 
and a slight sarcasm in the tone. 

The young girl looked pained. 

44 See here ! ” said Blackmere again ; 44 you're 
not the sort of person for me to speak out to, 
so ; and yet, somehow, I can't help it. I don't 
know why ; but you've pot me here, and now 
you make me talk. So u it isn't just the sort 
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of talk, or the wayB of thinking, that you’ve 
been used to, you must think what I*ve been 
need to, and overlook it. I’ve never had much 
good of preachers ; and, till this blessed morn- 
ing, I haven’t set foot in a church for over 
twenty years. And what do they tell me when 
I do come ? You heard it. That man stood 
up, and explained the Almighty’s secret plan. 
He don’t mean to save everybody. Now, I’m 
only a poor devil of a sailor, and, of course, I 
don’t know ; but if I came with a life-boat to a 
wreck, I’d make no such half job of it. I’d 
save every soul on board, or I’d go down try- 
ing." 

day’s heart swelled. She coaid find nothing 
to say. She felt the fearfulness of this Heaven- 
arraigning ; but she felt also the nobleness that 
Heaven itself had given. 

44 He’s laid it all oat, beforehand, and for 
ever. He’s elected some to salvation, and 
some to damnation. I beg your pardon again ; 
bnt that’s the preacher’s word ; and the Bible 
word, too, it seems. And it’s the word my 
life corresponds to. ’Tis easy to tell which 
watch I’m in.’’ 

44 It’s difficult to understand what they mean 
exactly by these doctrines," said Say, timidly. 
“ I've never heard them much except in Hil- 
bnry. I think it was the hard, old way of tak- 
ing Bible words. I couldn’t help thinking 
some thoughts of my own, this morning, while 
Mr. Scareley was preaching." 

Blackmerc wont on again, when she paused ; 
as following out his own reflections, almost 
unheeding her words. 

44 The damnation began when I was nothing 
better than a baby," he said, bitterly. 44 The 
curse came among us then, and it’s gone on 
ever since ; been piled down upon me ho&vier 
and heavier. Did you ever hear about my life, 
young lady ? ’* 

44 1 have heat'd of a great deal that you have 
suffered. I have heard of very noble things 
that vou have done.” 

44 I’ve been in prison for a crime. I’ve got a 
halter round my neck this minute, or the brand 
ef it. Did you know that ? ’’ 

His tone grew sharp and fierce. 

44 1 knew you were accused ; and I knew you 
were proved innocent" 

44 No; not proved. They onlv couldn’t 
make it out against me. Some of 'em believe 
it to this day/’ 

“ I don’t think that. But it has been a hard 
thing. A hard thing given you to beAr," she 
said, slowly, with a hidden meaning of conso- 
lation. 

“ A piece of the damnation. A thing to keep 
me down, and thrust me out. To make a vag- 
abond of me, and clinch the sentence." 

Say trembled, standing there, at the man’s 
passion. 

She had never had to teach. It was hard 
for her trying to guide, even ever so slightly, 
the current of a human thought upon these 
themes of life and death. There was the shrink- 


ing every young soul feels at unveiling its se- 
cret faith. She was far from taking it upon 
herself deliberately to admonish; to set this 
doubting and discouraged spirit right with God. 
She knew, oh 1 very little. She had seldom 
asked herself, even, what she truly did know or 
believe. Life had not put its sternest questions 
to her yet. Bat the thought of this man — 
hard, despairing, defiant, with the recklessness 
of one to whom the truth, whatever it might be 
to others, seemed only a relentless curse — this 
thought, this utterance, drew from her, irresist- 
ibly, per own ; thus, in her first close scrutinis- 
ing of it, in its first waking to a conscious 
strength, demanded of her instantly. 

44 1 can’t make it agree with what Jesus said 
himself," she said, with modest reverence. 
44 4 Not a sparrow falleth to the ground, without 
your Father.’ 4 Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows/ 4 The very hairs ,of your 
head are all numbered.* " 

44 It don’t agree ; but they’re both alike in 
the Bible," returned the sailor bluntly. 

44 4 Knowing, brethren beloved, your election 
of God,’ " Say repeated, thooghtmlly. It had 
been the morning's text. 44 It made me think 
— just his reading it, and the few first sentences 
he said before he came to the puzzling part — 
how comforting it was. That every body should 
be 4 elected ’ to their own particular life, and 
death, and all. Not forgotten, or let stumble 
into it by accident ; but chosen. And I sup- 
pose the noblest souls — the dearest souls to 
God — might be chosen for the hardest. The 
best men in the ship are chosen for the hardest, 
aren’t they, Mr. Black mere ? ” 

The sailor looked full at her, with a strange 
light creeping suddenly over his face — the 
light of a new, gracious thought, gleaming up 
across confused clouds of doubt. There was 
doubt there still, and hardness ; but they were 
shone upon unawares. 

44 And the trust — the honour of it — makes 
it easy ; don’t it ? ’’ 

Blackmere looked at her for two or three 
seconds before replying. 

44 If I could think a thing like that ! ’’ he ex- 
claimed, at last. “ I can stand taking the 
toughest, when somebody must take it ; I’d 
never shirk a weather earing ; that’s what I’m 
cut out for; but a fellow’s spirit’s broke by 
hazing ! " 

44 He doesn’t haze ! ’’ The young girl spoke 
it with an awe, a tenderness, an assurance. 
Blackmere stood gazing at her still, his own 
look melting. 

44 How the Bible verses come up and explain 
each other, when oue begins to think," said 
Say. 44 4 Whom the Lord lovoth lie chasten- 
eth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiv- 
ed.’” 

The words fell slow and musical from her 
lips. The soul of the hard, life-buffeted man 
canght them to itself like pearls. 

They had wandered to the oldest, most se- 
cluded part of the cemetery. Down the Sun- 
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shiny slope above them came now Aunt Rebec- 1 
ca, looking for Saj. The girl moved ap to 
join her. Black mere turned awav abruptly, 
passing down where the far shaded extremity 
of the burial-place joined itself to the natural 
forest. 

" I have had such a strange talk with Mr. 
Black nere,” said Say; and she tried to tell it 
over as they walked up toward the vestry door, 
at the back of the old meeting-house. 

* 4 Elected ! ” repeated Blackmere to himself, ( 
as he plunged along the rustling woodpath, | 
unheeding whither. “ That's a new way to : 
take it ; and a different one from yonder howl* 
ing doctrine. I wonder if the girl’s notion is i 
right. If I thought the tough job had been | 
set me by Him above there, and He cared how I 
I came out, I’d face it in a way that wouldn’t j 
shame the stuff He’s made me of. I could put 
a heart into it. But it never looked that way | 
to me afore ; and how should she know ? And i 
jet, when the child rit op to meet me so, this ! 
morning, holding out her hand for mine, it 1 
seemed, somehow, I don’t know why, as if she’d 
come with a gift in it 1 ” j 

We most positively close the books for : 
fear of being fascinated to more quotation, j 
and we the rather feel guilty in having ! 
quoted so much, as we very well know the i 
book will soon be in the possession of every 
reader. A more restful, helpful, healthful; 
book, we don’t know when we have read ; ! 
and a satisfaction comes with the feeling of i 
the rest from the knowledge that the author 
has not imposed upon herself the task of 
talking good with her eyes shut ; she sees 

— no eyes more plainly see — the disagree- 
able people in the world and in the church 

— the Wilkinses, who “ grew fat on nails 1 
and flat irons twenty years ago,” and who 
now continue ; “ the Simkinses, who are I 
doing the same thing to-day as fast as they 
can.” She sees the great social distinction 
very plainly between all those families who 
sold their nails and flat irons, and soap and i 
candles a generation or two ago, and who, ! 
therefore, constitute society and know each 
other, and those who are now in a nebulous 
state, preparing to roll forth a generation 
or two hence, full orbed, into that radiant 
sphere which the Wilkinses occupy now. 
They are fools who do not see these things ; 
everybody sees them, but with most they 
become so bitter a draught as to warp and 
distort, and to give a feeling like sea-sick- 
ness to all impressions of life. It is a diffi- 
cult thing to see the littleness, the miserable 
narrowness, the subterfuges of conscience, 


the entire throttling, strangling, or ducking 
of conscience bead-over-ears, going on in 
the world, and not to become either sick or 
trustless. Yet there are those — and they 
are wise — who have escaped this an thro- 

{ >hobia, which is the sceptic’s and the world- 
ing’s great disease ; who have attained to 
a wise knowledge of the ills of life and the 
falseness of life, and to a perception of the 
something better, which, like a good seed of 
the kingdom, is sometimes amazingly mu- 
nificent in even the worst souls, and the 
high Divine purpose, which, like a great 
gulf-stream from eternity, flows through the 
ocean of sin and misery, and bears and 
drills into itself humanity, with its wondrous 
variety of words, and works, and ways. 
This describes the character of this pleasant 
book, with its pure homely breath reviving 
in us recollections of old days in the coun- 
try, or impressions of the sweetest pictures 
of dear old Dutch artists ; its happy, sunny 
geniality shaded by the rim of knowledge, 
and sorrow, and suffering round all lives ; 
its faith, like a high unnuenchable star ; its 
reverent application of some of the best 
texts from the Best of Books ; its light and 
radiant conversations ; its bold pictures of 
nature, in which nature is never separated 
from infinite invisible presences and purposes; 
its emancipation from the wearying conven- 
tionalism which palls and sickens upon us 
all, and now-a-davs, when such books are 
more than ever a necessity, makes them 
more than ever an impossibility ; in its own 
perfect roundness, and unity, and com- 
pleteness — always a test of the measure of 
rest and unity to which an artist’s nature 
has attained ; — by all these signs we mark 
the presence of a book which will exercise 
power over the character of competent 
readers by the power of the character in it, 
and lead to the simple and grateful ac- 
knowledgment that one who can write thus 
is tar higher than a mere author or artist — 
a great public benefactor, meeting minds 
and hearts in their stress and straits, and 
! giving them words like bread in their 
strength, and like water in their refresh- 
ment. We only close with the hope that a 
writer so gifted will not peril her usefulness 
or excellence by becoming a mere servant 
of the booksellers, and writing too much. 
We can well afford to wait a few years 
now, if at the end we are .to receive from 
the same pen a work of such a character 
and mark as The Gay worthy * . 
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MADONNA MARY. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Agnes,” £c. 


PART I. — CHAPTER I. 

Major Ochterlony had been very fidg- 
ety after the coming in of the mail. He 
was always so, as all his friends were aware, 
and nobody so much as Mary, his wife, who 
was herself, on ordinary occasions, of an ad- 
mirable composure. But the arrival of the 
mail, which is so welcome an event at an 
Indian station, and which generally affected 
the Major very mildly, had produced a singu- 
lar impression upon him on this special occa- 
sion. He was not a man who possessed a 
large correspondence in his own person ; he 
haa reached middle life, and had nobody par- 
ticular belonging to him, except his wife and 
his little children, who were as yet too 
young to have been sent “ home ; ” and con- 
sequently there was nobody to receive let- 
ters from, except a few married brothers 
and sistert*, who don’t count, as everybody 
knows. That kind of formally affectionate 
correspondence is not generally exciting, 
and even Major Ochterlony supported it 
with composure. But as for the mail which 
arrived on the 15th of April, 1838, its effect 
was different. He went out and in so often, 
that Mary got very little good of her letters, 
which were from her young sister and 
her old aunt, and were naturally overflow- 
ing with all kinds of pleasant gossip and do- 
mestic information. The present writer 
has so imperfect an idea of what an Indian 
bungalow is like, that it would be impossible 
for her to convey a clear idea to the reader, 
who probably knows much better about it. 
But yet it was in an Indian bungalow that 
Mrs. Ochterlony was seated — in the dim 
hot atmosphere, out of which the sun was 
carefully excluded, but in which, neverthe- 
less, the inmates simmered softly with the 
patience of people who cannot help it, and 
who are used to their martyrdom. She sat 


still, and did her best to make out the pleas- 
ant babble in the letters, which seemed to 
take sound to itself as she read, and to 
break into a sweet confusion of kind voices, 
and rustling leaves, and running water, 
such as, she knew, had filled the little rustic 
drawing-room in which the letters were writ- 
ten. The sister was very young, and 
the aunt was old, and all the experi- 
ence of the world possessed by the two to- 

f ather, might have gone into Mary’s thim- 
le, which she kept playing with upon her 
finger as she read. But though she knew 
twenty times better than they did, the soft 
old lady’s gentle counsel, and the audacious 
girl’s advice and censure, were sweet to 
Mary, who smiled many a time at their sim- 
plicity, and yet took the good of it in a way 
that was peculiar to her. She read, and 
she smiled in her reading, and felt the fresh 
English air blow about her, and the leaves 
rustling — if it had not been for the Major, 
who went and came like a ghost, and let 
everything fall that he touched, and hunt- 
ed every innocent beetle or lizard that had 
come in to see how things were going on ; 
for he was one of those men who have a 
great, almost womanish objection to rep- 
tiles and insects, which is a sentiment 'much 
misplaced in India. He fidgeted so much, 
indeed, as to disturb even his wife’s accus- 
tomed nerves at last. 

“ Is there anything wrong — has anything 
happened ? ” she asked, folding up a letter, 
and laying it down in her open work-basket. 
Her anxiety was not profound, for she was 
accustomed to the Major's “ ways,” but still 
she saw it was necessary for his comfort to 
utter what was on his mind. 

“When you have read your letters I 
want to speak to you,” he said. “ What do 
vour people mean by sending you such 
heaps of letters ? I thought you would nev- 
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er be done. Well, Mary, this is what it is 
— there's nothing wrong with the children, 
or anybody belonging to us, thank God; 
but it’s very nearly as bad, and I am at my 
wits’ end. Old Sommerville’s dead.” 

u Old Sommerville ! ** said Mrs Oehter- 
lony. This time she was utterly perplexed 
and at a loss. She could read easily 
enough the anxiety which filled her hus- 
bands handsome, restless face ; but, then, 
so small a matter put him out of his ordina- 
ry ! And she could not for her life remem- 
ber who old Sommerville was. 

“ I daresay you don’t recollect him,” said 
the Major, in an aggrieved tone. 44 It is 
very odd how everything has gone wrong 
with us since that false start. It is an 
awful shame, when a set of old fogies put 
young people in such a position — all for 
nothing, too,” Major Ochterlony added : 
44 for alter we were actually married, every- 
body came round. It is an awful shame !” 

44 If I was a suspicious woman,” said Mary, 
with a smile. 44 1 should think it was our 
marriage that you called a false start and 
an awful shame.” 

44 And so it is, my love ; so it is,” said the 
innocent soldier, his face growing more and 
more cloudy. As for his wife being a sus- 
picious woman, or the possible existence of 
any delicacy on her part about his words, 
the Major knew better than that. The 
truth was that he might have given utter- 
ance to sentiments of the most atrocious des- 
cription on that point, sentiments which 
would have broken the heart and blighted 
the existence, so to speak, of any sensitive 
young woman, without producing the slight- 
est effect upon Mary y or upon himself, to 
whom Mary was so utterly and absolutely 
necessary, that the idea of existing without 
her never once entered into his restless but j 
honest brain. 44 That is just what it is,” he 
said ; 44 it is a horrid business for me, and I 
don’t know what to do about it. • They must 
have been out of their senses to drive us to 
marry as we did ; and we were a couple of 
awful fools,” said the Major, with the grav- 
est and most care-worn countenance. Mrs. 
Ochterlony was still a young woman, hand- 
some and admired, and she might very well 
have taken offence at such words ; but, odd- 
ly enough, there was something in his 
gravely-disturbed face and pathetic tone 
which touched another chord in Mary's 
breast. She laughed, which was unkind, 
considering all the circumstances, and took 
up her work, and fixed a pair of smiling 
eyes upon her perplexed husband's face. 

44 1 daresay it is not so bad as you think,” 
she said, with the manner of a woman who 
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was used to that kind of thing. 44 Come, 
and tell me all about it.” She drew her 
chair a trifle nearer his, and looked at him 
with a face in which a touch of suppressed 
amusement was visible, under a good deal 
of gravity and sympathy. She was used to 
lend a sympathetic ear to all his difficulties, 
and to give all her efforts to their elucida- 
tion, but still she could not help feeling it 
somewhat droll to be complained to in this 
strain about her own marriage. 44 We were 
a couple of fools,” she said with a little 
laugh, 44 but it has not turned out 80 badly as 
it might have done.” Upon which rash 
statement the Major shook nis head. 

44 It is easy for you to say so,” he said, 
44 and if I were to go no deeper, and look 
no further — It is all on your account, 
Mary. If it were not on your account — ” 

44 Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, still 
struggling with a perverse inclination to 
laugh ; 44 out now tell me what old Sommer- 
ville has to do with it ; and who old Som- 
merville is ; and what put it into his head 
just at this moment to aie.” 

The Major sighed, and gave her a half- 
irritated, half-melancholy look. To think 
she should laugh, when, as he said to him- 
self, the gulf was yawning under her very 
feet. 44 My dear Mary,” he said, 44 1 wish 
you would leafn that this is not anything to 
laugh at. Old Sommerville was the old 
gardener at Earlston, who went with us, 
you recollect, when we went to — to Scot- 
land. My brother would never have him 
back again, and he went among his own 
friends. He was a stupid old fellow. I 
don't know what he was good for, for my 
part; — but,” said Major Ochterlony,. with 
solemnity, “he was the only surviving 
witness of our unfortunate marriage — that 
is the only thing that made him interesting 
to me.” 

44 Poor old man 1 ” said Mary, 44 1 am very 
sorry. I had forgotten his name ; but 
really, — if you speak like this of our un- 
fortunate marriage, you will hurt my feel- 
ings,” Mrs. Ochterlony added. She had 
cast down her eyes on her work, but still 
there was a gleam of fun out of one of the 
corners. This was all the effect made upop 
her mind by words which would have natur- 
j ally produced a scene between half the 
| married people in the world. 

As for the Major, he sighed : he was ip 
a sighing mood, and at such moments his 
wife's obtusity and thoughtlessness always 
made him sad. 44 It is easy talking,” he 
said, “ and if it were not on your account, 
Mary — The fact is that everything has 
gone wrong that had any connection with 
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it. The blacksmith's house, you know, was 
burned down, and his kind of a register — 
if it was any good, and I am sure I don't 
know if it was any good — and then that 
woman died, though she was as young as you 
are, and as healthy, and nobody had any 
right to expect that she would die," Major 
Ochterlony added with an injured tone, 
44 and now old Soramerville ; and we hare 
nothing in the world to vouch for its being 
a good marriage, except what that black- 
smith fellow called 4 the lines.' Of course 
you have taken care of the lines," said the 
Major, with a little start. It was the first 
time that this new subject of doubt had oc- 
curred to his mind. 

44 To vouch for its being a good marriage ! " 
said Mrs. Ochterlony : “ really, Hugh, you 
go too far. Our marriage is not a thing to 
make jokes about, you know — nor to get 
up alarms about either. Everybody ^nows 
all about it, both* among your people and 
mine. It is very vexatious and disagree- 
able of you to talk so." As she spoke the 
colour rose to Mary’9 matron cheek. She 
had learned to make great allowances for 
her husband’s anxious temper and perpetual 
panics; but this suggestion was too much 
tor her patience just at the moment. She 
calmed down, however, almost immediately, 
and came to herself with a smile. 44 To 
think you should almost have made me 
angry I ” she said, taking up her work 
again. This did not mean to imply that to 
make Mrs. Ochterlony angry was at all an 
impossible process. She had her gleams of 
wrath like Other people, and sometimes it 
was not at all difficult to call them forth ; 
but, so far as the Major’s 44 temperament " 
was concerned, she had got by much exer- 
cise to be the most indulgent of women «p- 
perhaps by finding that no other way of 
meeting it was of any use. 

44 It is not my fault, my love," said the 
Major, with a meekness which was not 
habitual to him. 44 But I hope you are 
quite sure you have the lines. Any mistake 
about them would be fatal. They are the 
only proof that remains to us. I wish you 
would go and find them, Mary, and let me 
qiake sure." 

44 The lines l " said Mrs. Ochterlony, and, 
notwithstanding her self-command, she fal- 
tered a little. 44 Of course I must have 
them somewhere — I don't quite recollect 
at this moment. What do you want them 
for, Hugh ? Are we coming into a fortune, 
or what are the statistics good for ? When 
I can lay my hand upon them I will give 
them to you," she answered, with that 
culpable carelessness which her husband had 


already so often remarked in her. If it 
had been a trumpery picture or book that 
had been mislaid, she could not have been 
less concerned. 

“When you can lay your hands upon 
them l " cried the exasperated man. 44 Are 
you out of your senses, Mary? Don't 
you know that thev are your sheet-anchor, 
our charter — the only document you 
ave" — 

44 Hu^h,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, 44 tell me 
what this means. There must be some- 
thing in it more than I can see. What 
need have I for documents ? What does it 
matter to us this old man being dead, more 
than it matters to any one the death of 
somebody who has been at their wedding ? 
It is sad, but I don't see how it can be a 
personal misfortune. If you really mean 
anything, tell me what it is." 

The Major for his part grew angry, 
as was not unnatural. 44 If you choose to 
give me the attention you ought to give to 
your husband when he speaks seriously to 
ou, you will soon perceive what I mean," 
e said ; and then he repented, and came 
np to her and kissed her. 44 My poor Mary, 
my bonnie Mary," he said. 44 If that wretch- 
ed irregular marriage of ours should bring 
harm to you I It is you only I am thinking 
of, my darling — that you should have 
something to rest upon ; " and his feelings 
^ere so genuine that with that the water 
stood in his eyes. 

As for Mrs. Ochterlony, she was very near 
losing patience altogether; but she made 
an effort and restrained herself. It was 
not the first time that she had heard com- 
punctions expressed for the irregular mar- 
riage, which certainly was not her fault. 
But this time she was undeniably a little 
alarmed, for the Major's gravity was 
extreme. 44 Our marriage is no more irreg- 
ular than it always was," she said. “I 
wish you would give up this subject, Hugh ; 
I have you to rest upon, and everything 
that a woman can have. We never did 
anything in a corner," she continued 
w*^th a little vehemence. 44 Our mar- 
riage was just as well known, and well 
published, as if it had been in St. George's, 
Hanover Square. I cannot imagine what 
you are aiming at And besides, it is done, 
and we cannot mend it," she added, 
abruptly. On the whole, the runaway 
match had been a pleasant frolic enough ; 
there was no earthly reason, except some 
people's stupid notions, why they should not 
have been married; and everybody came 
to rapidly, and very little harm had come 
of it But the least idea of doubt on 6uch 
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a subject is an offence to a woman, and her ' 
colour rose and her breath came quick, | 
without any will of hers. As for the Major, | 
he abandoned the broader general question 
and went back to the detail, as was natural 
to the man. 

“If you only have the lines all safe,’* be 
said, “if you would but make sure of it 
I confess old Sommerville’s death was a 
great shock to me, Mary, — the last sur- 
viving witness ; but Kirkman tells me the 
marriage lines in Scotland are a woman’s 
safeguard, and Kirkman is a Scotchman 
and ought to know.” 

“Have you been consulting himt” 
said Mary, with a certain despair; “have 
you been talking of such a subject to ” — 

“I don’t know where I could have a 
better confidant” said the Major. “ Mary, 
my darling, they are both attached to you 
— and they are good people, though they 
talk; and then he is Scotch, and under- 
stands. If anything weye to happen to me, 
and you had any difficulty in proving ” — 

“ Hugh, for Heaven’s sake, have clone 
with this. I cannot put up with any more,” 
cried Mrs. Oehterlony, who was at the end 
of her powers. 

It was time for the great coup for which 
his restless soul had been preparing. He 
approached the moment of tate with a cer- 
tain skill, such as weak people occasionally 
display, and mad people almost always, — as 
if the feeble intellect had a certain right by 
reason of its weakness to the same kind of 
defence which is possessed by the mind 
diseased. “ Hush, Mary, you are excited,” 
he said, “ and it is only you I am thinking 
of. If anything should happen to me — I 
am quite well, but no man can answer for 
his own life : — my dear, I am afraid you 
will be vexed with what I am going to 
say — but for my own satisfation — for my 
peace of mind — if we were to go through 
the ceremony again — ” 

Mary Oehterlony rose up with sudden 
passion. It was altogether out of propor- 
tion to her husband’s intentions or errors, 
and perhaps to the occasion. That was but 
a vexatious complication of ordinary life ; 
and he a fidgety, uneasy, perhaps over-con- 
scientious, well-meaning man. She rose, 
tragic without knowing it, with a swell in her 
heart of the unutterable and supreme — 
feeling herself for the moment an outraged 
wife, an insulted woman, and a mother 
wounded to the heart. “ I will hear no 
more,” she said, with lips that hAd suddenly 
grown parched and dry. “ Don’t say 
another word. If it has come to this, I 
will take my chance with my boys. Hugh, 


' no more, no more.” As she lifted her 
| hands with an impatient gesture of horror, 

I and towered over him as he sat by, having 
thus interrupted and ent short his speech, a 
certain fear went through Major Ochter- 
lony’s mind. Could her mind be going? 
Had the shock been too much for her ? He 
could not understand otherwise how the 
suggestion which he thought a wise one, 
and of advantage to his own peace of mind, 
should have stung her into such an incom- 
prehensible passion. But he was afraid and 
silenced, and could not go on. 

“ My dear Mary,” he said mildly, “ I had 
no intention of vexing you. We can speak 
of this another time. Sit down, and I’ll 
get you a glass of water,” he added, with 
anxious affection : and hurried off to seek 
it ; for he was a good husband, and very 
fond of his wife, and was terrified to see 
her turn suddenly pale and faint, notwith- 
standing that he was quite capable of 
wounding her in the most exquisite and 
delicate point. But then he did not mean 
it. He was a matter-of-fact man, and the 
idea of marrying his wife over again in case 
there might be any doubtfulness about the first 
marriage, seemed to him only a rational sug- 

g estion, which no sensible woman ought to 
e disturbed by ; though no doubt it was an- 
noying to be compelled to have recourse to 
such an expedient. So he went and 
fetched her the water, and gave up the sub- 
ject, and stayed with her all the afternoon 
and read the papers to her, and made him- 
self agreeable. It was a puzzling sort of 
demonstration on Mary’s part, but that did 
not make her the less Mary, the dearest 
.and best of earthly creatures. So Major 
Oehterlony put ms proposal aside for a 
more favourable moment, and did all he 
could to make his wife forget it, and 
behaved himself as a man naturally would 
behave who was recognized as the best hus- 
band and most domestic man in the regi- 
ment. Mary took her seat again and her 
work, and the afternoon went on as if 
nothing had happened. They were a most 
united couple, aud very happy together, as 
everybody knew ; or if one ot them at any 
chance moment was perhaps less than per- 
fectly blessed, it was not, at any rate, 
because the love-match, irregular as it 
might be, had ended in any lack of love. 


CHAPTER H. 

Mrs. Ochterlony sat and worked and 
listened, and her husband read the papers 
to her, picking oat by instinct all those lit- 
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tie bits of news that are grateful to people 
who are far away from their own country. 
And he went through the births and mar- 
riages, to see “ if there is anybody we know,” 
— notwithstanding that he was aware that 
corner of the paper is one which a woman 
does not leave to any reader, but makes 
it a principle to examine herself. And Mary 
sat still and went on with her work, and not 
another syllable was said about old Som- 
merville, or the marriage lines, or anything 
that had to do with the previous conversa- 
tion. This tranquillity was all in perfect 

f ood faith on Major Ochterlony’s side, who 
ad given up the subject with the intention 
of waiting until a more convenient season, 
and who had relieved his mind by talking 
of it, and could put off his anxiety. But as 
for Mary, it was not in good faith that she 
put on this expression of outward calm. 
She knew her husband, and she knew that 
he was pertinacious and insisting, and that 
a question which he had once started was 
not to be made an end of, and finally settled, 
in so short a time. She sat with her head 
a little bent, hearing the bits of news run on 
like a kind of accompaniment to the quick- 
flowing current of her own thoughts. Her 
heart was beating quick, and her blood cours- 
ing through her veins as if it had been a 
sudden access of fever which had come 
upon her. She was a tall, fair, serene wo- 
man, with no paltry passion about her ; but 
at the same time, when the occasion requir- 
ed it, Mary was capable of a vast suppressed 
fire of feeling which it gave her infinite 
trouble to keep down. This was a side of 
her character which was not suspected by 
the world in general — meaning of course, 
the regiment, and the ladies at the station, 
who were all, more or less, military. Mrs. 
Ochterlony was the kind of woman to whom 
by instinct any stranger would have appro- 
priated the name of Mary ; and naturally 
all her intimates (and the regiment was 
very 44 nice,” and lived in great harmony, 
and they were all intimate]) called her by 
her Christian — most Christian name. And 
there were people who put the word Ma- 
donna before it, — “ as if the two did not 
mean the same thing ! ” said little Mrs. As- 
kell, the ensign’s baby-wife, whose education 
had been neglected, but whom Mrs. Och- 
terlony had been very kind to. It was diffi- 
cult to know how the title bad originated, 
though people did say it was young Staf- 
ford who had been brought up in Italy, 
and who had such a strange adoration for 
Mrs. Ochterlony, and who died, poor fel- 
low 1 — which was the best thing he could 
have done under the circumstances. 44 It 


was a special providence,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
man, who was the Colonel’s wife : for* to be 
sure, to be romantically adored by a foolish 
young subaltern, was embarassing for a wo- 
man, however perfect her mind and temp- 
er and forest fame might be. It was he who 
originated the name, perhaps with some 
faint foolish thought of Petrarch and his 
Madonna Laura: and then he died and 
did no more harm; and a great many 
people adopted it, and Mary herself did not 
object to be addressed by that sweetest of 
titles. And yet she was not meek enough 
for the name. Her complexion was very 
fair, but she had only a very faint rose-tint 
on her cheeks, so faint that people called 
her pale — which, with her fairness, was a 
drawback to her. Her hair was light-brown, 
with a golden reflection that went and 
came, as if it somehow depended upon the 
state of her mind and spirits ; and her eyes 
were dark, large, and lambent, — not spark- 
ling, but concentrating within themselves a 
soft, full depth of light. It was a question 
whether they were gray or brown ; but at all 
events they were dark and deep. And she 
was, perhaps, a little too large and full and 
matronly in all her proportions to please a 
onthfiil critic. Naturally such a woman 
ad a mass of hair which she scarcely knew 
what to do with, 4 and which at this moment 
seemed to betray the disturbed state of her 
mind by unusual gleams of the golden re- 
flection which sometimes lay quite tranquil 
and hidden among the great silky coils. 
She was very happily married, and Major 
Ochterlony was the model husband of the 
regiment. They had married very young, 
and made a runaway love-match which was 
one of the few which everybody allowed 
had succeeded to perfection. But yet — 
There are so few things in this world which 
succeed quite to perfection. It was Mrs. 
Kirkman’s opinion that nobody else in the 
regiment could have supported the Major’s 
fidgety temper. 44 It would be a great trial 
lor the most experienced Christian,” she 
said ; 44 and dear Mary is still among the 
babes who have to be fed with milk ; but 
Providence is kind, and I don’t think she 
feels it as you or I would.” This was the opin- 
ion of the Colonel’s wife ; but as for Mary, as 
she sat and worked and listened to her hus- 
band reading the papers, perhaps she could 
have given a different version of her own 
composure and calm. 

They had been married about ten years, 
and it was the first time he had taken this 
idea into his head. It is true that Mrs. 
Ochterlony looked at it solely as one of his 
ideas, and gave no weight whatever to the 
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death of old Sommerville, or the loss of the 
marriage lines. She had been very young 
at the time of her marriage, and she was 
motherless, and had not those pangs of 
wounded delicacy to encounter, which a 
woman ou^ht to have who abandons 
ome in such a way. This perhaps 
arose from a defect in Mary's girlish unde- 
veloped character ; but the truth was, that 
she too belonged to an Indian family, and 
had no home to speak of, nor any of the 
sweeter ties to break. And after that, she 
had thought nothing more about it. She 
was inarried, and tuere was an end of it ; 
and the young people had gone to India 
immediately, and had been very poor and 
very happy and very miserable, like other 
youn» people who begin the world in an in- 
considerate way. But in spite of a hun- 
dred drawback?, the happiness had always 
been pertinacious, lasted longest, and held 
out most steadfastly, and lived everything 
down. For one thing, Mrs. Ochterlony 
had a great deal to do, not being rich, and 
that happily quite preserved her from the 
danger of brooding over the Major's fidgets, 
and making something serious out of them. 
And then they had married so young that 
neither of them could ever identify himself 
or herself, or make the distinction that 
more reasonable couples can between “mo” 
and “you.” This time, however, the Ma- 
jor's restlessness had taken an uncomfort- 
able form. Mary felt herself offended and 
insulted without knowing why. She, a 
matron of ten years' standing, the mother 
of children ! She could not believe that 
she had really heard true, that a repetition 
of her marriage could have been suggested 
to her — and at the same time she knew 
that it was perfectly true. * It never occur- 
red to her as a thing that possibly might 
have to be done, but still the suggestion it- 
self was a wound. Major Ochterlony, for 
his part, thought of it as a precaution, and 
good for his peace of mind, as lie had said ; 
but to Mary it was scarcely less offensive 
than if somebody else had ventured to make 
love to her, or oiler her his allegiance. It 
seemed to her an insult of the same descrip- 
tion, an outrage which surely could not 
ha^e occurred without some unwitting folly 
ou her part to make such a proposal possible. 
She went away, searching back into the far, 
far distant years, as she 6at at work and he 
read the papers. Had she anyhow failed in 
womanly restraint or delicacy at that mo- 
ment when she was eighteen, and knew of 
nothing but honour, and love, and purity in 
the world V To be sure, sbe had not occupied 
herself very much about the matter — she 


had taken no pains for her own safety, and 
had not an idea what registrars meant, nor 
marriage laws, nor “ lint*s.'' All that she 
knew was that a great many people were mar- 
ried at Gretna Green, and that she was mar- 
ried, and that there was an end of it. All 
these things came up and passed before her 
mind in a somewhat hurrying crowd; but 
Mary's mature judgment did not disapprove 
of the young bride who believed what was said 
to her, and was content, and had unbounded 
faith in the blacksmith and in her bride- 
groom. If that young woman had been oc- 
cupying herself about, the register, Mrs. 
Ochterlony probably, looking back, would 
have entertained but a mean opinion of her. 
It was not anything she had done. It was 
not anything special, so far as she could see, 
in the circumstances : for hosts of people 
before and alter hail been married on the 
Scottish border. The only conclusion accord- 
ingly that she could come to, was the natural 
conclusion, that it was one of the Major’s 
notions. But there was little comfort in 
that, for Mrs. Ochterlony was aware that 
his notions were persistent, that they lived 
and lasted and took new developments, and 
were sometimes very hard to get rid of. 
And she sighed in the midst of the news- 
paper reading, and betrayed that she had 
not been listening. Not that she expected 
her Imsband’s new whim to come to any- 
thing ; but because she foresaw in it endless 
repetitions of the scene which had just 
ended, and endless exasperation and weari- 
ness to herself. 

Major Ochterlony slopped short when he 
heard his wife sigh — for lie was not a man 
to leave anything alone, or to practise a dis- 
creet neglect — and laid down his paper 
and looked with anxiety in her face. “ You 
have a headache,” he said tenderly ; 44 1 saw 
it the moment I entered the room. Go 
and lie down, my dear, and take care of 
yourself. You take care of everybody else,” 
said the Major. “ Why did you let me go 
ou reading the paper like an ass, when 
your head aches ? ” 

“ My head does not ache. I was only 
thinking,” said Mrs. Ochterlony: for she 
thought on the whole it would be best to 
resume the subject and endeavour to mike 
an end of it. But this was not the Major's 
way. He had in the meantime emptied his 
reservoir, and it had to be filled again be- 
fore he would find himself in the vein for 
speech. 

“ But I don't want you to think,” said 
Major Ochterlony with tender patronage : 
44 that ought to be my part of the business. 
Have you got a novel ? — if not, I'll go 
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over and ask Miss Sorbette for one of hers, j 
Lie down and rest, Mary ; I can see that is 
all you are good for to-day.” | 

Whether such a speech was aggravating 
or not to a woman who knew that it was 
her brain which had all the real weight of 
the family affairs to bear, may be conjec- 
tured by wives in general who know the 
sort of thing. But as for Mary, she was so 
used to it, that she took very little notice. 
She said, 44 Thank you, Hugh ; I have got 
my letters here, which I have not read, and j 
Aunt Agatha is as good as a novel.” If this 
was not a very clear indication to the. Ma- 1 
jor that his best policy was to take himself 
off a little, and leave her in peace, it would 
be hard to say what could have taught him. 
But then Major Ochterlony was a man of a 
lively mind and above being taught. 

44 Ah, Aunt Agatha,” he said. * 4 My dear, 

I know it is a painful subject, but we must, 
you know, begin to think where we are to 
send Hugh.” 

Mary shuddered ; her nerves — for she bad 
nerves, though she was so fair and serene — 
began to get excited. She said, 44 For pity’s 
sake, not any more to-day. I am worn out . 

I cannot bear it. He is only six, and he is 
quite well.” 

The Major shook his head. 44 He is 
very well, but I have seen when a few 
hours changed all that,” he said. 44 We 
cannot keep him much longer. His age, j 
you know; all the little Heskeths go at four, 

I think.” 

44 Ah,” said Mary, 44 the Ileskeths have 
nothing to do with it ; they have floods and ] 
floods of children, — they don’t know what 
it is; they can do without their little things; ] 
but I — Hugh, I am tired — lam not able 
for any more. Let me off for to-day.” 

Major Octerlony regarded his wife with 
calm indulgence, and smoothed her hair 
off her hot forehead as he stooped to kiss 
her. 44 If you only would call things by the 
same names as other people, and say you 
have a headache, my dear,” he said in his 
caressing way. And then he was so good 
as to leave her, saying to himself as he 
went away thnt his Mary too had a little 
temper, though nobody gave her credit for 
it. Instead of annoying him, this little tem- 
per on Mary’s part rather pleased her hus- 
nand. When it came on he could be indul- 
gent to her and pet her, which be liked to 
do ; and then he could feel the advantage 
on his own side, which was not always the 
ease. His heart quite swelled over her as 
he went away ; so good and so wise and so 
fair, and yet not without that womanly 
weakness which it was sweet for a man to 


rotect and pardon and pat up with. Perh- 
aps all men are not of the same way of 
thinking ; but then Major Ochterlony rear 
soned only in bis own way. 

Mary stayed behind, and found it very 
difficult to occupy herself with anything. 
It was not temper, according to the ordinar 
ry pieaning of the word. She was vexed, 
disturbed, disquieted, rather than angry. 
When she took up the pleasant letter m 
which the English breezes were blowing 
and the leaves rustling, she could no logger 
keep her attention from wandering. She 
began it a dozen times, and as often gave it 
| up again, driven by the importunate 
thoughts which took her mind by storm and 
thrust everything else away. As if it were 
not enough to have one great annoyance 
suddenly overwhelming her, she had the 
standing terror of her life, the certainty 
that she should have to send her children 
away, thrown in to make up. She could 
have cried, had that been of any use ; but 
Mrs. Ochterlony had had good occasion to 
cry many times in her life, which takes 
away the inclination at less important mo- 
ments. The worst of all was that her hus- 
band’s oft-repeated suggestion struck at the 
very roots of her exigence, and seemed to 
throw everything of which she had been 
most sure into sudden ruin. She would put 
no faith in it — pay no attention to it, she 
said to herself ; and then, in spite of her- 
self, she iound that she paid great attention, 
and could not get it out of her mind. The 
only character in which she knew herself — 
in which she had ever been known — was 
that of a wife. There are some women — 
many women — who have felt their own in- 
dependent standing before they made the 
first great step in a woman’s life, and who 
are able 1 o realize their own identity with- 
out associating it forever with that of any 
other. But as for Mary, she had married, 
as it were, out of the nursery, and except 
as Hugh Ochterlony ’s wile, and his son’s 
mother, she did not know herself. In such 
circumstances, it may be imagined what a 
bewildering effect any doubt about her mar- 
riage would have upon her. For the first 
time she began to think of herself, and to 
see that she had been hardly dealt with. 
She began to resent her guardian’s careless- 
ness, and to blame even kind Aunt Agatha, 
who in those days was taken up with some 
faint love-affairs of her own which never 
came to anything. Why did not they see 
that everything was right ? Why did not 
Hugh make sure, whose duty it was V After 
she bad vexed herself with such thoughts, 
she returned with natural inconsistency to 
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the conclusion that it was all one of the Ma- 
jor's notions. This was the easiest way of get- 
ting rid of it, and yet it was aggravating 
enough that the Major should permit his 
restless fancy to enter such sacred ground , 
and to play with the very foundations of 
their life and honour. And as if that was 
not enough, to talk at the end of it all of 1 
sending Hugh away ! Perhaps it would j 
have been good for Mary if she had taken : 
her husband's advice and lain down, and 
sent over to Miss Sorbette for a novel. , 
But she was rebellious and excited, and 
would not do it. It was true that they 
were engaged out to dinner that night, 
and that when the hour came Mrs. Ochter- 
lony entered Mrs. Hesketh’s drawing-room 
with her usual composure, and without any 
betrayal of the agitation that was still 
smouldering within. But that did not make 
it any easier for her. There was nobody j 
more respected, as people say, in the sta- 
tion than she was — and to think that it ! 
was possible that such a thing might be, ! 
as that she should be humiliated and pulled 
down from her fair elevation among all | 
these women ! Neither the Major nor any I 
man had any right to have notions upon a 
matter of such importance. Mary tried 
hard to calm herself down to her ordinary 
tranquillity, and to represent to herself how 
good ne was, and how small a drawback af- 
ter all were those fidgets of his, in compari- 
son with the faults of most other men. j 
Just as he represented to himself, with . 
more success, how trifling a disadvantage \ 
was the u little temper ” which gave him the 
privilege, now and then, of feeling tenderly j 
superior to his wife. But the attempt was 
not successful that day in Mrs. Ochterlony's 1 
mind ; for after all there are some things I 
too sacred for discussion, and with which I 
the most fidgety man in the world cannot 
be permitted to play. Such was the result 
of the first conversation upon this startling 
subject. The Major found himself very 
tolerably at his ease, having relieved his mind 
for the moment, and enjoyed his dinner 
and spent a very pleasant evening ; but as 
for the Madonna Mary, she might have 
prejudiced her serene character in the eyes 
of the regiment had the veil been drawn 
aside only for a moment, and could any- 
body have seen or guessed the whirl of 
thoughts that was passing through her un- 
easy mind. 

CHAPTER III. 

The preseat writer has already lamented 
her inability to convey to the readers of 


I this history any clear account of an Indian 
bungalow, or the manner in which life goes 
on in that curious kind of English home : 
so that it would be vain to attempt any de- 
tailed description of Mary Ochterlony’s 
life at this period of her career. She lived 
very much as all the others lived, and gave 
a great deal of attention to her two little 
boys, and wrote regularly by every mail to 
her friends in England, and longed for the 
days when the mail came in, though the in- 
terest of her correspondence was not ab- 
sorbing. All this she did like everybody 
else, though the other ladies at the station 
had perhaps more people belonging to them, 
and a larger number of letters, and got 
more good of the eagerly-looked-for mail. 
And she read all the books she could come 
by, even Miss Sorbette *s novels, which were 
indeed the chief literary nourishment of 
the station ; and took her due share in 
society, and was generally very popu- 
lar, though not so superior as Miss Sor- 
bette for example, nor of obtrusive piety 
like Mrs. Kirkman, nor nearly so well off 
as Mrs. Hesketh. Perhaps these three 
ladies, who were the natural leaders of 
society, liked Mary all the better because 
she did not come in direct contact with 
their claims ; though if it had ever entered 
into Mrs. Ochterlony’s head to set up a dis- 
tinct standard, no doubt the masses would 
have flocked to it, and the peace of the 
station might have been put in jeopardy. 
But as no such ambitious project was m her 
mind, Mary kept her popularity with every- 
body, and gained besides that character of 
“ She could an if she would,” which goes 
a great deal farther than the limited repu- 
tation of any actual achievement. She was 
very good to the new people, the young 
people, the recent arrivals, and managed to 
make them feel at home sooner than any- 
body else could, which was a very useful 
gift in such a society ; and then a wife who 
bore her husband’s fidgets so serenely was 
naturally a model and example for all the 
new wives. • 

“ I am sure nobody else in the station 
could do so well,” Mrs. Kirkman said. 
“The most experienced Christian would 
find it a trying task. But then some peo- 
ple are so mercifully fitted for their posi- 
tion in life. I don't think she feels it as 
you or I should.” This w$s said, not as im- 
plying that little Mrs. Ajskell — to whom 
the words were ostensibly addressed — had 
peculiarly sensitive feelings, or was in any 
way to be associated with the Colonel’s wile, 
but only because it was a favourite way 
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Mm. Kirkman had of bringing herself down 
to her audience, and uniting herself, as it 
were, to ordinary humanity; for if there 
was one thing more than another for which 
she was distinguished, it was her beautiful 
Christian humility ; and this was the sense 
in which she now spoke. 

“ Please don't say so,” cried the ensign's 
wife, who was an unmanageable eighteen- 
year-old, half-Irish creature. “ I am sure 
she has twenty thousand times more feeling 
than you and — than both of us put togeth- 
er. It's because she is real good ; and the 
Major is an old dear. He is a fidget and 
he’s awfully aggravating, and he puts one 
in a passion ; but he's an old dear, and so 
ou would say if you knew him as well as 

do.” 

Mrs Kirkman regarded the creature by 
her side, as may be supposed, with the calm 
content which her utterance merited. She 
looked at her, out of those “ down-dropt,” 
half-veiled eyes, with that look which every- 
body in the station knew so well, as if she 
was looking down from an infinite distance 
with a serene surprise which was too far off 
and elevated to partake of the nature of 
disgust. If she knew him as well as this 
baby did ! But the Colonel's wife did not 
take any notice of the audacious sugges- 
tion. It was her duty, instead of resenting 
the impertinence to herself, to improve the 
occasion for the offender's own sake. 

“ My dear, there is nobody really good,” 
said Mrs. Kirkman. “We have the highest 
authority for that. I wish I could think 
dear Mary was possessed of the true secret 
of a higher life; but she has so much of 
that natural amiability, you know, which is, 
of all things, the most dangerous for the 
soul. I would rather, for my part, she was 
not so * good ' as you say. It is all filthy 
rags,” said Mrs. Kirkman, with a sigh. “ It 
might be for the good of her soul to be 
brought low, and forced to abandon these 
refuges of lies ” — 

Upon which the little Irish wild-Indian 
blazed up with natural fury. 

“ I don't believe she ever told a lie in her 
life. HI swear to all the lies she tells,” 
cried the foolish little woman ; “ and as for 
rags — it's horrible to talk so. If you only 
knew — if you only could think — how 
kind she was to me ! ” 

For this absurd little hapless child had 
had a baby, as might have been expected, 
and would have been in rags indeed* and 
everything that is miserable, but for Mary, 
who had taken her in hand ; and being not 
much more than a baby herself, and not 
strong yet, and having her heart in her 


mouth, she burst out crying, as might have 
been expected too. • 

This was a result which her companion 
had not in the least calculated upon, for 
Mrs. Kirkman, notwithstanding her belief 
in Mary's insensibility, had not very lively 
feelings, and was not quick at divining 
other people. But she was a good woman 
notwithstanding all her talk. She came 
down off her mountain top, and soothed 
her little visitor, and gave her a glass of 
wine, and even kissed her, to make matters 
up. 

“ I know she has a way, when people are 
sick ” — said the Colonel's wife ; and then, 
after that confession, she sighed again. 44 If 
only she does not put her trust in her own 
works,” Mrs. Kirkman added. 

For, to tell the truth, the Chaplain of the 
regiment was not (as she thought) a spirit- 
ual-minded man, and the Colonel’s wife was 
troubled by an abiding consciousness that it 
was into her hands that Providence hail 
committed the souls of the st ation — “ Which 
was an awful responsibility for a sinful 
creature,” she said in her letters home ; 
“ and one that required constant watch over 
herself.” 

Perhaps, in a slightly different way, Mrs. 
Ocbterlony would have been similarly put 
down and defended in the other two centres 
of society at the station. “ She is intelli- 
gent,” Miss Sorbette said ; “ I don't deny 
that she is intelligent ; but I would not say 
she was superior. She is fond of reading, 
but then most people are fond of reading, 
when it's amusing, you know. She is a little 
too like Amelia in ‘ Vanity Fair.' She is 
one of the sweet women. In a general 
way, I can't bear sweet women ; but I must 
confess she is the very best specimen 1 ever 
saw.” 

As for Mrs. Hesketh, her opinion was npt 
much worth stating in words. If she had 
any fault to find with Mrs. Ochterlony, it 
was because Mary had sometimes a good 
deal of trouble in making the two ends 
meet. “ I cannot endure people that are al- 
ways having anxieties,” saia the rich wo- 
man of the station, who had an idea that 
everybody could be comfortable if they 
likea, and that it was an offence to all bis 
neighbours when a man insisted on being 
poor; but at the same time everybody 
knew that she was very fond of Mary. 
This had been the general opinion of her 
for all these years, and naturally Mrs. Och- 
terlony was used to it, and, without being 
at all vain on the subject, had that sense ot 
the atmosphere of general esteem and re- 
gard which surrounded her, which has a 
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favourable influence upon every character, pray for, should be some startling Wow to lead 
and which did a great deal to give her that ner back to a better state of mind. But 
sweet composure and serenity for which she naturally that was a kind of discipline 
was famed. But from the time of that first which for herself, or indeed for anybody 
conversation with her husband, a change else, Mary was not for enough advanced to 
came upon the Madonna of the station, desire. 

It was not perceptible to the general vision, Perhaps, however, it was partly true 
yet there were individual eyes which found about the pride. Mrs. Ochterlony did not 
out that something was the matter, though say anything about # it, but she locked the 
nobody could tell what. Mrs. 'Hesketh door of her own room the next morning 
thought it was an attack of fever coming after that talk with the Major, and searched 
on, and Mrs. Kirkman hoped that Mrs. through all her repositories for those “ mar- 
Ochterlony was beginning to occupy her- riage lines,” which no doubt she had put 
self about her spiritual state ; and the one away somewhere, and which she had natu- 
recommended quinine to Mary, and the rally forgotten all about for years. It was 
other sent her sermons, which, to tell the equally natural, and to be expected, that 
truth, were not much more suitable to her she shou'd not find them. She looked 
case. But Mary did not take any of the through all her papers and letters and little 
charitable friends about her into her con- sacred comers, ana found many things that 
fidence. She went about among them as a filled her heart with sadness and her eyes 
prince might have gone about in his court, with tears — for she had not come through * 
or a chief among his vassals, after hearing those ten years without leaving traces be- 
in secret that it was possible that one day hind her where her heart had been wound- 
he maybe discovered to be an impostor, ed and had bled by the way — but she did 
Or, if not that, — for Mary knew that she not find what she was in search of. She 
never could be found out an impostor, — tried hard to look back and think, and to go 
at least, that such a change was hanging over in her mind the contents of her little 
over her head, and that somebody might school-girl desk, which she had left at Aunt 
believe it ; and that her history would be Agatha’s cottage, and the little work-table, 
discussed and her name get into people’s and the secretary with all its drawers. But 
mouths and her claims to their regard be she could not recollect anything about it, 
questioned. It was very hard upon her nor where she had put it, nor what could 
to think that such a thing was possible with have become of it ; and the effect of her ex- 
composure, or to contemplate her husband’s aminatiou was to give her, this time in re- 
restless ways, and to recollect the indiscreet ality, a headache, and to make her eyes 
confidences which he was in the habit of j heavy and her heart sore. But she did not 
making. He had spoken to Colonel Kirk- * say a syllable about her search to the Major, 
man about it, and even quoted his advice | who was (as, indeed, he always was) as 
about the marriage lines ; and Mary could anxiously affectionate as a man could be r 
not but think (though in this point she did ! and became (as he always did), when he 
the Colonel injustice) that Mrs. Kirkman I found his wife suffering, so elaborately 
too must know; and then, with a man of | noiseless and still, that Mary ended by a 
Major Ochterlony’s temperament, nobody j good fit of laughing, which was of the greats 
could make sure that he would not take j est possible service to her. 
young Askell, the ensign, or any other boy “ When you are so quiet, you worry me, 
in the station, into his confidence, if he | Hugh,” she said. “Iam used to hear you 
should happen to be in the way. All this moving about.” 

was very galling to Mary x who had so high “ My dear, I hope I am not such a brute 
an appreciation of the credit and honour ! as to move about when you are suffering,” 
whicn,up to this moment, she had enjoyed; ' her husband replied. And though his mind 
and who felt that she would rather die than had again begun to fill with the dark 
come down to be discussed and pitied and thoughts that had been the occasion of all 
talked about among all these people. She Mary’s annoyance, he restrained himself 
thought in her disturbed and uneasy mind, ! with an heroic effort, and did not say a syl- 
that she could already hear all the different lable about it all that night, 
tones in which they would say “ Poor ! But this was a height of virtue which it 
Mary ! ” and all the wonders, and doubts, was quite impossible any merely mortal pow- 
and inquiries that would rise up round her. | ers could keep up to. He began to make 
Mrs. Kirkman would have said that all j mysterious little broken speeches next day, 
these were signs that her pride wanted hum- j and to stop short and to say, “ My darling, I 
bling, and that the thing her friends should mustn’t worry yoti,” and to sigh like tw- 
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muse, and to worry Mary to such an ex- drawers of the secretary ,” said Mary calm- 
tremity that her difficulty in keeping her ly, giving those local specifications with a 
temper and patience grew indescribable, certainty which she was far from feeling. 
Ana then, when he had afflicted her in this As for the Major, he was arrested by the 
way till it was impossible to go any further circumstance which made her faint hope 

— when he had betrayed it to her in every and supposition look somehow like truth, 

look, in every step, in every breath he 44 If I could hope that that was the case,** 
drew — which was half a sigh — and in he said; 44 but it can't be the case, Mary, 
every restless movement he made ; and when You never were at home after we were 
Mrs. Ochterlony, who could not sleep for it, married — you forget that. We went to 
nor rest, nor get any relief from the torture, Earlston for a day, and we went to your 
bad two red lines round her eyes, and was guardian’s ; but never to Aunt Agatha, 
all but out of her senses — the stream burst You are making a mistake, my dear ; and 
forth at last, and the Major spoke : God bless me, to think of it, what would be- 

44 You remember, perhaps, Mary, what come of you if anything were to happen to 
we were talking of the other day,” he said, me?" 

in an insidiously gentle way, on an early 44 1 hope there is nothing going to happen 
morning — when they had still the long, to you; but I don’t think in that case it 
long day before them to be miserable in. would matter what became of me,” said 
I thought it very important, but perhaps Mary in utter depression ; for by this time 

* you may have forgot — about old Sommer- she was worn out. 

ville who died ? ” 44 You think so now, my Jove ; but you 

44 Forgot ! ” said Mary. She felt it was would be obliged to think otherwise,” said 
coming now, and was rather glad to have it Major Ochterlony. 44 1 hope I’m all right 
over. 44 1 don’t know how I could forget, for many a year ; but a man can never tell. 
Hugh. What you said would have made And the insurance, and pension, and every- 
one recollect anything; but you cannot thing — and Earlston, if my brother should 
make old Sommerville come alive again, leave it to us — all your future, my darling, 
whatever you do.” I think it will drive me distracted,” said the 

44 My dear, I spoke to you about some — Major, 44 not a witness, nor a proof left 1 ” 
about a — paper,” said the Major. 44 Lines Mary could make no answer. She was 

— that is what the Scotch call them — quite overwhelmed by the images thus called 
though, I daresay, they’re very far from be- before her : for her part the pension and the 
ing poetry. Perhaps you have found them, insurance money had no meaning to her 
Mary,” said Major Ochterlony, looking into ears ; but it is difficult not to put a certain 
her face in a pleading way, as if he prayed faith in it when a man speaks in such .a cir- 
her to answer yes. And it was witn diffi- cumatantial way of things that can only hap- 
culty that she kept as calm as she wished to pen after his death. 

do, and answered without letting him see 44 You have been talking to the doctor, 
the agitation and excitement in her mind. and he has been putting things into your 
44 1 don’t know where I have put them, head,” she said faintly. 44 It is cruel to 
Hugh,” she said, with a natural evasion, and torture me so. We know very well how 
. in a low voice. She did not acknowledge we were married, and all about it, and so do 
having looked for them, and having failed our friends, and it is cruel to try to make 
to find them ; but in spite of herself, she me, think of anything happening. There is 
answered with a certain humility as of a nobody in the regiment so strong and well 
woman culpable. For, after all, it was her as you are,” she continued, taking courage 
fault a little. She thought to herself he looked, 

44 You don’t know where you have put as people say, the picture of health as be 
them,” said the Major, with rising horror, sat beside her, and she began to recover 
** Have you the least idea how important out of her prostration. As for spleen or 
they are ? They may be the saving of you liver, or any of those uncomfortable attri- 
. and of your children, and you don’t know butes, Major Octorloney, up to thfe mo- 
where you have put them f Tben it is all ment, had not known whether he possessed 

* as I feared,” Major Ochterlony added with them — which was a most re-assuring 

* a groan, 44 and everything is lost.” thought, naturally, for his anxious wife. 

44 What is lost ? ” said Mary. 44 You 44 Thank God,” said the Major, with a lit- 
speak to me in riddles, Hugh. I know I tie solemnity. It was not that he had any 
put them somewhere — I must have put presentiment, or thought himself likely to 
f them somewhere safe. They are most like- die early ; but simply that he was in the pa- 
lj in my old desk at home, or in one of the thetic way, and had a naif and innocent 
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pleasure in deepening his effects ; and then 
no took to walking about the room in his 
nervous manner. After a while he came to 
a dead stop before his wife, and took both 
her hands into his. 

44 Mary/’ he said, “I know it's an idea 
that you don’t like ; but for my peace of 
mind. — Suppose — just suppose for the 
sake of supposing — that I was to die now, 
and leave you without a word to prove your 
claims. It would be ten times worse than 
death, Mary ; but I could die at peace if 
yon would only make one little sacrifice to 
my peace of mind.” 

44 Oh, Hugh, don’t kill me — you are not 
going to die,” was all Mary could say. 

44 No, my darling, not if I can help it ; but 
if it were only for my peace of mind. 
There’s no harm in it, that I can see. It’s 
ridiculous, you know ; but that's all, Mary,” 
said the Major, looking anxiously in her 
face. “Why, it is what hosts of people 
do every day. It is the easiest thing to 
do — a mere joke for that matter. They 
will say, you know, that it is like Ochter- 
looy, and a piece of his nonsense. I 
know how they talk ; but never mind. I 
know very well there is nothing else that 
yon would not do for my peace of mind. 
It will set yonr future above all casualties, 
and it will be all over in half an honr. For 
instance, Churchill says ” ~ 

“You have spoken to Mr. Churchill, 
too ? ” said Mary, with a thrill of despair. 

44 A man can never do any harm speaking 
to his clergyman, I hope,” the Major said, 
peevishly. 44 What do you mean by too V 
I've only mentioned it to Kirkman besides 
— I wanted his advise — and to Sorbette, 
to explain that bad headache of yours. 
And they all think I am perfectly right.” 

Mary put her hands up to her face, and 
gave a low but bitter cry. 8he said noth- 
ing more — not a syllable. She had al- 
ready been dragged down without knowing 
it, and set low among all these people. She 
who deserved nothing but honour, who had 
done nothing to be ashamed of, who was the 
same Madonna Mary whom they had all re- 
garded as the “ wisest, virtuousest, discreet- 
est, best ” By this time they had all be- 
gun to discuss her story, and to wonder if all 
had been quite right at the beginning, and to 
say, 44 Poor Mary ! ” She knew it as well 
s if she had beard the buzz of talk in those 
three bouses to which her husband had con- 
fided his difficulty. It was a horrible tor- 
ture, if you will but think of it, for an in- 
nocent woman to bear. 

44 It » not like you to make such a fuss 
about so simple a thing,” said Major Och- 
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terlonv. 44 You know very well it is not 
myself, but you I am thinking of ; that you 
may have everything in order, and your 
future provided for, whatever may happen. 
It may De absurd, you know ; but a woman 
mustn’t mind being absurd to please her 
husband. Well ask our friends to step 
over with us to church in the morning, ana 
in half an hour it will be all over. Don't 
cover your face, Mary. It worries me not 
to see your face. God bless me, it is noth- 
ing to make such a fuss about,” said the 
Major, getting excited. 44 1 would do a 
great deal more, any day, to please yon.” 

44 1 would cut off my hand to please yon,” 
said Mary, with perhaps a momentary ex- 
travagance in the height of her passion. 
44 You know there is no sacrifice I would 
not make for you ; but oh, Hugh, not this, 
not this,” she said, with a sob that startled 
him — one of those sobs that tear and rend 
the breast they come from, and have no ac- 
companiment of tears. 

His answer was to come up to her side, 
and take the face which she had been cov- 
ering between his bands, and kjfg it as if it 
had been a child’s. 44 My darling, it is only 
this that will do me any good. It is for my 
peace of mind,” he said, with all that ten- 
derness and effusion which made him the 
best of husbands. He was so loving to her, 
that, even in the bitterness of the injury, it 
was hard for Mary to refuse to be soothed 
and softened. He had got his way, and his 
unbpundcd love and fondness surrounded 
her with a kind of atmosphere of tender 
enthusiasm. He knew so well there was 
none like her, nobody fit to be put for a 
moment in comparison with his Mary ; and 
this was how her fate was fixed for her, and 
the crisis came to an end. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ I am going with you, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman, coming suddenly in upon the 
morning of the day which was to give peace 
to Major Ochterlony’s mind, and cloud 
over with something like a shadow of shame 
(or at least she thought so) his wife’s fair 
matron fame. The Colonel’s wife had put 
on her last white bonnet, which was not so 
fresh as it had been at the beginning of the 
season, and white gloves which were also a 
little the worse for wear. To be sure the 
marriage was not like a real marriage, and 
nobody knew bow the unwilling bride 
would think proper to dress. Mrs. Kirk- 
man came in at a Quicker pace than ordina- 
ry, with her hair Ranging half out ef curt 
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on either side of her face, as was always 
the case. She was fair, but of a greyish 
complexion, with light blue eyes a fleur de 
la tete , which generally she kept half veiled 
within their lids — a habit which was par- 
ticularly aggravating to some of the livelier 
spirits. She came in hastily (for her), and 
found Mary seated disconsolately enough, 
with an entire want of occupation, which is, 
in such a woman, one of the saddest signs 
of a mind disturbed. Mrs. Ochterlony sat, 
dropped down upon a chair, with her hands 
listlessly clasped in her lap, and a hot flush 
upon her cheek. She was lost in a dreary 
contemplation of the sacrifice which was 
about to be exacted from her, and of the 
possible harm it might do. She was think- 
ing of her children, what effect it might 
have on them — and she was thinking bit- 
terly, that for good or evil she could not 
help it ; that again, as on many a previous 
occasion, her husband’s restless mind had 
carried the day over her calmer judgment, 
and that there was no way of changing it. 
To say that she consented with personal 
pain of the most acute kind, would not be 
to say all. She gave in, at the same time 
with a foreboding utterly indistinct, and 
which she would not have given utterance 
to, yet which was strong enough to heighten 
into actual misery the pain and shame of 
her position. When Mrs. Kirkman came 
in, with her eyes full of observation, and 
making the keenest scrutiny from beneath 
the downcast lids, Mrs. Ochterlony was not 
in a position to hide her emotions. She 
was not crying, it is true, for the circum- 
stances were too serious for crying; but it 
was not difficult to form an idea of her state 
of mind from her strangely listless attitude, 
and the expression of her face. 

44 1 have come to go with you,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman. 44 1 thought you would like to 
have somebody to countenance you. It 
will make no difference to me, I assure you, 
Mary; and both the Colonel and 1 think if 
there is any doubt, you know, that it is by 
far the wisest thing you could do. And I 
only hope ” — 

44 Doubt ! ” said Mary, lighting up for the 
moment. 41 There is no more doubt than 
there is of all the marriages made in Scot- 
land. The people who go there to be mar- 
ried are not married again afterwards that 
I ever heard of. There is no doubt what- 
ever — none in the world. I beg your par- 
don. I am terribly vexed and annoyed, 
and I don’t know what I am saying. To 
hear any one talk of doubt 1 ” 

44 My dear Mary, we know nothing but 
what the Major has told,” said Mrs. Kirk- 


man. 44 You may depend upon it he has 
reason for what he is doing ; and I do hope 
you will see a higher hand in it all, and feel 
that you are being humbled for your good. 

44 1 wish you would tell me how it can be 
for my good,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, 44 when 
even you, who ought to know better, talk of 
doubt — you who have known us all along 
from the very first. Hugh has taken it into 
his head — that is the whole matter ; and 
you, all of you know, when he takes a thing 
into his head” — 

She had been hurried on to say this, by 
the rush of her disturbed thoughts ; but 
Mary was not a woman to complain of her 
husband. She came to a sudden standstill, 
and rose up, and looked at her watch. 

44 It is about time to go,” she said, 44 and 
I am sorry to give you the trouble of going 
with me. It is not worth while for so short 
a distance ; but, at least, don’t say anything 
more about it, please.” 

Mrs Kirkman had already made the re- 
mark that Mary was not at all “ dressed.” 
She had on her brown muslin, which was 
the plainest morning dress in her possession, 
as everybody knew; and instead of going 
to her room to make herself a little nice, 
she took up her bonnet, which was on the ta- 
ble, and tied it on without even so much as 
looking into the glass. 14 1 am quite ready,” 
she said, when she had made this simple ad- 
dition to her dress, and stood there, looking 
everything that was most unlike the Ma- 
donna of former days — flushed and clouded 
over, with lines in her forehead, and the 
corners of her mouth dropped, and her fair 
large serene beauty hidden beneath the 
thunder-cloud. And the Colonel’s wife was 
very sorry to see her friend in such a state 
of mind, as may be supposed. 

44 My dear Mary,” Mrs Kirkman said, tak- 
ing her arm as they went out, and holding 
it fast. 44 1 should much wish to see vou in 
a better frame of mind. Man is only the 
instrument in our troubles. It must have 
been that Providence saw you stood in need 
of it, my dear. He knows best. It would 
not have been sent if it had not been for 
your good.” 

44 In that way, if I were to stand in the 
sun till I got a sunstroke, it would still be 
for my good,” said Mary in her anger. 
44 You would say, it was God's fault, and 
not mine. But I know it is my fault; I 
ought to have stood out and resisted, and 1 
have not had the strength ; and it is not for 
good, but evil. It is not God’s fault, but 
ours. It can be for nobody’s good.” 

But after this, she would not say any 
more. Not though Mrs. Kirkman was 
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•backed at ber way of speaking, and took 
great pains to impress upon ber that she 
must have been doing or thinking some- 
thing which God punished by this means. 
“Your pride must have wanted bringing 
down, my dear; as we all do, Mary, both 
you and I," said the Colonel's wife; but 
then Mrs. Kirk man’s humility was well 
known. 

Thus they walked together to the chapel, 
whither various wondering people, who 
could not understand what it meant, were 
straying. Major Ochterlony had meant to 
come for his wife, but he was late, as he so 
often was, and met them only near the 
chapel-door; and then he did something, 
which sent the last pang of which it was 
capable to Mary’s heart, though it was only 
at a later neriod that she found it out. He 
found his Doy with the Hindoo nurse, and 
brought little Hugh in, ’wildered and won- 
dering. Mr. Churchill by this time had 
put his surplice on, and all was ready. 
Colonel Kirkman had joined his wife, and 
stood by her side behind the 44 couple," fur- 
tively grasping his grey moustache, and 
looking out of a comer of his eyes at the 
‘strange scene. Mrs. Kirkman, for her part, 
dropt her eyelids as usual, and looked down 
upon Mary kneeling at her feet, with a cer- 
tain compassionate uncertainty, sorry that 
Mrs. Ochterlony did not see this trial to be 
for her good, and at the same time wonder- 
ing within herself whether it had all been 
perfectly right, or was not something more 
than a notion of the Major’s. Farther back 
Miss Sorbette, who was with Annie Hes- 
keth, was giving vent in a whisper to the 
same sentiments. 

44 I am very sorry for poor Mary ; but 
could it be all quite right before,” Miss Sor- 
bette was saying. 44 A man does not take 
fright like that for nothing. We women 
are silly, and take fancies ; but when a man 
does it, you know ” — 

And it was with such an accompaniment 
that Mary knelt down, not looking like a 
Madonna, at her husband’s side. As for the 
Major, an air of serenity had diffused itself 
over his handsome features. He knelt in 
quite an easy attitude, pleased with himself, 
and not displeased to be the centre of so in- 
teresting a group. Mary’s face was slightly 
averted from him, and was burning with 
the same flush of indignation as when Mrs. 
Kirkman found her in her own house. She 
had taken off her bonnet and thrown it 
down by her side ; and her hair was shining 
as if in anger and resistance to this fate, 
which with closed tnouth, and clasped 
hands, and steady front, she was submitting 


to, though it was almost as terrible as death. 
Such was the curious scene upon which 
various subaltern members of society at the 
station looked on with wondering eyes. 
And little Hugh Ochterlony stood near his 
mother with childish astonishment, and laid 
up the singular group in his memory, with- 
out knowing very well what it meant; bnt 
that was a sentiment shared by many per- 
sons much more enlightened than the poor 
little boy, who did not know how much in- 
fluence this mysterious transaction might 
have upon his own fate. 

The only other special feature was that 
Mary, with the comers of her mouth turned 
down, and her whole soul wound up to ob- 
stinacy, would not call herself by any name 
but Mary Ochterlony. They persuaded 
her, painfully, to put her long disused maid- 
en name upon the register, and kind Mr. 
Churchill snut his ears to it in Jhe service ; 
but yet it was a thing that everybody re- 
marked. When all was over, nobody knew 
how they were expected to behave, wheth- 
er to congratulate the pair, or whether to 
disappear and hold their tongues, which 
seemed in fact the wisest way. But no 
popular assembly ever takes the wisest way 
of working. Mr. Churchill was the first to 
decide the action of the party. He de- 
scended the altar steps, and shook hands 
with Mary, who stood tving her bonnet, 
with still the comers of lier mouth turned 
down, and that feverish flush on her cheeks. 
He was a good man, though not spiritually- 
minded in Mrs. Kirkman’s opinion ; and he 
felt the duty of softening and soothing his 
flock as much as that of teaching them, 
which is sometimes a great deal less diffi- 
cult. He came and shook hands with her, 
gravely and kindly. 

44 1 don't see that I need congratulate 
you, Mrs. Ochterlony," he said, 44 1 don’t 
suppose it makes much difference ; but you 
know you always have all our best wishes.” 
And he cast a glance over his audience, 
and reproved by that glance the question 
that wa9 circulating among them. But to 
tell the truth, Mrs. Kirkman and Miss Sor- 
bette paid very little attention to Mr. 
Churchill’s looks. 

“ My dear Mary, you have kept up very 
well, though 1 am sure it must have been 
trying,” Mrs. Kirkman said. 44 Once is bad 
enough ; but I am sure you will see a good 
end in it at the last.” 

And while she spoke she allowed a kind 
of silent interrogation, from her half-veiled 
eyes, to steal over Mary, and investigate 
her from head to foot. Had it been all 
right before? Might not this perhaps be 
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ia reality the first time, the once which was 
bad enough? The question crept over 
Mrs. Ochterlony, from the roots of her hair 
down to her feet, and examined her curi- 
ously to find a response. The answer was 
plain enough, and yet it was not plain to 
the Coloners wife; for she knew that the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and that 
where human nature is considered it is al- 
ways safest to believe the worse. 

Miss Sorbette came forward too in her 
turn, with a grave face. 44 I am sure you 
must feel more comfortable after it, and I 
am so glad you have had the moral cour- 
age, 1 ” the doctor's sister said, with a certain 
solemnity. But perhaps it was Annie Hes- 
keth, in her innocence, who was the worst 
of all. She advanced timidly, with her 
face in a blaze, like Mary's own, not know- 
ing where to look, and lost in ingenuous em- 
barrassment. 

44 Oh, dear Mrs. Ochterlony, I don't know 
what to say," said Annie. ‘‘Iam so sorry, 
and I hope you will always be very very 
happy; and mamma couldn't come” — 
Here she stopped short, and looked up with 
candid eyes, that asked a hundred questions. 
And Mary's reply was addressed to her 
alone. 

“ Tell your mamma, Annie, that T am 
glad she could not come,” said the injured 
wife. u It was very kind of her.” When 
she had said so much, Mrs. Ochterlony 
turned round, and saw her boy standing by, 
looking at her. It was only then that she 
turned to the husband to whom she had just 
renewed her troth. She looked full at him, 
with a look of indignation and dismay. It 
was the last drop that made the cup run 
over ; but then, what was the good of say- 
ing anything ? That final prick, however, 
brought her to herself. She shook hands 
with all the pepple afterwards, as if they 
were dispersing after an ordinary service, 
and took little Hugh’s hand and went home 
as if nothing had happened. She left the 
Major behind her, and took no notice of 
him, and did not even, as young Ask^ll re- 
marked. offer a glass of wine to the assist- 
ants at the ceremony, but went home with 
her little boy, talking to him, as she did on 
Sundays going home from church ; and 
everybody stood and looked after her, as 
might have been expected. She knew they 
were looking after her, and saying, 44 Poor 
Mary ! ” and wondering after all if there 
must not have been a very serious cause for 
this re-marriage. Mary thought to herself 
that she knew as well what they were say- 
ing as if she had been among them, and yet 


she was not entirely so correct in her ideas 
of what was going on as she thought 

In the first place, she could not have im- 
agined how a moment could undo all the 
fair years of unblemished life which she had 
assed among them. She did not really 
elieve that they would doubt her honour, 
although she herself felt it clouded ; and at 
the same time she did not know the curious 
compromise between cruelty and kindness, 
which is all that their Christian feelings can 
effect in many commonplace minds, yet 
which is a great deal when one comes to 
think of it. Mrs. Kirkman, arguing from 
the foundation of the desperate wickedness 
of the human heart, had gradually reasoned 
herself into the belief that Mary had de- 
ceived her, and had never been truly an 
honourable wife; but notwithstanding this 
conclusion, which in the abstract would 
have made her cast off the culprit with utter 
disdain, the Colonel's wife paused, and was 
moved, almost in spite of herself, by the 
spirit of that faith which she so often 
wrapped up and smothered in disguising 
talk. She did not believe in Mary; but 
she did, in a wordy, defective way, in Him 
who was the son of a woman, and who came 
not to condemn ; and she could not find it in 
her heart to cast off the sipner. Perhaps if 
Mrs. Ochterlony had known this divine rea- 
son for her friend's charity, it would have 
struck a deeper blow than any other indig- 
nity to which she had been subjected. In 
all her bitter thoughts, it never occurred to 
her that her neighbour stood by her as 
thinking of those Marys who once wept at 
the Saviour's feet. Heaven help the poor 
Madonna, whom all the world had hereto- 
fore honoured ! In all her thoughts she 
never went so far as that. 

The ladies waited a little, and sent away 
Annie Hesketh, who was too young for 
scenes of this sort, though her mamma was 
so imprudent, and themselves laid hold of 
Mr. Churchill, when the other gentlemen 
had dispersed. Mr. Churchill was one of 
those mild missionaries who turn one’s 
thoughts involuntarily to that much-abused, 
yet not altogether despicable institution of 
a celibate clergy. He was far from being 
celibate, poor man! He, or at least his 
wife, had such a succession of babies as no 
man could number. They had children at 
44 home ” in genteel asylums for the sons 
and daughters of the clergy, and they had 
children in the airiest costume at the sta- 
tion, whom people were kind to, and who 
were waiting their chance of being sent 
44 home ” too ; and withal, there were always 
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■tore arriving, whom their poor papa re- 
ceived with a mild despair. *For his part, 
he was not one of the happy men who held 
appointments under the beneficent rule of 
the Company, nor was ho a regimental chap- 
lain. He was one of that habeas band who 
are always “doing duty” for other and 
better-off people. He was almost too old 
now (though he was not old}, and too much 
hampered and overlaid by children, to have 
much hope of anything better than “ doing 
duty ” all the rest of his life ; and the con- 
dition of Mrs. Churchill, who had generally 
need of neighbourly help, and of the chil- 
dren, who were chiefly clothed — such 
clothing as it was — by the bounty of the 
Colonel's and Major’s and Captain’s wives, 
somehow seemed to give these ladies the 
upper hand of their temporary pastor. He 
managed well enough among the men, who 
respected his goodness, and recognized him 
to be a gentleman, notwithstanding his pov- 
erty; but he stood in terror of the women, 
who were more disposed to interfere, and 
who were kind to his family and patronized 
himself. He tried hard on this occasion, as 
on many others, to escape, but he was 
hemmed in, and no outlet was left him. If 
he had been a celibate brother, there can 
be little doubt it would have been he who 
would have bad the upper hand ; but with 
all his family burdens and social obligations, 
the despotism of the ladies of his flock came 
hard upon the poor clergyman ; all the more 
that, poor though he was, and accustomed 
to humiliations, he had not learned yet to 
dispense with the luxury of feelings and 
delicaeies of his own. 

“ Mr. Churchill, do give us your advice,” 
said Miss Sorbette, who was first “ Do 
tell us what all this means? They sorely 
must have told you at least the rights of it. 
What is the secret of it all ? Do you think 
they have really never been married all this 
time ? Goodness gracious me ! to think of 
ua all receiving her, and petting her, and 
calling her Madonna, and all that, if this 
should be true ! Do you think ” — 

“ I don’t think anything but what Major 
Ochterlony told me,” said Mr. Churchill, 
with a little emphasis. “ I have not the 
least doubt he told me the truth. The wit- 
nesses of their marriage are dead, and that 
wretched place at Gretna was burnt down, 
and he is afraid that his wife would have no 
means of proving her marriage in case any- 
thing happened to him. I don’t know what 
reason there can be to suppose that Major 
Ochterlonv, who is a Christian and a gen- 
tleman, said anything that was not true.” 

“ My dear Mr. Churchill,” said Mrs. Kirk- 


man with a sigh, “ you are so charitable. 
If one could but hope that the poor dear 
Major was a true Christian, as you say. But 
one bas uo evidence of any vital change in 
his case. And, dear Mary, I have made up 
my mind for one thing, that it shall make 
no difference to me. Other people can do 
as they like, but so far as I am concerned, I 
can bat think of our Divine Example,” said 
the Colonel’s wife. It was a real sentiment, 
and she meant well, and was actually think- 
ing as well as talking of that Divine Exam- 
!e; but still somehow the words made the 
lood run cold in the poor priest’s veins. 

“ What in the world do you mean, Mrs. 
Kirkman ?” he said. “ Mrs. Ochterlony is 
as she always was, a person whom we all 
may be proud to know.” 

“ Yes, ye3,” said Mi«*s Sorbette, wbo in- 
terrupted them both without any ceremony ; 
“ but that is not what I am asking. As for 
his speaking the truth as a Christian and a 
gentleman, I don’t give much weight to that. 
If he has been deceiving us for all these 
years, you may be sure he would not stick 
at a fib to end off with. What is one to 
do ? I don’t believe it can have ever beeU 
a good marriage for my part.” 

This was the issue to which she had come 
by dint of thinking it over and discussing 
it ; for, indeed, the doctor’s sister, like the 
Colonel’s wife, had got up that morning 
with the impression that Major Ochterlony ’s 
fidgets had finally driven him out of his 
senses, and that Mary was the most ill-used 
woman in the world. 

“ And I believe exactly the contrary,” 
said the clergyman, with some heat. “ I 
believe in an honourable man and a pure- 
minded woman. I had rather give up work 
altogether than reject such an obvious 
truth.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Churchill,” Mrs. Kirkman said 
again, “ we must not rest in these vain ap- 
pearances. We are all vile creatures, and 
the heart is deceitful above all things. I 
do fear that you arc taking too charitable a 
view.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Churchill, but perhaps 
he made a different application of the 
words ; “ I believe that about the heart ; 
but then it shows its wickedness generally 
in a sort of appropriate, individual way. I 
dare say they have their thorns in the flesh, 
like the rest ; but it is not falsehood and 
wantonness that are their besetting sins,” 
said the poor man, with a plainness of speech 
which put his hearers to the blush. 

“ Goodness gracious ! remember that you 
are talking to ladies, Mr. Churchill,” Miss 
Sorbette said, and put down her veil. It 
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was not a fact he was very likely to forget ; 
and then he put on his hat as they left the 
chapel, and hoped he was now free to go 
upon his way. 

44 Stop a minute, please,” said Miss Sor- 
bette. “ I should like to know what course 
of action is going to be decided on. I am 
very sorry for Mary, but so long as her 
character remains under this doubt ” — 

“ It shall make no difference to me,” said 
Mrs. Kirkman. 44 I don’t pretend to regu- 
late anybody’s actions, Sabina; but when 
one thinks of Mary of Bethany ! She may 
have done wrong, but I hope this occur- 
rence will be blessed to her soul. I felt sure 
she wanted somcthingto briug her low, and 
make her feel her need,” the ColoneFs wife 
added, with solemnity; “and Lt is such a 
lesson for us all. In other circumstances, 
the same thing might have happened to you 
or me.” 

44 It could never have happened to me,” 
said Miss Sorbctte, with sudden wrath ; 
which was a fortunate diversion for Mr. 
Churchill. This was how her friends dis- 
cussed her after Mary had gone away from 
her second wedding; and perhaps they 
were harrier upon her than she had sup- 
posed in her secret thoughts. 


CHAPTER V. 

But the worst of all to Mrs. Ochterlony 
was that little Hugh had been there — 
Hugh, who was six years old, and so intel- 
ligent for his age. The child was very 
anxious to know what it meant, and why 
she knelt by his father’s side while all the 
other people were standing. Was it some- 
thing particular they were praying for, 
which Mrs. Kirkman and the rest did not 
want V M iry satisfied him as she best 
could, and by and bye he forgot and began 
to play with his little brother as usual, but 
his mother knew that so strange a scene 
could not fail to leave some impression. She 
sat by herself that long day, avoiding her 
husband for perhaps the ^irst time in her 
life, and imagining a hunared possibilities 
to herself. It seemed to her as it everybody 
who ever heard of her henceforth must hear 
of this, and as if she mu-»t go through the 
world with a continual doubt upon her ; 
and Mary’s weakness was to prize fair rep- 
utation and spotless honour above every- 
thing in the world. Perhaps Mrs. Kirkman 
was not so far wrong after all, and there 
was a higher meaning in the unlooked-for 
blow that thus struck her at her tenderest 
point ; but that was an idea she could not 


receive. She could not think that God had 
anything^ to d<* with her husband’s foolish 
restlessness, and her own impatient submis- 
sion. It was a great deal more like a mali- 
cious devil’s work, than anything a benefi- 
cent providence. could have arranged. This 
way of thinking was far from bringing Mary 
any consolation or solace, but still there 
was a certain reasonableness in her thoughts. 
And then an indistinct foreboding of harm 
to her children, she did not know what, or 
how to be brought about, weighed upon 
Mary’s mind. She kept looking at them as 
they played beside her, and thinking how, 
in the far future, the meaning of that scene 
he had been a witness to might flash into 
Hugh’s mind when he was a man, and throw 
a bewildering doubt upon his mother’s name 
which perhaps she might not be living to 
clear up ; and these ideas stung her like a 
nest of serpents, each waking up and dart- 
ing its venom to her heart at a separate 
moment. She had beeu very sad ana very 
sorry many a time before in her life, — she 
had tasted all the usual sufferings of human- 
ity ; and yet she had never been what may 
be called unhappy , tortured from within 
and without, dissatisfied with herself and 
everything about her. Major Ochterlony 
was m every sense of the word a good hus- 
band, and he had been Mary’s support and 
true companion in all her previous troubles. 
He might be absurd now and then, but he 
never was anything but kind and tender 
and sympathetic, as was the nature of the 
man. But the special feature of this mis- 
fortune was that it irritated and set her in 
arms against him, that it separated he$ from 
her closest friend and all ner friends, and 
that it made even the sight and thought of 
her children a pain to her among all her 
other pains. This was the wretched way 
in which Ma’T spent the day of her second 
wedding. ^Naturally, Major Ochterlony 
brought people in with him to lunch (prob- 
ably it should be written tiffin, but our read- 
ers will accept the generic word), and was 
himself in the gayest spirits, and insisted 
upon champagne, though he knew they 
could not afford it “ We ate our real wed- 
ding breakfast all by ourselws in that vil- 
lanous little place at Gretna,” he said with 
a boy’s enthusiasm, “ and had trout out of 
the Solway: don’t you recollect, Mary? 
Such trout ! What a couple of happy young 
fools we were ; and if every Gretna Green 
marriage turned out like mine ! ” the Ma- 
jor added, looking at his wife with beaming 
eyes. She had been terribly wouuded by 
hts hand, and was suffering secret torture 
and was full of the irritation of pain ; and 
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yet she could not so steel her heart as not 
to feel a momentary softening at sight of the 
love and content m his eyes. But though 
he loved her he had sacrificed all her scru- 
ples, and thrown a shadow upon her hon- 
our, and filled her heart with bitterness, to 
satisfy an unreasonable fancy of his own, 
and give peace, as he said, to his mind. All 
this was very natural, but in the pain of the 
moment it seemed almost inconceivable to 
Mary, who was obliged to conceal her mor- 
tification and suffering, and minister to her 
guests as she was wont to do, without mak- 
ing any show of the shadow that she felt to 
have fallen upon her life. 

It was, however, tacitly agreed by the 
ladies of the station to make no difference, 
according to the example of the Colonel’s 
wife. Mrs. Kirkman had resolved upon 
that charitable course from the highest 
motives, but the others were perhaps less 
elevated in their principles of conduct. 
Mrs. Ilesketh, who was quite a worldly- 
minded woman, concluded that it would be 
absurd for one to take any step unless they 
all did, and that on the whole, whatever 
were the rights of it, Mary could be no 
p worse than she had been for all the long time 
they had known her. As for Miss Sorbette, 
who was strong-minded, she was disposed to 
consider that the moral courage the Och- 
terlonys had displayed in putting an end to 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs merited 
public appreciation. Little Mrs. Askell, 
for her part, rushed headlong as soon as 
she heard of it, which fortunately was not 
* until it was all over, to see her suffering 
protectress. Perhaps it was at that mo- 
ment, for the first time, that the ensign’s 
wife felt the full benefit of being a marcied 
lady, able to stand up for her friend and 
stretch a small wing of championship over 
her. She rushed into Mrs. Ochterlony’s 
presence and arms like a little tempest, and 
cried and sobbed and uttered inarticulate 
exclamations on her friend’s shoulder, to 
Mary’s great surprise, who” thought some- 
thing had happened to her. Fortun- 
ately the little eighteen-year-old matron, 
after the first incoherence was over, began 
to find out that Mrs. Ochteriony looked 
the same an ever, and that nothing tragical 
could have happened, and so restrained the 
offer of her own countenance and support, 
which would have been more humbling. to 
Mary than all the desertion in the world. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Ochteriony, who had regained her 
serene looks, though not her composed 
mind; and little Irish Emma, looking at 
her, was struck with such a sense of her 


own absurdity and temerity and ridiculous 
pretensions, that she very nearly broke 
down again. 

“I’ve been auarrelling with Joe," the 
auick-witted girl said, with the best grace 
she could, and added in her mind a secret 
clause to soften down the fib, — “ he is so 
aggravating ; and when l.saw my Madonna . 
looking so sweet and so still ” — 

“ Hush ! ” said Mary 44 there was no need 
for crying about that — nor for telling fibs 
either,” she added, with a smile that went 
to the heart of the ensign’s wife. 44 You 
see there is nothing the matter with me," 
Mrs. Ochteriony added ; but notwithstand- 
ing her perfect composure it was in a hard- 
er tone. 

44 1 never expected anything else,” said 
the impetuous little woman ; 44 as if any 
nonsense could do any harm to you I And 
I love tiie Major, and I always have stood 
up for him ; but oh. I should just like for 
once to box his ears." 

44 Hush ! ” said Mary again ; and then 
the need she had of sympathy prompted 
her for one moment to descend to the level 
of the little girl beside her, who was all 
sympathy and no criticism, which Mary 
knew to be a kind of friendship wonderfully 
uncommon in this world. 44 It did me no 
harm,” she said, feeling a certain relief in 
dropping her reserve, and making visible^ 
the one thing of which they were both 
thinking, and which had no need of being 
identified by name. 44 It did me no harm, 
and it pleased him. I don’t deny that it 
hurt at the time,” Mary added after a little 
pause, with a smile ; 44 but that is all over 
now. You do not need to cry over me, my 
dear.” 

44 1 — cry over you," cried the prevaricat- 
ing Emma, 44 as if such a thing had ever 
come into my head ; but I did feel glad I 
was a married lady,” the little thing added ; 
and then saw her mistake, and blushed and 
faltered and did not know what to say next. 
Mrs. Ochteriony knew very well what her 
young visitor meant, but she took no notice, 
as was the wisest way. She had steeled 
herself to all the consequences by this time, 
and knew she must accustom herself to 
such allusions and to take no notice of 
them. But it was hard upon her, who had 
been so good to the child, to think that 
little Emma was glad she was a married 
lady, and could in her turn give a certain 
countenance. All these sharp, secret, un- 
seen arrows went direct to Mary’s heart. 

But on the whole the regiment kept its 
word and made no difference. Mrs. Kirk- 
man called every Wednesday and took 
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Mary with her to the prayer-meeting which 
she held among the soldiers' wives, and 
where she said she was having much pre- 
ciooB fruit ; and was never weary of rep- 
resenting to her companion that she had 
need of being brought down and humbled, 
and that for her part she would rejoice in 
anything which would bring her dear Mary 
to a more serious way of thinking ; which 
was an expression of feeling perfectly gen- 
uine on Mrs. Kirkman’s part, though at the 
same time she felt more and more convinced 
that Mrs. Ochterlony had been deceiving 
her, and was not by any means an innocent 
sufferer. The Coloners wife was quite 
sincere in both these beliefs, though it 
would be hard to say how she reconciled 
them to each other ; but then a woman is 
not bound to be logical, whether she be- 
longs to the High or Low Church. At the 
same time she brought Mary sermons to 
read, with passages marked, which were 
adapted for both these states of feeling, — 
some consoling the righteous who were 
chastened because they were beloved, and 
some exhorting the sinners who had been 
long callous and now were beginning to 
awaken to a sense of their sins. Perhaps 
Mary, who was not very discriminating m 
point of sermon-books, read both with equal 
innocence, not seeing their special applica- 
tion : but she could scarcely be so blind 
when her friend discoursed at the Mothers' 
Meeting upon the Scripture Marys, and 
upon her who wept at the Saviour's feet. 
Mrs. Ochterlony understood then, and nev- 
er forgot afterwards, that it was that Mary 
with whom, in the mind of one of her most 
intimate associates, she had come to be 
identified. Not the Mary blessed among 
women, the type of motherhood and purity, 
but the other Mary, who was forgiven much 
because she bad much loved. That night 
she went home^with a swelling heart, won- 
dering over the great injustice of human 
ways and dealings, and crying within her- 
self to the Great Spectator who knew all, 
against the evil thoughts of her neighbours. 
Was that what they all believed of her, all 
these women ? and yet she had done noth- 
ing to deserve it, not so much as by a light 
look, or thought, or word ; and it was not 
as if she could defend herself, or convince 
thereof their cruelty: for nobody accused 
her, nobody reproached her — her friends, 
as they all said, made no difference. This 
was the sudden cloud that came over Mary 
in the very fairest and best moment of her 
life. 

But as for the Major, he knew nothing 
about all that. It had been done for his 


peace of mind, and until the next Urine 
occurred to worry him he was radiant with 
good-humour and satisfaction. If he saw 
at any time a cloud on his wife's face be 
thought it was because of that approaching 
necessity which took the pleasure oat of 
everything even to himself, tor the moment, 
when he thought of it — the necessity of 
sending Hugh “home.** “We shall still 
have Iriay for a few years at least, my dar- 
ling," he would say, in his affectionate way ; 
“and then the baby," — for there was a 
baby, which had ’come some time after the 
event which we have just narrated. That 
too must have had something to do, no 
doubt, with Mary's low spirits. “ He’ll get 
along famously with Aunt Agatha, and 
get spoiled, that fellow will," the Major 
said ; “ and as for Islay, we’ll make a man 
of him.” And except at those momenta, 
when, as we have just said, the thoughts of 
his little Hugh's approaching departure 
struck him, Major Ochterlony was as hap- 
py and light-hearted as a man who is veiy 
well off in all his domestic concerns, and 
getting on in his profession, and who has a 
pleasant consciousness of doing his duty to 
all men and a grateful sense of the mercies 
of God, should be, and naturally is. When 
two people are yoked for life together, there 
is generally one of the two who bears the 
burden, while the other takes things easy. 
Sometimes it is the husband, as is fit and 
right, who has the heavy weight on h» 
shoulders ; but sometimes, and oftener than 
people think, it is the wife. And perhaps 
this was why Major Ochterlony was so frisky 
in his harness, and the Madonna Mary felt 
her serenity fall into sadness, and was con- 
scious of going on very slowly and heavily 
upon the way of life. Not that he was to 
blame, who was now, as always, the best 
husband in the regiment, or even in the 
world. Mary would not for all his fidgets, 
not for any re wan! , have changed him 
against Colonel Kirkman with his ftshy 
eye, nor against Captain Hesketh's jolly 
countenance, nor for anybody else within 
her range of vision. He was very far from 
perfect, and in utter innocence had given 
ner a wound which throbbed and bled daily 
whichever way she turned herselfj and 
which she would never cease to feel all her 
life; but still at the same time he stood 
alone in the world, so far as Mary’s heart 
was concerned : for true love is, of all things 
on earth, the most pertinacious and unrea- 
sonable, let the philosophers say what they 
will. 

And then the baby, for bis part, was not 
like what tbe other babies had been ; he 
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was not a great fellow, like Hugh and Islay ; 
but puny and pitiful and weakly, — a little 
selfish soul that would leave bis mother no 
rest She had been content to leave the 
other boys to Providence and Nature, tend- 
ing them tenderly, wholesomely, and not 
too much, and hoping to make men of them 
some day ; but with this baby Mary fell to 
dreaming, wondering often as he lay in her 
lap what his future would be. She used to 
ask herself unconsciously, without knowing 
why, what his influence might be on the 
lives of his brothers, who were like and yet 
so unlike him : though when she roused up 
she rebuked herself, and thought how much 
more reasonable it would be to speculate 
upon Hugh’s influence, who was the eldest, 
or even upon Islay, who had the longest 
head in the regiment, and looked as if he 
meant to make some use of it one day. 
To think of the influence of little weakly 


, Wilfrid coming to be of any permanent 
importance in the lives of those two strong 
fellows seemed absurd enough ; and yet it 
was an idea which would come back to her, 
when she thought without thinking, and 
escaped as it were into a spontaneous state 
of mind. The name even was a weak- 
minded sort of name, and did not please 
Mary ; and all sorts of strange fancies came 
into her head as she sat with the pitiful 
little peevish baby, who insisted upon hav- 
ing all her attention, lying awake and frac- 
tious upon her wearied knee. 

Thus it was that the first important 
sceneiof her history came to an end, with 
thorns which she never dreamed of planted 
in Mrs. Ochterlony's way, and a still great- 
| er and more unthought of cloud rising 
slowly upon the broken serenity of her 
life. 

t 1 


RESIGNED. 

When my weary spinning's done, 

And the shades of eve grow deep, 

And by the bright hearthstone 
The okl folks sit asleep ; 

My heart and I in secret talk, when none can 
see me weep. 

Ofttimee the driving rain. 

And sometimes the silent snow, 

Beat on the window pane 
And mingle sad and low 
With the hopes and fcare, the smiles and tears, 
of a time long, long ago. 

TH1 they act the tales they tell, 

And a step is on the floor, 

And n voice 1 once loved well 
8ays, 41 Open me the door." 

Than I turn with n chill from the mocking 
wind, which whispers " Nevermore ! ” — 

To the little whitewashed room 
In which my days are spent; 

And, journeying toward the tomb, 

My companions gray and l>ent. 

Who haply deem their grandchild’s life not joy- 
ous, but content. 

Ah me 1 for the sun’s not set, 

For the years not yet begun, 

For the days not numbered yet, 

And the work that must be done 
Before the desert path is crossed, and the weary 
web is spun 1 


Like a beacon in the night, 

I see luy first gray hair ; 

And I scarce can tell aright 
If it is from age or care. 

For Time glides silent o’er my life, and leaves 
no landmark there. 

But perchance ’tis for the best, 

And I must harder strive, 

If life is little blessed 
Then not for life to live, 

For though a heart has naught to take, it may 
have much to give. 

And they are old and poor, 

And bread is hard to win. 

And a guest is at the door 
Who soon must enter in ; 

And to keep his shadows from the hearth, I 
daily toil and spin. 

My sorrow is their gain, 

And I show not by a tear 
How my solitude and pain 
Have bought their comfort dear, 

For the storm which wrecked my life’s best 
hope, has left me stranded here. 

But I hear the neighbours sav 
That the hour glass runs too fast, 

And I know that in that glad day. 

When toil and sorrow are past, 

The false and true shall receive their due, and 
hearts cease aching at last. 

— Chamber it Journal. 
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SIB DOTJGLAS. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


There is no example of human beauty | 
more perfectly picturesque than a very 
handsome man of middle age. 

No, smiling reader, not even a very hand- ; 
some young man : not even that same man 
in his youth. The gain is in expression ; of 
which every age has its own, and perhaps 
there is more change in that than in the 
features, under the working hand of Time. 
When luckless Dr. Donne wrote to the 
proud mother of the famous George Her- 
bert of Bemerton and Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury — 

“ Nor spring nor summer beauty hath the 
grace, 

That I have seen in an antumnal face,” 


sionate selfishness of inexperience has vanish- 
ed : the restlessness of learning how much 
or how little life can achieve is calmed 
down. The smile of welcome in such a 
man's countenance is worth all the beauty of 
his adolescent years. 

And if there should be any of my read- 
ers who, in spite of this argument, refuse to 
become converts to such unusual doctrine, 
and obstinately adhere to a contrary opiuion, 
— that is because they never saw Sir Doug- 
las Ross of Glenrossie, familiarly call- 
ed by his tenantry and his few remaining 
family ties, “ Old Sir Douglas.” 

He had indeed been called by that name 
before he could reasonably be said to 
have earned it : before his dark and thickly- 
curled hair had shown any of those rare sil- 
ver streaks which the American poet, Long- 
fellow, beautifully images as the 


it is to be feared be was more complimen- 
tary than veracious; for bloom is an into- ' 
gral part of woman's loveliness, and every’ 
day that brings her nearer to its withering 
takes away something of her charm. But 
with the other sex it is different. The youth 
who is noble -looking* glad, eager, gallant 
and gay as the young Lochinvar, will yet 
be handsomer when time shall have given 
him that air of customary command, of min- 
gled majesty, wisdom, and cordial benevo- 
lence, which belongs to a later date ; and 
which, in fine natures, results from much 
mingling with the joys, sorrows, and desti- 
nies of other men, with an increased instead 
of a diminished sympathy iti all that con- j 
eerns them. Often, too, this is accompanied 
by a genial cheerfulness of manner, spring- 
ing from the same source At the age of! 
which I am speaking, small annoyances have j 
ceased to afflict : great hopes and fears are ; 
subject to a more noble reserve : the pas- ' 


“ Dawn of another existence, when this world's 
troubles are over.” 

He was called Old Sir Douglas, chiefly, as 
it seemed, because everybody else was so 
young. His father had run away with a beau- 
tiful and a penniless Miss Macrae, when he 
was scarcely twenty. At five-and-twenty he 
was a widower with two infant sons; and by 
way of at once satisfying his family, re- 
deeming the past, and giving a second 
mother to those young children, he wedded 
with the heiress of Toulmains ; a very stiff 
and starched successor to the blooming and 
passionate girl whom he had laid in her 
grave so early that his union with her grew 
to be a vague dream rather than a distinct 
memory. 

But the sunshine was off the path of his 
life for ever ; and perhaps that instinct of 
insufficiency to another's happiness, which 
haunts the hearts of those who live in intima- 
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cv together even when those hearts are not 
very tender, crept into the hard shell where 
beats a sort of cold fish-life, in the bosom of 
the second lady Boss, and soured still fur- 
ther a nature never genial. Hateful to her 
was the memory of that first wife ; displeas- 
ing to the last degree the sight of her orphan 
children and the sound of their prattle. 
She spent her time in steady efforts at re- 
pression, and at a series of inventive pun- 
ishments, principally directed against the 
sin of liveliness. 

She did not relax in her system even af- 
ter she herself became a mother; and the 
little pale, shrewd, sharp-browed half-sister 
she gave the boys, seemed indeed to have 
been modelled on her own pattern. Still, 
resolute, and reserved, that tiny girl fore- 
shadowed the woman to be, and faithfully 
transmitted the soul apd spirit of her pro- 
genitrix. 

Young as the first brood were when they 
lost their loving mother, they felt the change. 
Home was home still, but it was home frappe 
a la glace; and the efforts of Lady Ross 
to train and nail them as snow-berries 
not only failed, but produced, as years went 
on, a sort of chronic state of rebellion; in- 
somuch that, even had her wishes been rea- 
sonable and gently expressed (two condi- 
tions that never existed), I fear she would 
have found the two boys, Douglas and Ken- 
neth, wilfully provided with a stock of ready- 
made opposition. 

In a household where the sole break in 
the monotony of discontent was a change 
from storms to sullenness on the part of the 
governing authority, and a corresponding 
change from passion to dejection in the 
young things that were to be governed, it 
was not to be expected that nature should 
be properly disciplined, or minds effectual- 
ly taught. The boys learned as little as they 
could, and resisted as much as they dared. 
Their affection for each other was propor- 
tionate to their isolation at home, and be- 
fore they were severally nine and ten years 
old, their chief pleasure was to roam over 
the hills behind the castle, their arms twin- 
ed round each other’s necks, talking of the 
insupportable tyranny of stepmothers, as 
set forth in all the stories they had ever 
read, and planning wild and boyish attempts 
at escape from such thraldom. From their 
father they received neither instruction nor 
guidance. Tormented and disappointed 
himself, his weak and impulsive nature took 
that turn to evil from which perhaps a pious, 
cheerful, laving helpmate might have saved 
him. Captious in his temper, drunken in 
his habits, given greatly to those open griev- 
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ous twits and taunts in the wars of home, 
which seem to lookers-on 'so indecent and 
embarrassing, — and which a man should 
be taught to govern and conceal in his soul, 
as he is taught to clothe the nakedness of 
his body, — nis children Combined an utter 
absence of respect for him with a certain 
decree of prejudiced pity. If they did not 
think him always in the right in the family 
quarrels they witnessed, at least they always 
thought their stepmother in the wrong. 
44 Poor papa ” was their kindliest mention 
of him ; and 44 papa's too lazy to care ” the 
common salvo to their eomcience when 
doing something that had been absolutely 
forbidden. 

At length came that crisis in their child- 
life, which might be expected. Among the 
smaller obstinacies about which papa was 
14 too lazy to care,” and which was the sub- 
ject of fierce reprobation wit It their step- 
mother, was the constant presence of two 
rough terriers, which had been given the 
two boys in the earliest stage of their mu- 
tual puppyhood by the old keeper. Jock and 
Beardie were install* d as idols in their 
masters’ hearts. Rustling through the 
brushwood, leaping over the purple heath- 
er, panting through the brawling burns, 
covered with dust or drenched with rain, 
as the case might be — in rushed, with a 
scuffle and a yelp of joy, sniffing tor drink, 
or scratching for a comfortable resting-place, 
these four-tooted plagues, as Lady Ross 
termed them ; following, rr followed by, the 
kilted little lads. During the brief period 
allotted to their careless lessons, dog and 
master eyed each other with an equally in- 
telligible agreement to “go out the moment 
it was over,” when, — as if at the sound of 
a signal gun, — the scuffle, shout, yelp, and 
rush were renewed. Often had Beardie 
been chased angrily with a whip, to teach 
him indoors manners ; often had Jock been 
seized by the scruff’ of his shaggy neck, and 
tossed out of the low windows ; often pulled 
out from slumbers surreptitiously permitted 
in the tumbled beds of their sleeping mas- 
ters ; often made to howl for flagrant dis- 
covery of bones half gnawed, and frag- 
ments of victuals, under those same little 
couches; often shaken out rudely on the 
bare floor when curled up for a nap in the 
plaided counterpanes. But it was in vain 
that Lady Ross scolded and stormed. The 
dogs did not understand what she would be 
at, and the boys were determined that where 
they went Jock and Beardie should follow. 

On one especial day, the rushing, yelp- 
ing, shouting, and scuffling, which attended 
their entrance seemed redoubled : the boys 
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bad fallen in with an otter bunt, conducted 
by an experienced old gillie, their chief 
friend on the estate. They entered flushed, 
wet, panting, and joyous, leaving every 
door on their progress open, including that 
of the wide oat hall, through which a whirl 
of wind and autumn leaves followed their 
reckless little heels, as if willing to share in 
the sport and the confusion. Then dog and 
master, alike muddy, breathless, and drip- 
ping, burst into the presence of Lady Ross, 
even as she sat in the state drawing-room 
receiving the somewhat formal visit of the 
most puissant of all her Scotch neighbours, 
the dowager Countess of Clochnaben and 
the invalid earl her son. 

“ Are tho-e Sir Neil’s boys ? They seem 
rudish little bears,” was the polite speech of 
the dowager, as she hastily arew her apiple 
dress nearer the boundary of the sofa, 
where the ladies were seated. 

“ I told you to hinder that sort of thing," 
said the irate hostess to her husband after 
her guests had departed. 

44 How am I to hinder it ? ” sulkily replied 
he. “ I’m just wishing you’d let the lads 
and their dogs be.” 

Then rose one of those wild storms about 
nothing, which are at once the curse and 
the wonder of ill-mated married life : the 
wife “ fly ting ” at the husband ; the husband 
swearing at the wife ; the children staring 
at the loud battle and angry gestures; till, a 
portion of the wrathful torrent of violence 
being turned their way, they were ordered 
off* to “make themselves decent for sup- 
per.” 

That suppar was not eaten, nor greeted 
otherwise than with bitter cries and regret- 
ful tears ; for, when the boys recrossed the 
great hall adorned with the antlers of innu- 
merable stags, they were met by their in- 
censed stepmother. She pointed fiercely 
through the great arched aoor, calling out, 
“ Since there’s neither teaching nor manag- 
ing will rule ye, and your father lets you run 
wild, we’ll see if I can find means to make 
more impression : — I think you’ll not for- 
get to-day’s otter hunt in a hurry.” 

Through the arch the boys gazed, in the 
direction indicated by her gaunt finger, and 
then stood as though she had turned them 
into stone by some weird spell. For there, 
on the two lower branches of a stunted old 
fir-tree, just outside the castle door, hung 
the two dogs ; horrid in their recent death 
by strangulation; pitiful in their helpless 
dangling attitudes ; executed by a sudden 
doom ! Poor Jock, whose warm kindly 
brown eyes and rough nose were wont to 
bury themselves under Douglas’s carressing 


i arm ; and Beardie, handsome, active, and 
1 frolicsome Beardie, who had leaped so high 
to Kenneth’s stick, and whose long silkjr coat 
of iron grey hair had been the admiration of 
all beholders ! There they hung 1 wet and 
draggled and weary-looking, as when they 
came in : but never more to dry their coals 
by the fire ; or lap from the great bowl of 
water set ready for them by the boys ; or 
lick the tanned little hands, in mute joy and 
gratitude, at the end of some pleasant day ! 
There they hung : tongues out ; eyes glazed ; 
limbs contracted with horrid evidences of a 
bygone struggle ending in a helpless death. 

Kenneth was the first to break silence ; 
with a cry that was almost a yell of despair 
and defiance, he made a dash towards the 
tree, opening his knife as he went, to cut 
his favourite down. Douglas stood still; 
panting, speechless, and breathless ; his eyes 
riveted on poor Jock, as though he had no 
power to withdraw them from the dreadful 
sight. Then followed, from both boys, a 
wild echoing shout for their father — for 
their father to come and see what had been 
done by them during the brief interval they 
had spent in preparations for a more decent 
appearance in tne sitting-room and at the 
family meal. 

Nor did the easily excited ire of that fa- 
ther disappoint the boys’ expectations. It 
went beyond them : it alarmed them by its 
excess. Louder and more furious, and more 
intermixed with oaths, grew Sir Neil's 
rapid phrases of reproach to his wife, as the 
boys, sobbing and exclaiming, kissed the 
corpses of their canine companions; and, 
at length, as with fierce and fearless defi- 
ance, taunt for taunt returned in the shrill- 
est of voices, Lady Ross made a step or 
two in advance towards her husband, the 
latter seized her by the shoulders; shook 
her violently; and, with the exasperated 
words that she had “done an ill devifs 
deed,” — and he “ wished from his son! she 
was hanging up alongside of the dogs,” he 
thrust her from him against the tall, heavy, 
hatstand that stood at the hall-door. The 
hatstand fell over with a crash ; and, though 
Lady Ross recovered her balance with a 
staggering effort, and did not fall, the ex- 
citement of the scene proved too much for 
Douglas, who, throwing himself between the 
contending parties with a piteous exclama- 
tion of horror, suddenly dropped at his fa- 
ther’s feet in a dead faiut. 

He was a fine robust boy ; and, the burst 
of emotion and its consequences once over, 
he rapidly became himself again. Bat 
neither of the lads would come in to supper, 
or give any attention to the persistent lec- 
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taring with which they were favoured by 
their stepmother. They remained out in the 
early moonlight till they had buried their 
dogs ; came in, and went heavily up to their 
own room, where they were yet heard sob- 
bing and talking for a while ; and, in the 
morning, the two little rebels were missing. 
They had run away. 

The preparations made by children on 
these occasions are not very extensive. A 
bag of oatmeal, a few apples, and a very 
slender remainder of pocket-money, would 
not have taken them tar on their pro- 
jected road to high fortune; though in their 
first eager four miles they had considered it 
quite a settled thing that Douglas should 
become a warrior and statesman like the 
Duke of Wellington, and Kenneth, at the 
very least, Lord Mayor of London. 

They were pursued and brought back — 
footsore, hungry, and exhausted, — at the 
end of their first day’s march ; before they 
had got even to the suburbs of the market- 
town from which this plunge into worldly 
success was to be made. 

While they crept once more (less loth 
than boyish pride might have avowed) into 
their accustomed beds, a parental council 
was held. Lady Ross was of opinion that 
they should both be “ flogged for their es- 
capade within an inch of their lives ; ” her 
husband, that no further notice should be 
taken of it, since they probably had had a 
sickening of such attempts, in their failure 
and fatigue. But the upshot of the debate 
was, that Douglas and Kenneth were part- 
ed ; the elder sent to Eton for civilized 
training, in token of a certain concession to 
Lady Ross’s English views on the subject ; 
and the younger delivered over in gloom 
and disgrace to a neighbouring Scotch 
minister, who had one other forlorn pupil, 
and a reputation for patient teaching. 

Undoubtedly the best education for man 
or boy i9 to mingle much with his fellows ; 
and that is why a man educated at a pub- 
lic school is in general better educated than 
one who has received tolerably careful 
training at home. Lessons may not be so 
well learned, but Life is learnt ; emulation 
is roused ; the mind is not allowed to roost 
and slumber, like a caged bird on a perch. 
Douglas Ross owed to his inimical step- 
mother an immense service as to his future ; 
though in her disposal of him she had mere- 
ly consulted her desire to be rid of him, 
and certain consequential notions of how 
“ the heir” should De educated. Had she 
had a boy of her own, perhaps some grudg- 
ing might have mingled with such plans ; 
but the sharp-browed Alice was her only 
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child, and was an interest apart, and, in 
fact, subordinate, to Lady Ross’s feelings 
of family consequence. Young Douglas 
would have justified a nobler pride. Frank, 
intelligent, spirited, and yet amenable to 
true discipline now that such discipline bad 
replaced the alternate neglect ana tyranny 
of home, he was popular alike with mas- 
ters and companions; while the simplicity of 
such early training as he had had, rendered 
him insensible to the shallow compliments 
of strangers, struck with his personal beau- 
ty and free untutored grace of manner. 

The holidays of mauy a “ half” to come, 
were days of rapture. To see Kenneth 
waiting and watching under the tall fir- 
trees at the turn of the road where the 
mail-coach was to drop him; to leap down, 
and strain him to his heart ; to exhibit his 
prize-books, on which the younger brother 
would gaze with a sigh of' curiosity — and 
then to plunge back into the wild happy 
life of the Highlands, — this made home a 
temporary paradise. “ Days amang the 
heather” are days which, to those who 
have been brought up in the wild moun- 
tain-life of Scotland, are days of intoxicat- 
ing joy. Once more with his brother; 
once more in his kilt, clambering here 
and there, lounging under the silver birches 
by the blue lake’s side, gliding over its sil- 
ver surface in the coble-boat, fishing for. 
trout, and waking the echoes, as they rowed 
home, with many a snatch of song ; uncov- 
ering his glossy head for very sport in the 
sudden shower, and feeling a wild delight 
in the mountain storms ; — young Douglas's 
holidays for the first three years were da; s 
of unalloyed delight. 

Then came the gradual change which 
circumstances bring, — a change which is 
not exactly alienation, but separation, be- 
tween those who are differently situated as 
to occupations, associations, and aims. A 
certain discontent, instead of approbation, 
took possession of his father’s mind. The 
prize-books were tossed aside, witb some 
discouraging observation as to the value of 
“ book-learning,” and the absurd dispropor- 
tion of such rewards witb the expense of 
such an education. Douglas himself had a 
sorrowful instinct that Kenneth’s life was 
narrowing round him, — he was a companion 
in all purposeless pursuits to his father, but 
the main elements of improvement were 
wanting. He smoked and sat up drinking 
whisky-toddy, — he shot and walked vith 
Sir Neil. But he did nothing, and learnt 
nothing. It was neither the me of a boy 
nor a man ; and the dawdling leisure left 
from its loose occupations was spent by 
I. 1459* 
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Kenneth in familiar visitings wherever a 
pretty face smiled on the threshold of a farm- 
house, or a bothy in the glen ; in idle talk 
with gamekeepers, farmers, and petty ten- 
ants; and in making love betwixt jest and 
earnest to the miller's daughter at the falls 
of Torrieburn; Torrieburn being a small 
separate estate of Sir Neil's, which was 
settled on his younger son. 

In his own loving earnest way, Douglas 
hinted good counsel, but without good 
effect. Kenneth was angry; was sadden- 
ed ; was somehow suspicious that his Eton 
brother was u coming the fine gentleman 
over him ; ” and a coldness stole between 
them, dreamy and impalpable as the chill 
white mist which rises among the hills at 
the beginning of winter, and hides all our 
pleasant haunts and familiar trysting-places 
with its colourless and ghostlike veil. 

With his stepmother he was on even 
worse terms than during his comfortless boy- 
hood. Disliking her profoundly, and yet 
attempting a certain show of courtesy to his 
fathers wife, his reward was only the bitter 
sneer with which she spoke of him as 44 that 
very stately and gentlemanly young gentle- 
man, Mr. Douglas Hoes." 

With his father he was restless and un- 
comfortable. Too young when a resident 
at home, in the memorable days of the 
dog-hanging, to be the companion Ken- 
eth had gradualy become, ana old enough 
now to see all the defects of such com- 
panionship, he inwardly groaned in spir- 
it at his own incapacity to give or to re- 
ceive satisfaction from communion with 
one who in his best days was a poor 
specimen of what the head of a fam- 
ily should be, and whose worst days were 
now come — days of mingled apathy and 
discontent, of absolute repugnance to the 
nearest tie in it, his irritable and irritiating 
wife; of selfish craving for what amuse- 
ment or comfort he could get out of the so- 
ciety of the half-educated lad he had kept 
at GlenrosBie without a thought of his 
future ; and of angry surprise at the trans- 
formation, as it seemed to him, of the love- 
ly, ardent boy whose small rebellions 
against discipline and lady Ross he had 
so often protected, into the proud, thought- 
ful adolescent, who “ seemed to think he 
would advise the whole family." 

In this state of mind was Sir Neil, when 
Douglas asked that his brother might be 
put to some profession, and that he himself 
might be sent to one of the universities; 
and for once Sir Neil and Lady Ross united 
their discordant voices in a chorus of agree- 
ment, holding that his demands were pre- 
posterous, and not to be granted. I 
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Sir Neil considered that already he had 
had to much of “ book-learning," which was 
“ never of much use," and Lady Ross told 
him that he was “ puffed with presumption ” 
in venturing to ohalk out for himself what 
was to be done. 

Even Kenneth, the loved and clung-to 
Kenneth, was provoked; and hastily as- 
sured his brother it was lucky he had not 
succeded in persuading his father, for that 
he, Kenneth, would certainly not have gone 
to study for any profession whatever. He 
rnent to live at Torrieburn, and there'd al- 
ways be grouse and oatcake enough to sat- 
isfy his notions of life. The tears started 
into Douglas’s eyes, — but there was no one 
to heed or understand what passed in his 
heart ; and no evidence of that day's men- 
tal struggle, except in a brief letter to hie 
Eton “ chum,” Lorimer Boyd ; youuger son 
of that Dowager Clochnaben whose visit 
with the sickly young Earl to Glenrossie 
had been the exciting cause of the sudden 
execution of Jock and Beardie, and the ex- 
ile of the runaway boys. The letter ran as 
fellows : — 


“ To Lorimer Boyd, Esq., 

“ Balmossie , N. B. 

“ My dear Lorimer, — I am not to go 
to college ; so I shall see no more of you at 
present ! My father has consented, how- 
ever, to my entering the army. Heaven 
grant I may do something more with life 
than accept the bare fact of living ! Ken- 
neth is to remain on at home. I am sorry 
for Kenneth. Such a fine, quick, hand- 
some lad ! I wish you could see him. I 
wish my father had given him a chance. 
Do not forget me, old fellow ; I shall never 
forget you. I send you a little Elzevir 
‘ Horace ' you and I used to read some- 
times together under the trees by the river 
that hot summer, when you sprained your 
arm, and had to give up rowing in the boats. 
I would be glad you wrote to me. I am 
sure you will, Lorimer. I don’t mind own- 
ing to you that I feel so lonesome and dis- 
appointed I could cry like a girl. I hope 
you will distinguish yourself at college ; you 
were much the cleverest fellow at Eton. I 
end with a nil desperandum ; for, after all, 
I trust to our future meeting. You are a 
Scotchman, and so am I; and some day, I 
suppose, I shall be at home again. Mean- 
while, since I cannot be at college, I am glad 
to be a soldier. 

u Yours ever, 

“ Douglas Rosa," 
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CHAPTER IT. 

^ PAAMSO AWAY. 

Ip tli ere were not daily examples to fa- 
miliarize us with the marvel, we might won- 
der at the strange way in which Nature 
asserts herself, or the effects of Nature and 
accident combined, in the characters of 
individuals. We see children, all brought 
up in one home, under the same tutelage, 
as different as night from day. Pious sons 
and daughters sprung from infidel and prof- 
ligate parents; unredeemed and incorrigi- 
ble rascals from honest and religious fathers ; 
fools, that fritter away the vanishing hours 
they themselves scarcely know how, born 
where steady conduct and deep knowledge 
seemed the very life of those around them, 
— and earnest, intelligent, and energetic 
souls springing up, like palm-trees in the 
desert sand, where never a thought has 
been given to mental culture or religious 
improvement. 

Out of that home which looked so stately 
and beautiful among the surrounding hills, 
and held such grovelling inmates — the 
castled home of Glenrossie — went forth at 
least one scion of the good old name worthy 
to bear it. Douglas Ross drew his sword 
in the service of his country, in India, in 
America, and in China; he rose rapidly to 
command, and proved as strict in authority 
as he had formerly been in obedience. Be- 
loved, respected, and somewhat feared, his 
name was one already familiar in men’s 
mouths, as having greatly distinguished 
himself in the profession he had chosen, 
when he was recalled to Scotland, with 
leave of absence from the military com- 
mand he held, to attend the rapidly suc- 
ceeding death-beds of his father and 
brother. 

Whether, in dying, some dim conscious- 
ness of his folly and injustice smote Sir 
Neil, — or that he was merely haunted by 
his lingering love for the son who had been 
left with him through recent years, — he 
made a sort of appeal to the elder when 
bending anxiously over him to gather the 
failing words. 44 You’ll look after Ken- 
neth, he said, 44 he has greatly mismanaged 
— You’ll help him — Torriebum’s been ill 
sorted — He’s let himself down, rather — 

with those people. I Be good to 

Kenneth — Maybe he’ll settle in the way of 
marriage, and do well yet. You’ll have to 
make amends to — ” 

Sir Neil made great efforts to conclude 
this sentence, but was unable ; he held con- 
vulsively by his son’s band, looked in his 


fttce with that dying wistfhlness which, once 
seen, is never forgotten, and fell back on 
the pillow exhausted — the anxieties, errors, 
and hopes of this world at an end for ever. 

Brief was the time allotted to Douglas 
for any obedience to bis father's dying 
wishes, as far as bis brother was concerned. 
Kenneth had insisted on riding home to 
Torriebnrn every night, in spite of the ur- 
ging of his brother. He did not seem to be- 
lieve the end so near. He was wilful as to 
being at home in his own bachelor abode. 
He hated his stepmother, he said, and his 
half sister, and did not wish to see any of 
their mock grief for the father, who had at 
least treated him always with affection. 

The night that father died, he rode away 
as usual. Torrents of rain, swept to and 
fro by the wild gusts of an autumnal storm, 
whistling and moaning through the ancient 
fir woods at the back of the castle, greeted 
his departure. The crash of trees blown 
down, the roar of the swollen torrent, 
sounded loud in the ear of his brother, as 
he stood grasping his hand at the open door, 
and bidding him good night. 44 If you will, 
you will, Kenneth ; you were always a wil- 
ful fellow ; but what a night ! ” and for a 
few minutes yet, Douglas Ross watched the 
receding form, full of grace and activity, of* 
the handsome rider. 44 1 shall be with you 
early in the morning,” were his last words, 
as he waved his hand and put spurs to his 
horse. But neither that nor any other 
morning ever brought Kenneth Ross to the 
castle again. Their father died in the 
night; and Douglas was still pondering 
over the anxious, needless recommendation 
of his brother to his kindness, when the 
day dawned, as it had set, in storms of 
drenching rain. 

Plans of affection, of hope, rational use- 
ful plans, chased each other like the wind- 
borne clouds through the mind of the new- 
made heir of Glenroesie. Yes, he would 
44 look after Kenneth,” — Kenneth, and 
Torrieburn, and every fraction of his des- 
tiny ! He would set that destiny to rights. 
He would think over a suitable marriage 
for him. He would give, lend, do anything 
to get him out of the embarrassments his 
father had hinted at. And then he remem- 
bered the other concluding sentence of 
that father’s dying voice : 44 You’ll have to- 
make amends to ” — To whom ? Could* 
it be some one who had already assisted 
Kenneth ? Or perhaps to his stepmoth- 
er ? Sir Neil had never uttered his wife's 
name ; he had begged she might not be 
present while he talked with his son at. 
that solemn midnight hour. He meant to 
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see her again in the morning. Could he 
have been going to recommend her also to 
Douglas’s kindness ? 

He went to her room to break the news. 
He found her cold, impassive ; indifferent 
to the fact; suspicious of his intentions. 
She pronounced but one sentence : it was, 
44 You are aware, I suppose, that I’ve a right 
to stay at the castle for a year from this 
date ? ” Her daughter was with her ; she 
also looked at Douglas with her grave 
shrewd eyes. There was a certain beauty 
of youth and girlhood about her, and her 
half-brother gazed at her with pity. He 
took her hand and said gently, “ Even if 
there were no right, do you think 1 would 
drive you away ? This is Home/' 

Ailie drew her little thin hand out of his, 
as though she had been slipping off a glove. 
She sat mute. She gave no token even 
of having heard him, except withdrawing 
her eyes from bis face, and casting a sidelong 
furtive glance at her rigid mother. 

While Sir Douglas still lingered — in the 
sort of embarrassment felt by warm-hearted 
persons who have made a vain demonstra- 
tion of sympathy — a sudden tumult of 
vague sounds, the arrival of a horseman, 
the chatter of servants, the flinging open of 
doors, struck heavily through the silence of 
the room. 44 There is Kenneth 1 ” said Sir 
Douglas, as he hastily turned and opened 
the door into the broad handsome corridor 
at the head of the great oak staircase im- 
mediately fronting the entrance. The old 
butler was already there : he put his 
hands out as if deprecating the advance of 
. a step : “ Mr. Kenneth was thrown from 
his horse last night, sir, and the doctor says 

• he’ll no live till the morrow,” was all he 
could utter. 

Another death-bed — another and a dear- 
er! 

Sir Douglas rode to Torrieburn almost as 
desperately as his brother had done the 
night before. He found the handsome 
rider he had fondly watched at his depart- 
ure, a bruised, shattered, groaning wretch. 
His horse, over-spurred, and bewildered by 

• the drilling rain and howling storm, had 
swerved on the old-fashioned, sharp-angled 
bridge that crossed the Falls of Torrieburn, 
close to his home, and had dashed with his 
rider over the low parapet in among the 
rocks below. 

Close to home ; luckily, close to home ! 

Near enough for the wild shout he gave 
as he fell, and even the confused sound of 
the roll of shaken-down stones, and terrible j 
weight of horse and rider falling on the bed 
♦of we torrent, to reach the house, and the 


quick ear of one who was waiting and 
watching there. For Kenneth’s bachelor 
home was not a lonely one. Startling was 
the picture that presented itself in that 
drear morning’s light when Sir Douglas en- 
tered. The weariest frightened form be 
ever beheld in the shape of woman, sate at 
the foot of the bed. Untidy, dishevelled, 
beautiful ; her great white arms stretched 
out with clasped hands, shuddering every 
time that Kenneth groaued ; her reddisK- 
golden hair stealing in tangled locks from 
under the knotted kerchief, which she had 
never untied or taken off since she bad 
rushed out into the storm and scrambled 
down to the Falls the night before. The 
lower part of her dress was still soaked and 
dripping, covered with mud and moaB — 
one of her loose stockings torn at the ancle, 
and the blood oozing through — her pet- 
ticoat, too, torn on that side : she had evi- 
dently slipped in attempting to reach the 
horse aud rider. Douglas spoke first to her, 
and he spoke to her of herself, not of his 
brother. 

44 Och ! ” she said, and hex teeth chattered 
as she spoke — 44 ye’ll no mind me, sir ! it’s 
naething. I just drappit by one hand frae 
the brae, in amang the stanes to get at him, 
and sae gat hurtit. Ou Kenneth ! Ken- 
neth ! Kenneth ! Ou my man 1 my ain 
man ! ” and, rocking wildly to and fro, while 
the rain beat against the window, and 
the storm seemed to rock the trees in unison 
with her movements, she ceased to speak. 

The dying man moved his lips with a 
strange sort of smile, but no sound came. 
Douglas knelt down by him, and, as he did 
so, was conscious of the presence of a little 
nestling child, the most lovely little face 
that ever looked out of a picture, that was 
sitting at the bed-head, serene and hopeful 
in all this trouble, and saying to him with a 
shy smile — 44 Are ye the doctor? and will 
ye put daddy a’ richt? We’ve been wil- 
ing lang for the doctor.” 

No doctor could save Kenneth — no, not 
if the aching heart of lus elder brother had 
resolved to bring him life at the price of his 
whole estate. He was fast going — fast ! 
The grief of the ungovernable woman at his 
bed- loot only vaguely disturbed him. He 
was beginning to bo withdrawn from earthly 
sights and earthly sounds. But Sir Doug- 
las tried to calm her. He besought her to 
be still ; to go away and wash her wounded 
limb and tear-swoln face, and arrange her*- 
self, and return, and meanwhile he would 
watch Kenneth till the doctor came. No, 
she wouldn’t — no, she couldn’t — no, he 
might die while she was out of the way — 
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no, she 44 wad see the last o’ him, and then 14 hashing her down,” till suddenly Kenneth 
dee.” She offered no help^ she was capa- said, in a sort of dreamy voice, 44 Maggie, 
ble of no comfort ; she kept up her loud la- you'll call to mind the birken trees — the 
ment, so as to bewilder ail present, and it birken trees ! ” 

was a positive relief to Sir Douglas when, The woman held her breath. There was 
with a sudden shiver through her whole no need to quiet her now : — 
frame, she slid from the bed-foot to the floor 44 The birken trees by thebroomy knowe,” 
in a swoon. repeated he dreamily ; and, in a low clear 

By this time the doctor had arrived, with tone, he added — “ I’m sorry, Maggie.” 
an assistant, both of them common 44 bone- Then, opening his eyes with a fixed look, 
setters ” from the village of Torrieburn — he said, 44 Dear Douglas ! ” in a tone of ex- 
rough, untutored, but not unkindly ; and treme, almost boyish tenderness ; and then 
perhaps in nothing more kind than in the followed a renewed silence ; broken only 
honest admission that beyond giving resto- by the wild gusty winds outside the house, 
ratives for the time being, and shifting the and the distant sound of the fatal Falls of 
bed a little, so as to lessen (not remove) the Torrieburn. All at once, with the rallying 
great agony of human pain that must pre- strength that sometimes precedes death, he 
face this untimely death, they could do spoke clearly and intelligibly : 44 Douglas ! 
nothing. be kind — I'm going — I'm dying — be 

Do nothing ! very solemn and trying kind to my Kenneth, for the sake of days 
are such death-beds ; when human love, that when we were boys together! Don’t for- 
seems so strong, stands helpless ; listening sake him ! don't deny him ! Have pity on 
to the great dreadful sentence, 44 You shall Maggie ! ” 

see this man whom you love pass to the A little pause after that, and he spoke 
presence of his Creator in torments incon- more restlessly : 44 l*m asking others, and I 
ceivable, and you shall not be able to lift ought to do it myself. It’s I who forsake 
» ,away, no, not so much as one grain of his him. It’s I that didn’t pity. I say — I say 
bitter pain, though you would give half your — are you all here ? Douglas ! the doctor 
own life to do it.” — ah ! yes, and ray fathers factor, — Well 

God’s will be done ! Oh ! how hollow — I ” — 
sound even those solemn words ! while we He struggled for a moment, with blue 
echo, as it were, the writhing we look on at, blanched lips, and, feeling for the little 
in the thrill of aching sympathy that goes curled head of the child, at the further side 
through our own corporeal frame ; and of his bed, and locking his right hand in the 
wait, and wait, and wait, and know that band of the kneeling woman, he said, 44 1 
, only Death — only Death — can end the trust Douglas with these. I declare Mar- 
anguish; and that, when he has ceased to garet Carmichael my Wife, and Iacknowl- 
suffer, we are alone for ever in the great edge Kenneth Carmichael Ross as my law- 
blank. No more to hear his voice, no more ful son ! ” 

to clasp his hand, no more to be conscious The woman gave a suppressed shriek ; 
of his love ; but to know that somewhere she sprang up from her knees, and flung her 
there is a grave, where he who suffered so arms round the dying man, with a wild, 
much lies stiff and still, — and that 44 his 44 Oh, I thank ye ! I thank ye 1 and mither 
spirit has returned to God who gave it” ’ll thank ye for ever ! Ou ! my Kenneth 1 ” 
When the doctor had arranged that dying He turned his head towards her with that 
bed for the best, — and had attended to the unutterable smile that often flits over dying 
miserable woman who had fainted, and had faces. Brighter and fonder his smile could 
brought her back, pale, exhausted, but not have been in the days of their first love: 
quieter, to the sick chamber, — Kenneth 44 by the broomy knowe, under the birken 
made a feeble effort to raise himself; an trees;” and perhaps his thoughts were 
exertion which was followed by a dreadful there, even in that supreme hour. No other 
groan. Then he murmured twice the name word, except a broken ejaculation of prayer, 
of “Maggie! — dear Maggie!” and Sir came from him ; only the by-standers “saw 
Douglas rose up, and made way for the ! a great change ” — the change there is no 
trembling creature so called upon, to kneel j describing — come over his brow. The an- 
down in his place ; adjuring her, for the love j guish of mortal pain seemed to melt into 
of heaven — for the bee of Kenneth — not j peace. A great sigh escaped him, such as 
to give way, but keep stdl ; getting only j bursts from the bosom in some sudden relief 
from her a burst of sobbing, and the words, j from suffering, and the handsome man was 
44 Kill me, och ! kill me ! and then maybe j a handsome corpse. Hfc who had been so 
ye’ll hush me down.” ^There seemed no | muob to that wailing woman, had become 
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it 1 “ it ; ” “ the body ; ” that perishable 
form which had clothed the eternal soul, 
and was now to be carried away and hidden 
under the earth, “ to suffer corruption,” aud 
join the unseen throng of those whose place 
m this world “ shall know them no more.” 

The loud 9ound of her tempestuous wail- 
ing seemed to float out and follow Sir Doug- 
las, as he at length left the house, and re- 
crossed the dreadful bridge which had been 
the scene of that tragedy. The dead horse, 
whose neck had been broken in the leap, 
was still lying there ; the waters gurgling 
round the new obstacle, and waving the 
glossy mane to and fro, like a row of reeds. 
The dreary rain was still drifting with the 
'frind against the soaked stems of the fir- 
trees ; and the s -arlet berries and yellowing 
leaves of the mountain ash, or rowan-tree, 
tossed and swung above the torrent, far over 
head ; dropping now and then a bead of 
red like a blood-gout into the whirling wa- 
ters that swept them away. Even so were 
swept away all the hopes, plans, and reso- 
lutions made only the night previous in be- 
half of his brother, by Sir Douglas Ross of 
Glenrossie. And as the sobbing storm died 
down on wood and mountain, and one pale 
crimson and melancholy streak gleamed 
light from a sunset that promised a better 
day, even so did the gleaming hope of being 
of use to little Kenneth (so like the Ken- 
neth his earliest boyish recollections brought 
back to him !) break through the miserable 
gloom in liis kindly mind. 

On arriving at the castle he described 
the scenes he had witnessed, and the death 
that had so unexpectedly taken place, to 
Lady Ross. She heard it, as she had heard 
of the death of her husband, with frigid 
composure. Her daughter also seemed un- 
moved ; except by a certain amount of sur- 
prise, and the curiosity of one who listens 
to the account of a strange event. 

But when Sir Douglas, endeavouring to 
repress the evidence how much he himself 
was moved, wound up his narration by en- 
deavouring to enlist what pity there might 
be in Lady Ross’s heart for the orphan and 
his wretched parent, then indeed a slight 
change was visible in Lady Ross’s counte- 
nance. The indifference that had reigned 
there, was replaced by a look of supercilious 
scorn ; and, when Sir Douglas imprudently 
faltered — “Being yourself a mother, I 
thought perhaps — ” she flashed that look 
of scorn full upon him, with the speech, “ I 
beg to remind you, Sir Douglas, that 1 am 
not the mother of children legitimised on a 
death-bed. Nor ami a miller’s daughter; 
which, I understand, was the social position 


of Meg Carmichael. I was not ignorant ef 
the indecent infatuation of your brother for 
that low-born and low-bred woman ; and the 
last thing I should have expected from youj 
on coming into the estates, was the admis- 
sion of such base claims on the part of per- 
sons who have no more real right to Torrie- 
burn than your father’s head-keeper, and 
are about as fit to set up tyere as lairds of 
the place.” 


CHAPTER III. 

OLAY IDOLS. 

Ik spite of the opinion thus enunciated b y 
the widow of his misguided father, Sir Doojp- 
las took up the trust his brother left him in 
all the simplicity of good faith. Little Ken- 
neth was acknowledged and installed as 
“ Kenneth Carmichael Ross of Torrieburn," 
and a tutor appointed to teach and care ibr 
him as the young laird. Fain would Sir 
Douglas have removed him from his mother, 
and from all the early associations of the 
place ; but the same ungovernable spirit, 
which had struck him with so much amass- 
ment at the time of poor Kenneth’s death, 
was displayed in all her dealings with others. 
Her grief was despair : it was followed by a 
nervous fever: the fever by a disturbed state 
of nerves bordering on insanity. And then 
she recovered, like a creature that has moan- 
ed for its whelps and gradually forgotten 
them. 

No sooner had she lifted from the pressure 
of that woe, than a wilfulness exceeding aU 
fioor Kenneth had ever shown, took its 
place. She considered heiuclf, under that 
declaration of marriage, as the natural oc- 
cupier and possessor of Torrieburn House 
till her son snould be grown up. She es- 
tablished her mother there, as indeed migrht 
have been expected ; her father, the old mil- 
ler of Torrieburn, coming frequently ower 
— sometimes to complain of the inconven- 
ience of his wife’s residence apart from him, 
sometimes to quarrel both with her and her 
daughter, sometimes to carouse with com- 
panions for whom she could scarcely refuse 
to provide whiskey in a limited or unlimited 
quantity. W[ith the first tutor, appointed 
to the care of her son, she entered into rela- 
tions so unseemly, after the subsiding of her 
grief, that, the fact coming to the ears of Sir 
Douglas, he wrote her a letter of remon- 
strance; and substituted a somewhat stern 
but very sensible pedagogue in his stead, 
with whom she incessantly quarrelled, and 
from whose authority she encouraged her 
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bojr to appeal. 8ir Douglas was always re- 
ceiving letters from the Doy or his mother 
complaining of severity, complaining of in- 
justice ; till, at length, wearied ont by peti- 
tions and objurgations, a fresh substitution 
was made, and a tutor sent of good educa- 
tion, with excellent recommendations, and 
private instructions to 44 show as much in- 
dulgence as was consistent with good disci- 
pline. * This time Meg Carmichael made 
further changes impossible by marrying the 
tutor : and the ill-as9orted household contin- 
ued on the most comfortless footing, — the 
wayward, handsome woman alternately 
quarrelling with her husband, and giving 
herself airs as 44 Mrs Rose of Torrieburn,” — 
or bestowing on him some of the wild ado- 
ration which had formerly been the portion 
of poor Kenneth : and the tutor-husband 
vainly trying to make head, in the house 
that was scarcely to be* called bis own, 
against the drunken old miller and his boon 
companions, the bustling and shrewish old 
woman his wife, and the disposition to shirk 
all control and all guidance in the lovely 
little boy whose position, as the future 
44 laird." was acknowledged, in different 
forms offolly and flatteir, by all around him 
in the narrow circle of home. A hint from 
Sir Douglas that it would soon be time to 
send him to a good school was received with 
such a storm of indignation and despair, 
each ill-spelt, ill-worded letters of passionate 
remonstrance, that Sir Douglas put off all 
further alteration in young Kenneth's des- 
tiny till he could get home from his com- 
mand, and personally superintend the ne- 
cessary changes. That the boy was well 
taught by his tutor-father was evidenced by 
the letters he wrote ; and which, though they 
half-nettled, half-amused Sir Douglas by 
their tone of presumption, addressing him 
entirely 44 defied en egal” were such as no 
boy of inferior education or inferior intelli- 
gence could possibly have penned. 

At length the day came when Sir Doug- 
las Ross of Glenrossie returned as a resident 
to the home of his fathers ! His stepmother 
had been dead sometime ; but her daughter 
had, by his own express wish, continued to 
reside in the castle ; nor had he the heart, 
when he found that lonely young spinster 
there, to enter on the topic of her removal. 
It would be time fenough, Sir Douglas 
thought, when he was married, if ever he 
married. Her mother had been odious, but 
that was not the daughter’s fault ; and there 
was nothing offensive m her, personally. 
On the contrary, she appeared especially 
anxious to preserve the home she had ac- 
quired, by the most absolute acquiescence in | 
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her half-brother's wishes,* and a disposition 
to see to all those minor arrangements of a 
household which a man cannot see to him- 
self, and which that astute and Ireserved 
little personage performed as well as any 
hired housekeeper, if not better. 

When Sir Douglas first beheld the boy 
for whom, unseen, he had been caring, and 
whose future he was so anxiously about to 
arrange, soldier though he was, he burst in- 
to tears. Kenneth stood before him I Ken- 
neth in the days before they were parted — 
Kenneth when they used to climb the hills 
with their arms round each other’s necks — 
Kenneth before the cold cloud of difference 
mistily rose between them. And, though 
Sir Douglas kept to his resolution, and sent 
the lad both to school and college, — unde- 
terred by the loud wailing of Mrs. Maggie 
Ross, who ran along the edge of the high 
road weeping and waving her handkerchief 
at the mail-coach the first day he departed, 
and who constantly made his recurring holi- 
days terms of the most corrupting influence 
of folly and over-indulgence, — yet the 
depths of love he felt for that orphan lad 
were such as rarely exist even in a father's 
heart for a favourite child. It was a pas- 
sion with Sir Douglas. What Kenneth 
did, what Kenneth said, what Kenneth 
thought, was the principal occupation of his 
own more mature mind. Inwardly he vow- 
ed never to marry : to bring the boy up as 
his heir : to make his home not at Torrid 
burn but Glenrossie, and suffer that 
living image of his dead brother to 44 come 
after him,” when he, too, should be dead 
and gone. 

As time rolled on, however, much anxie- 
ty was mingled with Sir Douglas's love. 
The wayward son of that wayward race 
seemed turning out yet more wayward and 
rebellious than all that had preceded him. 
Drunkenness, a love of low company, of 
being what is vulgarly termed 44 cock of the 
walk,” the most profuse extravagance as to 
money matters, and a sort of careless 
defiance of all authority, more especially 
the constituted authority of his stately un- 
cle, whom at this time he and all around 
him took to calling by the title I have al- 
ready commented upon, 44 Old Sir Doug- 
las,” — all these defects, and more, showed 
themselves in Kenneth's son. And all 
these defects did Sir Douglas believe he 
could, by care and resolution, weed out of 
that hot young head and heart, as the gar- 
dener weeded the broad walks in the long- 
forsaken gardens of Glenrossie. Twice had 
he paid the debts of the young r collegian, 
and received, in answer to his imploring lee- 
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tures, the most satisfactory promises for 
the future. A third time he called upon 
his uncle to clear him, and this time Sir 
Douglas thought fit, greatly to the young 
man’s discontent, to consider his college ca- 
reer as closed, and send him to travel. Fain 
would he have made the lad his own com- 
panion, but there was so much chance of 
ill-will and hot blood in the attempts at con- 
trol over his actions that he dreaded to un- 
dertake it, lest it should make a break ” 
between them. 

With the most liberal allowance it was 
possible to grant, and the most intelligent 
companion he could find, — little over Ken- 
neth’s own age, and full of good and amia- 
ble qualities, — Sir Douglas despatched his 
nephew on what in old-fashioned days was 
called “ the grand tour ; ” and, with a pang 
at his affectionate heart, stood on the steps 
at the castle entrance, and saw that hand- 
some careless head smile a final farewell 
from the chaise window, and waited till the 
sound of wheels died away in the distance, 
and lifted his cap, with a half-murmured 
grader, before he turned back into the great 

There, everything looked as it did in his 
own boyhood and adolescence ; as when he 
ran away from home ; when he was sent to 
school; when he returned in eager glad- 
ness to be pressed in Kenneth’s arms ; when 
he tried to persuade his father to give Ken- 
neth some profession ; when he looked out 
into the stormy night, and saw that brother 
ride away for the last time ; and all these 
scenes chased each other through his mus- 
ing mind — all 'terminating in the one lead- 
ing thought. What would be the future of 
Kenneth’s son ? 

The accounts sent from time to time were 
far from reassuring. Young Kenneth ac- 
knowledged no power of control in the stu- 
dent-companion allotted for his tour, but 
treated him as a sort of confidential cou- 
rier, bound to take all trouble off his bands, 
provide for his amusements, aud carefully 
minister to his comforts, but nothing more. 
The one vice, too, from which Kenneth had 
hitherto been guarded, that of immorality, 
— which his mother, remembering her own 
destiny, watched over with a jealous care 
she bestowed on nothing else, — seemed 
rapidly to be taking rank among the young 
laird’s already established errors; and at 
length Sir Douglas received one morning, 
by the early post at Glenrossie, a very long, 
very tender, very comfortless letter from 
the friend of Eton days, Loriraer Boyd, 
then at (he English Legation at Naples, 
informing him that young Kenneth, wnose 


acquaintance he had made with the moat 
eager interest for Sir Douglas’s take, was 
becoming a noted character among the Eng- 
lish visitors, with anything but credit to 
himself and family ; that the young man 
who had been engaged to accompany him 
desired to resign his trust into Sir Doug- 
las’s hands, feeling it to be positively dis- 
honest to continue receiving a high salary, 
as travelling tutor, for the supposed per- 
formance of duties which the disposition of 
Kenneth Ross rendered it impossible to 
fulfil. Finally, that he thought Sir Doug- 
las could not do better than come him- 
self to Italy, where Lorimer Boyd would be 
oveijoyed to see him, and where new ar- 
rangements might, he hoped, be made; 
ending with the ominous words, M for, if 
something is not done, and that speedily, I 
should fear that this young lad, to whom 
you have shown, such generous kindness, 
will turn out utterly worthless.” 

The next day saw Sir Douglas Ross on 
his way to London, to procure his passport 
and proceed to his destination. He reached 
it without event; and, in the satisfaction 
evinced by Lorimer Boyd, and the pleasant 
converse of that old fHend, half forgot the 
pain of observing that his unexpected com- 
ing had produced in young Kenneth no 
other evidence of emotion than a sort of 
discontented surprise. 

** Well, well,” thought the uncle, indul- 
gently, 44 he probably knows he has been 
complained of, and I must make allowance 
for tnat.” 

In the evening, fidgeting a little over the 
long colloquy after their late dinner, at 
which Lorimer Boyd was the sole guest, 
Kenneth said, 44 1 am now going out; going 
to a party, — a very decent family party,” 
added ho, with a half saucy, half angry 
smile. “ Will you come too. Uncle Doug- 
las ? I know Mr. Lorimer Boyd is dying 
to get there, instead of talking any more 
to you, for there is to be amateur music, 
and some of his particular friends are to 

8in £” 

Something of gloom and displeasure over- 
shadowed Lorimer Boyd’s countenance, 
and apparently, in spite of assumed care- 
lessness , the young man felt it, for he add- 
ed hastily, “ I believe he’s as fond of music 
as you are, Uncle, and that is saying a good 
deal.” ' 

“ My dear boy, I’ll go wherever you are 
both going; we can all go together; if 
Lorimer will undertake to introduce me, I 
shall be charmed to plunge at once into 
the dissipations of Naples.” 

Lorimer started out of some sort of rev- 
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erie in which he had been absorbed ; and, 
with half a sigh and half a laugh, he said, 
44 1 fear you won't find mnch to charm yon 
in the set that are at present in Naples ; 
but this is a pleasant enough house, and 
certainly the music is divine." 

Lorimer Boyd made his introduction 
with a degree of shyness, which no experi- 
ence of the world had conquered in him ; 
but stately 8ir Douglas was greeted with 
great eagerness as a new-comer amongst 
the little society ; nor were there wanting 
looks of surprised admiration and whispers 
of inquiry, as the handsome soldier made 
his way through the busy crowd to a place 
near the piano. For it was true that Sir 
Douglas was very fond of music ; and the 
one faint recollection he retained of his 
mother was the shape of her lovely mouth 
and the soft darkness of her eyes, singing 
some snatch of an old ballad of unhappy 
love : — 

“ He turned him round and right about 
All on that foreign shore ; 

He gave his bridle reins a shake, 

' With * Adieu for evermore, my dear, 
With adieu for evermore ! * ” 

Nothing is so capricious as memory. 
Why one incident is remembered and all 
others forgotten — why a person with whom 
we have lived in intimacy for years is re- 
called always by one, or, at the most, by 
. two or three different aspects, — on occa- 
sions neither more nor less important than 
a thousand others, — are mysteries of the 
working of the brain, where these memo- 
ries are packed away, which the profound- 
est of our philosophers have been, and are, 
unable to solve. But certain it is that 
aipong other caprices of memory Sir Doug- 
las, who had lost his mother in his childhood, 
remembered her chiefly by her soniis ; and 
above all by that versified farewell which 
could have conveyed no idea to a child’s 
mind beyond the vague sadness of intona- 
tion. Whenever he thought of his mother, 
be beard that stanza float upon the air. 
He was thinking of her now, m the midst 
of that assembly of strangers, with no oth- 
er mvnsprini ti tio^ thoughts than the 
sudden touch given by his nephew's remark 
that he was tond of music. 

His thoughts wandered, too, to a beauti- 
ful German fable as to the effect of certain 
singing — one of their wild stories of wa- 
ter-spirits ; in which the hero, impatient at 
the old ferryman not being in attendance 
to punt him across a river, swears a good 
deal ; is stopped by a young girl who says 
she is the ferryman's daughter, and offers 
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to punt him over in her father's absence ; 
accepts the offer, but is greatly troubled in 
his mind by the fact that the reeds keep 
bowing wherever the boat passes, though 
there is not a breath of wiud ; and that, aa 
the young girl herself bends to the water, 
her face is reflected there, not as she actu- 
ally appears, but with a wreath of , lilies 
round her head. He comprehends immedi- 
ately (as people do, in dreams and in Ger- 
man ballads), that she is something super- 
natural, — and spends the remainder of his 
shortened and grieving days in perpetually 
paddling in and out among the reeas ; call- 
ing for her, looking for her, pining for her, 
because, as the poet writes it, he has been 
bewitched 4 ‘ by that little red mouth so full 
of songs!" 

Sir Douglas was roused from his fanciful 
musing by & real song ; and, by some strange 
coincidence, a German song. A young 
lady had sat down to the piano. His 
nephew was standing by her, waiting to 
turn the leaf when the verse should be 
completed. She shook her head gently, 
and said, in a low voice, “ 1 know them all 
by heart.” Then came the rich melody of 
one of those soft contralto voices the very 
sound of which gives the sensation of a 
caress to the listener; a little trembling 
too, — not the trembling of shyness, but 
that peculiar tremolo natural to some voices, 
and which rather adds to, than takes away 
from their power. 

A German song ; a German 44 Good- 
night; " something ineffably coaxing, sooth- 
ing, and peaceful in its harmonious notes. 
Involuntarily Sir Douglas sighed ; he felt 
a strange contrast between the anxiety that 
had prompted his hurried journey, — the 
storms of his past life, — and his present 
feverish fatigue aftd worry, — with that 
delicious lullaby ! The girl who was sing- 
ing glanced towards him, with soft hazel 
eyes that seemed made to match her voice. 
Then she asked something in an undertone 
of young Kenneth, and the reply was dis- 
tinctly heard, 44 It is my Uncle Douglas." 

The young lady’s reply was also audible 
in the silence that followed her song. She 
said, in a tone of great surprise, 44 That, Sir 
Douglas ? that Sir Douglas Ross ? ” 

“ Yes," said Kenneth testily ; 4 ‘ why not ? n 

44 Oh ! I don't know," said the girl, laugh- 
ing shyly ; 41 only it is not at all my idea of 
him. I never should have guessed that to 
be him, from yoe r way of talking. I ex- 
pected — " 

44 Expected what ? " 

44 1 don't know ; but I should never have 
guessed that to be 4 Old Sir Douglas.’ ” 
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As she spoke the last words, she again 
looked up at the newly-arrived stranger. 
Sir Douglas's eyes were fixed upon her. It 
was but too evident he had overheard what 
she. had said. Both felt embarrassed ae 
their glances met. Sir Douglas coloured 
to the temples ; and the young lady blushed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 

The pleasant evening was followed by a 
painful morning. Sir Douglas ascertained 
from Lorimer Boyd that, with the one ex- 
ception of Lady Charlotte Skifton’s (where 
that evening had been passed), Kenneth 
Boss had sc arcely footing in one respectable 
house in Naples. His nights were went 
at the theatre, the gaming table, and in 
.wild orgies with the idlest of an idle Nea- 
politan aristocracy ; and his days in recover- 
ing from the debauch of the night. Sums 
perfectly fabulous, considering his position 
and the amount of his very moderate for- 
tune, were owing in all directions ; — and 
thrice, but for the painstaking interference 
and discretion of Lorimer Boyd, — the re- 
sult of quarrels on the most trivial, or the 
most scandalous grounds, would have been 
a meeting with adversaries not very nice 
in their code of honour, and infinitely bet- 
ter accustomed to the use of pistols. To 
all remonstrance about his gambling or 
other debts he had constantly affirmed that 
it would be “ all right ” ; that “ Old Sir 
Douglas” would pay them; and, with a 
spirit of exaggeration partly wilful, and 
partly arising from ignorance of all things 
m his uncle’s affairs, except the extreme 
readiness to assist him which had been al- 
ways displayed, lie represented himself as 
nephew to a millionaire ; and was looked 
upon in the indolent and profligate circles 
he frequented as related to a sort of Scotch 
prince, whose coffers overflowed with gold, 
ior which he had no better use than the 
pampering of his brother's son, the idol of 
nis bachelor life, and his eventual heir. 

Half melancholy and half provoked, Sir 
Douirlas left his hotel for the lodging taken 
by his graceless favourite in one of the 
palazzos on the Chiaja. In the anteroom 
he found an Italian valet smoking one of 
his master’s cigars as ho leaned carelessly 
from the window overlooking the Giardin’ 
Beale, with no other occupation, apparent- 
ly, than that of watching the swarming 
crowd, whose ceaseless shouting and chat- 
tering form so strange a contrast to our 
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own more silent and borinta-Hke popula- 
tion. The valet was extremely reluctant 
to admit Sir Douglas. “ Sua EcceUeaxa," 
— as he termed Kenneth, — had gone to a 
masked ball after the musical soiree at Lady 
Charlotte’s, had only returned at daylight, 
and was not yet awake. But on receiving 
the explanations that the parties were re- 
lated, and that he beheld before him that 
millionaire Milord of Scotland, of whose 
unexpected arrival even he bad been told 
as of an important if not satisfactory event, 
he became as obsequious as he had been 
recalcitrant, begging his Excellency to 
walk into the other Excellency’s apartment, 
when he would speedily wake the sleeping 
Excellency, and inform him of the xili^s- 
trious Excellency’s visit. 

Sir Douglas got rid of the bowing valet, 
forbidding him to disturb his master. As 
he passed through Kenneth’s bedroom, be 
paused and stood a few moments, with 
folded arms, leaning against the silk hang- 
ings and embroidered mosquito curtains of 
the luxurious bed, contemplating the sleep- 
er. It was nearly noon, hut the dim shad- 
owy light from the Venetian hlinds, broken 
by narrow streaks of sunshine that seemed 
to quiver and ripple on the floor, as if re- 
flected from the dazzling bay below, could 
not disturb his slumbers. The wonderful 
likeness of Kenneth to his father, in that 
soft dreamy light, melted away the displea- 
sure in Sir Douglas’s heart. What to do 
with him, how to set matters right for him, 
and, how to reform him, was his sole thought. 
“ He is yet but younu,” sighed the uncle, as 
he passed into the sitting-room, where the 
open windows admitted at once the brilliant 
glow of a southern sun, and as much fresh 
air as Naples can boast in these quarters on 
the Chiaja. Little enough ; since all along 
that coast-built street lingers a compound 
odour of stale fruit, church incense, tar and 
flshing-ne{B, reeking beasts of burden, and 
the cheese and garlic of poverty-stricken 
and dirty lazzaroni. In the principal sit- 
ting-room everything was in the same style 
of confused luxury as in the bedroom. 
Parisian fauteuils and sofas in handsome 
chintz covers, hired in to assist the indo- 
lence of the occupant, formed a strange 
contrast, and looked, as it • were, dou bly 
negligent, by the side of the faded splen- 
dour of the tight and upright satin chairs 
and banquettes which formed the original 
furniture of the Palazzo; which furniture 
was indeed but sparsely supplied ; the real 
owner making an arrangement very com- 
mon in Italy — namely, letting the under 
and upper apartments, and inhabiting the 
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-principal Boor himself. A quantity of little 
paper volumes of French romances, and a 
guitar, half-buried in sheets of music — some 
of it new, and some tattered and scaled and 
scribbled over — were the only symptoms 
of occupation, if we except two or three 
handsome pipes and an open box of cigars. 
M He is yet bat young ; 99 and ** Did I do 
right in sending him abroad ? ” was doubt- 
fully repeated in the mind of the perplexed 
uncle: not without a sorrowful conscious- 
ness that his own youth, and his own resi- 
dence in various foreign countries, had 
been very differently spent, though he had 
had no friend or counsellor to guide and 
overlook him. 

. Absorbed in these reflections — looking 
out on the bright bay without seeing it, and 
scarcely conscious even of the shrill sound 
of multitudinous voices and ceaseless roll of 
vehicles in the streets below — it was not 
till young Kenneth laid a hand on his 
shoulder and greeted him with a sort of tired 
good-morrow, that Sir Douglas was even 
aware of his presence. Then the imprudent 
uncle plunged at once into all he had been 
ruminating over ; all he had to say to the 
erring nephew. Warmly and rapidly he 
spoke; of Kenneth’s extravagance, his drunk- 
enness, his idleness, his debts ; of the abso- 
lutes necessity of his instantly selecting a 
profession, whether army, navy, law, or di- 
plomacy ; of the journey to Naples having 
been made in fear and trouble solely on his 
account (with a frank admission that Lori- 
mer Boyd’s friendly report had brought about 
that journey) ; of the determination Sir 
Douglas had come to, to tighten the reins, 
and so prevent the self-indulgent ruin of the 
young man who stood before him ! 

A man who rised after a late ball, and is 
thus suddenly set upon before he has even 
breakfasted, is not likely to be very patient; 
nor did either of the interlocutors come of a 
patient race. Kenneth’s answers were full 
of that blind and boundless ingratitude which 
belongs to early youth. He refused to rec- 
cognizc in anything that had been done for 
him anything for which he had to be grate- 
ful ; he utterly defied all authority ; he could 
not see how Sir Douglas could assume to ex- 
ercise any. He (Kenneth) was Ross of 
Torrieburn, and Sir Douglas was Ross of 
Glenrossie, — a richer man, that was all. 
Lorimer Boyd was an intolerable prig, and 
a meddlesome, treacherous idiot; and he 
(Kenneth) well knew to what cause he 
might attribute his uncalled-for interference. 

He had little doubt (unless Sir Douglas 
had greatly mismanaged daring his long 
minority), that his debts could be paid with 
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the greatest ease ; as to a profession, his fh- 
ther had ho profession, and fie himself de- 
sired nothing of the kind. He loved every 
inch of Torrieburn too well to go about the 
world like the Wandering Jew, as he consid- 
ered Sir Douglas had doift all his life, for no 
earthly reason. He had never asked, or 
wished, to come abroad, — but since he had 
come (by Sir Douglas’s desire), he was deter- 
mined to enjoy himself, and no earthly power 
should prevent him from doing so. As to the 
accusation of drunkenness, it was not true ; 
and if he did occasionally get drunk, so did aB 
the men he had ever known, either at col- 
lege or since ; and as to other temptations, 
he had infinitely greater temptations than 
other people, being handsomer, quicker- wil- 
ted, and more fitted for social enjoyment 
than ninety-nine men in a hundred ; so that 
though it was all very well for common- 
place fellows to be tied down to common- 
place rules, it wouldn’t do for A/ro, and he 
thought his uncle mad to expect it! Fi- 
nally, with a saucy toss of his handsome 
young head, and a look of defiance at land 
and sea, as he turned from the open window 
and dropped into one of the lounging arm- 
chairs preparatory to beginning his late 
breakfast, ne advised Old Sir Douglas not 
to get into “ that humbugging way of lec- 
turing 99 that comes upon men in later life, 
but to remember the days when he himself 
was young ; when, doubtless, hejndulged to 
the full in all that early harvest of fleeting 
pleasures of which he was now seeking to 
deprive his ill-used nephew. 

■ Sir Douglas almost prefaced with an im- 
patient groan the burst of passionate reply 
with which he met this tirade. “ In the first 
place,” he said, “ if / had made debts my fa- 
ther would not have cleared them, even had 
they been reckoned by hundreds instead of 
thousands, as I fear youre will be. In the 
next place, I had a profession in which, — 
whatever may be your opinion of its oppor- 
tunities for pleasure — strict discipline, and 
the conduct of a gentleman, are imperative 
even in time of peace; and I am thankful 
to say that of those leisure times I saw but 
little.” 

A proud, evanescent flush passed over the 
fine frank face, as he spoke; and then he 
continued eagerly and sadly : 

“ Oh ! my dear Kenneth do think there 
is something more to be done with life than 
merely to enjoy it ! And, for God's sake, 
don’t take the tone you have just taken with 
me, of that morbid selfish individuality that 
supposes its own temptations or advantages 
greater than those of other people ! Take 
your place freely and frankly amongst them 
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without expecting too much, or thinking with. I la j must, because it is utterly im- 
too highly of yourself, or offending by 89- possible that any man should always be the 
sumptions that they won't recognize, and first, foremost, and best, of every given group 
which only lead to quarrels. Depend upon of men in which he finds himself for the time 
it, there is no such thing upon earth as a being. 

man so intensely superior to his fellow-men, 44 And now, my dear boy, cease to pelt 
that he should stand exempted from com- ( that plate with grape-skins, as though it were 
mon rules of conduct. God does not permit j the author of my unwelcome lecture ; and 
such gaps of distance among His creatures, j put on your hat, and do the honours of this 
He gives to all, something; and He gives to j lovely city to me ; for, in Spite of all my wau- 
none the sort of superiority you would claim, derings, I have never been here. And get 
‘That faultless mouster which the world ! me a list of your liabilities, that we may see 
ne'er saw,' is a line from a true poet and ! what should be done. Torrieburn is not 
philosopher. I know but one thing, Ken- California, and even my willingness to aid 
neth, in which you excel other men, and you does not extend so tar as to be willing 
that is, that you are handsomer than most to transfer the rent9 of my estate into the 
men ; but how far will that one advantage pockets of foreign gamblers. Tell me, too, 
go, in this world ? ” something of your friends and friendships, 

44 Well, a good way," muttured the youth, here ; since I am not entirely to rely on 
with a sulky smile, as he broke the shell of that honest arch-traitor my old schoolmate 
a second egg ; 44 ask your wise friend Lori- Lorimar Boyd. Tell ^ie about the people 
mer Boyd else." we were with last night ; on whom, indeed, 

44 My friend Lorimer Boyd may overvalue we ought, or rather I ought, to go and leave 
an advantage he has not, as you overvalue a card this morning. And get back your 
the advantages you have. Nevertheless, he smiles, Kenneth, as we walk along ; for that 
might please where you would not; and is too clouded a brow for so clear a morning!" 
most assuredly in the great raoe of life he The anxious heart hiding its anxiety un- 
would win where you would not. Whether der this assumed gayety, touched the way* 
you adopt, or refuse to adopt, a profession, ward young man more than the previous 
you must (unless you retire to a hermitage) lecture. Kenneth wrung his uncle's hand 
mingle with your fellow-men. To be ad- with some confused expressions of mingled 
mired, is an accident; but to be beloved is regret and deprecation; and he smiled, too 
in every one's power. You must, if you (not a very comfortable or satisfactory 
mean to be socially welcome, keep some pru- smile), as they reached the arches of thi 
dence and decency in view ; you must be villa at Santa Lucia, where Lady Charlotte 
patient and respectful to some men, cordial Skifton and her daughter resided ; murmur- 
and even-tempered with others; and, above ing to himself sotto voce , as he looked up at 
all, you must accept, in lieu of such foolish the green jalousies that shut out the sultiy 
self-assertion as broke from you but now, day in those familiar windows, 44 Here, at 
the position which most certainly at times least, I think I have the advantage over wise 
will be yours — namely, the finding yourself Mr. Lorimer Boyd." And with this cjaeula- 
les8 gifted, less well-informed, less worthy, tion he followed Sir Douglas into the house, 
and less esteemed, than some you consort 
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Scant leaves upon the aspen 
Shake golden in the sun ; 

Old Year, thy sins are many, 

Thy sand is almost run. 

The beech- tree, brazen-orange, 
Bums like a sunset down ; 

Old Year, thy grave is ready; 

Doff sccptrc, robe, and crown. 

The elm, a yellow mountain, 

Is shedding leaf by leaf ; 

The rains, in gusts of passion, 

Pour forth their quenchless grief ; 


The winds, like banshees mourning. 
Wail in the struggling wood ; 

Old Year, put off thy splendour, 

And don thy funeral hood. 

Lav down thy golden glories ; 

The bare boughs bar the sky — 
Skeletons wild and warning, 

Quaking to see thee die. 

Thon hast lived thy life, remember ; 

Now lay thee down and rest ; 

The grass shall grow above thy head, 
And the flower above thy breast. 

— Chambers ’ Journal, . 
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11 PEACE ON EARTH.” 

BY THOMAS HUGHES, M. P. FOB LAMBETH. 

The last time that the season of “ peace 
on earth and good will to men ” came 
round, the great struggle between the free 
and slave powers in America had not yet 
come to death-grips. Here, at least, many 
people still believed that the Southern 
States could not be subdued, and were sure 
sooner or later to establish their independ- 
ence, and a new polity which would act 
for the rest of time as a healthy corrective 
to the dangerously popular institutions and 
ideas of New England. The year has 
passed, and the great revolutionary epic of 
our time has closed. Perhaps some of us 
may still stop short of Mr. Seward's tri- 
umphant summing up : — “ Death,” he says 
in his yearly address to his fellow-citizens 
at Auburn, 4 * Death has removed his vic- 
v tims; Liberty has crowned her heroes; 
Humanity has crowned her martyrs; the 
sick and the stricken are cured ; the sur- 
viving combatants are fraternizing ; and 
the country — the object of our just pride, 
and lawful affection — once more stands 
collected and composed, firmer, stronger, 
and more majestic than ever before, with- 
out one cause of dangerous discontent at 
home, and without an enemy in the world.” 
We may think him somewhat too hopeful 
in the breadth of his assertions, and may 
have our fears that it may take a genera* 
tion yet to weld again into one brotherhood 
all the States of the Union. But, when he 
predicts so fearlessly that “ under next Oc- 
tober’s sun he shall be able, with his fellow- 
townsmen in Auburn, to rejoice in the 
restoration of peace, harmony, and union 
throughout the land,” we cannot but own 
that earlier prophecies of his, which seemed 
at least as rash, have been fulfilled almost 
to the letter. • In any case, we do all 
willingly now admit, and honour, the mar- 
vellous energy and constancy with which 
the great game has been played out by the 
American people. As one of the many Eng 
lishmen whose faith in that people never 
faltered during the contest, I do most heartily 
rejoice to see that all classes of my country- 
men are at last not only ready to appreciate, 
but hearty in their appreciation of, what 
has been done for freedom in America in 
this revolutionary war. I am sure that we 
now only want further knowledge of facts 
to honour our kith and kin across the At - 
lantic as they deserve to be honoured, for 
the glorious sacrifices which they made 
of all that was most precious and dearest to 
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them in a struggle upon which not only 
their own life as a nation, but the future 
of at least one-third of the world, was at 
stake. 

In this belief, I think that Christmas is 
the right time for bringing out into some- 
what clearer light a side of the drama 
which has not been as yet fairly presented 
to us here : I mean, first, the strain on the 
resources of the Northern States while the 
war lasted ; and, secondly, the heroism of 
the men of gentle birth and nurture, who, 
90 far from shrinking from the work, and 
fighting by substitute (as was asserted by 
some of our leading journals), took at least 
their fair share of all the dangers and mise- 
ries and toils of those dark years. 

First then, as to the people’s work ; and, 
highly as we may value the men who have 
come to the front, and whose names as sol- 
diers and statesmen are now known over 
the whole world, we must acknowledge that 
the true hero of the war is, after all, the 
American people. In proof of this I will 
take one or two of the Northern States, 
and look for a moment at what the call' 
was which was made on them, and how 
they answered to it. Let us look, as a 
first instance, at the smallest in area of all 
the States, and the smallest in population 
of all the free States. Little Rhode 
Island, at the census of I860, just before 
the breaking out of the war, contained a 
population of 174.620. As usual in the 
Eastern States, the females considerably 
exceeded the males, and of the latter there 
were 82,304 altogether. Up to December 
1st, 1862 — that is to say, in less than two 
years from the first call of the President 
tor troops — Rhode Island furnished 14,626 
men to the army, and 1,400 to the 
navy, or almost one in five of her total 
male population, and, of course, far more 
than that proportion of her men of fighting 
age, between 18 and 45. In the first en- 
thusiasm, when the call for 500,000 men 
came in the summer of 1861, the quota of 
Rhode Island was 4,057, and she furnished 
5,124. I do not giv&tlie later returns, be- 
cause there appears to have been a large 
number of substitutes amongst her recruits 
after 1862, and I have no means of know- 
ing whether these were or were not natives 
of the State. There is no need to over- 
state the case, and I should, on every ac- 
count, shrink from doing so. Rhode Island, 
though the smallest, is tenth in rank of all 
the States as a producer, and her people 
are consequently rich and prosperous. If, 
in the later years of the war, they found 
i substitutes in large numbers, it must be, at 
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the same time, remembered, that they con- 
tributed more largely than any other State, 
in proportion to numbers, to that noblest of 
all chanties — the Sanitary Commission. 

But Englishmen will very likely say, 
“ Give us an instance of any but a New 
England State ; they are exceptional.” 
Let us take Inffiana, then, one of the 
mighty young Western sisters, a community 
scarce half a century old. A stronger con- 
trast to Rhode Island could scarcely have 
been found. Indiana, in 1860, possessed 
8,161,717 acres of improved farming land ; 
Rhode Island but 329,884. Indiana was 
fifth of all the States in agricultural pro- 
duction. and thirteenth in manufacturing — 
Rhode Island standing tenth, or three higher 
than her gigantic younger sister. Yet we 
find the same readiness of response to the 
President’s call to arms amongst Western 
farmers as amongst New England mechan- 
ics and merchants. The population of In- 
diana is returned in the census of 1860 at 
1.350,428, and her males at 693,469. On 
the 31st of December, 1862, she had fur- 
nished 102,698 soldiers, besides a militia 
home-guard when her frontiers were threat- 
ened. When Morgan made his raid into 
the State, 60,000 tendered their services 
withiq twenty-four hours, and nearly 
20.000 were on his track within three days. 
I do not happen in this case to have the 
later returns, and so must turn back to 
New England, to the old Puritan Bay- 
State, to give one perfect example of what 
the American people did in the great 
struggle. 

Massachusetts, at the outbreak of the 
war, held a population of 1,230,000 or 
thereabouts, out of which there were 
257,833 males between the ages of 15 and 
40. The first blood shed in the war against 
the slave power, as in the Revolutionary 
war against England, was Massachusetts 
blood. The 6th Massachus tts was fired on 
in the streets of Baltimore on April 19th, 
1861, and had to fight its way through the 
town, losing 4 killed and 30 wounded in 
the operation. Well, the number of men 
demanded of Massachusetts during the war 
was 117,624. The number furnished by 
her (reducing all to the three years* stand- 
ard) was 125,437, being a surplus over all 
calls of 7,813. Besides these 6,670 were 
mustered in answer to a cadi for three 
months’ men in 1864, which were never 
credited to her by the Government Look 
at the meaning now of this other fact, that 
she has actually sent more men to the war 
than are now to be found in the State liable 
to do military duty. How does this tell as 


to wear and tear of the human material in 
those Southern campaigns? The last 
assessors’ return gave these at 133,767 ; 
while the total number who served (includ- 
ing three and nine months’ men, and not 
adhering to the three years’ standard) was 
153,486. Out of these, how many does the 
reader (who has probably heard more or 
less of “ stopping the war by prohibiting 
emigration from Ireland,” and of “New 
England hiring foreign mercenaries to do 
the fighting ”) think were foreign recruit® ? 
Just 907. This does not include men born 
out of the States, but resident or natural- 
ized there before the war broke out. These 
latter, however, I suppose, could not come 
within the definition of foreign mercenaries ; 
and, of foreigners arriving in America 
during the war, Massachusetts enlisted, as I 
have said, 907 out of 150,000. While 
on this point, I may add that the most 
reliable statistics as to the whole forces 
of the North show that of native-born 
Americans there were nearly 80 per cent., 
of naturalized Americans 15, and of for- 
eigners 4 per cent, only, in the ranks. 

I can honestly say that I have chosen 
these States at hazard, and that a scrutiny 
of the remaining free States would give a 
very similar result. And now let us con- 
sider what that result is. Rhode Island, 
Indiana, and Massachusetts may perhaps 
equal in population this metropolis with its 
immediate suburbs; while one of them 
alone actually sent to active service, in the 
lour years of the war, an army equal in 
numbers to the total volunteer force now 
under arms in Great Britain. Rhode Island 
is not so populous as Sheffield; and in 
eighteen months she armed and sent Sooth 
15,000 of her citizens. 1 know that Eng- 
land in like need would be equal to a like 
effort. Let us honour, then, as they de- 
serve the people of our own lineage to 
whom the call has come, and who have mot 
it. 

I need scarcely pause to note how the 
Northern people have paid ip purse as well 
as in person. Let one instance suffice. In 
1864 the assessment of Massachusetts for 
taxes to support the general government 
amounted to^fourteen millions, every frac- 
tion of which was collected without impedi- 
ment or delay. Add to this the State taxa- 
tion, and the amounts contributed to the 
Sanitary Commission, and other organiza- 
tions for distributing voluntary contribu- 
tions in support of the war, and we should 
reach a figure almost exceeding belief. I 
have no means of stating it accurately, but 
am quite safe in putting it as high as 25,- 
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000,000 dollars, actually raised and paid, 
by a State with a population less than half 
of that of our metropois, in one twelve- 
month. 

And now for my second point — the ex- 
ample set by the men of birth, wealth, and 
high position. Here too I feel snre that 
a few simple facts, taken at hazard from 
the mass which I have under my hand, will 
be more than enough to satisfy every just 
and generous man amongst my country- 
men ; and I am proud to believe that, what- 
ever our prejudices may be, there are few 
indeed amongst us to whom such an appeal 
will be made in vain. 

I have said above that the mass of mate- 
rials is large ; I might have said unmanagea- 
ble. It is, indeed, impossible to take more 
than an example here and there, and to bring 
these out as clearly as one can in the limits 
of an article. Let me take as mine a 
family or two, with some one or more of 
whose members I have the honour of friend- 
ship or acquaintance. And, first, that of 
J. Russell Lowell, the man to whose works 
I owe more, personally, than to those of 
any other American. It would be hard to 
find a nobler record. The young men of 
this stock seem to have been all of high 
mark, distinguished specially for intellectual 
power and attainments. Surely the sickle 
of war has never been put more unsparing- 
ly into any field 1 First in order comes 
Willie Putnam, age 21, the sole surviving 
son of Lowell's sister, a boy of the highest 
culture and promise, mortally wounded at 
Ball's Bluff, in October, 1861, in the first 
months of the war, while in the act of 
going to the help of a wounded companion. 
At the same bitter fight his cousin, James 
Jackson Lowell, aged 24, was badly hurt ; 
but, after a short absence to recruit, joined 
his regiment again, and fell on June 30th, 
1862. “Tell my father I was dressing the 
line of my company when I was hit,” was 
his last message home. He had been first 
in his year at Harvard, and was taking 
private pupils in the law-school when the 
war broke out. Warren Russell fell at 
Bull's Run, in August, 1862. Many of us 
here may remember the account, which was 
reprinted in the Times and other papers, 
of the presentation of colours to the 2d 
Massachusetts Infantry, by Mr. Motley, at 
Boston, in the summer of 1861. It attract- 
ed special notice from the fact that the 
anthor of the M History of the Dutch Re- 
public ” had been so lately living amongst 
ns, and was so well known and liked here. 
The group of officers who received those 
colours were the very jeunesst doree of 
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Massachusetts — Quincy, Dwight, Abbot, 
Robeson, Russell, Shaw, Gordon, Savage, 
Perkins. Such a roll will speak volumes 
to all who have any acquaintance with 
New-England history. Those colours have 
come home riddled, tattered, blackened ; 
but five-sixths of the young officers have 
given their lives for them, and of the 1,000 
rank and file who then surrounded them, 
scarcely 150 survive. This by the way. 

I refer to the muster, because Robert Shaw 
vras amongst those officers — a name al- 
ready honoured in these pages, and another 
nephew of Lowell’s. Shaw's sister married 
Charles Lowell, of whom more presently. 
We all know how Robert Shaw, after two 
years' gallant service, accepted the com- 
mand of the first black regiment raised in 
Massachusetts (the 54th) ; now he led them 
in the operations before Charleston, and 
was buried with his “niggers” in the pit 
under Fort Wagner — the grandest sepul- 
ture earned by any soldier of this century. 
By his side fought and died Cabot Russell, 
the third of Lowell's nephews, then a cap- 
tain of a black company. Stephen George 
Perkins, another nephew, was killed at 
Cedar Creek; and Francis Dutton Russell 
at one of the innumerable Virginian bat- 
tles. 

I pass to the last on the list, and the most 
remarkable. Charles Russell Lowell, the 
only brother of the James who died “ dress- 
ing his line,” was also the first scholar of 
his year (1854) at Harvard. He had visited 
Europe for health, and made long riding- 
tours in Spain and Algeria, where he be- 
came a consummate horseman. On the 
day after the 6th Massachusetts were fired 
on in Baltimore streets, Charles Lowell 
heard of it, and started by the next train 
to Washington, passing through Baltimore. 
All communication between the two cities 
were suspended, but he arrived on foot at 
Washington in forfy-eight hours. In those 
first davs of confusion, he became agent for 
Massachusetts at Washington, and brought 
order out of chaos for his own State before 
joining the army. His powers of command 
and organization gained him rapid promo- 
tion. He. served with distinction in the 
Peninsula campaigns of M‘Clellan, and, 
after An tie tarn, was selected to carry the 
captured standards to Washington. He 
raised a second cavalry regiment at home 
in the winter of 1862. He was placed in 
command of the cavalry force which pro- 
tected Washington during the dark days of 

1863. In Sheridan's brilliant campaign of 

1864, he commanded the cavalry oriirade, 
of four regular regiments, and the 2nd Massa- 
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chuaetU volunteer cavalry. He had thir- 
teen horses shot under him before the bat- 
tle of Cedar Cre*>k, on October 19th; was 
badly wounded early in that day, and lifted 
on to his fourteenth horse to lead the final 
charge, so faint, that he had to give his 
orders in a whisper. Urged by those round 
him to leave the field, be pressed on to the 
critical point of attack ; and himself led 
the last charge which ended one of the 
most obstinate battles of the war. It is 
the death of this nephew which wrung from 
his uncle the lines which occur in one of 
the last u Biglow Papers,” published in one 
of last winter's numbers of the Atlantic 
Magazine — 

44 Wut'8 words to them whose faith and truth 
On War’s red tech stone rang true metal ; 
Who ventured life, an’ love, an’ youth 
For the grct prize o' deth in battle 1 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
That rived the rebel line asunder f 
44 ’Ta’n't right to hev the young go fust, 

All throbbin’ full o’ gifts and graces, 
Leaving life’s paupers dry as dust 

To try and make b’lievc fill their places ; 
Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss ; 

Ther’s gaps our lives can’t never say in, 

An’ that world seems so fur from this, 

Lef for us loafers to grow grey in.” 

He died next day of his wounds, leaving a 
widow of twenty, himself not thirty. The 
Gazette , in which his commission as general 
was published, did not reach the army till 
after his death. Sheridan, with the generos- 
ity which most of the great Northern cap- 
tains have shown, declared that the country 
could better have spared himself, and that 
there was no one quality of a soldier which 
he could have wished added to Charles 
Lowell. 

My first example, then, gives us one fam- 
ily, in which there was no soldier in 1860, 
losing eight young men under thirty in little 
more than three years* fighting. 

I have mentioned the name of Motley 
above. Let us see how it fared with his 
circle. He has assured me more than once, 
that of his own immediate family fhere were 
fewer than the average in the rauks ; but 
he had at least five near relatives serving, 
— three Lotbrops, one of whom was killed 
in Louisiana; Major Motley, badly wound- 
ed in Virginia early in 1864 ; and Major 
Stackpole, another highly-distinguished 
graduate of Harvard, who served through 
the whole war, and has now resumed his , 
practice as barrister. Miss Motley married \ 


Captain Ives, a gentleman of fortane in 
Rhode Island, who was travelling in Europe 
when the war broke out. He volunteered 
into the navy, commanded the Potomac 
flotilla, and accompanied Burnside’s ex- 
pedition to S. Carolina, where he contract- 
ed the illness of which he has since died. 
His cousin Robert Ives, also a man of Urge 
fortune, volunteered into tne army, and was 
killed at Antietam. 1 believe they were 
the last two men who bore the name of Ives 
in their State. 

The name of Wadsworth is better known 
here than most American names in conse- 
quence of its English connection. The 
head of the family was a country-gentleman 
living on his estates at Ge ies<o, in New 
York State, up to 1860, with a family of 
three sons ana three daughters. At the 
news of the attack on the Union troops in 
Baltimore he instantly chartered a steamer, 
loaded her with provisions, and sent her up 
the Potomac — a most timely aid to the 
capital. He acted as aide-de-camp to 
M’DowelL and was his right-hand man in, 
the Bull Run campaign, his “ youngest as 
well as his oldest aide ; ” was made a general 
soon afterwards; and, after several cam- 
paigns, was placed in command at Waah- 
mgton. His reputation as. an officer had 
now become such that at the beginning of 
the last campaign every corps commander 
of the army of the Potomac applied to the 
War Department to have him with them as 
brigadier. He was killed in the wilderness 
in the last advance on Richmond. His 
three sons have all served, the youngest 
having enlisted at sixteen. Thus every 
man in the family served ; and the only 
married daughter is the widow of Colonel 
Montgomery Ritchie, one of two brothers, 
both of whom served with distinction, one to 
the sacrifice of his life by the same subtle 
disease which struck down Captain Ives. 

I could go to any length, for my accquaint- 
ance with Americans is large, and I scarce- 
ly know a man who has not lost some relative 
in the war. But, apart from one’s own 
acquaintance, there is scarcely one of the 
famous colonial and revolutionary names 
which has not been represented The 
Jays, Adamses, Schuyiers, Livingstones, 
Van Rensselaers, have not failed their coun- 
try in her second great need; and have 
fought well, and worked hard, though the 
resent holders of these honoured names, 
P ostly quite young men, have not had time 
to reach their ancestors’ places. The 
bearers of great names, I take it, do not 
get such a start in the States as with us ** 
j home. A descendant (grandson, I believe) 
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of Alexander Hamilton, however, became 
a general, while several of his cousins re- 
mained in lower ranks. Colonel Fletcher 
Webster, only surviving son of Daniel 
Webster, was killed in Virginia. Perhaps 
the man who excited most the hopes and 
martial enthusiasm of Americans in the 
first months of the war was Major Theodore 
Winthrop, grandson of the famous Gover- 
nor John Winthrop, scholar, traveller, poet, 
athlete, who was killed at the disastrous bat- 
tle of Great Bethel, June 10th, 1861. A 
son of General Porter, who was distin- 
guished in the last war with us, fell as a 
colonel in the spring campaign of 1864. 
Even the families famous, as yet, for wealth 
only, have not shrunk from the fighting ; one 
Aster, at least, and Cuttings, Schermer- 
horns, Lydigs, and others, having held their 
own in the volunteer ranks. 

Or, let us come to names more familiar 
than any other Transatlantic ones to us — 
the Boston group. Longfellow's young son 
(Charlie, as 1 hear all men call him) has 
-managed to fight a campaign, and get bad- 
ly hit in Lousiana, at an age when our boys 
are thinking of their freshman’s term at 
Oxford. Oliver Wendell Holmes (junior), 
t, artist, Greek scholar, virtuoso, has 
n twice — I was going to say killed — 
well, shot through the body and neck, and 
again in the heel; and, having fought 
through all to the end of the war, is again 
busy with brush and pen. Olmstead has 
fought, with mightier weapons than rifled 
cannon, at the head of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Of four brother* Dwight, two 
were killed, and a third fought his way to 
general. Whittiers, Apple tons, Lorings, 
Crowninshields, Dehons — but I will tax 
my readers' patience no longer with rolls of 
names which, perhap, to most of them, will 
be names, and nothing more ! Let this last 
summing up of the work of men of birth and 
position in one State suffice : (I choose Mas- 
sachusetts again, because, thanks to Gover- 
nor Andrew, we have more accurate returns 
as to her, over here, than as to any other 
State). Since the declaration of war, 434 
officers from Massachusetts have been killed 
— 9 generals, 16 colonels, 17 lieutenant- 
colonels, 20 majors, 15 surgeons, 2 chaplains, 
110 captains, and 245 lieutenants. Of the 
35 general officers from that State, 10 only 
have escaped wounds. 

Of all the living graduates of Harvard 
(the university of highest repute in Ameri- 
ca), one-fifth, or, to be as accurate as pos- 
sible, nineteen and some fraction per cent., 
has served with the army. At lale Col- 
lege, the percentage has been even higher. 

THIBD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 


Conceive a struggle which should bring one 
in every five of men who have taken degrees 
I at Oxford and Cambridge under fire, and 
I which should call on us, besides our regular 
I army, to keep on foot and recruit for three 
| years a volunteer army five times as large as 
our present one 1 

Such plain facts and returns as these will, 
I am sure, convince the last sceptic — if 
there be one left amongst us at this Yule 
tide, 1865, — that New England has not 
spared of her best blood in the great day 
of the Lord, under the burthen and heat of 
which the whole North has reeled and stag- 
gered indeed, but without ever bating heart 
or hope, and always gaining fresh power, 
through three years of war which have 
seemed — nay, which have been — a life- 
time. In such crises time is not measured 
by years or days. The America which 
looked on, paralyzed ami doubtful, when 
John Brown prophesied all these things on 
his way to the scaffold, kissing a negro child 
as he passed along, and while Stonewall 
Jackson and his pupils guarded the gibbet 
— the America of State sovereignty and 
Dred Scott law, in which the Gospel news 
meant avowedly “ Good will to white men," 
and abolitionism was loathed as a vulgar 
and mischievous fanaticism — is as far be- 
hind us to-day for all practical purposes as 
the England of the Stuarts, or the France 
of the liege ncy. What this means, for the 
old world as well as for the new, I will not 
pause to consider. My estimate might raise 
smiles or provoke criticism amongst us, both 
of which (good as they are in their right 
time and place) I am anxious here to avoid. 

I prefer at parting to endeavour to put 
my readers in sympathy with the spirit, the 
heart, and conscience, of the North, in the 
presence of their astounding success. I can- 
not do this better than by a glance at the 
Commemoration of the living and dead sol- 
diers of Harvard University. Commemora- 
tion Day at Harvard, in July, 1865, must in- 
deed have stamped itself indelibly on the 
memories of all those sons of the first of 
American universities who were present at 
the gathering. To me, I own, even the 
meagre reports one got over here in the 
American papers were unspe. kably touch- 
ing. The irrepressible joy of a people de- 
livered, after years of stern work and patient 
waiting, from an awful burthen, almost too 
heavy for mortal shouldere to bear, temper- 
ed, as it was, by the tenderest sympathy for 
the families of the fallen, and a solemn 
turning to give glory and thanks with full 
heart to that Goa who giveth victory, and 
healeth wounded spirits, and standeth above 

1460. 
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His people as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land — the mingled cry of triumph, 
and agony, and trust, and love, which went 
up from the very heart of that meeting — 
must ever, to my mind, rank amongst the 
most noble, the most sublime pieces of his- 
tory df the century in which we are living. 
Let the reader consider the following as 
compared- with ordinary commemoration 
poetry. The first is the hymn written for 
the commemoration service by Robert Low- 
ed— 

“ Thy work, O God, goes on in earth, 

With shouts of war, and harvest songs : 

A ready will is all our worth ; 

To Thee our Maker all belongs. 

“ Thanks for our great and dear, who knew 
To lavish life great meeds to earn ; 

Our dead, our living, brave and true, 

To each who served Thee in his turn. 

“ Show us true life as in Thy Son ; 

Breathe through our flesh the Holy Ghost ; 
Then earth’s strongholds are stormed and 
won ; 

Then man dies faithful at his post. 

“ They crowd behind us to this shade, 

The youth who own the coming years ; 

Be never God, or land, betrayed, 

By any son our Harvard rears ! ” 

My second quotation shall be a stanza from 
the Commemoration Ode, by the best known 
member of the family, James Russell Low- 
'd!, author of the “ Biglow Papers ” — 


“ Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found 
release ! 

Thy God, in these distempered days, 

Hath taught thoe the sure wisdom of His 
ways, 

And through thine enemies hath wrought thj 
peace, 

Bow down in prayer and praise ! 

0 Beautiful ! my Country 1 ours once more ! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore. 

And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 

The rosy edges of their smile lay bare. 

What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it. 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare ? 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee ? 

We reck not what we gave thee ? 

We will not dare to doubt thee ; 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare ! ’ 

Was ever truer, or braver, ring struck 
out of the metal of which English speaking 
men are made ? If so, I for one have yet 
to learn when, and where. And now at 
this Christmas time, when their tremendous 
storm-cloud has broken up, and nothing but 
a light streak or two of vapour is to be seen 
in their heavens, let us seize this precious 
moment, never to recur again in their or 
our history, and, by graceful and loyal word 
and deed, show them that we honour, as it 
deserves, the work they have done for the 
world since the election of 1860, and can 
sympathize with their high hopes for the 
future of their continent with no jealousy 
or distrust, as brethren of the same stock, 
and children of the same Father. 


THE MAID OF FASHION. 

VABIBD FBOMBYRON. 

Maid of Fashion, ere we part, 
Hear me own how fair thou art ; 
Hear me now the truth confess : 

I love thee for thy taste in dress ; 
Beautified from top to toe, 

Zbe mou sas agapo ! 

By those stays so tightly laced ; 
By that big buckle at thy waist ; 
By the long skirt unconnned 
That draggles in the dirt behind ; 
By thy corsage cut so low, 

Zoe mou sas agapo ! 


By the back hair thou hast got * 

Packed up like a porter’s knot ; 

By those frizzed out, frizzy curls, 

Envy of less hirsute girls ; 

By thy bonnet-strings’ huge bow, 

Zoe mou sas agapo ! 

By thine earrings, chains, and “ charms ; / 
By the bracelets on thine arms ; 

By thy boots with monster heels ; 

By the veil that half conceals 

The rouge that on thv cheeks doth glow, 

Zoe mou sas agapo ! 

[ Punch* s Almanac, 
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PART vn. — CHAPTER XXV. 

AH UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

As Sir Brook sat in the library waiting 
for the arrival of the Chief Baron, Lucy 
Lendrick came in to look for a book she 
had been reading. “ Only think, sir,” said 
she, dashing deeply with joy and astonish- 
ment together — “to find you here ! What 
a delightful surprise 1 ” 

44 I have come, my dear child,” said he, 
gravely, w to speak with Sir William on a 
matter of some importance, and evidently 
he is not aware that my moments are pre- 
cious, for I have been here above half an 
hour alone.” 

“ But now that I am with you,” said she, 
coquettishly, 44 you’ll surely not be so churl- 
ish of your time, will you V ” 

44 There is no churlishness, my darling 
Lucy, in honest thrift. I have nothing 
to give away.” The deep sadness of bis 
voice' showed how intensely his words were 
charged with a stronger significance. 44 We 
are off to-night” 

44 To-night ! ” cried she, eagerly. 

44 Yes, Lucy. It’s no great banishment 
— only to an island in the Mediterranean, 
and Tom came up here with me in the 
vague, very vague, hope that he might see 
you. 1 left him in the shrubbery near the 
gate, for he would not consent to come far- 
ther.” 

4 ‘ I'll go to him at once. We shall meet 
again,” said she, as she opened the sash-door 
and hastened down the lawn at speed. 

After another wait of lull a quarter of an 
hour, Fossbrooke’s patience became exhaust- 
ed, and he drew nigh the bell to summon a 
servant ; his hand was on the rope, when the 
door opened, and Sewell entered. What- 
ever astonishment Fossbrooke might have 
felt at this unexpected appearance, nothing 
in his manner or look betrayed it. As for 
Sewell, all his accustomed ease had desert- 
ed him, and he came forward with an air of 
assumed swagger, but his colour came and 
went, and his hands twitched almost con- 
vulsively. 

He bowed, and, smiling courteously, in- 
vited Fossbrooke to be seated. Haughtily 
drawing himself up to his full height, Sir 
Brook said, in his own deep sonorous voice, 
44 There can be nothing between us, sir, 
that cannot be dismissed in a moment — 
and as we stand.” 

“As you please, sir,” rejoined Sewell, 
with an attempt at the same haughty tone. 

I have been deputed by my step-father, the 
Chief Baron, to make his excuses for not 
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receiving you — his health forbids the ex- 
citement. It is his wish that you may make to 
me whatever communication you had des- 
tined for him.* 1 

44 Which I refuse, sir, at once,” inter- 
rupted Sir Brook. 

44 1 opine, then, there is no more to be 
said,” said Sewell, with a faint smile. 

44 Nothing more, sir — not a word; un- 
less perhaps you will be gracious enough to 
explain to the Chief Baron the reasons — 
they cannot be unknown to you — why I 
refuse all and any communication with 
Colonel Sewell.” 

44 1 have no presumption to read your 
mind and know your thoughts,” said Sewell, 
with quiet politeness. 

44 You would discover nothing in either 
to your advantage, sir,” said Fossbrooke, 
defiantly. 

44 Might I add, sir,” said Sewell, with an 
easy smile, 44 that all your malevolence can- 
not exceed my indifference to it V ” 

Fossbrooke waved his hand haughtily, as 
though to dismiss the subject, and all dis- 
cussion of it, and after a few seconds’ pause 
said, 44 We have a score that must be settled 
one day. 1 have deferred the reckoning 
out of reverence to the memory of one 
whose name must not be uttered between 
us, but the day for it shall come. Mean- 
while, sir, you shall pay me interest on 
your debt.” 

44 What do you assume me to owe you ? ”■ 
asked Sewell, whose agitation could no- 
longer be masked. 

44 You would laugh if I said, your charac- 
aeter before the world and the repute 
through which men keep your company; 
but you will not laugh — no, sir, not even 
smile, when I say that you ©we me the liber- 
ty by which you are at large, instead of 
being, as I could prove you, a forger and a 
felon.” 

Sewell threw a hurried and terrified look 
around the room, as though there might 
possibly be some to overhear the words ; he 
grasped the back of a chair to steady him- 
self, and in the convulsivd effort seemed as 
if he was about to commit some act of vio- 
lence. 

44 None of that, sir,” said Fossbrooke, 
folding his arms. 

44 1 meant nothing ; I intended nothing ; 

I was faint, and wanted support,” stammer- 
ed out Sewell in a broken voice. 44 What 
do you mean by interest ? how am I to pay 
interest on an indefinite sum ? ” 

44 It may relieve you of some anxiety to 
learn that I am not speaking of money in 
the interest I require of you. What I want 
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— what I shall exact — is this, that you and 

yours ” he stopped, and grew scarlet ; 

the fear lest something coarse or offensive 
might fall from him in a moment of heat 
ana anger arrested his words, and he was 
silent 

.Sewell saw all the difficulty. A less 
adroit man would have deemed the moment 
favourable to assert a triumph ; Sewell was 
too acute for tliis, and waited without speak- 
ing a word. 

“My meaning is this,” said Fossbrooke, 
in a voice of emotion. “ There is a young 
lady here for whom I have the deepest in- 
terest. I desire that, so long as she lives es- 
tranged from her father’s roof, she should 
not be exposed to other influences than such 
as she has met there. She is new to life 
and the world, and I would not that she 
should make acquaintance with them 
through any guidance save of her own 
nearest and dearest friends.” 

“ I hear, sir ; but, I am free to own, I 
greatly mistrust myself to appreciate your 
meaning.” 

“ I am sorry for it,” said Fossbrooke, sigh- 
ing. “ I wanted to convey my hope that, 
in your intercourse here, Miss Lend rick 
might be spared the perils of — of” — 

“My wife’s friendship, you would say, 
sir,” said Sewell, with a perfect composure 
of voice and look. 

Fossbrooke hung, his head. Shame and 
sorrow alike crushed him down. Oh that 
the day should come when he could speak 
thus of Frank Dillon’s daughter ! 

“ I will not say with what pain I hear 
you, Sir Brook,” said Sewell, in a low gen- 
tle voice. “ I am certain that you never 
uttered such a speech without much suffer- 
ing. It will alleviate your fears when I 
teU you that we only remain a few days in 
town. I have taken a country house, some 
sixty or seventy miles from the capital, and 
s we mean to live there entirely.” 

“ I am satisfied,” said Sir Brook, whose 
eagerness to make reparation was now ex- 
treme. 

“Of course 1 shall mention nothing of 
this to my wife,” said Sewell. 

“ Of course not, sir; save with such an 
explanation as I could give of my meaning, 
it would be an outrage.” 

“ I was not aware that there was — that 
there could be — an explanation,” said 
Sewell, quietly ; and then seeing the sud- 
den flash that shot from the old man’s eyes, 
he added, hastily, “ This is far too painful 
to dwell on — let it suffice, sir, that I fully 
understand you, and that you shall be 
obeyed.” 


*’ I ask no more,” said Fossbrooke, bowing 
slightly. 

“You will comprehend, Sir Brook,” re- 
sumed Sewell, “ that as 1 am precluded 
from making this conversation known to 
my wife, I shall not be able to limit anv 
intimacy between her and Miss Lend rick 
farther than by such intimations and hints 
as I may offer without exciting suspicion. 
It might happen, for instance, that in com- 
ing up to town we should be Sir William’s 
guests. Am I to suppose that you interdict 
this ? ” 

“ I hope I am not capable of such a condi- 
tion,” said Sir Brook, flushing, for at every 
step and stage of the negotiation he felt that 
his zeal had outrun his judgment, and that 
he was attempting, not only more than he 
could, but more than he ought to do. 

“In fairness, Sir Brook,” said Sewell, 
with an assumed candour that set very well 
on him, “ I ought to tell you that your con- 
ditions are very easy ones. My wife has 
come to this country to recruit her health 
and look after her children. I myself shall 
probably be on my way back to India soon 
after Christmas. Our small means totally 
preclude living in the gay world ; and,” add- 
ed he with a laugh, “ if we really had any 
blandishments or captivations at our dis- 
posal, they would be best bestowed on the 
Horse Guards, to extend my leave, or as- 
sist me to an exchange.” 

There was high art in the way in which 
Sewell had so contrived to pet the old man 
involved in the conflict of his own feelings, 
that he was actually grateful for the easy 
and even familiar tone employed towards 
him. 

“ I have wounded this man deeply,” said 
Fossbrooke to himself. “I have said to 
him things alike unfeeling and ungenerous, 
and yet he has temper enough to treat me 
amicably, even courteously.” 

It was almost on his lips to say that lie 
had still some influence with the Horse 
Guards, that a great man there had been 
one of his most intimate frieuds in life, and 
that he was ready to do anything in his 
power with him, when a sudden glance at 
Sewell’s face recalled him at once to him- 
self, and he stammered out — “ I will de- 
tain you no longer, sir. Be kind enough 
to explain to the Lord Chief Baron, that 
my communication was of a character that 
could not be made indirectly. His Excel- 
lency’s name on my card probably suggest- 
ed as much. It might be proper to add, 
that the subject was one solely attaching to 
his lordship, and to his lordship’s interest. 
He will himself understand what I mean.” 
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Sewell bowed acquiescence. As he stood miliating. But,” added he, afier a short 
at the half-open door, he was disposed to pause, 44 1 have reason to be grateful to you. 
offer his hand. It was a bold step, but he You have rescued me from perhaps a very 
knew if it should succeed it would be a grave indiscretion. Your position — your 
great victory. The opportunity was too wife's health — your children’s welfare, had 
good to be lost, and just as Sir Brook all interested me. I might have — no mat- 
turned to say good-morning, Sewell, like ter what, sir. I have recovered the bal- 
one carried away by a sudden impulse, ance of my mind. I am myself again." 
held out his hand, and said, 44 You may 44 My lord, I will be open with you." 
trust me. Sir Brook.” 44 1 will accept of no forced confidences, 

“ If you wish to do so, sir, let me not sir, " said the Judge, waving his hand 
touch your hand," said the old man, with a haughtily. 

look of stern and haughty defiance, and he 44 They are not forced, my lord, farther 
strode out without a farewell. than my dislike to give you pain renders 

Sewell staggered back into the room and them so. The man to whom you sent me 
sat down. A clammy cold perspiration cov- this morning is no stranger to me — would 
ered his face and forehead, for the rancour that he had been! — would that I had 
that filled his heart sickened him like a never known nor heard of him ! Very 
malady. 44 You shall pay for this — by few words will explain why, my lord ; I 
heaven ! you shall," muttered he as he wiped only entreat that, before I say them, they 
the great drops from his brow. 44 The old may be in strictest confidence between us." 
fool himself has taught me where he was 44 If they require secrecy, sir, they shall 
vulnerable, and as I live he shall feel it.” have it." 

44 His lordship wants to see you, sir ; he 44 Quite enough, my lord — amply suf- 
is in the garden," said a servant, and Sewell ficient for me is this assurance. Tins per- 
rose and followed him. He stopped twice as son then, my lord, was the old friend and 
he went to compose his features and regain brother officer of Sir Frank Dillon, my fa- 
his calm. On the last time he even re- ther-in-law. They lived as young men in 
hearsed the few words and the smile by closest friendship together, shared perils, 
which he meant to accost the Judge. The amusements, and purse together. For 
little artifice was however forestalled, as many years nothing occurred to interrupt 
Sir William met him abruptly with the the relations between them, though frequent 
words — 44 What a time you have been, remonstrances from Dillon’s family against 
8ir, — forty-eight minutes by my watch." the intimacy might possibly have caused a 
u I assure you, my lord, I'd have made it coolness ; for the world had begun to talk 
shorter if I could,” said Sewell, with a of Fossbrooke with a certain distrust, corn- 
smile of some significance. paring his mode of living with the amount 

“I am unable to see why you could not of his fortune, and half hinting that his suc- 
have done so. The charge I gave you was cesses at play were more than accidental, 
to report to me, not to negotiate on your 44 Still Dillon held to him, and to break 
own part." the tie at last his family procured au Indian 

4< Nor did I. my lord. Sir Brook Foss- appointment for him, and sent him to Cal- 
brooke distinctly declared that he would cutta. Fossbrooke no sooner heard of it 
only communicate with yourself personally than he sold off his town house and horses, 
— that what he desired to say referred to and actually sailed in the same packet with 
yourself, and should be answered by your- him.” 

self." 44 Let us sit down, Colonel Sewell ; I am 

44 On hearing which, sir, you withdrew? " wearied with walking, and I should like to 
44 So far as your lordship was concerned, hear the remainder of this story." 
no more was said between us. What passed 44 1 will make it very brief, mv lord, 
after this I 'may be permitted to call private.” Here is a nice bench to rest on. Arrived 
“What, sir! You see a person in my in India they commenced a style of living 
house, at my instance, and with my instruc- the most costly and extravagant imaginable, 
tions — who comes to see and confer with Their receptions, their dinners, their equi- 
me ; and ybu have the hardihood to tell me pages, their retinues, completely eclipsed 
that you took that opportunity to discuss the splendours of the native princes. For 
questions which you call private 1 " a while these were met promptly by ready 

44 1 trust, my lord, you will not press me money ; later on came bills^ at first duly 
in this matter ; my position is a most pain- met, and at last dishonoured. On investi- 
ful one." gation, however, it was found that the 

44 It is worBe than painful, dr. It is hu- greater number — far the greater number 
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— of the acceptances were issued by Dil- 
lon alone ; a circumstance which puzzled 
none so much as Dillon himself, who never 
remembered the circumstances that had 
called for them.” 

“ They were forgeries by Fossbrooke,” 
said the Judge. 

“ You are right, my lord, they were, but 
so adroitly done that Dillon was the first to 
declare the signatures his own ; nor was the 
fraud ever discovered. To rescue his friend, 
as it were, Fossbrooke sold off* everything, 
and paid, 1 know not what amount, and 
they both left for Ceylon, where Dillon was 
named Commander of the Forces. 

44 H* re Dillon married, and on the birth 
of his first child, Fossbrooke was the godfa- 
ther, their affection being stronger than 
ever. Once more the life of extravagance 
burst forth, and now, besides the costly 
household and reckless expenditure, the 
stories of play became rife and frequent, sev- 
eral young fellows being obliged to leave 
the service and sell their commissions to 
meet their debts. The scandal reached 
England, and Dillon was given his choice 
to resign or resume active service at his old 
rank. He accepted the last, and went back 
to India. For a while they were separated. 
My father-in-law made a brilliant campaign, 
concluding with the victory of Attevghur. 
He was named Political Resident at the seat 
of government, and found himself in the re- 
ceipt of a large revenue, and might in a few 
years have become wealthy and honoured. 
His evil genius, however, was soon at his 
side. Fossbrooke arrived, as he said, to see 
him before leaving for Europe ; he never 
left him till liis death. From teat day dated 
my father-in-law’s inevitable ruin. Mal- 
administration, corruption, forced loans on 
every side. Black-mail was imposed on all 
the chiefs, and a system of iniquity institut- 
ed that rendered the laws a farce, and the 
office of judge a degradation. 

44 Driven almost to desperation by his ap- 
proaching ruin, and yet blind to the cause 
of it, Sir Frank took service against the 
Affffhans, and fell, severely wounded, at 
Widhalla. Fossbrooke followed him to the 
Hills, where he went to die. The infatua- 
tiou of that fatal man was unbroken, and on 
his deathbed he not only confided to him 
all the deeds and documents that concerned 
his fortune, but gave him the guardianship 
and control of his daughter. In the very 
last letter he ever penned are these words: 
— 4 Scandal may some day or other dare to 
asperse him (Sir Brook) — the best have no 
Immunity on that score — but I charge you, 
however fortune may deal with you, share 


it with him if he need it — your father never 
had so true, so noble, so generous a friend. 
Have full courage in any course he ap- 
proves of, and never distrust yourself so 
completely as when he differs from you ; 
above all, believe no ill of him.' 

44 1 have seen this letter — I have read it 
more than once ; and with my full knowl- 
edge of the man, with my memory stored 
with stories about him, it was very hard to 
see him exercise an influence in my 
house, and a power over my wife. For a 
while I tried to respect what had been the 
faith of her childhood ; I could not bear to 
destroy what formed one of the links that 
bound her to her father's memory ; but the 
man's conduct obliged me to abandon this 
clemency. He insisted on living upon ns, 
and living in a style, not merely costly, but 
openly, flagrantly disreputable. Of his 
manner to myself I will not speak ; he treat- 
ed me not alone as a dependant, but as 
one whose character and fortune were in his 
hands. To what comments this exposed me 
in my own house, I leave you to imagine : 
I remonstrated at first, but my endurance 
became exhausted, and I turned him from 
my house. 

44 Then began his persecution of me — 
not alone of myself, but my wife, and all be- 
longing to me. I must not dwell on this, or 
1 should forget myself. 

44 We left India, hoping never to hear 
more of him. 

44 There was a story that he had gone on 
a visit to a Rajah in Oude, an 1 would in all 
likelihood live there till he died. Imagine 
what I felt, my lord, when I read his name 
on that visiting-card. I knew, of course, 
what his presence meant, a pretended mat- 
ter of business with you — the real object 
was to traduce and vilify me. He had as- 
certained the connection between us, and 
determined to turn it to profit. So long as 
I followed my career in India — - a poor sol- 
dier of fortune — I was not worth perse- 
cution; but here at home, with perhaps 
friends, possibly with friends able and will- 
ing to aid me, I at once assumed importance 
in his eyes. He well knows how dear to us 
is the memory of my wife's father, what sac- 
rifices we have made, what sacrifices we 
would make again, that his name should not 
be harshly dealt with by the world. He 
feeb, too, all the power and weight he can 
wield by that letter of poor Dillon's, given 
so frankly, so trustfully, and so unfortu- 
nately, on his deathbed. In one word, my 
lord, this man has come back to Europe 
to exert over me the pressure which he 
once on a time used over my father-in-law. 
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For reasons I cannot fathom, the great peo- 
le who knew him once, and who ought to 
now who and what he has become, are still 
willing to acknowledge him. It is true he 
no longer frequents their houses and mixes 
in their society — but they rocognize him. 
The very card he sent in this morning bore 
the Viceroy’s name — and from this cause 
alone, even if there were not others, he 
would be dangerous. I weary you, my lord, 
and I will conclude. By an accidental ad- 
mission he let drop that he would soon leave 
Ireland for a while ; let it seem, my lord, 
so long as he remains here, that I am less 
intimate here, less frequent as a visitor, than 
he has imagined* Let him have grounds to 
imagine that my presence here was a mere 
accident, and that I am not at all likely to 
enjoy any share of your lordship’s favour — 
in fact let him believe me as friendless here 
as he saw me in India, and he will cease to 
speculate on persecuting me.” 

44 There would be an indignity in such a 
course, sir,” cried the Judge fiercely ; “ the 
man has no terrors for me.” 

“ Certainly not, my lord, nor for me per- 
sonally ; I speak on my wife’s behalf ; it is 
for her sake and for her peace of mind I 
am alone thinking here.” 

“ I will speak to her myself on this 
head.” 

44 1 entreat you not, my lord. I implore 
ou never to approach the subject. She 
as for years been torn between the terrible 
alternative of obeying the last injunctions 
of her father or yielding to the wishes of her 
husband. Her life has been a continual 
struggle, and her shattered health has been 
the consequence. No, my lord ; let us go 
down for a few weeks or months as it may 
be to this country place they have taken 
for us ; a little quietness will do us both 
good. My leave will not expire till March ; 
there is still time to look about me.” 

44 Something shall be done for you, sir,” 
said the Judge, pompously. Sewell bowed 
low ; he knew how to make his bow a very 
deep acknowledgment of gratitnde ; he 
knew the exact measure of deference, and 
trustfulness, and thankfulness to throw into 
his expression as he bent his head, while he 
seemed too much overpowered to speak. 

44 Yes, sir, you shall be cared for,” said 
the old man. 44 And if this person, this Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke, returns here, it is with 
me he will have to deal — not you.” 

44 My lord, I entreat you never to admit 
him ; neither see nor correspond with him. 
The man is a desperado, and holds his own 
file too cheap to care for another’s.” 

44 Sir, you only pique my curiosity to 


meet with him. I have heard of such fel- 
lows, but never saw one.” 

“From all I have heard, my lord, your 
oourage requires no proofs.” 

44 You have heard the truth, sir. It has 
been tested in every way, and found with- 
out alloy. This man came here a few days 
ago to ask me to nominate my grandson to 
an office in my gift ; but, save a lesson for 
his temerity, he 4 took nothing by his mo- 
tion.’ ” The old J udge walked up and down 
with short impatient steps, his eyebrows 
moving fiercely, and his mouth twitching 
angrily. 44 The Viceroy must be taught 
that it is not through such negotiators he can 
treat with men like myself. We hear much 
about the dignity of the Bench; I would 
that his Excellency should know that the 
respect for it is a homage to be rendered 
by the highest as well as the lowest, and 
that I for one will accept of nothing less than 
all the honours that befit my station.” 

Relieved, as it were, by this outburst of 
vanity, his heart unburdened of a load of 
self-conceit, the old man felt freer and bet- 
1 er ; and in the sigh he heaved there seemed 
a something that indicated a sense of alle- 
viation. Then, turning to Sewell, with a 
softened voice, he said, 44 How grieved I 
am that you should have passed such a morn- 
ing ! It was certainly not what 1 had intend- 
ed for you.” 

44 You are too good tome, my lord — far 
too good, and too thoughtful of me,” said 
Sewell, with emotion. 

“ I am one of those men who must go to 
the grave misconstrued and misrepresented. 
He who would be firm in an age of coward- 
ice, he who would be just in an age of rob- 
bery, cannot fail to be calumniated. But, 
sir, there is a moral stature, as there is a 
material stature, that requires distance for 
its proportions; and it is possible posterity 
will be more just to me than my contempo- 
raries.” 

“I would only hope, my lord, that the 
time for such a judgment maybe long de- 
ferred.” 

44 You are a courtier, sir,” said the Judge, 
smiling. “ It was amongst courtiers I passed 
my early youth, and I like them. When I 
was a young man, Colonel Sewell, it was 
the fashion to make the tour of Europe as a 
matter of education and good breeding. The 
French court was deemed, and justly 
deemed, the first school of manners, and I 
firmly believe France herself has suffered in 
her forms of politeness from having ceased 
to be the centre of supply to the world. She . 
adulterated the liquor as the consumers de- 
creased in taste and increased in number.” 
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44 How neatly, how admirably expressed I ” 
said Sewell, bowing. 

“ I had some of that gift once,” said the 
old man, with a sigh ; 44 but it is a weapon, 
out of use nowadays. Epigram has its place 
in a museum now as rightfully as an Andrea 
Ferrera.” 

“I declare, my lord, it is two o'clock. 
Here is your servant coming to announce 
luncheon. I am ashamed to think what a 
share of your day I have monopolized.” 

44 You will stay and take some mutton 
broth, I hope ? ” 

“ No, my lord. I never eat luncheon ; 
and lam, besides, horrified at inflicting you 
so long already.” 

44 Sir, if I suffer many of the miseries of 
old age, I avail myself of some of its few 
privileges. One of the best of these is, 
never to be bored. I am old and feeble 
enough to be able to say to him who wearies 
me, Leave me — leave me to myself and my 
own dreariness. Had you 4 inflicted ’ me, 
as you call it, I'd have said as much two 
hours ago. Your company was, however, 
most agreeable. You know how to talk ; 
and, what is rarer, you know how to lis- 
ten.” 

Sewell bowed respectfully and in silence. 

u I wish the school’ that trains aides-de- 
camp could be open to junior barristers and 
curates,” muttered he, half to himself, then 
added aloud, ‘‘ Come and see me soon 
again. Come to breakfast, or, if you prefer 
it, to dinner. We dine at seven;” and 
without further adieu than a slight wave of 
his hand, he turned away and entered the 
house. 


* ’ CHAPTER XXVI. 

SIR BROOK IN CONFUSION. 

Tom Lendrick had just parted with his 
sbter as Fossbroke came up, and, taking 
his arm in silence, moved slowly down the 
road. 

Seeing his deep pre-occupation, Tom did 
not speak for some time, but walked along 
without a word. 44 I hope you found my 
grandfather in better temper, sir ? ” asked 
Tom at last. 

44 He refused to receive me ; he pleaded 
illness; or rather he called it by its true 
name, indisposition. He deputed another 
entleman to meet me — a Colonel Sewell, 
is stepson.” 

* “ That's the man my father saw at the 

Cape ; a clever sort of person he called him, 
but, I suspect, not one of his liking ; too , 


much man of the world — too much man of 
fashion for poor Dad.” 

44 1 hope so,” muttered Fossbrooke, un- 
consciously. 

44 Indeed, sir ; and why ? ” asked Tom ear 
gerly. 

44 What of Lucy ? ” said Sir Brook, ab- 
ruptly; how did you think she was look- 
ing?” 

44 Well, sir, on the whole, well. I've seen 
her jollier ; but, to be sure, it was a leave- 
taking to-day, and that's not the occasion 
to put one in high spirits. Poor girl, as she 
said, 4 Is it not hard, Tom ? there are only 
three of us, and we must all live apart.' ” 

44 So it is — hard ; very hard. I'd have 
tried once more to influence the old Judge 
if he’d have given me a meeting. He may 
do worse with that office than bestow it on 
you, Tom. I believe I'd have told him as 
much.” 

44 It's perhaps as well, sir, that you did not 
see him,” said Tom, with a faint smile. 

44 Ye<,” said Fossbrooke, following along the 
train of his own thoughts, and not noticing 
the other's remark. 44 He may do worse ; he 
may give it to him , and thus draw closer the 
ties between them ; and if that man once 
gets admission there he'll get influence." 

44 Of whom are you talking, sir ? ” 

44 1 was not speaking, Tom. I was turn- 
ing over some things in my mind. By the 
way, we have much to do before evening. 
Go over to Hodgen's about those tools ; he 
has not sent them yet; and the blasting 
powder, too, has not come down. I ought, 
if I could manage the time, to test it; but 
it's too late. I must go to the Castle for five 
minutes — five minutes will do it ; and I’ll 
pass by Grainger's on my way back, and 
buy the flannel — miner's flannel they call 
it in the advertisement. We must look our 
metier , Tom, eh ? You told Lucy where to 
write, and how to address us, I hope ? ” 

44 Yes, sir, she wrote it down. By the 
way, that reminds me of a letter she gave 
me for you. It was addressed to her care, 
and came yesterday.” 

The old man thrust it in his pocket with- 
out so much as a look at it. 

44 1 think the post-mask was Madeira,” said 
Tom, to try and excite some curiosity. 

44 Possibly. I have correspondents every- 
where.” 

44 It looked like Trafford's writing, I 
thought.” 

44 Indeed 1 let us see ; ” and he drew forth 
the letter, and broke the envelope. 44 Right 
enough, Tom — it is Trafford.” 

He ran his eyes rapidly over the first 
lines, turned to the next side, and then to 
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the end of the letter, and then once more 
began at the beginning. 

44 This is his third attempt, he says, to 
reach me, haring written twice without any 
acknowledgment, hence he has taken the 
liberty — and a very great liberty, too — 
to address the present to the care of your 
sister. His brother died in March last, 
and the younger brother has now shown 
symptoms of the same malady, and has 
been sent out to Madeira. 4 1 could not/ 
he writes — * I could not refuse to come out 
here with him, however eager I was to go 
to Ireland. You can well believe * ” — 
here the old man slurred over the words, 
and murmured inaudibly for some seconds. 
u I see,” added he at last, 44 he has gone 
back to his old regiment, with good hopes 
of the majority. 4 Rinks is sick of the 
service, and quite willing to leave. Harvey, 
however, stands above me, and deems it a 
cruel thing to be passed over. I must have 
your advice about this, as well as about * ” — 
Here again he dropped his voice and mum- 
bled unintelligibly. At length he read on 
— “ * What is Tom doing ? What a shame 
it would be if a fellow with such abilities 
should not make his way 1 * ” 

44 A crying shame/* burst in Tom, 44 but 
I neither see the abilities nor the way ; 
would he kindly indicate how to find either 
or both ? ” 

44 4 My mother suggested/ *' read on Sir 
Brook, 44 4 two or three things which my fa- 
ther could readily obtain, but you know 
the price of the promotion ; you know what 
I would have to * ” — Here, once more, 
the old man stopped abruptly. 

44 Pray go on, sir,” cried Tom, eagerly; 
44 this interests me much, and as it touches 
myself I have half a claim to hear it.” 

Sir Brook gave no heed to the request, 
but read on in silence and to himself. 
Turning to the last page, he said — 44 4 1 
may then hope to be in Ireland by the end 
of the month. I shall not go down to Holt, 
but straight to Dublin. My leave will ex- 
pire on the 28tb,and this will give me a 
good excuse for not going home. I am sura 
you will agree with me that I am doing the 
right thing. 

•“ If I am fortunate enough to meet you 
in Dublin I can ask your advice on many 
things which press for solution ; but if you 
should have left Ireland, and gone heaven 
knows where, what is to become of me?’ ” 

44 Got into debt again, evidently/* said 
Tom, as he puffed his cigar. 

44 Nothing of the kind. I know thorough- 
ly what he alludes to, though I am not at I 
liberty to speak of it. He wishes me to | 
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leave our address with Colonel Cave at the 
barracks, and that if we should have left 
Ireland already, he*ll try and manage a 
month's leave, and pay us a visit.” 

44 1 declare that I guessed that ! ” burst 
out Tom. 44 1 had a dread of that, from 
the very day we first planned our project. 
I said to myself, so sure as we settle down 
to work — to work like men who have no 
thought but how to earn their bread — 
some lavender-gloved fellow, with a dress- 
ing-case and three hat -boxes, will drop 
down to disgust us alike with our own hard- 
ships and his foppery.” 

44 He'll not come,” said Sir Brook, calmly ; 
44 and if he should, he will be welcome.” 

44 Oh ! as to that,” stammered out Tom, 
somewhat ashamed of his late warmth, 
44 Trafford is perhaps the one exception to 
the sort of thing I am afraid of. He is a 
fine, manly, candid fellow, with no affecta- 
tions nor any pretensions.” 

44 A gentleman, sir ! — just a gentleman, 
and of a very good type.” 

The last few lines of the letter were small 
and finely written, and cost the old man 
some time to decipher. At last he read them 
aloud. 44 4 Am I asking what you would see 
any objection to accord me, if I entreat 
you to give me some letter of introduction 
or presentation to the Chief Baron ? I 
presume that you know him; and I pre- 
sume that he might not refuse to know me. 
It is possible I may be wrong in either or 
both of these assumptions. I am sure you 
will be frank in your reply to this request 
of mine, and say No, if you dislike to say 
Yes. I made the acquaintance of Colonel 
Sewell, the Judge's stepson, at the Cape ; 
but I suspect — I may be wrong — but I 
suspect that to be presented by the Colonel 
might not be the smoothest road to bis lord- 
ship’s acquaintance — 1 was going to write 
“favour” — but I have no pretension, as 
yet at leafct, to aspire that far. 

44 4 The Colonel himself told me that his 
mother and Sir William never met without 
a quarrel. His ^affectionate remark was, 
that the Chief Baron was the only creature 
in Europe whose temper was worse than 
Lady Lendrick's, and it would be a blessing 
to humanity if they could be induced to 
live together. 

44 4 1 saw a good deal of the Sewells at 
the Cape. She is charming ! She was a 
Dillon, and her mother a Lascelles, some 
forty-fifth cousin of my mother's — quite 
enough of relationship, however, to excuse 
a very rapid intimacy, so that I dined there 
when I liked, and uninvited. I did not like 
him so well, but then he beat me at bil- 
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Hards, and always won my money at ecart^, 
and of course these are detracting ingre- 
dients which ought not to be thrown into 
the scale. 

44 * How she sings 1 I don’t know how 
you, with your rapturous love of music, 
would escape falling in love with her: all 
the more that she seems to me one who ex- 
pects that sort of homage, and thinks her- 
self defrauded if denied it. If the Lord 
Chief Baron is fond of ballads, he has been 
her captive this many a day. 

44 1 My love to Tom, if with you or with- 
in reach of you, and believe me ever yours 
affectionately, 

44 4 Lionel Trafford.* * 

44 It was the eldest son who died,” said 
Tom, carelessly. 

44 Yes, the heir. Lionel now succeeds to a 
splendid fortune and the baronetcy.” 

44 He told me once that his lather had 
made some sort of compac t with his eldest 
son about cutting off the entail, in case he 
should desire to do.it. In fact, he gave me 
to understand that he wasn’t a favourite 
with his father, and that, if by any course 
of events he were likely to succeed to the 
estate, it was more than probable his father 
would use this poyrer, and merely leave him 
what he could not alienate — a very small 
property that pertained to the baronetage.” 

44 With reference to what did he make 
this revelation to you? What had you 
been talking of?” 

“I scarcely remember. I think it was 
about younger sons, how hardly they were 
treated, and how unfairly.” 

44 Great hardship truly that a man must 
labour ! not to say that there is not a single 
career in life he can approach without 
bringing to it greater advantages than be- 
fall humbler men — a better and more 
liberal education, superior habits as regards 
society, powerful tricuds, and what in a 
country like ours is inconceivably effective 
— the prestige of family. I cannot endure 
this compassionate tone about younger sons. 
To my thinking they ha^'e the very best 
opening that life can offer, if they be men 
to profit by it, and if they are not, I care 
very little what becomes of them.” 

44 1 do think it hard that my elder brother 
should have fortune and wealth to over- 
abundance, while iny pittance will scarcely 
keep me in cigars.” 

44 You have no right, sir, to think of his 
affluence. It is not in the record ; the 
necessities of your position have no relation 
to his superfiuit es. Bethink you of your- 
self, and if cigars are too expensive for you, 


smoke cavendish. Trafford was full of this 
cant about the cruelty of primogeniture, 
but I would have none of it. Whenever a 
man tells me that he deems it a hardship 
that he should do anything for his liveli- 
hood, I leave him, and hope never to see 
more of him.” 

44 Trafford surely did not say so.” 

44 No — certainly not ; there would have 
been no correspondence between us if he 
had. But I want to see these young fellows 
showing the world that they shrink from no 
competitorship with any. They have long 
proved, that to confront danger and meet 
death they are second to none. Let them 
show that in other, qualities they admit of 
no inferiority — that they are as ready for 
enterprise, as well able to stand cold and 
hunger and thirst, to battle with climate 
and disease. I know well they can do it, 
but I want the world to know it.” 

44 As to intellectual distinctions,” said Tom, 
44 1 think they are the equals of any. The 
best man in Trinity in my day was a fellow- 
commoner.” 

This speech seemed to restore the old 
man to his best humour. He slapped young 
Lendriek familiarly on the shoulder, and 
said, 44 It would be a grand thing, Tom, if 
we could extend the application of that old 
French adage, 4 Noblesse oblige,* and make 
it apply to every career in life, and every 
success. Come along down this street ; 
I want to buy some nails — we can take 
them home with us.” 

They soon made their purchases, and 
each, armed with a considerably-sized 
brown paper parcel, issued from the shop 
— the old man eagerly following up the 
late theme, and insisting on all the advan- 
tages good birth and blood conferred, and 
what a grand resource was the gentleman 
element in momenta of pressure and temp- 
tation. 

“ His Excellency wishes to speak to you, 
sir,” said a footman, respectfully standing 
hat in hand before him. 44 The carriage 
is over the way.” 

Sir Brook nodded an assent, and then, 
turning to Tom, said, 44 Have the kindness to 
hold this for me for a moment ; I will not 
detain you longer; ” and placing in young 
Lendrick’s hands a good-sized parcel, he 
stepped across the street, totally forgetting 
that over his left arm, the hand of which 
was in his pocket, a considerable coil 
of strong rope depended, being one 
of his late purchases. As he drew nigh 
the carriage, he made a sign that implied 
defeat ; and mortified as the Viceroy was 
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at the announcement, be could not help 
smiling at the strange guise in which the 
old man presented himself. 

44 And how so, Foss brook e ? ” asked he, 
in answer to the other’s signal. 

44 Simply, he would not see me, my lord. 
Our first meeting had apparently left no 
very agreeable memories of me, and he 
scarcely cared to cultivate an acquaintance 
that opened so inauspiciously.” 

44 But you sent him your card with my 
name ? ” 

44 Yes ; and his reply was, to depute 
another gentleman to receive me, and take 
my communication.” 

44 Which you refused, of course, to make ? ” 

44 Which I refused.” 

44 Do you incline to suppose that the 
Chief Baron guessed the object of your 
visit? ” 

44 1 have no means of arriving at that 
surmise, my lord. His refusal of me was so 
peremptory, that it left me no clue to any 
guess.” 

44 Was the person deputed to receive you 
one with whom it was at all possible to 
indicate such an intimation of your business, 
as might convey to the Chief Baron the 
necessity of seeing you? ” 

44 Quite the reverse, my lord ; he was one 
with whom, from previous knowledge, I 
could hold little converse.” 

“Then there is, I fear, nothing to be 
done.” 

“ Nothing.” 

44 Except to thank you heartily, my dear 
Fossbrooke, and ask you once more, why 
are you going away ? ” 

“ I told you last night, I was going to 
make a fortune. I have — to my own 
astonishment, I own it — begun to feel that 
narrow means are occasionally most incon- 
venient; that they limit a man’s action in 
so many ways, that he comes at last to 
experience a sort of slavery ; and instead 
of chafing against this, I am resolved 
to overcome it, and become rich.” 

“I hope, with all my heart, you may. 
There is no man whom wealth will more 


| lar of St. Patrick costs you these atten- 
tions ” — 

44 1 rather suspect it’s your 4 grand cordon / 
Fossbrooke,” said the Viceroy, laughing, 
while he pointed to the rope. 

44 Bless my stars ! ” exclaimed Sir Brook, 

[ blushing deeply, 44 how forgetful I am grow- 
ing ! I hope you forgive me. I am sure 
you could not suppose ” — 

44 1 could never think anything but good 
of you, Fossbrooke. Get in, and come out 
to 4 the Lodge ’ to dinner.” 

44 No, no ; impossible. I am heartily 
ashamed of myself. I grow worse and 
worse every day ; people will lose patience 
at last, and cut me ; good-bye.” 

44 Wait one moment. I want to ask you 
something about young Lendrick. Would 
he take an appointment in a colonial regi- 
ment — would he ? ” But Fossbrooke had 
elbowed his way through the dense crowd 
by this time, and was far out of hearing — 
shocked with himself, and overwhelmed 
with the thougty that, in his absurd forget- 
fulness, he might have involved another in 
ridicule. 

44 Think of me standing talking to his 
Excellency with this on my arm, Tom!” 
said he, flushing witlr shame and annoyance : 
44 how these absent fits keep advancing on 
[ me ! When a man begins to forget himself 
in this fashion, the time is not very distant 
when his friends will be glad to forget him. 
I said so this moment to Lord Wilmington, 
and I am afraid that he agreed with me. 
Where are the screws, Tom — have I been 
forgetting them also ? ” 

44 No, sir, I have them here ; the hold- 
fasts were not finished, but they will be 
sent over to us this evening, along with the 
cramps you ordered.” 

44 So, then, my head was clear so far,” 
cried he, with a smile. 44 In my prosperous 
days, Tom, these freaks of mine were taken 
as good jokes, and my friends laughed at 
them over my burgundy ; but when a man 
has no longer burgundy to wash down his 
blunders with, it is strange how different 
becomes the criticism, and how much more 


become, or who will know how to dispense j 
it more reputably.” 

44 Why, we have gathered a crowd around I 
us, my lord,” said Fossbrooke, looking to j 
right and left, where now a number of 
people had gathered, attracted by the 
Viceroy's presence, but still more amused 
by the strange-looking figure with the hank 
of rope over his arm, who discoursed so 
freely with his Excellency. 44 This is one 
of the penalties of greatness, I take it,” 
continued he. 44 It’s your Excellency’s Col- 


candid the critic.” 

44 So that, in point of enlightenment, sir, 
it is better to* be poor.” 

44 It is what I was just going to observe to 
you,” said he, calmly. 44 Can you give me 
a cigar ? ” 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE TWO LUCY8. 

Within a week after this incident, while 
Fossbrooke and young Lendrick were 
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ploughing the salt sea towards their desti- 
nation, Lucy sat in her room one morning 
engaged in drawing. She was making a 
chalk copy from a small photograph ner 
brother had sent her, a likeness of Sir 
Brook, taken surreptitiously as he sat smok- 
ing at a window, little heeding or knowing 
of the advantage thus taken of him. 

The head was considerably advanced, 
the brow and the eyes were nearly finished, 
and she was trying, for the third time, to 
get an expression into the mouth which the 
photograph had failed to convey, but which 
she so often observed in the original Ea- 
gerly intent on her work, she never heard 
the door open behind her, and was slightly 
startled as a very gentle hand was laid on 
her shoulder. 

“Is this a very presumptuous step of 
mine, dear Lucy ? ” said Mrs. Sewell, with 
one of her most bewitching smiles : “ have I 
your leave for coming in upon you in this 
fashion ? ” 

“ Of course you have, my dear Mrs. Sew- 
ell ; it is a great pleasure to me to see you 
here/' 

“ And I may take off my bonnet, and my 
shawl, and my gloves, and my company 
manner, as my husband calls it ? ” 

“ Oh ! you have no company manner/’ 
broke in Lucy. 

‘‘ I used to think not ; but men are stern 
critics, darling, and especially when they 
are husbands. You will find out, one of 
these days, how neatly your liege lord will 
detect every little objectionable trait in 
your nature, and with what admirable 
frankness he will caution you against — 
yourself.” 

“I almost think I'd rather he would 
not.” 

“ I'm very certain of it, Lucy,” said the 
other, with greater firmness than before. 
“ The thing we call love, in married life 
has an existence only a little beyond that 
of the bouquet you carried to the wedding- 
breakfast; and it would be unreasonable in 
a woman to expect it, but she might fairly 
ask for courtesy and respect, and you would 
be amazed how churlish even gentlemen 
can become about expending these graces 
in their own families.” 

Lucy was both shocked and astonished at 
what she heard, and the grave tone in 
which the words were uttered surprised her 
most of all. 

Mrs. Sewell had by this time taken off 
her bonnet and shawl, and, pushing back 
her luxuriant hair from her forehead, look- 
ed as though suffering from headache, for 


her brows were contracted, and the orbits 
around her eyes dark and purple-looking. 

“You are not quite well to-day,” said 
Lucy, as she sat down on the sofa beside 
her, and took her hand. 

“ About as well as I ever am,” said she, 
sighing ; and then, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing herself, added, “India makes such an 
inroad on health and strength 1 No buoy- 
ancy of temperament ever resisted that fa- 
tal climate. You wouldn’t believe it, Lucy, 
but I was once famed for high spirits.” 

“ I can well believe it.” 

“ It was, however, very long ago. I was 
little more than a child at the time — that 
is, I was about fourteen or fifteen — when I 
left England, to which I returned in my 
twentieth year. I went back very soon 
afterwards to nurse my poor father, and be 
married.” 

The depth of sadness in which she spoke 
the last words made the silence that fol- 
lowed intensely sad and gloomy. 

“ Yes, ” said she, with a deep melancholy 
smile, “ papa called me madcap. Oh dear, 
if our fathers and mothers could look back 
from that eternity they have gone to, 
afid see how the traits they traced in 
our childhood have saddened and sobered 
down into sternest features, would the? 
recognize us as their own ? I don’t look 
like a madcap now, Lucy, do I ? ” As she 
said this, her eyes swam in tears, and 
her lip trembled convulsively. Then stand- 
ing hastily up, she drew nigh the table, and 
leaned over to look at the drawing at 
which Lucy had been engaged. 

“ What ! ” cried she, with almost a shriek 
— “ what is this ? Whose portrait is this? 
tell me at once ; who is it ? ” 

“ A very dear friend of mine and of 
Tom’s. One you could not have ever met, 
I’m sure.” 

“ And how do you know whom I have 
met ? ” cried she, fiercely. “ What can you 
know of my life and m v associates ? ” 

“ I said so, because he is one who has 
lived long estranged from the world,” said 
Lucy, gently; for in the sudden burst of 
the other’s passion she only saw matter for 
deep compassion. It was but another part 
of a nature torn and distracted by unceas- 
ing anxieties. 

“But his name, his name?” said Mrs. 
Sewell, wildly. 

“ His name is Sir Brook Fossbrooke.” 

“ I knew it, 1 knew it ! ” cried she, wildly. 
“ I knew it 1 ” and said it over and over 
again. “ Go where we will we shall find 
him. He haunts us like a curse — like a 
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curse ! ” And it was in almost a shriek the 
last words came forth. 

w You cannot know the man, if you say 
this of him,” said Lucy, firmly. 

44 Not know him ! — not know him ! You 
will tell me next that I do not know myself 
— not know my own name — not know the 
life of bitterness I have lived — the shame 
of it — the ineffable shame of it ! ” and she 
threw herself on her face on the sofa, and 
sobbed convulsively. Long and anxiously 
did Lucy try all in her power to comfort 
and console her. She poured out her 
whole heart in' pledges of sisterly love and 
affection. She assured her of a sympathy that 
would never desert her; and, last of all, she 
told her that her judgment of Sir Brook 
was a mistaken one ; that in the world there 
lived not one more true-hearted, more gen- 
erous, or more noble. 

44 And where did you learn all this, young 
woman ? ” said the other, passionately. 
44 In what temptations and trials of your life 
have these experiences been gained V Oh, 
don’t be angry with me, dearest Lucy ; for- 
give this rude speech of mine; my head is 
turning, and I know not what I say. Tell 
me, child, did this man speak to you of my 
husband ? ” 

44 No.” 

44 Nor of myself? ” 

“Not a word. I don’t believe he was 
aware that we were related to each other.” 

“He not aware! Why, it’s his boast 
that he knows every one and every one’s 
connections. You never heard him speak 
without this parade of universal acquaint- 
anceship. But why did he come here ? how 
did you happen to meet him ? ” 

“ By the merest accident. Tom found 
him one day fishing the river close to our 
house, and they got to talk together ; and it 
ended by his coming to us to tea. Inti- 
macy followed very quick’y, and then a close 
friendship.” 

44 And do you mean to tell me that all 
this while he never alluded to us ? ” 

44 Never.” 

44 This is so unlike him — so unlike him,” 
muttered she, half to herself. 44 And the 
last place you saw him, where was it ? ” 

“ Here, m this house.” 

44 Here ! do you mean that he came here 
to see you ? ” 

“No, he bad some buisness with grand- 
papa, and' called one morning, but he was 
not received. Grandpapa was not well, and 
sent Colonel Sewell to meet him.” 

“He sent my husband! And did he 
go?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” 


44 1 know it.” 

44 1 never heard of this,” said she, holding 
her hands to her temples. “ About what 
time was it ? ” 

“ It was on Friday lapt. I remember the 
day, because it was the last time 1 saw poor 
Tom.” 

“ On Friday last,” said she, pondering. 
44 Yes, you are right I do remember 
that Friday ; ” and she drew up the sleeve 
of her dress, and looked at a dark blue 
mark upon the fair white skin of her arm ; 

! but so hastily was the action done that 
Lucy did not remark it 

44 It was on Friday morning. It was on 
the forenoon of Friday, was it not?” 

44 Yes. The clock struck one, I remem- 
ber, as I got back to the house.” 

“Tell me, Lucy,” said she, in a caressing 
tone, as she drew her arm round the girl’s 
waist — 44 tell me, darling, how did Colonel 
Sewell look after that interview ? did he 
seem angry or irritated ? — I’ll tell you 
why I asked this some other time — but I 
want to know if he seemed vexed or cha- 
grined by meeting this man.” 

44 1 did not see him after : he went away 
almost immediately after Sir Brook. I 
heard his voice talking with grandpapa in the 
garden, but I went to my room, ana we did 
not meet.” 

44 As they spoke in the garden were their 
voices raised ? did they talk like men ex- 
cited or in warmth ? ” / 

“ Yes. Their tone and manner were 
what you say — so much so that I went 
away, not to overhear them. Grandpapa, I 
know, was angry at something, and when 
we met at luncheon he barely spoke to 

^ „ tt 

me. 

“ And what conclusion did you draw 
from all this ? ” 

44 None ! There was nothing to induce 
me to dwell on the circumstance ; besides,” 
added she, with some irritation, 44 1 am not 
given to reason upon the traits of people's 
manner, or their tone in speaking.” 

44 Nor perhaps accustomed to inquire, 
when your grandfather is vexed, what it is 
irritated him ? ” 

44 Certainly not. It is a liberty I should 
not dare to take.” 

44 Well, darling,” said she, with a saucy 
laugh, 44 he is more fortunate in having you 
for a granddaughter than me. I’m afraid I 
should have less discretion — at all events 
less dread.” 

44 Don’t be so sure of that,” said Lucy. 

3 [uietly. 44 Grandpapa is no common person, 
t is not His temper but his talent that one is 
loath to encounter.” 

I “Ido not suspect that either would terrify 
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me greatly. As the soldiers say, Lucy, 4 1 utterable pruderies, just as you do this mo- 
have been under fire ’ pretty often, and I ment.” 

don’t mind it now. Do you know, child, “Without ever suspecting it, certainly,” 
that we have got into a most irritable tone said Lucy, laughing. 

with each other ? each of us is saying some- 44 Tear up that odious drawing, demr 
thing that provokes a sharp reply, and we Lucy,” said sne, rising and walking the room 
are actually sparring without knowing it.” with impatience. 44 Tear it up ; or, if yon 
44 1 certainly did not know it,” said Lucy, won’t do that, let me write a line under it 
taking her hand within both her own, 44 and —one line, I ask for no more — so that peo- 
I ask pardon if I have said anything to hurt pie may know at whom they are looking.” 
you.” 44 1 will do neither ; nor will I sit here to 

Leaving her hand to Lucy unconsciously, listen to one word against him.” 
and not heeding one word of what she had 44 Which means, child, that your knowl- 
said, Mrs. Sewell sat with her eyes fixed on edge of life is so much greater than mine, 
the floor, deep in thought. 44 I’m sure, you can trust implicitly to your own judg- 
Lucy,” said she at last, 44 1 don’t know why ment. I can admire your courage, certain- 
I asked you all those questions a while ago. ly, though I am not captivated by your 
That man, Sir Brook 1 mean, is nothing to prudence.” . 

me ; he ought to be, but he is not. My fa- 44 It is because I have so little faith in my 
ther and he were friends ; that is, my father own judgment that I am unwilling to lose 
thought he was his friend, and left him the the friend who can guide me.” 
guardianship of me on bis death-bed. 44 Perhaps it would be unsafe if I were to 

44 Your guardian — Sir Brook your guar- ask you to choose between him and me* 
dian ? ” cried Lucy, with intense eagerness, said Mrs. Sewell, very slowly, and with her 
44 Yes ; with more power than the law, I eyes fully bent on Lucy, 
believe, would accord to any guardian.” 44 1 hope you will not.” 

She paused and seemed lost in thought for 44 Witn such a warning I certainly shall 
some seconds, and then went on, 44 Colonel not do so. Who could have believed it 
Sewell and he never liked each other. Sir was so late?” said she, hastily looking at 
Brook took little trouble to be liked by him; her watch ; 44 what a seductive creature you 
perhaps Dudley was as careless on his side, must be, child, to slip over one’s whole 
What a tiresome vein I have got in ! How morning without knowing it — two o’clock 
should you care for all this V ” already. You lunch about this time ? ” 

44 But I do care — I care for all that con- 44 Yes, punctually at two.” 
cems you.” 44 Are you sufficiently lady of the house 

44 1 take it if you were to hear Sir Brook’s to invite me, Lucy ? ” 
account, we should not make a more bril- 44 1 am sure you need no invitation here ; 

liant figure than himself. He’d tell you you are one of us.” 

about our mode of life and high play, and 44 What a little Jesuit it is,” said Mrs. 
the rest of it ; but, child, every one plays Sewell, patting her cheek. 44 Come, child, 
high in India, every one does scores of ■ I’ll be equal with you. I’ll enter the room 
things there they wouldn’t do at home, i on your arm and say. 4 Sir William, your 
partly because the ennui of life tempts to ! granddaughter insisted on my remaining; I 
anything — anything that would relieve it ; ; thought it an awkwardness, but she tells me 
and then all are tolerant because all are she is the mistress here, and I obey.* ” 
equally — I was going to'say wicked ; but I 44 And you will find he will be too well 
don’t mean wickedness — I mean bored to bred to contradict you,” said Lucy, while a 
that degree that there is no stimulant left deep blush covered her face and throat, 
without the breach of the decalogue.” “ Oh, I think him positively charming ! *• 

44 1 think that might be called wicked- said Mrs. Sewell, as she arranged her hair 
ness,” said Lucy, dryly. before the glass ; 44 I think him charming. 

44 Call it what you like, only take My mother-in-law and I have a dozen 
word for it you’d do the self-same things if pitched battles every day on the score of 
you lived there. I was pretty much what his temper and his character. My theory 
you are now when I left England, and if is, the only intolerable thing on earth is a 
any naughty creature like myself were to fool ; and whether it be that Lady Lendrick 
talk, as I am doing to you now, and make suspects me of any secret intention to de»- 
confession of all her misdeeds and misfor- ignate one still nearer to her by this rea- 
tunes, I’m certain I’d have known how to ervation, I do not know, but the declara- 
bridle up and draw away my hand, and re- tion drives her half-crazy. Come, Lucy, we 
tire to a far end of the sofa, and look un- shall be keeping grandpapa waiting for us.” 
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They moved down the stairs arm-in-arm, . anything — rake, gambler, villain — any- 
withont a word ; but as they gained the door thing, the basest and the blackest ; bat 
of the dining-room Mrs. Sewell turned fully never take a fool, for a fool means them all 
roond and said in a low deep voice, “ Marry | combined.* * 


THIS PETITION OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE TRADE LEAGUE TO THE SEN- 
ATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 

Respectfully Represents that : 

Every man has the right to work for him- 
self, and to enjoy, in full, the fruits of his 
own labor. 

It is the right of every man to exert his 
powers of body and mind for his own good. 
It is necessarily, therefore, a right of every 
man to take the products of his own skill 
and labor and exchange them freely for the 
products of the skill and labor of any other 
man in the world, on such terms as the two 
may agree are for their mutual good. 

This free exchange of labor concerns only 
the two, and cannot injure others. No one 
has the right to meddle. No Government 
ought to meddle with or hinder this free 
exchange. 

A Government has the right to take, by 
taxation, so much only as is necessary for 
its support. It should do so by making the 
burden of taxes bear equally on all. If a 
Government affords special favor or en- 
couragement to one form of labor, the other 
forms of labor are neglected, and thus pos- 
itively discouraged. In this country, the 
Government cannot give any special en- 
couragement or favor to agriculture, be- 
cause we can furnish the products of agri- 
culture much more cheaply than they can 
be brought hither from any part of the 
world. Our country has more than three- 
fburths of its people engaged in agricul- 
ture ; so that our Government cannot, if it 
would, by any discriminating tax-laws, pro- 
tect, as it is called, or favor, the great ma- 
jority of those who live by their honest la- 
bor. In trying to afford special protection 
or favor to any of the other forms of labor, 
it is clear that the Government is making 
laws for the go d of only a small minority, 
and imposing positive and unequal burdens 
upon the great majority, the farmers. The 
Southern farmer produces, say, a bale of 
cotton ; he can exchange this, in the mark- 
ets of the world, if the Government will let 
him, for at least two tons of iron. But the 
Government steps in and imposes a heavy 
duty on iron, not for the support of the 
Government, because it would get more 
revenue by means of a lower duty, but for 
the special benefit of the iron masters of 


this country. The result is : the Southern 
farmer gets only one ton of iron for his bale 
of cotton. The Northern farmer produces 
so many bushels of wheat. Left free to ex- 
change it with the blanket-makers of the 
world, he could get, for the same quantity 
of wheat, two blankets where he now gets 
bqt one. So it is with all the clothing of 
his family. 

The poor man requires as much of warmth, 
nourishment, and shelter, as the rich man. 
The rich man needs no more tea, no more 
coffee, no more sugar, no more blankets, no 
more fuel, than the poor man. In the pres- 
ent system of duties, therefore, the rich man 
pays but little more than the poor man. It 
is worse than this; for the highest duties 
are put upon the coarsest fabrics, which the 
rich do not, but which the poor must, use. 
A woman cannot dress in the cheapest 
manner without paying a tribute of several 
dollars, out of her earnings, to the manufac- 
turers — a class proverbial for wealth. 
When a Government distributes the bur- 
dens of its necessary maintenance so un- 
equally, it does not tax ; it. robs. 

The income of the Government is, of 
course, lessened by high duties ; for revenue 
is got on the goods which come in, and the 
aim of Protective duties is to keep the goods 
out. The people pay more, that the Treas- 
ury may receive less. Not only is the farm- 
ing class, and with it the great body of 
consumers, including the mechanics of the 
country, made to suffer by a system of pro- 
tective duties, but the nation in its collect- 
ive capacity is impoverished. No doctrine 
can be more fallacious than that which 
maintains that the wealth of a country can 
be increased by restraining its inhabitants 
from obtaining for their labor the most they 
can. 

Protective tariffs are carried through 
Congress by a combination of private in- 
terests ; the sugar planter is won over by a 
duty greater than the cost of producing su- 
gar elsewhere ; the iron master, the cotton 
and woolen manufacturers, receive severally 
their separate advantage in the way Of spe- 
cial favor to their occupations ; ana joining 
forces, they roll the unjust law through to 
the wrong of all the rest of the pepple. 
These classes are a small minority even of 
the people of their own States; they are, all 
put together, a very minute minority of our 
whole people. Every farmer, every plant- 
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er, every laborer, every carpenter, mason, 
sewing-woman, every worker in this coun- 
try, every consumer, in fact, except the 
few who derive a profit from these petted 
occupations, is robbed daily and hourly, and 
their earnings are put into the pocket of 
the favored few. 

In a great number of instances the effect 
of these protective duties is the grievous 
oppressio 1 of the poor. The duties imposed 
on foreign coal cause great misery in all 
our large towns on the Atlantic coast 
through the dearness of fuel. The duties 
on iron,’ which have made it enormously 
dear, bear heavily on all classes. All kinds 
of clothing have become oppressively dear 
through the effect of protective duties. Pa- 
per, the great vehicle of knowledge, has 
been exorbitantly enhanced in price by the 
same means without bringing a dollar into 
the treasury of the nation. Formerly books 
were published here more cheaply than in 
Great Britian. Now that country produces 
cheap books, while we produce dear ones ; 
a result of this tax on knowledge, from 
which only the paper makers derive any 
advantage. In alt these instances our coun- 
try is unliappily imitating the policy which 
Great Britain pursued so long in the in- 
stance of its Corn Laws, which after a long 
struggle between the people and the aris- 
tocracy were not long since abrogated, 
greatly to the benefit of the people and even 
of the landowners themselves ; for it is one 
of the results of the protective system that 
it keeps back improvements and tempts the 
favored classes to rest contented with im- 
perfect, unskillful, and costly methods of 
production. 

One plea of the few who are favored by 
protective duties is that these duties protect 
the labor of this country against the pauper 
labor of Europe. It is a false plea. For 
it is plain that it is the interest of the very 
men who advance it, to get labor as cheap 
a9 they can. Moreover, these very men 
are themselves constantly importing; work- 
ing-people from Europe. It is a false plea 
again, because the laborer in this country 
needs no one's protection. The American 
laborer can protect himself against every- 
thing but the revenue laws which make 
goods dear. He is protected against inade- 
quate wages by the abundance of free land, 
ready for his occupation. We should never 
have heard of the pauper labor of Europe, 
had the workers there had free lands at 
hand in their own respective countries, such 
as we fortunately have. 

The most powerful bond of Union between 
the different parts of this great country ex- 
tending from Ocean to Ocean, holding us 


together forever, not only by the forms of 
law, but by mutual attachment and the 
feeling that we are in all respects one peo- 
ple, is impartial legislation ; legislation 
which shall not seek to enrich one portion 
of the country at the expense of others. 

Regarding it, therefore, as a most unwor- 
thy and groundless imputation upon our 
countrymen to insist that their ingenuity, 
skill and diligence, cannot, without the help 
of protective duties, keep pace with the in- 
genuity, skill and diligence of any other na- 
tion in the world, and holding, moreover, 
that protective duties are unjust and oppres- 
sive to the many, enervating to the indus- 
try of the few for whom they are imposed, * 
and inconsistent with the principles of civil 
liberty and the rights of man, the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League trusts that Congress 
will see the propriety and expediency of re- 
nouncing entirely, in any laws for the rais- 
ing of revenue through a customs tariff, the 
wasteful and mischievous fallacy of Protec- 
tion. 
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From The North British Review, they have dealt with the humours, not the 
The Poetical Works of Henry Taylor, D. heart of man, and aimed but to combine a 
C. L. 8 vols. Chapman and Hall, 1864. skilful plot with a brilliant, superficial 

sketch of society. Such was the comedy of 
The wealth of the present century in Sheridan, whose works are perhaps the 
Poetry generally has often been contrasted happiest specimens of the style to which 
with its comparative poverty in the Drama, they belong. But the Shakspearean come- 
In most Continental countries the serious dy was another order of composition. It 
drama has long fallen to a low ebb; and among differed from his tragedy in the absence of 
ourselves the number of dramatic aspirants a sad catastrophe ; but in spite of the gay 
has been more remarkable than their sue- scenes with which they are so delightfully 
cess. There has, however, been one con- varied, such plays as the Merchant of Venice , 
spicuous exception. Philip van Artevelde The Tempest , and As You Like It, areas full 
at once achieved for its author a place in of serious purpose as Shakspcare’s tragedies 
English literature. It appeared under the themselves. It is not with wit and manners, 
title of A Dramatic Romance: the public but with character and poetry, that they 
was not intimidated by the challange of deal. Those trifles on the surface of soci- 
44 Two Parts ; ” and repeated editions prove ety with which they sport so buoyantly do 
that it had in it that which holds its own. not hinder them from descending into the 
If the theme was a large one, the handling heart of the humanities. In them joy ar^l 
was large too; and a style of classical sorrow are allowed to alternate their voices, 
severity, no less than an abundance of such as they do in the long dispute of human 
practical thought as is gleaned from the life, although the brighter genius has the 
fields of experience, showed that the author last word. It is from the imagination and 
had not grudged that conscientious labour the reason that all genuine poetry springs, 
which spares labour to the reader. Mr. the imagination claiming in it that first 
Taylor has now republished this work, with place, which in philosophical inquiry she 
four other plays, and his minor poems, in a concedes to the more masculine power, 
revised and complete edition. Of these, The higher drama is thus competent to 
Isaak Comnenus and Edwin the Fair have measure itself with the whole of human 
been before the world long enough to take life. There is a music in human laughter 
their place. We shall break new ground, as well as in sighs, of which reason alone 
confining our remarks to his two more can discern the law ; and there is a depth 
recent dramas, and his minor poems. They in the humourous which the imagination 
are destined, unless we are mistaken, to alone cab fathom. Ages before a Shak- 
aS^igh a place as his earlier works occupy ; speare had been raised up to prove the 
but we shall be equally frank in our ex- truth of the assertion, the great critic 
pressions of approval and disapproval. We of antiquity had affirmed, that the intellect 
shall conclude with some observations on capable of the highest greatness in tragedy 
the comparative merits and characters of our must be competent in comedy no less, 
earlier and our later drama, and on the A Sicilian , Summer is as bright and 
relation in which the author of Philip van musical as the southern clime it illustrates, 
Artevelde stands to both. and it is full of that wisdom which is never 

The two dramas are entitled A Sicilian wiser than in its sportive moods. It is not, 
Summer , and St Clement's Eve . however, every reader who will appreciate 

A Sicilian Summer occupies a peculiar it. Strength touches all : but strength re- 
position, both in Mr. Taylor’s poetry and in fined into grace addresses itself to a select 
modern literature. Since the earlier part circle. Tragic passion, be it remembered, 
of the seventeenth century we have had challenges the personal as well as the 
but few comedies after the genuine Shak- imaginative sensibilities ; and as such it 
spearean model. Our modern comedies affects not only a better class, but many 
have been comedies of wit and manners : likewise who, if they sometimes respond to 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1461 . 
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what is truly great, yet as frequently burst 
into raptures at the clumsiest appeals. It 
is far otherwise with those passages of a 
finer grain — those delicate hair-strokes 
of felicitous thought and finished expression, 
which to be apprehended at all must be 
fully appreciated. By many poetry is liked 
best for the accidents with which the 
noblest poetry is most willing to dispense. 
In its inmost essence it reveals itself but to 
those who prefer the distant flute-tone 
to the rattle of wire and wood, and enjoy 
most the odour that floats upon the breeze. 

The scene of A Sicilian Summer is chiefly 
at Palermo, where Silisco, Marquis of 
Malespina, in the prodigality of youth- 
ful spirits and vast wealth, fills his old pal- 
ace with a perpetual revel. His generosity 
and his magnificence make, him the delight 
of the young; but the old prognosticate 
his speedy ruin, — a catastrophe not the 
lesB probable because the young nobleman, 
after the fashion of the time, is merchant 
too. He charters a ship to Rhodes, mort- 
gaging the remaining portions of his estates 
to three Jews. Spaaone, the captain of 
the ship^gnspires to betray at once his 
employtf^^b his crew. He is to sink 
Ais vesse^p his return, and escaping in 
a bq|t with his fellow-conspirators, to 
•ecrete amid the catacombs, near the 
sea shore, the jewels and ingots of gold 
which he has brought from Rhodes. In the 
meantime Rosalba, daughter of the king’s 
chamberlain, Count Ubaldo, comes from 
Procida to Palermo, accompanied by her 
chosen friend Fiordeliza. The revels at 
Silkco's palace are soon given exclusively 
on her account, Fiordeliza being wooed at 
the same time by Ruggiero, the friend 
«of Silisco, though the severest censor of his 
waste. Count Ubaldo has, however, con- 
tracted Rosalba to Ugo, Count of Arezzo, 
'the wealthiest of the Sicilian nobles, de- 
aling to preserve her from spendthrifts and 
fortune-hunters, and seeing nothing amiss 
in a bridegroom of between sixty and 
seventy years. At the king's entreaty 
Ubaldo relents so far as to say that he will 
not insist on his daughter’s engagement if 
•Count Ugo can be induced to forego it, and 
if Silisco is able, on the return of his ship, 
to redeem his lands of Malespina, impledged 
to Ugo. Silisco is not leas successful in his 
.'•uit, and Rosalba promises to be his, if, 
throngh a change in her father’s purpose, 
she should find herself free. She leaves her 
lover, at his own prayer, till All Saints’ 
Pay, to work upon her father’s will. 

As an illustration of Silisco’s character, 
we shall make an extract from the second 


scene of the play, describing the revels of 
the prodigal : — 

“ Silisco. Off with these viands and this 
wine, Conrado; 

Feasting is not festivity : it cloys 
The finer spirits. Music is the feast 
That lightly fills the soul. My pretty friend. 
Touch me that lute of thine, and pour thy voice 
Upon the troubled waters of this world. 

Aretina. What ditty would you please to 
hear, my Lord “? 

Silisco. Choose thou, Ruggiero. See now, 
if that knave ... 

Conrado, hoi 'A hundred times I’ve bid thee 
To give what wine is over to the poor 
About the doors. 

Conrado. Sir, this is Malvoisie 
And Muscadel, a ducat by the flask. 

Silisco. Give it them not the less; they*!! 
never know ; 

And better it went to enrich a beggar’s blood 
Than surfeit ours; — Choose thou, Ruggiero! 

Ruggiero. I ! 

I have not heard her songs. 

Silisco. Thou sang’st me once 

A song that had a note of either muse, 

Not sad, nor gay, but rather both than neither. 
Wfiat call you it ? 

Aretina. I think, my Lord, ’twas this. 

Silisco. Yes, yes, *twas so it ran ; sing that, 
I pray thee. 

Aretina sings — 

I’m a bird that's free 
Of the land and sea, 

I wander whither I will 
But oft on the wing, 

I falter and sing, 

Oh fluttering heart, be still, 

/ Be still, 

Oh fluttering heart, bo still. 

I’m wild as the wind, 

But soft and kind, 

And wander ^hither I may. 

The eye-bright sighs, 

And says with its eyes. 

Thou wandering wind, oh stay, 
Oh stay, 

Thou wandering wind, oh stay. 


Manager. Now, had she clapp'd her hand 
upon her heart 

In the first verse, which says, “ Oh fluttering 
heart" . . . 

lsf Player. And at “ Oh stay ’’ had beckoned 
thus, or thus . . . 

2d Player. And with a speaking look . . . 
Manager. But no — she could not; — 

It was not in her. 

Silisco. You’ll not take the gold ? 

Wear this then for my sake; it once 
adorn'd 

The bosom of a Queen of Samarcand, 

And shall not shame to situpon this throne. 
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Aretina. My heart, my Lord, would 
prize a gift of yours, 

Were it a pebble from the brook. 

Silisco. What ho ! 

Are not the players in attendance ? Ah ! 

A word or two with you, my worthy friends. 
1st Girl. Why, Aretina, ’tis the dia- 
mond 

Was sold last winter for a thousand crowns. 
2d Girt. A princely man 1 
3 d Girl. In some things ; but in others 

He’s liker to a patriarch than a prince. 

1st Girl. I think that he takes us for 
patriarchs, 

He’s so respectful. ...” — Vol. iii. p. 5-7. 

The reader will have discovered that the 
prodigal is neither a sensualist nor a mere 
trifler. His nature has strength and move- 
ment in it, and it is only the edge of the 
wave that breaks into froth and loses itself. 
Yet his hcedlessness tends to worse than the 
loss of his lands, as is intimated by the re- 
ply of Fra Martino to a friend who has 
found it impossible to refuse him aid in his 
difficulties : — 

“ Give thou to no man, if thou wish him well, 
What he may not in honour’s interest take ; 
Else shalt thou but befriend his faults, allied 
Against his better with his baser self.” 

We shall next introduce our readers to 
the heroine of the play, and to Fiordeliza. 
They are coming from Procida, and Silisco 
waits on the sea-shore with Ruggiero, to 
receive them. The friends converse of their 
expected guests : — 

“ Ruggiero. In the soft fullness of a rounded 
grace, 

Noble of stature, with an inward life 
Of secret joy sedate, Rosalba stands, 

As seeing and not knowing she is seen, 

Like a majestic child, without a want 

She speaks not often, but her presence speaks, 

And is itself an eloquence, which withdrawn, 

It seems as though some strain of music ceased 
That fill’d till then the palpitating air 
With sweet pulsations ; when she speaks indeed, 
'Tis like some one voice eminent in the choir, 
Heard irom the midst of many harmonies 
With thrilling singleness, yet clear accord. 

So heard, so seen, she moves upon the earth, 
Unknowing that thejoy she ministers 
Is au^ht but Nature’s sunshine. 

Silisco . Call you this 

The picture of a woman or a Saint 1 
When Ciraabue next shall figure forth 
The hierarchies of heaven, we’ll give him this 
To copy from. But said you, then, the other 
Was fairer still than this ? 

Ruggiero. I may have said it ; 

I should have said, she’s fairer in i hy eyes. 

% 
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Yet must my eyes be something worse than 
blind, 

And see the thing that is not, if the hand 
Of Nature was not lavish of delights 
When she was fashion’d. But it were not well 
To blazon her too much ; for mounted thus 
In your esteem, she might not hold her place, 
But fall the farther for the fancied rise. 

For she has faults, Silisco, she has faults ; 

And when you see them yon may think them 
worse 

Than I, who know, or think I know, their 
scope. 

She gives her words the mastery, and flush’d 
With quicken ings of a wild and wayward wit. 
Flits like a firefly in a tangled wood, 

Restless, capricious, careless, hard to catch. 
Though beautiful to look at.” — Vol. iii. p. 13. 

The young Countess lands, and Silisco 1 ? 
fate is changed. It is thus he ruminates; — 

“ Hope and Joy, 

My younger sisters, you have never yet 
Been parted from my side beyond the breadth 
Of a slim sunbeam, and you never shall ; 
Already it is loosen’d, it is gone, — 

The cloud, the mist; across the vale of life 
The rainbow rears its soft triumphal arch. 

And everv roving path and brake and bower 
Is bathed in colour’d light. Come what come 
may. 

I know this world is richer than I thought 
By something left to it from paradise ; 

I know this world is brighter than I thought, 
Having a window into heaven. Henceforth 
Life hath for me a purpose and a drift.” — Vol. 
iii. p. 17. 

To return to our analysis of the story : 
The venture of the merchant-prince prom- 
ises success. In good time his ship re-ap- 
pears in the offing. All day long it is 
watched from the harbour tower by one of 
the Jews. Then its treacherous captain, 
Spadone, executes his plot. About sunset, 
the good ship Maddatena suddenly sinks. 
Writs are immediately sent out by the Jews 
against Silisco, who flies for refuge to the 
catacombs on the seaside. Spadone has aL 
ready lodged his booty there. His two ac- 
complices watch for him in a boat outside ; 
but on the appearance of Ruggiero, who is 
walking on the shore, they take to their oars. 
Spadone commits his booty to his mistress 
Aretina, and leaves her, with directions to 
send him word as soon as he can safely re- 
turn. In an agony of terror at the crime 
of which she has just heard, Aretina meets 
Silisco, and is on the point of telling him all 
she has learned, when Spadone, who has 
lurked near them, stabs her. He endeav- 
ours to kill Silisco also ; bpt after a short 
combat, falls covered with wounds. Silisco, 
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not knowing with whom he has been en- 
gaged, drags him out of the cave, leaves him 
at the door of Gerbetto, the king’s physi- 
cian, who lives on the beach, and again se- 
crete* himself. Ruggiero learns soon after 
from the lips of a half-drowned sailor, sole 
survivor of the Maddalena's crew, the vil- 
lany by which the rest have been destroyed. 
His eye has already been attracted by the 
signs of guilty terror with which the mate 
and boatswain* fled at his approach ; he leaps 
into a boat, and with the help of the rescued 
sailor gives them chase. 

Rosalba finds herself thus deserted by 
her lover, and loses in his ruin all hope of 
a changed intention on the part of her farth- 
er. * She still resists the marriage with 
Count Ugo, till assured by Gerbetto, on the 
word of the dying Spadone, that Silisco 
had been faithless to her, and had induced 
Aretina to be false also. She then consents 1 
to wed Count Ugo. Silisco lies hid on the 
lands of Malcspina, which have now passed j 
into Ugo’s hands. He is there joined by 
Ruggiero, who, after giving chase for a night 
and day to the fugitives, saw them go down 
at sea, as he supposed, with Silisco’s lost 
treasures, and had then himself languished i 
in fever for months on the coast of Calab- j 
ria. Ruggiero resolves to make an effort to I 
prevent the marriage ; but it has already 
taken place before his tired horse can bear j 
him to Palermo. The evening, however, of ! 
the marriage-day is kept with mask and pa- I 
geant. Ruggiero attends the festival, and 
removing his mask, arraigns the bride for her j 
falsehood. Her reply brings out the state- | 
merit made by the dying Spadone respect- j 
ing Aretina, which Ruggiero at once con- I 
futcs, revealing the crime of Spadone, of ! 
which Silisco’s ruin had been the conse- j 
quence. In the midst of the grief of the • 
bride, and her father’s anger, the aged 
bridegroom displays a magnanimity for I 
which none had given him credit. He de- 
clares that he can never recognize as valid 
an engagement contracted under such cir- 
cumstances, and that the calamity which 
has befallen them is the punishment of his 
own sin. On the death of his first wife, he 
had vowed to go on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Upon that pilgrimage he 
goes forth at once, and alone. 

Rosalba, quitting the court, takes refuge 
in the castle of Malespina. There she lives 
in a seclusion ^partaken only by her friend 
Fiordeliza. Tne maiden solitude of the 
friends is a charming idyll of yiral life, rich 
in fancy, quaint in numour, and set forth 
chiefly in that finer more and delicate 
prose, the cadence of which is hardly less 


rhythmical than that of verse. At last, word 
is sent to her by her father that he who in 
name only has been her husband has died 
at Jerusalem, and that she must return to 
Palermo, there to do homage for the lands 
that have now become her own. She obeys ; 
but before her has returned a pilgrim, Buon- 
aiuto, from the Holy Land. The pilgrim is 
Silisco, who, on hearing that Count Ugo 
had set out upon a journey, the hardships 
of which could scarcely be surmounted by 
the young and strong, had accompanied him 
in disguise, and saved his life in numberless 
dangers. Silisco has returned in time to see 
Aretina, who tells him just before her death 
that it was from jealousy, as well as fear, 
that Spadone had stabbed her, and that the 
treasures carried off from the wreck had not, 
as he supposed, been lost at sea, but were 
buried in the catacombs. The last scene 
unravels all the threads of a plot very skil- 
fully woven. It is in the royal palace of 
Palermo. The king sits on his throne, sur- 
rounded by his court, when Rosalba advan- 
ces at her father’s command to receive in- 
vestiture of Count Ugo’s lands. Is it cer- 
tain, the chief justiciary demands, that the 
Count has made no will ? Gerbetto, who at 
the king’s command had attended Count 
Ugo, and was with him at his death, pre- 
sents the will of the deceased Count- It 
provides that his possessions shall devolve 
on Rosalba if she remains single ; but that 
if she marries they fehall pass to the pilgrim 
Buonaiuto. That pilgrim is Silisco. Hia 
suit is not long resisted by Rosalba. Rug- 
giero, who had been cast off by Fiordeliza, 
and vindictively pursued by the king, in 
consequence of unfounded jealousies, 
stands forth at the same moment, and 
with Gerbetto’s aid refutes the charges that 
had been brought against him, receiving 
from the king pardon and restitution, and 
from Fiordeliza a gift that he values yet 
more.- 

There are many dramatic writers whose 
powers are rendered nugatory by the want 
of one great gift — a light hand. The gift 
may seem a slight one, but its abseq^e soon 
proves its importance. As a specimen of it 
we will quote the following : — 

“ Fiordeliza. Let me alone, I say ; I will 
not dance. 

Rosalba. Not if Ruggiero ask you ? 

Fiordeliza. He indeed ! 

If the Colossus came from Rhodes and ask’d 
me. 

Perhaps I might. 

Rosalba. Come, Fiordeliza, come ; 

I think, if truth were spoken, ’tis not much 
You have against that knight. 
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Fiordeliza. Not much, you think? 

Well, be it much or little, ’tis enough ; 

He has bis faults. 

Romttta. Recount me them ; what are 
they ? ' 

Fiordeliza. I’ll pick you out a few ; my 
. wallet : first, 

He’s grave ; his coming puts ajest to flight 
As winter doth the swallow. 

Rosalba. Something else, 

For this may be a merit ; jests are oft 
Or birds of prey or birds of kind unclean. 
Fiordeliza. He’s rude ; he’s stirring ever 
with his staff 

A growling great she-bear that he calls 
Truth. 

Rosalba. The rudeness is no virtue ; but 
for love 

Of that she-bear, a worser vice might pass. 
Again ? 

Fiordeliza. He’s slow, — slow as a tortoise, 
— once 

He was run over by a funeral. 

Rosalfxi . He may have failings; but if 
these be all, 

I would that others were as innocent. 
Fiordeliza. Oh, others ! Say, then, who ? 
Rosalba. Nay, others — all ; 

I wish that all mankind were innocent. 
Fiordeliza. Thou art a dear well-wisher of 
mankind, 

And, in a special charity, wishest well 
To that good knight Silisco. What ! dost 
blush ? 

Rosalba. No ; though you fain would make 
me. 

Fiordeiza. No ! What’s this, 

That with an invisible brush doth paint thee 
red ? 

Well, I too can be charitable, and wish 
6ilisco were less wicked. 

Rosalba. Is he wicked ? 

Fiordeliza. Is waste not wickedness ? and 
know’st thou not 

The lands of Malespina day by day 
Diminish in his hands ? 

Rosalba. True, waste is sin. 

My mother (and no carking cares had she, 

Nor loved the world too much nor the world’s 
goods), 

In many a vigil of her last sick-bed 
Bid me beware of spendthrifts, as of men 
That seeming in their youth not worse than 
litfht, 

Would end not so, but with the season change ; 
For time, she said, which makes the serious soft , 
Turns lightness into hardness. ” — Yol. iii. p 22. 

This theme is resumed in a later part of 
the play, when Silisco, to escape his credit- 
ors, flies from the court and takes refuge on 
the lands of Malespina. It will serve as an 
illustration of that deep moral seriousness 
which underlies the gayety of this play : — 

“ Ruggiero. Why hither ? It can bring you 
little joy * 
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To look upon the lands that you have lost. 
Silisco. To look upon the days that I have 
lost, 

Ruggiero, brings me less ; and here I thought 
To get behind them ; for my childhood here 
Lies round me. But it may not be. By 
Heavens ! 

That very childhood bitterly upbraids 
The manhood vain that did but travesty, 

With empty and unseasonable mirth. 

Its joys and lightness. From each brake and 
bower 

Where thoughtless sports had lawful time and 
place, 

The manly child rebukes the childish man ; 
And more reproof and bitterer do I read 
In many a peasant’s face^ whose leaden looks 
My host the farmer construes to my shame. 
Injustice, rural tyranny, more dark 
Than that of courts, have laid their brutal 
hands 

On those that claim’d my tendance ; want and 
vice 

And injury and outrage fill’d my lands, 

Whilst I, who saw it not, my substance threw 
To feed the fradulent and tempt the weak. 
Ruggiero, with what glittering words soe’er 
We smear the selfishness of waste, and count 
Our careless tossings bounties, this is sure, 
Man sinks not by a more unmanly vice 
Than is that vice of prodigality — 

Man finds not more dishonour than in debt.” 
— Vol iii. p. 42. 

In those self-reproaches we find the de- 
velopment of that better life which dawned 
on Silisco when he first met Rosalba. The 
change thus worked in him is a very differ- 
ent one from that imputed to beauty by 
dramatists whose moralizing vein is often at 
least as dangerous as their immoralities; 
dramatists who reform a rake by a virtuous 
woman’s smile, and confirm the rickety vir- 
tue thus produced by the grace of matri- 
mony : — 

“ Since that eve 

When, as you landed in the dimpled bay 
From Procida, I hejp’d you from the boat, 

And touch’d your nand, and as the shallop 
rock’d 

Embolden’d by ypur fears I . . . , pardon 
me, 

I should not make you to remember more, — 
But since that moment when the frolicsome 
waves 

Toss’d you towards me, — blessings on their 
sport ! 

I have not felt one kindling of a thought. 

One working of a wish but you were in it ; 

The rising sun, that striking . through the lat- 
tice 

Awaken’d me, awaken'd you within me; 

The darkness closing shut us up together : 

I saw you in the mountains^jOalds, and woods ; 
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Flowers breathed your breath, winds chanted 
with your voice, 

And Nature y s beauty clothed itself in yours. 
Then think not that my life, though idly led, 

Is tainted or impure or bound to sense, 

Or if incapable of itself to soar, 

Unworthy to be lifted from the dust 
By love of what is lofty.” — Vol. iii. p. 25. 

Corruption is not cleansed by the mere 
beauty of purity, for it has filmed the eye 
that sees purity. Silisco’s refinement of 
nature is indicated by his forbearance : — 

“ Pardon me, 

I should not make you to remember more.” 

He becomes at the end but that which 
potentially he was from the beginning. 
Rosalba had not failed to detect the inner 
strength that lurked beneath the outward 
lightness : 


“ Three long days had past 
(Long though delightful, for they teem’d with 
thoughts 

As Maydays teem with flowers) since I had 
first 

Beheld him, standing in the sunset lights, 
Beside a wreck half-buried in the sand 
Upon the western shore. 1 see him now 
A radiant creature with the sunset glow 
Upon his face, that mingled with a glow 
Yet sunnier from within. When next we met 
’Twas here, as you have said; and then his 
mien 

Was lighter, with an outward brightness clad, 
For all the Court was present ; yet I saw 
The other ardour through.” — Vol. iii. p. 77. 

The following passage embodies Mr. Tay- 
lor’s philosophy of art, His poetry, and 
especially this play, may be considered as a 
practical exemplification of it 

" Silisco. We’ll have the scene where Brutus 
from the bench 

Condemns his son to death. ’Twas you Rug- 
giero, 

Made me to love that scene. 

Manager. I think, my Lord, 

We pleased you in it. 

Ruggiero . Oh, you did, you did ; 

Yet still with reservations : and might I speak 
My untaught mind to you that know your art, 
I should beseech you not to stare and gasp 
And quiver, that the infection of the sense 
May make our flesh to creep ; for os the hand 
By tickling of our skin may make us laugh 
More than the wit of Plautus, so these tricks 
May make us shudder. But true art is this, 
To set aside your sorrowful pantomime, 

Pass by the senses, leave the flesh at rest, 

And working by the witcheries of words 
Felt in the fulness of their import, call 


Men’s spirits from the deep ; that pain may 
thus 

Be glorified, and passion flashing out 
Like noiseless lightning in a summer’s night, ' 
Show Nature in her bounds from peak to 
chasm, 

Awful, but not terrific. 

Manager. True, my Lord : 

My very words ; 'tis what I always told them. 
Now, Folco, speak thy speech. . . . 

Ruggiero. ’Tis a speech 

That by a language of familiar lowness 
Enhances what of more heroic vein 
Is next to follow. But one fault it hath : 

It fits too close to life’s realities, 

In truth to Nature missing truth to Art ; 

For Art commends not counterparts and copies, 
But from our life a nobler life would shape, 
Bodies celestial from terrestrial raise, 

And teach us, not jejunely what we are, 

But what we may be when the Parian block 
Yields to the hand of Phidias.” — Yol. iii. p. 7. 

The criticism of Silisco on the histrionic 
art is applicable not less to the art poetic, 
and its suggestions were never more needed 
than in our day. We live in a “ fast age,” 
but if “ he that runs may read,” it is to 
be feared that he will prefer what is written 
in the largest and coarsest characters, to 
what requires a more steadfast attention. 
Loud words, big words, odd words, will rec- 
ommend themselves more than the unob- 
trusive witcheries of common “ words fell 
in the fulness of their import .” But what 
the eye takes in as quickly as the advertise- 
ments that adorn a railway station, it for- 
gets no less Vapidly. The poetry that lasts 
is that which embodies thoughts, but so 
embodies them that they sink at once upon 
the slumbering feeling and wake it into 
life. But the thoughts which have this 
talismanic power must be something more 
than striking, or even original thoughts. 
They must be true thoughts. Thoughts 
of a lower class may be had in any num- 
bers, thick as the “ motes that people the 
sunbeam,” and darken what they so people, 
but they are barren thoughts. 

The extracts we have given are not 
sufficient to illustrate the singular variety 
of this play, but we can find room for only 
one more. It should be premised that 
Lisana is the daughter of Gerbetto, the 
king’s physician. The king has formed aa 
attachment to her, and pursues it with all 
the unscrupulousness that belongs to abso- 
lute power. Lisana, however, has been 
committed to the care of Ruggiero by Ger- 
betto when he follows Count Ugo on his 
pilgrimage. Defying the king’s displeasure, 
Ruggiero has saved Lisana by withdrawing 
her from court when its sfiares are closing 
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around her. He places her in the convent 
of San Paolo, of which his aunt is abbess, 
and in the stillness of that retreat her bet- 
ter mind returns to her, and the passion 
that tormented her takes Sight. 

“ Ere waned one moon 
Of her novitiate, it had pass’d away 
Like the soft tumult of a summer storm.” 

8he now bids adieu to her deliverer be- 
fore taking the veil : — 

Lisema. O friend beloved, 

Who propp’d this weak heart in its weakest 
hour, 

Rejoice with me, and evermore rejoice ! 

Tour work is done, your recompense achieved, 
A thankful soal is saved. s 

Ruggiero. Lisana, yes ; 

I will rejoice ; I do ; though mortal eyes’ 

Must 8 till have lookings backwards. Yet ’tis 
best ; 

The holiest verily are the sweetest thoughts, 
Aod sweetest thoughts were ever of your heart 
The native growth. 

Iammo. No more of that, my Lord ; 

It savours of the blandishments of earth. 

Look onward only — up the eminent path 
To which you led mo — which my feet have 
trodden 

With gladnras, issuing daily to the light, 

Till meetin^how the radiance face to face, 
Earth melts, Heaven opens, Angels stretch 
their hands 

To take me in amongst them, glory breaks 
Upon me, and I feel through all my soul 
That there is jov, joy over me in heaven. 
Ruggiero. Then joy too shall be over you oft 
■ earth. 

My eyes shall never more behold your face 
Till, looking through tho grave and gate of 
death, 

I see it glorified and like to His 

Who raised it ; but I will not waste a sigh 

On what, if seeing, I should sec to fade. 

Lisara. Farewell my Master calls me 
Ruggiero. Fare you well. 

I pace a lower terrace ; but some flowers 
From yours fling down to me, at least in prayer. 

Vol iii. p. 80. 

We now proceed to Mr. Taylor’s latest 
tragedy, St. Clement's Eve. This play takes 
up the tale of European society where it 
was left off in Philip van Artevelde , but il- 
lustrates it as it existed in France, not 
Flanders. Charles the Sixth, the boy-king, 
by whom so bright a light was thrown over 
the second part of Van Artevelde, is pre- 
sented to us again, but this time in eclipse. 
He was subject to recurring fits of madness, 
during which the kingdom was torn to pieces 
by the rivalries of the Duke of Burgundy, 
the king’s cousin, and the Duke of Orleans, 


his brother. It was perhaps about the worst* 
and most anarchical period of the middle 
ages. The king was loved by his people, and 
deserved their love, for in the intervals of 
his malady’ he devoted himself to their in- 
terests with a tender and profound solici- 
tude. He is described in this play with a 
mournful pathos. 

The Duke of Burgundy is a man of blood, 
fierce, with a shrewd intellect (the instru- 
ment of ungovernable passions), a domineer- 
ing pride, and a will that knows no law. 
The Duke of Orleans has not escaped th£ 
contamination of a dissolute court, more dis- 
posed to respect religion in its outward 
forms than to obey its commands, but he 
has about him muen that is good, and more 
that is specious. He is frank, generous, loy- 
al, and devotedly attached to his brother, 
whom he resembles in his personal beauty 
and in love for his country. His kindly ana 
courteous manners make him a favourite of 
the people, while his learning and accom- 
plishments recommend him to the clergy. 
He represents the chivalry of his age ; but 
it was a chivalry dying out The Bpirit of 
self-sacrifice, the virtuous zeal, and tne rev- 
erence for purity had left it, and conse- 
quently the child-like faith of the middle 
ages was daily becoming more enervated 
with those childish superstitions from which 
neither orthodoxy nor heterodoxy secures 
the unspiritual and sensual. Chivalry re- 
tained its bright accost and winning grace, 
but the graver heart had departed from it, 
and the savage fierceness of the feudality it 
had covered was working out again through 
the thin disguise. 

St. dements Eve is, in power and ability, 
among the best of Mr. Taylor’s Dramas, but 
in some respects it is less satisfactory than 
it is remarkable. Both in its success and 
its short-comings it signally illustrates the 
philosophy of the drama. It is as masculine 
a work as Philip van Artevelde. It is also 
far more condensed, and the action is more 
rapid. But the subject throws a gloom over 
the play darker than that which tragedy re- 
quires. We leave it with a feeling of sad- 
ness, the result not merely, or chiefly, of a 
fatal catastrophe, but of the absence of no- 
ble characters sufficient to balance the ig- 
noble and the wicked. We have no right to 
quarrel with a dramatist either for selecting 
a corrupt period of history for illustration, or 
for faithfully representing it, get he certainly 
loses not a little by such a selection. What- 
ever the pride of art may affirm, the abiding 
charm of a poem will ever bear a proportion 
to the moral beauty it enshrines, — not mere- 
ly the beauty which the poet has created, 
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but that which he has found ready-made in 
his theme. A favourite book is generally 
one fortunate in its subject, as well as one 
that makes the most of that subject. The 
poet works against the tide unless the theme 
and the characters he describes work with 
him, and tend to a result which, though 
painful, still is such as the higher imagina- 
tion can muse on with satisfaction and 
peace. There must be a due proportion of 
sunshine to the shadow, and even the sad- 
€<st events must be something more than 
sad ; they must illustrate poetical justice ; 
they must set forth the ways of God to man ; 
they must leave behind them the sense that 
the world we inhabit, though it has its sor- 
rows, has yet its method and order, that 
it is a region into which angels of chastise- 
ment are indeed sent as well as angels of 
love and ioy, but that it is not a jungle beset 
by wild beasts, or a labyrinth — the haunt 
of mocking spirits. 

A perfect tragic theme is one that pre- 
sents us with greatness in all forms. There 
must be great sorrows, but there should also 
be great characters ; there should be a scope 
for great energies : the event should be the 
resmt of great, even though of erring, pas- 
sions, not of petty inhrmities and base 
machinations. Many a striking theme does 
not include such materials, abundant as it 
may be in stirring action and picturesque 
positions, just as many a fair landscape is 
deficient in that which a picture requires. 
Let the subject include the characteristics 
we have named and very numerous defects, 

. with which the critic may cavil, will de- 
tract but little from the reader's pleasure. 
He will recur to the work when the first 
effect of surprise, and the admiration pro- 
duced by the sense of difficulties overcome, 
have worn off. A poet will be wise to 
choose a theme that does much for him. It 
is the one for which he can do most, as, in 
the long-run, it is the best land which best 
repays the husbandman's toil. 

The subject of St. Clements Eve combines 
the barbarism of prolonged civil war with 
the corruptions of a court, and exhibits a 
social condition in which simplicity has 
ceased to exist, while refinement has not 
yet come. It supplies but one wholly noble 
character, that of the hermit, Robert de 
Menuot. Montargis and Burgundy are men 
without conscience or honour, or even that 
regard for reputation which often passes for 
honour. The two monks, or supposed monks, 
are equally prompt at the burning of a witch 
or the composition of a philtre. Such cha- 
racters, in their due place, may doubtless be 
portrayed both justly and usefully. But the 


interests of the drama require, and as it 
seems to us, historic truth no less, that speci- 
mens of a nobler order of character should 
be also introduced in a compensating meas- 
ure. The best periods have their villains, 
and the worst have often their saints and 
heroes : nature commonly produces such in- 
termingling, and art requires it. The chroni- 
cles of the time described, full as they are 
of violence and wrong, delight us also with 
many a trait of generosity, magnanimity, 
loyalty, fidelity, and self-abnegation, which 
need no aid from the romance of chivalry to 
give them interest. Virtue becomes per- 
fected by the very trials and temptations to 
which it is subjected, and though at particu- 
lar periods injustice and wrong may occupy 
an unusual prominence upon the surface of 
society, yet true virtue must co-exist with 
these, both in high places and in low, or so- 
ciety could not long continue to exist It 
has but small place in this play. Even 
characters so rarely presented to us that 
their vices contribute nothing to the carry- 
ing out of the plot, are sketched in colours 
of arbitrary gloom. The Archbishop of Pa- 
ris is made a servile old pedant This is 
gratuitous. The metropolitan sees were in 
those ages commonly occupied either by 
men of ability and force of character, or by 
the representatives of some great family, — 
by one, in short, whose faults were not likely 
to be those of a schoolmaster turned courtier. 
We find here something of that confusion 
between the middle ages and the ancien re- 
gime which M. de Montalembert alludes to 
as so common. Such bishops would' have 
been less easily found in the middle ages 
than in the seventeenth century, when in 
most parts of Europe an oriental despotism 
had risen up upon the ruins of feudalism. 
In still more repulsive colours is the Abbess 
of the Celestines represented, and little as 
we see of her, we are left with the painful 
impression that she has worse faults than 
those which seek a palliation in passion. 

“ That liberty she grants herself, good soul, 

She not denies to others," 

is a comment made upon her by a friend ; 
and we find her stimulating the vanity and 
increasing the danger of a pupil intrusted to 
her charge, who has attracted the admira- 
tion of the Duke of Orleans. This might 
surely have been avoided without represent- 
ing the abbess either as a saintly Hildegarde, 
or even as a nun “ wise and witty, and 
with more aptitude for the day's work than 
fitness for a place in romance. Of the 
younger female characters, Flos, though 
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energetic and sparkling, is not intended to 
interest our deeper sympathies. 

We have spoken strongly of what we 
deem the fault of the theme in this play. 

It is more difficult to speak, without the ap- 
pearance of exaggeration, of its merits. 

Its manliness might startle a literary age as 
effeminate as ours. Not a few of its readers 
will exclaim — 

“ What doth the eagle in the coop, 

The bison in the stall ? " 

In its vigour, both of thought and of lan- 
guage, it possesses a merit which to some 
will be lost in its strangeness — a strange- 
ness like that which we find in the organic 
remains of a remote age. That vigour be- 
ings, not only to the serious scenes, but to 
the lighter also, which are of a very differ- 
ent character from those of A Sicilian Sum- 
mer, and preserve something of fierceness 
even in mirth. Its songs have the buoyancy, 
terseness, and dramatic impulse which be- 
long to those of Mr. Taylors earlier plays. 

In none of his works, perhaps, is his style so 
consummate. It is at once classical and 
idiomatic, and it has the polish, with the 
weight of steel. Above all it is invariably 
clear, letting the thoughts shine through it, 
like objects seen through transparent air. 

This last characteristic is becoming rare in 
our day, owing, in some measure, to the very 
degree to which some particular merits of 
stjde have been carried. At present, in not a 
little of our popular poetry, language has 
been so strained in search of expressiveness, 
and has thus become such a richly-coloured 
medium, that it sometimes seems to be a 
beautiful substitute for thought rather than a 
revealer of thought, thus resembling those 
water-colour drawings in which the aerial 
effects swallow up mountain and plain, and 
in which the picture might be described as 
niist with trees in it. In this play, conden- 
sation has, we think, been carried too far. 

The introduction of a few interstitial scenes 
would be useful, not only as thus allowing 
the enrichment of poetry and philosophic 
thought, but yet more in suspending the 
course of an action so rapid as to hurry us 
out of breath. That action is occupied 
chiefly by the jealousies of the royal cousins ; 
and we have not room to trace it in details. 

They had also their occasional reconcilia- 
tions, one of which is thus humorously de- 
scribed:— 

11 To-day they rode together on one horse, 

, Each in the other's livery. To-morrow 
They are to sleep together in one bed. 
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The People stare and deem the day is nigh 
When lamb and lion shall lie down together. 
De Chevreuse. Rode on one horse ! 
DeAicelin. Yea, Orleans before, 

And Burgundy behind. 

Grisnez. ’Twas so they rode : 

Two witches on one broomstick rode beside 
them ; 

But riding past an image of Our Lady 
The hindmost snorted and the broomstick 
brake. 

De Cassinel. Would I were sure my gout 
would be as brief as their good fellow- 
ship. 

De Vierzon. To see grim John 

Do his endeavour at a gracious smile, 

Was worth a ducat ; with his trenchant teeth 
Clinch'd like a rat-trap. 

De Cassinel. Ever and anon 

They open'd to let forth a troop of words 
Scented and gilt, a company of masques 
Stiff with brocade, and each a pot in hand 
Fill'd with wasp'B honey." 

The most characteristic illustration which 
we can give of St. Clement's Eve is the fol- 
lowing denunciation of both the Royal 
Dukes, pronounced by Robert the Hermit 
before the Council. We regard it also as 
the finest piece of poetry in the play, and 
as such extract it uncurtailed : — 

"Robert. King and my gracious Sovereign, 
unto whom 

I bend the knee as one ordain'd of God, 

A message hath been given me, and I am bid 
To tell thee in what sort. St. Jerome's Day, 
My vows perform'd, I soil'd from Palestine, 
With favouring winds at first ; but the tenth 
night 

A storm arose and darkness was around 
And fear and trembling and the face of death. 
Six hours I knelt in prayer, and with the 
seventh 

A light was flash'd upon the raging sea, 

And in the raging sea a space appear'd 
Flat as a lake, where lay outstretch'd and 
white 

A woman's body ; thereupon were perch'd 
Two birds, a falcon and a kite, whose heads 
Bare each a crown, aDd each had bloody 
beaks, 

And blood was on the claws of each, which 
clasp’d, 

This the right breast and that the left, and 
each 

Fought with the other, nor for that they 
ceased 

To tear the body. Then there came a cry 
Piercing the storm — * Woe, woe for France, 
woe, woe ! 

Thy mother France, how excellently fair 
And in how foul a clutch ! ' Then silence, 
then, 

* Robert of Menuot, thou shalt surely live, 
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For God hath work to give thee ; be of good 
cheer ; 

Nail thou two planks in figure of a cross, 

And lash thee to that cross and leap , and lo ! 
Thou shalt be cast upon the coast of France ; 
Then take thy way to Paris ; on the road, 

See, hear, and when thou com’st to Paris, 
speak/ 

* To whom ? ’ quoth I. Was answer made, 

‘ The King/ 

I question’d, ‘What? * ‘That thou shalt see, 
declare, 

And what God puts it in thy heart to speak 
That at the peril of thy soul deliver/ 

Then leap’d I in the sea lash’d to a cross, 

And drifting half a day I came to shore 
At Sigean, on the coast of Languedoc, 

Add parting thence barefooted journey’d hither 
For forty days save one, and on the road 
I saw and heard, and I am here to speak. 

The King . Good hermit, by God’s mercy 
we a re spared 

To hear thee, and not only with our ears 
But with our mind. 

Burgundy. If there be no offence. 

But take thou heed to that. 

Robert. What God commands, 

How smacks it of offence 1 But dire offence 
There were if fear of man should choke God’s 
word. 

I heard and saw, and I am here to speak. 

Nigh forty days I sped from town to town, 
Hamlet to hamlet, and from grange to grange, 
And wheresoe’er I set my foot, behold ! 

The foot of war had been before, and there 
Did nothing grow, and in the fruitless fields 
Whence ruffian hands had snatch’d the beasts 
of draught 

Women and children to the plough were yoked; 
The very sheep had learnt the ways of war, 
And soon as from the citadel rang out 
The larum peal, flock’d to the city gates : 

And tilth was none by day, for none durst forth, 
But wronging the night season which God gave 
To minister sweet forgetfulness and rest, 

Was labour and a spur. I journey’d on, 

And near a burning village in a wood 
Were huddled ’neath a drift of blood* stain’d 
snow 

The houseless villagers : I joumye’d on. 

And as I pass’d a convent, at the gate 
Were famish’d peasants, hustling each the 
other, 

. Half-fed by famish’d nuns: I journey’d on, 
And ’twixt a hamlet and a church the road 
Was black with biers, for famine-fever raged : 
I journey’d on — a trumpet’s brazen clang 
Died in the distance ; at my side I heard 
A child’s weak wail that on its mother’s breast 
Droop’d its thin face and died ; then peal’d to 
heaven 

The mother’s funeral cry, ‘ My child is dead 
For lack of food ; he hunger’d unto death ; 

A soldier ate his food, and what was left 
He trampled in the mire ; my child is dead ! 
Hear me, O God ! a soldier kill’d my child 1 


See to that soldier’s quittance — blood for 
blood ! 

Visit him, God, with thy divine revenge!’ 

The woman ceased ; but voices in the air, 

Yea and in me a thousand voices cried, 

* Visit him, God, with thy divine revenge ! * 
Then they too ceased, and sterner still the 
Voice 

Slow and sepulchral that the word took up — 
‘ Him, God, but not him only, nor him moat; 
Look Thou to them that breed the men of blood. 
That breed and feed the murderers of the realm. 
Look Thou to them that, hither and thither tost 
Betwixt thqjr quarrels and their pleasures, laugh 
At torments that they taste not ; bid them learn 
That there be torments terribler than these 
Whereof it is Thy will that they shall taste. 

So they repent not, in the belly of Hell/ 

So spake the Voice, then thunder shook the 
wood, 

And lightning smote and splinter’d two tall 
trees 

That tower’d above the rest, the one a pine, 

An ash the other. Then I know the doom 
Of those accursed men who sport with war 
And tear the body of their mother, France. 
Trembling though guiltless did I hear that 
doom, 

Trembling though guiltless I ; for them I 
quaked 

Of whom it spake : O Princes, tremble ye, 

For ye are they 1 Oh, hearken to that Voice I 
Oh cruel, cruel, cruel Princes hear ! 

For ye are they that tear your mother’s flesh ; 
Oh, flee the wrath to come ! Repent and live! 
Else know your doom, wllich God declarea 
through me, 

Perdition and the pit hereafter ; here 
Shortlife and shameful death.” — Vol. lit. p. 
125 - 8 . 

We cannot better illustrate the two chief 
female characters of the play than by the 
following passage. Iolande has been giving 
friendly counsel to Flos, whose waywara 
temper and love of wordly pleasures excite 
ier alarm : — 

“ Iolande. Last night I had a dreadful dream. 
I thought 

That borne at sunrise on a fleece of cloud. 

I floated high in air, and looking down, 

Beheld an ocean-bay girt by green hills, 

And in a million wavelets tipp’d with gold 
Leapt the soft pulses of the sunlit sea. 

And lightly from the shore a bounding bark, 
Festive with streamers fluttering in the wind. 
Sail’d seaward, and the palpitating waves 
Fondly like spaniels flung themselves upon her. 
Recoiling ana returning in their joy. 

And on her deck sea-spirits I descried 
Gliding and lapsing in an undulant dance, 
From whom a choral gratnlating strain 
Exhaled its witcheries on the wanton air. 

Still sail’d she seaward, and ere long tho bay 
Was left behind ; but then a shadow fell 
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Upon the outer sea — a shadow/ shape — 

The shadow bore the likeness of the form 
Of the Arch-fiend. I shudder'd for the bark, 
And stretch'd my hands to heaven, and strove 
to pray 

But could not for much fear. The shadow 
grew 

Till sea and sky were black ; the bark plunged 
on 

And clove the blackness; then the fleece of 
cloud 

That bore me, melted, and I fell and fell, 

And falling I awoke. 

Flos. Yes, Iolande, 

You’re ever dreaming dreams, and when they’re 
bad 


They’re always about me. I too can dream, 
But otherwise than you. The god of dreams 
Who sleeps with me is blithe and debonnaire, 
Else should he not be partner of my bed. 

I dreamt I was a cat, and much caress’d, 

And fed with dainty viands ; there was cream, 
And fish, and flesh, and porridge, but no mice ; 
And 1 was fat and sleek, but in my heart 
There rose a long and melancholy mew 
Which meant, ‘ I must have mice and there- 
withal 

I found myself transported to the hall 
Of an old castle, with the rapturous sound 
Of gnawing of old wainscot in my ears ; 

With that I couch’d and sprang and sprang and 
couch’d. 

My soul rejoicing. 

Iolande. May God grant, dear Flos, 

Your mice shall not prove bloodhounds.” — Vol. 
iii. p. 135. 


Too soon it turns out that there was room 
for the warning. Flos is betrayed and de- 
serted by her lover Montargis. Wooed by 
another, she tells him that, before he wins 
her favour, he must avenge her wrong : — 

“ Give me thy hand again. It is too white. 

I. dedicate this hand to truth and love, 

And hatred and revenge. White as mine own ! 
Dye it and bring it back to me to-morrow, 

And I will clasp it to my heart. Farewell 1 ” 

Father Renault moralizes well : — 

“ How swift 

The transformation whereby carnal love 
Is changed to carnal hatred f I have heard it 
said. 

There is no haunt the viper more affects 
Than the forsaken bird’s, nest.” 


We know not how far we can recognize 
in Iolande, the heroine of the play, an ex- 
ception to the general darkness that charac- 
terizes it. At first she has a delightful 
freshness, and a purity capable of “ disin- 
fecting ** the bad air in which she lives. She 
is tender in heart and soaring in aspirations, 
cne of those who, if reproecned as visiona- 


ries, might reply, with the author of Queri- 
es at Truth , 44 Yes, a visionary, because he 
sees. 9 * But fate and fortune conspire to take 
from her the respect of others and her own. 
She has been saved by Orleans from Mon- 
targis, who attempted to carry her off*, and 
she loves her preserver before she knows be 
has a wife. On the discovery she breaks 
the tie ; but her heart is neither restored to 
liberty (as in so noble a nature it must soon 
have been), nor left in peace with its sorrow 
and its humiliation. Orleans implores her 
— 44 0 pious fraud of amorous charity ” — if 
she renounces him, at least to befriend his 
sick brother. At his entreaty she under- 
takes to exorcise the king’s malady by 
means of certain miraculous waters enclosed 
in a reliquary, the healing virtue of which 
depends upon the spotless purity in heart 
and life of her by whose hand they are 
sprinkled upon the sufferer’s brow. She 
makes the attempt, and fails. The ordina- 
ry reader will account for her failure, not 
by her unworthiness, but by the circum- 
stance that she was but a dupe, practised on 
by impostors. This is not her view of the 
subject, nor the hermit’s; and if accepted 
as just, though it exculpates the victim, it 
leaves her death wholly unredeemed by po- 
etic justice. In Shakspeare, imposture it 
treated with the contempt so sorry a thing 
deserves ; it is exhibited, detected, and flung 
aside. The catastrophe of a tragedy is nev- 
er made to depend on it. In this play the 
noble efforts of the hermit for the restoration 
of France are frustrated, and the most in- 
teresting characters swept into ruin by in- 
strumentalities too petty for such a catas- 
trophe. 

We have another fault to find with this 
part of the plot. It forces our sympathies 
into a painful region of poetic casuistry. 
The struggle between human love and heav- 
enly love, where each so easily puts on the 
semblance of the other, is perplexing to the 
imagination. We know not how far we are 
to condemn, and how far we may pity. 
There is a pity which is “akin to love,” 
and another pity which is 44 akin to con- 
tempt ; ” and in the misty region of insin- 
cere and equivocal action and passion, the 
two run into each other. The poetry that 
describes or adumbrates such conflicts of 
spirit and flesh, belongs to what, in writers 
very different from Mr. Taylor, sometimes 
claims the name of 44 psychological poetry.” 
There are struggles in human nature which 
even the author of Hamlet would have 
shrunk from exhibiting in tragedy. There 
are regions in the human heart, open to the 
Divine Eye alone, into which reverence and 
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humanity forbid poetry to enter. The hopes 
and aims of Iolande are noble; her heart 
was liegefully given to heavenly things, and 
was worthy of a human love also that should 
have elevated, not degraded her. There is 
something, we think, beneath the generos- 
ity of art (equally great when it dares and 
when it forbears), in the exhibition of a con- 
test like that to which she is subjected — one 
entered upon so unwittingly, waged so 
bravely, and yet ending so ignominiously, 
as well as disastrously. Our estimate of her, 
and therefore of the real nature of her strug- 
gle, rests upon that which is itself ambigu- 
ous, if we throw ourselves back into the 
sympathies of the time described. Are we to 
regard the miraculous relic simply as an im- 
ture? If so, a second spite of fortune 
placed a noble and innocent being in a 
position painfully equivocal. But by the 
only elevated characters in the play, the 
healing agency is to the last moment sup- 
posed to be supernatural. In that case, its 
failure would be the condemnation of one 
who, with deficient purity, had dared to pro- 
fane it. 

In many parts of Mr. Taylor's poetry we 
find a singularly keen appreciation of the 
kindred art of painting. The following 
description will at once enable the reader to 
determine the school to which the picture 
described belongs. We are much mistaken 
if it be not the Venetian. 

“ Painter. There is a power in beauty which 
subdues 

All accidents of Nature to itself. 

Aurora comes in clouds, and yet the cloud 
Dims not. but docks her beauty. Furthermore 
Whate’er sliall single out a personal self 
Takes with a subtler magic. So of shape ; 
Perfect proportion, like unclouded light, 

Is but i| faultless model ; small defect 
Conjoint with excellence, more moves and wins, 

Making the heavenly human 

I spared no pains. 

Look closer ; mark the hvacinthine blue 
Of mazy veins irriguoua, swelling here, 

There branching and so softening out of sight. 
Nor is it ill conceited. You raav mark 
The timbrel drooping from her hand denotes 
The dance foregone ; a fire is in her eye 
Which tells of triumph, and voluptuous grace 
Of motion is exchanged for rapturous rest." — 
Vol. iii. p. 170. 

This picture has very serious consequen- 
ces. Montargis, pretending zeal for a 
friend, 

“ Whose soul 

Lies in the hollow of her Grace's hand 
Boft fluttering like a captured butterfly," 


persuades the painter to lend it to him. It 
is the portrait of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy’s wife, from whom he has long been es- 
tranged. Resolved to procure the assassi- 
nation of Orleans, who nad rescued Iolande 
from him. Montargis secretly conveys this 
portrait into a chamber of the Duke of Or- 
leans’s palace, reported to be hung round by 
the portraits of all those ladies who had suc- 
cessively surrendered their virtue to a 
prince as dissolute as he was captivating; 
and having carefully prepared the train, he 
introduces the Duke of Burgundy into the 
apartment, among the boasts of which is 
this witness to his dishonour. This is the 
critical scene, upon which the plot of SL 
Clement's Eve turns; and there are few 
passages in the English drama in which a 
vehement outburst of passion is more in- 
tensified by every art of skilful delay and 
artificial stimulus. To appreciate the full 
force of this scene, one must previously be 
acquainted with the ferocious,. though by no 
means callous, character of Burgundy. He 
is thus described early in the piece — 

“ Other clay, 

Dug from some miry slough or sulphurous 
bog, 

With many a vein of mineral poison mix'd, 
Went to the making of Duke Jean-Sans-Peur. 
This knew the crafty Amorabnquin. 

When captives by the hundred were hewn down, 
'Twas not rich ransom only spared the Duke. 
'Twas that a dying Dervise prophesied 
More Christian blood should by his mean be shed 
Than ere by Bajazet with all his hosts. 
Therefore it was to France he sent him back 
With gifts, and what were they ? 'twas bow- 
strings made 

Of human entrails." — Vol. iii. p. 111. 

This is tho man who, after years of con- 
test with his cousin of Orleans, has been 
forced into a temporary reconciliation with 
him. As daring in his wild fits of half-sav- 
age frolic as in ambition, he has entered the 
palace, nay, the inmost and secret chamber, 
of one whom he knew to have been his suc- 
cessful rival in power, but whom he has 
never suspected of rivalry in love. The 
first sight of the “ galaxy of glowing dames ” 
delights him : — 

“ Ha ! were it not a frolic that should shake 
Grim Saturn's self with laughter, could we 
bring 

The husbands hither, each to look round and 
spy 

The blazon of his dire disgrace." 

Then comes a series of pictures, accompa- 
nied by corresponding descriptions of char- 
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fecter, presented in a few masterly touches, 
and strangely contrasting, by the tranquillity 
that belongs to such delineations, with the 
storm that follows : — 

Burgundy . And then the next ! 

Montargis. Which ? This ? 

Burgundy. She with the timbrel dangling 
from her hand. 

Montargi8. I know not this; this was not 
here before. 

The one beyond it . . . 

Burgundy. Not so fast ; this face 

I surely must have seen, though not, it may be, 
For some time past ; it hath a princely grace 
And lavish liberty of eye and limb, 

With something of a soft seductiveness 
Which very strangely to my mind recalls 
The idle days of youth ; that face 1 know, 

Yet know not whose it is. 

Montargis. Nor I, my Lord ; 

Albeit the carriage of the neck and head 
Is such as 1 have somewhere seen. 

Burgundy. But where? 

Familiar seems it though in foreign garb, 

And whether it be Memory recalls 
Or Fancy feigning Memory . . . Death of 

my soul ! 

It is my wife. 

Montargis. Oh no, my Lord, no, no, 

It cannot be her highness. 

Burgundy. Cannot — cannot — 

Why, no, it cannot. For my wife is chaste, 
And never did a breath of slander dim 
Her pure and spotless fame ; no, no, it cannot ; 
By all the Angels that keep watch above 
It cannot be my wife . . . and yet it is. 

I tell thee, Bastard of Montargis, this, 

This picture is the picture of my wife. 

Montargis. And I, tny Lord, make answer 
it is not. 

I would as soon believe that Caataly 
Had issued into Styx. Besides, look here, 
There i6 a mole upon the neck of this 
Which is not on your wife’s. 

Burgundy. That mole is hers ; 

That mole convicts her. 

Montargis. What 1 a mole ? Well, yes, 
Now that I think, of it, some sort of smirch, 

A blot, a blur, I know not what . . . 

Burgundy. That mole. 

Oh see, Montargis, look at her, she smiles, 

But not on me, but never more on me ! 

Oh, would to God that she had died the day 
That first I saw that smile and trusted her ; 
Though knowing the whole world of women 
false, 

Still trusted hfer, and knowing that of the false 
The fairest are the falsest, trusted still, 

Still trusted her — Oh my besotted soul ! 
Trusted her only — Oh my wife, ray wife ! 
Believing that of all the Devil’s brood 
That twist and spin and spawn upon this earth, 
She was the single Saint — the one unfallen 
Of this accursed Creation — oh my wife ! 

Oh the Iscariot kiss of those false lips ! 

With him too — to be false with him — my 
bane, 


My blight from boyhood. 

Montargis. Verily therein 

Was foul-play worse befoul’d ; no arts but his, 
And theirs who taught him, with their rings 
and rods, 

Powders and potions, would have breach’d the 
wall 

Of that fair citadel. • 

Burgundy. I’ll have his blood . . . 

Ere the sun sets. 

Montargis. A lator hour were better ; 
We want not daylightyfor a deed like this. 
Burgundy. 1 sleep not till he’s dead. Come 
thou with me 
And take ihy warrant. 

Montargis. Sir, at your command. 
Burgundy. Look here, Montargis ; [Draw- 
ing his sword. 

Should a breath be breathed 
That whispers of my shame, the end is this. 

[Stabs the portrait in the heart.** 
Vol. iii. p. 179- 181. 


A succession of stirring scenes follows. 
The populace of Paris, infuriated by the 
return of the king's madness, demands the 
death of the maiden who had undertaken 
his cure. The Duke of Burgundy, sitting 
in council, pledges his word that she shall 
die. To save her, Orleans hastens to the 
council, attended only by his page. As he 
makes his way in the dusk, through the 
snow-covered streets, Montargis, who, after 
receiving Burgundy’s warrant, has lain in 
wait within the gate of a house, springs 
upon his prey, ana slays him. All Paris is 
in commotion, and the crowds soon swarm 
around the council-chamber where the 
Duke of Burgundy is sitting with the king’s 
uncles, the Dukes of Bouborn and Berri, 
and the Titular King of Sicily. The cham- 
berlain, entering, announces the murder. 
The Provost of Paris, who follows him, de- 
mands permission to search for the assassin 
in all places alike, the royal residences, in 
spite of their ordinary privilege, not being 
excepted. The other royal dukes consent. 
Burgundy alone refuses, and on being chal- 
lenged by the rest, suddenly avows his 
guilt, leaves the council, and with his atten- 
dants escapes from Paris. In the mean- 
time the body of Orleans has been carried 
to the convent of the Celestines, where 
Iolande watches beside it. Montargis, who 
enters with a warrant for her apprehension 
and death, is himself stabbed by De Veze- 
lay. Immediately afterwards a tumult is 
heard without. The infuriated crowd, roll- 
ing on like a raging sea, have reached and 
beleaguered the convent. The hermit en- 
treats Iolande to fly by the wicket. She 
answers — 
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M it is I 

Must speak and vindicate the fame of him 
Whose Ups are silent ; ” 

and advances to the window, when an ar- 
row from below strikes her, and she falls. 
Once more the hermit speaks — 

“ Arise, if horror have not stark’d your limbs, 
And bear we to the Chapel reverently 
These poor remains. In her a fire is quench’d 
That buru’d too bright, with either ardour fed, 
Divine and human. In the grave with him 
I bury hope ; for France from this time forth 
Is but a battle -field, where crime with crime, 
Vengeance with vengeance grapples ; till one 
sword • 

Shall smite the neck whence grow the hun- 
dred heads, 

And one dread mace, weighted with force 
and fraud, 

Shall stun this nation to a dismal peace.” — 
Vol. iii. p. 198. 

In St. Clement's Eve , as well as Philip van 
Artevelde , Mr. Taylor has dealt with a cor- 
rupt period of the middle ages, but in none 
of his works has he given us a favourable 
picture of them. He is drawn to them by 
their manliness and their quaintness, and 
these qualities he sketches with a graphic 
touch, but their deeper and more noble 
characteristics he seldom delineates. How is 
this to be accounted for ? In part, perhaps, 
on the principle of reaction. The con- 
tempt with which the middle ages were so 
long treated, had, before he began to write, 
been succeeded by an enthusiasm equally 
unreasonable. In neither instance had a 
calm philosophy pronounced its verdict. 
The middle ages had been revived in the 
form of melodrama, and become the fashion. 
Second-class poets and romancers had made 
them their spoil ; every scene-painter had 
tried hi* brush on them : but it was only 
their more exaggerated! and outward traits 
that had been painted, and admiration had 
been lavished alike on the worthless and on 
worth. The justness of Mr. Taylor’s genius 
seems to have been offended by this palter- 
ing with truth for the sake of effect, and his 
sense of humanity to have resented the 
wrongs of serfs whose oppressors have too 
often been forgiven because they wore a 
picturesque costume. The defects of those 
ages, far from being concealed or palliated, 
will ever be most lamented by those who 
most appreciate their great compensating 
merits. One of their most celebrated vin- 
dicators has made this frank confession : 
— “ By the side of the opened heavens, 
bell always appeared ; and beside those 
prodigies of sanctity which are so rare else- 


where, were to be found ruffians scarcely 
inferior to those Roman emperors whom 
Boesuet calls 4 monsters of the human race.’ ” • 
In the feudal system, the barbaric, it is true, 
was “ scotched, not killed,” by the chivalry 
which expressed the Christian character of 
the time. But the good existed as well as 
the bad, and each attained a heroic growth. 
The general hardihood of the time gave 
a dreadful hardihood to crime also, and 
probably in no small degree occasioned the 
terrible severity with which crimeswere pun- 
ished ; for mild punishments would have 
exercised but a small deterring effect upon 
men whose sport was war, and who seldom 
counted upon dying in their beds. It was 
not an age of respectability, and little 
pains were taken to conceal offences. — 
often, it may be, n ore trouble was taken to 
conceal virtues. Men did not then value 
themselves on consistency. Immense crimes 
were often followed by intense repentance ; 
high aspirations were strangely blended 
with fierce animal instincts; refined and 
coarse feelings were tenants of the same 
breast ; the whole human character was 
large as well as strong, and its passions 
swung through a wide arc, and touched the 
most opposite extremes. The same men 
were self-sacrificing and cruel, and nature 
was often trampled under foot by those 
who yet bore no doubtful allegiance to a 
supernatural ideal, to whom, in tneir serious 
moods, earthly life was a shadow of life 
eternal, and who regarded all that was not 
sacred as the licensed field of a rough boy- 
play. The strange contrasts between the 
different elements that made np what are 
called the 44 middle ages,” and the very dif- 
ferent character of the periods included 
under that comprehensive term, render an 
impartial estimate of them a difficult thing. 
Mr. Taylor has not, we think, yet presented 
us with such an estimate, vividly as be has 
touched many of their special traits ; and 
we trust he will yet discharge the remain- 
ing portion of his debt to a period of society 
so important on historic grounds, and which 
has furnished him with such rich poetic 
materials. 

In estimating Mr. Taylor’s position 
among the English poets, both of recent 
and earlier days, and in comparing the 
modern dramatists with those of the tune of 
Elizabeth, we must bear in mind that the 
dramatists of the earlier period are them- 
selves to be divided into two classes. 
Shakspeare by himself constitutes one of 

• Montfilembert, The Monks of the KM. 
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these, while the whole of his contemporaries In Ford’s work we see little of the Prin- 
and immediate successors constitute the cess, and care Kttle for her; nor is there 
other. The rest, with all their differences anything in her character to suggest the 
of species, are still genetically one, while marrellous conclusion which thus stands up 


Shakspeare is a genus in himself. Each I like a precipice without a mountain-range 
of Shakspeare’s greater plays is, in the j to back it. This want of judgment in our 
highest sense of the word, a poem as well j early dramatists is often a moral even move 
as a play. It possesses an interior unity | than an intellectual deficiency. It proceeds 


(little as Shakspeare thought of what are I from too great a love of the startling, and 
technically called the unities), a unity pro- j too slight a sense of the becoming, the fit- 
ceeding from the one great idea that created ting, and the orderly. 

the whole, the predominant sentiment that Another difference between Shakspeare 
inspired it, and the exquisite subordination and his contemporaries is the amount of ex- 
of the details to the general effect.* This travagance and rant in the latter. Strength 
unity, piercing at once and comprehensive, was the great quality our early dramatists 
belongs alone to great creative genius, and valued. When it came to them in the form 
Shakspeare’s contemporaries were without of real passion, they knew how to exhibit 
it. Ben Jonson, with all his learning and it in perfection, intermixing the most deli- 
classical predilections, lacked it as much as cate with the most vigorous touches. In 
Marlow or Webster. Shakspeare worked the absence of real passion they were often 
“from within;” the process was one of content with its coarse imitation. Giovan- 
growtb, and the uniter latent in the parent ni, in a too celebrated play, makes his ap- 
germ manifested itself in every leaf and pearance at the revel with the heart of An- 
spray of the developed plant. This is the nabella, whom he has just slain, on the 
secret of that marvellous judgment which point of his dagger! Yet this outrage 
equalled his imagination itself. Starting against all genuine passion, as well as 
with a genuine idea, he shrank instinctively against decency, almost immediately follows 
from whatever obscured it, whether by His- ! a scene of the truest pathos, 
proportion or by incongruity. The other j The same exaggerated love, either of 
dramatists worked “from without,” and I strength itself, or of bombast mimicking 
mechanically. They found their materials I strength, prevented Shakspeare’s contem- 
in life and books, and with great ability, but j poraries from even aiming at his profound 
without a true inspiration, they combined j conception of character. Their own ebar- 
them. In multitudes of cases the result is acters were formed on a different principle, 
a painful discord ; in few is it a complete and one for their coarser purposes more ef- 
harmonv. fective. To a great extent they are but 

The reader who turns to their Plays in a abstractions, vividly described as 'are the 
complete edition, after reading the splendid circumstances among which they are placed, 
fragments detached from them in Lamb’s In The Broken Heart , Bassanes is not a 
Specimens, will often think the finished jealous man so much as jealousy itself cm- 
work more fragmentary than the fragments, bodied, while Shirley’s Traitor is not an ex- 
Again and again, the finest scenes in our ample of fearless perfidy, but its imperso- 
early drama lose half their value from the nation. In the comedies the characters are 
inappropriateness of their position. Take, often not even representations of qualities ; 
for instance. Ford’s best play, The Broken they are but the embodiment of some per- 
Heart: nothing can exceed in suppressed sonal whim or transient folly of society, 
passion the concluding scene, in which the Thus, in Ben Jonson’s Epiccene, the chief 
Princess, receiving secretly and successive- character, Morose, might be defined as“ a 
ly the tidings of the death of her father, nervous gentleman’s dislike to noise in the 
of her friend, and of her lover with a Spar- street.” How different is this from Sh&k- 
tan's fortitude, replies indifferently, keep- j speare ! Before his mighty mind there ever 
ing up the court pageant almost to the mo- stood the great idea of humanity ; and each 
ment of her death. Shakspeare would have of his characters is worked out* of that one 
east the whole play so as to have foreshad- manifold type. In shaping it, as much is 
owed the dreadful catastrophe ; and in ap- withdrawn from the universal as is necessa- 
proaching it we should have felt as men do ry to mould the particular, but the univer- 


when their boat is swept towards the rapids, sal remains. This is the cause of the infi- 
nite light and shadow of Shakspeare’s char- 
•The reader who refers to Coleridge'* Leeturts on acters; in them the passions are influences 
'mo.t'philoaoptolo 0 working in conjunction with all eb. that 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries. Delongs to the moral being, not tempests 
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blowing on them from without Characters | 
thus delineated are so softened and rounded ; 
off by imperceptible gradations, that they ' 
can only be effective in the hand of a geni- 
us who combines with the force of nature 
her variety, grace, and subtlety. Those only I 
can appreciate the strength shown by I 
Shakspeare, who appreciate also the pro- j 
fundity, the completeness, the many-sided- ! 
ness, and the refinement, which he never j 
condescended to sacrifice in order to gain : 
the appearance of strength. j 

The most important point of diversity j 
remains to be noticed — the moral sense. i 
The true greatness 'of Shakspeare is by j 
nothing so proved as by his superiority to 
his contemporaries in this respect. Shak- 
speare does not bring out his moral in didac- 
tic vein ; but the great moral that always j 
belongs to Nature herself belongs to him 1 
who best knew how to exhibit her. In him 
there are no moral confusions, do substitu- 1 
tion of rhetorical sentiment for just feeling, j 
no palliation of vice, po simulations of vir- j 
tue. The dramatic form of composition by 
necessity gives a great prominence to the 
passions, and must also Keep in the back- 
ground that region of the supernatural and 
the infinite in the immediate presence of 
which the passions are cowed. But from 
that remote and awful background no 
doubtful flashes are sent to bear witness 
that this life, with all its tumults, is circled 
by a vaster one. There are occasionally 
moral blemishes in Shakspeare’s plots, and 
there is not seldom a license of language to 
be seriously regretted ; but this last is far 
less than in the other writers of his time, 
nor do we know how much of it is owing to j 
the interpolations of those players whom he 1 
commands to deliver “ no more than is set , 
down for them.” . j 

It is far otherwise with almost all Shak- 
speare’s contemporaries. When, some half- j 
century ago, our earlier dramatic writers i 
emerged once more from obscurity, the pub- 
lic thought that all their offences ought to 
be condoned to make up for the neglect un- 
der which they had long lain. But the in- 
terests of literature itself require that in 
such cases justice should be done. The 
sins of our dramatists in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth and James the First were not excep- j 
tional, nor were they but superficial blem- . 
ishes. The plays of Charles the Second’s ! 
time were so far worse, that they possessed j 
no compensating merits ; but their positive j 
ofiences could hardly prove more fatal both ! 
to the interests of poetry and of society, j 
In multitudes of our early plays the whole j 
plot turns upon vice in its grossest forms, | 


or a second and foul plot is joined to a 
sound one, like a dead tx>dy bound to a liv- 
ing one. Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess 
is rich in poetry from which Milton bor- 
rowed in his Comus : yet it is disgraced by 
whole scenes of ribaldry ; ancj in the Maid's 
Tragedy the grief of the forsaken Aspatia 
is similarly dishonoured. Massinger offends 
less than most of the other dramatists, yet in 
his Fatal Dowry vice almost rejects the plea 
of temptation ; and even his Virgin Martyr is 
deformed by the excrescence of scenes 
which were reverently omitted in a recent 
and separate edition of that play. 

Such offences have commonly, when not 
condoned by the false charity of indiffer- 
ence, been regarded only from the moral 
point of view. The boundless injury in- 
flicted by them on literature has hardly 
been adverted to. The Greeks were so 
well aware of the relations between virtue 
and the liberal arts, that even when the 
morals of Paganism were at the lowest, a 
high moral standard was maintained in se- 
rious literature. The indirect losses sus- 
tained by our early dramatists, in conse- 
quence of their defects in this matter, were 
even worse than the direct ones. They 
found in coarseness and license so easy a 
means of amusing the audience, that they 
were rarely forced to elicit their own deep- 
er powers. Strength to excite, and ribald- 
ry to amuse, sufficed, and they too often 
spared themselves the trouble of addressing 
tne finer affections, the reason, or the moral 
sense of their audience. Their works 
consequently, in spite of some splendid 
exceptions, lacked those passages of 
quiet beauty, of pathos, of philosophy, of 
imaginative grace, and of moral power, 
which are our principal inducements to re- 
turn to a book when the interest of story is 
exhausted. The same fault blunted the best 
faculties of the early dramatists, and allowed 
many others to lie fallow. The moral sense 
thus obscured, man was known to them in 
his animal relations chiefly. To them the 
passions were but appetites intellectualized 
and directed to exclusive objects. They 
knew little of the connection of the passions 
with the affections and the moral sense ; in 
other words, all in them that is ennobling, 
and all that subjects itself to law they ig- 
nored. Hence those causeless changes from 
evil to good, or from passion to passion, 
which evince so superficial a knowledge of 
human nature. Hence that lack of grada- 
tion, and those movements, fierce and law- 
less as the movements of beasts. They 
knew man socially, but did not also know him 
in his personality, and therefore their 
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knowledge was empirical. The inner scope not merely superficialy described , — a thing 
of man’s faculties had escaped them. In too common among the attempts of modern 
man, for example, the faculty of Observa- dramatists, — but evoked and exhibited 
tion does not act separately, but in subor- with the hand of power. It is this reality 
dination to that interior wisdom which alone which makes one character wholly different 
teaches him how to observe ; — they, on the from another, even when they have most 
other hand, frequently delineate it as though in common. How unlike, for instance, is 
the observing eye were that of a dog, not the statesmanlike wisdom of Clarenbald 
that of a man. The faculty of Reflection, from that of Wulfstan, which is metaphysi- 
similarly, as they delineate it, works apart cal, or that of Father John, which is morall 
from that mens melior which alone sustains How different * is the grave and resolute 
it with the true food of reason, and inspires courage of Artevelde from that of Van 
its nobler aims. In the absence of spiritual den Bosch, which is animal, or that of Gil- 
insight, society as delineated by them was bert Matthew, which is sullen pride, or that 
often a thing gregarious rather than human, of Orleans, which is chivalrous, or that of 
Imagination emptied her urns to bathe and the Hermit, which is spiritual zeal ! 
irradiate the wastes of the senses ; the Un- To return to some of our earlier remarks: 
derstanding directed those actions the root the speciality of Mr. Taylor’s genius ap- 
of which was in the appetites ; but the in- pears to us to consist in its uniting the 
most spirit of the spectator starved amid masculine strength of our early drama with 
abundance, for the same hand which pam- the richer variety, the thoughtfulness, and 
pered the body had “ sent leanness into the the purer sentiment of our later poetry, 
soul.” That these early dramatists were Others among our modern poets have car- 
men of great intellects and great energies ried farther, some one, some another merit 
cannot be denied. They possessed all gifts, of that poetry. His characteristic consists in 
had they but known how to use them his being a connecting link between the two 
aright; and their genius could have failed periods. It would be curious to compare the 
in no attempt, had it cared to subject itself to different modes in which the poets of different 
the true and the good. But the imagination periods have gone through their poetic edu- 
which works for the senses loses its spiritual cation. In our own time it has been the 
heritage, and sells its birthright for a mess fashion to say that Nature is the only true 
of pottage. instructress, and that the mountains and 

Their offences were those of their age, forests are the colleges in which her sons 
for they did not rise superior to it. Our must graduate. Our earlier dramatists gen- 
age has offences of a different kind, and erally began with the universities, and then 
our literature reflects them. Their often- precipitated themselves upon the society of 
ces would not be tolerated in our day ; but, the metropolis, as exhibited at the theatres, 
while acknowledging the moral improve- where they often combined a great deal of 
ment evinced by modern literature, we have undigested learning with not a little of de- 
yet almost always to lament an inferiority, bauchery. In such a career there was 
on the part of our recent poets, as regards more to develop the intelligence than to 
intellectual keenness and energy. That in- discipline that part of our being in which 
feriority of itself has disqualified them for the intellect and the moral sense blend ; 
the higher drama. Ben Jonson said of a that part of it from which the most perma- 
young competitor, “ My son Cartwright nent poetry proceeds. We can imagine 
writes all like a man.” Among our modern that, at least for some departments of poe- 
dramatic aspirants some have written like try, the training of professional, public, or 
women, and some like philosophers, but few official life, may be as auspicious as either 
like men. Mr. Taylor is an exception, of the other modes. It occupies the mind 
His genius is characterized by robust with persons at once and with things, and 
strength, and the drama is plainly its na- thus disciplines at the same time the facul- 
tive region. We know of nothing in our ties of observation and reflection. Fordra- 
earKer dramatists more manly and vigorous matic poetry, which at heart is ever a seri- 
than many passages in his writings, such as, ous thing, we suspect it to be, in its place, 
to refer to the plays not included in our the best school ; and it has the advantage 
criticism, the last scene in Edwin the Fair , also of being a safe, in proportion as it if 
*>r that in which the dying Van den Bosch an arduous one. Imagination cannot be 
addresses the downcast Burghers after his created even by mountains and forests ; 
defeat. His characters are real characters, and where it exists, its products will be 
In ideality they seem to us sometimes defl- great and healthy in proportion to the vigor 
cient, bat never in reality ; and they are | of the whole moral being to which it is 
THIRD SERIES HYING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1462. 
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wedded ; for high poetry is the offspring, 
not of the imagination only, but of the 
whole moral being. 

The relation in which Mr. Taylor stands 
to our other modern poets must be very 
imperfectly understood without an acquaint- 
ance with his . minor poems, in which his 
resemblance to them is chiefly to be found. 
With the exception of the exquisite lyrics 
scattered through their plays, the minor 
poems of our early dramatists are less 
known than they deserve to be. As might 
have been expected, they are for the most 
part narrative. In Mr. Taylor’s, the medi- 
tative vein predominates. He has given us 
fewer than we could wish for ; but these 
have a character of selectness, as if they 
had been drawn from a larger store. The 
longest is called the Eve of the Conquest. 
The night before the battle of Hastings, 
Harold sends to a neighbouring convent 
for his daughter Edith ; and, while the army 
slumbers around them, relates to her the 
chief incidents in his life, commanding her 
to record them, and thus vindicate his 
fame : — 

“ The Many, for whose dear behoof I lose 
The suffrage of the Few, are slow to praise 
A fallen friend, or vindicate defeat. 

To day the Idol am I of their loves ; 

But should I be to-morrow a dead man. 

My memory, were it spotless as the robes 
That wrapp’d the Angels in the Sepulchre* 
Should see corruption.” 

The theme is one of warlike labours and 
of political wiles ; but with these a brighter 
thread is interwoven. The following is the 
description of the Duke of Normandy’s 
daughter, whose affections had fastened 
themselves upon Harold while he was so- 
journing, half as guest, and half as captive, 
at her father’s court : — 

“ Of these the first 
In station and most eminently fair, 

Was Adeliza, daughter of the Duke. 

A woman-child she was ; but womanhood 
By gradual afflux on her childhood gain’d, 

And like a tide that up a river steals 
And reaches to a lilied bank, began 
To life up life beneath her. As a child 
She still was simple, — rather shall I say 
More simple than a child, as being lost 
In deeper admirations and desires. 

The roseate richness of her childish bloom 
Remain’d, but by inconstancies and change 
Rcferr’d itself to sources passion-swept. 

Such had I seen her as 1 pass’d the gates 
Of Rouen, in procession, on the day 
I landed, when a shower of roses fell 


Upon my head, and looking up I saw 
The fingers which had scatter’d them half 
spread 

Forgetful, and the forward-leaning face 
Intently fix’d and glowing, but methought 
More serious than it ought to be, so young 
And midmost in a show.” — Vol. iii. p. 212. 

Not less graphic is a very different por- 
trait, that of William : — 

“ His eye was cold and cruel, yet at times 
It flash’d with merriment ; his bearing bold. 
And, save when he had purposes in hand, 
Reckless of those around him, insomuch 
He scarce would seem to know that they 
were there. 

Yet was he not devoid of courtly arts. 

And when he wish’d to win, or if it chanced 
Some humour of amenity came o’er him, 

He could be bland, attractive, frankly gay, 
insidiously soft ; but aye beneath 
Was fire which, whether by cold ashes 
screen’d, 

Or lambent flames that lick’d whom at a 
word 

They might devour, was unextinguish'd 
still.” — Vol. iii. p. 214. 

The record of Harojd’s early life conclud- 
ed, the terrible battle and fatal overthrow 
are described. The poem ends thus : — 

“ In Waltham Abbey on St. Agnes’ Eve 
A stately corpse lay strech’d upon a bier. 

The arms were cross'd upon the breast ; the 
face, 

Uncover’d, by the taper’s trembling light 
Show’d dimly the pale majesty severe 
Of him whom death, and not the Norman 
Duke, 

Had conquer’d; him the noblest and the 
last 

Of Saxon Kings ; save one the noblest he ; 
T.he last of all. Hard by the bier were seen 
Two women, weeping side by side, whose 
arms 

Clasp’d each the other. Edith was the one. 
With Edith Adeliza wept and pray’d.” — 
Vol. iii. p. 220. 

Eloquence in poetry is a quality as rare 
as that counterfeit of manly eloquence, 
rhetoric, once was common among us. If 
we associate the latter with Pope and his 
imitators, including much of what Lord 
Bryon wrote in the heroic couplet, to the 
former must be conceded a place among the 
merits of Dryden. Among our more recent 
poets a splendid specimen of poetic elo- 
quence will be found in Southey’s “ Ode 
written during the Negotiations for Peace 
with Buonaparte in 1814.” This quality is 
among the characteristics of Mr. Taylor’s 
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poetry. As an illustration of it, the ode 
entitled Heroism in the Shade may be cited. 
We can but make room for the last stan- 
za: — 

“ What makes a hero ? — Not success, not 
fame, 

Inebriate merchants and the loud acclaim 
Of glutted avarice, — caps toss'd up ih 
the air, 

Or pen of journalist with flourish fair. 

Bells peal'd, stars, ribands, and a titular 
name, — 

These, though his rightful tribute, he can 
spare ; 

His rightful tribute, not his end, or aim, 

Or true reward ; for nover vet did these 
Refresh the soul or set the heart at ease. 

What makes a hero ? — An heroic mind 
Express'd in action, in endurance proved : 

And if there be pre-eminence of right, 
Derived through pain well suffer'd, to the 
height 

Of rank heroic, 'tis to bear unmoved, 

Not toil, not risk, not rage of sea or wind, 
Not the brute fury of barbarians blind. 

But worse, — ingratitude and poisonous 
darts 

Launch'd by the country he had served 
and loved : 

This with a free unclouded spirit pure, 

This in the strength of silence to endure, 

A dignity to noble deeds i nparts 

Beyond the gauds and trappings of re- 
nown : 

This is the hero's compliment and crown ; 
This miss'd, one struggle had been wanting 
still. 

One glorious triumph of the heroic will, 

One self-approval in his heart of hearts." 

— Vol. iii. p. 254. 

The predominant characteristic, however, 
of Mr. Taylor’s minor poems is a certain 
meditative pathos. They have something 
in them of Wordsworth ; but the thoughts 
are less discursive and less philosophical; 
something also of Southey, but the texture 
is finer and firmer. In the conciseness of 
their diction lies chiefly the difference be- 
tween them and such of our modern poetry 
as they most resemble. In some pieces, as 
in Logo Varese , descriptive poetry is blend- 
ed with personal interest ; the lovely scene 
there described seems to be impersonated in 
the youthful “ native of the clime,” who 
forms the centre of the picture, and mit- 
igates its pensiveness, though she cannot re- 
move it. The Lago Lugano, written in a 
stanza wholly original, is likewise a descrip- 
tive poem ; but it gradually rises into a 
strain of statesmanlike thought, in which the 
u moral liberty ” of light and humble hearts 
is contrasted with the “ civil liberty ” of 


charters and statutes, and a strong prefer- 
ence expressed for the former : — 

“From pride plebeian and from pride high- 
born, 

From pride of knowledge no less vain ao 
weak, 

From overstrain'd activities that seek 
Ends worthiest of indifference or scorn, 

From pride of intellect that exalts its horn 

In contumely above the wise and meek, 
Exulting in coarse cruelties of the pen, 
From pride of drudging souls to Mammon 
sworn, 

Where shall we flee and when 1 " 

Where pride is the poet affirms that free- 
dom cannot be, except in name: — 

“ For Independence walks 
With staid Humility aye hand in hand, 

Whilst Pride in tremor stalks." * 

Two Ways of Life is a dramatic scene, in 
which the descriptive and the meditative vein 
are blended with the personal ; and the com- 
parative merits of the life domestic and the 
life monastic are discussed — with as much 
impartiality as can be expected from two 
lovers. 

Ernesto i» a love poem replete with pow- 
er and pathos. It has no events, but the 
two characters it describes are finely dis- 
criminated : — 


Thoughtfully by the side Ernesto sate 
Of her whom, in his earlier youth, with heart 
Then first exulting in a dangerous hope, 

Dearer for danger, he had rashly loved. 

That was a season when the untravell'd spirit. 
Not way-worn nor way- wearied, nor with soil 
Nor stain upon it, lions in its path 
Saw none, — or seeing, with triumphant trust 
In its resources and its powers, defied, — 
Perverse to find provocatives in warnings 
And in disturbance taking deep delight. 

Bv sea or land he then saw rise the storm 
With a gay courage, and through broken lights, 
Tempestuously exalted, for awhile 
His heart ran mountains high, or to the roar 
Of shatter’d forests sang superior songs 
With kindling, and what might have seem’d to 
some, 

Auspicious energy ; — by land and sea 
He was way-foundered — trampled ill the dust 
His many-colour’ d hopes — his lading rich 
Of precious pictures, bright imaginations, 

In absolute shipwreck to the winds and waves 
Suddenly rendered." 

How does the lady of his love look on the 
wreck ? 


i Of this she saw not all — she saw but little — 
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That which she could not choose bat see she 
saw — 

And o’er her sunlit dimples and her smiles 
A shadow fell — a transitory shade — 

And when the phantom of a band she clasp’d 
At parting, scarce responded to her touch, 

She sigh'd — but hoped the best.” — Vol. iii. p. 
259 . 

The ode with which the volume ends is 
very fine ; but there is another piece which 
we regard as, on the whole, the most char- 
acteristic of Mr. Taylor's minor poems. Few 
poems are at once so true to Nature, and to 
that art which Nature owns. The metre is 
a rare one — that of Lycidas ; and the long 
interwoven periods, with their rhymes re- 
curring at wide intervals, like the chime of 
funeral-bells far off, are in harmony with 
the elegiac strain : — 

44 In remembrance of the Hon. Edward Er- 
nest Villiers. 

I. 

A grace though melancholy, manly too, 
Moulded his being : pensive, grave, serene, 

O’er his habitual bearing and nis mien 
Unceasing pain, by patience temper'd, threw 
A shade of sweet austerity. But seen 
In happier hours and by the friendly few, 

That curtain of the spirit was withdrawn, 

And fancy li^ht and playful as a fawn, 

And reason imp’d with inquisition keen, 
Knowledge long sought with ardour ever new, 
And wit love -kindled, allow’d in colours true 
What genial joys with sufferings can consist. 
Then did all sternness melt as melts a mist 
Touch’d by the brightness of the golden dawn, 
Aerial heights disclosing, valleys green, 

And sunlights thrown the woodland tufts be- 
tween, 

And flowers and spangles of the dewy lawn. 
ii. 

And even the stranger, though he saw not these, 
Saw what would not be willingly pass’d by. 

In his deportment, even when cold and shy, 
Was seen a clear collectedness and ease, 

A simple grace and gentle dignity, 

That tail’d not at the first accost to please; 

And as reserve relented by degrees, 

So winning was his aspect and address, 

His smile so rich in saa felicities, 


Accordant to a voice which charm’d no less, 
That who but saw him once remember’d long. 
And some in whom such images are strong 
Have hoarded the impression in their heart 
Fancy’s fond dreams and Memory’s joys among. 
Like some loved relic of romantic song, 

Or cherish’d masterpiece of ancient art. 

hi. 

His life was private ; safely led, aloof 
From the loud world, — which yet he under- 
stood 

Largely and wisely, as no worldling could. 

For he by privilege of his nature proof 
Against false glitter, from beneath the roof 
Of privacy, as from a cave, survey’d 
With steadfast eye its flickering light and shade. 
And gently judged for evil and for good. 

But whilst he mix’d not for his own behoof 
In public strife, his spirit glow’d with zeal. 

Not shorn of action, for the public weal, — 

For truth and justice as its warp and woof. 

For freedom as its signature and seal. 

His life thus sacred from the world, discharged 
From vain ambition and inordinate care. 

In virtue exercised, by reverence rare 
Lifted, and by humility enlarged, 

Became a temple and a place of prayer. 

In latter years ho walk’d not singly there; 

For one was with him, ready at all hours 
His griefs, his joys, his inmost thoughts to share. 
Who buoyantly his burthens help’d to hear, 
And deck’d his altars daily with fresh flowers. 

IV. 

But farther may we pass not ; for the ground 
Is holier than the Muse herself may tread ; 

Nor would I it should echo to a sound 
Less solemn than the service for the dead. 

Mine is inferior matter, — my own loss, — 

The loss of dear delights for ever fled, 

Of reason’s converse by affection fed, 

Of wisdom, counsel, solace, that across 
Life’s dreariest tracts a tender radiance shed. 
Friend of my youth 1 though younger yet my 
guide, 

How much by thy unerring insight clear 
I shaped my way of life for many a year, 

What thoughtful friendship on thy deathbed 
died! 

Friend of my youth, whilst thou waat by my 
side 

Autumnal days still breathed a vernal breath ; 
How like a charm thy life to me supplied 
All waste and injury of time and tide, 

How like a disenchantment was thy death 1 ” 
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From Good Words. 

THE STORY OF JOHN HUSS. 

BT HENRY ROGERS} 

Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 

Thr story of John Hass, the great Bohe- 
mian Reformer, has been often told, and is 
sufficiently familiar to the student of eccle- 
siastical history. But it may be doubted 
whether it has been bo well known to ordi- 
nary readers, either as it deserves to be, or 
as that of Luther unquestionably is. This 
is partly to be ascribed to the remoteness of 
the age in which he lived, — it is now just 
450 years since his martyrdom; partly to 
the character of the reformation he aimed 

and which did not touch the great doc- 
trinal abuses, the correction of which, after 
all, was an essential preliminary to any rad- 
ical reformation, such, in a word, as the 
Chiirch required, and Luther achieved ; 
partly to the fact that the heroic effort he 
made was not successful , and that his mem- 
ory has been clouded by the subsequent ex- 
cesses of his followers ; lastly, and above all 
perhaps, to the circumstance that the more 
illustrious name of Luther has eclipsed that 
of his great predecessor, — in the blaze of 
whose fame this bright morning Btar of the 
Reformation has almost faded from our eyes. 
For these reasons it may be well to say a 
Kttle respecting the principal incidents of 
his life and the more striking traits of his 
character, in a periodical, which must have 
many thousands of readers who have not 
paid much, or, perhaps, any attention to 
the claims of the great Bohemian to the 
grateful homage and everlasting remem- 
brance of mankind. 

Nor . can any who* love and revere 
the name of Luther forget that it was prob- 
ably due to Huss that Luther was able to do 
so much ; nay, that he lived to do anything. 
We may say this, not merely because Huss 
was a pioneer in the same great work ; that 
he shaped many of the stones, and hewed 
muchoi the timber, of that Temple he was not 
permitted to build ; that he made an impres- 
sion on the outworks of the fortress which it 
was reserved for Luther to storm ; not merely 
because Luther derived some lights, and 
still greater stimulus, at an early period of 
his career, from the history and writings of 
Huss, as is seen clearly in his letters, and 
in the allusions he made to him at the Leip- 
ric Disputation ; * not merely, I say, for 

• “ When I studied at Erfbrdt," says Luther, in the 
edition of the letters of Huss ( 1637), 44 1 found in the 
library of the convent, a book entitled The Ser- 
mons qf John Huss. I had a great curiosity to know 


these reasons, (in fact, all the “ Reformers 
before the Reformation,” as they have been 
well called, are entitled to some of that 
praise,) but for a more special reason. In 
all likelihood, Huss was not simply the pre- 
cursor of Luther, but literally paid down, 
in his martyrdom, the ransom of his life. 
That violation of the ‘imperial safe-conduct 
which to the eternal shame of Emperor, 
Pope, Cardinals, and the whole Council of 
Constance, involved the death of Hues, waa 
the very thing which probably prevented 
the like crime in the case of Luther at 
Worms. Vehemently was Charles V. urg- 
ed to imitate the conduct of Sigismuna, 
and violate, for the sake of the Church, the 
safe-conduct gran ted to Luther ; strongly waa 
he plied by the same casuistry, namely, that 
“ no faith was to be kept with heretics ; ” 
but Charles replied that “ he had no wish 
to blush like his predecessor Sigismund,” — 
in allusion to the story of Sigismund’a 
having manifested so much weakness, when 
Huss alluded to the subject of his safe-con- 
duct, at the Council of Constance. The 
scandal of that iniquitous transaction of the 
previous century was Luther’s aegis at 
Worms, and ’hence ho safely quitted that 
place which he had entered with such 
dauntless courage in defiance of so many 
omens of eviL Thus was Huss probably the 
saviour of Luther — 

Dipped in his fellow’s blood 

The living bird went free. 

The courage of Luther indeed was as great 
as though he too had died a martyr. Dur- 
ing his whole progress to Worms, whither 
he went with such inflexible obstinacy 
against all the remonstrances of his friends 
and the muttered threats of his enemies, it 
is evident that he contemplated the too great 
1 likelihood of sharing the fate of Huss. The 
genius and maxims of ecclesiastical policy 
were unchanged ; the terrors of Reforma- 
tion at least as strong ; and the inheritors 
of the persecuting principles of Constance 
equally unscrupulous. He would assuredly 
have died if Charles V. had not been afraid 
of “ blushing.” 

And as Huss deserves the veneration of 
posterity, scarcely more for what he did in 
the cause of Reformation, than for the spell 

what'doctrines that arch-heretic had propagated. My 
astonishment was incredible. I could not compre- 
hend why they burned so great a man, who explain- 
ed the Scriptures with so much skill and gravity. . . 
( But as his name was held in such abhorrence that I 
'imagined the sky would fall and the sun be dark- 
ened if I made honourable mention Qf him, I shat 
the book with no little indignation.” 
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which his name and fate threw around La- 
ther, so his history itself is full of deepest 
and most tragical interest. In the vast cat- 
alogue of martyrs there is hardly a victim 
whose fate awakens such unmingled admira- 
tion for the unflinching fortitude and constan- 
cy with which he adhered to what he deemed 
truth, and suffered for it ; or which inspires 
such vivid, and, indeed, exquisitely painful 
sympathy, as we read the story. Exposed, 
single-handed, to the concentrated enmity of 
the whole Roman Church and hierarchy, as 
embodied in the cruel Council of Constance, 
— to Pope and Cardinals, Emperor and Prin- 
ces ; feeling that the whole might of prescrip- 
tion, both of the present and the past, was 
against him ; doubtless often tempted to ask 
himsel as Luther sometimes did, and as Huss 
was still more likely to do in that earlier and 
darker age, “ Whether it was possible that 
he alone should be right, and all the rest of 
the world wrong ; ” troubled with those tre- 
mors of heart which such a possibility could 
not but awaken, he yet held on his way — 
though darker and darker at every step — 
undaunted. Such was the mastery which 
the truth had over him, so gloriously impe- 
rious was conscience, so profound his rever- 
ence for Scripture, and so resolute was he, 
like Luther, to yield obedience to that alone, 
that he was proof alike against shame and 
ignominy, cajolery and adulation, promises 
and threats, and at last sealed his testimony 
by enduring death in the most appalling of 
all shapes. This last proof of heroism, in- 
deed, many men have given, both before 
and after him. But very few, if any, ever 
passed such an ordeal of absolute abandon- 
ment to the 4 ‘ cruel mockings ” and wrongs 
of a hostile world, with so majestic a pa- 
tience as he did. Huss before the Council 
of Constance is one of the sublimest pic- 
tures in the whole gallery of history. 

It is not my intention to give a full ac- 
count of his life ; but a slight sketch of its 
principal events is necessary for compre- 
hending the significance of the closing 
scenes of^it. It will not occupy much 
space, for the records of his early years are 
unusually meagre. 

He was born about 1370, at Hassinez, 
a village of Bohemia, not far from Prague. 
Huss is the Bohemian name for a “ goose," 
and this furnishes both Huss and his ene- 
mies more than once with some rather clum- 
sy pleasantry. It is hard to say whether 
he or they are more ponderously witty in 
availing themselves of it ; be for the en- 
hancement of his humility, and they as a< 
term of reproach. He was born of lowly 


but honest parents, who seem to have done 
all they could for his education. 

He was first sent to the school of his na- 
tive village, and afterwards to another of 
somewhat higher order, in a neighbouring 
town. He was noted from his boyhood for 
the acuteness and vigour of his intellect, and 
made good in his youth all the promise of 
his childhood. He was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Prague at an early age ; and in* the 
dearth of authentic details, writers have 
garnished this event with some idle tradi- 
tions. There is an. absurd story, for exam- 
ple, which L’Enfant gravely relates from 
an old author, that “ when his mother took 
him to Prague to enter him at the univer- 
sity, she took a goose and a cake with her 
as a present to the rector, and that by chance 
the goose flew away, an accident which the 
poor woman looked upon as an evil omen, 
and fell down on her knees to recommend 
her son to the Divine Protection ” (the tu- 
telary “ goose,” we may suppose, having left 
its namesake), “ and went on her way with 
great heaviness of heart, that half her ob- 
lation to the rector was gone.” 

“ He lived in times,” says the same histo- 
rian, “ that were very favourable to the im- 
provement of his various talents,” a propo- 
sition which it is somewhat difficult to ac- 
cede to, considering that the shadow of the 
“ dark ages ” still lay upon them, and the 
crepusculum of a better time was just begin- 
ning to glimmer. But it may be conceded 
(and this is probably what is meant,) that it 
was a period of literary and intellectual ac- 
tivity as compared with the preceding cen- 
turies ; and his proximity to Prague cer- 
tainly ensured him the advantages of one 
of the first universities in Europe. 

Of his academic career we know little or 
nothing, except that it was honourable and 
successful. Certain dates preserved in the 
ancient memoir of him by an unknown au- 
thor, prefixed to the folio edition of his 
works, inform us that in 1393 he became 
M.A. and B.D. ; three years after was or- 
dained priest, and began to preach ; in 
1400 was appointee! to that function in the 
chapel of Bethlehem, at Prague, where he 
became the favourite court preacher of So- 
hia, the Queen of Wenceslaus. In 1401, 
e was elected Dean of the Faculty of Di- 
vinity and Confessor to the Queen ; and 
some time after, Rector of the University. 

In 1405 he had already become famous 
for his sermons at Bethlehem, preached in 
his native tongue , in which he insisted on 
forgotten evangelical verities, and inveighed 
energetically against the corruptions of the 
Church and the vices of the clergy. - It was 
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in the nature of things that this should expose 
him to the hatred of the Church. He had 
been eaually fearless, indeed, against the 
vices oi the laity; but King Wenceslaus 
sarcastically told the clergy, it was only 
when he began to attack similar vices in 
the Church that he became so obnoxious to 
them. * 

He gave great, offence, also, to a large 

E ortion of the Bohemian clergy by the part 
e took in the great Papal Schism ; strong- 
ly advocating the rejection of the claims of 
Gregory XII. 

But. his sermons were nftt the only cause 
of the fierce hatred which followed him from 
this time to his death. Strange to say, there 
were other reasons for the odium attached 
to him. perhaps as potent, or nearly as po- 
tent, as any of his imputed religious errors, 
though they had nothing to do with religion. 
Enthusiastically beloved by a large party 
of his countrymen, there was of course always 
a large part of the Romish Church, who, for 
the very same causes, were bitterly opposed 
to him ; but, had he had no other enemies, it 
is pretty certain he might have remained 
safe in Bohemia (supposing it had been 
possible for him to evade the summons to 
Constance), as Luther in Saxony under the 
protection of Frederick. Of course, he had 
the dominant church party also against him, 
out ol Bohemia ; but their hatred was greatly 
strengthened by the extraneous causes to 
which we have just adverted, and which it is 
necessary to bear in mind in order to under- 
stand his true position. The first is, the 
art he took in asserting certain rights of 
is countrymen to a just share in the gov- 
ernment of the University of Prague, and 
by which he exposed himself to the ha- 
tred of Germany. The remembrance of 
that quarrel, in which the Germans were 
worsted (and as they alleged, perhaps truly 
alleged), through the instrumentality of 
Huss, inspired them with a lifelong hatred 
of him. Having such important results, the 
quarrel may justify a few words of expla- 
nation. 

The University of Prague was founded 
in the year 1347, by the Emperor Charles 
IV. It was modelled on the statutes of the 
universities of chief note in Europe, as Par- 
is and Bologna, where, in questions involv- 
ing university honours and emoluments, 
three votes were given to the native, and 
one vote to the foreign, members. But as, 
during the infancy of the University of 
Prague, there was a much larger number of 
students from various parts of the German- 
ic Empire than from Bohemia, this propor- 
tion was reversed. The consequence was 


that the university honours and rewards 
were almost monopolised by the Germans ; 
and, as the native students increased in 
numbers, this naturally occasioned much 
chagrin and discontent. They sought to 
redress this wrong, and were successful, 
principally through the efforts of Huss and 
Jerome of Prague. Huss admitted that the 
provisional management was reasonable 
enough, as long as the foreign element in 
the university was so preponderant. But 
when that was no longer the case, “It is 
just,” said he, “ that we should have three 
votes, and that you Germans should be con- 
tent with one.” The Germans, however, 
as might be expected, were by no means 
content. On the contrary, so exasperated 
were they, that they agreed, should the 
alteration take place, they would leave the 
university en masse ; and, it is further said, 
resolved that if any were obstinate enough 
to refuse taking a part in this exodus, he 
should expiate his guilt by the loss of two 
of his fingers ! a curious illustration of the 
old sayiDg as to the “ humanising effects of 
polite learning,” and not less of the strength 
of national hatred. Be this as it may, tlie 
| Germans, (who doubtless thought, from 
i their numbers, that their secession would 
leave the university as “ frightful a solitude ” 
as Tertullian says the Roman Empire 
would have been if all the Christians had 
gone out of it,) carried out their threat. 
And if their numbers had been as great as 
some accounts make them, no doubt the 
vacuum would have been all but complete. 
But the figures generally given are clearly 
fabulous, as is indicated by the enormous 
differences in the several accounts found in 
different writers. As reported in L* En- 
fant, one writer says the students were 
44,000, which is about as probable as that 
there were at one time 30,000 students at 
Oxford. Another, a little more modestly, 
says 40,000; a third computes the roll at 
36,000; a fourth comes down to 24,000; 
iEneas Sylvius reduces it to 5,000, which 
Count Krasinski thinks may have been the 
truth, though he hardly assigns any suffi- 
cient reason for preferring it to that of oth- 
er writers who fixed it at 2000! In other 
words, we know little about the matter. 

The secession of the foreign students 
took place in 1409, and led to the establish- 
ment of the University of Leipsic. 

The seceding Germans spread and kept 
alive among their countrymen, a vivid and 
lasting hatred of Huss, which formed an ap- 
preciable element in the jpand total of en- 
mities combined against him in the Council 
; of Constance. 
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It may be as well to add that there was 
probably also another adventitious cause of 
hostility to Huss. He was in philosophy a 
u Realist.” Now between the Realists and 
their opponents, the Nominalists, the dis- 
putes were equally unintelligible and inter- 
minable, ana turned upon refinements of 
abstraction so extremely subtle that (one 
would imagine) they could never stir in a 
single human nosom the faintest breath of 
passion ! But this would be to credit hu- 
man nature with far more good sense than 
it can claim. Whatever men can wrangle 
about, be it the idlest phantasm of the most 
crazy dreamer, that they can also fight 
about ; and indeed often with an energy of 
passion in inverse proportion to the impor- 
tance or clearness of the point in dispute. 
Accordingly, these two metaphysical sects 
often sought to decide by blows what they 
could not decide by reason : and shed blood 
and even sacrificed lives for the question, 
whether an abstract name (as man, for ex- 
ample) represented any one man in partic- 
ular, or man in general. In short, they 
made more than one university of Europe a 
sort of metaphysical Donnybrook, where 
the combatants fought with about as intelli- 
gent understanding of what they were fight- 
ing for, and also with as much passion and 
obstinacy as any Irish “factions” whatso- 
ever. Now it haw been surmised that the 
fact that Huss was a Realist, and conse- 
quently hated by the opposite faction of 
tbe Nominalists, made him obnoxious to 
many of his judges at Constance. It is cer- 
tainly not a little mournful, as well as curi- 
ous, that in this and other cases, the for- 
tunes of Truth and Humanity should often 
be imperilled by considerations which have 
nothing in the world to do with either the 
one or the other; that a man like John 
Huss may be made a martyr for religion, in 
a great measure because national animosi- 
ties have set two communities by the ears, 
and opposite sects are blindly engaged in 
a night-battle about an incomprehensible 
dogma of metaphysics. * 

Another fact which undoubtedly had 
much more to do with his fate, as really ex- 
ercising a powerful influence over his theo- 
logical opinions and exposing him to thb 
rancour of Rome, was his attachment to the 
writings of Wickliffe. It is an interesting 
cugpumstance to Englishmen, that from our 

•One subtle question, particularly respecting tran- 
•nbetautiation, seems to have been designed to eil- 
trap Hubs through his Ke&Hst creed. It challenged 
him to maintain the Universal A parte Rei, and had 
like to have given him some trouble. — L * Br\fant, 
vol. i. p. 324. 


remote insular seclusion went forth the in- 
fluence which gave the chief impulse to the 
Bohemian Reformer. It makes good the 
quaint words of Fuller in his “ Church His- 
tory of England,” when speaking of the 
posthumous dishonour put on Wickliffe’s 
ashes : — “ They were cast into the Swift, a 
neighbouring brook, running .hard by. 
Thus this brook hath conveyed his ashes 
into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, then into the Main Ocean. 
And thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the em- 
blem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed 
all the world over.” 

But that his doctrine should have been 
conveyed to Bohemia would have seemed 
as little likely as that any particle of his 
dust should reach it, in default of that “ sea- 
port on the coast of Bohemia,” which Shak- 
speare has created there in spite of geogra- 
phy. Yet so it was ; and by one of those 
incidents by which the Providence of God 
in the course of its ordinary working easily 
brings the strangest things to pass, and 
binds the most distant things together. 
Our Richard the Second’s queen was Anne 
of Bohemia, daughter of the Emperor 
Charles IV, After her husband’s death she 
returned to Bohemia, and some of her 
retinue took many of the writings of Wick- 
liffe with them. Certain Bohemians, it is 
said, had sojourned for some time at Ox- 
ford, among whom was Jerome of Prague: 
while others add, that two English Lollards 
found their way to Prague, and were enter- 
tained for some time at the house of John 
Huss, and that from them he got to know 
the works of Wickliffe. However that may 
be, and whatever the mode, it is certain 
that he became well acquainted with sever- 
al of those works, and that they produced a 
strong effect on his opinions. At his chapel 
of Bethlehem, he often spoke in terms of 
eulogy of the great Englisn Reformer, and 
prayed that wheu he died his soul might be 
with that of Wickliffe, wheresoever that 
might be ! 

Tfiere is a tradition that the two English 
Wiekliffite? asked Huss to allow them to 
paint the hall of his house, and that on his 
granting the request they depicted, on one 
side, Christ’s lowly entry into Jerusalem, 
and on the other, in strong contrast with it, 
a splendid procession of the Pope and his 
cardinals, in all the pomp and glitter of 
pontifical pageantry. It is said these pic- 
tures excited much curiosity; that many 
came to see them, and went away divided 
in opinion about their propriety . But the 
generality of ecclesiastics understood the 
pictorial writing of these Wickliffite Mexi- 
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cans too well, and it is said tbat the pictures 
created so much scandal that the English- 
men were compelled to quit Prague. 

Whatever the truth of these traditions, it 
is certain that Wickliffe's writings were ex- 
tensively circulated at Prague at this time, 
as we shall presently see from the crusade 
of the Archbishop of Prague against them. 
Cochleus tells us that many of the M manu- 
script* were beautifully written and splen- 
didly embossed and bound — bullis aureis 
tegumentisque preciosis omata .” This not 
only shows the justice of Krasinski's re- 
mark, that they had been in the possession 
of wealthy and therefore influential persons, 
but it also shows how great value was put 
upon jewels which were enshrined in such 
costly caskets. Several of the Reformer’s 
writings Huss himself translated into his 
native tongue, and took measures to circu- 
late them widely in Bohemia and Moravia. 

By 6uch proceedings, and especially by 
his bold invectives against the enormous 
corruptions of the Church, Huss had formed 
a considerable party throughout Bohemia 
intensely desirous of Reform, and disposed 
to accept him as their leader ; not a little 
influenced, doubtless, by the fact that he 
had been the champion of their national 
rights in the great university quarrel, a 
circumstance which, though it might oper- 
ate against him out of Bohemia, vastly 
strengthened his influence within it. 

And now things were ripe for a conflict 
between Huss and the Cnurch. In 1410 
the Archbishop of Prague obtained a bull 
from the Pope (Alexander V.), authorizing 
him to extirpate heresy in Bohemia, and as 
a means to that end, to bum the writings 
of Wickliffe wherever they could be found, 
and to prohibit preaching except in certain 
specified buildings, from which “ chapels ” 
were excluded ; and therefore, (which was 
doubtless the real object,) the chapel of 
Bethlehem, where Huss preached. After 
much opposition to the bull, it was at last 
proclaimed. 

On March 9th, 1410, Huss was cited be- 
fore the Archbishop's Court on the charge 
of heresy. # When he, and others similarly 
charged with possessing portions of the 
writings of Wickliffe, asked the Archbishop 
what part of the Reformer's writings were 
heretical? they were told that “ all the 
writings of that arch-heretic were hereti- 
cal," and the Archbishop burnt them ac- 
cordingly wherever he could lay hands on 
them. At the same time he forbade all 
preaching in chapels, and thus gagged 
Haas. The University of Prague protested, 
but for the present protested in vain, 


against the violent measures of the Arch- 
bishop. 

The ferment spread throughout Bohemia, 
and the country was divided into two great 
parties, which in many places threatened, 
and indeed broke, the public peace. This 
led to a series of struggles between King 
Wenceslaus and the refractory Archbishop, 
into which we have not space to enter, but 
which are amongst not the least memorable 
or instructive of the contests between the 
temporal and the spiritual powers during 
the middle ages. We can only notice them 
so far as they severally bear on the fate of 
Huss. The King, indolent and addicted to 
pleasure, is said to have cared very little 
about the dispute, if the disputants would 
but have left him alone ; but if it went on 
to civil war, he felt that he could not be 
left alone. Huss also was a favourite with 
his queen, and to a certain extent with him- 
self. He ordered the Archbishop to indem- 
nify ttye folks whose books he had so sum- 
marily burnt. The prelate refused; and 
his estates were sequestrated. — Soon after, 
a papal embassy arrived at Prague to an- 
nounce the election of the infamous John 
XXIII., afterwards deposed by the Council 
of Constance. The King thought it was a 
good opportunity to endeavour to obtain 
the repeal of the “ bull '' of John’s prede- 
cessor, and to secure the restitution of the 
privileges of the chapel of Bethlehem. 
But the astute Archbishop sent back, with 
the embassy, emissaries of his own, who 
defeated the King's object They procured 
the Pope's sanction of the Archbishop's pro- 
ceedings, and a citation for Huss to appear 
at Rome to plead to the charges of heresy 
against him. The King declared that Huss 
could not go “ without peril of bis life,” 
which no doubt the Pope and Archbishop 
knew as well as he, or even better ; and re- 
fused to let him go. The Pope replied that 
the appearance of Huss was indispensable, 
and that the judges to try his cause were 
already appointed. In short, the banquet 
was all prepared, and the Pope seemed to 
say, “ Come, for all things are now ready.” 
Thus backed by the papal authority, the 
Archbishop reiterated the excommunication 
of Huss, and claimed that his estates should 
be restored ; the King would not comply 
with the last, and many of the clergy re- 
fused to read out the first. Higher and 
higher soared hawk and falcon, in the hope 
to gain a vantage point for striking. Toe 
Archbishop, nothing daunted, laid the ter- 
rors of interdict on Prague. The King re- 
torted with equally vigorous measures; 
banished many of the clergy who had been 
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conspicuously busy in the execution of the 
Archbishop’s orders; seized (worse than 
all !) the treasures of the Chapter of 
Prague, and made the Estates of the Realm 
pass a law by which it was forbidden to 
carry certain causes before the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. These measures of retaliation 
touched what was more precious than doc- 
trine, and finished for the present the con- 
test between the temporal and spiritual 
powers ; and the victory thus lay with the 
former. The Archbishop agreed to sub- 
mit the controversy to a court of arbitra- 
tion, which, on 3rd of July, 1411, decided 
that the Archbishop was 44 to submit to the 
King, to revoke his interdict, to cancel the 
proceedings he had commenced against 
neresy, and to send to Rome a declaration 
that in Bohemia there was no heresy.” 
On the other hand, if the Archbishop com- 
plied, the King was to restore his estates, 
and was to bind himself to punish all here- 
sies, — an easy task, since it seems the 
Archbishop was to declare at the same time 
that in Bohemia there were none ! And so 
ended this notable passage of arms between 
the King and his refractory priest. 

As the most illustrious of the successors 
of John Hubs, (who really achieved in the 
cause of Reformation, what Huss only at- 
tempted, and far more,) miraculously escap- 
ed martyrdom, so it is not a little remark- 
able that Huss’s most illustrious predecessor, 
Wickliffe, also escaped it. Both he and 
Luther died in their beds, contrary to all 
human probability. And so perhaps might 
Huss, could he have remained in Bohemia, 
amidst ^he tens of thousands who loved, 
and were ever ready to rally round him. He 
refused, like Luther and Wickliffe, to obey 
the citation to appear at Rome ; no doubt 
feeling with them that it was not 44 good for 
the health ” of a Reformer to jro there. All 
seemed to feel as by instinct that, go 
where they might, to London, or Constance, 
or Worms, they had better not repair to 
Rome. Perhaps they felt like the fox in 
the fable, who declined the invitation to 
the lion’s den, inasmuch as he had observed 
that the only footsteps in its vicinity were 
towards it, and none from it : nulla vestigia 
retrorsum. If (as already said) Huss could 
have escaped the invitation to Constance — 
if he had not severed himself from the thou- 
sands of zealous and faithful friends among 
his compatriots, — he might have remained 
as safe in their protection, as Luther under 
that of the Elector of Saxony. Luther in- 
deed ran great risks in going to Worms, 
but still it was within the 44 fatherland,” and 
he was surrounded by 44 troops of friends,” 


not to repeat that the very name and fate 
of Huss probably proved a shield. Huss has 
been sometimes blamed for his rashness in 
going to Constance. But, as L’Enfant has 
shown in his History of the Council, he had 
little choice in the matter. When he re- 
fused to go to Rome, he appealed to a gen- 
eral Council, and pledged himself to appear 
before it and abide by it ; he went not only 
with the consent of the King of Bohemia, 
but by his command ; and, though like Luth- 
er on the way to Worms, he was not with- 
out forebodings and misgivings, he yet 
seemed to be amply fortified by the imperial 
safe-conduct with which he was furmshed- 
Perhaps we may also say, with Wadding- 
ton, that he felt not only an 44 intense con- 
viction of the truth of his doctrines,” but 
confidence also 44 in the integrity of the 
Council.” He certainly seems to have hoped 
that he might be able to disabuse it of its 
impressions against him, and to reply satis- 
iactorily to the charge of heresy. But though 
hoping the best, he was prepared for the 
worst, as is seen in that almost prophetic 
letter of farewell to his friends, written just 
before his departure for Constance, in which 
he touchingly says, 44 Perhaps you will nev- 
er see me at Prague any more.” 

It was on the 11th of October, 1414, that 
Huss commenced his journey to Constance: 
all through Bohemia, as was to be expected, 
his progress was a series of ovations. Nor 
was he unfavorably received even in Germar 
ny itself. At Nuremburg especially, the 
most flattering attentions were paid him, 
and he was conducted into the town by a 
vast concourse of people. He arrived at 
Constance, November 2nd, 1414. He wa6 
still without his safe-conduct ; but it came 
the next day, and was delivered by one of 
the three Bohemian nobles to whose care 
King Wenceslaus had committed him. It 
was couched in the most absolute and une- 
quivocal terms.* No sooner had he arrived 
in Constance than those intrigues and mach- 
inations began which had his destruction 
for their object, and which were too fatally 
successful. His enemies, many of them from 
the party opposed to him in Bohemia, in- 
flamed the minds of the people, spread 

* It may be seen at laree In L’Enfant, vol. I. p. 
01. One sentence will suffice : 

“ Whom we have taken into our protection and 
safe-guard, and into that of the empire, dcsirinr 
you, when he comes among you, to receive him well 
and entertain him kindly, furnishing him with all 
necessaries for his despatch and security, whether 
he goes by land or water, without taking anything 
either from him or his, at coming-in or going out, 
for any sort of duties whatsoever ; and to let him 
fVeely and securely pass, sojourn, stop, and repass, 
for the honour and respect of His Imperial Msjet- 

ty.” 
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abroad all sorts of accusations (most of them 
wholly false), and brought such pressure to 
bear on the Cardinals — only too willing 
doubtless to be pressed — that they “ prom- 
ised he should never be set at liberty." His 
friend, John de Chlum, was summoned to 
surrender Huss. That noble Bohemian, in- 
dignant at this flagrant attempt to elude or 
infringe the safe-conduct, appealed to the 
Pope. The Pope was very polite ; declared 
he had nothing to say against Huss, but 
that he could not control the Cardinals. De 
Chlum showed the safe-conduct tb all the 
German princes, and to the magistrates of 
Constance, but without effect John Huss 
was put under arrest, and after being con- 
fined for a week in the house of one of the 
Canons of Constance, was consigned on the 
6th of December to a dungeon underground 
in the Dominican convent. On the news of 
his imprisonment, the Emperor, still cap- 
able of shame at being compelled to palter 
with his word, and at the insolence of the 
lieg es who thus set his commands at naught, 
ordered his instant release. The Council 
paid no more attention to it than to the ex- 
postulations of John de Chlum. On his ar- 
rival at Constance, finding his orders had 
not been obeyed, he threatened to leave the 
Council to itself, and actually set forth. 
Some of the Cardinals rode after him, over- 
took him, and to his own eternal shame so 
successfully plied him with their diabolical 
casuistry, — the chief articles of which were 
“That a General Council could deal with a 
heretic at its pleasure,” and that “ No man 
was bound to keep faith with heretics/’ — 
that they persuaded him, January 1st, 1415, j 
to seal his infamy by giving hi9 consent that | 
the Council should take its course unimped- 
ed by him. 

Forty-four articles of accusation, all 
charging Huss with teaching doctrines con- 
trary to those of the Church, were present- 
ed. The greater part of these he clearly 
showed were false ; others, misrepresenta- 
tions or exaggerations of his real opinions ; 
amd that the re3t were not heresies at ail, 
inasmuch as they had never been condemned 
by Pope or General Council, and were in har- 
mony both with Scripture and reason. But 
there was one heresy of heresies of which 
Huss was guilty, which would have made 
orthodoxy itself heterodox. He did not 
acknowledge the Pope and the Cardinals, 
even with the Council to boot, to constitute 
the Church ; and like Luther in the next 
century, appealed to the Scripture as the 
ultimate and supreme authority in matters 
of faith. He accordingly refused through- 
out the entire struggle to abandon any 


opinion unless he was confronted by argu- 
ments drawn from Holy Writ. There is no 
doubt that while he held many opinions and 
practices opposed to the current supersti- 
tions, his chief offence was the unsparing 
and bitter invectives which he had fulminat- 
ed from the pulpit of Bethlehem and else- 
where, against the corruptions of the Church 
and the vices of the clergy. While they 
tSlked of heresy, this was iu truth his great 
heresy. 

Unconditional submission to the decis- 
ions of the Council was demanded of Huss, 
whether he believed them true or not. A 
curious, and almost incredible, ^instance of 
the implicit faith sometimes demanded of 
the individual conscience in those days is 
given in one of the letters of Huss, wherein 
he mentions one of the many visits made to 
him in prison, with the view of en- 
trapping, cajoling, or terrifying him into 
submission. It was no less than a “ certain 
doctor ” who tried his rhetoric on this occa- 
sion. “He told me that, whatever I did, I 
ought to submit to the Council; and sub- 
joined 4 if the Council wore to say that you 
have only one eye, while in fact you have 
two, you ought to confess with the Council 
that so the matter is.* To whom I said, Ev- 
en if the whole world should tell me so, as 
long as I have my senses, I could not say 
this without doing violence to my conscience. 
And after some more talk, he gave up the 
point, and acknowledged that hehaa not 
given a very good illustration.” 

On his arrest, he had demanded “the 
privilege of a public advocate,” — the more 
netAssary, as bis bodily infirmities, cruelly 
aggravated by his imprisonment, made him 
very unequal to the task imposed upon him. 
This most reasonable demand wa9 refused. 
A strong disposition was also evinced to de- 
prive him altogether of a public trial, but 
this was found to be more than even the 
iniquity of the Council could compass. 

Huss was brought before the Council 
three times,; namely, on the 5th, 7th, and 
8th of June, 1415, and each time was treatr 
ed with the grossest injustice and cruelty. 
On the first occasion, the MS. of his treat- 
ise on the “ Church ” was presented to him, 
and he was asked whether the opinions con- 
tained in it were his ? Huss avowed them, 
and his readiness to defend them ; but also 
his readiness to retract everything which 
should be proved contrary to Scripture. 
Here be distinctly anticipates the Lutheran 
dilemma propounded at Worms. This was 
met by the no doubt sincere outcry, that the 
question was not what the Scriptures said, 
but whether he would retract doctrines 
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which the Church, as represented by the 
Council, declared to be erroneous. Huss, 
began to make a confession of his faith. His 
confession was not wanted, he was told; 
but simply that he should answer to the 
questions put to him, of which that one 
question just mentioned, was the principal, 
and admitted of but one answer. He again 
attempted to enter upon an explanation 
and defence of his opinions, but was met 
with rude shouts of derision ; and the tu- 
mult became so great that Huss was com- 
pelled to say (and it was the only thing like 
rebuke which all his wrongs extorted from 
him), that “ he had expected more courtesy 
and moderation from such an assembly.” — 
Nevertheless, he defended himself with so 
much address that he demolished the first 
charge against him. But fighting thus single- 
handed (for, as already said, he had been 
denied an advocate), and in so mortal a 
struggle, it is no wonder that his strength 
tailed ; he was conducted, exhausted and 
fainting, to his prison. One day of respite 
was granted to him, when he was again to 
be brought into the arena like the early 
martyrs, to face 44 the lions,” or as St. Paul 
might have said, 44 to fight with wild beasts 
at Ephesus.” 

On the 7th he was accused of holding 
opinions contrary to the docrine of transub- 
stantiation, tflat old and approved test of 
orthodoxy, and trap for catching heretics ; 
that grim Moloch of superstition, which 
brought more of the Reformers to the stake 
than all their other heterodoxies ^>ut to- 
gether. Huss easily refuted this charge* as 
in fact he never dreamt of questioning this 
doctrine, any more than did Luther when 
he began to preach against indulgences. 
Other charges were brought forward, of 
which Huss demanded the proof. Instead 
of giving it, the Council pressed him with 
the only alternative, absolute submission to 
its decrees. On this day, the Emperor 
Sigismund consummated his own shame, by 
declaring that though he had griven Huss a 
safe-conduct, yet being now informed by 
the Fathers of the Council that such a doc- 
ument given to a heretic was, ipso facto, 
null and void, he would no longer charge 
himself with his safety. Well might Huss 
say with David and with Strafford, 44 Put 
not your trust in princes.” From that mo- 
ment he saw his fate ; but with that same 
beautiful patience for which he was distin- 
guished, he began to express his thanks to 
the Emperor for the protection that had 
hitherto been granted him. 

The last and final hearing, was on June 
the 8th. The charges were now more 


specifically those on which (as already said) 
his u heresies ” really depended, namely, 
the opinions he had so often expressed at 
Prague, touching the Pope and Cardinals, 
and the invectives in which he had indulged 
against the vices of the clergy. He could 
not deny these charges, and fi* these could 
make him guilty, he could not deny his 
guilt. He might indeed have been willing 
to apologise for occasional needless intem- 
perance of language, but he could not say 
that his allegations were false. The one 
alternative was once more put before him, 
of unconditional submission to the Council, 
or to be condemned as a heretic. He in 
vain implored once more that he might 
enter into a full exposition of his opinions. 
He was told that he must retract and abjure 
the doctrines contained in the forty-four 
articles, and swear to believe and teach the 
contrary. Huss then gave,the noble an- 
swer “ that he could not abjure those doc- 
trines which he had never affirmed, and as 
to others which he did believe, he would 
not deny the truth against his conscience, 
until their falsehood was clearly proved to 
him.” Here again he was pleading as Lu- 
ther pleaded, that nothing can justify a 
man's saying anything against his con- 
science. 

In vain he v^as admonished ; in vain all 
sorts of menaces and blandishment were 
exhausted upon him in turn. He was in- 
flexible ; his truly adamantine temper would 
neither bend nor break. He was taken 
back to his prison, and as he left the 
Council, told them, “ God must judge be- 
tween him and them.” 

At this last appearance before the Coun- 
cil, finding himself brow-beaten and bullied 
on all hands, and utterly hopeless of obtain- 
ing a hearing, in reply to the charges made 
against him, Huss at last contented himself 
with reiterating what he had on a previous 
occasion urged, “ a solemn appeal to Christ 
against the Council.” This of course moved 
only the scorn and derision of this Christian 
assembly; on which he renewed and justi- 
fied it. 44 Behold,” he said, 4i O Christ, how 
thy Council condems what Thou hast pre- 
scribed and practised. Yes,” he continued, 
turning to the Council, 44 1 have maintained, 
and still maintain, that there can be no 
surer appeal than to Jesus Christ ; for He 
i can be neither corrupted by bribes, nor de- 
• ceived by false witnesses, nor cozened by 
' any artifice.” 

He remained yet a month in his dungeon, 
and during that time various formula of 
i abjuration were proposed to him. Several 
i Cardinals visited him, and plied him wrth 
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promises and threats by turns. It was still I 
sa rain, and on the 1st of July Hubs sent to ■ 
the Council his final resolution, that he I 
neither could nor would abjure any of his I 
opinions until his errors were demonstrated | 
from the Scriptures. His execution was * 
fixed for the 6th of July. But before that 
hour arrived one other trial, prolonged and ' 
ignominious almost beyond example, awaited j 
him. Every ingredient that could add bit- 
terness to that cup was infused into it. This ' 
was the public ceremony of his formal deg- | 
radation. It is not possible to read the ' 
account of that scene without wondering ] 
at the majestic patience of the man, or | 
without horror and indignation against the j 
perpetrators of the iniquity, and at the sys- ! 
tern which made such things possible. The ! 
only thing that at all mitigates the feeling j 
is contempt for many of the childish forms 
of spiteful mummery in which their malice 
embodied itself. He was commanded to 
assume the priestly vestments ; he obeyed. 
He then ascended a lofty scaffold, prepared 
foi* the occasion, and made that remarkable 
and noble confession to the people : 44 The 
Bishops bid me confess that I am in error. 
If I could comply, with but the loss of the 
honour of a mortal man, they might perhaps 
have persuaded me to yield to them. But 
I stand here, face to face with Almighty 
God. and I cannot do this without dishonour 
to Him or without the stings of my own 
conscience. . . . How could I lift my eyes 
to Heaven, how face those whom 1 have 
taught, if I were thus to act ? Am I to 
cast into doubt so many souls by my exam- 
pie ?” 

He was interrupted, and commanded to 
descend from the scaffold. The several 
priestly vestments were then successively 
taken from him by as many bishops, each 
of whom, as he took his part of the holy 
finery, (too holy for John Huss to wear,) 
addressed the poor victim by some too 
characteristic speech of orthodox irony or 
malice. The one who took the chalice from 
him out-heroded the Rest : “ O thou accursed 
Judas,” said he, 44 because thou hast aban- 
doned the council of peace, and conspired 
with the Jews, we take from thee this cup 
of salvation.” Huss undauntedly replied, 
“ But I trust in God the Father of all, and 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, for whose name’s 
sake I am suffering all this, that He will 
not take from me the cup of His salvation. 
On the contrary I have a firm persuasion 
that I shall drink it to-day in His Kingdom.” 
At length came the obliteration of the ton- 
sure, and how to manage this, — that is, (as 
one may say,) to shave a man already 


shaved, or rather to un shave him, — not a 
little puzzled these sacerdotal barbers. One 
proposed this, and another that. Hn» 
quietly said to the Emperor, 44 Strange, 
that though they are all equally cruel, they 
cannot agree even in their cruelty.” At 
last they decided, (it is said, but it is to be 
hoped falsely,) to cut with scissors a portion 
of the scalp. They had now, as they 
deemed, deprived him of all ecclesiastic 
symbols of honour and privilege, and noth- 
ing remained but to hand him over to the 
secular arm ; but their childish malice sud- 
denly recollected that one tiling was still 
omitted. A large paper cap, painted with 
grotesque figures of devils, and inscribed 
with the word 44 ILeresiarcha,” was 
placed on his head. When Huss saw it he 
said, 44 Our Lord wore a crown of thorns 
lor my sake, why should I not wear this 
light, though ignominious cap for His?” 
The bishops in putting it on said, “ We de- 
liver thy body to the flames, and thy soul 
to the devil.” Huss, lifting his eyes, replied, 
44 Into thy hands, O Jesus Christ, I com- 
mend my soul which thou hast redeemed.” 

After this, he was led to the place of ex- 
ecution, just beyond the gate of Gottlieben, 
where carcases were usually flayed, and 
where much carrion had been recently 
strewn about, in order to add to the ignom- 
iny of the punishment On his way, Huss 
had seen his more immortal part, — his 
books, — already burning. It only moved 
a smile, perhaps, at the childishness, per- 
haps at the futility, of the malice of his ene- 
mies. On arriving at the pile, his counte- 
nance we are told lighted up with anima- 
tion. With a loud and clear voice he recited 
the 31st, and 81st Psalms, and prayed for 
some time. After one more vain attempt 
to extract a retractation from him, the fire 
was lighted. The fuel had only been piled 
up to his knees, and when burnt down, the 
upper part of his body was found uncon- 
sumed, and hanging on the stake by the 
chain ; the flames were again kindled, and 
the heart of the Refractory heretic having 
been torn from his body, and beaten and 
broken with clubs, was separately burnt. 
But happily, of this supplementary martyr- 
dom, Huss knew nothing. He seems to 
have been suffocated, rather than burnt, 
shortly after the fire was kindled, and just 
after he had uttered with a louc^ voice his 
last words, 44 Jesus Christ, Son of the Living 
God, have mercy on me ! ” 

The ashes were carefully collected and 
cast into the Rhine, whence, (as Fuller said 
of those of Wicklifie, cast into the Avon,) 
they have been carried into the 14 main 
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ocean,” and so are an “ emblem of his doc- 
trine, diffused throughout the world.” 

As the voluminous accounts of martyr- 
dom scarcely present us with any scene 
that reminds us more strongly of our blessed 
Lord in the hall of Pilate and amidst the 
soldiers of Herod: so, there is none in 
which the example of the great Master has 
been more completely copied by the ( disci- 
ple. The patience, dignity, and fortitude 
of a Christian were marvellously displayed 
in the whole deportment of the martyr. He 
“ partook of the sufferings of Christ ” and 
u the glory of Christ rested on him.” It 
was something wonderful, that, as he was 
of too high and hardy a spirit to quail under 
the accumulated wrongs and cruelties of his 
ersecutors, this very spirit did not betray 
im into momentary passion or irritation : 
that after being so fiercely chased he did 
not at last turn on the hunters, and resent, 
with unseemly defiance, the insufferable 
indignities heaped upon him. Luther would 
certainly have raged like a lion in the toils; 
Huss was led as “ a lamb to the slaughter.” 

But this is only half his praise ; he was 
inflexible as gentle. Neither the open vio- 
lence of the Council, nor the artful inter- 
rogatories with which he was plied in prison ; 
neither threats and intimidations, nor prom- 
ises and cajolery ; nor, what was hardest 
to resist of all, the earnest importunities of 
friendly voices, could warp his steadfast 
spirit. And this inflexibility, conjoined 
with such meekness and patience, give to j 
the character and conduct of Huss, an air 
of moral sublimity which the world has 
rarely seen equalled. Even the page of 
L’Enfant, the copious chronicler of the 
Council of Constance, one of the most hon- 
est and laborious, but also one of the dullest, 
of historians, lights up with a glimmer of 
animation, and is ruffled with something 
like energy and pathos, when he comes to 
depict the closing scenes of the life of the 
great Bohemian Reformer.* 

•One of the most touching and noble appeals 
made to the Reformer is that of John de Chlum; 
an appeal which, though it must have cost Huss a 

f >an g to part with such a friend, must have sounded 
n his ears, had lie needed such a stimulus, like a 
trumpet. When every hope was lost, and J)e Olilurn 
was about to sepurate from the martvr for the last I 
time, he addressed him in these words : — 

“ My beloved Master, — I am unlettered, and con- 
sequently unfit to counsel one so enlightened as 
you. Nevertheless, if you are secretly conscious of 
any one of those errors which have been publicly 
imputed to you, I do entreat you not to feel any 
shame in retracting it; but If, on. the contrary, yon 
arte convinced of your innocence, I am so far from 
advising you to say anything against vour con- 
science, that I exhort you rather to endure every 
form of torture than to renounce anything that you 
hold to be true.” Huss replied with tears, that God 


Thus perished this man, after as terjil3* 
and prolonged a fight with the “ principali- 
ties, and powers of this world,” close leagued 
with those of 44 darkness,” as ever was fought 
by martyr or confessor ; — the more terrible 
that it was fought by him alone, the first of 
the long and illustrious procession of mar- 
tyrs of Reformation who were destined, with 
44 the unresistable might of weakness,” (as 
Milton has it,) 44 to shake the Powers of 
Darkness, and scorn the fiery rage of the 
Old Red Dragon.” Huss trod his dark path 
alone, unsupported by the example of that 
44 cloud of witnesses ” who gave courage to 
his successors : by himself was be to hush 
the doubts which could not but assail any 
man who undertook to assert his opinions 
against the voice of all prescription, armed 
with all power; and this, too, amidst im- 
prisonment, sickness, “ cruel mockings, ’’and 
every form of wrong. In a word, he drank 
the cup of martyrdom drop by drop, with 
every conceivable ingredient of bitterness in 
it, — involving in all probability, a sum of 
suffering of which, after all, the last brief 
fiery agony was the least part. To the deep 
shadows which often rested on his soul, 
amidst his prison solitude, there are some 
touching allusions in his letters ; he there 
speaks of the dark forebodings which 
troubled him, and of the terrible dreams 
which sometimes haunted his sleep.* 

As we read the tragic story, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel our indignation kindle against 
the corrupt Church which burned him, or 
murmuring with those souls beneath the al- 
tar, 44 How long, O Lord, how long ? ” 

While it is true that John Huss was a 
pioneer of the Reformation, it is also true 
that the Reformation he sought was not of 
doctrine so much as of morals and of govern- 
ment. He pleaded, quite justly, that be was 
not guilty of the heresies of which his ene- 
mies accused him : he was, as already said, 
burned for very different reasons. He was 
orthodox on transubstantiation, believed in 
the intercession of saints, worshipped the 
Virgin Mother, held by purgatory and pray- 
ers for the dead ; and, though he thought 
the cup ought to be given to the laity, did 
not make even that, (which was the bond 
and characteristic symbol of his followers,) 
an essential point. In inveighing against 
the monstrous evils of the great Schism, 

was his witness, how ready h« had ever been, and 
still was, to retract on oath, and with his whole 
heart, from the moment he should be convicted of 
any error bp evidence from Holy Scripture. 

♦Especially in letters xxHI.xxxii. Husg, Oper. la 
one, he speaks of a dream in which frightful serpents 
seemed to be crawling about him. 
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against the corruptions in the government 
of the Church, and the vices of her ministers, 
he had done little more than manv others 
both before him and after him. Nay, at 
Constance itself almost equal freedom was 
used. But, as Waddingttm justly observes, 
the offence of Huss consisted in this — that 
the “ Bible,” and not the “ Church,” was 
the source of his reforming zeal. 

It would have been well if the Reforma- 
tion that Huss contemplated had includ- 
ed dogma ; for there could be no effectual 
reformation without it. Hence chiefly it was 
that Luther's was more durable and effica- 
cious. Both reformers had their eyes first 
opened by those moral enormities which 
most readily struck the sense, and which 
were the ne plus ultra of the recession of the 
Church from Christian truth. Both spoke 
with almost equal vehemence against false 
miracles, indulgences, and the vices of the 
clergy. But Luther looked further, and saw 
deeper; and attacked, one after another, 
those corruptions of doctrine which were 
the secret roots of the evils in practice. So 
little force is there in the modern and too 
favourite notion, that dogma is of little or no 
consequence, or that one set of dogmas is 
nearly as good as another! Looking at 
men in general , as are their convictions (sup- 
posing these firm and sincere), such also 
will be their life, whether good or evil. The 
superstition which buries truth, and the 
scepticism which doubts whether there be 
any, are in the end almost equally pernicious 
to the morals of mankind; Doth alike tend 
to repress all that is noble and magnanimous 
in our nature. What we find true in pol- 
itics, is certainly not less true in theology ; 
and we all know what sort of patriot and 
statesman he is likely to prove who believes 
that it. matters not what party-badge he 
wears or what political creed he professes ; 
who doubts whether it be not wisest to let 
the world jog on as it will, and to acquiesce 
in any time-honoured abuse, or inveterate 
corruption which it will give trouble and 
involve sacrifice to extirpate. But there is 
this difference in the two coses, that the 
world will tolerate in theology the character 
which it is too astute not to abhor in poli- 
tics. 

It is in vain, however, to blame Huss for 
not going deeper or further. He lived a 
century before Luther ; and neither he nor 
his contemporaries were prepared in the 
fifteenth century to receive or act upon 
views which were feasible only in the six- 
teenth. But to this high praise he is unques- 
tionably entitled, that he asserted the very 
same maxim on which Luther justified his 


resistance at Worms, — the absolute suprem- 
acy of conscience, unless its errors be dem- 
onstrated by clear proof from what both 
of them affirmed to be alone the ultimate au- 
thority in matters of faith, — the Scripture. 
Though much more than this is required 
for a full and consistent system of religious 
liberty, it was a large instalment of it ; and 
for vindicating so much of the great char- 
ter of the 44 Rights of Conscience,” and rati- 
fying it with a martyr's seal, John Huss is 
entitled to be held in lasting and grateful 
remembrance. 

It has been seen that really Huss penetra- 
ted very imperfectly into the evils of Popery. 
By some, however, the contrary would seem 
to be assumed ; for he has been represented, 
not only as the precursor but the prophet of 
the Reformation ; and an appeal has been 
made to certain medals, (supposed to have 
been struck contemporaneously with his 
death, or shortly after it,) inscribed with a 
prediction that 44 after a hundred years his 
oppressors should answer to God and to him 
— 4 Centum revolutis annis Deo respondebitis 
et mihi .' ” 

L'Enfant has examined this matter with 
his usual fullness and fairness, and shown 
that there is no ground for supposing these 
medals to be anterior to the Lutherian Re- 
formation, and that there is nothing in any 
of the acknowledged remains of IIuss, which 
show that he pretended to anything more 
than merely mortal presages as to the future 
of the papacy. It is true tljere are expres- 
sions which show that he felt convinced that 
the evils of the Church were so enormous 
that a time of Reformation must come ; that 
a tree so rotten must fall. But they only 
prove that he saw what many a mind be- 
tween Huss and Luther saw as clearly. Nor 
is it possible to read many of the satires on 
the clergy during the middle ages, without 
being convinced that those who have wrote 
and read them must have divined that a 
system, the corruptions of which were so 
notorious, so odious, and so ridiculed , could 
not be very long maintained. It was a prob- 
ability on which any mind of more than mod- 
erate perspicuity might safely speculate ; just 
as we may now confidently predict from the 
present symptoms and position of the Papacy 
that it will, within a very short time, per- 
haps in less than one brief year, be the sub- 
ject of startling revolutions. There it stands, 
an anachronism in the world's history ; with 
all its errors stereotyped ; stationary amidst 
progress, and immutable amidst change ; 
showing in the late Encyclical that it does 
not in the slightest degree recede from as- 
pirations and pretensions to which it is im- 
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possible to give effect ; regarding all that 
passes around it with a smile of senile mad- 
ness ; the patron still, so far as it can or dare 
act upon them, of the very principles which 
led it to persecute Huss and Luther ; the 
lion still, but an old lion, with teeth broken 
and claws pared ; with the worst possible 
government of its own, and acting as a Uni- 
versal obstructive (wheresoever it has influ- 
ence) to the formation of others that are bet- 
ter ; giving the world infinite plague, and a 
source of perpetual difficulty and worry to 
Europe ; with its subject nations more and 
more divided as to the extent of their alle- 
giance, and as to the measure of the faith to 
be reposed in its Decrees ; while on the other 
hand, we see it about to be deserted by the 
secular supports which have so long upheld 
it, and challenged to try whether it can 
keep itself from tumbling down. If the 
French Emperor had studied, for ten years 
together, how to involve it in difficulties, 
and perhaps Europe with it, he could not 
have thought of anything better than 
his somewhat enigmatical “ Convention.” 
Whether fairly carried out with all its 
appendant conditions, or not, it offers al- 
most eaually perilous alternatives to 
Rome. It is impossible for any man not 
to presage — as Huss and Luther could 
in their day — that a time of startling 
change is at hand. 

If we could put faith in what most of us 
must always be very distrustiul of, — the in- 
terpretation of unfulfilled prophecy, it would 
be difficult not to be startled by the singu- 
lar coincidence that the time fixed by many 
interpreters, (and some of them lived long 
ago,) for the denouement of the great pa- 
pal drama synchronises with that fixed for 
carrying out the imperial Convention, name- 
ly, the year 1866 ; for surely it is not easy 
to imagine the Emperor Napoleon determin- 
ing his policy by conjectural interpretations 
of the Apocalypse ! It is very certain, not 
only that some recent interpreters have fix- 
ed on that year as being a significant epoch 
for the Papacy, but that Fleming, more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago, predict- 
ed that either 1848 or 1866, according as we 


read the prophetic year by the Julian calen- 
dar, or otherwise, would be thus significant. 
In point of fact, both periods have been very 
significant, — the first as heralding the Euro- 
pean Revolutions (and amongst them, that at 
Rome) which led to the occupation of Rome 
by the French; atfd the second as signal- 
ised by the imperial Convention which is to 
terminate it. But, as already said, it is im- 
possible not to distrust minute interpreta- 
tions of unfulfilled prophecy. While we 
hold with Bishop Butler, that it is impos- 
sible for any man who compares the history 
of the world with the prophetic pages oi 
the Bible, not to be struck with the general 
conformity between them; and, -while we 
may well believe that, as the scroll of the 
future is read by the light of events, that 
view will be strongly corroborated, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine, from the very nature of 
prophecy, (addressed as it is to a world 
governed by moral laws, and yet predicting 
events which are to admit of no possibility 
of being either accelerated or frustrated,) 
that it can be otherwise than conjecturally 
interpreted. He who would pry too closely 
into unfulfilled prophecy, is like the too cu- 
rious Athenian, who wished to know “ what 
it was that the philosopher was carrying 
concealed under his cloak ? ” “I carry it 
there,” was the reply, “ for the very pur- 
pose of concealing it.” It is much the 
same with the enigmas of unfulfilled prophe- 
cy till the event makes them plain. And if 
we too importunately inquire as to the fu- 
ture, that may be said to us, which was said 
to those who asked the Saviour, “ Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ? ” “It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons which the Father hath 
put in his own power.” 

Meanwhile, it does not require any great 
sagacity to believe that startling changes 
are coming upon that wonderful fabric 
which it took so many centuries. to compact, 
and has already taken so many to disinte- 
grate ; that, “ after the Convention,” chaos ; 
and that none need particularly covet to be 
in Rome in the month of December, 1866. 
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chapter lx. please God to send him back safe, he would 

put his fate to the touch. And till then he 
booeb hamlet’s CONFESSION. would be patient. He was no longer a bdjr 

to rush at the coveted object ; he was a man 
Roger had a great deal to think of as he capable of judging and abiding, 
turned away from looking after the carriage Molly sent her father, as soon as she could 
as long as it could be seen. The day be- find him, to the Hall ; and then sate down 
fore, he had believed that Molly had come to the old life in the home drawing-room, 
to view all the symptoms of his growing love where she missed Cynthia’s bright presence 
for her, — symptoms which he thought had at every turn. Mrs. Gibson was in rather 
been so patent, — as disgusting inconstancy a querulous mood, which fastened itself 
to the inconstant Cynthia ; that she had felt upon the injury of Cynthia’s letter being 
that an attachment which could so soon be addressed to Molly, and not to herself, 
transferred to another was not worth hav- “ Considering all the trouble I had with 
ing ; and that she had desired to mark all her trousseau, I think she might have written 
this by her changed treatment of him, and to me.” 

so to nip it in the bud. But this morning “ But she did — her first letter was to 
her old sweet, frank manner had returned you, mamma,” said Molly, her real thoughts 
— in their last interview, at any rate. He still intent upon the Hall — upon the sick 
puzzled himself hard to find out what could child — upon Roger, and his begging for 
nave distressed her at breakfast-time. He the flower. 

even went so far as to ask Robinson wbeth- 44 Yes, just a first letter, three pages long, 
er Miss Gibson had received any letters that with an account of her crossing; while to 
morning ; and when he heard that she had you she can write about fashions, and how 
had one, he tried to believe that the letter the bonnets are worn in Paris, and all sorts 
was in some way the cause of her sorrow, of interesting things. But poor mothers 
So far so good. They were friends again must never expect confidential letters, I 
after their unspoken difference; but that have found that out.” 

was not enough for Roger. He felt every “ You may see my letter, mamma,” said 
day more and more certain that she, and she Molly ; 44 there is really nothing in it.” 
alone, could make him happy. He had felt 44 And to think of her writing, and croes- 
this, and had partly given up all hope, while ing to you who don’t value it, while my 
his father had been urging upon him the poor heart is yearning after my lost child ! 
very course he most desired to take. No Really life is somewhat hard to bear at 
need for 44 trying” to love her, he said to times.” 

himself, — that was already done. Andyet Thep there was a silence — for a while. 

he was very icalous on her behalf. Was 44 Do tell me something about your visit, 

that love worthy of her which had once been Molly. Is Roger very heart-broken ? Does 

given to Cynthia ? Was not this affair too he talk much about Cynthia? ” 

much a mocking mimicry of the last ? 44 No. He does not mention her often ; 

Again just on the point of leaving England hardly ever, I think.” 

for a considerable time ! If he followed her 44 1 never thought he had much feeling. 

now to her own home, — in the very draw- If he had had, he would not have let her go 

ing-room where he had once offered to Cyn- so easily.” 

thia 1 And then by a strong resolve he de- 44 1 don’t see how he could help it. When 
termined oh this course. They were friends he came to see her after his return, she was 
now, and he kissed the rose that was her already engaged to Mr. Henderson — he 
pledge of friendship. If he went to Africa, had come down that very day,” said Molly, 
he ran some deadly chances ; he knew bet- with perhaps more heat than the occasion 
ter what they were now than he had done required. 

when he went before. Until his return he 44 My poor head ! ” said Mrs. Gibson, put- 
would not even attempt to win more of her ting her hands up to her head. 44 One may 
love than he already had. But once safe see you’ve been stopping with people of ro- 
home again, no weak fancies as to what bust health, and — excuse my saying it, 
might or might not be her answer should Molly, of /our friends — of unrefined habits, . 
prevent his running all chances to gain the you’ve got to talk in so loud a voice. But 
woman who was to Rim the one who excelled do remember my head, Molly. So Roger 
all. His was not the poor vanity that thinks has quite forgotten Cynthia, has he ? Oh I 
more of the possible mortification of a re- what inconstant creatures men are ! He 
fusal than of the precious jewel of a bride will be falling in love with some grandee 
that may be won. Somehow or another, next, mark my words ! They are making a 
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pet and a lion of him, and he’s just the kind 
of weak young man to have his head turned 
by it all ; and to propose to some fine lady 
of rank, who would no more think of marry- 
ing him than of marrying her footman.” 

44 I don’t think it is likely,” said Molly, 
stoutly. 44 Roger is too sensible for anything 
of the kind.” 

44 That’s just the fault I always found with 
him; sensible and cold-hearted ! Now, that’s 
a kind of character which may be very 
-valuable, but which revolts me. Give me 
warmth of heart, leven with a little of that 
extravagance of feeling which misleads the 
judgment, and conducts into romance. 
Poor Mr. Kirkpatrick ! That was just his 
character. I used to tell him that his love 
for me was quite romantic. I think I have 
told you about his walking five miles in the 
rain to get me a muffin once when 1 was 
ill V ” 

44 Yes ! ” said Molly . 44 It was very kind 
of him.” 

44 So imprudent, too 1 Just what one of 
your sensible, cold-hearted, commonplace 
people would never have thought of doing. 
With, his cough and all.” 

44 1 hope he didn’t suffer for it ?” replied 
Molly, anxious at any cost to keep off the 
subject of the Hamleys, upon which she and 
her stepmother always disagreed, and on 
which she found it difficult to keep her tem- 
per. 

44 Yes, indeed, he did 1 I don’t think he 
ever got over the cold he caught that day. 
I wish you had known him, Molly. I some- 
times wonder what would have happened 
if you had been my real daughter, and 
Cynthia dear papa’s, and Mr. Kirkpatrick 
and your own dear mother had all lived, 
People talk a good deal about natural af- 
finities. It would have been a question for 
a philosopher.” Site began to think on the 
impossibilities she had suggested. 

44 1 wonder how the poor little boy is ?” 
said Molly, after a pause, speaking out her 
thought. 

44 Poor little child ! When one thinks 
, how little his prolonged existence is to be 
desired, one feels that his death would be a 
boon.” 

44 Mamma ! what do you mean ? ” asked 
Molly, much shocked. 44 Why every one 
cares for his life as the most precious 
thing ! You have never seen him ! He is 
, the bonniest, sweetest little fellow that can 
, be ! What do you mean ? ” 

44 1 should have thought that the squire 
would have desired a better-born heir than 
• the offspring of a servant, — with all his ideas 
. about descent, and blood, and family. And 


DAUGHTERS. 

I should liave thought that it was a little 
mortifying to Roger — who must naturally 
have looked upou himself as his brother's 
heir — to find a little interloping child, half 
French, half English, stepping into his 
shoes ! ” , 

44 You don’t know how fond they are of 
him, — the squire looks upooi him as the 
apple of his eve.” 

44 Molly ! Molly ! pray don’t let me hear 
you using such vulgar expressions. When 
shall I teach you true refinement — that re- 
finement which consists in nevet* even think- 
ing a vulgar, commonplace thing ? Prov- 
erbs and idioms are never used by people of 
education. 4 Apple of his eye ! ’ I am real- 
ly shocked.” 

44 Well, mamma, I’m very sorry ; but after 
all, what I wanted to say as strongly as I 
could was, that the squire loves the little boy 
as much as his own child ; and that Roger — 
oh ! what a shame to think that Roger ** — 
And she stopped suddenly short, as if she 
were choked. 

44 1 don’t wonder at your indignation, my 
dear !” said l$rs. Gibson. 44 It is just what 
I should have felt at your age. But one 
learns the baseness of human nature with 
advancing years. I was wrong, though, to 
undeceive you so early — but depend upon 
it, the thought I alluded to has crossed 
Roger Hamley’s mind ! ” 

44 All sorts of thoughts cross one’s mind — 
it depends upon whether one gives them 
harbour and encouragement,” said Molly. 

“My dear, if you must have the last 
word, don’t let it be a truism. But let us 
talk on some more interesting subject. I 
asked Cynthia to buy me a silk gown in 
Paris, and I said I would send her word 
what colour I fixed upon — I think dark 
blue is the most becoming to my complex- 
ion ; what do you say ? ” 

Molly agreed, sooner than take the trou- 
ble of thinking about the thing at all; she 
was far too full of her silent review of all 
the traits in Roger’s character which had 
lately come under her notice, and that gave 
the lie direct to her stepmother’s sap- 
position. Just then they heard Mr. Gibson’s 
step downstairs. But it was some time be- 
fore he made his entrance into the room 
where they were sitting. 

. “How is little Roger?” said Molly, 
eagerly. 

4 ‘ Beginning with scarlet fever, I*m afraid. 
It’s well you left when you did, Molly. 
You’ve never had it. We must stop up ail 
intercourse with the Hall for a time. If 
there’s one illness I dread, it is this.” 

44 But you go and come back to us, papa.** 
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“ Yes. But I always take plenty of pre- pleasure to hear his name) — 44 and I both 
cautions. However, no need to talk about agree that his mother knows much better 
risks that lie in the way of one's duty. It is how to manage the boy than his grandfa- 
nnnecessary risks that we must avoid." ther does. I suppose that was the one 

44 Will he have it badly ? ” asked Molly, good thing she got from that hard-hearted 

“ I can’t tell. I shall do my best for the mistress of hers. She certainly has been 
wee laddie." well trained in the management of children* 

Whenever Mr. Gibson's feelings were And it makes her impatient, and annoyed, 
touched, he was apt to recur to the lan- and unhappy, when she sees the squire giv- 
guage of his youth. Molly knew now that ing the child nuts and ale, and all sorts of 
he was much interested in*he case. silly indulgences, and spoiling him in every 

For some days there was imminent dan- possible way. Yet she's a coward, and 
ger to the little boy ; for some weeks* there doesn't speak out her mind. Now by be- 
was a more chronic form of illness to con- ing in lodgings, and ha\ ing her own ser- 
tend with ; but \yhen the immediate danger vants — nice pretty rooms they are, too ; 
was over and the warm daily interest was we went to see them, and Mrs. Jennings 
past, Molly began to realize that, from the promises to attend well to Mrs. Osborne 
strict quarantine her father evidently hamley, and is very much honoured, and 
thought it necessary to establish between all that sort of thing — not ten minutes' 
the two houses, she was not likely to see walk from the Hall, too, so that she and 
Roger again before his departure for Africa, the little chap may easily go backwards and 
Oh ! if she had but made more of the un- forwards as olten as they like, and yet she 
cared-for days that she had passed with him may keep the control over her child’s disci- 
at the Hall ! Worse than uncared for ; days pline and diet. In short, I think I’ve done 
on which she had avoided him; refused to a good day’s work," he ‘continued, stretch- 
converse freely with him ; given him pain ing himself a little ; and then with a shake 
by her change of manner ; lor she had read rousing himself, and making ready to go 
in his eyes, beard in his voice, that he had out again, to see a patient who had sent ior 
been perplexed and pained, and now her him in his absence. 

imagination dwelt on and exaggerated the 44 A good day’s work ! " he repeated to 
expression of his tones and looks. himself as he ran downstairs. *• I don’t 

One evening after dinner, her father know when I have been so happy ! " For 
said, — he bad not told Molly all that had passed 

“ As the country-people say. I’ve done a between him and Roger. Roger had bc- 
stroke of work to-day. Roger Hamley and gun a fresh subject of conversation just 
I have laid our heads together, and we as Mr. Gibson was hastening away from 
have made a plan by which Mrs. Osborne the Hall, after completing the new arrange- 
and her boy will leave the Hall.” ment for Aimee and her child. 

44 What did I say the other day, Molly ? ” 44 You know that I set off next Tuesday, 

said Mrs. Gibson, interrupting, and giving Mr. Gibson, don’t you ? ” said Roger, a 

Molly a look of extreme intelligence. little abruptly. 

%i And go into lodgings at Jennings’ “ To be sure. I hope you’ll be as suc- 

farm ; not four hundred yards from the cessful in all your scientific objects as you 
Park-field .gate," continued Mr. Gibson, were the last time, and have no sorrows 
44 The squire and his daughter-in-law have awaiting you when you come back." 
got to be much better friends over the little 44 Thank you. Yes. I hope so. You 
fellow’s sick-bed ; and I think he sees now don’t think there's any danger of infection 
bow impossible it would be for the mother now, do you ? ” 

to leave her child, and go and be happy in 44 No ! If the disease were to spread 
France, which has been the notion running through the household, I think we soould 
in his head all this time. To buy her off, have had some signs of it before now. One 
in fact. But that one night, when I was is never sure, remember, with scarlet fe* 
very uncertain whether I could bring him ver." 

through, they took to crying together, and Roger was silent for a minute or two. 
condoling with each other; and it was just 44 Should you be afraid," he said at length, 
like tearing down a curtain that had been 44 of seeing me at your house ? " 
between them ; they have been rather 44 Thank you ; but I think I would rather 

friends than otherwise ever since. Still decline the pleasure of your society there 
Roger" — (Molly's cheeks grew warm and at present. It’9 only three weeks or a 
her eyes soft and bright; it was such a month since the child began. Besides, I 
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shall be over here again before you go. 
I'm always on my guard against symptoms 
of dropsy. I have known it supervene.” 

“ Then I shall not see Molly again ! ” said 
Roger, in a tone and with a look of great 
disappointment. 

Mr. Gibson turned his keen, observant 
eyes upon the young man, and looked 
at him in as penetrating a manner as if 
he had been beginning with an unknown 
illness. Then the doctor and the father 
compressed his lips and gave vent to a 
long intelligent whistle. “Whew!” said 
he. 

Roger's bronzed cheeks took a deeper 
shade. 

“You will take a message to her from 
me, Tyon't you ? A message of farewell V ” 
he pleaded. 

“ Not I. I’m not going to be a message- 
carrier between any young man and young 
woman. I’ll tell my womenkind I forbade 
you to come near the house, and that you’re 
sorry to go away without bidding good-by. 
That's all I shall say.” 

44 But you do not disapprove ? — I see 
you guess why. Oh! Mr. Gibson, just 
speak to me one word of what must be 
in your heart, though you are pretending 
not to understand why I would give worlds 
to see Molly again before I go.” 

“ My dear boy ! ” said Mr. Gibson, more 
affected than he liked to show, and laying 
his hand on Roger’s shoulder. Then he 
pulled himself up, and said gravely enough : 

“ Mind, Molly is not Cynthia. If she were 
to care for you, she is not one who could 
transfer her love to the next comer.” 

“ You mean not as readily as I have done,” 
replied Roger. “I only wish you could 
know what a different feeling this is to my 
boyish love for Cynthia.” 

“ I wasn't thinking of you when I spoke ; 
but, however, as I might have remembered 
afterwards that you were not a tnodel of 
constancy, let us hear what you have to 
gay for yourself.” 

“ Not much. I did love Cynthia very 
much. Her manners and her beauty be- 
witched me ; but her letters, — short, hur- 
ried letters, — sometimes showing that she 
really hadn’t taken the trouble to read mine 
through, — I cannot tell you the pain they 
gave me ! Twelve montns* solituae, in fre- 
quent danger of one’s life — face to face 
w th death — setae times ages a man like 
many years’ experience. Still I longed for 
the time when I should see her sweet face 
again, and hear her speak. Then the letter 
at the Cape 1 — and still I hoped. But you 
know how I found her, when 1 went to have 


the interview which I trusted might end in 
the renewal of our relations, — engaged to 
Mr. Henderson. I saw her walking with 
him in your garden, coquetting with him 
about a flower, just as she used to do with 
me. I can see the pitying look in Molly’s 
eyes as she watched me ; 1 can see it now. 
And I could beat myself for being such a 
blind fool as to — What must she think of 
me ? how she qpist despise me, choosing the 
false Duessa.” 

44 Come, come ! Cynthia isn't so bad as 
that. She’s a very fascinating, faulty crea- 
ture.” 

4 1 know ! I know ! I will never allow any 
one to say a word against her. If I called 
her the false Duessa it was because I want- 
ed to express my sense of the difference -be- 
tween her and Molly as strongly as I could. 
You must allow for a lover’s exaggeration. 
Besides, all I wanted to say was, — Do you 
think that Molly, after seeing and knowing 
that I had *ioved a person so inferior to her- 
self, could ever be brought to listen to me ? ” 
“ I don’t know. I can’t tell. And even 
if I could, I would not. Only if it’s any 
comfort to you, I may say what my experi- 
ence has taught me. Women are queer, 
unreasoning creatures, and are just as like- 
ly as not to love a mSm who has been throw- 
ing away his affection.” 

“ Thank you sir! ” said Roger, interrupt- 
ing him. 44 1 see you mean to give me en- 
couragement. And I had resolved never 
to give Molly a hint of what I felt till I re- 
turned, — and then to try and win her by 
every means in my power. I determined 
not to repeat .the former scene in the former 
place, — in your drawing-room, — however 
I might be tempted. And perhaps, after all, 
she avoided me when she was here last.” 

44 Now, Roger, I've listened to you long 
enough. If you’ve nothing better to do with 
our time than to talk about my daughter, 
have. When you come back it will be time 
enough to enquire how far your father 
would approve of such an engagement.” 

“ He nimself urged it upon me the other 
day — but then I was in despair — I thought 
it was too late.” 

44 And what means you are likely to have 
of maintaining a wife, — I always thought 
that point was passed too lightly over when 
you formed your hurried engagement to 
Cynthia. I’m not mercenary, — Molly has 
some money independently of me, — that 
she by the way knows nothing of, — not 
much; — and I can allow her something. 
But all these things must be left till your 
return.” 

44 Then you sanction my attachment ? " 
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“I don't know what you mean by sanc- 
tioning it. I can't help it I suppose los- 
ing one’s daughter is a necessary evil. 
Stjll ” — seeing the disappointed expression 
on Roger's face — “it is but fair to you to 
sap I'd rather give my child, — my only 
child, remember ! — to you, than to any man 
in the world ! ” 

“ Thank you ! " said Roger, shaking hands 
with Mr. Gibson, almost against the will of 
the latter. “ And I may see her, just once, 
before I go ? ” 

“ Decidedly not There I come in as doc- 
tor as well as father. JNo ! " 

“But you will take a message, at any 
rate ? ” 

“To my wife and to her conjointly, j 
will not separate them. I will not in the 
slightest way be a go-between.” 

“Very welh*’ said Roger. “Tell them 
both as strongly as you can how I regret 
your prohibition. I see I must submit. But 
if I don't come back, I’U haunt you for hav- 
ing been so cruel" 

“ Come, I like that Give me a wise man 
of science in love ! No one beats him in 
folly. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by. You will see Molly this af- 
ternoon ! ” 

u To be sure. And you will see your 
father. But I don’t heave such portentous 
sigh* at the thought" 

Mr. Gibson gave Roger’s message to his 
wife and to Molly that evening at dinner. 
It was but what the latter had expected, 
after all her father had said of the very 
great danger of infection ; but now that her 
expectation came in the shape of a final de- 
cision, it took away her appetite. She sub- 
mitted in silence ; but her observant father 
noticed that after this speech of his, she only 
played with the food on her plate, and con- 
cealed a good deal of it under her knife and 
fork. 

“ Lover versus father ! ” thought he, half 
sadly. “Lover wins." And he, too, be- 
came indifferent to all that remained of his 
dinner. Mrs. Gibson pattered on ; and no- 
body listened. 

The day of Roger s departure came. 
Molly tried hard to forget it in working 
away at a cushion she was preparing as a 
present to Cynthia ; people did worstea-work 
in those days. One, two, three. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven ; all wrong, she 
was thinking of something else, and had to 
unpick it. It was a rainy day, too ; and 
Mrs. Gibson, who had planned to go out 
and pay some calls, had to stay indoors. 
This made her restless and fidgety. She 
kept going' backwards and forwards to dif- 
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ferent windows in the drawing-room to look 
at the weather, as if she imagined that while 
it rained at one window, it might be fine 
weather at another. “ Molly — come here ! 
who is that man wrapped up in a cloak, — 
there, — near the Park wall, under the 
beech-tree — he has been there this half- 
hour and more, never stirring, and looking 
at this house Ml the time I I think it’s very 
suroicious.” 

Molly looked, and in an instant recog- 
nized Roger under all his wraps. Her first 
instinct was to draw back. The next to 
come forwards, and say — “ Why, mamma, 
it's Roger Hamley ! Look now — he's 
kissing his hand ; he wishing us good-by in 
the only way he can ! " And she responded 
to his sign ; but she was not sure if he per- 
ceived her modest quiet movement, for Mrs. 
Gibson became immediately so demonstra- 
tive that Molly fancied that her eager 
foolish pantomimic motions must absorb all 
his attention. 

“ I call this so attentive of him,” said Mrs 
Gibson, in the midst of a volley of kisses 
of her hand. “ Really it is quite romantic. 

It reminds me of former days — but he will 
be too late ! I must send him away ; it is 
half-past twelve ! ” And she took out her 
watch and held it up, tapping it with her 
fore-finger, and occupying the verv centre m 
of the window. Molly could only peep 
here and there, dodging now up, now down, 
now on this side, now on that of the per- 
petually-moving arms. She fancied she 
saw something of a corresponding move- 
ment on Roger’s part. At length he went 
away, slowly, slowly, and often looking back, 
in spite of the tapped watch. Mrs. Gibson 
at last retreated, and Molly quietly moved 
into her place to see his figure once more 
before the turn of the road hid it from her 
view. He, too, knew where the last glimpse 
of Mr. Gibson's house was to be obtained, 
and once more he turned, and his white 
handkerchief floated in the air. Molly 
waved hers high up, with eager longing 
that it should be seen. And then, he was 
gone ! and Molly returned to her worsted- 
work, happy, glowing, sad, content, and 
thinking to herself how sweet is friendship ! 

When she came to a sense of the present, 
Mrs. Gibson was saying, — 

“ Upon my word, though Rojjer Hamley 
has never been a great favourite of mine, 
this little attention of his has reminded me 
very forcibly of a very charming young 
man — a soupirant , as the French would 
call him — Lieutenant Harper — yon mus^ 
have heard me speak of him, Molly ? " 

“ I think I have 1 ” said Molly, absently. 
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44 V^ell, you remember how devoted he might have married somebody as well off 
was to me when I was at Mrs. Duncombe's, as Walter? ” 

my first situation, and I only seventeen. “ Yes ! " said she. 44 I think that was my 
And when the recruiting party was ordered idea. Of course I should have liked him 
to another town, poor Mr. Harper came and to be you. I always think if you had gone 
stood opposite the schoolroom window for to the bar you might have succeeded better, 
nearly an hour, and I know it was his doing and lived in London, too. I don't think 
that the band played 4 The girl I left behind Cynthia cares much where she lives, yet 
me,' when they marched out the next day. you see it has come to her." 

Poor Mr. Harper ! It was before I knew 44 What has — London ? " 
dear Mr. Kirkpatrick 1 Dear me. How 44 Oh, you dear, facetious man. Now 
often my poor heart has had to bleed in that's just the thing to have captivated a 
this life of mine ! not but what dear papa jury. I don't believe Walter will ever be 
is a very worthy man, and makes me very so clever as you are. Yet he can take 
happy. He would spoil me, indeed, if I Cynthia to Paris, and abroad, and every- 

would let him. Still he is not as rich as where. I only hope all this indulgence 

Mr. Henderson." won't develop the faults in Cynthia’s 

That last sentence contained the germ character. It's a week since we heard from 

of Mrs. Gibson's present grievance. Having her, and I did write so particularly to ask 
married Cynthia, as her mother put it — her for the autumn fashions before i bought 
taking credit to herself as if she had had my new bonnet. But riches arc a great 
the principal part in the achievement — snare." 

she now became a little envious of her 44 Be thankful you are spared temptation, 
daughter's good fortune in being the wife my dear.” 

of a young, handsome, rich, and moderately 44 No, I'm not. Everybody likes to be 
fashionable man, who lived in London She tempted. And, after all, it's very easy to 
naively expressed her feelings on this sub- resist temptation, if one wishes." 
ject to her husband one day when she was “ I don't find it so easy," said her hus- 
really not feeling quite well, and when con- band. 

sequently her annoyances were much more 44 Here's medicine for you, mamma," said 
present to her mind than her sources of Molly, entering with a letter held up in her 
happiness. hand. 44 A letter from Cynthia." 

44 It is such a pity! "said she, 44 that I 44 Oh, you dear little messenger of good 
was born when I was. I should so have news ! There was one of the heathen dei- 
liked to belong to this generation." ties in Mangnall’s questions whose office it 

44 That’s sometimes my own feeling” said 1 was to bring news. The letter is dated 
he. 44 So many new views seem to be from Calais. They're coming home ! She's 
opened in science, that I should like, if it bought me a shawl and a bonnet ! The 
were possible, to live till their reality was dear creature ! Always thinking of others 
ascertained, and one saw what they led to. before herself: good fortune cannot spoil 
But I don’t suppose that's your reason, my her. They've a fortnight left of their holi- 
dear, for wishing to be twenty or thirty day ! Their house is not quite ready ; 
years younger." they’re, coming here. Oh, now, Mr. Gibson, 

44 No, indeed. And I did not put it in we must have the new dinner service at 
that hard unpleasant way ; I only said I Watts’s I've set my heart on so long ! 
should like to belong to this generation. 4 Home’ Cynthia calls this house. I’m sure 
To tell the truth, I was thinking of Cyn- it has been a home to her, poor darling ! I 
thia. Without vanity, I believe I was as doubt if there is another man in the world 
pretty as she is — *when I was a girl, I who would have treated his stepdaughter 
mean ; I had not her dark eye-lashes, but like dear papa ! And, Molly, you must 
then my nose was straighter. And now have a new gown." 

look at the difference ! I have to live in a 44 Come, come ! Remember I belong to 
little country town with three servants, the last generation,” said Mr. Gibson, 
and no carriage ; and she with her inferior 44 And Cynthia will not notice what I 

f ood looks will live in Sussex Place, and wear," said Molly, bright with pleasure at 
eep a man and a brougham, and I don't the thought of seeing her again, 
know what. But the fact is, in this genera- 44 No! but Walter will. He has such a 
tion there are so many more rich young quick eve for dress, and I think I rival pa- 
men than there were when I was a girl.” pa ; if lie is a good stepfather, I’m a good 
44 Oh, oh ! so that's your reason, is it, my stepmother, and I could not bear to see my 
dear. If you had been young now you Molly shabby, and not looking her best. I 
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must have a new gown too. It won't do to 
look as if we had nothing but the dresses 
which we wore at the wedding ! ” 

But Molly stood against the new gown 
for herself, and urged that if Cynthia and 
Walter were to come to visit them often, 
they had better see them as they really 
were, in dress, habits, and appointments. 
When Mr. Gibson had left the room, Mrs. 
Gibson 9oftly reproached Molly for her ob- 
stinacy. 

“ You might have allowed me to beg for 
a new gown for you, Molly, when you knew 
how much I admired that figured silk at 
Brown's the other day. And now, of 
course, I can’t be so selfish as to get it for 
myself, and you to have nothing. You 
should leaigi to understand the wishes of 
other people. Still, on the whole, you are 
a dear, sweet girl, and I only wish — well, 
I know what I wish ; only dear papa does 
not like it to be talked about. And now 
cover me up close, and let me go to sleep, 
and dream about my dear Cynthia and my 
new shawl ! * 


Here the story is broken off and it can nev- 
er be finished. What promised to be the 
crowning work of a life is a memorial of 
death. A few days longer, and it would 
have been a triumphal column, crowned 
with a capital of feBtal leaves and flowers : 
now it is another sort of column — one 
of those sad white pillars which stand bro- 
ken in the churchyard. 

But if the work is not quite complete, 
little remains to be added to it, and that 
little has been distinctly reflected into our 
minds. We know that Roger Hamley will 
marry Molly, and that is what we are most 
concerned about. Indeed, there was little 
else to tell. Had the writer lived, she 
would have sent her hero back to Africa 
forthwith ; and those scientificparts of Af- 
rica are a long way from Hamley ; and 
there is not much to choose between a long 
distance and a long time. How many hours 
are there in twenty-four when you are all 
alone in a desert place, a thousand miles 
from the happiness which might be yours to 
take — if you were there to take it ? How 
many, when from the sources of the Topin- 
ambo your heart flies back ten times a aay, 
like a carrier-pigeon, to the one only source 
of future good for you, and ten times a day 
returns with its message undelivered ? 
Many more than are counted on the calen- 
dar. So Roger found. The days were 
weeks that separated him from the time 
when Molly gave him a certain little flower, 
and months from the time which divorced 


him from Cynthia, whom he had began to 
doubt before he knew for certain that she 
was never much worth hoping lor. And if 
such were his days, what was the slow pro- 
cession of actual weeks and months in those 
remote and solitary places? They were 
like years of a stay-at-home life, with liber- 
ty and leisure to see that nobody was court- 
ing Molly meanwhile. The effect of this 
was, that long before the term of his en- 
gagement was ended all that Cynthia had 
been to him was departed from Roger's 
mind, and all that Molly was and might be 
to him filled it full. 

He returned ; but when he saw Molly 
again he remembered that to her the time 
of his absence might not have seemed so 
long, and was oppressed with the old dread 
that she would think him fickle. Therefore 
this young gentleman, so self-reliant and so 
lucid in scientific matters, found it difficult 
after all to tell Molly how much he hoped 
she loved him ; and might have blundered 
if he had not thought of beginning by 
showing her the flower that was plucked 
from the nosegay. How charmingly that 
scene would have been drawn, had Mrs. 
Gaskell lived to depict it, we can only im- 
agine : that it would have been charming 
— especially in what Molly did, and looked, 
and said — we know. 

Roger and Molly are married ; and if 
one of them is happier than the other, it is 
Molly. Her husband has no need to draw 
upon the little fortune which is to go to poor 
Osborne’s boy, for he becomes professor at 
some great scientific institution, and wins 
his way in the world handsomely. The 
squire is almost as happy in this marriage 
a9 his son. If any one suffers for it, it is 
Mr. Gibson. But he takes a partner, so as 
to get a chance of running up to London 
to stay with Molly for a few days now and 
then, and 44 to get a little rest from Mrs. 
Gibson.” Of what was to happen to Cyn- 
thia after her marriage the author was not 
heard to say much, and, indeed, it does not 
seem that anything needs to be added. 
One little anecdote, however, was told of 
her by Mrs. Gaskell, which is very charac- 
teristic. One day, when Cynthia and her 
husband were on a visit to Hamley, Mr. 
Henderson learned for the first time, 
through an innocent casual remark of Mr. 
Gibson's, that the famous traveller, Roger 
Hamley, was known to tho family. Cyn- 
thia had never happened to mention it. 
How well that little incident, too, would 
have been described ! 

But it is useless to speculate upon what 
would have been done by the delicate strong 
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hand which can create no more Molly Gib- 
sons — no more Roger Hamley s. We have 
repeated, in this brief note, all that is known 
of her designs for the story, which would 
have been completed in another chapter. 
There is not so much to regret, then, so far 
as this novel is concerned; indeed, the re- 
grets of those who knew her are less for the 
loss of the novelist than of the woman — 


one of the kindest and wisest of her time. 
But yet, for her own sake as a novelist alone, 
her untimely death is a matter for deep re- 
gret It is clear in this novel of Wives and 
Daughters , in the exquisite little story that 
preceded it, Cousin Phillis , and in Sylvia's 
Lovers , that Mrs. C 


vers, that Mrs. Gaskell had within these 


five years started upon a new career with 
all the freshness of youth, and with a mind 
which seemed to have put off its clay and to 
have been bom again. But that 44 put off 
its clay ” must be taken in a very narrow 
sense. All minds are tinctured more or less 


with the 44 muddy vesture ” in which they 
are contained ; but few minds ever showed 
less of base earth than Mrs. Gaskell’s. It was 


so at all times ; but lately even the original 
slight tincture seemed to disappear. While 
vou read any one of the last three books we 
nave named, you feel yourself caught out of 
an abominable wicked world, crawling with 
selfishness and reeking with base passions, 
into one where there is much weakness, 
many mistakes, sufferings long and bitter, 
but where it is possible for people to live 
calm and wholesome lives; ana, what is 
more, you feel that this is at least as real a 
world as the other. The kindly spirit which 
thinks no ill looks out of her pages irradiate ; 
and while we read them, we breathe the pu- 
rer intelligence which prefers to deal with 
emotions and passions which have a living 
root in minds within the pale of salvation, 
and not with those which rot without it. 
This spirit is more especially declared in 
Cousin Phillis and Wives and Daughters — 
their author's latest works ; they seem to 
show that for her the end of life was not de- 


scent amongst the clods of the valley, but 
ascent into the purer air of the heaven-aspir- 
ring hills. 

We are saying nothing now of the merely 
intellectual qualities displayed in these later 
works. Twenty years to come, that may 
be thought the more important question of 
the two ; in the presence of her grave we 
cannot think so ; but it is true, all the same, 
that as mere works of art and observation, 
these later novels of Mrs. Gaskell's are 


among the finest of our time. There is a 
scene in Cousin Phillis — where Holman, 
making hay with his men, ends the day with 


a psalm — which is not excelled as a picture 
in all modern fiction ; and the same may be 
said of that chapter of this last story in which 
Roger smokes a pipe with the Squire after 
the quarrel with Osborne. There is little 
in either of these scenes, or in a scare of 
others which succeed each .other like gems 
in a cabinet, which the ordinary novel-mar- 
ker could 44 seize.” There is no 41 material” 
for him in half-a-dozen farming men singing 
hymns in a field, or a discontented old gen- 
tleman smoking tobacco with his son. Still 
less could he avail himself of the miseries of 
a little girl sent to be happy in a fine house 
full of fine people ; but it is just in such, 
things as these that true genius appears 
brightest and most unapproachable. It is 
the same with the personages in Mrs. Gas- 
kell's works. Cynthia is one of the moat 
difficult characters which have ever been at- 
tempted in our time. Perfect art always 
obscures the difficulties it overcomes ; and it 
is not till we try to follow the processes by 
which such a character as the Tito of Ro- 
mola is created, for instance, that we begin 
to understand what a marvellous piece of 
work it is. To be sure, Cynthia was not so 
difficult, nor is it nearly so great a creation 
as that splendid achievement of art and 
thought — of the rarest art, of the profound- 
est thought. But she also belongs to the 
kind of characters which are conoeived only 
in minds large, clear, harmonious and just, 
and which can be portrayed fully and with- 
out flaw only by hands obedient to the finest 
motions of the mind. Viewed in this light, 
Cynthia is a more important piece of work 
even than Mollv, delicately as she is drawn, 
and true and harmonious as that picture is 
also. And what we have said of Cynthia 
may be said with equal truth of Osborne 
Hamley. The true delineation of a charac- 
ter like that is as fine a test of art as the 
painting of a foot or a hand, which also 
seems so easy, and in which perfection is 
most rare. In this case the work is perfect. 
Mrs. Gaskell has drawn a dozen characters 
more striking than Osborne since she wrote 
Mary Barton, but notone which shows more 
exquisite finish. 

Another thing we may be permitted to no- 
tice, because it lias a great and general sig- 
nificance. It may be true that this is not 
exactly the place for criticism, but since 
we are writing of Osborne Hamley, we can- 
not resist pointing out a peculiar instance 
of the subtler conceptions which underlie all 
really considerable works. Here are Os- 
borne and Roger, two men who, in every 
particular that can be seized for description, 
are totally different creatures. Body and 
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mind they are quite unlike. They have dif- 
ferent tastes; they take different ways: 
they are men of two sorts, which, in the so 
ciety sense, never “ know ” each other ; and 
yet, never did brotherly blood run more 
manifest than in the veins of those two. To 
make that manifest without allowing the ef- 
fort to peep out for a single moment, would 
be a triumph of art ; but it is a “ touch be- 
yond the reach of art ” to make their like- 
ness in unlikeness so natural a thing that 
we no more wonder about it than we won- 
der at seeing the fruit and the bloom on 
the same bramble: we have always seen 
them there together in blackberry season, 
and do not wonder about it nor think about 
it at all. Inferior writers, even some writers 
who are highly accounted, would have re- 
velled in the “contrast,” persuaded that 
they were doing a fine anatomical dramatic 
thing by bringing it out at every opportu- 
nity. To the author of Wives and Daughters 
this sort of anatomy was mere dislocation. 
She began by having the people of her story 
born in the usual way, and not built up like 
the Frankenstein monster ; and thus when 
Squire Hamley took a wife, it was then 


provided that his two boys should be as 
naturally one and diverse as the fruit and 
the bloom on the bramble. “ It goes 
without speaking.” These differences are 
precisely what might have been expected 
from the union of Squire Hamley with the 
town-bred, refined, delicate-minded woman 
whom he married ; and the affection of the 
young men, their kind-ness (to use the word 
in its old and new meanings at once) is 
nothing but a reproduction of those impal- 
pable threads or love which bound the 
equally diverse father and mother in bonds 
faster than the ties of blood. 

But we will not permit ourselves to write 
any more in this vein. It is unnecessary to 
demonstrate to those who know what is 
and what is not true literature that Mrs. 
Gaskell was gifted with some of the choicest 
faculties bestowed upon mankind ; that these 
grew into greater strength and ripened into 
greater beauty in the decline of her days ; 
and that she has gifted us with some of tl^e 
truest, purest woifcs of fiction in the lan- 
guage. And she was herself what her works 
show her to have been — a wise, good wo- 
man. — [ Ed. Cornhill Magazine.] 


THE TRUE GOLDEN AGE. 

Childhood’s the only golden age ; 

Then had I many a fairy vassal, 

Then even the miser who lived on the hill 
Was Giant Despair, of Doubting Castle. 

Everything my fancy changed 

To the wonderful dreams of nursery-lore, 

And I walk’d in the fir-tree wood in fear 
Of meeting the Giant Blunderbore. 

I dreaded the cat with the brassy eyes 
Glaring with phosphorescent lights ; 

For I knew on such steeds the witches ride, 
Chasing the moon on the summer nights. 

And well I knew that the fern-leaves hid 
Sleeping fairies and elves by dozens, 


And mushrooms sprang wherever there danced 
Titania’s chiefs or Oberon’s cousins. 

The sunset brought me faces grim, 

Glaring out from the fiery doors ; 

And often I saw in the moonlit clouds 
Angels who paced the starry floors. 

Now, the rainbow itself seems black ; 

The only giant I meet is Care ; 

The wolf is growling outside the door, 

And the bailiffs step I hear on the stair. 

Childhood’s the only golden age ; 

Then had I many a fairy vsssal, 

Then even the miser who lived on the hill 
Was Giant Despair, of Doubting Castle. 

— All the Year Round. 
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PART vm. — CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE NEST WITH STRANGE 44 BIRDS ” IN IT. 

To the Swan’s Nest, very differently ten- 
anted from what we saw it at the opening 
of our story, we have now to condu ct our 
reader. Its present occupant, 44 the acquisi- 
tion to any neighbourhood,” as the house- 
agent styled him, was Colonel Sewell. 

Lady Lend rick had taken the place for 
her son, on finding that Sir William would 
not extend his hospitality to him. She had 
taken the precaution not merely to pay a 
year’s rent in advance, but to make a num- 
ber of changes in the house and its depen- 
dencies, which she hoped might render the 
residence more palatable to him, and recon- 
cile him in some degree to its isolation and 
retirement. 

The Colonel was, however, one of those 
men — they are numerous enough in this 
world — who canvass the mouth of the gift- 
horse, and have few scruples in detecting 
the signs of his age. lie criticised the 
whole place with a most commendable 
frankness. It was a 44 poky little hole. It 
was dark, it was low ceilinged. It was full 
of inconveniences. The furniture was old- 
fashioned. You had to mount two steps 
into the drawing-room, and go down three 
into the dining-room. He had to cross a 
corridor to his bath-room, and there was a 
great Tudor window in the small breakfast 
parlour, and made one feel as if sitting in a 
lantern.” 

As for the stables, 41 he wouldn’t put a don- 
key into them.” No light, no ventilation, 
no anything, in short. To live surrounded 
with so many inconveniences was the most 
complete assertion of his fallen condition, 
and, as he said, 14 he had never realized his 
fall in the world till he settled down in that 
miserable Nest.” 

There are men whose especial delight it 
is to call your attention to their impaired 
condition, their threadbare coat, their 
patched shoes, their shabby equipage, or 
their sorry dwelling, as though they were 
framing a sort of indictment against Fate 
and setting forth the hardships of persons 
of merit like them being subjected to this 
unjustifiable treatment by Fortune. 

44 1 suppose you never thought to see me 
reduced to this,” is the burden of their 
song ; and it is very strange how, by mere 
repetition and iusi stance, these people es- 
tablish for themselves a sort of position, and 
oblige the world to yield them a black-mail 
of respect and condolence. 

44 This was not the sort of tipple I used to 


set before you once on a time, old fellow," 
will be uttered by one of whose hospitalities 
you have never partaken. 44 It was anoth- 
er guess sort of beast I gave you for a mount 
when we met last,” will be said by a man 
who never rose above a cob pony ; and one 
is obliged to yield a kind of polite assent to 
such balderdash, or stand forward as a pub- 
lic prosecuter and arraign the rascal for a 
humbug. 

In this self-commiseration Sewell was a 
master, and there was not a corner of the 
house he did not make the but of his ridi- 
cule — to contrast its littleness and vulgar- 
ity with the former ways and belongings of 
his own once splendour. 

44 You’re capital fellows,” said he to a 
party of officers from the neighbouring gar- 
rison, 44 to come and see me in this dog-hole. 
Try and find a chair you can sit on, and 
I’ll ask my wife if we can give you some 
dinner. You remember me up at Rangoon, 
Hobbes ? another guess sort of place, wasn’t 
it ? I bad the Rajah’s i>alace and four ele- 
phants at mv orders. At Guzerat too I 
was the Resident, and by Jove I never 
dreamed of coming down to this ! ” 

Too indolent or too indifferent to care 
where or how she was lodged, his wife 
gave no heed to his complaints, beyond a 
little half-supercilious smile as he uttered 
them. 44 If a fellow will marry, however, he 
deserves it all,” was his usual wind-up to all 
bis lamentations ; and in this he seemed to 
console himself by the double opportunity 
of pitying himself and insulting Ins wife. 

All that Colonel Cave and his officers 
could say in praise of the spot, its beauty, 
its neatness, and its comfort, were only 
fresh aliment to his depreciation, and he 
more than half implied that possibly the 
place was quite good enough for them, but 
that was not exactly the question at issue. 

Some men go through life permitted to 
say scores of things for which their neigh- 
bour would be irrevocably cut and excluded 
from society. Either that the world is 
amused at their bitterness, or that it is 
regarded as a malady, far worse to him 
who bears than to him who witnesses it 
— whatever the reason — people endure 
these men, and make even a sort of vicious 
pets of them. Sewell was of this order, and 
a fine specimen too. 

All the men around him were his equals 
in every respect, and yet there was not one 
of them who did not accept a position of 
quiet, unresisting inferiority to him for the 
sake of his bad temper and his bad tongue. 
It was 44 his way,” they said, and they bore 
it 
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He was a consummate adept in all the de- 
tails of a household ; and his dinners were 

S erfection, his wine good, and his servants 
rilled to the very acme of discipline. 
These were not mean accessories to any 
pretension ; and as they sat over their clar- 
et, a pleasanter and more social tone suc- 
ceeded than the complaining spirit of their 
host had at first promised. 

The talk was chiefly professional. Pipe- 
clay will ever assert its pre-eminence, and 
with reason ; for it is a grand leveller ; and 
Smooks, who joined three months ago, may 
have the Army List as well by heart as 
the oldest major in the service; and so they 
discussed, Where was* Hobson ? what made 
Jobson sell out ? how did Bobson get out 
of that scrape with the paymaster? and 
how long will Dobson be able to live at his 
present rate in that light cavalry corps ? 
Everything that fell from them showed the 
most thorough intimacy with the condition, 
the fortune, and the prospects of the 
men they discussed — familiarity there was 
enough of, but no friendship. No one 
seemed to trouble himself whctner the sick- 
leave or the sell-out meant hopeless calam- 
ity — all were dashed with a species of] 
well-bread fatalism that was astonished with 
nothing, rejoiced at nothing, repined at 
nothing. 

“I wish Trafford would make up his 
mind ! ” cried one. 44 Three weeks ago he 
told me positively he would leave, and now 
^hear he offered Cray croft three thousand 
pounds to retire from the majority.” 

44 That’s true ; Craycroft told me so him- 
self ; but old Joe is a wily bird, and he’ll 
not be taken so easily.” 

‘‘ He's an eldest son now.” broke in anoth- 
er. 44 What does he care whether he be 
called major or captain ? ” 

“ An eldest son ! ” cried Sewell, sudden- 
ly ; 44 how is that ? When I met him at the 
Uape.he spoke of an elder brother.” 

44 So he had then, but lie’s 4 off the hooks.* ” 
44 1 don’t think it matters much,” said the 
Colonof. 44 The bulk of the property is dis- 
entailed, and Sir Hugh can leave it how he 
likes.’* 

44 That's what I call downright shameful,” 
said one; but he was the minority, for a 
number of voices exclaimed — 

44 And perfectly right ; that law of primo- 
geniture is a positive barbarism.’* 

While the dispute waxed warm and noisy, 
Sewell questioned the Colonel closely about 
Trafford — how it happened that the entail 
was removed, and why there was reason to 
suppose that Sir Hugh and his son were not 
on terms of friendship. 


Cave was frank enough when he spoke of 
the amount of the fortune and the extent of 
the estate, but used a careful caution in 
speaking of family matters, merely hinting 
that Trafford had gone very fast, spent a 
deal of money, had his debts twice paid by 
his father, and was now rather in the pos- 
ition of a reformed spendthrift, making a 
good character for prudence and economy. 

44 And where is he V —p not in Ireland ? ” 
asked Sewell, eagerly. 

44 No ; he is to join on Monday. I got a 
hurried note from him this morning, dated 
Holyhead. You said you had met him V ” 

44 Yes, at the Cape ; he used to come and 
dine with us there occasionally.” 

44 Did yon liko him ? ’* 

44 In a way. Yes, I think he was a nice 
fellow — that is, he might be made a nice 
fellow, but it was always a question into 
what hands he fell ; he was at the same time 
pliant and obstinate. lie would always im- 
itate — he would never lead. So he seemed 
to me ; but, to tell you the truth, I left him 
a good deal to the women ; lie was too young 
and too fresh for a man like myself.” 

44 You are rather hard on him,” said 
Cave, laughing ; 4i but you are partly right. 
He has, however, fine qualities — he is gen- 
erous and trustful to any extent.** 

44 Indeed ! ” said Sewell, carelessly, as he 
bit off the end of a cigar. 

44 Nothing would make him swerve from 
his word ; and if placed in a difficulty where 
a friend was involved, his own interests 
would be the last he*d think of.” 

44 ,Vcry fine, all that. Are you drinking 
claret? — if so, finish that decanter, ana 
let’s have a fresh bottle.” 

Cave declined to take more wine, and he 
arose, with the rest, to repair to the draw- 
ing-room for coffee. 

It was not very usual for Sewell to ap- 
proach his wife or notice her in society ; 
now, however, he drew a chair near her as 
she sat at the fire, and, iri a low whisper, 
said — “I have some pleasant news for 
you.” 

“Indeed!” she said, coldly — 44 what a 
strange incident.” 

44 You mean it is a strange channel for 
pleasant news to come through, perhaps,” 
said he, with a curl of his lip. 

44 Possibly that is what I meant,” said she, 
as quietly as before. 

44 None of these fine-lady airs with me, 
madam,” said he, reddening with anger; 
44 there are no two people in Europe ought 
to understand each other better than we 
do.” 

44 In that I quite agree with you.** 
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“ And as such is the case, affectations are 
dean thrown away, madam ; we can have 
no disguises for each other.” 

A very slight inclination of her head 
seemed to asseut to this remark* but she did 
not speak. 

“We came to plain speaking many a day 
ago,” said he, with increased bitterness in 
his tone. “ I don’t see why we are to fore- 
go the advantage of it now — do you ? ” 

44 By no means. Speak as plainly as you 
wjsh ; I am quite ready to hear you.” 

44 You have managed, however, to make 
people observe us,” muttered he between 
nis teeth — 44 it's an old trick of yours, mad- 
am. You can play martyr at the shortest 
notice.” He rose hastily and moved to 
another part of the room, where a very 
npisy group were arranging a party for 
pool at billiards. 

“ Won’t you have me ? ” cried Sewell in 
his ordinary tone. “ Pm a perfect boon at 
pool ; for Pin the most unlucky dog in ev- 
erything.” 

4< I scarcely think you'll expect us to be- 
lieve that* 1 said Cave, with a glance of un- 
mistakable admiration towards Mrs. Sewell. 

44 Ay,” cried Sewell, fiercely, and answer- 
ing the unspoken sentiment — 44 ay, sir, and 
that ” — he laid a stern emphasis on the word 
— 44 and that the worst luck of all.” 

44 I’ve been asking Mrs. Sewell to play a 
game with us, and she says she has no ob- 
jection,” said a young subaltern, 44 if Colo- 
nel Sewell does not dislike it.” 

44 I'll play whist then,” said Sewell. 
44 Who'll make a rubber ? — Cave, will you ? 
Here's Houghton and Mowbray — eh ! ” 

44 No, no,” said Mowbray — 44 you are all 
too good for me.” 

44 How I hate that — too good for me,” 
said Sewell. 44 Why, man, wnat better in- 
vestment could you ask for your money than 
the benefit of good teaching ? Always ride 
with the best hounds — play with the best 
players — talk with the best talkers.” 

44 And make love to the prettiest wo- 
men,” added Cave, in a whisper, as Mow- 
bray followed Mrs. Sewell into the billiard- 
room. 

44 1 heard you, Cave,” whispered Sewell, 
in a still lower whisper ; 44 there's devilish 
little escapes my ears, I promise you.” The 
bustle and preparation of the card-table 
served in part to cover Cave's confusion, but 
his cheek tingled and his hand shook with 
mingled shame and annoyance. 

Sewell saw it ally And knew how to profit 
1>y it. He liked high play, to which Cave 
generally objected; Dut he well knew that 
on the present occasion Cave would concur 


in anything to cover his, momentary sense of 
shame. 

44 Pounds and fives, I suppose,” said Sew- 
ell ; and the others bowed, and the game 
began. 

As little did Cave like three-handed 
whist, but he was in no mood to oppose any- 
thing ; for, like many men who have maae 
an awkward speech, he exaggerated the 
ipeaning through his fears, anamade it ap- 
pear absolutely monstrous to himself. 

44 Whatever you like,” was therefore his 
remark ; and he sat down to the game. 

Sewell was a skilled player; but the race 
is no more to the swift in cards than in any- 
thing else — he lost, and lost heavily. He 
undervalued his adversaries too, and, in 
consequence, he followed up his bad luck 
by increased wagers. Cave tried to mode- 
rate the ardour he displayed, and even re- 
monstrated with him on the sums they were 
staking, which, he good-humouredly re- 
marked, were far above his own preten- 
sions ; but Sewell resented the advice, and 
replied with a coarse insinuation about win- 
ners' counsels. The ill luck continued, and 
Sewell's peevishness and ill temper in- 
creased with every game. 44 What have I 
lost to you ? ” cried he, abruptly, to Cave ; 
44 it jars on my nerves every time you take 
out that cursed memorandum, so that all I 
can do is not to fling it into the fire.” 

44 I’m sure I wish you would, or that yon 
would let me do it,” said Cave, quietly. 

44 How much is it ? — not short of three 
hundred, I'll be bound.” 

44 It is upwards of five hundred,” said 
Cave, banding the book across the table. 

44 You'll have to wait for it, I promise you. 
You must give me time, for Pm in all sorts 
of messes just now.” While Cave assured 
him that there was no question of pressing 
for payment — to take nis own perfect con- 
venience — Sewell, not heeding him, went 
on, 44 This confounded place has cost me a 
pot of money. My wife, too, knows how to 
scatter her five-pound notes; in short, we 
are a wasteful lot. Shall we have one rub- 
ber more, eh ? " 

44 As you like. I am at your orders.” 

44 Let us say double or quits, then, fur the 
whole sum.” 

Cave made no reply, and seemed not to 
know how to answer. 

44 Of course if you object,” said Sewell, 
pushing back his chair from the table, as 
though about to rise, 44 there’s no more to be 
said. 

44 What do you say, Houghton ? ” asked 
Cave. 

44 Houghton has nothing to say to it ; ht 
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hasn’t won twenty pounds from me, ” said 
Sewell, fiercely. 

“Whatever you like, then,” said CaveJ 
ip a tone in which it was easy to see irrita- 
tion was with difficulty kept.under, and the 
game began. 

The game began in deep silence. The 
restrained temper of the players and the 
heavy sum together impressed them, and 
not a word was dropped. The cards fell 
upon the table with a clear, sharp sound, 
and the clink of the counters resounded 
through the room, the only noises there. 

As they played, the company from the 
billiard-room poured in and drew around 
the whist-table, at first noisily enough ; but 
seeing the deep preoccupation of the play- 
ers, their steadfast looks, their intense 
eagerness, made more striking by their 
silence, they gradually lowered their voices, 
and at last only spoke in whispers, and 
rarely. 

The first game of the rubber had been 
contested trick by trick, but ended by Cave 
winning it. The second game was won by 
Sewell, and the third opened with his deal. 

As he dealt the cards, a murmur ran 
through the bystanders that the stake was 
something considerable, and the interest in- J 
creased in consequence. A few trifling 
bets were laid on the issue, and one of the 
group, in a voice slightly raised above the 
rest, said, “ I’ll back Sewell for a pony.” 

“ I beg you will not, sir,*' said Sewell, 
turning fiercely round. “ I'm in bad luck 
already, and I don't want to be swamped 
altogether. There, sir, your interference 
has made me misdeal,” cried he, passion- 
ately, as he fluqg the cards on the table. 

Not a word was said as Cave began his 
deal. It was too plain to every one that 
Sewell’s temper was becoming beyond con- 
trol, and that a word or a look might bring 
the gravest consequences. 

“ What cards ! " said Cave, as he spread 
his hand on the table: “ four honours, and 
nine trumps.” 

Sewell stared at them, moved his fingers 
through them * to separate and examine 
them, and then, turning his head round, he 
looked behind. It was his wife was stand- 
ing at. the back of his chair, calm, pale, and 
collected. “ By Heaven 1 ” cried he, sav- 
agely, “ I knew who was there as well as if 
I saw her. The moment Cave spread out 
his cards, I’d have taken my oath that she 
was standing over me.” 

She moved hastily away at the ruffianly 
speech* and a low murmur of indignant 
anger filled the room. Cavq and Houghton 


quitted the table, and mingled with the 
others ; but Sewell sat still, tearing up the 
cards one by one, with a quiet, methodical 
persistence that betrayed no passion. 
“ There ! ” said he, as he threw the last 
fragment from him, “ you shall never bring 
good or bad luck to any one more.” With 
the ease of one to whom such paroxysms 
were not unfrequent, he joined in the con- 
versation of a group of young men, and 
with a familiar jocularity soon set them at 
their ease towards him ; and then, drawing 
his arm within Cave’s, he led him apart, ana 
said, “ I’ll go over to the Barrack to-morrow 
an I breakfast with you. I have just 
thought of how I can settle this little debt.” 

“ Oh, don't distress yourself about that,” 
said Cave. “ I beg you will not let it give 
you a moment's uneasiness.” 

“ Good fellow I ” said Sewell, clapping him 
on the shoulder ; “ but I have the means of 
doing it without inconvenience, as I'll show 
you to-morrow. Don't go yet; don't let 
our fellows go. We are going to have a 
roil, or a devilled biscuit, or something.” 
He walked over and rang the bell, and then 
hastily passed on into a smaller room, 
where his wife was sitting on a sofa, an old 
doctor of the regiment seated at her side. 

“ I won't interrupt the consultation,” 
said Sewell, “ but I nave just one word to 
say.” He leaned over the back of the sofa, 
and whispered in her ear, “ Your friend 
Trafford is become an eldest son. He is at 
the Bilton Hotel, Dublin ; write and ask 
him here. Say I have some cock-shooting 

— there are harriers in the neighborhood. 
Are you listening to me, madam ? ” said he, 
in a harsh, hissing voice, for she had half 
turned away her head, and her face had 
assumed an expression of sickened disgust. 
She nodded, but did not speak. “ Tell him 
that I’ve spoken to Cave — he'll make his 
leave all right — that I'll do my best to 
make the place pleasant to him, and that 

— in fact, I needn't try to teach you to 
write a sweet note. You understand me, 
eh ? ” 

“ Oh, perfectly,” said she, rising, and a 
livid paleness now spread over her face, 
and even her lips were bloodless. 

“ I was too abrupt with my news. I 
ought to have been more considerate; I 
ought to have known it might overcome 
you,” said he, with a sneering bitterness. 
“Doctor, you'll have to give Airs. Sewell 
some cordial, some restorative — that’s the 
name for it. She was overcome by some 
tidings I brought her. Even pleasant news 
will startle us occasionally. As the French 
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comedy has it, ‘ La joie fait peur,’ ” and 
with a listless, easy air he sauntered away 
into another room. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

SEWELL VISITS CAVE. 

Punctual to his appointment, Sewell ap- 
peared at breakfast the next morning with 
Colonel Cave. Of all the ill humour and 
bad conduct of the night before, not a trace 
now was to be seen. He was easy, courte- 
ous, and affable. He even made a half-jest- 
ing apology for his late display of bad tem- 
per; attributing it to an attack of coming 
gout. “ So long as the malady,” said he, 
<k is in a state of menace, one’s nerves be- 
come so fine strung, that there is no name 
for the irritability ; but when once a good 
honest seizurebas taken place, a man recov- 
ers himself, aud stands up to his suffering 
manfully and well. 

» 4 To-day, for instance,” said be, pointing 
to a shoe divided by long incisions, 44 I have 
got my enemy fixed, and I let him do his 
worst.” 

The breakfast proceeded pleasantly; 
Cave was in admiration of his guest’s agree- 
ability ; for he talked away, not so much of 
things, as of people. He had, in a high de- 
gree, that man-of-the-world gift of knowing 
something about every one. No name could 
turn up of which he could not tell you some- 
thing the owner of it had said or done, and 
these “ scratch ” biographies are often very 
amusing, particularly when struck off with 
the readiness of a practised talker. 

It was not, then, merely that Sewell ob- 
literated every memory of the evening be- 
fore, but he made Cave forget the actual 
object for which he had come that morning. 
Projects, besides, for future pleasure did 
Sewell throw out, like a man who had both 
the leisure, the means, and the taste for en- 
joyment. Tliere was some capital shooting 
he had just taken; his neighbour, an old 
squire, had never eared for it, and let him 
have it “ for a song.” They were going to 
get up hack races too, in the Park — “ half- 
a-dozen hurdles and a double ditch to tum- 
ble over,” a* he said, 44 will amuse our garri- 
son fellows — and my wife has some theatri- 
cal intentions — if you will condescend to 
help her.” 

Sewell talked with that blended munifi- 
cence and shiftiness which seems a specialty 
with a certain order of men. Nothing was 
too costly to be done, and yet everything 
must be accomplished with a dexterity that 


was almost a dodge. The men of this gift 
are great scene-painters. They dash you off 
a view — be it a wood or a rich interior, a 
terraced garden or an Alpine hut — in a 
few loose touches. Ay, and they “ smudge ” 
them out again before criticism has nad 
time to deal with them. 44 By the way,” cried 
he, suddenly, stopping in the full swing of 
some description of a possible regatta, 44 I 
was half forgetting what brought me here 
this morning. I am in your debt, Cave.” 

He stopped as though his speech needed 
some rejoinder, and Cave grew very red and 
very uneasy — tried to say something — any 
thing — but could not. The fact was, that, 
like a man who had never in all his life ad- 
ventured on high play or risked a stake 
that could possibly be of importance to him, 
he felt pretty much the same amount of dis- 
tress at having won as he would have felt 
at having lost. He well knew that if by any 
mischance he had incurred such a loss as a 
thousand pounds, it would have been a most 
serious embarrassment — by what right, then, 
had he won it ? Now, although feelings of 
this sort were about the very last to find 
entrance into Sewell’s heart, he well knew 
that there were men who were liable to 
them, just as there were people who were 
disposed to plague or yellow fever^ and 
other maladies from which he lived remote. 
It was, then, with a sort of selfish motive 
that he saw Cave’s awkward hesitating man- 
ner, and read the marks of the shame that 
was overwhelming him.” 

“ A heavy sum too,” said Sewell, jaunti- 
ly ; 44 we went the whole 4 pot ’ on that last 
rubber.” 

“I wish I could forget it — I mean,” mut- 
tered Cave, 44 1 wish we 6ould both forgot 
it” 

44 1 have not the least objection to that,” 
said Sewell, gayly ; 44 only let it first be 
paid.” 

44 Well, but — what I mean was — what I 
wanted to say, or rather, what I hoped — 
was — in plain words, Sewell,* burst he out, 
like a man to whom desperation gave cour- 
age, — 44 in plain words, I never intended to 
play such stakes as we played last night — 

I never have — I never will again.” 

44 Not to give me my revenge ? ” said 
Sewell, laughing. 

44 No, not for anything. I don’t know 
what I’d have done — I don’t know what 
would have become of me, if I had lost ; and 
I pledge you my honour, I think the next 
worst thing is to have won.” 

44 Do you, by George ! 

“ 1 do, upon my sacred word of honour. 
My first thoughts on waking this morning 
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were more wretched t han they have been for 
any day in the la-t twenty years of life, for I 
was thoroughly ashamed of myself.” 

“ You’ll not find many men afflicted with 
your malady, Cave ; and, at all events, it’s 
not contagious.” 

“ I know nothing about that,’* said Cave, 
half irritably ; “ 1 never was a play man, 
and have little pretension to understand 
their feelings.” 

44 They haven’t got any,” said Sewell, as 
he lit his cigar. 

44 Perhajis not ; so much the worse for 
them. I can only say, if the misery of losing 
be only proportionate to the shame of win- 
ning, I doivt envy a gambler ; such an ex- 
ample, too, to exhibit to my young officers. 
It was too bad — too bad.”* 

41 1 declare I don’t understand this,” said 
Sewell, carelessly ; 4 * when I commanded a 
battalion, I never imagined I was obliged to 
be a model to the subs Or the junior cap- 
tains.” The tone of banter went, this time, 
to the quick, and Cave (lushed a deep crim- 
son, and said, 

44 I’m not sorry that my ideas of my duty 
are different ; though, in the present case, 
I have failed to fulfil it.” 

“ Well, well, there’s nothing to grow an- 
gry about,” said Sewell, laughing, “ even 
though you won’t give me my revenge. My 
present business is to b >ok up,” and, as he 
spoke, he sat down at the table, and drew 
a roll of papers from his pocket, and laid it 
before him. 

44 You distress me greatly by all this, Sew- 
ell,” said Cave, whose agitation now almost 
overcame him. “ Cannot we hit upon some 
way? can’t we let it lie over? I mean — is 
there no arrangement by which this cursed 
affair can be deferred ; you understand 
me?" 

44 Not in the least. Su *h things are never 
deferred without loss of honour to the man 
in default. The Brake that a man risks is 
supposed to be in his pocket, otherwise play 
becomes trade, and accepts all the vicissi- 
tudes of trade.” 

44 It's the first time I ever beard them 
contrasted to the disparagement of honest 
industry.” 

44 And I call billiards, tennis, whist, ecar- 
t£, honest industries too, though 1 won’t call 
them trades. There, there,” said he, laugh- 
ing at the other’s look of displeasure, 44 don’t 
be afraid ; I am not going to preach these 
doctrines to your young officers, for whose 
morals you are so much concerned. Sit 
down here, and just listen to meftrone 
moment.” 


Cave obeyed, but his face showed in every 
feature bow reluctantly. 

44 1 see, Cave,” said Sewell, with a quiet 
smile — 4k I see you want to do me a favour 
— so you shall. I am obliged to own that I 
am an exception to the theory I have just 
now enunciated. I staked a thousand 
pounds, and I had not the money in my 
! pocket. Wait a moment — don’t interrupt 
I me. I had not the money in gold or 
I bank notes, but I bad it here ” — and be 
touched the papers before him — 44 in a form 
equally solvent, only that it required that 
he who won the money should be not a 
mere acquaintance, but a friend — a friend 
to whom I could speak with freedom and in 
confidence. This,” said be, 44 is a bond for 
twelve hundre^ pounds, given by my wife’s 
guardian in satisfaction of a loan once made 
to him; he was a man of large fortune, 
which he squandered away recklessly, leav- 
ing but a small estate, which he could neither 
sell nor alienate. Upon this property this 
is a mortgage. As an old friend of my 
father-in-law — a very unworthy one, by 
the way — I could not of course press him 
for the interest, and, as you will see, it has 
never been paid ; and there is now a bal- 
ance of some hundred pounds additional 
| against him. Of this I could not speak, for 
another reason — we are not without the 
hope of inheriting something by him — and 
to allude to this matter would be ruinous. 
Keep this, then. I insist upon it. I declare 
to you, if you refuse, I will sell it to- 
morrow to the first money-lender I can find, 
and send you my debt in hard cash. I’ve 
been a play man all my life, but never a 
defaulter ” 

j There was a tone of proud indignation 
in the way he spoke that awed Cave to si- 
lence ; for in good truth he was treating of 
themes of which he knew nothing what- 
ever : and of the sort of influences which 
swayed gamblers, of the rules that guided, 
and the conventionalities that bound them, 
he was profoundly ignorant. 

44 You’ll uot get your money, Cave,” re- 
sumed Sewell, 44 till this old fellow dies ; 
but you will be paid at last — of that I can 
assure you. Indeed, if by any turn of luck 
I was in funds myself, I’d like to redeem it. 
All I ask is, therefore, that you’ll not dis- 
pose of it, but hold it over in your own pos- 
session till the day — and I hope it may be 
an early one — it will be payable.” 

Cave was in no humour to dispute any- 
thing. There was no condition to which 
he would not have acceded, so heartily 
ashamed and abashed was he by the poei- 
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tion in which he found himself. What he 
really would have liked best, would have 
been to refuse the bond altogether, and say, 
Pay when you like, how you like, or, better 
still, not at all. This of course was not 
possible, and he accepted the terms pro- 
posed to him at once. 

^ “ It shall be all as you wish,” said he, hur- 
riedly. “ I will do everything you desire ; 
only, let me assure you that I would infi- 
nitely rather this paper remained in your 
keeping than in mine. I’m a careless fel- 
low about documents,” added he, trying to 
put the matter on the lesser ground of a 
safe custody. “ Well, well, say no more ; 
you don’t wish it, and that’s enough.” 

44 I must be able to say,” said Sewell, 
gravely, 44 that 1 never lost over night 
what I had not paid the next morning, and 
1 will even ask of you to corroborate me, 
so far as this transaction goes. There w ere 
several of your fellows at my house last 
night ; they saw what we played for, and 
that I was the loser. There will be — 
there always is — plenty of gossip about 
these things, and the first question is, 4 Has 
he booked up ? ’ I’m suie its not asking 
more than you are ready to do, to say that 
I paid my debt within twenty-four hours.” 

44 Certainly ; most willingly. I don’t know 
that any one has a right to question me on 
the matter.” 

44 1 never said be had. I only warned 
you how people will talk, and how necessa- 
ry it is to be prepared to stifle a scandal even 
before it has flared out ” 

44 It shall be cared for. I’ll do exactly as , 
you wish,” said Cave, who was too much , 
flurried to know what was asked of him, j 
and to what he was pledged. j 

44 Pm glad this is off my mind,” said Sew- 
ell, with a long sigh of relief. 44 1 lay awake 
half the night thinking of it ; for there are 
scores of fellows who are not of your stamp, 
and who would be for submitting these docu- 
ments to their lawyer, and asking, heaven ! 
knows, what this affair related to. Now I ' 
tell you frankly, I’d have given no explana- 1 
tions. He who gave that bond is, as I know, 
a consummate rascal, and has robbed me — 
that is, my wife — out of two-thirds of her 
fortune ; but my hands are tied regarding 
him. 1 couldn’t, touch him except he should 
try to take my life — a thing, by the way, he 
is auite capable of. Old Dillon, my wife’s 
father, believed him to be the best and tru- 
est of men, and my wife inherited this be- 
lief, even in the face of all the injuries he 
had worked us. She went on saying, My 
father always said, Trust Fossy : there’s at 


least one man in the world that will never 
deceive you.” 

44 What was the name you said ? ” asked 
Cave, quickly. 

44 Oh, only a nickname. I don’t want to 
mention his name. I have sealed up the 
bond with this superscription — 4 Colonel 
Sewell’s bond.’ I did this believing you 
would not question me farther ; but if you 
desire to read it over, I’ll break the envel- 
ope at once.” 

44 No, no ; nothing of the kind. Leave 
it just as it is.” 

44 So that,” said Sewell, pursuing his form- 
er line of thought, 44 this man ifot alone de- 
frauded me, but he sowed dissension be- 
tween me and*my wife. Her faith is shaken 
in him, I have no doubt ; but she’ll not 
confess it. Like a genuine woman, she 
I will persist in asserting the convictions she 
has long ceased to be held by. and quote 
this stupid letter of her father in the face of 
every fact. 

44 1 ought not to have got into these 
things,” said Sewell, as he walked impa- 
tiently down the room. 44 These family be- 
devilments should be|kept from one’s friends; 

, but the murder is out now, and you can see 
i how I stand — and see, besides, that if I 
am not always able to control riiy temper, a 
friend might find an excuse for me.” 

Cave gave a kindly nod of assent to this, 
not wishing, even by a word, to increase 
the painful embarrassment of the scene. . 

44 Heigh ho ! ” cried Sewell, throwing 
himself down in a chair, 44 there’s one care 
off my heart, at least ! I can remember a 
time when a night’s bad luck wouldn’t have 
cost me five minutes of annoyance ; but 
nowadays I have got it so hot and so heavy 
from fortune I begin not to know my- 
self.” . Then, with a sudden change of tone, 
he added — 44 When are you coming out to 
us again ? Shall we say Tuesday ? ” 

44 Wo are to be inspected on Tuesday. 
Trafford writes me that he is coming over 
with General Halkctt — whom, by the way, 
he calls a tartar — and says, 4 If the Sew- 
ells are within hail, say a kind word to 
them on my part. ” 

44 A good sort of fellow, Trafford,” said 
Sewell, carelessly. 

44 An excellent fellow — no better living ! ” 

44 A very wide-awake one too,” said Sew- 
ell, with one eye closed, and a look of in- 
tense cunning. 

44 1 never thought so. It is, to my notion, 
to the want of that faculty he owes every 
embarrassment he has ever suffered. He 
is unsuspecting to a fault.” 
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“It's not the way I read him; though painter of such scenes could desire. I say of 
perhaps I think as well of him as you ao. such scenes, because in the tableau de genre 
Td say that for his years he is one of the it is the realistic element that must pre- 
▼ery shrewdest young fellows I ever met.” dominate, and the artist’s skill is employed 
“ You astonish me ! May I ask if you in imparting to very commonplace people 
know him well ?” and costumes whatever poetry can be lent 

44 Our acquaintance is not of very old them by light and shade, by happy group- 
date, but we saw a good deal of each other ings, and, more than all these, by the in- 
at the Cape. We rode out together, dined, sinuation of some incident in which they 
played, and conversed freely together ; and are the actors — a sort of storied interest 
the impression he made upon me was that pervading the whole canvass, which gives 
every sharp lesson the world had given him immense pleasure to those who have Tittle 
he'd pay back one day or other with a com- taste for the fine arts, 
pound interest." There was plenty of colour even in the 

44 1 hope not — I fervently hope not!” landscape. The mountains had put on 
eried Cave. 44 1 had rather hear to-mor- their autumn suit, and displayed every tint 
row that he had been duped and cheated from a pale opal to a deep and gorgeous 
out of half his fortune than learn he had purple, while the river ran on in those cir- 
done one act that savoured of the — the” — cling eddies which come to the surface of 
He stopped, unable to finish, for he could water under sunshine as naturally as smiles 
not hit upon the word that might be strong to the face of flattered beauty, 
enough for his meaning, and yet not imply Colonel Sewell had invited the country- 
an offence side to witness hack races in his grounds, 

44 Say blackleg. Isn't that what you and the countiy-side had heartily responded 
want ? There's my wife's pony-chaise, to the invitation. There were the county 
I'll get a seat back to the Nest. Good- magnates in grand equipages — an earl 
bye, Cave. If Wednesday is open, give it with two postillions and outriders, a high 
to us, and tell Trafford I'd be glad to see sheriff with all his official splendours, 
him.” squires of lower degree in more composite 

Cave sat down as the door closed after vehicles, and a large array of jaunting-cars, 
the other, and tried to recall his thoughts to through all of which figured the red coats of 
something like order. What manner of the neighbouring garrison, adding to the 
man was that who had just left him ? It scene that tint of warmth in colour so dear 
was evidently a very mixed nature. Was to the painter's heart, 
it the good or the evil that predominated V The wonderful beauty of the spot, com- 
Was the unscrupulous tone he displayed the bining as it did heath-clad mountain, and 
result of a spirit of tolerance, or was it the wood, and winding river, with a spreading 
easy indifference of one who trusted noth- lake in the distance, dotted with picturesque 
ing — believed nothing ? islands, was well seconded by a glorious 

Was it possible bis estimate of Trafford autumnal day — one of those days when 
oould be correct ? and could this seemingly the very air has something of champagne 
generous and open manner cover a nature in its exhilarating quality, and gives to 
cold, calculating, and treacherous ? No, every breath of it a sense of stimulation, 
no ! That he felt to be totally out of the The first three races — they were on the 
question. flat — had gone off admirably. They were 

He thought long and intently over the well contested, well ridden, and the 44 right 
matter, but to no end; and as he rose to de- horse" the winner. All was contentment, 
posit the papers left by Sewell in his writ- therefore, on every side, to which the inter- 
mg-desk, he felt as unsettled and undecided val of a pleasant moment of conviviality 
as when he started ou the inquiry. gave hearty assistance, for now came the 

hour of luncheon ; and from the 44 swells " 
in the great marauee, and the favoured in- 
ch apter xxx. ti mates in the aining-room, to the assem- 

bled unknown in the jaunting-cars, merry 
the EACB0 OH the lawn. laughter issued, with clattering of plates 

and popping of corks, and those commingled 
A bright October morning, with a blue sounds of banter and jollity which mark 
sky and a slight, very slight, feeling of such gatherings. 

frost in the air, and a gay meeting on foot The great event of the day was, however, 
and horseback on the lawn before the yet to come off. It was a hurdle race, to 
Swan's Nest, made as pretty a picture as a which two stiff fences were to be added, in 
THIRD series. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1464 . 
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the shape of double ditches, to test the 
hunting powers of the horses. The hurdles 
were to be four feet eight in height, so that 
the course was by no means a despicable one, 
even to good cross-country riders. To give 
increased interest to the race Sewell him- 
self was to ride, and no small share of eager- 
ness existed amongst the neighbouring 
gentry to see how the new-comer would 
distinguish himself in the saddle — some 
opining he was too long of leg ; some, that he 
was too heavy ; some, that men of his age — 
he was over tive-and-thirty — begin to lose 
nerve ; and many going so far as to imply 
“ that he did not look like riding ” — a judg- 
ment whose vagueness detracts nothing 
from its force. 

u There he goes now, and he sits well 
down, too ! ” cned one, as a group of horse- 
men swept past, one of whom, mounted on 
a 44 sharp ” pony, led the way, a white Mac- 
intosh and loose overalls covering him from 
head to foot They were off' to see that the 
fences were all being properly put up, and 
in an instant were out of sight. 

44 IT1 back Tom Westenra against Sewell 
for a twenty-pound note,” cried one, stand- 
ing up on the seat of his car to proclaim the 
challenge. 

14 I’ll go further,” shouted another — “I’ll 
do it for fifty.” 

44 I’ll beat you both,” cried out a third — 
44 Til take Tom even against the field.” 

The object of all this enthusiasm was a 
smart clean-shaven little fellow, with a good 
blue eye and a pleasant countenance, who 
smoked his cigar on the seat of a drag near, 
and nodded a friendly recognition to their 
confidence. 

44 If Joe Slater was well of his fall, I’d 
rather have him than any one in the 
county,” said an old farmer, true to a man 
of his own class and standing. 

44 Here’s one can beat them both ! ” shout- 
ed another; “here’s Mr. Creagh of Lis- 
makerry ! ” and a thin, ruddy-faced, keen- 
ejed man of about fifty rode by on a low- 
sized horse, with that especial look of de- 
cision in his mouth, and the peculiar puck- 
ering about the comers, that seem to belong 
to those who traffic in horse-flesh, and who, 
it would appear, however much they may 
know about horses, understand humanity 
more thoroughly still. 

44 Are you going to ride, Creagh ? ” cried 
a friend from a high tax-cart. 

44 Maybe so, if the fences are not too big 
for me,” and a very malicious drollery twin- 
kled in his grey eye. 

44 Faix, and if they are,” said a farmer, 
44 the rest may stay at home.” 


44 1 hope you’ll ride, Creagh.” said the 
first speaker, 4 ‘ and not let these English fel- 
lows take the shine out of us. Yourself 
and Tom are the only cpunty names on the 
card.” 

44 Show it to me,” said Creagh, listlessly, 
and he took the printed list in his hand 
and conned it over, as though it had all 
been new to him. 44 They’re all soldiers, I 
see,” said he. 44 It’s Major This, and Cap- 
tain That — Who is the lady ? ” This ques- 
tion was rapidly called forth by a horse- 
woman who rode past at an easy canter in 
the midst of a group of men. She was 
dressed in a light-gray habit and hat of the 
same colour, from which a long white feath- 
er encircling the hat hung on one side. 

44 That’s Mrs. Sewell — what do you think 
of her riding ? ” 

44 If her husband has as neat a hand Fd 
rather he was out of the course. She knows 
well what she’s about.” 

44 They say there’s not her equal m the 
Park in London.” 

44 That’8 not Park riding; that’s some- 
thing very different, take my word for it. 
She could lead half the men here across the 
country.” 

Nor was she unworthy of the praise, as, 
with her hand low, her head a little for- 
ward, but her back well curved in, she sat 
firmly down in her saddle ; giving to the 
action of the horse that amount of move- 
ment that assisted the animal, but never 
more. The horse was mettlesome enough 
to require all her attention. It was his fin* 
day under a side-saddle, and he chafed at 
it, and when the heavy skirt smote his flank, 
bounded with a lunge and a stroke of his 
head that showed anger. 

44 That’s a four hundred guinea beast she’s 
on. He belongs to the tall young fellow 
that’s riding on her left.” 

44 1 like his own horse better, the liver- 
chestnut with the short legs. I wish I had 
a loan of him for the hurdle race.” 

44 Ask him, Phil ; or get the mistress there 
to ask him,” said another, laughing. 4 ‘ I’m 
mighty mistaken or he wouldn’t refuse 
her* 9 

44 Oh, is that it ? ” said Creagh, with a 
knowing look. 

44 So they tell me here, for I don’t know 
one of them myself; but the story goes that 
she was to have married that young fellow 
when Sewell carried her off.” 

44 1 most go and get a better look at 
her ! ” said Creagh, as he spurred his horse, 
and cantered away. 

44 Is any one betting ? ” said little Wes- 
tenra, as he descended from his seat on the 
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drag. “ I have not seen a man to-day with 
five pounds on the race.” 

* 4 Here's Sewell,” muttered another ; 
“ he's coming up now, and will give or take 
as much as you like.” 

“ Did you see Mrs. Sewell any of you ? ” 
asked Sewell, cavalierly, as he rode up with 
an open telegram in his hand ; and as the 
persons addressed were for the most part 
his equals, none responded to the insolent 
demand. 

“ Could you tell me, sir,” said Sewell, 
quickly altering his tone, while he touched 
nis hat to Westenra, “ if Mrs. Sewell passed 
this way ? ” 

“ I haven't the honour to know Mrs. Sew- 
ell, but I saw a lady ride past, about ten 
minutes ago, oifa black thoroughbred.” 

“ Faix, and well she rode him too,” broke 
in an old farmer. “ She took the posey out 
of that youug gentleman's button-hole, 
while her beast was jumping, and stuck it 
in her breast, as easy as I'm sitting here.” 

Sewell's face grew purple as he darted a 
look of savage anger at the speaker, and, 
turning his horse's head, he dashed out at 
speed and disappeared. 

“Peter Delaney,” said Westenra, “I 
thought you had more discretion than to 
tell such a story as that.” 

“ Begorra, Mister Tom ! I didn't know 
the mischief 1 was making till I saw the 
look he gave me ! ” 

It was not till after a Considerable search 
that Sewell came up with his wife’s party, 
who were sauntering leisurely along the 
riveMide, through a gorse-covered slope. 

“ I've had a devil of a hunt after you ! ” 
he cried, as he rode up, and the ringing 
tone of his voice was enough to intimate to 
her in what temper he spoke. “ I've some- 
thing to say to you,” said he, as though 
meant for her private ear, and the others 
drew back, and suffered them to ride on 
together. “ There's a telegram just come 
from that old beast the Chief Baron; he 
desires to see me to-night. The last train 
leaves at five, and I shall only hit it by 
going at once. Can't you keep your horse 
quiet, madam, or must you show off while 
I'm speaking to you ? ” 

“ It was the furze that stung him,” said 
she, coldly, and not showing the slightest 
resentment at his tone. 

“ If the old bear means anything short of 
dying, and leaving me his heir, this mes- 
sage is a shameful swindle.” 

“Do you mean to go?” asked she, 
coldly. 

“ I suppose so ; that is,” added he, with a 


bitter grin, “ if I can tear myself away 
from you ; ” but she only smiled. 

“ I’ll have to pay forfeit in this match,” 
continued he, “ and my book will be all 
smashed besides. I say,” cried he, “ would 
Trafford ride for me ? ” 

“ Perhaps he would.” 

“ None of your mock indifference, mad- 
am. I can’t afford to lose a thousand 
pounds every time you've a whim. Ay, look 
astonished if you like 1 but if you hadn't gone 
into the billiard-room on Saturday evening 
and spoiled my match, I'd have escaped that 
infernal whist-table. Listen to me nowl 
Tell him that I have been sent tor suddenly 
— it might be too great a risk for me to re- 
fuse to go — and ask him to ride Crescy ; 
if he sa^s Yes — and he will say yes if you 
ask him as you ought ” — her cheek grew 
crimson as he uttered the last word with a 
strong emphasis — “ tell him to take up my 
book. Mind you, use the words ‘ take up ; ' 
he'll understand you.” 

“But why not say all this yourself? — 
he's riding close behind at this minute.” 

“Because I have a wife, madam, who 
can do it so much better — because 1 have 
a wife who plucks a carnation out of a 
man’s coat, and wears it in her bosom, and 
this on an open race-course, where people 
can talk of it; and a woman with such rare 
tact ought to be of service to her husband, 
eh ? ” ohe swayed to and fro in her saddle 
for an instant as though about to fall, but 
she grasped the crutch with both hands 
and saved herself. 

“ Is that all ! ” muttered she, faintly. 

“ Not quite. Tell Trafford to com* 
round to my dressing-room, and I'll give 
him a hint or two about the horse. He 
must come at once, for I have only time ta 
change my clothes and start. You can 
make some excuse to the people for my. 
absence; say that the old Judge has had 
another attack, and I only wish it may be 
true. Tell them I got a telegram, and that 
may mean anything. Trafford will help 
j*ou to do the honours, and I’ll swekr him 
in as viceroy before I go. Isn’t that all 
that could be asked of me ? ” The inso^ 
lence of his look as he said this made her 
turn away her head as though sickened 
and disgusted. 

“ They want you at the weighing-stand, 
Colonel Sewell,” said a gentleman, riding 
up. 

“Oh, they do! Well, say, please, that 
I’m coming. Has he given you that black, 
horse ? ” asked he, in a hurried whisper. 

“ No ; he offered him, but I refused.” 
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“ You. bad no right to refuse ; he’s strong 
enough to carry me ; and the ponies that I 
saw led round to the stable-yard, whose are 
they?” 

“ They are Mr. Trafford's.” 

“ You told him you thought them hand- 
some, I suppose, didn't you ? ” 

“ Yes, I think them very beautiful.” 

“Well, don't take them as a present. 
Win them if you like at picquet or ecart4 
— any way you please, but don't take them 
as a gift, for I heard Westenra say they 
were meant for you.” 

She nodded, and as she bent her head, a 
smile, the very strangest, crossed her fea- 
tures. If it were not that the pervading ex- 
pression of her face was at that instant mel- 
ancholy, the look she gave him would have 
been almost devilish. 

« I have something else to say, but I can't 
remember it.” 

“ You don't know when you'll be back ? ” 
asked she, carelessly. 

“ Of course not — how can I ? I can only 
promise that Til not arrive unexpectedly, 
madam ; and I take it that's as much as any 
gentleman can be called on to say. By- 
by 

“ Good-bye,” said she, m the same tone. 

<( I B ee that Mr. Balfour is here. I can't 
tell who asked him; but mind you don't in- 
vite him to luncheon ; take no notice of him 
whatever; he'll not bet a guinea; never 
plays ; never risks anything — even his af- 
fections!" 

“ What a creature ! 

“ Isn't he ! There ! Pll not detain you 
from pleasanter company; good-bye; see 
you here when I come back, I suppose ? ” 

“ Most probably,” said she, with a smile ; 
and away he rode, at a tearing gallop, for 
his watch warned him that he was driven to 
the last minute. 

“My husband has been sent for to town, 
Mr. Trafford ,” said she, turning her head 
towards him as he resumed his place at her 
side ; “ the Chief Baron desires to see him 
immediately, and he sets off at once.” 

“ And his race ? What's to become of 
)his match?” 

“ He said I was to ask you to nde for 
.him.” 

“Me — I ridel Why, lam two stone 

^heavier than he is.” 

“ I suppose he knew that,” said she, cold- 
ly, and as if the matter was one of complete 
indifference to her. 

“Iam only delivering a message, contin- 
ued she, in the same careless tone ; “ he 
said, ‘ Ask Mr. Trafford to ride for me, and 


take up my book ; 9 I was to be particular 
about the phrase ‘ take up ; ' I conclude you 
will know what meaning to attach to it.” 

“ I suspect I do,” said he, with a low soft 
laugh. 

“ And I was to add something about hints 
he was to give you, if you'd go rotmd to his 
dressing-room at once ; indeed, I believe 
you have little time to spare.” 

“Yes, I'll go; III go now; only there's 
one thing l*d like to ask — that is — Pd be 
very glad to know '* — 

“ What is it ? ” said she, after a pause, in 
which his confusion seemed to increase with 
every minute. 

“ I mean, I should like to know whether 
you wished me to ride this race or not ? ” 

“ Whether I wished it ? ” said she, in a 
tone of astonishment. 

“ Well, whether you cared about the mat- 
ter one way or other,” replied he, in still 
deeper embarrassment. 

“ How could it concern me, my dear Mr. 
Trafford ? ” said she, with an easy smile ; 

“ a race never interests me much, and I'd 
justlas soon see Blue and Orange come in, 
as Yellow and Black ; but you'll be late if 
you intend to see my husband; I think 
you'd better make haste.” 

“ So I will, and I'll be back immediately,” 
said he, not sorry to escape a scene where 
his confusion was now niaking him miser- 
able. 

“ You are a yeiy nice horse ! ” said she, 
patting the animal's neck, as he chafed to 
dash off after the other. “I'd like very 
much to own you ; that is, if I ever was to 
call anything my own.” 

“ They're clearing the course, Mrs. Sew- 
ell,” said one of her companions, riding up ; 

“ we had better turn off this way, ana nde 
round to the stand.” 

“ Here's a go I ” cried another, coming up 
at speed. “ Big Trafford is going to ride 
Crescy ; he's well-nigh fourteen stone.” 

“ Not thirteen ; Pll lay a tenner on it” 

“ He can't ride a bit,” said a third. 

“ Td rather he rode his own horse than 
mine.” 

“ Sewell knows what he's about, depend 
on't” 

“ That's his wife,” whispered another ; 

“ I'm certain she heard you.” v 

Mrs. Sewell turned her head as she can- 
tered along, and, in the strange smile her 
features wore, seemed to confirm the speak- 
er's words ; but the bustle and hurry of the 
moment drowned all sense of embarrassment, 
and the group dashed onward to the stand. 

Leaving that heaving, panting, surging 
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tide of humanity for an instant, let ps torn lariy of being thought mean by a woman.* 9 
to the house, where Sewell was already en- He laughed pleasantly at this conceit, and 
gaged in preparing for the road. went on his way. 

44 You are going to ride for me, Traf- 
ford ? ” said Sewell, as the other entered his 

dressing-room, where, with the aid of his chapter xxxi. 

servant, he was busily packing up for the 

road. SEwnix arrives in Dublin. 

u I'm not sure ; that is, I don’t like to re- 
fuse, and I don’t see how to accept” It was late at night when Sewell reached 

M My wife has told you ; I’m sent for bur- town. An accidental delay to the train de- 
riedly.” ferred the arrival for upwards of an hour 

44 Yes.” after the usual time, ana when he reached 

44 Well ? ” said he, looking round at him the Priory the bouse was all closed for the 
from his task. night, and not a light to be seen. 

tl Just as I have told you already ; I’ll ride He knocked, however, and rang boldly ; 
for yon as well as a heavy fellow could take and after a brief delay, and considerable noise 
a light-weight’s place, but I don’t understand of unbolting and unbarring, was admitted, 
about your book — am I to stand your en- 44 We gave you up, sir, after twelve o’clock,* 9 
gagements?” said the butler, half reproachfully, 44 and 

41 You mean, are you to win all the mon- his lordship ordered the servants to bed. 
ey l*m sure to pocket on the match ? ” Miss Lendnck, however, is in her drawing- 
44 No, I don’t mean that,” said he, laugh- room still.’ 9 
ing ; 44 1 never thought of trading on anoth- 44 Is there anything to eat, my good 
er man’s brains ; I simply meant, am I to be friend ? that is what I stand most in need 
responsible for the losses ? 99 of just now.” 

“ If you ride Crescy as you ought to ride 44 There’s a cold rib of beef, sir, and a 
him, you needn’t fret about the losses.” grouse pie ; but if you’d like something 
44 But suppose that I do not — and the hot, I’ll call the cook ” 

case is a veiy possible one — that, not 44 No, no, never mind the cook ; you can 

knowing your horse ” — give me some sherry, I’m sure ? ” 

44 Take this portmanteau down, Bob, and 44 Any wine you please, sir. We have 
the carpet-bag ; I shall only lose my train,” excellent madeira, which ain’t to be had 
•aid Sewell, with a gesture of hot impa- eveiywhere nowadays.” 
tience ; and, as the servant left the room, he 44 Madeira be it, then ; and order a fire 
added, 44 pray don’t think any more about in my room. I take it you have a room for 
this stupid race ; scratch Crescy, and tell my me?” 

wife that it was a change of mind on my part 44 Yes, sir, all is ready ; the bath was hot 
— that I did not wish you to ride ; good- about an hour ago, and I’ll have it refreshed 
bye ; ” and he waved a hasty adieu with his in a minute.” 

hand, as though to dismiss him at once. 44 Now fow the grouse pie. By the way, 

44 If you’ll let me ride for you, I’ll do my Fenton, what is the matter with his lord- 

best,” blundered out TrafFord ; 44 when I ship ? he wasn’t ill was he, when he sent 

spoke of your engagements, it was only to off that despatch tome?” 
prepare you for what perhaps you were not 44 No, sir ; he was in court to-day, and he 
aware of, that I’m not very well off just dined at the Castle, and was in excellent 
now, and that if anything like a heavy spirits before he went out.” 
suss ” — 44 Has anything gone wrong, then, that 

u You are a most cautious fellow ; I only he wanted me up so hurriedly i ” 
wonder how you ever did get into a difficul- “Well, sir, it ain’t so easy to say, his 
t j ; but I’m not the man to lead you astray, lordship excites himself so readily ; and 
and wreck such splendid principles; adieu !” mayhap he had words with some of the 
44 I’ll ride, let it end how it may ! ” said judges — mayhap with his Excellency, for 
Trafford, angrily, and left the room at once, they’re always at him about resigning, little 
and hurried down stairs. knowing that if they’d only let him alone 

Sewell gave a parting took at himself sn he’d go of himself, but if they press him 
the glass ; and, as he set his hat jauntily on he’ll stay on these twenty years.” 
one side, said, 44 There’s nothing like a little 44 1 don’t suspect he has got so many as 
mock indignation to bully fellows of Ais twenty years before him. 99 
stamp ; the key-note of their natures is the “ If he wants to live, sir, he’ll do it. Ah, 
dreaa af being thought mean, and particu- you may laugh, sir, but I have known him 
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all my life, and I never saw the man like reply darted through her mind, but she re- 
him to do the thing he wishes to do.” pressed it by a great effort, and in a faint 

“ Cut me some of that beef, Fenton, and voice she said, “ I hope you left Mrs. Sew- 
fetch me some draught beer. How these ell well ? 

old tyrants make slaves of their servants,” “ Yes, perfectly well, amusing herself 
said he, aloud, as the man left the room — vastly. When I saw 'her last she had 
“a slavery that enthralls mind as well as about half-a-dozen young fellows canter- 
body.' A gentle tap came to the door, and ing on either side of her, saying, doubtless, 
before Sewell coula question the summons, all those pleasant things that you ladies like 
Miss Lendrick entered. She greeted him to hear.” 

cordially, and said how anxiously her grand- Lucy shrugged her should ere, without 
father had waited for him till midnight. “ I answering. 

don't know when I saw him so eager or so u Telling you,” continued he, in the same 
impatient,” she said. strain, “ that if you are unmarried you are 

“ Have you any clue to his reason for angels, and that if married you are angels 
sending for me ? ” said he, as he continued and martyrs too ; and it is really a subject 
to eat, and assumed an air of perfect un- that requires investigation, how the best of 
concern. wives is not averse to hearing her husband 

44 None whatever. He came into my does not half estimate her. Don’t tom 
room about two o’clock, and told me to your head so impatiently, my dear Mm 
write his message in a good bold hand ; he Lucy ; lam giving yon the wise precepts of 
seemed in his usual health, and his man- a very thoughtfullife.” 
ner displayed nothing extraordinary. He “ I had hoped, Colonel Sewell, that a 
questioned me about the time it would take very thoughtful life might have brought 
to transmit the message from the town to forth pleasanter reflections.” 
your house, and seemed satisfied when I 44 No, that is precisely what it does not 
said about hal fan-hour.” do. To live as long as I have, is to arrive 

44 It* 8 just as likely, perhaps, to be some at a point when all the shams hare been 
caprice — some passing fancy.” seen through, and the world exhibits itself 

She shook her head dissentingly, but pretty much as a stage during a day re- 
made no repy. nearsal.” 

44 I believe the theory of this house is, 44 Well, sir, 1 am too young to profit by 
4 he can do no wrong,' ” said Sewell, with a such experiences, and I will wish you a 
laugh. very good night — that is, if I can give no 

44 He is so much more able in mind than orders for anything you wish.” 
all around him, such a theory might pre- “I have had everything. I will finish 
vail ; but I’ll not go so far as to say that it this madeira — to your health — and hope 
does.” to meet you in the morning, as beautiful 

44 It's not his mind gives him his pre-emi- and as trustful as I see you now — feliee 
nence, Miss Lucy — it's his temper; it's nolle** He bowed as he opened the door 
that same strong will that overcomes weak- for her to pass out, and she went, with a 
er natures by dint of sheer force. The peo- slight bend of the head and a faint smile, 
pie who assert their own way in life are not and left him. 

the most intellectual, they are only the u How I could make you beat your wings 
best bullies.” against your cage, for all your bravery, if 

“ You know very little of grandpapa, I had only three days here, and cared to do 
Colonel Sewell, that's clear.” it,” said he, as he poured the rest of the 

44 Are you so sure of that ? ” asked he wine into his glass. 44 How weary I could 
with a dubious smile. make you of this old house and its owner. 

44 I am sure of it, or in speaking of him Within one month — one short month — 
you would never have used such a word as I’d have you repeating as wise saws every 
bully.” ’ sneer and every sarcasm that you just now 

44 You mistake me — mistake me alto- took fire at And if I am to pass three 
gether, young lady. I spoke of a class of days in this dreary old dungeon I don't see 
people who employ certain defects of tern- how I could do better. What can he poa- 
per to supply the place of certain gifts of sibly want with me ? ” All the imaginable 
intellect ; and if your grandfather, who has contingencies he could conjure up now 
no occasion for it, chooses to take a weapon passed before his mind. That the old m a n 
out of their armoury, the worse taste his.” was sick of solitude, and wanted him to 
Lucy turned fiercely round, her face come and live with them ; that he was de- 
flushed and her lip trembling. An angry sirous of adopting one of the children, and 
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which of them ? formed a query ; that he 
had held some correspondence with Fose- 
brooke, and wanted some explanations — a 
bitter pang, that racked and tortured him 
while ne revolved it ; and, last of all, he 
came back to his first guess — it was about 
his will he had sent for him. He had been 
struck by the beauty of the children, and 
asked their names and ages twice or thrice 
over; doubtless he was bent on making 
some provision for them. 44 I wish I could 
tell him that I’d rather have ten thousand 
down, than thrice the sum settled on Guy 
and the girls. I wish I could explain to 
him that mine is a ready-money business, 
and that cash is the secret of success ; and 
I wish I could show him that no profits will 
stand the reverses <?f loans raised at two 
hundred per cent! 1 wonder how the 
match went off to-day ; I’d like to have the 
odds that their were three men down at the 
double rail and bank.” Who got first over 
the brook, was his next speculation, and 
where was Trafford ? “ If he punished 

Crescy, I think I could tell that ,” muttered 
he, with a grin of malice. 44 I only wish I 
was there to see it ; ” and in the delight 
this thought afforded, he tossed off his last 
glass of wine, and rang for his bed-room 
candle. 
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44 At what time shall I call you, sir ? ” 
asked the butler. 

44 When are you stirring here — I mean, 
at what hour does Sir William breakfast ?” 

44 He breakfasts at eight, sir, daring 
term; but he does not expect to see any 
one but Miss Lucy so early.” 

44 1 should think not. Call me at eleven, 
then, and bring me some coffee and a glass 
of rum when you come. Do you mean to 
tell me,” said he, in a somewhat stern tone, 

“ that the Chief Baron gets up at seven 
o’clock ? ” 

44 In term time, sir, he does every day.” , 

u Egad 1 I’m well pleased that I have not 
a seat on the Bench. I’d not be Lord 
Chancellor at that price.” 

“It’s very hard on the servants, sir — 
very hard indeed.” 

(i I suppose it is,” said Sewell, with a 
treacherous twinkle of the eye. 

44 If it wasn’t that I'm expecting the ush- 
er’s place in the court, I’d have resigned 
long ago.” 

44 His lordship’s pleasant temper, how- 
ever, makes up for everything, Fenton, eh ? ” 

“Yes, sir, that’s true;” and they both 
laughed heartily at the pleasant conceit ; 
and in this merry humour they went their 
several ways to bed. 


NOTHING TO DO. 

A strip of snowiest linen 
Half-broidered and stamped in blue, 

And the gleam of a thread less needle 
Piercing the pattern through : 

The needle is Teady, yet the sweet little Lady 
Sits sighing for something to do. 

Heaped on the table beside her 
Blossoms of every hue ; 

Delicate, odorous roses — 

The rarest that ever grew : 

The vase stands ready while t he sweet little 
Lady 

Sits wishing for something to do. 

Half hid under flowers a volume 
In dantiest gold and blue, 

Just parted, as if it would open 

At “ The Miller's Daughter ” for you : 


The book lies ready, yet the sweet little Lady 
Sits sighing for something to do. 

A silent harp in the corner, 

And melodies old and new 
Scattered in pretty disorder — 

Songs of tne false and the true : 

The harp stands ready — still the sweet little 
Lady 

Sits longing for something to do. 

A sudden wind-sweep and flntter — 

The door wide open blew ; 

A step in the hall, and swiftly, 

Like a bird, to the threshold she flew : 
Blushing, already the sweet little Lady 
Forgets she has nothing to do ! 

Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
Portsmouth , N. H. — Transcript . 
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ANNIVERSARY OF WESTMINSTER ABBET. 


From the Press. 

THE EIGHTH-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The eighth centenary of the consecration 
of Westminster Abbey was celebrated on 
Dec. 28, with much solemnity. The last 
hereditary King of England before the Nor- 
man Conquest, Edward the Confessor, had 
long designed the erection of a church and 
abbey in Westminster. On the Feast of 
the floly Innocents (December 28), 1065, 
he was barely able from mortal illness to be 
present at the consecration of his abbey, but 
signed the charter of its foundation, and died 
eight days afterwards. Thursday being In- 
nocents* Day, the dean and chapter deter- 
mined to commemorate the anniversary with 
an elaborate ceremonial service. 

At ten o’clock a long procession moved 
from the Jerusalem Chamber up the nave 
towards the choir in the following order : — 
The choir of the abbey, reinforced by sever- 
al gentlemen forming the special evening 
service choir ; the Rev. J. C. Haden (pre- 
centor), the Revs. S. F. Jones, J. Antrobus, 
and C. M Arnold, minor canons ; the Veu. 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., archdeacon 
and canon ; the Revs. J. Jennings, E. Ne- 
pean, and W. Conway, canons; the Rev. 
Lord John Thynne, D.D., sub-dean ; the 
Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, D.D., dean. 
Prayers were chanted by the Rev. S. F. 
Jones, and the lessons read by the Rev. 
Precentor Haden. The music was most ap- 
propriately chosen from composers connect- 
ed with the abbey, either in times past or 
present. 

In the afternoon the 44 service ” was by 
Benjamin Cooke, Mus. Doc., organist of the 
abbey, buried in the west cloister, and the 
anthem, “ Cry|aloud and shout ” (Isaiah xii., 
6), by William Croft, Mus. Doc., organist of 
the abbey, buried in the north aisle. 

Of living composers we were favoured by 
the accomplished organist of the abbey, Mr. 
James Turle, with a “ service ” in D and a 
44 credo ” in D in the morning, and a Psalm 
chant in the afternoon ; the morning “ Ven- 
ite ” and the chants to Psalms 138, 134, and 
185, by Mr. J. L. Brownsmith, vicar-choral 
of the abbey, and the chant to Psalm 132 by 
Mr. J. Foster, another vicar-choral; the 
44 Kyrie,” by Mr. A. Montem Smith, a third 
vicar-choral ; the “ Introit,” All Saints’ 
tune, by Mrs. J. J. B. E. Frere, niece of the 
late Rev. Temple Frere, Canon of Westmin- 
ster, the words (from 44 The Holy Year,”) 
being by the Ven. Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., Canon Archdeacon of Westminster. 
All the music was given with exquisite taste. 


The Rev. Lord John Thynne, D.D., sob- 
dean, read the Communion service, except 
the epistle, which was read by the Rev. C. 
M. Arnold. 

The sermon was preached by the Dean 
(Dr. Stanley), from John x. 21, 22, 44 And 
it was at Jerusalem, the Feast of the Dedi- 
cation, and it was winter. And Jesus walked 
in the Temple, in Solomon’s porch.” ** The 
words of the text,” the preacher said , u were 
peculiarly suitable to the occasion, as they 
connected our Blessed Lord with a sense of 
the great historic past and the recollection 
of a famous anniversary. It was the Feast 
of the Dedication, but not that of the first 
foundation, but of that after its reconstruct 
tion by Judas Maccabeus, when He aqji aS 
His followers saw the Sanctuary of God ly- 
ing desolate, and shrubs and weeds growing 
in its courts. And not only in that do we 
find a parallel with our anniversary to-day, 
but 4 it was winter,’ and the very time of the 
joyful celebration corresponds with our 25th 
of December, the same inclement season 
which we read in the Prophet Ezra was so 
depressing to the people. It was then, upon 
such an anniversary as this, not one of their 
greatest, and not one of those sanctioned by 
the law and the prophets, but full of the 
memories which belonged to the history of 
the nation, that Jesus went up to Jerusalem 
and 4 walked in the Temple in Solomon's 
porch,’ and thus blessed it by is presence. 
And upon such an anniversary as this we 
are gathered together in a building, which, 
if less famous and in some respects less sa- 
cred, yet presents to us far grander dimen- 
sions and historical remembrances as impor- 
tant to us as those of Judas Maccabmos 
to the Jews of old. Eight hundred years 
have passed since on this day the Abbey 
was completed and dedicated which, Kke 
the Temple of the Jews, was beautified and 
adorned beyond all other buildings, and in 
its magnificence swept away every vestige 
of that which was left of the work of earlier 
times. We know not what existed here be- 
fore, or whether it was the Royal Edgar, 
the doubtful Sebert, or the still more doubt- 
ful Lucius, who first erected a fane for the 
worship of God amid the entangled thickets 
and stagnant waters of Tborney Island, di- 
▼ ded by many a stream, and not a few green 
meadows, from the Roman fortress on the 
distant hills of London. We need not go 
back to them. We may be content to car- 
ry our thoughts back for eight centuries, 
when the act was completed which first fixed 
the destinies of this building and this spot 
for all future time. There is something in 
the simple words of the Saxon chronicler in 
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recording this event, which finds an echo in 
the words of the text, ‘ At mid-winter King 
Edward came to Westminster, and had the 
minster there consecrated which he had 
himself built to the honour of God and of 
St. Peter, and of all God's s_aints.” It was 
at Christmas when the Court re-assembled, 
as was usual in that age, in the adjoining 
alace of Westminster, and when this long- 
esired dedication was to be accomplished. 
The King had long been impressed with the 
thought, like David in the psalm we have 
just sung — ‘I will not suffer mine eyes to 
sleep, nor mine eyelids to slumber, neither 
the temples of my head to take any rest un- 
til 1 find out a place for the great sanctu- 
ary, which henceforth was to be the centre 
of his kingdom. On Christmas Day he ap- 
peared in state, wearing his Royal Crown, 
but that night he was seized with the last 
fatal illness. He struggled through the next 
two days, but on the festival of the Holy In- 
nocents the King was too weak to take any 
part in the ceremony, yet he roused himself 
so as to be able to sign the charter of foun- 
dation, and to direct the Queen and Court 
to join the assembly within’ these walls, 
now, indeed, venerable with age, but then 
white and fresh from the hands of the build- 
ers, and which were about to receive the 
rite of consecration. By that effort the 
feeble frame and over-taxed spirit of the 
King was worn out, and in the evening of 
Innocents' Day he sank into a mortal stu- 
por. One startling rally took place on the 
5th of January. Recollections of two fa- 
vourite teachers of his youth, dim and shad- 
owy fears as to the future of his country, a 
few incoherent words as to the succession, 
variously reported, burst from his lips, some 
expressions respecting his hopes in passing 
from death to life, and he then expired in 
the chamber long called after his name in 
the old Palace of Westminster. We are 
told by the historians that at his death a 
thrill of horror filled the whole nation. With 
him it seemed as if the freedom, the strength, 
and the happiness of the people had van- 
ished away, so dark were their forebodings. 
And the next day, while the new King Har- 
old was being crowned at St. Paul's the 
Confessor was buried in the newly-finished 
abbey, the first of the hundreds who have 
since been laid here around his honoured 
grave. This is not the time nor place to 
enlarge on the merely historical or antiqua- 
rian interest of these remarkable events — 
to describe how the present fabric corre- 
sponds with that erected by Edward, or 
where we can still lay hands upon stones 
that witnessed the scene of that first burial 


— what has been done or what still remains 
to be done to complete and carry on the 
work which, was. as upon this day, dedicat- 
ed forever to God. But there are reflec- 
tions suggested by these events which can 
be offered nowhere so fitly as on this occa- 
sion and from this place. First the celebra- 
tion of this foundation connects the whole 
growth of the abbey and £ll its glories, sug- 
gests that the life and death and grave of 
such an one as our founder is a lasting trib- 
ute to the enduring force of that childlike 
goodness which distinguished him. Let us 
see what his charaeter was. If we look at 
the details of history, it is hardly possible to 
imagine a figure more unlike any of our own 
time. The guileless King, who alone of all 
the canonised English saints still rests un- 
disturbed in his ancient shrine, we know 
him well as he is described by his contem- 
poraries. We see his grave and gentle fig- 
ure moving solemnly along with downcast 
eyes ; we recognise his rose-red face, con- 
trasted with the milky whiteness of his hair 
and beard, and as he draws near we hear 
one of those startling bursts of unearthly 
rapture with which it was his wont to break 
his ordinary silence ; we see his thin white 
hands and long transparent fingers with 
which it was believed at the time, and cen- 
turies afterwards, he had the power of touch- 
ing away as it were the diseases of his sub- 
jects. In his conduct we find a childishness 
of thought and action, and it is evident , 
to us now that his title of Saint and Con- 
fessor arose as much out of the jealousies of 
ecclesiastics and the policy of the Norman 
rulers of the country as out of the loving re- 

S ret of his Saxon subjects. In spite of all 
ivergencies, his innocent and childlike faith 
was the secret of the charm exercised by 
him over his countrymen. We sometimes 
hear it said, with a cynical sneer, that many 
are buried here who are great without being 
good, many wise without being simple, many 
noble whose nobility is not that of virtue, 
but of the earth, earthy, and of the world, 
worldly ; but meanly do they conceive of the 
goodness of God who would complain of this 
recognition of His gifts to man. The cen- 
tral tomb around which tliese warriors and 
statesmen and great men repose contains 
the ashes of one weak and erring as they 
were, but who rests his claim to interment 
here, not on his rank or deeds, although he 
ranked with the great ones of the earth, but 
on {the artless piety and guileless faith of 
those early days. He to whose dust was 
attracted the fierce Norman, the proud Plan- 
tagenet, the grasping Tudor, the fickle Stu- 
art, the powerful Edward, the frivolous 
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Richard, the worldly Elizabeth, the light- 
hearted Charles, the Dutch William, and the 
Hanoverian George, and even in his death 
the Independent Oliver, was one whose vir- 
tues were within the reach of every man, 
woman, and child in every age, if we only 
separate the perishable form from the im- 
mortal substance. To follow his footsteps 
we must not look to bis age, but to our own 
— not to the 11th, but to the 19th century. 
ftAgain, this day invites us to^think that not 
only have eight centuries rolled by and 
brought with them their accumulated stores 
of thought and wealth and experience to 
our country, but the very event we are cele- 
brating was itself the beginning of a new or- 
der of things. The year in which the abbey 
was dedicated was not only the last year of 
the Confessor’s life and reign, but the eve of 
the Norman Conquest — the greatest 
change, with one exception — the Reform- 
ation — which this church and nation ever 
witnessed. Christmas, 1065, was the last 
which ever saw a Saxon King worship with- 
in these sacred precincts. Edward, Saxon 
as he was by birth, was Norman by educa- 
tion, and almost to the last year of his life 
he wavered between a Saxon and a Nor- 
man for his successor. This house was a 
shadow cast before by the coming event. 
Few changes could be more significant than 
that which replaced the wooden wattled 
church of the Anglo-Saxon period with the 
majestic pile, the architecture of which Ed- 
ward brought from the Norman. Its solid 
pillars, its rounded arches, its lofty roof, its 
cruciform plan, and its storied windows 
were all new and strange to the people of 
that age in a degree we can hardly conceive 
now, and of this new style and shape and 
dimensions the abbey built by the Confes- 
sor was the first example. When Harold, 
with his brother Gurth and his sister 
Editha, passed beneath these lofty towers 
and signed his name to the charter of this 
abbey, he might have known that he was 
signing his own doom and preparing his 
own destruction. The old cathredral, as 
it was then called, at Winchester, where 
the Saxon kings for centuries had been 
crowned and buried, was then discarded, 
and the Royal favour settled upon West- 
minster. It was founded, therefore, not on- 
ly in faith, but in hope — in the hope that 
England had yet a glorious career to run, 
in the hope that the line of her great sover- 
eigns had not dried up, even when the race 
of Alfred ceased to live, and that the trou- 
bles which the Confessor saw in prophetic 
vision would pass away, and that a brighter 
day was yet m store than he or any other 


living man at that time could anticipate. It 
was founded in hop es that have been more 
than fulfilled. We know that this abbey 
has been renovated and beautified by suc- 
cessive kings whenever for a time it was 
neglected or disfigured, and that it has kept 
its hold upon the affections and reverence 
of the whole English people. We know 
how its precincts have witnessed not only 
every successive stage of the English mon- 
archy, but the rise and growth of English 
constitutional freedom. We know how it 
has been the refuge, in life and death, to 

{ winces who had no other place in which to 
ay their heads — how on the change of 
faith (greater, as I have said, than the Nor- 
man conquest) it received the great shock of 
the Reformation, and became a shelter for 
that famous school which is bound to it by 
so many illustrious names, and how under 
its shadow were held assemblies to discuss 
momentous questions affecting the interests 
of the Church of England, and also to com- 
pile and set forth the only confession of 
faith ever imposed by law upon the popula- 
tion of the whole island, and which at the 
present moment, although bearing the name 
of Westminster, is the established formula 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, — 
how its walls embrace memorials from every 
rank and profession in life — sovereigns and 
statesmen, divided in all but death and the 
hope of a common ressurrection ; the doubt- 
ing sceptic hard by the enthusiastic believer 
— the ornaments of other communions, Ro- 
manist, Puritan, Dissenting, beside the un- 
compromising prelates of our own, the smok- 
ing flax beside the blazing lamp, the bruised 
reed beside the sturdy tree. Such has been 
the development and expansion of the seed 
planted here by our founder, and we do 
well to think of it The Abbey, so regard- 
ed, is a standing monument and witness of 
the peculiar process by which our English 
Constitution has been framed, and the pe- 
culiar duties we owe to it as Englishmen 
and as Christians. The Norman Church, 
founded by a Saxon king, the new future 
springing out of the dying past, new prog- 
ress with old liberty, prerogative side by 
side with precedent, Church and State in- 
extricably mixed with each other, opposing 
parties in Church and State neutralizing, 
counterbalancing, and completing each oth- 
er, neither by the other entirely subdued, 
each by the other honoured and respected. 
From this thought we pass naturally to the 
direct object of the foundation of this au- 
gust benefice. I speak not now of the cu- 
rious legends and dreams and visions which 
wrought upon the Confessor’s mind, but I 
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refer to the fixed intention, which has never 
died out, that this magnificent pile should 
be a house where Christian souls might 
meet and hold converse with their Maker. 
Whatever it has since become — Royal, he- 
roic, historic, or artistic, it has always been 
a place dedicated for ever to the worship of 
Almighty God. This, it is true, is a charac- 
ter which it shares with the humblest church 
or chapel in the kingdom, but to us who 
here carry on that worship the greatness 
and importance of our office must be 
brought home with double force with the 
reflection that on it, as on the invisible 
thread, hangs every other interest which 
from generation to generation has accumu- 
lated around us. Break this thread, and 
the whole building becomes an unmeaning 
labyrinth, a cold artificial Valhalla, a lifeless 
museum. But in [all times, in sorrow and 
in joy, in difficulty and in triumph, God, 
the consoler and the giver, has been sought 
here in prayer and praise. And you who 
take part in our services day by day, you 
who add by your tuneful voices new graces 
and force to those services, join hand to 
hand and heart to heart with those who in 
times gone by found out those musical tunes 
which we to-day sing over their graves — 
join with them to make the worship worthy 
of the place as the place is worthy of the 
worship.” The preacher then, after point- 
ing out that the Confessor, in founding the 
abbey, had, in fact, also founded the city of 
Westminster, made an eloquent appeal on 
behalf of those without the walls m pover- 
ty and sickness, with a view to the collection 
which was about to be made for the West- 
minster Hospital, and* concluded with an 
eloquent invocation for the Divine blessing. 

The prayers were intoned by the Rev. 
Mr. Flood Jones. The Communion Ser- 
vice was read by the Sub-dean, and the Ho- 
ly Communion was administered to a large 
number of communicants, the service being 
choral. 

In the afternoon there was another spe- 
oial musical service, and the abbey was 
crowded. 


From the Economist. 

AMERICAN FINANCE. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, just delivered to Congress, is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable of the many remark- 
able documents which the American civil 
war has suggested. The most curious pe- 


culiarity is its contrast to European ideal. 
People in Europe have been aiguing wheth- 
er or not the interest on the United States 
debt would be paid, whether the American 
Government would not go on to issue more 
and more “ greenbacks,” more and more ir- 
redeemable currency. In the face of the 
European controversy Mr. McCulloch goes 
down to Congress and proposes to redeem 
all the “ greenbacks,” to pay all the nation- 
al note currency now out, and to devote 
forty millions sterling annually to the pay- 
ment of the interest on the debt, and to 
the liquidation of the principal. No such 
bold propositions have ever, we believe, 
been offered to any nation at the end of a 
great war — a war of the first magnitude. 
In 1815 our Government had no currency 
of its own to reform ; the depreciated notes 
were bank notes, and, perhaps, it was fortu- 
nate that it was so ; but on the matters 
with which it had to deal the English Gov- 
ernment did not act as the American Gov- 
ernment. It made no vast effort, it pro- 
posed to vast effort, to pay off the debt ; it 
abandoned all idea of a surplus revenue, it 
took off the income tax and what other 
taxes it could, and it abolished the “ sink- 
ing fund,” which it had maintained during 
the war and while it was useless, at the be- 
ginning of peace, and just when there 
would have been real money for it. Wheth- 
er the Americans will effect more than the 
English, we do not say, but at any rate they 
have plans more equal to their great place. 
Whatever the nation may do, their Finance 
Minister, at least, hopes for large schemes 
and aims at great ends. 

The American secretary’s message runs 
into innumerable topics, all of great impor- 
tance, and great interest, but a paper as 
long as his, — and his is very long, — is 
needful to follow him fully, even to naif of 
them. We only wish to show our readers, 
in brief, with what realities and with what 
prospects this great war now concludes* 
And we follow the Secretary’s own division 
in separating the matter into three heads 
— the Taxation, the Debt, and the Curren- 
cy. 

First, as to the taxation. An Englishman 
regards finance not with that fond and half- 
romantic feeling with which the happy 
statesman at the head of a new country 
casts up in prophecy its unbounded re- 
sources, but with the patient and careful- 
ness of an old world where labour is diffi- 
cult, where much of it is ill paid, where 
failure is easy, where success after failure is 
all but impossible. The Americans, with 
unequalled, though untried resources, are 
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m the place of justified hope ; we, with less 
resources, but after many trials, ought at 
least to have an enriched experience and 
an instructed caution. 

What, then, are the facts ? The outgo- 
ing side of the last year's accounts of the Uni- 
tea States is stupendous, more than 200,- 
000,000/ (above three times the ordinary 
expenditure') to be spent on the War de- 
partment alone, and the other expenses 
were great too. Civil government costs 
much when a new internal revenue of 
vast magnitude is in the course of or- 
ganization, and a blockade over an immense 
coast must create great naval outlay. The 
figures are : — 


Expenditure op United States for the 
year ending* 30th June, 1865. 


Civil Service 
Pensions and Indians . 
War department 
Navy — 

Interest on public debt 


£ 

8,953,110 

2,851,704 

206,264,676 

24,513,554 

15,479,542 


Total Expenditure . . 258,062,586 


Probably the largest sum any nation has 
spent in twelve months. The largest we 
ever spent was in the year 1814, 106,832,- 
000/, of which 76,780,000/, was for war and 
other outlay, and the rest 30,052,000/ for 
interest on debt. The Americans have a 
perceptible pride in the money they have 
spent, and it is impossible to wonder at it. 

They may well be proud of being able to 
find that money. How it has been raised 
is for many purposes most material ; that 
manner may affect the nation in many in- 
calculable ways for good and for evil. But 
for the present purpose that manner is not 
at all material. The national effort, the na- 
tional destruction of wealth, the capital the 
country had to find , is the same. The army 
was paid, armed, and fed ; the cost of sub- 
duing the South was defrayed. Whether 
the capital so required was .abstracted by 
loans or taxes is upon this general view 
immaterial. It was abstracted ; it was 
taken from the nation, and the soldiers were 
paid and clothed with it. 

The money was found thus : — 

Taxation and Land Sales. 

„ £ £ 
Customs . . 16,985,652 

Land . • . 199,310 

* The figures here and elsewhere are given at 4 8 
to the dollar. The value of the currency has fluctu- 
ated so much that a retrospect of the war at the 
true exchange of the day would be a task of infinite 
labour. | 


Direct tax . . 240,114 

Internal revenue . 41,192,842 

Miscellaneous resources 6,595,656 

65,913,574 

Loans 172,972,698 

Redaction of balance in Treasury 19,176,324 


258,062,596 

It cannot be said that this is a very good 
specimen of financial management. At the 
crisis of the nation's destiny the painful 
effort, the effort by taxes, ought to have 
borne a larger proportion to the easy effort 
— the effort by loans. Still it may be said 
that the Federal taxation is between four 
and five times what it was in I860.; the ef- 
fect of the war has been to quadruple, and 
more than quadruple, the taxation of the 
country. The proportion of the present 
taxes to the late outlay is small, but the 
proportion of the present taxes to the old 
taxes is large, and what is more material 
than any comparison, the money was, in 
fact, obtained — obtained at home in 
way. 

What we have to ask is, now that the 
crisis is past, now that the war is over, how 
will America now stand ? The year end- 
ing June 30, 1866, next June, is naturally 
so complicated with temporary expenditure 
arid the outlay incident on the conclusion of 
the war, that it is not very instructive. It 
is half way between the past war and the 
coming peace, and so does not bring out 
the salient points of either. But happily, 
according to the American custom of giv- 
ing three years' figures at once (one year 
wholly past, another a quarter over, and a 
third wholly to come), Mr. McCulloch puts 
before us a budget for the year ending 
June 80, 1867, and it is as follows : — 

Income £ £ 

Customs . . 22,000,000 

Intertial revenue . 55,000,000 

Lands . . 200,000 

Miscellaneous resources 4,000,000 

j 79,200,000 

Expenditure 

Civil service . 8,433,118- 

Pensions and Indians 3,521,928 
War department 7,803,482 

Navy department * 8,796,490 

Interest on public debt 28,308,412 

56,863,430 

Surplus . 22,336,570 

Supposing all the war taxes kept on, and 
to yield an augmented income in the now 
peaceful country with the addditiou of the 
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South, and by revised adjustment and im- their friends and relatives killed, their best 
proved collection. property gone, and you ask them for years 

Each of these suppositions is, of course, to come to make such exertions as no nation 
open to discussion and doubt. What the has ever made in order that the infliction 
South will become no one in Europe ven- of these calamities may be repaid. No na- 
tures clearly to foretell ; all the best of us tion has ever yet paid for its own subjuga- ' 
are dubious — the very best, perhaps, very tion, and we do not expect the South will , 
dubious. How much the income of the begin. Sooner or later its members will 
country will grow is matter of conjecture, come back to Congress — sooner or later 
though doubtless it will grow much ; and they will vote against high taxation, 
how many taxes, and what sort of taxes, The West, too, cannot like high taxation, 
the American democracy will bear, it would It does not hold near as much of the debt as 
be childish now to jnvestigate. Nothing the Old States in the East. It detests high 
but experience can decide* questions so Customs duties, which cripple foreign trade, 
large and so complex as these. which are so much protection to the East- 

But it is after all upon these questions ern manufacturer, which are so much ad- 
that the success of Mr. McCulloch’s great ditional difficulty placed in the way of 
proposal depends. As to the debt, he pro- European purchases of what they wish to 
poses to spend on interest and principal sell. The West will (as time goes on) ob- 
40,000,000/ annually; but he must first get ject to the easiest part of the taxation — 
this 40,000,000/. The above accounts no the taxation of imports — because much of 
doubt give it him, but will those accounts their real effect is to take from one section 
be verified ? * of the United States and to give to another 

We have no doubt that the United States section ; to put the money of the Western 
(if the South goes well) will be amply able farmer into the pocket of the Eestern man- 
to pay 70 or 80,000,000/ of taxation. Their ufacturer ; what the Western man buys will 
economic position is the best the world has be dearer because of the duty, and what he 
ever seen. The productiveness of their sells to Europe will be less because of the 
industry is greater than the productiveness duty. Nor will any State — reasoning upon 
of any industry ever was before. The best the assumption that American human na- 
working race earth has ever known is com- ture is like European human nature — be 
ing into the greatest opportunity of profit- anxious for, agitate for, taxation. A dislike 
able labour tne world has ever afforded, of paying money is one of the most univer- 
But will it endure to pay s6 many taxes ? sal parts of man’s nature. And an Ameri- 
Every one must see the grave doubts which can tax-payer pays money unpleasantly, 
beset the subject. Their internal Revenue Act is the most ex- 

First, sooner or later, the South must crutiating instrument of torture we know, 
come back to Congress, and whatever good It taxes nearly everything and (w$ hardly 
effect that return may have socially, it is exaggerate) every act, every cognizable 
hardly possible it should have a good effect act of commercial life. The administra- 
financially. The South must long be poor ; tion at Washington has discovered its de- 
it always was poor in comparison with the fects. Mr. McCulloch complains of the 
North ; it produced for export some great number of little imposts which yields noth- 
staples — one great staple above all — but ing, but which cost much and harass much, 
its self-contained wealth was small. It was — a Government Commission is sitting to 
not like the wealth of Pennsylvania, or the examine the subject and suggest reforms, 
wealth of New York. But after the great But no Commission will make 55,000,000/ 
losses of life — of its best lives both for war of excise duties, of internal revenues, at 
and production —after the break-up of its all agreeable, — can render them anything 
whole former system of production — it is but torments to the commercial and to the 
impossible that for years the South should be consuming community, 
otherwise than very poor. She will pay what Congress, too, is, for the present state of 
she pays with difficulty. And it is hardly American politics, an untried power. Dur- 
possible to doubt that she will pay what she ing the war the President was Dictator, 
pays with reluctance. She is beaten in and by their President it is in vain to deny 
war, but it is much to ask her to pay those that the American people did great things, 
who overcame her. This debt is greatly They found typical men — sufficient but 
held in the New England States, and other not more than suficient exponents of the 
warm Union States. But is it possible greatness that was in them. But what 
that the dts-Union States should wish to will their Parliament be ? Will that work 
pay such creditors ? Their lives are ruined, right in times of calm as their President 
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worked right in times of storm ? No man 
can answer these doubts, and it is therefore 
that we state them. When in money mat- 
ters the data of calculation do not exist, 

. uncertainty is of all things the most pru- 
dent. 

There are three great forces against high, 
taxation, and there is only one in favour of 
it. One is (and we are the last to speak 
lightly of it, though it is not the dry sort of 
motive which is easily described in our 
style) the sensibility of a democracy for 
great ideas. After what has happened, it 
is impossible to say what Northerners would 
not do for their union. They have a sen- 
timent about it different from any we feel, 
different from any which is felt in Eprope, 
but which is inestimably powerful. Mr. 
McCulloch trades, so to say, on this feeling. 
He wishes to attract the imaginations of his 
countrymen by a magnificent finance. He 
thinks it “poor” to make provision for 
mere interest. He asks for a large -annual 
reduction of the principal — such a reduc- 
tion as has never elsewhere been made. 
This is, doubtless, to English notions showv 
finance ; but if you have to teach the minds 
of a large, busy, scattered people, a theatri- 
cality may be necessary. When all is over, 
the American debt will be 600,000,000/, 
and (almost all borrowed in four years) 
they are going to pay 40,000,000/ a year 
in interest and principal. These are great 
figures, whatever comes of them. 

We have left ourselves little space to 
speak of Mr. McCulloch’s last burden, — 
the currency. And yet there is much to be 
said abopt it. We can only now strictly 
indicate how the matter stands, and must 
return to all details hereafter. The first, 
the most prominent, and, when examined, 
most important part of Mr. McCulloch’s 
currency views, reads to an Englishman 
almost like a jest, or like nonsense. He 
says the issue of irredeemable currency of 
nbacks is part of the “war power.” 
President is, by Article III. 4 fc. 2 of 
the Constitution, declared to be “ Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States,” and this, it seems, 
gives him power to issue a paper currency. 
It is what English lawyers would call a 
large construction,” but still so Mr. Mc- 
Culloch tells us. And though no legal 
fiction can be more strained, the principal 
object, like that of most legal fictions, is 
good. There must be somewhere a power 
to do at a great crisis the things needed by 
that crisis. The United States Constitu- 
tion did not provide this expressly and 
by name; it was made under what is 


supposed, — but ' falsely supposed, to be 
the doctrine of “the English Constitu- 
tion,” under the doctrine of “ checks and 
balances,” and in accordance with that 
doctrine it nails all parts of the State dfown 
to a specific task. Each bit of machinery 
has its own bit of work, but there is no 
single superlative power. There is no pow- 
er like with us, an Act of Parliament at a 
crisis, to break through all cobwebs, and 
put everything right. But a shrewd ob- 
server has said, — “ Whatever document an 
Anglo-Saxon people are compelled to obey, 
they will find something sensible in it.” 
The Americans have found a provision for 
temporary omnipotence in their Constitu- 
tion, though it would have astonished the 
makers of that Constitution to know it was 
there.” This is the “power of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief,” the “ war power.” This 
gives him a right in ancient phrase “ to see 
that the Republic comes to no harm.” This 
power it is that gives the right at a crisis 
to issue Government notes. 

And this alone. Now that the war is 
over, all the powers of the Constitution 
return to their defined limits. Each power 
has certain words in the Constitution which 
make it, and it cannot go beyond them. 
The only words in the Constitution about 
the currency are in article I. and section 
VHI., which gives the Congress power to 
“ coin money and regulate the value there- 
of,” but there is nothing giving authority to 
emit paper there. 

The American paper currency is as fol- 
lows : — 

£ 

United States notes and fractional 

currency 90,843,000 

Notes of National Banks . . 37,000,000 
Notes of States Banks . . . 13,000,000 


140,843,000 

The United States notes are the “green- 
backs,” the exceptional currency issued, so 
to say, by right of war. The national 
banks are a creation of Mr. Chase’s. Be- 
fore the war each State had its currency 
based on its own laws and its own usages ; 
and the currencies, therefore, were or all 
sorts and degrees of quality. In New York 
the notes were well secured ; in others they 
were ill secured. Mr. Chase, acting on 
the clause which gives the Government 
power to “ regulate the value ” of the cur- 
rency, founded one single currency for the 
whole Union. He created national banks, 
whose not^s are secured everywhere in the 
same war, and which were to circulate, and 
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do circulate, throughout the whole Union. 
The limit of these national bank notes is 
60,000,000/, and they have, therefore, 23,- 
000,000/ more to issue. 

Mr. McCulloch boldly proposes to fund 
the 90,000,000/ of “ greenbacks/' which will 
give him between 4,000,000/ and 5,000,000/ 
more to pay in the way of interest annually 
beyond what is allowed in the above accounts. 
He will go up to the legal limit of 60,000- 
000/ of national bank notes, so that he will 
deal with the entire volume of the currency 
thus: — 

£ 

Present currency .... 140,843,000 
Less “ greenbacks ” retired . . 90,873,000 

50.000. 000 

Add national notes remaining to be 

issued 23,000,000 

73.000. 000 

which is an immense reduction. The 
amount, however, is still largely in excess 
of the old issues before the war. The old 
issues in 1860 were in round numbers 200,- 
000,000 dols, or 40,000,000/, so that there 
the present augmentation of paper is enor- 
mous, and after every contemplated reduc- 
tion will be very great. 

The true aim of the American reformers 
of their currency is very clear. They must 
try with the utmost speed to return to cash 
payments. There is no security for the 
equivalence in value of coin and paper, 
except the interchange of coin and paper 
at the will of the holder. The holder of 
the paper is the person who creates that 
equivalence. If you give him a right to 
asx for coin for his paper, depend on it the 
value of the paper will not be less than 
the value of the coin ; at the slightest shade 
of depreciation, the holder of the paper 
will demand coin to get the difference. But 
there is no other check. Fancied limita- 
tions of quantity are but conjectural esti- 
mates of what a country requires ; they 
contain no self-corrective. It is the pow- 
er in each noteholder to get gold and 
silver for his note that enforces the equiva- 
lence of that note to gold and silver. 

In order to approach specie payments, 
it is necessary first to reduce the quantity 
of depreciated currency, and day by day to 
raise its value ; next, to accumulate a re- 
serve of the precious metals, bearing some 
proportion or being some fixed part (econo- 
mists differ as to these points) of the actual 
circulation. But these are great efforts. 
The creation of an adequate reserve is by 
far the least difficulty of the two. A de- 


preciating paper currency, to use an Ameri- 
can phrase, “ lubricates the wheels of com- 
merce.” Every day the commercial class 
— the borrowing class — feels its liabilities 
lightened ; it sells its goods for more, and 
only the ’same fixed sum goes to its credit- 
ors. But an appreciating currency, a cur- 
rency growing dearer, has the very oppo- 
site effect. Every day a merchant sells his 
goods for less ; what comes in is smaller and 
smaller, but his bills do not diminish ; his 
liabilities are identical. An extra issue of 
paper is a bounty to the mercantile class, 
oecause it is in general a borrower ; a con- 
traction of paper is a penalty on the mer- 
cantile class, for it takes from them and 
gives to the lender. 

At the very time, therefore, that they are 
asked to pay unusual taxes, the commercial 
classes of America will be subject to un- 
usual though most just and necessary pres- 
sure. What course will be taken as years 
go on cannot be foreseen. America, in 
finance, and in much else, is a “ great un- 
known ; ” at all events, to others, and in no 
inconceivable degree to herself. A bolder 
and grander proposal than Mr. McCulloch's 
no one ever made ; what Congress will de- 
cide on it, Congress en masse , scarcely one 
individual of Congress, if one, yet knows. 


From the Saturday Review. 

NAPOLEON IN MEXICO. 

The Emperor Napoleon distinctly an- 
nounced that he sent his troops to Mexico 
in order that he might, in his quality of head 
of the Latin race, prevent the Americans 
ruling over too large a part of the New 
World. The occupation of Mexico was a 
distinct challenge to the Americans, and 
they are aware that this challenge was only 
given because they were then too much oc- 
cupied with their own troubles to be able 
to notice it. No wonder, therefore, that 
they resent it, and speak loudly their feel- 
ings, now that they are prosperous and 
powerful. They do not want to go to war 
with France, but they want to use such 
language as will make the French with- 
draw from Mexico without a war being 
necessary; and what will be the course 
pursued, under these circumstances, by the 
Emperor Napoleon, is one of the most im- 
portant secrets that we may expect the new 
year to reveal to us. 

Whatever may be the decision of the 
Emperor of the French, the fall of the 
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Mexican Empire, if it does fall, will proba- 
bly be due , not so much to political causes 
extraneous to itself as to its own inherent 
difficulties. If the Mexican Empire were 
getting on very well, if it were making way 
in the country, if it were attractihg capital 
and establishing a settled state of society, 
and if it were beginning to pay its way and 
get an army of its own, the French might 
easily retire, and the Americans would 
scarcely interfere with a happy, peaceful, 
flourishing . community simply because it 
choose to be governed by a very liberal 
Emperor. But the Mexican Empire is not 
getting on well. It does not attract capi- 
tal ; it does not secure the welcome arrival 
of immigrants ; it is not heartily supported 
by the Mexicans ; its revenue does not in- 
crease in proportion to the increase of its 
debt ; it cannot enlist a native army on 
which it can rely. This disappointing re- 
sult is not due to any one cause. It is not 
the fault of the Emperor Maximilian, or 
of the French, although the Emperor may 
have made mistakes, and the French may 
have given just grounds of complaint. The 
evil lies much deeper, for it lies principally in 
- the character of the Mexicans themselves, 
and in the nature of Mexican climate and soil 
and geography. The better Mexicans — 
those who have some settled position and 
property — support the Empire, because 
the Empire saves them from having their 
houses burnt and their throats cut ; but 
their support is purely passive. They do not 
even talk in favour of the Empire, and they 
certainly do not act so as to support it. 
They simply do nothing, and indulge in quiet, 
querulous censure of all that the Emperor 
does. The mass of Mexicans are utterly in- 
capable of supporting any person or party. 
They have none of the virtues which prompt 
men to cohere for common objects. If they 
are ready to enlist, they are equally ready to 
desert ; if they are ready to be paid for pro- 
tecting property, they are equally ready to 
plunder property without pay. They are 
just so far above the lowest level of human- 
ity that they are able to see how such cries 
as the Republic or the Church can be used 
to make their atrocities seem less atrocious. 
Unless a race superior to any now in Mexi- 
co overruns the country, there can be no 
native government there, for no one can 
conceive what government means, or what 
is the use of it. From the outset of his rule 
the Emperor Maximilian saw this clearly, 
and tried to induce emigrants to settle in 
Mexico, and so to introduce new blood and 
new ideas. But he has been baffled by two | 
difficulties. In the^ parts of Mexico where | 


money might most easily be made, cultiva- 
tion must be carried on with plenty of cap- 
ital and labour if it is to be profitable, and 
the labour does not suit the white man. A 
man who wishes to grow coffee or sugar or 
tobacco, or to^breea large herds of cattle, 
must have money to start with ; and as he 
does not expect to labour with his own 
hands, he must make sure that labour is to 
be had. In some of the most promising 
parts of Mexican soil, labour is very scarce ; 
and where labour is to be had, it is not 
every one who can keep Indians industrious 
and in good-humour. And to men who 
could manage these labourers, and who have 
capital to risk, Mexico is scarcely sufficient- 
ly inviting, on account of the great insecu- 
rity of lire. Then, again, although there 
are large districts where a European might 
thrive if he tried to support himself, as emi- 
grants to the States do, by the labour of his 
own hands, there is no special inducement 
to such men to choose Mexico which can 
counterbalance the heavy expense, fatigue, 
and danger to life of getting there. Poor 
Europeans will not go to Mexico without 
money being given them to help them on 
the journey, and the Mexican Government 
cannot find the funds for the purpose. 

This is the darker side of affairs in Mexi- 
co, and it is sombre enough to make the 
Emperor of the French to have many 
doubts as to the expediency of persisting in 
his attempts to make Mexico what he 
dreams it mi^ht be. There is scarcely suffi- 
cient hope of the country prospering under 
French guidance to make it worth while to 
persevere ; and perhaps a Republic under 
American protection, and with Americans 
gradually seizing on the country, would be 
the best future Mexico could have. Still, it 
is a great mistake to treat the nresent as- 
pect of Mexico as if nothing bur gloom was 
to be seen there. The French, and the 
Emperor they have set np, have done 
much since they were there that is bearing 
fruit. Mexico has been made something 
like a European city ; it has grown richer, 
and dared to show its riches. Its material 
condition is improving. In a few months it 
will be lighted with gas, and in less than a 
year a railway a hundred miles long will 
run out of its gates. The import revenue 
has already increased, and if a direct inter- 
nal revenue could be properly adjusted and 
collected, the Imperial Treasury would not 
be so empty as it has been. The Emperor 
himself is quite alive to the necessity of 
keeping intact the public credit^ and will 
fulfil every obligation that it is in his pow- 
er to meet The country, though very un- 
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safe, is free from war ; and’if, now that the cannot deny that this had the effect, to a 
decisive moment is come, the French decide great extent, of driving the American flag 
to stay, at all hazards till their task is com- from t'ie sea, and of transferring much of 
plete, and it becomes certain that the Amer- American shipping and American com- 
usan* will not interfere, the Mexicans will merce to the very Power whose subjects had 
gradually learn to accept a situation from created the necessity for such a change, 
which there is no escape. The Emperor Na- Lord Russell did, in a great measure, rest 
poleon will be a bold man if he keeps his his defence on the ground that he had been 
troops in Mexico, for be is only protracting obliged in all the steps he took to consider 
an effort that may never yield any good re- our municipal law, and the interpretations 
suit; he will provoke the ceaseless disappro- which English judges and English tribunals 
bation of the Americans, and he will be ad- had put, or were likely to put, on that law. 
hering to the one act of his reign which Further, we refused arbitration, and pro- 
Frenchmen of all ranks and all parties pro- posed instead a Commission from the con- 
nounce to be a mistake. But he will also sideration of which the only matters in 
be a bold man if he withdraws his troops, which the Americans felt any interest 
and publicly owns that he has been wrong, should be excluded. All this sounds very 
or gives his subjects reason to think that he bad, and even if we have a defence further 
has yielded to threats, and has conceded to than appears in the President’s statement, 
fear of the Americans what he would not yet we must regret that the primd facie case 
concede to a desire for the approbation of against us is so strong. For the proposal of a 
France. Commission there is, we conceive, no defence 

whatever. It was a pure diplomatic blun- 
der. It was one of those illusory of- 

fers which are intended, not to facilitate 

negotiations, but to throw on the opposing 
party the onus of rejecting them. To the 
From the Saturday Review, Dec. 23. rest of the case there is a defence which in 

OUB INTERNATIONAL SHORTCOMINGS. * B re * t measure would, we hope, be consid- 

ereu by any impartial jud^e a good defence ; 

That part of the President’s Message but then it is a defence that cannot be put 
which refers to England, and to the in the telling and concise way in which the 
measures taken by our Government with accusation against us can be put. Lord 
regard to Confederate cruisers, contains Russell, being called on to act, examined 
matter for the gravest and most serious re- how far he nad power to act ; and, see- 
flection, and raises apprehensions to which ing that we and the United States had sub- 
it would be folly to close our eyes, stantially the same provisions in our 
The President brings a heavy charge municipal systems of law for dealing with 
againsUus, and the worst of it is that this such cases, acted in accordance with those 
charge i$ more easily stated than answered provisions, and did exactly what the 
After<premising that the formal accordance United States had done when a precisely 
of belligerent rights to the insurgent States sim'diar case arose during the warof Portugal 
was unprecedented, and has not been jasti- with Brazil. Afterwards it was clear that 
fied by the issue, and taking care not to the^e provisions were ineffectual ; and then 
allege that the declaration of blockade was Lord Russell, no longer taking ourmunl- 
not technically a warrant for the counter- cipal law as the measure of our duty as a 
step of according these belligerent rights, neutral, boldly invented and enforced a 
he goes on to say, what is quite true, that it method of preventing the issue of Confed- 
was only thrbugh the action of England erate armed cruisers which was quite ille- 
that the accordance of these rights made gal, but which was effectual, and satisfied 
much difference. No one can deny that practically the requirements of the Ameri- 
44 British ships, manned by British subjects, cans. This is substantially our defence, 
and prepared for receiving British arma- We, in the first instance, did adopt our 
ments, sailed from the ports of Great Bri- municipal law as the standard of our duty, 
tain to make war on American commerce, because, as it waq our law, and as it also 
under the shelter of a commission from the had the sanction of being substantially 
insurgent States.” It is al«o« true that these identical with the municipal law of the 
ships^iavingonce escaped from British ports, United States, it might be reasonably sup- 
ever afterwards entered them in every part po*e 1 to be effectual for its object. When 
of the wor)d, to refit, and so to renew their it failed, we no longer treated it at the 
depredations. Further, we unfortunately measure of our duty, but invented a new 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXIJ. 1465. 
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system of action which enlarged the meas- 
ure of our duty very considerably, and 
practically answered its purpose. This 
seems to us a good defence, and especially 
as against the Americans. They, like our- 
selves, know all the difficulties which beset 
the Governments of free States when they 
try to limit the operations of their subjects. 
They bad, and still have, a municipal law 
for preventing similar damage to belligerents, 
which our recent experience proves to be 
ineffectual. They, like Englishmen, know 
how embarrassing it is for a Government 
to be called on to take cognizance of 
everything that happens along a vast line of 
coast peopled by an enterprising, self-reli- 
ant, unscrupulous population. They ouiht 
to judge us with all the indulgence which 
they would certainly have claimed for them- 
selves had our positions been reversed, and 
had they been the neutrals and we the bel- 
ligerents. 

it is also very difficult to state, in a sum- 
mary and telling wav, the causes why we 
were justified in refusing arbitration. It 
seems so fair, so conciliatory, to say, as the 
President' does, that the United States, 
finding great questions of international law 
involved in ttie matter, proposed, in the 
honest and sincere love of peace and 
goodwill, to refer the whole case to arbitra- 
tion. Nor is it certain that an English 
Minister who had accepted arbirraiion 
would have done as wrong as Lord Russell 
did who declined arbitration, and offered 
in lieu of it an illusory Commission. But if 
we are right in the main point — if we took 
pur law as the measure of our duty only 
until we found it inefficacious, and if we had 
this excuse for taking it as such measure in 
the first instance, that the greatest of our 
sister maritime nations had estimated the 
measure of its duty in exactly the same way 
— the only question to refer to arbitration 
in the case of the Alabama was whether we 
had fulfilled the measure of our duty by 
doing all that our law allowed us to do. 
Here arbitration could have been of little 
good. Admit that, in this first and experi- 
mental case, Lord Russell had nothing to 
do but to lay the facts before the Law 
Officers, and act as they advised, the real 
question must then be whether Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer looked up his papers fast 
enough ; and as one of the few days during 
which the papers were before the Law 
Officers was a Sunday, the issue might turn 
on the question whether he could have been 
expected to stay away from church to get 
up the case of the Alabama, The diligence 


of particular officials is not a matter on 
which foreign arbitrators can properly de- 
cide. But it must be acknowledged that 
this does not touch the question whether 
we c )uld have referred to arbitration the 
issue as to our being entitled to consider 
our municipal law the measure of our duty, 
in the first instance; and Lord Russell 
ought to have considered this point more 
closely, and argued it more fully, in his 
despatch to Mr. Adams. All that, how- 
ever, is past now. The opportunity for 
obtaining fi-om an arbitration an interpreta- 
tion of the duty of neutrals is gone by, if 
we could ever have availed ourselves of it ; 
and it would be exceedingly satisfactory if 
we could see now any means of establishing 
such rules for the future as would relieve 
us, and every other maritime nation, from 
the dread of seeing commerce preyed on by 
such vessels as the Alabama. The best 
way, undoubtedly', would be to promote the 
assembling of a Maritime Congress, at which 
every danger to belligerents and neutrals 
from the escape of such cruisers should be 
discussed. But, after reading the Presi- 
dent’s Message, we have little hope that a 
Congress could be got to meet lor their 
discussion. The line which the Americans 
are inclined to take is very obvious. They 
say that they do not want to dispute any 
more with us, or to quarrel or make claims ; 
but they will wait till we are at war, and 
then we shall find out by our own experi- 
ence what it is to suffer as they have suf- 
fered. And if the Americans will not help 
us to call a Congress, we may be sure that 
France will not. The Emperor has too keen 
a recollection of the slight which, as he 
thinks, we put on him by reftisq|g the 
Congress which he proposed, to do** for us 
what we declined to do for him. 

England, therefore, if she acts at all, 
must act for herself and by herself. Of 
course, if she takes any measures for the 
security of commerce now which she did 
not take when the American war was go- 
ing on, it will be said that she is acting from 
fear, and from a mere selfish desire to avert 
from herself the injuries she has en- 
tailed on others. The Americans would 
be certain to say this, and would give us to 
understand that our repentance came too 
late. But that may not be a sufficient 
reason for not doing all that we can to be 
in the right and even if considerable cau- 
tion must be used in devising and proposing 
any changes, it can never be amiss to con- 
sider what salutary changes we might effect. 
Many changes have been proposed that 
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■would not be at all salutary, and views have 
been propounded of our duty as neutrals 
that would, if adopted, place us at the 
mercy of any belligerent who might call on 
us to cirry them into practice. But some 
changes, more or less effectual and benefi- 
cial. might be made. In the first place, as 
our existing law does not express the meas- 
ure of our duty as neutrals, and as our 
Government, in order to fulfil that meas- 
ure, was forced to defy and infringe our 
law, we might profit by our experience, 
and bring our law up to the proper stand- 
ard. We might give our Government the 
power to deal with all vessels of war in con- 
struction, as they dealt with Mr. Laird's | 
steam- rams. And, in the next place, it de- j 
serves consideration whether we might not 
borrow a lesson from the President's 
remark that we greatly aggravated the in- 
jury ciused by the escape of the Alabama 
and her sister cruisers when we allowed 
them to come into British ports to refit. 
Need we do this for the future ? The 
Spanish Government, immediately on hear- 
ing of the war with Chili, announced that, 
if a Spanish vessel of war captured any ship 
bearing a Chilian commission, but which 
had not issued from a Chilian port, it would 
treat the crew as pirates, which is a con- 
fused and technical periphrasis for hanging 
them. The only reason why a belligerent 
should not take this course is that he lays 
himself open to reprisals ; and the Chilians j 
might reply that, if this were done, and a 
Chilian man-of-war ever captured a Span- 
ish vessel, the whole of the captured crew , 
should be hanged in retaliation. It is for , 
the belligerent to decide whether he likes to 
take this risk. But a neutral might per- 
haps say that no vessel of war of either bel- 
ligerent should enter any of the harbours of 
the neutral unless it had issued from the 
port of the belligerent having already been 
invested with a military character. All 
that the neutral would have to do would be 
to refuse shelter, and this he might do prob- 
ably without accepting any burden of duty 
that he was not able to bear. The next 
time that a great war arises, if England is 
happily a neutral, it may be worth while 
that she should announce at the outset that 
this will be the principle by which she will 
be guided in the reception of belligerent 
cruisers. 

From the Spectator. 

MORAL CONTAGION. 

If it be true, as we believe it is, that Mr. 
Eyre, naturally a brave and just, though 


weakly obstinate, and dictatorial man, has 
succumbed to the intense feeling of race- 
hatred and race-suspicion which alienates 
the white colonists of Jamaica from the de- 
scendants of their former slaves, it is only a 
remarkable illustration of the highly conta- 
gious character of certain moral disorders 
to which we are all liable. The close anal- 
ogies which exi&t between physical and mor- 
al organisms are really very remarkable. 
In both alike we find that the most hopeless 
kinds of disease are seldom contagious, 
though not uufrequently hereditary ; in both 
alike we find many of the most fatal dis- 
eases, — that is, of those which, though sel- 
dom hopeless, attack and frequently destroy 
multitudes in a very short time, what our 
Registrar-General calls the zymotic class, — 
to be exceedingly temporary in their na- 
ture, and if survived at all, scarcely likely 
to leave the constitution weaker for the at- 
tack. Cancer, consumption, scrofula, none 
of them contagious, all of them slow in 
their approaches, all of them hereditary, 
resemble the mental diseases which arise 
from organic taints in the will, or what in 
some cases is equivalent, deficiency in 
healthy social impulse caused by predomi- 
nance of will. No moral disorder is more 
hereditary than a consuming pride (closely 
allied to insanity), which we may call an 
isolating will-disease ; it is pride in great 
measure which has sapped the strength of 
the Ottoman race and insulated it in a sort 
of lonely and fatalistic despair. Pride in 
its intensest forms may be called moral con- 
sumption, and is curiously allied with cer- 
tain forms of unnatural cruelty, impurity, 
and sin, which may be called moral scrofula, 
disorders which so far from being infectious, 
destroy by their very tendency to evade 
that social influence which, once brought to 
bear on them, would extinguish them im- 
mediately. And yet no kinds of vices are 
more distinctly hereditary than these un- 
natural forms of cruelty, these secret vices 
of proud natures. Ajgain, the contagious 
physical diseases which trouble children so 
much, and are usually dangerous only to 
youthful blood and overflowing vitality, 

I usually diseases of the skin, have their an- 
: aloguein the social vices which, though often 
of the same class as the unsocial, — vices of 
cruelty, for instance, as between race and 
race, vices of profligacy which are so catch- 
ing in Universities and any large associa- 
tions of young men, — have always in them 
something absolutely distinct in kind from 
the deeper, unsocial, more hopeless organio 
diseases which are hereditary, but not con- 
tagious. As a rule, we believe the conta* 
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pious mental diseases do not originate in infection of the anti-negro passion which bag 
the will, but in the sympathies ami the so- burst out there so violently, — nay, might 
cial emotions, and only overpower the will have done much to stem tue tide of impet- 
through its weakness; while the deeper- uous feeling. But it seems that he had 
rooted organic diseases originate in the cen- been engaged in a vehement political quar- 
treof our individuality — the will, and creep rel with tue party commonly called the ne- 
like a cancer thence to the more superficial gro party in the Assembly, about many lo- 
portions of our nature. cal matters of expendituie as well as gen-. 

But if this were true, then it would seem eral policy, — aud the naturally tenacious 
to follow that men of strong wills and weak spirit ot the man’s purposes rendered him 
social impulses would be less liable to moral peculiarly open to the infection of any hos- 
contagion than men of weak will and strong tile feeling running directly against this 
social impulsts; and almost all women, who party. We do not of course mean to imply 
though less generally social than men, are that Mr. Eyre used a passion he did not 
far more closely bound up with the few share for his own purposes. That would be 
nearest and dearest to them than men them- the most shocking ot all wickedn a- eg. The 
selves, — would be more so. But how whole purport of our remarks is to show 
would this apply to the illustration of moral that he did catch the infection from a spe- 
contagion with which we set out? Mr. cial predisposing cause, — the ready and 
Eyre is unquestionably a man in some sense rapid conducting medium supplied to him 
of more than 'strong will, of irresistible ob- by the intensity of his own indignation 
stinacy, and there is nothing Ho show that against the party which was resisting as 
he is a man of strong social impulses ; what he thought the wise and salutary exercise 
is known of him seems rather to imply an of his authority in the island. If you are al- 
1 insulated man. We believe the explanation ready angry with anybody, you must be 
in his case would prove that it is not so very impattial indeed not to believe far 
much his general liability to infection, as more easily what others have to say against 
his liability to infection in this particular him than you would do if no such anger had 
case, which has caused this fatal attack of ever been excited. Mr. Eyre was certain- 
the prevalent disease. We know that in ly very angry with the Gordon party in the 
the case of all infectious physical diseases assembly before these troubles began and 
there is something, extremely difficult to the planter panic broke out, and this anger 
analyze, called predisposing causes. It is was apparently the special predisposing 
by no means universally true that mere del- cause which rendered him liable to an in- 
ieacy is a predisposing cause. In one vis- fection he would not otherwise have taken, 
itation of a great epidemic it has been re- It is nothing more than an individual illus- 
marked that all the weakly and sickly per- tration of the ordinary remark on the great- 
sons came off* with no ill result, while the er liability to be deceived by fallacious 
strongest and healthiest fell at the first touch, reasoning displayed by an au lier.ee who 
Again, at other times these diseases wither agree heartily with an orator’s practical 
all the sickly plants at once, and leave the ends, than is displayed by an audience who 
healthy ones comparatively uninjured. So are indifferent to the ends which he tries 
it is with moral infections. There are not to promote, and judge his reasoning there- 
only generally predisposing causes to catch- fore simply by its reasonableness. Con- 
ing the contagion, such as strong social im- voke an assembly to promote reform, or the 
pulses, weak will, and an early education abolition of slavery, or anything else, and 
adapted to receive the poison instead of to the weakest arguments will excite even en- 
repel it, — but special predisj>osing causes, thusiasm in an audience that goes heart and 
such as the tendency of the alarm, when it soul with the drift of the speaker, when 
arises, to lend strength and justification to they would excite contempt in those who 
deep-seated currents of purpose already ex- are convinced that he is wrong. In pte- 
cited in the mind. So far as it is at pres- cisely the same way the spread of a moral 
ent possible to judge, this would be Mr. infection must depend very much on its 
Eyre's case. He was not a timid man, and finding a state of feeling identical in drift, 
not originally liable to the feeling of race- though not in origin, with the state of feel- 
hatred and caste-privilege. Had he been in ing it would promote. This is of course 
Jamaica as a mere observer, as one of the the true reason of the highly contagious 
people unidentified with any part in the character of bad sentimentS morality — in 
political struggle which had Seen going on, French novels or elsewhere. It is not the 
no would probably have never taken the depth of the sentiment itself, bat the high- 
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1/ conducting medium of the passions it 
finds ready to its purpose, which renders so 
feeble a poison dangerous. 

JF, as we have ventured to suggest, the 
region of infectious diseases is usually the 
social emotions and synTpathies — those 
which bind classes and nations together, 
and so propagate either false morality or 
false sentiment almost with as little free 
choice among the individuals as there is in 
the meal as to whether it shall or shall not be 
leavened by the yeast, — then it would follow wb i cb has yet been pnblished concerning 
that the great disinfectant must be solitary America. As a rule, French treatises on 
judgment, — that habit of mind which habit- American affairs have been infinitely fairer 
ually interposes a kind of minute capillary an d more impartial than those which have 
repulsion between the pressure of social in- prodded from English authors. Yet it is 
fluenccg and the attitude of its own secret V0I Y baT *d to conceive at first how this 
thought, — which clears a space, as it were, sboi dd be the case. We all know bv 
like a juggler with his balls in a crowd, round experience how difficult, if not impossi- 
the will, into which it will not adroit the pres^ b,e * lt * 9 ^ or . a Frenchman really to under- 
sore of social influences till it has given its 8ta ?d English character, or institutions, or 
sanction to their tendency. Such a habit P obl * cs i and it is not easy to see how the 
of mind would really operate to save so- n ! ere t of cr0S8 ing the Atlantic should 
ciety from false corporate judgments, much P ive a Frenchman an appreciation of the 
as the cellular system of building iron ves- Ang’o-Sixon nature of which he is utter- 
sels operates to save a ship from the disas- “ ev ?'d in the Old World of Europe, 
trous effects of leakage. As it is, when a There 18 a st0T 7 told of Kant, that on his 
moral accident happens to the social nature death-bed he said : — “ Nobody can explain 
of influential persons in any closely organ- m ) r philosophy except Hegel, and he can- 
izedsoc*ety the bad results are never isolated, not understand it.” In much the game 
and sometimes extend so rapidly that the wa 7 we should say that nobody but English- 
whole ship founder?. But if the ship is built men can ex P 1ain America, and that they 
of non-communicating cells, one cell may j cannot understand it. If English writers 
fill and all the others remain as water-tight as I ?hout the model Republic could ever real- 
before. It is true, as we have admitted" that lze tbe simple fact that Americans are 
the worst social vices, — even social cruelty Englishmen, with all our national virtues 
and impurity, — are seldom so utterly de- an( * vi F es ’ strength and weakness, energies 
stni 'tive of the soul as the organic tenden- and f ai,in gs. differing from us only in the 
cies to disease originating in a perverted different conditions of their lives, they 
w i!J, which, though often hereditary, are wou ^ be able to understand America in 
never very contagious. Yet a French or a wa - v n0 feigner, or certainly no French- 
Jamaica reign of terror destroys the souls man > can ever hope to do. As, however, 
as well as bodies of multitudes, and steels n0 am0,,nt of experience or observation 
by cruel wrongs the souls of multitudes ev . er seems ab,e persuade Englishmen of 
whom it does not destrov. A perverted tbl ? P atent f act - J ba y never can give any 
and evil enthusiasm is as terrible a force as estimafce °f America which does not err on 
any which does not imply absolutely the one si,,e °. r the other - P w ' m ? to this fact 
constutitional exhaustion of a great comma- rencb writers on American subjects have a 
nity. Nor are men less in need of the dis- " reat advantage over E lglish ones. They 

infectant we have mentioned who apparent- nnt RAA aQ n, " * h 

lyt like Mr. Eyre, are not naturally liable 
to be affected vehemently by social influ- 
ences, if they permit special conductors, 
such m political ho-tdity, to open the gates 
of their minds to besieging influences which, 
a<*ting alone, would have had no chance of 
triumph* 
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they do see they see it in its natural light. 
The mmor differences of customs and man- 
ners which strike Englishmen so much are 
not perceptible to foreign observers. To 
a writer like Mr. Russell, or Mr. Sala, or 

* Lee Ktate-Unis pendant la Guerre. By Au- 
guste Laugul. Paris : BaUl.&re. 


From the Spectator 30th Dec. 
LES ETATS-UNIS PENDANT LA GUERRE.* 

It is a curious, to an Englishman an un- 
pleasantly suggestive, fact that the best 
work ever written on America should have 
had a Frenchman for its author. Upon the 
absolute merits of De Tocqueville as a po- 
litical observer opinions may differ, but 
there can be no question that on the whole 
bis work is the ablest and most exhaustive 
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even Mr. Trollope, it seems a serious mat- 
ter that an English-speaking man should 
say “ I guess ” instead of “ I expec t/* or 
should pronounce “do** “ du,** or should 
■wear white-kid gloves in the day-time, or 
should commit any other of the solecisms 
whose commission in England would argue 
a certain want of knowledge of the habits 
of genteel society. To a Frenchman these 
sort of criticisms, with which the works of 
English tourists are filled, never suggest 
themselves. His very ignorance of English 
habits of thought and society preserve him 
from the fatal error of attaching undue im- 
portance to incidental features in Ameri- 
can life which have nothing to do with its 
real essence and character. 

M Laugel is in many respects a very fa- 
vourable specimen of a French tourist. 
Connected, we believe, with America by 
family relations, and intimately acquainted 
with our English language, and life, and lit- 
erature, he united to a very great extent the 
opposite advantages of a French and an En- 
glish observer. Having resided for some time 
in America in tbe closing year of the war, he 
has published a series of recollections of 
his Transatlantic experiences, which are 
well worth the study of anybody who wish- 
es to understand the real aspect of that great 
country. Like most educated French Lib- 
erals, M. Laugel was throughout the war a 
strong supporter of the Northern cause. 
Several of the chapters of his book were 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
at different periods during the last three 
years, and to re-read these now is to an 
Englishman curious enough. At the very 
time when our own public writers ridiculed 
and laughed at the notion that the North 
could possibly defeat the South, or that 
the Union could ever be restored, this 
French* essayist treated the triumph of 
the Federals, the restoration of the Union, 
the present out-turn in fact of the war, as a 
matter of certainty; and this not because 
he had any superior channel of inforraat'on, 
not because he was an impassioned parti- 
san, but because he was cool enough to 
look facts in the face, and because, we are 
afraid we must add, he had more faith in 
freedom than we showed ourselves. With 
the dear, incisive logic of a French intel- 
lect, he saw at once that slavery was the 
real cause of the war, and perceiving this, 
he found no difficulty in understanding the 
natufe of the struggle. “ It cannot/* he 
says, “ be fairly asserted that the crisis we 
have just witnessed was the natural result 
of the application of those democratic ideas 
which triumphed on the American conti- 


nent towards the close of the last century. 
It may be asserted confidently that the war 
would never have broken out if class ] rivi- 
leges, under their meet unjust and cruel 
form, had not been surrej t'.tiously intro- 
duced into the laws and society of the 
Union, — into the laws by the constitu- 
tional protection afforded to slavery, — into 
society by that prejudice of race which is 
so terrible an obstacle to the emancipation 

of the blacks What can you say of a 

social system where, in the midst of the 
most absolute equality, there existed a priv- 
ileged class, founded neither on merit, nor 
on education, nor on distinguished services, 
nor even on wealth, but only on a certain 
description of properly, that in human be- 
ings ? This fatal antagonism of slavery and 
freedom is the key to all the political and 
soc«al history of the United States.** 

M. Laugel was in America during the 
Prosidemial election, and his account of the 
fundamental questions at issue between Mr. 
Lincoln and McClellan is the clearest we 
have yet seen. He utterly denies the as- 
sertion so commonly made at the time in 
England, that the Democratic paity was in 
favour of making peace with the South. 
The only difference in his opinion between 
the two parlies was that while the Demo- 
crats proposed to restore the Union by 
guaranteeing the South the possession of 
their “ peculiar institutions,” the Republi- 
cans proposed to restore the Union and 
abolisli slavery. Of all the many estimates 
of Abraham Lincoln’s charac’er, M. Lau- 
el*s seems to us the most philosophical we 
ave met with. No doubt the portrait given 
of him in these pages is in some degree an 
exaggerated one. The humour of the man, 
the honesty, the ignorance, the shrewd 
mother-wit ; the menial hesitation till the 
final conclusion was arrived at, and the dog- 
ged courage with which that resolution 
was adhered to; the mixture of fanaticism 
with a kindly cynicism, were all too eharac- 
teristic of our strange Anglo-Saxon nature 
for any one not belonging to our race to un- 
derstand thoroughly. One feature, how- 
ever, of Mr. Lincoln’s character, the influ- 
ence wfiich his life in the West had produc- 
ed upon him, is brought out by M. Laugel 
with great power and acuteness. “ It so 
happened/* he says with truth, “that the 
one dominant and almost only passion of 
Abraham Lincoln’s nature was the passion 
of the nation. I ought perhaps not to use the 
word passion to express a resolute, calm, 
inflexible conviction, a sort of innate and 
inborn faith in the destiny of the American 
people. In no part of the Union has the 
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national sentiment entered so deeply into 
the souls of Americans as amidst the popu- 
lations which live beyond the Alleghanies. 
The inhabitant of Massachusetts may well 
be proud of the bi&tory of his little State. 
Most of the sea-board States have tradi- 
tions and memories of their own, but Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and Illinois have as yet no history. 
The citizen of these vast territories, which 
he feels are called to such high destinies, is 
above all an American ; he is, he means to 
remain, the citizen of a great country ; he is 
determined to measure the greatness of his 
country by the magnitude of tbe^States he 
inhabits, and his patriotism knows literally 
no bounds.” 

Of the feeling thus depicted Mr. Lincoln 
was undoubtedly a worthy representative, 
and no small portion of his strength was 
due to the fact that he knew and sympa- 
thised with the depth of the passion for the 
Union which prevails in the West. In the 
course of ) ears Western men may come to 
have the same feelings towards their own 
States as are entertained by the citizens of 
Massachusetts or Maryland ; but in the West 
the Sta'es as yet exist simply as geographi- 
cal expressions. Even the most ardent pa- 
triot cann t be enthusiastic about the allot- 
ment of prairie land out of which his State 
has been formed within the memory of men 
still young, and therefore if the Western 
settler lias any patriotism in him it is given 
undivided to the Union. 

The reader who wants to learn liow Yan- 
kees gobble down their food, or neyle:t the 
use of spittoons, or liquor up at bars, had 
better not turn to M. Laugel’s pages. 
Strange to say, he omits almost all mention 
of these and similar topics, which form the 
staple of ordinary Anglo-American books of 
travel. But those who wish for a great deal 
of very valuable information about the 
We?t rn S.ates, told very pleasantly, can- 
not do better than read the record of M. 
Laugel’s travels. The grotesque side of 
American men and manners and cities has 
been described so often that it is a ch inge 
to meet with a writer who tries to under- 
stand and explain their real character. 
Here, for instance, is a remark on the mon- 
ster hotels of the West which throws a new 
light on the<e institutions : — 

44 The hotel, like the political meeting, is 
at once an opportunity for and an occasion 
of social intercourse ; life is too busy in the 
West for those social relations which re- 
quire leisure, which demand a disinterested 
taste for abstract things, a half serious, halt 
frivolous eagerness in the pursuit of some 
conventional ideal. Democratic roughness 


y 

ignores or despises shades, and degrees, and 
classifications ; in the middle of so many 
equals a man feels himself in truth alone. 
Everybody has his home, where he shuts 
himself up with his wife and children ; but 
at his hotel the American sees new^ces, 
he hears other things talked about besides 
his own business ; he learns to love order, 
cleanliness, luxury, large anti spacious 
rooms; he forms bis manners on those of 
the strangers he meets with there ; he 
watches the movements, listens to the 
smallest words, of the celebrated persona- 
ges, generals, statesmen, orators, or writers, 
whom chance has placed beside him for the 
day. Amidst this continual flood of new 
coiners, amongst, so many strange faces, he 
learns the greatness of his country more 
fully than by studying an atlas. If he can- 
not visit every S ate, every S' ate in turn 
comes to visit him. His horizon extends 
itself, and from the centre of his vast conti- 
nent he turns his gaze to the shores of the 
Atlantic, to the Gulf of Mexico, to the val- 
leys of California. The hotel is in fact an 
epitome of the Union.” 

The theory thus exposed may be true 
or not, but at any rate it seems to us 
better worth studying than an account 
of how many times the traveller had to 
ring before ho could get buttered toast 
for break fast, or of how many dishes the 
lady seated n»xt him at dinner composed 
her repast. We have had enough, and more 
than enough, of comic American tourists, 
and we aie glad to find one in M. Laugel 
who is serious without being dull. 


From the Spectator. , 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE* 

Tiie conception of condensing the Great 
French Revolution into a novel concerning 
an individual woman’s lot must seem at first 
sight almost as bold as that of co> deusing 
the lightning into a conductor of individual 
messages, or compelling the ocean to carry 
a single boat wherever its owners will. 
There is a largeness in the machinery which 
seems too great for the individual purpose 
to which it is applied, and perhaps the artis- 
tic enterprise is really bolder than the sci- 
entific, for if you undertake to paint 4 - a wo- 
man's lot in the Great French Revolution,” 

♦ CUca/enve Jacqueline ; a Woman '* Tot in the 
Great French fievotution . By Sarah Teller. 3 vola. „ 
Loudon: suahau. 
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there is always the same difficulty that the 
figure-painter has, in dealing with a too 
magnificent landscape as his background, 
— the fear lest either the individual figures 
be lost in the grandeur of the scene, or the 
grand features of the scene be dwarfed or 
distorted in order to give sufficient promi- 
nence to the individual figures. Miss Tyt- 
ler has felt this difficulty, and there are per- 
haps here and there in this beautiful and 
finished story chapters in which the histor- 
ic picture of the events of the time is a little 
too extended. But on the whole she ha* 
surmounted it with great success, — the 
rather that she specially excels in that 
grouping and colouring of country Snd city 
pictures which in a great degree supersedes 
th) ttiCMutjr of little rsums of events by 
•letting the course of events indicate itself 
in the gossip of humble persons. At all 
events ine interest of the individual tile is 
never absorbed in the interest of the great 
tragedy, and again, we are never in danger 
of Forgetting that that tragedy was made 
of thobsands and thousands of similar in- 
dividual trials, a9 the sea itself is but an ag- 
gregate of waves. 

Nor only is the tale one of deep interest, 
and of great pictorial power in reference to ] 
the scenery and the society it depicts, but 
it is long since we have read any in which 
the sketches of character — all for the most 
part slight — are more delicately outlined 
or sustained with more uniform skill. Mbs 
Tytler is fair to every class, and has given 
us good instead of bad specimens of almost 
all the classes engaged in the Great Revo- 
lution without concealing the radical weak- 
ness and selfishness which undermined their 
strength. The sketch of the Baron and 
Baronne de Faye, of their full-dress man- 
ners and highly preserved etiquettes in the 
dull little Tour de Faye, Monsieur going 
every evening between five and six to kbs 
Madame’s hand and play cards with her 
and her daughter till supper was served, 
and of the genuinely high-bred courage, the 
gallantry of heart that still lingered under 
this stiff moral brocade in both the Baron 
and his wife, is graphic, and at least like 
truth, if, trom want of any intimate knowl- 
edge of the old French nob’esse , we cannot 
properly' assert that it is true. The young 
lady and heroine, Jacqueline. Demoiselle de 
Faye, is, as young ladies and heroines are 
apt to be, less definite, and perhaps Mi>8 
Tytler’s least successful character. But 
even in her the youthful enthusiasm for the 
nation, the true disinterestedness and no- 
bility of mind before she abandons her own 
class, and again, the technical nobility of 


caste which asserts itself in her after mar- 
riage with her father’s steward, the regis- 
trar of Faye, — are finely drawn, and the 
contrast between her real refinement and 
the artificial refinement of the brilliant 
Madame de Croi, who carries off her lover 
from her, is thoroughly artistic. Madame de 
Croi is a girl little older than herself, also of 
a noble family, who had married a rich old 
bourgeois for his money (afterwards confis- 
cated), and was left a widow while yet in 
her teens. She has culture and brilliancy, 
but has nene of the noble ideas which just 
redeemed ^ome few among the higher aris- 
tccracv of old France. One of the best 
touches in the book is that soliloquy in which 
the Baroness de Faye contrasts the artifi- 
cial brilliancy of Madame de Croi with the 
nobility of her own daughter’s nature, much 
as she affects to despise its deeper and more 
enthusiastic side : — 

" There was one person, and only one, pres- 
ent who formed a more correct estimate than 
her circle of the conflicting claims of Jacqueline 
and Petronille. It was not Babctte ; for al- 
though she loved her young mistress dearly, 
and ground her strong white teeth at this issue, 
she too regarded Madame de Croi as by far the 
liner woman — very nearly as fine as the lady 
in the caravan from Alsace. Was it wonderful 
that the judge who decided in Jacqueline’s fa- 
vour — not out of partiality, but in good faith 
— was Madame de Faye 1 Monsieur the Bar- 
on might have his doubts, bewildered and daz- 
zled as men are liable to he ; Madame had none. 

‘ What does the woman fear for? ’ she began 
her reflections deliberately, apostrophizing Mad- 
ame dc Lnssac. ‘ Her own paltry spark of a 
life? It docs not merit the trouble of l>eing 
blown out, any more than that of her reader. 
Mademoiselle Troche. They will soon go out 
.of themselves, poor women! if the people will 
only have patience. She might have more to 
think of. What ! a daughter born a Lussac, by 
marriage a Croi, and with a taint that is cous- 
in-german to vulgarity ! Nevertheless it is so. 
My Jacqueline is an awkward, unformed child, 
wlio may be anything yet. The worst is, she 
Will believe in the whole world and embroil 
herself with it, like a saint in the middle ages. 
But in that there is not a shade of vulgarity. 
Petronille de Croi is like a financier’s daughter : 
she seeks to shine, she struggles to rule. Ah I 
how low that is ! She is a liar, in look and act, 
in assuming the toumure and costume of the 
old retfime. We others governed because we 
could not help it. We ruled w ithout effort or 
design. We scorned to conceal our worst sins. 
We were grand dames to the last. For you, 
my Chevalier. I can follow your game. ^ Pctro- 
nille do Croi’8 dot will maintain you in exile 
now that Jacqueline do Faye’s domain is des- 
tined beyond remedy to confiscation. Good. 
Pctronille’s heart is also favourable to you, for 
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you will prove a better chevalier than the Mar- 
quis to conduct her to England, and thus pre- 
vent hazard and ennui. She may marry you. 
Ah ! well, I forgive you, my cousin. Every 
man must have care for himself, and the very 
Chapter of the Knights of Malta is dissolved. 

I forgive you for everything but being actually 
light-headed for this Pefronille's smile and fa- 
vour. Chut ! I hear the creaking of the joints ! 
of the young woman's mind. But men have 
thick heads and dull brains. They cannot al- 
ways tell the pewter from the silver, or see that 
peacocks are not birds of paradise. They have 
a shade of vulgarity themselves. We are oth- 
erwise." 

There seems to us real genius in this pas- 
sage. The aristocracy of self-reliant sereni- 
ity looking down on the glitter of mere clev- 
er effort, and saying to itself, with French j 
vivacity, “Chut! I hear the creaking of! 
the joints of the young woman's mind ! '* is ! 
a touch worthy of any novelist however 
great But if Miss Ty tier is thoroughly fair 
to the greater qualities even of the effete 
aristocracy wiped out by the Revolution, she 
is more than fair to the qualities of the class 
which superseded, and deserved to super- 
sede, them in the rural districts. In the 
innkeeper of Faye and her son, La Sarte 
and Michel, we have a fine picture of the 
noblest qualities which are needed to form 
the nucleus of a healthy and simple society, 
without any sort of idealism or Arcadian 
extravagance. La Sarte, with all her depth 
of faith and pride of simplicity, is no angel, 
and cannot easily bear to renounce the in- 
fluence she has exercised as a wealthy inn- 
keeper in a poor village, nor can she bend 
to offer voluntarily any sympathy to the De- 
moiselle de Faye in the sacrifices which the 
latter takes upon herself when she enters 
a sphere beneath her own, and becomes her 
daughter-in-law. The picture of La Sarte 
ignoring all the confusion which her un- 
practised and unhappy daughter-in-law in- 
troduces into the village inn by her igno- 
rance and negligence, rather than volunteer 
her help and sympathy, much as she loves 
to counsel and reprove those who spontane- 
ously come to her for advice, is as well con- 
ceived as is her proud injunction to her fa- 
vourite son, the Girondist deputy for Faye, 
to put a stop to the bloodshed of the Con- 
vention, when he and his party had in fact 
fallen from power and were just about to 
suffer for their comparative moderation. 
The sketch, slight though it be, of the in- 
trinsic nobility and consequent serenity in 
these plebeians of the Sarte family.of the far 
deeper root which this moral nobility has 
in them than any which the hereditary rank 
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of Monsieur and Madame de Faye could 
strike into the thin soil of the* old aristocrat- 
ic ideas, combined as it is with a very graph- 
ic picture of the peculiar, and so to say frost- 
ed, charm, which a long hereditary sereni- 
ty and the comparatively artificial sentiment 
of 4 noblesse oblige * give to the manners of 
Monsieur and Madame, is subtle and very 
effective. Nor is the sketch of the kindly 
bourgeois family at Paris, the rich mercer 
Durand and his people, so far inferior in 
true nobility even to the statelier peasantry 
owing to a certain want of fixity of status 
and simplicity of position, lc*s striking. The 
pompous and good-natured father, with his 
pompous republican ferocity, his shopkeep- 
er's thrift, shopkeepers vanity, and person- 
al kindlin' ss; the pretty daughter, Felicity, 
who is not exactly a flirt, but so much dis- 
likes to give pain that she cannot throw off 
either of two men who love her, and does 
her best to satisfy both ; the neglected and 
eccentric little romp Olympe, with her girl- 
ish passion for her sister's lover and the di- 
ablerie which great talents and high spirits 
kept down by repressive neglect is almost 
sure to inspire in young French girls, are 
all outlined with a masterly hand. 

All these sketches are fine, and pot less 
so are the general and still slighter sketch- 
es of revolutionary life in the provinces and 
in Paris. The various village characters of 
the hamlet of Faye are especially happy, 
and even to the worst of all, the village butch- 
er Sylvain, with his deep melancholy eyes 
and insatiable thirst for the bloodiest grati- 
fications of revolutionary ferocity, the au- 
thor does not deny that touch of human 
nature which renders him conceivable as a 
man as well as a demon. ‘ We must give 
one specimen of Miss Ty tier's village con- 
versations. The Revolution is at its dark- 
est, and the hamlet of Faye, its church gut- 
ted and closed, worship and mass forbidden, 
and tenth davs substituted for the Sunday, 
does not find itself happier for the reign of 
Reason : — 

“ Next day an old woman, with her distaff 
in the bosom of her gown, went along spinning, 
and driving her red cow before her, from the 
banks of the Mousse, where, by dint of great 
assiduity, it had managed to get a few wisps 
or blades'. She looked up, and began to wng 
her head gravely, as she approached the church- 
yard gate. It was closed, but clearly not for 
the preservation of property. The crosses were 
pulled up and broken into fragments, like the 
woodwork of the little church close by, and 
neither white ribands nor immortelles rested on 
the grave of virgin or patriarch. Over the 
gate was painted, in big, staring, white letters, 
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* Death is an everlasting sleep.’ Here was the 
explanation of the shut door. The old woman 
was very old, and brown, and shrivelled. To 
all appearance it could not he long ere she slept 
her everlasting sleep. The idea, however, 
seemed to fill her with lively dissatisfaction. A 
second and younger woman, noticing the first, 
walked down the street and joined her. The 
two stood still at the locked gate, while the red 
cow went discreetly on to quench its thirst at 
the fountain trough. — ‘ A fine t(,iing now,’ said 
the older woman, 4 after me and my old man 
have lived together these forty years, to tell us 
that when our time comes we are to fall asleep 
and not even dream of ea -h other, — bah ! ’ — 

• And my little son Alex,’ replied the younger, 

‘ who was drawn for the army, and has marehed 
to the ends of the earth, and who may be shot 
passing through some hedge and die in a ditch 
— they wjll tell me he will have gone to sleep and 
will have no awaking. I need not care to go to 
sleep, for 1 shall have no awaking either; and I 
suppose they would say I need not pray, be- 
cause God is also asleep !’ — 4 Death! if that were 
the case, what would the common people do ? 9 
— 4 For that matter, what would the great peo- 
ple do?’ — 4 Ah! the great people have had 
their day, and now it is their night ; the holy 
saints help them ! I bear them no spite, poor 
souls ! But my faith ! if they call this liberty, 
when they do not give us the liberty of another 
world, I would like better to want their liberty, 
I would!’ — 4 The salt tax and roadmaking 
were not half so bad, not even purgatory and 
the dread of hell itself.’ — 4 No indeed ! They 
still left us heaven, and the good God. and our 
Lord and Saviour, the Virgin and the Saints, 
to interpose for us. One never knew where a 
blessing might not come from. But this sleep, 
it crushes us like lead.’ — 4 La Juilienne takes on 
worst of all for her baby. They say she will 
go mad if something is not done.’ — 4 Go ! she 
was always a lunatic, La Juilienne. What is 
her baby, which lay in her bosom for only a 
year, to my man, who has driven the cow there 
— the prodigal beast! — with me, and helped 
to milk her too, and dug, and thrashed, and ate. 
and drank, and prayed with me for nearly half 
a century 1 ’ — 4 Or to my little son, who kept 
the vintage so well, and was affianced to the 
good Jeanncton, the hest girl in Faye. Oh ! 
well, it is hard ; but for mother Juilienne, — fy ' 
do not speak of her in comparison.’ — 4 La Sarte 
used to say, every one’s trial was the worst trial 
to that man or woman ’ — 4 La Sarte knows ; 
she is a wise woman. I esteem La Sarte ; I 
wish her good luck of her stay in Paris with 
her son, the famous deputy. But La Sarte di/1 
not live with her man for forty-seven years. 
Father Sarie died when the famous deputy was 
a baby himself, I remember. The hon«*st man 
departed on the fete of St. Hilaire. Ouf! I 
forget there is no St. Hilaire; there is nothing 
but the sun yonder, and he goes to bed in his 
turn. They hold up that sleep as if it were a 
blessing. I don’t want to sleep unless 1 am to 
awake again. Though I do have the rheuma- 
tism, I can bear it; for there are many things 


beautiful here, if only folk did not tell us lies.' 
.... 4 But look you, there comes Mother Jul- 
liene, whose son was only a little child.’ — The 
old gadding slattern of the hamlet was a sorry 
sight. Not only were her arms empty of the 
meagre child, but they were tossing distractedly 
about her head, from which she had tom her 
cap, together with handfuls of her grizzled 
hair. The bones were staring at cas h other 
above her hollow cheeks, and her ferret eyes 
were glazed and wild. — 4 Why does that great 
beast Jullien not take up my child and give him 
consecrated burial ? ’ she raged, in a hoarse 
voice. — 4 But Jullien is so swollen he cannot 
dig. I will rather scratch away the earth with 
mv nails.’ — 4 Softly, softly, La Juilienne, the 
child rests under tne shadow of the church. 
There is no better grave in France now,' said 
Mother Beanjeu. — ‘And he w r as but a little 
thing,’ added the other woman, grudgingly 
preoccupied with her own trial; 4 he had not 
worked for you, nor even spoken to you.’ — 

4 Silence ! or I strike you,’ screeched Mother 
Juilienne. — 4 What do you know of it, wife of 
Hue the younger — you whose Alex was idle 
many a time, and was turned ba k from his 
confirmation for killing quails when he should 
have been ringing the bells ? Or you, Mother 
B.'aujeu, wh >sc old Simon is like a crab apple, 
and you and he spit at each other like cats ? 
Ah ! I have seen you, Mother Beaujeu, yoked 
side by side with an ox. and cveu an old grey 
ass, and your man driving you. No wonder 
you bray ! You two would be well at ease to 
have your plagues sleeping for ever, and so 
would the whole world, for that. But my in- 
nocent little c! ild, what do I know hut that if 
he ha<1 lived ho might have been a great farm- 
er, buying up the lands, like Mairre Michel! 
And now that he is dead, to be told that he will 
never wake up again, — I tell you it makes me 
mad.’ ” 

The whole novel is rather a sketch than 
a painting, its outlines delicately touched, 
the stir and tempest in the air and sky fiith- 
fully rendered, the hope and the despair 
gleaming like stormy sunlight or forked light- 
ning over the individual chara ters, ex- 
pression never wanting, but no single nar 
ture sounded even to such depths as fiction, 
in skilful hands like Miss Ty tier’s, might 
safelv go. Still every stroke in the sketch 
is refined, and almost every stroke tells. It 
is a story that not only interests us in the 
perusal, but that interests us still more in 
turning over the leaves a second and a third 
time, to cateh the touches which we had 
missed in the first interest of the tale. There 
is vivacity as well as perfect clearness in 
the styie, pathos that speaks throujh the 
sense of beauty, and therefore shows no 
strain or effort in its sentiment, and a depth 
of insight into all forms of enthusiasm, even 
when distorted into the foulest cruelty, which 
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renders the picture of those almost incredi- 
ble times not only more distinct, hut less in- 
credible and less poignantly piinful than 
they are wont to seem. The French Rev- 
olution is apt to look to modern readers more 
like a chapter out of the Aporal) pse than 
out of hnman history. And Mr. Carlyle, 
by his wonderful gorgeousness of colouring 
and cloudiness of outline, has rather strength- 
ened than weakened the impression. The 
pictures of this story, while they give even 
a keener sense of the unrighteousness and 
lu>t which were at the source of the Revo- 
lution, seem to justify it to history better 
than all Mr. Carl) le’s opulence of pictorial 
insight, by showing how its fires tempered 
the true steel in all classes of natures, pa- 
trician or plebeian, high or low. 


From the Speot&tor. 

NERVES AND NERVE. 

The new sixpenny magazine, the Argovy , 
has amongst several other clever papers 
one of great humour by Mr. Matthew 
Browne in favour of nerves. This gentle- 
man is much hurt at the ordinary dispar- 
agement of nerves. He remarks that while 
we have all heard of muscular Christians, 
no one has ever yet heard of nervous 
Christians, though nerves have certainly 
much more to do with spiritual emotions 
than muscles. Nerves even come off bad- 
ly as compared with adipose tissue. 14 Pro- 
phetic denunciations against such as be fat 
in Zion are on record ; none against such 
as be nervous. Yet the fat man is tol- 
erated, loved, at worgt laughed at, while 
the nervous man is not only laughed 
at, — he is disliked." Nevertheless, asks 
Mr. Browne, 44 were the Martyrs fat ? Is 
Mr. John Stuart Mill fat? Is Mr. Glad- 
stone fat ? No, the nation would not trust 
its income with a fat man, — it knows 
better." Certainly Mr. Gladstone is nerv- 
ous, if not exactly, as we shall see present- 
ly, in Mr. Matthew Browne’s sense of that 
term. Mr. Browne goes on to enforce with 
much humour the shameful libels often pub- I 
lished against the nerves even by pbysi- 1 
cians, — as, for example, by Dr. Trotter, of 
Bath, whose idea of a nervous persjn is a 
person who has “ the wind," who suffers 
from borkirigmi , and has other 44 ignomini- 
ous svmptoin? not to be particularized." 
Mr. Browne’s own definition of nervous- 


ness appears to be the possession of fine 
semies, fine perceptions, and fine sensations, 
especially the former, — and he act uses the 
human race in general which speaks oppro- 
briously of the nerves, and has no ner\es of 
its own, of being distinguished by three 
characteristics, — (1) it never knows when 
a thing is going to happen; (2) it never 
knows When a thing is happening; (3) it 
never remembers a thing when it has hap- 
pened ; — from all which characteristics Mr. 
Matthew Browne deduces with some tri- 
umph that it is much better to be nervous 
than nob ♦ 

And no doubt if being nervous means 
having plenty of special and trustworthy 
reports from the universe of what is going 
on there, or is likely to go on there, or has 
gone on there, it is as much better to be 
nervous than unnervous as it is better to 
see than to be blind, to he ir than to be 
deaf, to fet 1 than to be destitute of the 
sense of touch. But how if having nerves 
involves a special but untrustworthy report 
of past, present, or future, or even a special 
but purely fictitious report of the same ? 
It nervousness imply merely a superior sys- 
tem of telegraphic common catiou with the 
mind, well and good. But suppo>e it means 
| a nervous organization about as useful as 
li the overland telegraph trom Galle," and 
implies the constant receipt of such scraps 
of information from the external world as 
this, received on Wednesday : — “ Question 
United States Treaty tim latins Pughiaky 
worse," or of highly exciting but complete- 
ly imaginary facts, like that from the Cri- 
mea about the Tartar who had ridden 
seven hundred miles to bring word of the 
fall of Sebastopol about a year before that 
event happened. Would the frequent ar- 
rival in the mind of intimations of either 
of these valuable species be an advantage 
to any one ? arid yet no one who knows 
what 4 nerves ’ are, will doubt that they do 
very frequently involve the receipt by the 
mind of exceedingly unintelligible and dis- 
mal messages, ushered in with great pomp 
of seeming import, like “ tim latins Pashiaky 
worse;" — or that, more unpleasant and 
disturbing still, the little mental bell will 
ring convulsively in the mind of a person 
with nerves, to call attention to the arrival 
of a message from the external world 
which does not arrive at all. The pale 
imaginaion watches the bell vibrating con- 
vulsively, like bells ringing in an empty 
house which are pulled by no visible hand, 
— and nothing (but terror) comes of it. 
Perhaps Mr. Matthew Browne will main- 
tain that this is not nervousness, — is as little 
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nervousness as the birhorigmi attributed to 
nerves at which he is so jmtly indignant. 
B it we are afriid he mu-t take the goo J 
and the b id of nerves together, and it is 
unquestionably true that while nerves in 
go>i order mean an improved system of 
telegraphic com nunicadoa with the uni- 
verse, nerves in bad order mean many 
things a goa l deal worse than no communi- 
c ition at all, — false communications, or 
om’nous announcements of coming com- 
munications which do not come. When 
Mrs. G imp rem irked that 44 fildlestrings is 
wciknen t) ex>re.lge my nerves this 
night/' she, thodgS not a person of delicate 
sensibilities and perceptions, had got hold of 
the true image to express the pains of ner- 
vous liabilities, — tense and agitated fibres 
vibr itinjf with unintelligible undertones or 
screams which tell nothing of the hand that 
impressed them, and often little or nothing 
of any meaning they were intended 
to convey. No doubt Mr. Browne will 
say very properly that disease of a high j 
function must be more dangerous and 
fatal than dis*a«e of a low one. and that if! 
a diseased digestion issues only in borhnrU/mi 
and other ignominious symptoms maliciously 
ascribed to nerves, diseased nerves must 
issue in something wors*, b it that it would 
be as absurd to argue from bnrhnrirjmi that 
a digestion is a misfortune, or from unde- 
cipherable telegrams that the telegraph is a 
nuisan *e, as from evil presentiments, and 
empty terrors, that nerv- s are a mistake. 
Well, that is true, no doubt; but suppose 
we have nerves altogether healthy, still they 
will bo in tin way in two cases. — if the 
pain and pleisure their use gives is so far in 
advance of their informing or percipient 
power as to oceupv and chain the mind in 
the attitude of suffering or enjoyment; or, 
secondly, if they report more than the rpind 
can gra<p and use. A sweet smell, for in- 
stance, is more pleasant than instructive, a 
freezing tempera f ure is more painful than 
instructive, and if the nerves be of a kind 
to tremble with such intense enjovment in 
theonocise and such intense pain in the 
other as to exe’u le much use of the percep- 
tive nerves, then nervousness of this kind 
is undoubtedlv — with limited creatures 
capable of only a certain defined amount of 
conscious being — a misfortune Persons 
who are “all naked fetding and raw life" 
are like Isaic of York on the dog-irons in 
Front Dc BeiTs dungeon. They receive 
plenty of reports of a very exciting, but by 
no means of an instructive kind. Nay, 
even perceptive as distinguished from sensi- 
tive nervousness may be in excess, if it is 


too much for the considering and originating 
power. Suppose a telegraphic centre which 
receives nothing but true reports, but is so 
much occupied with receiving them that it 
has neither time nor power to send back 
answers to the communicating districts, and 
you have nearly the state of a nervous 
organization which receives such a multi- 
tude of even true impressions that it cannot 
react with any power or judgment upon the 
world. No doubt this is frequently the true 
condition of the poetic temperament, es- 
pecially of poets, — who, like Shelley, have 
sometimes scarcely power even to sift and 
arrange the delicate impressions thejr re- 
ceive, so confusing and overpowering is the 
throng. There is a description, we think 
by Mr. Trelawny, of his finding Shelley 
sitting in a wood, with some scraps of paper 
filled with half-coherent thoughts and 
verses, all teeming so fast from his brain 
that, as Shelley felt, they were a mere 
anarchy of beautiful impressions, treading as 
fast on each other’s heels, and causing as 
many collisions of meaningand feelingas, ac- 
cording to the latest theory of Saturn’s 
ring*, there are among the planetary beads 
which by their rotation compose those rings. 

Now what we think Mr. Matthew Browne 
has forgotten to point out in his amusing 
article is, that 44 nerves ” in his sense — the 
apparatus for receiving delicate impressions 
and sensations — certainly do not promote 
but rather diminish nerve , the power by 
which we rea~t upon the world and turn to 
full account the anarchic assemblage of our 
impressions.- Shelley had no doubt nerve 
in some things. He was not afraid of dying, 
for instance, and could lie quite still in a 
boat in perfect tranquillity in the immediate 
prospect of drowning, and without being 
able to swim a stroke. But this was rather 
deficiency in love of life than the nerve 
which resists disturbing influences, concen- 
trates all available and serviceable impres- 
sions for immediate n*e, and so organizes 
the mind for the purposes of life. It is 
clear that Shelley nad exceedingly little of 
this sort of nerve, — as his wild visions, and 
almost disturbed reason after such visions, 
prove. Of all poets whose lives we know 
Goethe had perhaps the most nerve, — 
indeed his finest poems bear more trace of 
nerve, that is, deliberate marshalling of his 
own inward forces to meet external experi- 
ences, than of nerves in Mr. Mathew 
Browne’s sense, — the involuntary reporters 
of sense. It is curious enough that nerve 
in our sense can even neutralize and, so to 
say, absolutely suspend the impressions pro- 
duced by the nerves as mere special reporfc- 
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era. As soldiers in battle lose an arm or a 
leg without receiving any infoimation ol 
the tact except from the mechanical diffi- 
culty of using what is no longer there to 
be u*ed, so in a hundred operations of ordi- 
nary Hie the tension which a man puts upon 
bis active or intellectual faculties will actu- 
ally render him almost sensation-proof and 

I perception -proof till the tension is voluntai i- 
y relaxed. .Indeed many men exhibit 
nervousness in the ordinary sense only 
when women, who have no sympathy with 
this sort of tension, and are scarcely aware 
when it is going on, break in upon it with 
little irruj tit ns Item practical Hie, — solici- 
tations to aitei d to the tills and admire the 
cbildien, or, it may te, mere indications, as 
irritating as anything else, that a suspense 
of attention at a critical point is no effort 
or announce to themselves, by whispered 
inquiiies after a finer kind of elaining silk 
in lie very crisis of a discutsion, er voiun- 
tary exits in the middle of a passage read 
aloud licm a took to win their syu patl y. 
44 Serious” men are fr«quently men ratl.er 
of ner\e than of nerves, who concentrate 
their mind stiongl) on one task at a time, 
and canrot lear ie> relax fhe reins till it is 
accomplished. But Mr. Matthew Browne 
is ceilainly mistaken in supposing tLat 
“nerves” aie necessarily lavouratle to 
44 ntr\e.” Women have more neives than 
men, to far as a much readier pereepiien ol 
the multiplicity of things happeniig belcre 
their e j )es, and imaginaticn of much which 
doe 8 i ot Laj pen except in their own minds, 
is concerned, — but their nerves usually 
lead to want of nerve. On the other hand, 
men like Goveri or Eyre, with nerve ( ncugh 
for a main idem, — the maityrs, ty the 
way, bad prol ably much mere ccncenti alive 
neive then delicacy of neives, — cai not 
have \eiy fine nerves, cr he would have 
died* unter the suffering of his 700-mile 
desert walk, eculd not have endured to let 
loose the w ild Mai cons even on ncgioes, 
and would have teen hcrror-strui k instead 
of gratified with Colonel Hobbs's account 
of his pleasant ways of investigating guilt 
by holding a pistol to the head of an inform- 
er. In short Mr. Matthew Browne, while 
a little more than just to nerves, has been 
decidedly less than iust to nerve. The 
power to leact upon life certainly does Eot 
vary ac all in pioportion to the delicacy 
and variety of the leperts received fiem 
life. Great literary men may Lave been 
usually men of nerves, but the greatest 
practical men have been men of nerve. 
The highest nervous constitution is to have 
a slight preponderance of nerve over 
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reives, but to have as much of both as 
possible. Hence Mr. Matthew Browne has 
L»ten somewhat uijust to the stupid world 
he criticizes, by underrating iis nene, 
which is often very much in excels ot that 
of the nci vous class he euh gizes. No douLt 
it is less credit to have gcod utiveifyou 
have obtuse nerves, lut it is a real mi&ior- 
lune to Lave power of Lerves in gieat ex- 
cess over ) our power of nerve. 


ESPARTO GRASS. 

Tiie important position which the lately 
discovered article of petiolium has rajidJy 
taken in commerce is veiy inteicstiig in 
iistlf, as suggesting how quickly the d s.ov- % 
try of any new principle ol motion would 
exercise an important influence on the 
piesent state ol our industry. Another dis- 
cover y has lately been made, which, though 
of less importance than that of petiohuin, 
is still so interesting in chaiacter, and so 
useiul as regards an in.poitant aiticle of 
manufacture, that we iliink cur leaders 
will he glad to receive the following in- 
loimaticn on the subject. 

We allude to the discovery lately 
made of the applicability of the Atocla, 
or as it is caned in fcpain /‘esjano” 
to the manufacture of paper. Mr. Lloyd, 
of the A\ altliamstow Paper Mills, is siaied 
to Lave had a gieat share in the merit of 
ihis disccveiy; ai d Mr. Maik, the British 
Consul at Mali ga, has draw n i p an interest- 
ing lepert on the. subject, which has lately 
been made public in the con mcicialicpoits. 

This grass i» the piodrne of waste lands, 
ilrtqu.res no expense in cultivation and 
little in collecting. It is lest piopagated 
Ircm tie loots and not frem teed. It is 
pei en nial ar.d picpagates of itself, and im- 
1 roves by a regular vearly gathering if 
jilucked with sufficient caie. Mr. Mark 
has devoted great care in his endeavcuis to 
isceitain the climate and scil vLhli are 
fav ouiaLle to tLe develojmcntof the plant; 
and it appears that the Aioclia requiusa 
decidedly hot and cry climate, — that it 
glows equally well in the plains and in the 
mountains to a moderate elevation, — and 
that as regards soil it floui isles loth in 
calcareous and aigilaceous toils, or when 
these soils aie blcnocd in the foim of marl. 

The greatest quantity is shipped from the 
provinces ot Almeria and Marcia ; but it is 
found, though in less abundance, in all the 
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Southern Provinces of Spain. It is also 
said to be plentiful in some parts of the 
opposite Coast of Africa, and shipments are 
made from Oran to England. 

Prior to the discovery of its being avail- 
able for the manufacture of paper the 
esparto had been used in Spain as fuel, in 
the manufacture of ropes for mining 
and rigging, and for making baskets and 
matting. But the discovery of the valua- 
ble properties of the grass has made a com- 
plete revolution in the districts where it 
grows. Fortunes have been realized by 
individuals who were the proprietors of the 
land which produces it. The price has 
more than doubled, and is now estimated 
by Mr. Mark at £4 2s. per English ton on 
board. The greater part of the exports I 
have as yet been directed to England, 
where in the brief space of three or four 
years the article has become a requisite of 
the highest importance, 160,000 tonshaving 
been, as it is said, imported into England 


in that period ; and Mr. Mark estimates fclie 
present rate of annual export at 50,000 
tons. 

Mr. Mark anticipates that even at its 
present enhanced price the Spanish grass 
will take a place with cotton, hemp, 'and 
wool as one of the staple and essential 
bases of manufacturing industry, and if 
this anticipation should be realized, in ad- 
dition to the valuable resource which it 
seems likely to prove to our paper manufac- 
turers. it will form an important element 
in trade between this country and Spain, — 
indeed we already learn that bur ship-own-* 
ers have largely profited by a discovery 
which has enabled them to find freights for* 
their vessels employed in conveying coals 
and machinery to the mining districts in 
Spain, and which had hitherto, in the 
majority of cases, been under the necessity 
of returning to England in ballast. — Econ- 
omist , Dec. 30. 


" THERE SHALL BE NO MORE SEA. ” 

“ There shall be no more sea : ” 

So spake the Prophet of the golden lips, 

Whose vision, clear and free, 

Saw the far depths of that Apocalypse. 

From each cavernous deep, 

Where storms come not, and tempest wave is 
dumb, 

The forms of them that sleep 
Shall rise undying when the Judge shall come 1 

And then, its history o'er, 

The great iride sea shall fiee and pass away. 

And many a golden shore, 

Long hidden, greet the bright, eternal day. 

“ No sea ! ” . . . . And will the earth 
Lose his loved bride, with all her countless 
smiles ? 

Shall that diviner birth 
Destroy the beauty of her myriad isles * 


Shall that rich voice of praise, 

Wide Ocean’s anthem echoing to her Lord — 

That hymn of ancient days, 

A thousand parts all met in sweet accord — 

Shall that be heard no more ? 

Shall all the heauty, all the glory flee ? 

Shall the new earth’s rich store 
Lack the bright marvels of th’ encircling seat 

No ! Far as man may dream 
The wondrous glory yet to he reveal’d. 

Still on the eye shall gleam 
The emerald waters as a crystal field ; 

Still on the golden isles 
The brightness of die Lord of light shall shine, 

And still the countless smiles 
Illume the face of that clear hyaline. 

* 

Only the drear expanse 
Of waters barren, stormy, fathomless, 
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Shall meet no more oar glance — 

Shall leave the new-born earth our souls to 
bless. 

No more the treacherous wave 
Shall whelm poor wanderers in .the homeless 
deep — 

The dark and lonely grave 
Where thousand shipwreck'd souls have slept 
their sleep. 

No more the billows wild 
Shall hurl white breakers on the rock-bound 
coast ; 

By mighfest spell beguiled, 

Slumbers each form of all the monster host. 

Leviathan is tamed 

Who scorn'd the waters in their pride of 
strength ; 

And now no more is named 
Where once he measured all his monstrous 
length. 

But still the ear shall greet 
The music of the ever-rippling wave, 

And where the waters meet, 

The crystal tide the palm-girt shore shall lave. 

Crown'd high with amaranth grove, 

The hills shall rise by man and angels trod ; 

The ocean of His love 
Shall still make glud the city of our Gcd. 

When Eden's bowers were green 
We knew not how the? four great rivers wound 

Those glorious fields between, 

Or circling took their wide majestic round 

To lands renown’d of old — 

Cush, Asshur, llavilah, whence came the 
spice, 

The onyx, and the gold — 

Yet water'd still the groves of Paradise. 

We know not how the light 
Shall flow when neither sun nor moon shall 
shine, 

And yet no shade of night 
Shall mar the glory of the blaze divine. 

We know not how the streams 
Of those greut rivers shall flow wide and free, 

And vet the Prophet's dreams 
Proclaim aloud, “ There shall be no more sea/’ 

We know not . . . hnt the veil • 

Which hides it from our sight shall one day 
lift, 

And, where in vision pale 
As yet the darkness and the storm-clouds drift, 

God shall make all things new, 

And shoreless sea shall join with sealess shore; 

And cleansed eyes shall view 
Might, wisdom, mercy, met for evermore. 

— Good Words. a. h, p. 


CONSIDER. 

Consider 

The lilies of the field whose bloom is brief: — 

' Wo are as they ; 

Like them we fade away, 

As doth a leaf. 

Consider 

The sparrows of '.he air of small account: 

Our God doth view 
Whether they fall or mount, — 

He guards us too. 

Consider 

The lilies that do neither spin nor toil, 

Yet are most fair : — 

What profits all this care 
And all this coil ? 

Consider 

The birds that have no barn nor harvest- 
weeks ; 

God gives them food : — 

Much more our Father seeks 
To do us good. 

Christina G Rossetti 
— Macmillan* s Magazine. 


TWO PICTURES. 

BY JOHN O. WHITTIER. 

In sky and wave the while clouds swam. 
And the blue hills of Nottingham 
Through gaps of leafy green 
Across the lake were seen, 

When, in the shadow of the ash 
That dreams its dream in Attitash, 

In the warm summer weather. 

Two maidens sat together. 

They sat and watched in idle mood 
The uleam and shade of lake and wood, — 
The beach ihe keen light smote, 

The white sail of a boat, — 

Swan flocks of lilies shoreward lying, 

In sweetness, not in music, dying, — 
Hardback and virginVbower, 

And white-spiked clethra-flower. 

With careless eaYs they heard the plash 
And bieezy wash of Attitash, 

The wovd-hird’s plaintive cry, 

The locust’s sharp reply. 

And teased the while with playful hand, 
The shaggy dog of Newfoundland, 

Who^e uncouth frolic spilled 
Their baskets berry-filled. 
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Then one, the beauty of whose eyed 
Wan evermore a greut surprise, 

Tossed hack her quoeuly head, 

Aud, lightly laughing, said, — 

“ No bridegroom’s hand l>e mine to hold 
That u not lined with yellow gold ; 

I tread no cottage-floor ; 

I own no lover poor. 

My love must come on silken wings, 

Wicli bridal lights of diamond rings, — 

Not foul with kitchen smirch. 

With tallow-dip tor toich.” 

The other, on whose modest head 
Was lesser dower of beauty shed, 

With look for home hearths meet, 

And voice exceeding sweet, 

Answered, — “ We will not rivals be ;• 
Take thou the gold, leave love to me ; 
Mine be the coitago small, 

And thine the rich man’s hall. 

I know, indeed, that wealth is good ; 

But lowly roof and simple food, 

With love that hath no doubt, 

Are more thau gold without.” 

Behind the wild grape's tangled screen. 
Beholding them, himself unseen, 

A young man straying near, 

The muidens chanced to heat. 

He 6nw the pride of beauty bom, 

He heard the rc d lips' words of scorn ; 
And, like a silver bell, 

That sweet voice answering well. 

“ Why trust,” ho said, “ my foolish eyes ? 
My ear has pieieed the fair disguise ; 

* Who seeks iny gold, not mo, 

My bride shall never be.” 

The f upreme hours unnoted come ; 

Un felt the turning tides of doom ; 


And so the maids langhed on. 

Nor dr eamed what Fate had done : 

Nor knew the step was Destiny's] 

That instled in the birchen trees, 

As, with his life forecast 
Anew, the' listener past. 

Erelong by lake and rivulet side 
The summer roses paled and died, 

Aud Autumn’s Angers shed 
Tiro maple’s leaves of red. 

Through the long gold hazed afternoon, 

Alone, but for the diving Loon, 

The patridge in the brake, 

The black duck ou the lake, 

Beneath the shadow of the ash 
ISat man and maid by Attitash ; 

And earth and air made room 
For human hearts to bloom. 

Soft spread the carpets of the sod. 

And scarlet-oak and golden-rod 
With blushes and with smiles 
Lit up the forest aisles. 

The mellow light the lake aslant, 

The pebbled margin’s ripple-chant 
Attempered and low-toned, 

The tender mystery owned. 

And through the dream the lovers dreamed 
Sweet sounds stole in and soft lights streamed 
The sunshine seemed to bless. 

The air was a caress. 

Not she who lightly scoffed was there, 

With jewels in her midnight hair, 

Her dark, disdainful eyes, 

Aud proud Lips worldly-wise ; 

But she who could for love dispense 
With all its golden accidents, 

And trust her heart alone, 

Found love and gold her own. 

Atlantic Monthly. 
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From the London Quarterly Review. tration ; but it has not, till now, obtained a 
Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds . fair and full expression. Malone’s memoir 
By C. Leslie, Esq. and Tom Taylor, was slight; Northcote’s “pottering” and 
Esq. 1865. illiterate; Allan Cunningham’s — in the 

estimation of Leslie — was malicious and 
“ Everything turned out fortunately untrue. Nevertheless, Allan Cunningham’s 
.for Sir Joshua, from the moment of his “Lives of the British Painters, Sculptors, 
birth to the hour I saw him laid in the and Architects,” is an entertaining book, 
earth. Never was a funeral of ceremony at- giving a lively, and, on the whole, a truth- 
tended with so much sincere concern by all ful impression of the men whom he deline- 
sorts of people. The day was favourable — ates. He was a poet, and had strong and 
the order not broken or interrupted in the ! glowing sympathy with the various forms 
smallest degree. Your uncle, who was of art.° He lived among artists, being for a 
back in the procession, was struck motion- quarter of a century foreman to Sir Fran- 
less at his entering the great west door, cis Chan trey, to whom he gave many a 
The body was just then entering the choir, poetic hint. It was he who suggested the 
and the organ began to opfcn, and the long lovely idea of the snowdrop in the hand of 
black train before him produced an as- the sleeping child in Lichfield Cathedral, 
tonishing effect on his sensibility, and, con- He met constantly with men who knew 
sidering how dear to him the object of that Reynolds. He could have, so far as we 
melancholy pomp had been, everything, know, no special reason for traducing his 
1 think, was just as our deceased friend character. What he asserts is asserted de- 
would, if living, have wished it to be ; for liberately, and in his short memoir of Rey- 
he was, as you know, not altogether indif- nolds there is a note to the effect that his 
ferent to this kind of observance.” damaging remarks were made after careful 

No; for though “the sufficiency of inquiry. It is true that he does not give his 
Christian immortality frustrates all earthly authorities. The impression he leaves on the 
glory, and the quality of either state after reader’s mind is a mixed one. Reynolds is 
death makes a folly of post! umous memory, placed before us as a man of high genius • 
— yet man is a noble animal, splendid in and determined purpose; shrewd, pniloso- 
ashes, and pompous in the ^rave ; solemniz- phic, equable in temper, courtly in manners, 
ing nativities and deaths with equal lustre, making and keeping a large circle of friends 
nor omitting ceremonies of bravery even in among the best classes of his countrymen 
the infamy of his nature.” for rank, learning and ability, among them 

Two mighty pens — the one in the hand much beloved, but debarred of court favour 
of Edmund Burke, the other in that of Sir by his independence — all which agrees 
Thomas Browne — here supply a solemn with the record wo are about to follow; 
and splendid image, and a profound and but he is exhibited as having another and 
most eloquent reflection. Both the image less pleasing side to his character, most 
and the reflection naturally awaken a easily perceived by his dependants and- 
strong curiosity to know the whole storv of subordinates, some of whom reported him 
what we may name The Fortunate Life, to be exacting, penurious, and mean. Peo- 
ended and crowned by those dark honours I pie “ spoke of nim,” says Allan Cunning- 
of the sepulchre which he who received ham, “ as they found him.” No explicit 
them did not hold to be “ supervacuous, ’ contradiction or disproof of Cunningham’s 
in this respect not resembling Horace, be- statements is given by Leslie. The reader 
tween whose character and his there were is left to infer from the evidence before 
not a few other points of similarity. him of the high excellence of the character 

This remarkable career was not without of Reynolds — its inconsistency with the 
record previous to the publication of these charges brought against him. It is- not in 
volumes. Malone, Northcote, Allan Cun- “ The British Painters,” however,, that we 
ningham, each have contributed to its illus- find the following quotation from* North, 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1466. 
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oote's conversations; but in Leslie’s now 
published memoir. “You descri.be him,” 
said Northcote, “as I remember Baretti 
once did Sir Joshua at his own table, say- 
ing to him, 4 You are extravagant and 
mean, generous and selfish, envious and 
candid, proud and humble, a genius and 
a mere ordinary mortal at the same time.* 
I may not remember his exact words, but 
that was their effect. The fact was , that 
Sir Joshua was a mixed character , like the 
rest of the xooHd in that respect; but he 
knew his own failings, and was on his guard 
to keep them back as much as possible, 
though the defects would break out some- 
times.” Would not Thackeray have taken 
a careful note of that t 

The volumes before us contain what is 
likely to be a final and sufficient biography 
of a man who stands out in the front rank 
of the history of the last century, and who 
is a conspicuous figure in the Johnsonian 
circle. All available documents of impor- 
tance have been gathered and arranged. 
The pocket-books of the painter have been 
placed at the disposal of the writers, togeth- 
er with some hitherto unpublished letters 
and papers, and there is no remaining 
rumour of untouched stores of information. 
Leslie’s pen has a quiet and unaffected dis- 
tinctness which seldom becomes smart or 
glowing, although, where his knowledge as J 
a painter and observer of aspect and man- j 
ners is brought into play, we are made to 
feel its subtle charm. 

Mr Taylor has taken up the narrative, left 
in a very unfinished state at the death of 
Leslie, and by a process of reticulation and 
addition has completed and put it together 
in his “own way.” The key to his struct- 
ural arrangement is found in a passage of 
his second volume, where he confesses his 
surprise on discovering tbe political com- 
plexion of Reynolds’ career. This was a 
fortunate discovery in more ways than one, 
for it opens out a mass of material in the 
shape of historical accompaniments, lying 
within his own power to execute with spirit, 
and at the same time wonderfully, helps to 
give importance to the work which, with 
much steady, zealous, faithful labour, lie has 
completed in two good-sized volumes ; prob- 
ably on the whole more interesting to the 
general reader than if Leslie had lived to 
complete them himself. Leslie was, as we 
all know, an eminent master in the British 
School, and lived a placid life in the pur- 
suit of his favourite art. We know — al- 
though his present coadjutor Mr. Taylor has 
published what professes to be his “ Autobi- 
ography” — far too little about him as a 


man. An autobiography that refers as sel- 
dom as possible to the author and his doings 
is not the beau-ideal of an autobiography, 
and this is too much the case with Leslie’s. 
In some gleanings of recollection in the in- 
troduction, we learn that he did not choose 
much to visit with any one who did not 
care about painting, or did not possess good 
specimens ; as might therefore be expected, 
those portions of the memoir which were 
prepared by him are largely professional in 
material and tone. We are able to trace 
with great distinctness the double author- 
ship; Mr. Taylor — he hardly needed to 
have done it — has marked off by square 
brackets those portions of the work supplied 
by himself. The alternations of tone are 
noticeable and pleasant. Leslie, a meek 
and aged man, plays an air upon his sweet 
and low-toned German flute, now tolerably 
long, now shorter. But his younger, heart- 
ier, more hirsute [companion strikes in sud- 
denly with his cornet-h-pistons , wetting his 
lips and pouring shrill strains from his in- 
strument, while the timid, apologetic Ger- 
man flute fills up the pauses. The perform- 
ers are admirable friends. The stronger 
man does not try to outblow or override the 
venerable companion over whom be holds 
the office of protector, and he allows him a 
good share of the pence and praise. The 
flute dwells doatingly on studio anecdotes, 
picture criticisms, mild recollections and 
rectifications, culled from Northcote and 
other sources. The strain is taken up more 
briskly by the cornet, and the scene shifts 
to the theatre, the Parliament, the high seas, 
the club, the gaming-house, the literary co- 
terie, the battle-field, the current scandal, 
or riot, or duel. When December comes 
round, year by year, and the deaf president 
delivers his ip distinct, and, as we are here 
taught to believe, his illogical “ discourse,” 
then the narrator becomes the critic ; epito- 
mises and analyses the lecture with indepen- 
dence and good sense, and bows out the 
year with the list of sitters in the studio of 
Leicester Square. Mr. Taylor has some 
good preliminary qualifications for work of 
this sort. He has studied painting closely 
as a critic, and to some extent practically 
as a painter. He spent some time entirely 
among the ateliers of Paris, a student him- 
self. He is a poet He is a dramatist He 
is a scholar, and a man of great general ac- 
complishments. He is both firm and mod- 
est in tone, and cautious in statement Such 
of his general picture criticism as we are 
acquainted with is valuable for its thought- 
ful and conscientious fairness and lenity. 
He has a power of wide appreciation — sel- 
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dom rises to enthusiasm — does not vitupe- 
rate, and does not blunder, and writes with 
a painstaking and quiet vivacity which lights 
up the page agreeably to the end of the 
work, leaving finally oh4he minds of his 
readers a very full and fair impression of 
the life and times of his subject. 

The lists of sitters, given from the pocket- 
books, will have great value as a permanent 
and public record to which owners of pic- 
tures by Sir Jodma can appeal for verifica- 
tion, and by which students of art may trace 
the progress of Reynolds’ improvement, from 
the days when he painted the funny little 
old children with tneir dogs and cats, and 
lapelled waistcoats, and knee-breeches, and 
cocked hats — his own life and fire strug- 
gling with the dullness of the Hudson school 
— to the days when he triumphantly swept 
the dark clouds round the head of the sub- 
lime portrait of Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic 
Muse. 

Following the flute and cornet, then, as 
the shipwrecked mariners followed the “ airy 
music and flying noises in the Enchanted 
Isle ” of Prospero, let us trace out some of 
the lines of life in this pleasant biography. 
July 16, 1723, was the birthday of Joshua 
Reynolds. His father was a clergyman. 
We have prints of the face of the elder 
Reynolds from a picture painted by his 
son; and Leslie, who seems to have been 
deeply touched by the fact, notices that the 
costume in that portrait# was afterwards 
adopted in the charming picture of Oliver 
Goldsmith, whom Reynolds loved : the same 
flowing philosophic robe that suggested the 
garden and the porch, the bared neck, the 
loose, turned-down collar, — the face in the 
two pictures being also seen at the same 
angle. The features of the father bear no 
trace of resemblance to those of the son. 
He has a handsomer face, but it has not the 
blunt, half-surly expression of the counte- 
nance we know so well as “ Sir Joshua.” 

Joshua was not a “ marvellous boy.” His 
father thought him an idle one, as we shall 
presently see. He attended his father’s 
school, and there laid the foundation of 
such education as he ever had. How deep 
that foundation was, we cannot very exactly 
judge. We hear nothing of Greek, and not 
a great deal of Latin. He read Ovid more 
or less in the original, and in after years, 
when he had lost the Latin epitaph written 
by Dr. Johnson on Goldsmith, the Doctor 
thought it possible that Reynolds might re- 
call and re-write it from memory — M Nil 
actum reputans dum quid superesset agen- 
dum,” he writes in 1790 to Sheridan ; and 
with this scanty amount of material the 
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evidence on that head closes. A good 
painter of the Reynolds’ organization is not 
the man to become a deep scholar. But 
he drew in school, if he did not study clas- 
sics. On one of these school-drawings 
there is found written by the pater-magis- 
ter — u Done by Joshua out of pure idle- 
ness.” At a very early age “ the Jesuit’s 
Perspective” fell into his hands, and he 
studied it with such success that he was able 
to draw a correct representation of the co- 
lonnade beneath the school-house. His first 
attempt in oil colours was made with a ship- 
painter’s tools and colours in a boat-house, 
m company with a certain Dick Edge- 
cumbe, of whom we hear more in the 
course of the narrative. 

Jonathan Richardson was born in 1665, 
and died in 1 745. He was a portrait paint- 
er, though not of the highest class. But 
he is best remembered by “ An Essay on 
the whole Art of Criticism as it relates to 
Painting,” and “An Argument in behalf 
of the Science of a Connoisseur.” One or 
both of these works — which Mr. Wornum 
says ought to be in every art library — 
young Reynolds read, and they, he was 
wont to say, “ made him a painter.” We 
cannot accept Reynolds’ definition of art- 
genius as being “great general powers ac- 
cidently determined in a particular direc- 
tion,” but such glowing and simple enthusi- 
asm as breathes in the words of Richard- 
son were enough to raise the latent spark 
of genius into a flame. Thenceforth his 
bias was made manifest, and the “ particu- 
lar direction” chosen. His father had 
some views of making him a physician ; but 
seeing his strong bent for painting, he of- 
fered no resistance, and with entire sym- 
pathy did what he could to forward his 
tastes and interests. The pupil and son-in- 
law of Richardson, Hudson, one of the Sir 
Godfrey school of painters, was then at the 
head of the British likeness-takers, prosper- 
ous and popular, and Joshua was at the 
age of seventeen, apprenticed to him. The 
required fee tvas £120. Of this one-half 
was borrowed from his sister, Mrs. Palmer. 
Hudson’s pictures were dull, heavy, and 
formal. The interest of the work was dis- 
tributed with great impartiality over the 
cocked hat, ruffles, the broad-sleeved coat, 
the waistcoat, and the face. While stand- 
ing before pictures of that school the face 
cannot well be overlooked, but when away 
from them the face cannot easily be recall- 
ed to memory. We endeavour to remem- 
ber it, but the broad-sleeved coat, the 
waistcoat, the ruffles, and the cocked 
hat, that wearisome black triangle, usually 
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being carried under the arm, are too much 
for us. We have to meditate on “ the fit- 
ness of things” before we are very sure 
that there was a face. And yet, strange to 
say, the face was not so badly painted. 
While the conception and relations of such 
pictures are depressing, the execution is 
often good. It is a long road which the 
uneducated young artist lias to pass before 
he can mix oil-colours, and set eye, nose, 
lip in its place as well as Hudson did ; and 
no doubt young Reynolds, who had all the 
grammar of his art to learn, looked with 
deep respect on the pictures, finished and 
unfinished, which hung round the studio of 
his new master, and felt the dignity and 
responsibility of his position when brought 
into the contact of even a subordinate 
with the great Sir Robert Walpole, when 
that statesman came to have his velvet-and- 
lace coat, his waistcoat, his wig, and his 
face recorded with an equal, inanimate 
propriety. 

Very slight records exist of the work 
done and the life lived in Hudson's studio. 
Reynolds copied the drawings of Guercino 
with great success, as well as his masters 
pictures, and probably painted in subordi- 
nate parts of the originals. So far as the 
art of drawing and painting faces is ‘con- 
cerned, his opportunities were favourable 
enough. Beyond this they were barren in 
the extreme. The young students of our 
own day can go to the British Museum, the 
schools at South Kensington, the schools of 
the Royal Academy, and find plenty of 
casts from the antique to awaken effort, to 
cultivate the sense of beauty,' and to give 
knowledge of the structure of the human 
figure, and the requirements of pure out- 
line. Few such things would ever meet 
the eye of the pupil of Hudson. It will 
help us to look with tolerance on the want 
of substantial knowledge of form, in all 
but the head, from which Reynolds suffered 
through life, if we reflect that — from the 
age of seventeen to twenty, the years when 
the eye and memory are most keen and 
strongly alive to impression — he missed 
entirely that glorious instruction which 
even the sight of the antique furnishes; 
and, consequently, that knowledge, the re- 
quired extent of which is not appreciated 
by general observers, but which Barry 
compares to enlarged geographical science. 
The promontories, hills, and vales of the 
human face are difficult enough to map out, 
to say nothing of their relation to expres- 
sion ; but the endless involutions of a hu- 
man body, in its yarying proportions be- 
tween the Hercules and the Venus — in its 


strange changes of contour under muscu- 
lar action, and especially in that refined 
superficies of form and colour which over- 
lays the deep life below — constitute mate- 
rials for a science needing the best years of 
life for its acquirement. Michael Angelo 
gained it in perfection; but we are told 
that he spent twelve years in the close 
study of anatomy as one of the prelimina- 
ries of its attainment. Twelve, twenty, or 
fifty years, however, without the higher 
perception of the relation of form to ex- 
pression and action, would be insufficient. 

The wonder is that Reynolds, with such 
slender opportunities, did so well ; nor is it 
reverent or iust for the youthful student, 
surrounded by “Gladiators” and “Disco- 
boli” from his school-days, to affect con- 
tempt for the “ drawing” of the great mas- 
ter, who, till he was eight-and-twenty, prob- 
ably only knew the antique from bad prints, 
or lrom a few maimed and yellow marbles, 
brought over on “ the grand tour ” by dilet- 
tanti noblemen. His study of the face must 
have been profound ; and the broad, deep, 
tender strength with which from an early 
age he laid in the features in their relative 
places, with their due retiring subordina- 
tion, shows how much he gained by being 
shut up to a narrow circle of observation 
and study. There is a penalty often to 
be paid lor extended opportunities. Law- 
rence could praw with immense knowl- 
edge and subtle grace ; but in his ex- 
cess of science, we see, perhaps, one of 
the causes of his inferiority to Reynolds 
in painting the face. He knew too much 
for his general powers. Reynolds' general 
powers always exceeded his knowledge. A 
fine head by Reynolds gives the impression 
of its having been painted by a philosopher, 
which cannot be said of most works from 
the more perturbed, if more scientific, pen- 
cil of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

It is said that Reynolds left Hudson’s 
studio through some mutual misunderstand- 
ing. He remained, however, in after life 
in friendly relations with his old master ; 
and though some slight “ tiff ” might be the 
occasion of their parting, the true reason 
probably was, that having seen how to set 
the palette and paint the head throughout, 
from dead colouring to glazing, and longing 
to infuse life on his own account into heads 
tolerably well painted, he began to tire of 
the everlasting round of blue velvet and 
cocked hat. 

Whether he made much way in society 
during this early London sojourn, we are 
not informed. He probably, at that time, 
saw and admired Garrick when he brought 
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his quick and vivid powers to bear on the 
dull and stilted forms of theatrical art. An 
interesting anecdote of the period must not 
be omittea. At a public auction, where 
young Reynolds was present, there arose a 
buzz and a whisper as the distorted form of 
the poet Pope walked through a yielding 
crowd, dispensing salutations and shaking 
hands, and not refusing the hand of the 
youthful painter, stretched out in an im- 
pulse of respectful enthusiasm. This, to 
readers familiar with the incidents of the 
life of Reynolds, is sure to recall a similar 
act of homage paid by Northcote to Sir 
Joshua, on one of his visits to Devonshire. 
Northcote touched the skirt of his coat 
“ with much satisfaction,” delighted to be so 
near the man whom he adored as a painter. 

In the days when Daguerre was not, an 
average sk ill in portraiture was a sure foun- 
dation for respectable livelihood, if coupled*] 
with moderate diligence, prudence, and 
manners. Reynolds became for a while a 
country artist. A delightful little volume 
of sketches of country artists might be writ- 
ten, after the manner of the shorter lives of 
Allan Cunningham. Till about the year 
1855 there was no mode of livelihood more 
secure and pleasant than that of the unam- 
bitious country portrait-painter of any abil- 
ity or conduct. Oil pictures of the heads of 
households were things as necessary to 
equipment as the sideboard and the sofa. 
The great blemish on the mass of the tribe 
who supplied this inevitable demand was, 
perhaps, an excess of conviviality.* Nothing 
placed two men, who had dealings with each 
other in those days, on a more pleasant 
footing than that of painter and sitter. The 
sitter was desirous of looking liis bestrin the 
eyes of the painter, and of giving the best 
possible impression of his person and char- 
acter. He was all smiles, all hospitality 
and concession. The painter wished to see 
his subject at his ease. It was seldom that 
the painter had not some other unwonted 

f ift. He sang or fiddled, or was a mimic, or 
ad u a fund of anecdote.” His continual 
and varied intercourse with others gave a 
charm to his manners, and he became the 
lion of many a little country circle ; but in 
much danger, if he were not a man of high- 
er tastes, of sinking gradually into the 
red-nosed lodger at an inn — the hero of a 
* l portrait club;” the painter of signs to 
clear off scores, and too often sinking under 
a huge wave of work paid for, but unfinish-.j 


* One of these men (who painted in the Sir William 
Beechey style, red curtain and ruddy face), when 
naked at what period of the day he painted best, re- 
plied, “ 1 always paint boldest after <linner. ,) 


ed, accumulated debts, and irresistible habits 
of intemperance. 

Reynolds, judging from his own account 
of about three years of his young manhood, 
was in some danger of declining into the 
free-and-easy habits of his sect. He al- 
ways lamented his waste of time and op- 
portunity at this period. After the death 
of his father, in 1 746, he took a house at 
Plymouth Dock, and there lived with his 
two unmarried sisters till 1749. Some at- 
tempts at landscape, belonging to these 
years, are extant. It was at about this 
period that he came into contact with 
another and very important portion of his 
teaching, the pictures of William Gandy, 
of Exeter, whose father was a pupil of 
Vandyke. Solemnity, force, and richness 
are said to mark many of these pictures ; 
and a traditional saying of Gandy's, to the 
effect that the texture of oil paintings 
should resemble that of cream or cheese, 
weighed on the mind of Reynolds, and in- 
fluenced him throughout his whole career. 
If the unlearned reader will look closely 
into the little picture of “ Innocence ” in 
the Vernon Gallery, he will understand 
what this technical aphorism meant. 

It is interesting to observe, so far as 
prints can give the information, that Rey- 
nolds did not take any violent leap out of 
the Hudsonian position into his own higher 
walk. He moved upward on safe ground, 
and in his early portraits we can trace the 
process of animation and adventure. The 
shadows deepen, and the lights brighten 
here and there. The titled dame pushes 
her stiff shoulder a little further towards 
action, and sometimes ventures to lay her 
bent wrist on tbe waist, angling the elbow 
with spirit. The light veil begins to flut- 
ter ; a stray lock is lifted by tbe breeze. 
“ The dumb dead air,” so particularly op- 
pressive in the Hudson portrait, begins to 
roll and stir, and in due time we have the 
artist looking at us with an assured inauis- 
itiveness from under his shading hand in 
the fine portrait which has been placed for 
us in the National Portrait Gallery. He 
was early taken under the patronage of 
Lord Edgecumbe, and it was at Lord Edge- 
cumbe’s house that he met with Commodore 
Keppel, to whose good offices thus early 
in life so much of Reynolds' bright fortune 
is owing. Both were young : Keppel, 
twenty-four ; Reynolds, twenty-six. *• The 
Centurion ” lay in the Channel, bound for 
the coast of . Africa. Kepppl generously 
offered to show his young acquaintance 
something of the world and to take him to 
i Italy ; thus a warm friendship commenced 
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which lasted through life, and was at all 
periods of great professional advantage to 
the painter. It also helped, undoubtedly, 
to give that political complexion to his life 
which Mr. Taylor has pointed out as being 
so significant Life on board a man-of-war 
for tour months, at that stage of a young 
artist’s life, must have been an important 
fact in .his training, and the character of 
Keppel must have influenced his own. 
Keppel was of Dutch extraction, well born, 
and valuing more than many (so says 
Burke) the advantages of birth; yet he 
was frank, friendly, and brave. In the 
Commodore’s company he spent a week at 
Lisbon; saw the great procession and the 

f reat bull-fight; saw Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
'etuan, Algiers, and at Algiers saw the 
Doy of Algiers, and witnessed a remark- 
able interview between that potentate and 
the bold and calm British officer, when that 
“beardless boy,” as the Dey called him, 
threatened bombardment. At Minorca, 
the name of which was in a few years to be- 
come the key-note of popular fury, he was en- 
tertained so long that he had time to paint 
almost all the officers of the garrison. He 
asked but small prices, three guineas a 
head ; and to the rapid production of pic- 
tures at this price must be attributed some- 
thing of the speed and facility for which his 
pencil was afterwards remarkable. It was 
at Minorca that he was thrown from his ! 
horse, and received that cut on the lip 
which gives so peculiar a cast to the Rey- 
nolds mouth. In course of time he was 
landed at Leghorn, and entered the region 
of enchantment to all artists. He was now 
to see what Richardson had taught him to 
wonder at, and almost to worship. He 
hastened onwards to Rome, and another 
and the most important stage of his educa- 
tion began. 

It is a soothing prelude to the marvellous- 
ly active life of Reynolds, to hear his ac- 
count of the manner in which those two 
years were spent in Rome. There is an 
expression occurring more than once in 
these memoirs, that shows his development 
to have been, though cautious and slow at 
first, by no means accidental. “ I consid- 
ered,” says he, “ that I had a great game to 
play” He sat down to his great game 
with eminent deliberation. That he might 
have time for study, he borrowed money 
from his married sisters, who seem to have 
been in good circumstances. He did not 
seek commissions from the travelling lords 
who were willing to pay for copies of notable 
works. He did not copy, during all his 
stay in Italy, more than a very few of the 


great pictures. He did not paint serious 
portraits. He did, though, what is exceed- 
ingly anomalous. He painted two or three 
of that uninteresting class of pictures, 
called in those days “ caricaturas” One of 
these, representing some noisy funny scene 
between tutor, lord, courier, and innkeeper, 
was exhibited not long ago at the British 
Institution, and showed but a feeble sense 
of humour, with not much painting power. 
It had the look of work done to oblige a 
patron who mistook, as men often do, 
verbal or historic humour for pictorial. His 
method was to make small studies and 
sketches, according to their relation to the 
governing excellence of *the work before 
him, and plenty of written memoranda and 
slight pencillings for the purpose of fixing 
on his memory the great things he might 
fiever, and as it proved did never, see again. 
The years 1750 and 1751 were passed in 
this way to memorable advantage, and un- 
der very favourable conditions. It is 
pleasant to imagine him during this happy 
recess, sitting, standing, or lying, “through 
whole solemn hours,” under the awful shades 
of the Sistine, “ capable of the emotions 
which Michael Angelo intended to excite,” 
or waiting breathless with cl6se investiga- 
tion before the “ Heliodorus,” or the “ Mira- 
cle of Bolsena,” or the “ Disputa,” or that 
airy Hill of the Muses, till the true light of 
taste dawned upon him, and he felt himself 
able to understand what, he confesses with 
genuine simplicity, he was at first sight un- 
able thoroughly to receive or enjoy. By 
the way, this would be a good subject for a 
note to another edition of the “Modern 
Painters,” — “ How far was Reynolds right 
in his first impression of Raphael, and 
wrong in his second ?” Mr. Rusk in’s analy- 
sis of the cartoon of “ Christ’s Charge to 
Peter,” in the third volume of “Modern 
Painters,” may be compared with Reynolds’ 
first and instinctive judgment of the pic- 
tures in the Vatican. After Rome he visit- 
ed Florence, Bologna, and Venice, conceiv- 
ing too high an opinion of the eclectic 
schools, but finding what he was best fitted 
to understand and love in Venice among 
the works of Titian, Veronese, the Bassani, 
and Tintoretto. 

In 1752, on the 16th of October, Rey- 
nolds arrived in London, and laid down the 
first stake in the great game he proposed to 
play. 

His capital consisted of a body and mind 
charged to the full with life, health, energy 
— the grammar of Hudson, the hints of 
Gandy, the rapid practice of Plymouth and 
Minorca, the “ grand gusto ” of Rome, the 
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combinations of Bologna, and the superb 
ornamentalism of Venice, the experience of 
a traveller, the rudiments of a scholar, and 
the capacity of a philosopher. In addition, 
he had maae some mechanical preparations ; 
he had contrived that some prelusive strains 
of fame should reach the ears of London 
before he arrived, and he brought with him 
an Italian 44 drapery man.” 

The drapery man was a necessary ap- 
pendage in every fashionable studio of those 
days. Unless a little of the manufactory 
is conjoined with the higher uses of art, 
fortune cannot be secured, and to our minds 
it is very observable that position, taken in 
the social sense, and fortune in the banking 
sense, were distinct and important parts of 
the great Reynolds 44 game.” He meant to 
have everything the earth could give Aim, and 
he got iL The name of the young Italian 
was Giuseppe Marchi, and one of his mas- 
tcr'a earliest doings was a portrait of his 
pupil in a turban. It is not an astounding 
picture ; and Hudson told him plainly that 
he did not paint so well as before he went 
to Italy. 

Reynolds did not return to a soil entirely 
barren of art, though it was barren of all 
patronage except for portrait painting. In 
1 750, Hogarth's 44 Marriage a la Mode ” 
was knocked down at a public auction for 
£110. The frames alone of this series 
cost him £24, so that for these matchless 
works he was paid at the rate of less than 
£15 each. He had shown great ability in 
portraiture long before this. The portrait 
of Captain* Coram, at Foundling Hospital, 
is full of life and power, as no doubt was 
many another from the same hand. He 
was not fitted, however, either by his skill 
or manners, to take the place of a popular 
portrait painter. At this time he had mis- 
taken his way, and was at work on sacred 
subjects. He had the 44 Paul before Felix” 
on his easel. If Paul had been what his 
accusers said be was, “ a pestilent fellow,” 
and Felix a Bow-street magistrate, Hogarth 
was the man to have given us an immortal 
work — the real Paul and Felix were above 
his reach. 

Richard Wilson had been a portrait paint- 
er, but was now beginning that sorrowful 
career of landscape — landscape poetic, for- 
lorn and grand — which helped so much to 
raise our landscape art, and so little to sup- 
ply his own necessities. A Swiss painter, 
Liotard, was in possession of the field of 
portrait just then. He was a neat painter, 
but his neatness could not stand long be- 
fore the importation of novelty, life and 


strength fresh from abroad, and he disap- 
peared. 

The first work of the painter which at- 
tracted public attention was a vigorous full 
length of Commodore Keppel, standing on 
a stormy sea-shore, and with animation ^giv- 
ing directions to unseen figures on the 
beach. The attitude was adapted from a 
pencil sketch of an antique statue picked 
up somewhere in his travels, and marks 
from the first his habit of using the ideas of 
others whenever he could do so with ad- 
vantage. 

Leslie, in his charming 44 Handbook for 
Young Painters,” has a remark which will 
help us to estimate Reynolds all the more 
accurately. 44 1 have no hesitation,” he 
writes, “ m saying, that every artist whose 
name has lived, owes his immortality more 
to the excellence of his taste, than to any 
other single endowment; because it dis- 
plays all the rest to their fullest advantage, 
and without it his mind would be imper- 
fectly seen ; and if taste be not the highest 

f ’ffc of the" painter, it is, I think, the rarest.” 

his rare gift was possessed by Reynolds in 
an unwonted degree. This and another 
characteristic, midway between taste and 
humour — the power to see 44 the weak side 
of things ” — enabled him to use the inven- 
tions of others with consummate judgment. 
Ilis fine eye and delicate hand, so cool and 
light, enabled him to give the charm of 
freshness and naturalness, which prevented 
the spectator from tracing the origin of his 
ideas. His mind was appreciative, not in- 
ventive. He saw no visions ; he dreamed 
no dreams. But he was alive to the airiest 
and most subtle charms of the visible. All 
in his life and thinking was eminently actual 
and outward. It is where the mind is 
equally balanced between the visionary 
spontaneity of imagination, and the quiet, 
keen perception of outward fact, that the 
few highest masters of art are manifested, 
— the Michael Angelo, the Raphael, the 
Titian, the Shakespeare, — and no man of 
this class can consent to borrow, though oc- 
casionally, as Raphael did, he may conde- 
scend to adapt. 

His first house was at No. 104, St. Mar- 
tin's Lane, near the studio of Roubilliac. 
He removed soon after to No. 5, Great 
Newport Street, his sister Frances tak- 
ing the management of his house. The 
brother and sister were not congenial souls. 
He was even ; she was fretful and full of 
44 megrims.” She painted miniatures, and 
copied her brother's pictures. “ These 
copies,” said her brother, 44 make other peo- 
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pie laugh and me cry.” After a few years 
they separated. The principles on which 
he commenced his life-work are early ap- 
arent, and continued ever after to guide 
im. He had a settled, and indeed an ex- 
aggerated , 4 conviction of the importance of 
labour. Feeling his slowness of invention, 
he made the best reflection under the cir- 
cumstances — namely, that great facility 
often induces haste and carelessness. The 
tortoise in the actual result of the race of 
life not seldom distances the hare. He be* 
gan with the determination to “ go to his 
studio willing or unwilling, morning, noon, 
and night,” a resolve differing from that of 
Stothard, who walked the streets daily for 
hours, drinking in health, and catching sud- 
den and fleeting graces from the moving 
life around him. Reynolds was. too much 
of an in-door artist all his life. He took, 
however, every pains to learn painting from 
paintings. He bought what good works of 
the old masters he could afford to buy ; he 
u even borrowed money for that purpose, 
believing them to be for a painter the best 
kind of wealth.” He went so far as to tell 
Northcote, that “ for a really fine specimen 
of Titian he would consent to ruin him- 
self.” He died worth eighty thousand 
pounds in money, and surely if he had only 
half ruined himself, be might have attained 
his wish. He thought India-stock valua- 
ble as well as Titians, and tried to dispose 
of his Titians before he died. 

He made systematic experiments in ef- 
fect and colour, 44 leaving out every colour 
m turn, and showing it that he could do 
without it.” He peered into, and chipped, 
and filed away and dissolved portions of 
Old paintings to get at the 44 Venetian se- 
cret.” In painting his pictures he exhibit- 
ed, perhaps, his most marked peculiarity of 
mind, always looking on them 44 as a whole.” 
It is this breadth of view, this tendency to 
generalize and mass, this breath of the phil- 
osophic spirit which gives so much of the 
air of great ness to his works. 

At first his use of materials was toler- 
ably simple and safe. The aim at brilliance 
and richness induced him from the first to 
use fleeting colours if they were splendid 
in hue. It may be questioned whether he 
was not misled afterwards by the Gandy 
theory about cream and cheese. In his 
more successful efforts after this quality 
there is a species of charm on close inspec- 
tion. But not only is it true that at the 
local distance mere richness of pigment is 
lost, but it may also be respectfully denied 
that human flesh is like 44 cream or cheese ” I 
in texture. It is not like anything which | 


may not be successfully, imitated with rack 
simple media as Gainsborough used. There 
is a tendency in some artists and connois- 
seurs to confuse the sweetness of the face 
with the sweetness of something to eat, and 
to such eyes the dry and airy world is 44 em- 
bedded and enjellied ” in unctuous seon- 
transparency. One of the cant ptu*asea of 
this school goes beyotid the Gandy idea It 
is accounted to be an excellence in a pic- 
ture that it should look 4 ‘ buttery.” 

We meet with one excellent resolve in the 
beginning of his public life, the want of 
which spoils many a young painter, — to do 
bis best at each succeeding picture whether 
the subject were attractive or not. More- 
over, his 44 grand tour,” his Italian studies, 
his many qualifications, did not overwhelm 
his prudence. He began to paint at the 
very moderate price of five guineas a head. 

The political sketches which fill so many 
pages of the book, interesting and well 
written as they are, may be passed lightly 
over ; for, except that Keynolds* career was 
undoubtedly influenced by t his early asso- 
ciations with the party in opposition, we 
meet with no expressions of political senti- 
ment, and only one political act — his vot- 
ing for Fox — and we have abundant evi- 
dence that to him a man’s politics were no 
barrier to intercourse. He was found one 
day at the table of Wilkes, and the next 
day he dined with Johnson ; and, daring 
the grand and celebrated 44 Impeachment,*' 
we find him on one day sharing the hospi- 
tality of Warren Hastings, and the next he 
has his feet under the table of Burke. 

The times of his appearance before the 
world are not pleasant to read of. “ Coarse, 
rollicking, ana hearty ” they were ; drink- 
ing and gambling, and dissolute times in a 
degree that disgusts, while the narrative of 
it amuses ; days of fearful political corrup- 
tion, when men would do anything for pow- 
er, when the paymaster of the forces 
thought it no shame to pocket the interest 
of the money in his hands, and when u se- 
cret service money ” meant money for buying 
votes for the government. Truly , 44 the cank- 
er of peace ” looked festering enough, and 
there is a sort of pleasure in seeing the wild 
passion of the upper-class men of those days 
oecoming puiged and noble with the bursting 
out of 44 the blossom of war with a heart of 
fire.” It seems bettor that they should die 
bravely among the thunders of the fleet in 
Newfoundland mists, or leave their bones m 
the parched Carnatic, than thrust one an- 
other through in the stews of London. 

Into the mixed society of this era Reynolds 
was well prepared to enter. He had, young 
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as he was, seen much good company. He had 
firm nerves, a quiet unobtrusive seli-reliance, 
and his speech was considerate and wise. 
He had none of that moodiness and ine- 
quality of temper so often the counterbal- 
ance of genius ; yet, as we see by many in- 
stances, there was, under a calm exterior, 
a spirit of insatiable curiosity and restless 
observation. Little disturbed by thronging 
fancies from within, he was free to fix with 
more accuracy on impressions from without, 
and gather them home for his use. People 
who had no gr^at public events to fill their 
mouths were talking of “ Sir Charles 
Grandison,” Gray’s Elegy,” “ Peregrine 
Pickle,” and Johnson’s Dictionary, .and it 
was not long before he crossed the path of 
M Usra Major ” himself. They were friends 
at a stroke. They first met at the house of 
the daughters of Admiral Cotterell. One of 
the ladies lamented the death of a friend 
to whom they were under great obligations. 
“You will,” said the penetrating young 
portrait painter, who had seen the world 
out of the studio as well as in it, “ at least 
be set free from the burden of obligation. ” 
This acute, caustic, and daring saying caught 
the quick ear of Johnson. It was “ of a 
higher mood ” than the common-places of 
polite society. He went home to sup with 
Reynolds, and in this way commenced a 
long friendship, founded in mutual esteem 
and admiration, between two mpn as dis- 
similar in most respects as could well be. 
Their acquaintance was a fortunate occur- 
rence for both. In Johnson, Reynolds found 
his most influential teacher ; and in Rey- 
nolds, Johnson found his tenderest and most 
considerate friend. 

. -As yet, the star of Burke, who was to 
rise, according to Macaulay, “ in amplitude 
of comprehension and richness of imagina- 
tion superior to every orator ancient or 
modern, was below the horizon. He was 
then twenty-three years old, reading for the 
bar, contributing to papers and periodicals, 
turning over in his mind the question of 
the propriety of his emigrating, or the pros- 
pect of a. consulship, and meditating on 
“the sublime and beautiful.” Goldsmith, 
at the age of twenty-five, was going north- 
ward to study medicine, to learn, as Beau- 
clerk put it afterwards, “ to kill those who 
were not his enemies.” Reynolds himself 
was nearly thirty, well trained, and in the 
best order for the race of life. 

In 1 754, there was a great awakening of pub- 
lic interest and excitement The horizons 
cast and west, in India and America, were 
troubled, and, says Reynolds’ biographer, 

“ few periods of our history were more stir- 
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ring than the years from 1 754 to 1 760.” To 
any one interested at once in history and in 
art, the connection between the public events 
of the whole period of Reynolds’ activity 
and the shadowy studio in which so many of 
the remarkable men of the time sat from 
year to year, would be an exceedingly de- 
lightful branch of study, and would help 
to realize and enkindle his conception of 
the time. So many engravings exist from 
the long series of Reynolds’ portraits, that 
a very complete historic collection may be 
hung in the galleries of the mind from this 
source alone; and this is, of course, the 
thread of connection by which the historic 
and biographic portions of these volumes are 
bound together. In 1 755 we find the paint- 
er in fully established business, and are able, 
from this date, to follow his doings pretty 
closely by means of those pocket-books 
which it would be a pleasure to see and 
handle ; filled slowly from day to day, 
through a course of nearly forty years, 
with names that create a slight thrill as we 
read them, and rendered the more racy 
from a certain want of genius for spell- 
ing, which was a small set-off against so 
many other excellent gifts. 

In this first recorded year we have not 
less than 120 sitters. Two portraits 
r week (when many of them would 
large and some full-length pictures) 
seems hard work ; but we must remember 
the valuable co-operation of “ the drapery 
man.” It was a point with him never to be 
seen out of his studio in the day-time ; per- 
haps, for him, with his in-doors imagination, 
the best course. But it would seem as if he 
were equally careful, except when he re- 
ceived compaiiy, never to be found at home 
after dark. lie lived in the age of clubs. 
He made the club his library and news- 
room, and had the good sense to choose as 
companions those who could teach him ; 
men whose business it was to read, think, 
and write. His close study was of pictures ; 
but he was a shrewd, humorous, and de- 
lighted observer of life and manners. He 
was not a talker, and hated talking artists, 
but he was a delicate, discriminative, and 
generous listener. The ear-trumpet is typ- 
ical. In his power of listening with intel- 
ligence lies one of the great secrets of his 
power of making and keeping such dissim- 
ilar friends as Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, Wilkes, and a host of others, who, 
at constant feud with each other, were all 
agreed in their warm attachment to Rey- 
nolds. 

He began with an artists’ club, and at 
“ Slaughter’s Coffee House ” met weekly 
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with his old master, Hudson, ^.with Roubil- 
liac, the sculptor, Gravelot and M’Ardell, 
the engravers, Hogarth and Frank Hay- 
man, rough and ready. We have now to 
trace broadly a career of unexampled good 
fortune, reaching over two-and-twenty 
years, in which no rival showed his face, 
and during which he was the lord par- 
amount of portraiture in Britain. Of the 
120 names of sitters recorded in the first 
pocket-book, a fourth are those of people 
of high title, beside two or three admirals, 
as many baronets, colonels, and captains. 
Among the admirals are Lord Anson, then 
resting from hi§ labours in the dignity of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Boscawen, 
painted immediately before he set sail 
lor Newfoundland on the breaking out 
of hostilities with France. There is the 
name of Lord Ligonier, a French Protest- ! 
tant refugee, who became Generalissimo, 
one of Marlborough's heroes. He died in 
1770, at the age of ninety-two. It is sup- | 
posed that Reynolds’ endeavour to paint 
the old man’s features as they might have 
appeared years before in the fields of Flan- 
ders, led to its being, as it certainly is, 
poorly painted as to the face. For seven 
laborious years Reynolds seems to have 
thrown all his powers into the work of 
achieving a position. He worked inces- 
santly, and with rapidly developing power. 
The portrait of Dr. Johnson, which was en- 
graved in Boswell’s 44 Life,” where he is sit- 
ting in a homely, cheek-covered chair, by a 
homely table, into which he is plunging his 
left fist, or dropping it like a paw, the legs 
wide apart, the head hung heavily aside, 
the eyes looking askance for his weighty 
idea which the charged pen waits to record, 
was done in 1756, and shows how much 
life and daring his pencil had by this time 
acquired. 

During that heaving and convulsive year, 
when war blazed out all over the world, he 
seems to have worked harder than at any 
period of his career. Northcote remarks 
the year 1758 as having been the busiest of 
all Reynolds* years. He painted in it the 
surprising number of 150 portraits. Wil- 
liam of Culloden, now less favourably 
known as William of Kloster Seven, is 
found among this mass of subjects; Lady 
Coventry, one of the celebrated Miss Gun- 
nings of the year when he returned from 
Italy, and now dying of consumption ; 
Commodore Edgecumbe, “fresh from the 
triumphs of Louisbourg ; ” and Mrs. Hor- 
neck, hereafter to be better known as the 
friend of Goldsmith ; have their names on 
this year’s list, and, as showing the martial 


spirit of the time, and an admirable 
type of it, the striking full-length of Sir 
Francis Deleval as a volunteer, evidently 
defying jthe world, by all that is signified 
between musket-stock and bayonet-point, 
his hat cocked bravely on his head. 

Mrs. Pelham, feeding her chickens, abund- 
antly more charming than if she were sacri- 
ficing to the Graces, or wielding the bow of 
Diana with a three-inch crescent perched 
on her head-dress, also sat or stood ; and the 
extravagant and lively Kitty Fisher, so often 
painted by Reynolds, now represented as 
nursing dopes, with a dove-like grace and 
innocence of look, but belonging to a class 
of which the dove is not the most appro- 
riate emblem. Many of this class were 
rough t to him from time to time. La Renas 
and Checcinas, Phrynesand Thaises, whom 
he painted for the random gambling lords 
who imported them. Kitty Fisher is said to 
have squandered £ 1 2,000 in nine months. 
It was this Cleopatra-like profusion which 
probably suggested to Reynolds the not un- 
apt rendering of her in the character of the 
“ swarthy queen with bold black eyes,” dis- 
solving a pearl in her wine cup. 

Seamen lately renowned for gallant ac- 
tions with French privateers were there; 
admirals who saw Wolfe land at Qflebec, 
and brought home the news of his death ; 
soldiers came to tell how the day went on 
the field of Minden, or left his studio to fall 
amid the smoke of Kempen, or to mix in 
other onsets in that dreadful, useless strug- 
gle for the province of Silesia, 44 for the sake 
of which the life-blood of more than a mil- 
lion was poured out like water.” 44 Yellow 
Jacks ” and 44 Black Dicks,” dogged com- 
modores and daring captains ; Lord George 
Sackville £yid the Colonel Fitzroy who took 
the disobeyed orders of Prince Ferdinand 
to Lord George on the field ; commanders 
of secret expeditions; colonels who had 
stood round George the Second in battle, 
and one (Colonel Trepaud) who prevent- 
ed the king’s horse from rushing into the 
French lines ; are all found in turns seat- 
ed in the quite studio chair, with their sto- 
ries of march and charge*" and beleaguer- 
ment by the Rhine, the Weser, or the 
Elbe. 

Country mayors, like Sir William Black- 
ett, whose picture is in the Infirmary at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; clerical men and men 
of learning, such as Dr. Markham, after- 
wards Archbishop .of York; comedians like 
Harry Woodward, 44 brisk and breezy ; * 
tragedians like Barry, and one who lived 
between both comedy and tragedy like 
Garrick ; are suoceeded by men 
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“ Wearing a lofty and a serious brow, 

Sad, high, and working full of slate and woe/’ 

like Sir Septimus Robinson, Usher of the 
Black Rod, whose sittings are “always 
very early ; ” and mixed with these “ a bevy 
of fair women richly dressed;” duchess, 
and marchioness, and countess, and lady ; the 
noble’s mistress; the squire’s dame and 
young ones, the father’s pride and the 
mother’s joy. Such a bringing together of 
the image of an age as is only seen in the 
studio of the fashionable portrait painter. 

One of the very memorable portraits of 
this stage of Reynolds' career is that of 
Laurence Sterne, the lion of society, whom 
to meet, “ it was needful,” says Gray the 
poet, “ to have invitations a fortnight be- 
forehand.” On this picture Leslie makes 
the suotle criticism that he is not simply 
resting his head on his hand as in thought, 
but is at the same time propping himself up, 
as one in feeble health, and that the wig is 
tilted slightly on the head, giving it the 
rakish Shandean air which characterises it. 
The whole picture is individual ; the eyes 
stare and burn impudently close under the 
square brow ; the expression so incongru- 
ous with a clerical costume, is that of one 
who neither fears God nor regards man. 
This picture was presented to Sterne by Rey- 
nolds, and might possibly be a repayment 
of the mo9t compact and felicitous descrip- 
tion of the style of Reynolds which we 
know. “ Reynolds himself, great and grace- 
ful as he paints , might have painted him as 
he sat.” Sterne tampered with the pencil 
on his own Account, and would know how 
to value suqh a gift. The resolute diligence 
and freedom from all rivalry of these first 
seven years; the increase of his prices, 
which had gradually risen from five to 1 
twenty-five guineas, while the full length 
has reached a hundred guineas, had so en- 
larged his means as to warrant his removal 
to a larger house at No. 47, Leicester 
Square. He gave £1,650 for a forty years’ 
lease (which he almost lived to see expired), 
made additions to the extent of £1,500 more, 
in the shape of a gallery and studio, and at 
the eariy age of thirty-seven set up his car- 
riage — a gorgeous affair indeed — painted 
as to the panels with the four seasons by 
Catton, and furnished with footmen in sil- 
ver lace. This outburst exhausted his sav- 
ings ; but, as his praotice was large and his 
diligence great, he was able soon to replen- 
ish uis purse, and to lay the foundation of 
an ample fortune. We find that ere long 
his yearly income amounted to £6,000. 

Here, already remarkable fbr the snuff 


(Hardman’s, 37 Strand) and the ear trum- 
pet which single him out to the eye, he was 
found established at the accession of George 
the Third. 

The Royal Marriage took place in 1761, 
and one of the best of his allegorical pic- 
tures was soon after painted, — that of Lady 
Elizabeth Keppel, one of the bridesmaid?, 
sister of his early friend the Commodore. 
She was represented in the character of a 
votary adorning the altar of Hymen with 
long wreaths of flowers, and attended by a 
maiden who is preparing some sort of liba- 
tion in an urn. The huge Earl of Errol 
sat about the same time, “ a colossus in 
cloth of gold,” whom Horace Walpole com- 
pared to “ one of the giants in the Guildhall 
new-gilt.” 

The spirits sink unaccountably among 
these allegorical pictures in spite of the 
classics and the gods. Among his Didos, 
embracing Cupid, his Hopes and Loves and 
Graces, it is pleasing to come upon the na- 
tural and probable group of Lady Sarah 
Lennox and Lady Susan Strangways, with 
the youthful Charles James Fox. One of 
the ladies leans out of the window, the 
other raises a dove to her caress, and the 
young Fox invites them to a rehearsal. The 
red bricks of Holland House look more real 
and stimulating than the gloomy mausol- 
eums and prophetic cells in which his un- 
vowed “votaries” are performing their 
sham sacrifices that make us yawn vehe- 
mently and wish they were over. The Earl 
of Bute in blue velvet and gold, the Prin- 
cess Augusta, the witty, careless, clever, 
unprincipled Charles Townshend, the pro- 
poser of that memorable Colonial Stamp Act 
which set a-ringing the ominous muffled 
bells of Boston (and who made the wicked 
joko on another sitter, a stout and wealthy 
heiress, that “ her tonnage was equal to her 
poundage”). Lord Holland, Lord Chief 
Justice Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, and 
closely concerned in the after disputes as to 
the legality of general warrants ; Lord 
Granby, Master-General of Ordnance, and 
the subject of one of his most striking whole 
lengths, Count Lippe Schaumburg, “ soldier, 
statesman, and man of letters,” found 
their way eariy to the new studio in Leices- 
ter Square. The Count’s picture is a large 
full length on a square canvas. He stands, 
long-faced, long-chinned, dark-eyed, at once 
pleasant and grim, against «a wild sky full 
of rolling glooms and gleams, and in the 
shade around him finely disposed emblems 
of war — mortar, and cannon-wheel, and 
ball, a charger with ruffled mane below, a 
banner with dropping fold behind him. 
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Equally fine is the Vandyke-like portrait 
of Sir Geoffrey Amherst, in plate armour, 
his helmet resting on some plan of sieee or 
batrle-field. 

Hogarth died in 1764, and the Literary 
Club was formed the same year, meeting 
till 1775 at the Turk's Head in Gerrarcl 
Street. During the summer the ceaseless 
and ardent toils of Reynolds told upon his 
health, and he was laid aside for a while 
bv severe illness. All that relates to that 
glorious circle, gathered round 14 the brown 
table ” at “ the Club,” is intensely attract- 
ive. It was the intellectual centre of the 
time. There Johnson ruled, “ predominat- 
ing ” like the huge bear over the gate of 
the Baron of Bradwardine. Our feelings 
veer like the wind as we look at the bulk 
and texture of the 44 literary leviathan,” 
so strangely put together. At one moment 
the eye moistens in admiration of his nobil- 
’<7 and tenderness; at another moment we 
shrink and collapse as if we had been per- 
sonally struck down and trampled in un- 
expected assault. 

We see Edmund Burke, who raises our 
conceptions of the possibilities of human 
nature, and touches us, like the prelude of 
an oratorio, with the sense of wonder and 
expectancy. Burke was a match for John- 
son in talk. Reynolds was his match also, 
but in another way, and the Doctor found 
and pronounced him “invulnerable.” A 
constant association with every class of men 
and women ; a quick, quiet eye, which could 
discover the coming storm at a distance ; a 
genial and not easily ruffled temper (to the 
excellence of which, the most striking if some 
what strongly pronounced testimony is that 
of JVorthcote, that 44 You might put the Divil 
0n fi? e ^ n » 0 ^ S, k ac *k» without putting him in 
a “dget ') ; a perception of “ the weak side 
of Hungs,” which Goldsmith lacked; and a 
well-filled purse, carried Reynolds through 
thirty years of close association with Dr. 
Johnson with scarcely a ripple of discor- 
dance, and it confirms our admiration of 
the firmness and expansiveness of Reynolds' 
understanding, that hq should cultivate so 
near an intercourse with one who, beside 
being purblind, or, perhaps, partly because 
he was purblind, had not the least sympa- 
thy with the painter's pursuits. There are 
many interesting and graphic notices in 
these volumes ot the doings and sayings of 
this memorable club, and Mr; Taylor has 
found such fascination in even its wine ac- 
counts, that he gives us the average con- 
sumption per man of the port ana claret, 
which were the main beverages. 

Reynolds was one of the most regular at- 


tendants there, but he by no means confin- 
ed his attention to this aw/ul centre of in- 
tellectual law. He seems to have been as 
fond of the society of men of fashion as men 
of literature and art. He was a frequenter 
of a notorious club composed of “ maccaro- 
nis ” and 44 bloods,” whose chief pursuits were 
hard drinking, deep gaming, and blasphe- 
mous profanity. Here he was distinguished for 
his ceremonious politeness and his bad whist- 
playing. Through all his laborious life we 
see in him nothing of the dreamy, secluded 
student. When not at his easel he was 
about among men ; beefsteak clubs, s 9 avoir 
vivre clubs, saur-kraut clubs, ladies’ clubs, 
gambling clubs ; no clubs came amiss to him 
where 44 life ” was to be seen. Along with 
clubs came endless dinner engagements, as 
various as his portraits ; great dukes and 
lords, bishops and politicians, Wilkes 
and Johnson, Burke and Warren Hastings, 
keen-tongued, card-playing Kitty Clive, all 
these, as well as, or more often than, the ar- 
tist or connoisseur, were his daily tabic 
companions. When dinners-were over, then 
to Vauxhall and Ranelagb, and the Pan- 
theon and Mrs. Corneley's masquerades, to 
balls and assemblies, to ‘‘chaoses,” and 
queer collections of 44 blues.” While Gains- 
borough, in after years, sat by his lamp at 
home throwing his exquisite sketches under 
the table, or Romney, whose 44 solitude was 
sublime,” brooded in front of his cartoons, 
Reynolds was still in and out of the congre- 
gations'of men. 

It is this ceaseless energy, this tranquil 
vivacity, this unappeasable curiosity for the 
things of the present, that formed a very 
large element and a very central secret of 
his great power and influence. He also 
knew the meaning of the saying of Ulys- 
ses — 

“ To have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail. 

In monumental mockery . . . 

For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide, they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost.”* 

To complete the image of exuberant life, 
we must see him occasoinally on horseback 
going across country after the hounds, 
or in the stable bagging the game, or bet- 
ting Mr. Parker five guineas that he will hit 
a mark. Alive, alert, with next to unfail- 
ing health and unflagging spirits, we see 
him gathering more of the materials of a 
whole success than any man of his time. It 
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was not in the supreme force of any one 
gift that we discern the pre-eminence of 
our Sir Joshua. He aimed at fame, and 
fortune, and influence, and the enjoy- 
ment of the passing hour, and at general 
culture so far as it could be obtained by a 
thorough-going man of the world, as he un- 
doubtedly was. He looked after the small 
things that enhance success. In the poem 
written by Warton on the Oxford Window, 
he is desirous to have his name “ hitched 
in,” so that the praise may have its full per- 
sonal force ; and he made his sister ride 
about in his gilded coach, that people might 
ask, if Northcote does not mislead us, 
“ Whose coach is that ? ” and that people 
might answer, “-That is the coach of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the eminent portrait 
painter.” 

Perhaps the political event in which Rey- 
nolds would be most likely to have a strong 
personal interest was the brief accession to 
power of the Rockingham administration, 
m which the Edmund Burke of the club 
and the Edmund Burke of Reynolds* coun- 
sels and affections was “ the foremost man.” 
In an age when all good things were 
bought and sold, the sight of 44 a ministry 
who practised no corruption, nor were ever 
suspected of any, sold no offices, obtained 
no reversions or pensions, either coming in 
or going out, for themselves, their families, 
or their dependants,” is soothing and 
cheering, ana sheds a pleasant reflected 
light on the course of this biography. The 
splendour was soon eclipsed. In 1782 it 
gleamed out again like the sun on an Octo- 
ber day, but we see the long course of 
Burke's magnificent life passed m the shade 
and storm of opposition, to die out under 
the lurid conflagration, which was mistaken 
for sunrise, of the French Revolution. 

In 1768 Reynolds paid a visit to Paris, 
setting out on the 9th of September, with 
Richard Burke, the talkative, light-hearted 
and random brother of Edmund. They 
had only two breaks-down in their post- 
ing ; saw Abbeville, Amiens, St. Just, 
Chantilly, St. Denis, the galleries, the thea- 
tres, Provide and Mole; 4 * lay at Sitting- 
bourne ” on the return journey ; and arrived 
in London on the 8th of October. 

On the 9th of December Reynolds was 
hailed President of the Royal Academy, 
which bad been formed in his absence, and 
shortly afterwards he left a sitter for the 
lev^e and returned — Sir Joshua Reynolds 
— to his usual labours. These honours 
made Johnson break his resolution against 
wine, and we may fancy the scene at No. 
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47, when his health was drunk by Burke 
and the rest of that high company. 

The scheme of an Academy of Arts was 
first originated in 1755, between the artists 
and the Dilettanti Society. It was placed 
on its present basis in this year of 1768. l£ 
has been frequently, sometimes violently 
attacked. Leslie in this book enters on an 
elaborate defence and eulogy of it. His 
collaboraieur differs from him ; and it is not 
unfair to refer to the expressed opinions 
of Mr. Taylor, seeing that they are acces- 
sible to all in a blue-book. Mr. Taylctr was 
examined by the royal commission which 
sat to investigate tbe constitution of the 
Academy in 1863. He speaks mildly of 
the Academy in the Life of Reynolds; but 
not with much warm approval in the blue- 
book. The most real ground of assault has 
not been, however, against the Royal Ac- 
ademy as an academy. It is out of the an- 
nual exhibition over which it has the control 
that so many heart-burnings have chiefly 
arisen. There is no other arena open to 
the artist where there is anything like a 
fair opportunity of being seen by the gener- 
ality of buyers and patrons ; yet it has 
been thought that the interests of members 
of the Academy have been too exclusively 
consulted. They have a right to sond a 
large number of works year by year, and to 
have these works hung in the best places. 
If their works were necessarily more ex- 
cellent than [others, this would not be felt 
to be a grievance. In the early days of the 
institution its members included every 
good painter. It is not so now ; and while 
such painters as Holman Hunt, G. F. Watts, 
Linnell, Rossetti, Madox Brown, W. B. 
Scott, and others are known not to be 
members of the Academy, no young painter 
of ability will be, for the honour’s sake, very 
anxious to add the mystic letters to his 
name. Still, there is the question of the 
market. If work is not teen it cannot be 
bought, and where can it be efficient] v seen 
by the mass of buyers but at the lloyal 
Academy ? 

To our mind the whole system of tempo- 
rary exhibition is unpleasant. The crush, 
the heat, the whirl, the golden flames that 
blaze round the walls, tne mass of incon- 
gruous subjects huddled together, unfit the 
very organs of vision for correct seeing, and 
the mind for correct judging, and we 
dream of something more adapted to the 
wants of both painter and buyer : some long, 
quiet, accessible, well-known galleries, 
where, if need be the year round, as the pic- 
tures hung at the National Galleries, or in 
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corridors of South Kensington, the newly- whom Garrick said, tnat he 44 wrote like an 
finished work may be put up and removed angel and talked like poor Poll,* found a 
at pleasure, and where it may be seen with- shelter in the sympathy of the man he 
out distraction. At present all is bitter con- learned to love like a brother. In the ded- 
test ; contest for admission, contest for ication to Sir Joshua of 44 The Deserted 
proper hanging, contest for public applause. Village,” Goldsmith wrote, 44 Setting interest 
Wow and then on the walls of South Ken- aside, to which I never paid much attention, 
sington, the young painter’s Paradise, we see I must be indulged at present in following 
a new picture (how it came there we know my affections. The only dedication I ever 
not, for the place is like a fairy palace, made, was to my brother, because I loved 
were unseen fingers work constantly new him better than most other men. He is 
wonders), such as G. F. Watts’ 44 Sisters.” since dead. ’ Permit me to inscribe this 
TBe delight of coming on such work with poem to you.” 

cool nerves and unthrobbing eyes is ex- Johnson was subsisting at this time on 
treme. subscriptions to his Sh&espeare, without 

Concerning the relative value and pla- the fortitude to record either the sums re- 
cing of the paintings in the exhibition of ceived or the names Bent in. Ilis friends 
' 1863, Mr. Taylor says, “ This year the worst were anxious about his honour, and Rey- 
picturcs in almost every department of art. nolds offered to assist him with his pen. 
represented in the Royal Academy, are by He helped him also with three contributions 
Royal Academicians.” And again he says, to 44 The Idler.” 

in conclusion, 44 1 doubt whether the Royal Reynolds found his pen a more service- 
Academy exercises an influence for good, able instrument than his tongue, and did 
The education is most defective, and the his best to train it. He projected and de- 
exhibition is not such as it ought to be to livered from time to time a series of Di$- 
enhance the character of British art ; it courses to the students of the Royal Acade- 
popularises it, but it does not raise it.” my. The first of these was given on the 
But whatever the Academy may be note, 2nd of January, 1769. He was not an ora- 
we have reason to be thankful for what it tor. His voice was indistinct, his delivery 
has done for art in this country. It has dry and tame, but he was full of the sense of 
called public attention to art. It consoli- the intellectual importance of the art he pro- 
dated and trained the art spirit. It gave fessed. He congratulated the students that 
us Stotbard, and Turner, and Wilkie, and they had nothing to unlearn, exhorted them 
Hilton, and Landseer, and Leslie. And its to obey rules, to take pains, and to remember 
first president and most splendid name was that 44 nothing is denied to well directed la- 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. bour,” that 4 ‘ labour will improve natural 

He was now at the summit of fame and gifts,” that 4 ‘ labour will even supply their 
influence. He had taken a villa at Rich- deficiency,” which may be in matters of art 
mond, and had joined the life there as in abundantly questioned. 

London. He appears at the Richmond As- It is curious to read the innumerable 
sembly, and Mr. Taylor suggests that he little episodes of his stirring life : such as 
very likely took lessons of Novcrre, the his visits to Wilke3 when in hiding; his 
great dancing master of the day. dinners with him when in the Kin<jfs Bench 

We find the club in 1768 anxious about prison, and the accounts of the changeful 
Goldsmith’s new comedy. In the life of society with which his evenings were spent. 
Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith stands out for But we must hasten on. 
more than a dozen years a conspicuous It is to Northcote that we owe some of 
figure ; but under the tempered light of the the most intimate and trustworthy details of 
studio in Leicester Square, we see him in a the life of Reynolds. He became a pupil in 
more favourable aspect, and one more pleas- the house of the painter, and left it after 
ant to our view. He was not laughed at, five years’ faithful service. He was a man 
or cowed , or 44 knocked down with the but- of third-rate ability in the art, but he ar- 
end ” of an argument there. Reynolds dently loved it and most sincerely admired 
loved him, and painted him with the ut- Reynolds. He talked to the end of his days 
most tenderness of thought. Leslie has the broad Devonshire dialect which he 
given us a fine criticism on this portrait, brought to Leicester Square, and which 
to which it is worth the reader’s while to Reynolds loved to hear. Under Hazlitt’s 
turn. Reynolds knew from experience that pen in later years he appears a querulous, 
thought and inward power may exist where caustic, sagacious, penurious old man, with 
the faculty of rapid or collected utterance hollow and wizard-like eyes. In Leicester 
is denied to the tongue, — and the man of Square we see another figure -r- the busy, 
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faithful, listening, provincial assistant, for- indignant protest from Goldsmith. His ob- 
warding the huge full length, and astoun- jection was that Beattie, as a writer, was 
ded with mingled vexation and admiration so much the inferior of Voltaire. Whether 
when Sir Joshua enters, and with great this be a just objection or not, there is 
strokes of the brush sweeps away into efFec- surely great oddity in the combination of a 
tive generalization the careful work of matter-of-fact clergyman, with gown and 
days, or swoops on one of his pictures done bands and book, and the cloudy allegory in 
from the tame eagle in the back-yard, to the background. The mixture of real and 
make it a bird of Jove by a few rufflings of allegorical figures in Reynolds* picture of 
the hand of the master. “ The Prince of “ Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,** 

Wales says he knows you ; where did you has been reasonably objected to; but in 
make his acquaintance ? ** asked Sir Joshua, this case there is more absurdity in the com- 
“ The Prince of Wales does not know me,** bination, owing to the prosaic literalness of 
answered Northcote, “ it is only his brag. 1 * the principal figure. 

In 1772 Reynolds painted Sir Joseph Sir Joshua’s university honours were ' 
Banks, then newly returned from the ex- speedily followed by a civic elevation, 
pedition to Otaheite for the purpose of ob- which he had long coveted, and now much 
serving the transit of Venus. Here, again, relished. He is found at Plympton going 
the lively curiosity of his nature is dis- through the ceremony of being sworn in as 
played. He sought as frequently as he mayor of his native town. It is said that 
could the society of Banks and Solander, he was not without hope of taking his seat 
and took the utmost interest in all their in Parliament for the same place ; but this 
discoveries and observations. never came to pass. 

It was Reynolds’ habit, when not em- Twenty-two years of unbroken prosper- 
ployed with portrait?, to paint small fancy ity had parsed over him. His honours and 
pictures, the models for which he found emoluments had reached their highest 
for tjie most part among the tribe of beg- point. He was no longer to remain the un- 
gars — old men and ch ildi en. He had paint- questioned master of the field of portraiture, 
ed the study of a head from a favourite Three men of mark began to make them- 
high-featured old man, formerly a pavior, selves felt in the world of art. 
by name George White, now reduced to The first of these was James Barry, the 
beggary. This picture was seen by Burke, son of a Cork skipper, now over thirty years 
and others, and pointed out as being an adr old, and recently returned from Rome, where 
mirable suggestion for the head of Count he had been sent by Edmund Burke, whose 
Ugolino, whose death in the Tower of conduct to him raises Burke in our esteem. 
Hunger forms so horrible an episode in the Barry was a man of great genius, but of un- 
Infemo of Dante. Reynolds had before equal powers — fierce, gloomy, misanthropic, 
this entertained the intention of painting a opinionated, sarcastic, and proud, with high 
picture from the scene, and he proceeded, views of the functions of art and large pow- 
on the hint of Burke, to produce what may ers of invention, but failing in pictorial 
be called his first historical picture. The knowledge and taste. The second was 
design is well known by prints, and has sev- Thomas Gainsborough. For some years 
eral elements of power. The colour and past Wilshire’s wagon had brought from 
composition are impressive, but it required Bath, where Gainsborough had since 1760 
greater gifts than Reynolds, possessed to resided, noble landscapes and spirited por- 
reach the tragic height of a subject not traits to the exhibition at Spring Gardens, 
very well suited to art. It was while he These pictures secured high recognition in 
was engaged on this work that the Univer- London. The painter of them was only four 
sity of Oxford conferred on him the degree years younger than Sir Joshua, had studied 
of Doctor of Civil Law, in companionship in early life under Gravelot, the engraver, 
with Dr. Beattie, whose portrait he painted and Hayman, the painter, hail met with good 
soon afterwards in gown and bands, holding success at ‘Ipswich and Bath as a portrait 
his book on Truth, as the Vicar of Wake- painter, ana now resolved to set up his. 
field might hold his book on the Whistonian easel in the metropolis. He rented a part 
Controversy, while the Angel of Justice or of the Duke of Schomberg’s house in Pall 
Truth is thrusting down into darkness per- Mall, for which he paid £300 a year, and 
Bonifications of Infidelity and Scepticism, shortly became more popular than Reynolds. 

The figure of infidelity is made to bear a The more moderate scale of his prices would 
strong resemblance to Voltaire, while that no doubt contribute to this result; but he 
of scepticism was said to resemble Hume, had a facility pf pencil, an elegance, origi- 
Tliis treatment of the subject drew forth an nality, and spirit of execution, which made 
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some of his best portraits equal to some of 
the best works of Sir Joshua. In addition 
he had powers which Reynolds had not. 
Some of his landscapes are among the mas- 
terpieces of art ; and in certain of his fancy 
subjects — cottage girls, woodmen, shepherd 
boys — there is a freshness and poetic power 
never reached by Reynolds, i et so over- 
shadowing and deeply rooted was the fame 
and influence of Reynolds, that it was not 
till the gathering of the Treasures of Art at 
Manchester, in 1857, that the full relative 
value of Gainsborough’s works was seen by 
the British public. Reynolds had a hold 
on the whole life of his age which Gains- 
borough never attained. His habits were 
different from those of Reynolds. Not par- 
ticularly well educated, he was shy, sensi- 
tive, fond of home, fond of music ; he mixed 
little in general society, and never sought 
the company of the wits, or men of learning. 
For all that, he stands before us as the more 
specific type of the man of genius both by 
gifts and habitudes. 

There was another rival in the field, whose 
natural powers were probably of a higher 
cast than those of either Reynolds or Gains- 
borough. George Romney was born in 1734, 
iQ Lancashire, and was brought up to his 
father’s trade as a -cabinet-maker. He had 
few educational advantages. He studied 
portraiture under a country artist, Steele, 
m Kendal, and for five years practised there 
with great success. In 1702 he came to 
London, and began to paint portraits at the 
price of four guineas, which, by 1793, had 
risen to thirty-five guineas. From 1773 to 
1775 he studied in Italy, and after his re- 
turn his popularity as a portrait painter, 
though he did not after 1772 exhibit pub- 
licly, was unbounded. Romney was a fnend 
of Flaxman the sculptor, and of Iiayley and 
Cowper, unequally matched poets. His 
mode of execution was very simple. He 
was a ghod colourist, but did not aim at the 
fulness, richness, and depth of Reynolds. 
He had amazing power of striking in the 
forms of Ills subjects at once, and had alto- 
gether more elevation of thought and elasti- 
' city of fancy than Reynolds. He never did 
himself full justice in the walk where his 
powers were highest; but his “ Shakespeare 
nursed by Tragedy and Comedy,” his Ti- 
tanias, and some of the heads for which 
Lady Hamilton was a frequent model, stand 
among the very first things in English art, 
and suggest possibilities far beyond any- 
thing he ever had the full opportunity of 
realizing on canvas. “His heads,” says 
Flaxman, a high authority, “ were various. 
The male were decided and grand, the fe- 


male lovely. His figures resembled the 
antique, the limbs were elegant and finely # 
formed, his drapery well understood ; few 
artists since the fifteenth century have been 
able to do so much in so many branches.” 
Reynolds had no longer the monopoly of 

E ortraiture, and we find from Nortbcote that 
■om that time he was not much employed 
in this way. Henceforth he devoted more 
attention to fancy subjects; but his fortune 
was made. He had secured a position in 
society and among the learned at which hi* 
rivals never aimed, and he was upborne to 
the end of his days at the highest point of 
reputation in his profession. 

Goldsmith died in the year 1774. John- 
son was turning his pen to the defence of 
the government of Lord North, and was 
writing “ Taxation no Tyranny.” But the 
House of Assembly did not believe this ; 
the sharp echo of rifles among the woods of 
Lexington was heard in England, and then 
the guns of Bunker’s Ilill ; and the years of 
the American War passed stormily on, com- 
plicated with dangers nearer home. Paul 
Jones, on the northern coast, and the fleets 
of France in the south, threatened* and 
alarmed the country. Sir Joshua turned 
out with Garrick to visit the camps ; finding 
possibly that his sitters were few and his 
pursuits more solitary. The trial of Keppel 
and his acquittal, which set the town into a 
blaze of illumination, and drove the younger 
Pitt to the breaking of windows in His ex- 
citement, drew forth a letter of sympathy 
from Reynolds to his early friend, not now 
the young commodore, but the veteran ad- 
miral, of whom Burke wrote in after years 
so feelingly, and whose honest face was ele- 
vated to the dignity of innumerable sign- 
boards, long since rotted and fallen, while 
Sir Hu"h Palisser was burnt in effigy. 

Art, however, even under the frown of 
threatened invasion, did not stand still. 

The exhibition was removed from Spring 
Gardens to Somerset House, where it re- 
mained down to our own time. Reynolds 
painted a not very excellent figure of The- 
ory sitting on a cloud, for the ceiling of the 
new room. Two of his finest portrait 
groups, those of the members of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, were done in these years; 
and the designs for the great window of 
Oxford, afterwards rendered in glass, by 
Jervas — the Nativity in the centre, the 
Virtues in various compartments. Some 
of the designs for this series have been 
highly prized, and were sold for large sums 
after his death. The Nativity was bought 
by the young Duke of Rutland, and was 
unfortunately burnt with many other fine 
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works, one of which was a full length of 
\ General Oglethorpe, of Savannah, at the 
great fire at Belvoir Castle. In 1780 he 
again visited Devonshire. He spent a little 
time with Keppel at Bagshot, and with 
Dunning at Spitchwick-on-Dartmoor, while 
Burke was making an unsuccessful appeal 
to his Bristol constituency, and awarding 
unmeasured praise to Dunning. Barry had 
enshrouded his gloomy head in the Adelphi, 
which he had engaged to decorate for noth- 
ing, living hardly for seven years, and earn- 
ing a scanty support by etching and en- 
graving by lamplight, — a noble instance 
of devotion to art. The Adelphi Exhibi- 
tion was thrown open in 1783, and we find 
Dr. Johnson present at the private view, 
and delivering the dictum, 44 Here we see 
a grasp of mind that we find nowhere else.” 

In 1781 Sir Joshua paid that visit to the 
Low Countries, the result of which appeared 
in his published notes — a very valuable 
series of criticisms on individual pictures. 

His power had not declined, though he 
was now sixty years of age, Indeed, the 
study of the Flemish schools seemed to give 
new stimulus to his mind and hand, and to 
the last there was no decline in his power. , 
We cannot stay to look at Reynolds* po- 
litical opinions, or at the political chauges 
from this time : the Coalition ministry, the 
story of “ Fox’s Martyrs,” the general elec- 
tions, where Mrs. Crewe (whose portrait as 
St. Genevieve among her sheep is one of 
Sir Joshua’s masterpieces) and the Duchess 
of Devonshire mingled in the crowd ; nor at 
the passion for ballooning, of which Dr. 
Johnson grew so .tried of hearing. Over 
the brave and grand career of Johnson the 

f looms of the grave were spreading. His 
ealth had received severe shocks. Hear- 
ing of the death of Allan Ramsay, a good 
portrait painter, and a learned and accom- 
lished man, all his life a friend both of 
ohnson and Reynolds, he writes, 41 Which- 
ever way I look, mortality presents its for- 
midable frown ; ” and soon the frown dark- 
ened over his own head. In patient sub- 
mission and devout contemplations, fixed 
on those great truths of Christianity which 
he thought it almost profanity to defend by 
argument, his great voice ceased — on Mon- 
day, December 18, 1784. “Dr. Johnson 
dyed at 7 in the afternoon,” is the entry in 
the pocket book of Reynolds. 

Tnere are other events of much interest 
in the years that remain, but the bright 
circlet of stars was broken and obscured — 
Goldsmith, Beauclerk, Garrick, Johnson, 
were all gone. Sterne had vanished sud-j 
denly long before. From the flush and 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXIL 


g lare of society he had found hie way 
trough the gloom of a parish burying- 
ground, and the sack of a body-snatcher to 
the hideous resurrection of a Cambridge 
dissecting table. Boswell was left lament- 
ing and maudlin ; untaught by all his oppor- 
tunities, and yet engaged on the best bio- 
graphy in the world. “We are not sure,” 
says Macaulay, 44 that there is in the whole 
history of the human intellect so strange a 
phenomenon as this book. Many or the 

f reatest men that ever lived have written 
iography. Boswell was one of the smallest 
men that ever lived, and he has beaten 
them all.” 

Reynolds was not the man to succumb* to 
the dreary privations of age. As he lost 
his old friends he did not close up his affec- 
tions. He had taken the poet Crabbe, in 
1783, to supply the void left by the death 
of Goldsmith ; and we find him visiting and 
holding friendly intercourse with a new 
race of amateurs and men of fashion, such 
as Sir George Beaumont and Sir Abraham 
Hume. To the years betweeu 1784 and 
1 789, too, belong the largest and roost ambi- 
tious of his works. The Infant Hercules, 
painted for the Empress Catherine of Rus- 
sia, who rewarded him with a letter, a dia- 
mond snuff-box, and fitleen hundred pounds, 
paid to his executors ; the Death of Cardi- 
nal Beaufort, and Macbeth and the Witches, 
for the Boydell gallery ; the Continence of 
Scipio, also purchased by the Empress of 
Russia; and Cymon and Iphigenia, shown 
in the International Exhibition of 1862, and 
one of his finest works. He also did some 
of his best portraits in these few last years : 
John Hunter and Joshua Sharp were 
among the number. Two strokes of palsy 
had not disabled him either in mind or 
body. The year 1789, when he was sixty- 
six years old, found him more passionately 
in love with bis palette and pencils than 
ever. 

Miss Palmer, one of the two nieces who 
for many years had kept his house, writes in. 
1787, 44 He is painting from morning to* 
night, and the truth is, that every picture 
he does seems better than the former.” In 
power of execution, at any rate, this w$s 
true. The wonderful group of ‘ 4 Cherub- 
heads,” in our National Gallery, was paint- 
ed in 1787, and they are hardly exceeded,, 
if they are exceeded, in magic of touch by 
any heads that were ever painted. 

Till Monday, July 1 3th, T 789, he worked 
with untiring vigour. On that day, as he 
was painting the portrait of Miss Russell,. 
44 a mist and darkness” fell over his left eye,. 
44 a dim suffusion veiled ” it, and from the 
1467. 
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•acne cause at in ffie cate of Milton, gutta rical. But from him it teemed spontaneous ^ 
*erena. He panted a moment, gently laid and irresistible. Such a tribute from such w 
down his pencil and hit palette, and resumed a man, formed a fitting close for the lifek 
them no more. work of Reynolds.’ ” 

“ The race is o nrer,” he writes to Sheri- The disease of which Sir Joshna died was 
dan six months afterwards, 44 whether it is an affection of the liver, and this led to M a 
won or lost.” He lived till the 23d of Feb- distressing depression of the spirits, winch 
ruary, 1792. He was often low-spirited, his physicians ascribed to hypochondria.* 
from fear of utter blindness, but this did not (Boswell in a melancholy letter to his friend 
come upon him. He rambled to various Temple, dated November 22, 1791, says: 
scenes in qnest of change and health. He 44 My spirits have been still more sunk by 
amused himself for a while with a canary seeing Sir Joshua Reynolds almost as low as 
that used to perch on his hand and sing to myself. He has for more than two months 
him, but it proved faithless and flew away, past had a pain in his blind eye, the effect 
He wandered about Leicester Square after of which has been to occasion a weakness 
tfc for hours, but did not find it. Ozias in the other, and he broods over the dismal 
Humphry, the painter, used to drop in and apprehension of becoming quite blind. He 
read the paper to him, and he now and then has been kept so low as to diet, that he is 
retouched and arranged his pictures, or quite relaxed and desponding. He wbo 
slowly prepared his final Discourse. This, used to be looked upon as perhaps the most 
the fifteenth, was delivered on the 10th of happy man in the world, is now as I tell 
December, 1790: — 44 Sir Joshua had a you.”) 

crowded audience, and while he was speak- Miss Burney, just released from the hon- 
ing, a sudden crash was heard, and the floor ours of court life and the talons of Madame 
of the room seemed to be giving way. The Schwellenberg, called to see him. 44 Ha 
company rushed towards the door in the wore a bandage over one eye, and the other 
utmost alarm and confusion. Sir Joshna shaded with a green half-bonnet He 
was silent, and did not move from his seat, seemed serious even to sadness, though ex- 
and after some little time the company per- tremely kind. 4 1 am very glad,’ he said, in 
eeiving that the danger had ceased, most of a meek voice and dejected accent, 4 to sec 
them resumed their places, and he contin- you again, and I wish I could see you bet- 
ued his discourse as calmly as if nothing had ter, but I have but one eye now and scarce- 
occurred. It was afterwards found that ly that."’ 

one of the beams which supported the floor He bore patiently his last affliction, and 
had given way. 8ir Joshua remarked to died as sincerely regretted as any man of 
Northcote, that if the floor had really fallen his time. While he lay dying, the political 
most of the persona assembled must have horizon was dark and troubled, like one of 
been crushed to death, and the arts in this those wild backgrounds which we see in his 
country would have been thrown two hun- portraits of warriors. The first hot blasts 
dred years back.” of the French Revolution had blown, bnt be 

The latter part of this memorable dis- did not live to see the final bursting of the 
course consists of a eulogium on Michael storm. The next morning, in the house 
Angelo : — its last passage — 44 1 reflect, not where Sir Joshua lay, Edmund Burke wrote 
without vanity, that these discourses bear the following obituary notice, which we 
testimony of my admiration of that truly cannot refirain from quoting at length, 
divine man, and I should desire that the last 

word* I should pronounce in this Academy, „ ^ nlgkt> in the 69th ycar of hU ^ died> 

and from this place, jmight be the name ot house in Leicester-fields, Sir Joshua Rey- 

Michael Angelo.” b nolds. His illness was long, but borne' with a 

44 As Reynolds descended from the chair, mild and cheerful fortitude, without the least 
Burke stepped forward, and taking his mixture of anything irritable or querulous, 
hand, held it while he addressed him in the agreeably to the placid and even tenor of his 

words of Milton : whole life. He had from the beginning of his 

malady, a distinct view of his dissolution, and 
“ 4 The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear he contemplated it with that entire composure. 

So charming Wft his voice, that he awhile which nothing but the innocence, integrity, and 

Thought hint still speaking, still stood fixed usefulness of his life, and an unaffected submit 
to hear.’ sion to the will of Providence could bestow. In 

this situation he had every consolation from 
44 This I heard from Mr. Rogers, who said, family tenderness, which his own kindness had 
4 Nobody but Burke could have done such a indeed well deserved. 

thing, without its appearing formal or theat- n Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many 
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accounts, one of thfc most memorable men of 
his time. He was the first Englishman who 
added the praise of the elegant arts to die oth- 
er glories of his country. In taste, in grace, in 
facility, in happy invention, and in the richness 
and harmony of colouring, he was equal to the 
great masters of the renowned ages. In por- 
trait he went beyond them ; for he communi- 
cated to that description of the art, in which 
English artists are the most engaged, a variety, 
a fancy, and a dignity derived from the higher 
branches, which even those who professed them 
in a superior manner did not always preserve 
when they delineated individual nature. His 
portraits remind the spectator of the invention 
of history, and the amenity of landscape. In 
painting portraits he appeared not to be raised 
upon that platform, but to descend to it from a 
higher sphere. His painthigs illustrate his les- 
sons, and his lessons seem to be derived from . 
his paintings. 

44 He possessed the theory as perfectly as the 
practice of his art. To be such a painter, he 
was a profound and penetrating philosopher. 

44 In fall affluence of foreign and domestic 
fame, admired by the expert in art and by the 
learned in science, courted by the great, caressed 
by sovereign powers, and celebrated by distin- 
guished poets, his native humility, modesty, and 
candour, never forsook him even on surprise or 
provocation, nor was the least degree of arro- 
gance or assumption visible to the most scruti- 
nizing eye in any part of his conduct or dis- 
course. 

44 His talents of every kind, powerful from 
nature, and not meanly cultivated by letters, 
his social virtues in all the relations and all 
the habitudes of life, rendered him the centre 
of a very great and unparalleled variety of 
agreeable societies, which will be dissipate-i by 
his death. He had too much merit not to ex- 
cite some jealousy ; too much innocence to pro- 
voke any enmity. The loss of no man of his 
time can be felt with more sincere, general and 
unmixed sorrow. 

44 Hail ! and Farewell! ” 

His body lay in state at the Royal Acad- 
emy, and was followed to the grave by a 
concourse such as had rarely been seen be- 
fore on such an occasion. The Dukes of 
Portland, Dorset, and Leeds, the Marquises 
of Towndiend and Aberdeen, the Earls of 
Carlisle, Incliiquin, and Upper Ossory, Lord 
Palmerston, and Lord Elliot, bore bis pall ; 
and perhaps in the long list of mourners 
there has seldom been in a state funeral so 
many who would really mourn. So lived, 
so died, so in 44 this kind of observance,” was 
honoured the first renowned British artist 

— and one of the great artists of the world 

— standing in the front rank along with Ti- 
tian; and Vandyke, and Rembrandt. 

The contemplation of Reynolds' portraits 
i* one of the enjoyments of every highly cul- 


tivated Englishman. There is in them a 
calm dignity, a bright life, a bewitching 
grace. 

Mr. Taylor seems to be much impressed 
with the “ momentary ” character of Rey- 
nolds’ portraits. What rapidity of eye, what 
accuracy of impression, what spirit and 
sparkle of taste ao we see in them. Garrick 
with his thumbs pressed together, and his 
conversational pertinence ofiook. Hunter 
with his drooping pen and far wandering 
eye, 

“ Voyaging through strange seas of thought 
alone.” 

Banks with his instinctive restless desire to 
rise from his chair and explore the earth to. 
its utmost horizons. And this zest runs 
through so many of his portraits. .How he 
got such endless variety is a continual won- 
der. “ Hang it, how various he is I ” said 
Gainsborough, as he paced the exhibition 
rooms. We know of our 44 portrait of a gen- 
tleman ; ” our corporation pictures ; our too 
dazzling Lord Mayors, before we see them ; 
the hot, encumbered appurtenances, the 
Boswellian strut. But Reynolds’ men, though 
boiling over with action and motion, never 
strut. Their legs are not always well 
drawn, but they do not stand at ridiculous 
angles. If he stole all these vivacious atti- 
tudes, he was at least a most accomplished 
thief, — 44 Convey the wise it call.” This 
rapid and consummate taste, this instinctive 
avoidance of “ the weak side of things,” this 
instant power of knowing when the right 
thing was before him, singles out Reyndds 
from all others. 

See with what light and gallant spirit, 
yet vith how little of the “bounce” of the 
modern 41 portrait of a gentleman,” the 
Marquis of Hastings stands with his finger 
on his chin. See, in one of the ordinary 
run of his portraits, with what inquisitive 
ease John Gawler, Esquire, looks out of the 
kit-cat canvas ; with what negligent grace 
Captain Pownall leans on his anchor-fluke. 
How elegantly Lady Sondes sits on her gar- 
den seat, attractive and not a dowdy in 
spite of the black and white machinery on 
her head, that at first glance make us some- 
how think irresistibly of earthquakes and tor- 
nadoes. And what for sumptuous natural- 
ness and winning home-loveliness can exceed 
the long stately picture of Mrs. Wynne, and 
the children wrestling in each other’s em- 
braces. His intense sense of life broke in 
among the preposterous costumes of his 
time. 44 Never mind,” said he , 44 they have 
all light and shade.” And even with such 
head-dresses, hat and feather, frizzy locka 
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and fly-away ribbons, as we see in the eyebrows, against the twisting clouds and 
portrait of Lady Lade, life triumphs, and the down-pointing gun. Man has to dignify W 
constructions, puzzling for their immensity 'himself \ and to the great painter who can 
and complexity, are so broken with tender do it for him as Reynolds could, he will 
clouds and breezy trees and flitting shades, willingly accord “ ceremonies of bravery 
that all looks agreeable and natural. even in the infamy of bis nature.” This 

The men who are everlastingly playing at vast desire of man Reynolds was able to 
backgammon and cards in the French Exhi- gratify. He rendered with equal percep- 
bition, in the restored costumes of the tion and ease the politician in his robes of 
Reynolds period, look dull, and tiresome, office; the mighty noble in velvet and 
and heavy, if better drawn than by Reynolds, ermine ; the wit, with- his jest simmering on 
But Reynolds does not make them dull and his features ; the student poring over his 
tiresome, and it shows his power. He book, with near and piercing regard, as 
“ always looked on his picture as a whole/’ Baretti and Johnson, or looking afar with - 
— and how wonderful are the occult rela- contemplative serenity like Zachary Mudge ; 
tions of line, colour, and effect which go to the country gentleman with his favourite 
make up a whole picture. There seem to dog, enjoying the repose of a rustic seat in 
be in them hidden powers that baffle all the shade of his ancestral beech-tree, in the 
analysis. It is not mere mass or extent grey" afternoon, like Sir John Lade; the 
that gives sublimity. Perhaps there is no dilettante fingering his gem or his gem-llkb 
picture more solemn in general effect than glass oi wine; the man of pleasure taking 
the “ Peter Martyr ” of Titian ; none which, it with easy grace ; the fashionable beauty 
among other elements, gives so impressive a pillowed in state, with her grey towers of 
suggestion of forest grandeur ; yet it is not curl and plaster and plume, or tripping 
accomplished by representing great masses under narrow trees that bend to make 
of forest scenery. Let the spectator com- her bending more graceful; the actress in 
pare the size of the trees with tne size of the tragic state, like Mrs. Yater or Mrs. Sid- 
figures, and he will find that all the materi- dons ; in saucy surprises, like Mre. Abing- 
als of the scene, with the exception of the ton ; or in the mere lazy luxury of living, 
sky and the piece of distant mountain, like Kitty Fisher, or “ my Lady O’Brien ; * 
might be contained inside a room. The or, sweetest of all, the little children ! It 
nearest tree is not thicker than the thigh of was in these that Reynolds reaches farthest 
the assassin, and not more than fourteen into the heart. We melt before the picture 
feet high. Both trees might any day be of “Innocence,” with her dimpled hands 
passed m a hedgerow, with a sense of their on her bosom. We are hushed before the 
insignificance, and the foreground is not infant Samuel, who yet is only a modern 
more than ten feet wide. It is the bend, the child, “ called of the Lord ” — sacred enough 
sway, the subservience, the collocation, the as such. There is a throng of these litue 
mystery of relation to the human and divine ones peering at us from canvas and canvas, 
interest of the scene, that makes them what calling us back to our childhood with 
they are. Man, as seen by the painter's winning smiles and wondering eyes. In 
eye, is seen in certain compressed condi- doing these his power seemed to rise with 
tions. The men we see apart from the age. Let any one look well, who has not 
framings and contrivances, and limitations already often looked, at those cherub heads, 
of art, are puzzlingly little. Across a street all done from little Lady Mary Gordon, and 
we can just recognise a face and figure, painted not long before “ the drop serene ” 

Seen against the great backgrounds of na- brought him to a final pause : praised by 
ture, man is nothing, The generalissimo Leslie for its exquisite evanescent touch and 
ruling among thunder clouds, and making pure colour, but rising far beyond all tech- 
the mountains bow on the canvas of Rey- nical grace. If we search anywhere among . 
nolds, is a speck out of doors. The greatest u the figures of the true ” for an illustration 
battle seen from the hill-brow is but the of the words, “ for of such is the kingdom of 
waving of “ thin red lines ” in a smoky heaven,” let us see it there. It is as much 
field. Take the man as he could be made sermon as art can yield, simply to bring 
to fit against the cloud or the rock, and his together before the mind's eye this picture 
importance dwindles — he has no “ relief.” and the Kitty Fishers and Nelly O’Briens, 
There was smoke and roar at Gibraltar ; and make no further comment, 
the roar only terrific within a league. No The greatest of all Reynolds’ achieve- 
one saw General Elliott’s head as we see it ments m portraiture was the portrait of 
in the picture in the National Gallery, Mrs. Siddons, as Tragedy, on her cloudy 
standing out, with its triangular obstinate throne. In this instance, the strange and 
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ugly fashion in which the hair at that period ces wander in Ionia as Praxiteles saw them, 
^ was dressed, rather aids than impedes the and teach what they could to a world that 
sentiment. The whole mass moves horrent 44 by wisdom knew not God." Our great- 
from the brow as if standing on end ; the grandmothers, playing at Graces, and cook- 
dark eyebrows rise under it in slight cor- mg sacrifices to perished divinities, “ swear- 
rugation, and the springs of imagination ing by the sin of Samaria, and saying, Thy 
are moved. “ Scaffolds, still sheets of wa» god, O Dan, liveth, and. the manner of 
ter, divers woes," the collapse of power, Beersheba liveth," were too much for even 
the eclipse of nations, terror, and the im- Reynolds to render tolerable to a Christian 
mensity of human sorrow, pass in twilight age. One of the best of these we can ex- 
procession as we look, and haunt us when amine at our leisure in the National Gallery, 
we turn away. Three celebrated beauties are 44 adorning 

On the force, and dignity, and life, and the altar of Hymen,” but, O that they had 
naturalness of his portraits, there was, as boen winding silk, or shooting at targets, or 
his most peculiar distinction, the crown of even, as it is said, one fine lady who sat to 
grace . lie was, as Ruskin happily calls him did , 44 eating beefsteaks and playing at 
him , 44 lily-sceptred." Taken by itself, and cricket on the Steyne, at Brighton ! " 
apart from science, we might almost say Burke says that Reynolds seemed to de- 
tnat Raphael himself had no higher sense scend to portraiture from a higher sphere, 
of grace. We pardon even his incorrect- It was from the mount of philosophy that 
ness in the bewitching fluency <jf this ele- he descended, and not from 44 the highest 
ment in his female portraits. It reached to heaven of invention." There was one thing 
the disposition of a curl and the flow of a he had not, — the perception of the unseen, 
fold. That and the sense of life and mo- of the something beyond. 44 Great and 
tion which pervades his pictures carries us graceful as he paints,” he is 44 a man of the 
away, and does not even suffer us long to earth," seeing, it is true, all that is noblest 
weary of hia works. And it was just that and best on 44 this visible diurnal sphere,” 
exquisitely balanced mixture of outward but never quitting it. In one instance — 
practical sense and spirit, with the amenity the portrait of Mrs. Siddons — we just feel 
of a graceful soul, that made him so beloved the inflation of the balloon. It strains, and 
in society, so able to please, without flattery rocks, but it does not leave the ground. It 
or loss of independence. We can see for was Mrs. Siddons more than Sir Joshua who 
ourselves the refutation of Allan Cunning- gave the spiritual element to it. Other 
ham *s insinuations ; he had no need of the men of his time had th e g ift. Fuseli had 
smooth tongue of the courtier to secure his it In spite of Horace Walpole, with his 
success. He had a happy mixture of wis- lace ruffles and his two strokes of catalogue- 
dom and gentleness — disdain, Fuseli makes us feel the Gothic 

thrill at ghostly evanescence, the grey glid- 
“ Still bom to improve us in every part ; ing mysteries of Hercynian forests, the 

His pencil our faces, his manners onr heart.” 8 talk of mailed phantoms — 

Where Reynolds fell into the unhappy " By thy wild and stormy steep, 
classic vein of his time, it is impossible to Elsinore.” 

relish many of his works; they become 

oppressive. Compare the dress of Mrs. If he saw no gods descend from heaven, he 
Braddyl, its lively accidental 44 set,” or the saw them in the caverns 1 of Endor 44 rising 
attire of the < Ladies Waldegrave, in that out of the earth.” If he could not soar ana 
lovely group where two are winding silk, blaze with Uriel, he could sink by thought 
and one is embroidering at a real table, into the profound of Hades, ana see the 
with a drawer and a key, and think of cloudy gates of Chaos and the pit, and 
their being exchanged for 44 The Graces the key that was 44 forged by no Earthly 
adorning a bust of the Duchess as Magna smith.” We feel his spell creeping in the 
Mater " — the Graces with great tetes poma- roots of the hair. 44 Nature put him out,” 
turned and powdered, the Graces in stays, but he sate what he tried to paint if he 
the Graces without hoops, but with dresses could not perfectly paint all that he saw. 
lashed about their legs as only the wettest And Romney, too, had the great gift, 
and thinnest muslin could cling in the wild- But it was the Greek gift, ana not the 
est storms, yet doing it, defiant of law, in Scandinavian. He beheld the Oread on 
the profoundest calm ! 44 What," says her mountain heath, the Naiad by her ferny 

Uncle Toby , 44 has a man who believes m wells, the wild prevision of Cassandra, the 
God to do with these things ? " LettheGra- stony horror of CEdipus waiting for his 
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doom. And Gainsborough had it, but it was 
the true British imagination that possesed 
him. It was that swelling, glowing, heaven* 
ly -solemn faculty, that dwelt in the author 
of 44 The Seasons,” 

“ For ever rising with the rising mind,” 

to which the cultured Englishman most 
readily responds, as he hears the sweep of 
autumnal gales in his own island, or through 
glades whose leafage is yellowing to the fall 
looks westward at nis misty sunsets, exalted 
by the pleasing Miltonic melancholy with 
which he would 44 choose to live.” $ 

Reynolds had it not. He fshed for such 
ideas as did not walk in the daylight. They 
never rose spontaneous from the deep, and 
the genii, caught by guile, sulk and are un- 
easy on his canvas. There is a touch of 
the terrible in the picture of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, and we wish the anecdote of the grin- 
ning coal-heaver who sat for it had been sup- 
pressed. Yet the anecdote only proves 
that Shakespeare himself in his awfully- 
minute delineation could not quicken the 
sterile fancy of Reynolds without the help 
of the coal-heaver. 

In the highest subjects of all, his failure 
was the most signal. Of the Oxford win- 
dow, our only intuition is that it is abomina- 
ble in theory, in conception, in style. The 
^ lubberly angel above, the smirking faces be- 
' low, the vapid rows of Virtues between the 
mullions, scarcely higher in invention than 
those blindfold white women with scales, 
and idiotic Hopes with anchors, which sup- 
port the dignity of a 44 Perpetual Grand 
Master” of the Order of Odd Fellows, on 
his engraved diploma, — are all bad togeth- 
er. It is a wonder that Reynolds should 
be so anxious to have his name 11 hitched 
in ” in connection with so aimless, tasteless, 
and absurd an attempt There were ten 
pictures under the great historic 44 Infant 
Hercules,” 44 some better, some worse,” he 
said, and there is something grand about 
the work, but not enough to kindle the 
mind. The 44 Macbeth ” was a curious re- 
chauffe of Verrio, Michael Angelo, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Many of his purely fan- 
cy pictures are charming — his Shepherd 
Hoys, Cupids in Disguise, Muscipulas, Straw- 
berry Girls, Contemplative Boys, Fortune 
Tellers. Whatever he could reach by vi- 
sion and taste he could do, but the gates of 
imagination were closed and sealed to him. 
It was his calling to pourtray, and the al- 
lowance of his gifts was large enough. 

The chief praise which Mr. Taylor awards 
t q Reynolds* writings on art is, that 44 their 
tendency is upwards.” He had a strong 
conviction of the high claiiqp of art on the I 


attention of thinking men, and does notio 
much enforce this as assume it. This is, tf- | 
ter all, one of the chief uses of the pen in 
the region of art. The medium of picto- 
rial art is not words. It would be possible 
to render the most exact account in words 
of what a picture ought to be, without hav- 
ing the least perception of what it is. or 
the least power to judge it aright. The 
most valuable practical utterances are the 
simple dicta of great painters as to the rela- 
tive status and qualities of pictures. The 
moment verbal analysis is attempted, the 
utter poverty of language in that sphere is 
made apparent. The finest criticisms are 
mere finger-posts to mark the road on which 
they do not travel. Where a painter takes 
the pen, however, he is amenable to the 
pen. Reynolds was a pioneer in the direc- 
tion of statements on art. The laws which 
govern art — and here is one of ita charms 
to those who pursue it — are those common 
to all the great pursuits of life. 44 So close," 
writes Erskine , 44 is the analogy between all 
the operations of genius, that your Dis- 
course is the best dissertation upon the art 
of public eloquence that ever was or ever 
will be witten.” But, when these laws are 
discovered and laid down, the materials 
amongst which they work, the phenomena 
of aspect, line, form, colour, light, shade, 
effect, have all to be learnt and understood 
before a man can become a good critic of 
painting; and the full meaning of Rey- 
nolds’ discourses, inaccurate as they may be 
in some of their reasonings, may be mis- 
understood if the painter and the litera- 
ry critic do not intend the same thing. The 
true painter reasons with his brush, and 
can afford but little leisure to help forward 
that correct statement of the functions and 
laws of art which, in a verbal form, enter 
little into his meditations, but which yet 
are so much to be desired as a common 
platform between the artist and the man of 
general culture. 44 The eye has its own 
poetry,” says Sir Charles Eastlake. 

Reynolds’ methods of painting were chief- 
ly useful to our school in the way of warn- 
ing. Many of his finest pictures are al- 
ready blurred and blighted beyond hope of 
recovery. His aims as to colour and tex- 
ture were not always satisfactory. He used 
wax compounds, that now and then go far 
to suggest Madame Tussaud or Mrs. Jarley, 
in their confectionary surface. It was his 
practice, to lay in the likeness, in what is 
called “ dead colour,” with little more than 
blaqk and white : over this, when dry, he 
passed transparent varnishes and mixtures, 
charged with the tints required to complete 
the colour. These colours, — carmines, 
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lakes, and other vegetable hues, — were 
A often fleeting. They 44 sparkled and ex- 
haled ” under the power ot sunshine. Some- 
times the varnish would turn brown or 
jrreen, and ruin the complexion. Some- 
times a thick-headed cleaner would fetch 
it all off, and find the capul mortuum below. 
A still more fatal practice was to lay one 
coat on another, with materials that bid no 
blood relationship, and then there were 
constant feuds and insurrections among the 
pigments, and the picture was rent asun- 
der. 44 Oh, heavens ! Murder I Murder ! ” 
says the ranting Hay don, as he spells out 
the comical occult recipes, partly broken 
English and partly Italian, in which Sir 
Joshua recorded these experiments. 44 Mur- 
der!— -it would crack under the brush 1” 
His pictures have pften a very special charm, 
arising from what Haydon calls 44 his glori- 
ous gemmy surface.” This was in part 
owing to the reflex influence of his want of 
facility. There were ten pictures under 
“the Infant Hercules,” ana many of his 
best pictures, before he had done with them, 
had been so loaded with coat on coat of rich 
pigments, rough and intermingled with all 
the tints of the palette, that they were 
ready for the final and magical “surface” 
that enchanted Haydon. When the full 
idea was seized, then came the 44 lily-scep- 
tred ” hand, and the light brush in its grace- 
ful sweeps catching the upper surfaces of 
the many-coloured granules, permits the 
eye to see, through the liberated airy stroke, 
the sparkle of the buried wealth beneath. 
Romney struck in his forms with masterly 
ease at once, even at the first sitting ; and 
if in him we miss this jewelled richness, it 
is abundantly compensated by the breathing 
sense of power which playB ground his 
works of imagination. 

Reynolds* personal character is fascinat- 
ing. If we are to judge of a man’s worth 
by the rank and style of his friends, what 
shall we say of the man who secured such 
invariable and decided testimonials from 
Samuel Johnson — of him whom the au- 
thor of the 44 Vicar of Wakefield ” loved 
like a brother ? Let us first read Burke*s 
eulogies on Dunning and Reppel, and then 
reflect that Burke, Dunning, and Keppel 
were among Sir Joshua’s most intimate 
friends. The terms used by all who knew 
him in describing his manners are all of 
one order. Calm, simple, unaffected, placid, 
genial, gentle, are words of constant occur- 
rence on all sides in any attempt to char- 
acterise him* 

In his mental organisation, the most; 
prominent faculty pointed at by all is the I 
power of generalisation. 44 To be such a 


painter he was a profound and penetrating 
philosopher.” Mr. Taylor watches closely 
his habit of 44 condensing” in conversation. 
Then came that precious virtue of taste — 
the guard of his rapid observation and in- 
tense sense of character. His surprising 
vitality , which palsy could only threaten, 
which age could not lower, is to be very 
especially noticed. It was this that per- 
mitted his life, 44 so Hull of labour that 
tongue cannot utter it.” His fruitfulness 
was not less than prodigious . 

We may pry toe curiously into the moral 
of a life, but no truly thoughtful person 
can omit all consideration off it from his 
final judgment. This consideration is es- 
pecially provoked when the subject of it 
has been eminently fortunate and happy, 
and it is invited in the case of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by the generalised conception he 
entertained of life as a whole. Did all the 
elements of calculation enter into his ar- 
rangement of 44 the great game he had to 
play ? ” He was convicted of nothing 
usually accounted a vice. In manners, in 
temper, be was all that could be wished or 
expected. He was, — Dr. Johnson said — 
44 invulnerable ” as a member of eivil so- 
ciety. He had respect for religion, as ap- 
pears in various incidental ways. We ars 
not informed if he were a church-goer. 
We are told that he painted on Sunday, 
and that Johnson urged him to abandon the 
practice. His sister, Mrs. Palmer, wan 
much concerned, and expostulated with him 
on the same subject. Johnson exhorted 
him to read the Bible daily, and to consider 
his latter end. 

It is well that we are not called on to 
look to the life of a man for a standard of 
virtue and religion. That is found outside 
a man. But it is permitted to us, it is en- 
joined upon us, for our own improvement, 
encouragement, or warning, to judge of a 
man’s conformity to that standard, and thus 
know him by his 44 fruits/* In the case of 
those individual acts, whieh do not clearly 
contradict any known moral or divine law, 
the moral significance is indeed as hard to 
ascertain as it would be to pick out and pro- 
test against those parts of Reynolds' pic- 
tures which weTe painted on Sunday. We 
look with high respect on the religious spirit 
of Johnson, and we see him occasionally do- 
ing pretty much the same things that Rey- 
nolds did. At the theatre, the masquerade, 
at Ranelagh, at Vauxhall, in the company 
of wits and men of fashion, we find him by 
the side of Reynolds. We have much in- 
formation as to the creed and religious hab- 
its of Johnson. We have none as to those 
l of Sir Joshua, and we can only ponder. 
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From th« Wtihiagton Chronicle, 9 Jan. 
OUR FATHERS; ON WHICH SIDE? 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the 
battle of New Orleans, when the flag of oar 
country waved unmolested for the first time 
since 1861 from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
falls of Saint Anthony, from Boston to San 
Francisco, in honor of the victory over 
British aggression. It is a day now more 
than ever remembered, because Andrew 
Jackson, a native of South Carolina, but at 
the time a citizen of Tennessee, and the 
general who then led our troops, when sub- 
sequently President of the United States, 
rebuked Calhoun and other secessionists by 

f iving, at a public festival, a sentiment that 
as become the watchword of loyalty, 44 The 
Union, it must and shall be pre- 
served ; ” and which epitomizes the views 
of a native of North Carolina, also a citizen 
of Tennessee, and now the President of the 
United States, Andrew Johnson. 

To thoughtful patriots and statesmen, 
now that the laws or the land have been main- 
tained by the force of arms, and the smoke 
Of horrid* civil war is fast disappearing, it is 
interesting to inquire what would have been 
the opinions of Washington and others of 
our fathers relative to the great rebellion 
had they lived. 

We can only ascertain this by ex- 
amining the sentiments advanced by them 
when tney wore busy actors in public affairs. 
History records how Washington stirred up 
the bitterest opposition of 41 States rights 
men in Virginia and North Carolina by ad- 
vocating a more perfect union than that 
under the Articles of the Confederation, 
and that he was cursed because he acted 
as president of the convention that framed 
the Constitution. 

A brother of Judge Iredell, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, writes on 
May 12, 1788, from Edenton, North Caro- 
lina : 14 Mr. Allen this morning read to me 
part of a letter he received from a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance, who mentions a 
conversation he had with General Parsons, 
the substance of which was that General 
Washington was a damned rascal and trai- 
tor to ms countiy for putting his hand to 
such an infamous paper as the new Constitu- 
tion" 

Washington, from the day of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution by the people of the 
United States, never had a doubt as to the 
propriety of coercing those who would defy 
its provisions. The prompt measures against 
the insurgents of Pennsylvania convinced 
every mind that be knew the rights of the 


General Government, and dared to main* 
tain them. 

Viiginia, under the leadership of Jeffer- 
son and other minds, did not cordially sus- 
tain the measures of his administration, but 
he was not swerved thereby, and he knew 
no Government superior to the United 
States. He felt that, although the theory 
of secession was advocated by some great 
and honest men, that nevertheless, if it ever 
became the belief of the masses, it would 
lead the nation to the brink of destruction. 
This theory, at the breakingout of the re- 
bellion, was no new thing. Henry Lee, the 
44 Light Horse Harry " of the devolution, 
and subsequently Governor of Virginia, 
writes, on January 12, 1795, from Rich- 
mond to a friend, in these words : 

44 The impressions which many artful, de- 
signing individuals have made by their 
representations on the minds of the people 
of this State could readily be removea, were 
they not confirmed in a manner by the part 
which Mr. Madison takes. 

44 The virtue and ability of this gentleman 
deservedly give to him the confidence of Ms 
countrymen ; and, with respect to political 
affairs, this confidence derives additional in- 
fluence from the zeal and decision with 
which he supported the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

44 It is not possible to suppose so good and 
so enlightened a citizen could be brought to 
act with the known enemies of the Consti- 
tution as to its administration without posi- 
tive and ample cause, therefore they credit 
the aspersions with which the measures of 
Government are charged ; and, crediting 
the allegations, it is not surprising they 
should act with jealousy, distrust, and 
occasional enmity toward Government 

44 Better would it have been for the har- 
mony and happiness of the United States if 
Mr, Madison , governed as he is at present , 
had originally been an opposer of the Con- 
stitution, 

44 1 had reckoned on very auspicious effects 
to the general good from the wise and vig- 
orous measures adopted by the President 
in crushing the late wicked insurrection. • * * 
Truth must at last prevail, and the enlight- 
ened freemen of America, though slow to 
discover the real views of the different par- 
ties, will in time perceive with accuracy the 
distinction which marks them, and will be 
sure to encircle, with their heist affections, 
the steady and determined friends to order 
and good government. 

44 In Kentucky the people are beginning to 
act after some years’ credulous submission, 
and from the last account from that quar- 
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ter, the friends to law and the Constitution, proper subject of regret, and over which 
as administered, begin to lead in public the patriot would wish to drop a tear that 
councils. So it must be here and with you might blot out its memory for ever. Thus 
in a few yean.” the Jacobins affect now to treat his last 

Could there possibly be a wider contrast political opinions.” 
than the above manly letter, and the senti- Why aad more t Sufficient has been 
mental effusion of his son, Robert Lee, the anoted to show that Washington, Henry 
military leader of the slaveholders* rebel- Lee, John Marshall, and Patrick Henry be- 
lion, written to his sister on April 20, 1861, lieved that allegiance to the United States 
of which the following is a portion : was supreme, and that incipient treason was 

M The whole South is in a state of revolu- prevalent, 
turn, into which Virginia after a long strug- But some one may ask, while it may be 
gle has been drawn, and though I recognise true that they were in favor of strongly sup- 
no necessity for this state of things , and would porting the Government, would they have 
have forborne and pleaded to the end for sympathized with the distinctive act of our 
the redress of real or supposed grievances, late President, the emancipation of slaves 
yet in my own person 1 had to meet the in the rebellious States ? 
question whether I should take arms against We think that to this measure they would 
mg native State . With all my devotion to have given a cordial support They knew 
the Union, and the feeling of loyalty and full well that slavery was an incubus on 
duty of an American citizen, I have not their prosperity ; that it made many im- 
been able to raise my hand against my re la- provident negroes and more poor whites, 
tives, my children, my home.” and a few pampered and bloated men, 

We return from this digression to the falsely stylea aristocrats. They felt the 
sentiments of the Fathers. The very year more speedily the system was abrogated 
of Washington's death the Virginia malcon- the better for all concerned. Hence, to 
tents loudly grumbled, and then marked out put an end to the slave trade, and at the 
the pathway for Calhoun of the past, and same time accommodate the prejudices of 
Davis and his followers of the present gen- South Carolina and Georgia, it was jjro- 
eration. vided in the Constitution that slave im- 

The eloquent jurist, Davie, an offioer of portations should cease after twenty years, 
the Revolution, then a framer of the Con- Mason, the distinguished ancestor of the 
stitution, and later in life an ambassador to degenerate descendant, and notorious asso- 
France, wrote on June 17, 1799: date of Slidell in a late rebel embassy at 

44 Virginia is the only State of which I Paris, in his objections to the Constitution 
despair. My opinions, collected from some of the United States, published in 1787, 
gentlemen who have been lately travelling complained that 11 the general Legislature 
m that State, and others who were at the is restrained from prohibiting the further 
Peterebuiw races, present a melancholy importation of slaves for twenty odd years, 
picture of that country. These gentlemen though such importations render the United 
returned with a firm conviction that the States weaker, more vulnerable, and less 
leaders were determined upon the over- capable of defence .” 
throw of the General Government, and if Washington not only specially enjoined 
no other measure would affect it, they would in his will that all of his slaves should be 
risk it upon the chance of war . free, but while living was always ready to 

44 1 understand that some of them talk of aid in effort for their emancipation. Coke, 
1 seceding from the Union ; 9 while others a graduate of Oxford, a doctor of civil law, 
boldly asserted the policy and practicability a presbyter of the Church of England, the 
of 4 severing the Union 9 alleging that Penn - associate of Wesley, and first bishop in the 
sgloania will join them ; that Maryland will United States, thus describes a visit to 
be compelled to change her politics with her Mount Vernon in 1785 : 
situation; that the submission and assistance “ He received us very politely and was 
of North Carolina was counted on as a mat- very open to access. He is quite our plain 
ter of course, and that the two Southern country gentleman. After dinner we de- 
States would follow. * * * sired a private interview, and opened to 

44 The death of Patrick Henry at this him the grand business on which we came, 
critical period is much to be lamented, presenting to -him our petition for the eman- 
Had he lived, I am persuaded he would cipation of the negroes, and entreating his 
have convinced the people of Virginia that signature if the eminence of his situation 
it was the conduct of the Legislature, not did not render it inexpedient, 
any change in his opinions, that was the 44 He informed us that he was of our sent k 
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monte, am d had signified his thoughts on the 
subject to moat ore he great men of the State; 
that he did not tee it proper to sign the peti- 
tion, hot if the Assembly took it into consid- 
eration would signify his sentiments to the 
Assembly by litter* 

With such opinions, who can doubt that 
our Fathers, who framed the Constitution, 
would have been willing not only to fight 
treason hand to hand, but also to kill 
slavery for the sake of preserving the 
Union ? If the views of the early patriots 
of the South had not been carefaUy con- 
cealed, or artfully distorted by ambitious 
partisan leaders, the world would never 
have witnessed the terrible delusion which 
has brought sorrow and crying and penury 
into so many households. 

Believing that they erred from the good 
old ways of our Fathers, that they were 
suffering from political insanity, we wrestled 
with the insurgents as a man with a 
maniacal brother. The nation did not in 
Pharisaic pride gloat over their defeat 
The words of one, formerly the wife of the 
owner of a South Carolina slave plantation 
— a woman who had there learned that 
slavery was an accursed thing — expressed 
the feelings of the army and citixens of the 
United States: 

Not with Te Deuma loud and wild hosannas 
Greet we the awful victory we have won 1 
But with our arms reversed and lowered banners 
We 6tand — our work is done. 

Bleeding and writhing underneath onr sword 
Prostrate our brethren Ho — Thy follen foe 
Struck down by Thee, through ns, avenging 
Lord — 

By Thy dread hand laid ldw. 

For our own guilt have we been doomed to 
smite 

Those our own kindred. Thy great laws de- 
fying; 

These our own flesh and blood, who did unite 
In one thing only with ns, bravely dying. 

Dying, how baavely, yet how bitterly ! 

Not for the better side, bat for the worse ; 
Blindly and madly striving against Thee 
For the bad cause, where Thou hast set Thy 


At whose defeat we nay not raise our voice. 
Save in the deep thanksgiving of our prayers. 
** Lord, we have fought the fight ! ” but to re- 
joice 

Is ears no more than theirs. 

Believing that Ike mesa of the Southern 

C le are now penitent, we continue to 
the palms ef vistsry wrapped in olive 


leaves ; and we are ready in every fair, and 
regular, and constitutional method to admit 
them to the privileges purchased by the 
blood, toil, ana treasure of our common an- 
cestors. We hope the day is not far distant 
when the representatives of the South, 
reeogniamg the sentiment of the Declare, 
tion of Independence, that 44 all men are free 
and equal,** shall be clothed in their right 
minds, and sit in Congress with those from 
the East, and West, and North ; when they 
shall adopt the memorable language of the 
martyr for the Union, whom they have 
already learned to honor and will yet lean 
to love : 

44 With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in ; to bind np the 
nation’s wounds; to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peaoer 


From the 8p eo le t« i . 

WOMEN’S TACT. 

The reappearance of Mrs. Caudle's Cur* 
tain Lectures in an edition de luxe , with em- 
bossed binding, and tinted paper, and iUoa 
trations by Mr. Charles Keene, is a enrioas 
literary incident Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans seldom make mistakes in their esti- 
mate of popular taste, or we should have 
aryued h priori that such a book was cer* 
tarn not to sell Unmarried men would not 
buy it, as having small interest for them, 
and married men would feel a delicate hes- 
itation lest its purchase should be taken ass 
gentle reproof to (heir wives. A priori ar- 
guments about literature, however, are of 
of very little value, and as a fact, the lec- 
tures are among the very few fugitive papen 
in Punch which have lived for many years. 
They were published so long ago that feu 
people under thirty-five have seen them, 
but the tradition of their humonr lingers, 
and will eeoure their success even in this 
luxurious form. Women will purchase them 
as well as men, and the fact that they will, 
that they can enjoy the humour without 
fooling in it a reproach, explains much of their 
popularity. 4 Every woman thinks she hm 
tact, and sees, what men often do not, that 
Mrs. Caudle's defect was not temper, or 
meanness, or jealousy, or any one of the 
bad qualities which Mr. Jerrold made as 
liimcUT oounc, but simply want of tact 
Mrs. tiaudU is in the right nine times out ef 
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ten. It is a great deal better for a decent 
tradesman to avoid card clubs, and little 
extravagancies, and flirtations, and over 
much brandy and water, nor is it very 
unreasonable to warn him not to neglect 
wealthy relatives, or to ask him not to for- 
get the children’s need of a trip to the sea 
That is all Mrs. Caudle doe9, and women 
who read it think they could do it all, and 
yet avoid making themselves as ludicrous 
as Mr. Jerrolds heroine. She nagged, and 
nagging is universally useful only with 
maids. She lost her temper occasionally, 
and the ‘\sufleriug-angel dodge” is a very 
npich more effective as well as Christian 
resource. She chose her time badly, and a 
very little watchfulness will always prevent 
that mistake, while she was oh! so vulgar. 
Her absurdity lay in her want of tact, and 
hpw easy, think her feminine readers, to 
display tact! Is it? That is precisely the 
point upon which we are not clear. Men, 
and particularly authors, are very fond of 
conceding tact to women, and almost all 
women claim it for themselves, till between 
the consensus and the assumption a very 
doubtful assertion has become almost an es- 
tablished fact. Half womankind are doubt- 
ful of their ability to govern, but no woman 
at heart disbelieves her ability to “ man- 
age,” to rule husbands, and children, and 
servants, without recourse to authority or 
lapse into fretful » bickering. Sometimes 
the belief is well founded. In the cases 
where an able woman marries an able hus- 
band it is almost always so, for they choose 
separate domains, and little frictions can be 
avoided by that self-restraint which is not 
strictly t ict, but has all its value. In eases 
where the husband knows his inferiority, or 
thinks he knows it — a wonderfully common 
alternative, though repudiated by both sexes. 
— the conviction is also well founded. There 
is but oue authority in the end, and the 
consciousness that there is but one gives the 
woman the calm which is the very essence 
of tact. But apart from those two cases, 
iu each of which the woman is assumed 
to be able, we question whether the 
palm of tact belongs \o the weaker sex. 
Average women are quicker to perceive 
than men, but the quickness is compensated 
by many disadvantages fatal to the develop- 
ment of tact Few women, especially in 
England, are quite as good-tempered as 
men. They are constitutionally more irri- 
table, lead unheal thier lives, and from a 
paucity of interests exaggerate more the 
importance of domestic topics. The loss of 
an umbrella, about which Mrs. Caudle in 
ope lecture makes such a fuss, really seem- 
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ed to her something, whereas her husband 
bad his ledger to think of, could even sug- 
gest the new purchase which his wife so 
indignantly repudiates as unheard-of ex- 
travagance. Tne little meannesses of wo- 
men which men so dislike — though with- 
out them every house would be an annexe 
to the Bankruptcy Court — all spring from 
a want of perspective very injurious to tact. 
Women are not really mean, but the house- 
hold allowance is to them the income, and 
they think on a false scale. The little thing 
is treated in such a large way, so often, 
and at such length, that the man is irri- 
tated by the visible disproportion. He 
will stand being told that he has acted “ so 
like a man” in losing his umbrella, or play- 
ing whist a little too high, or taking a sec- 
ond tumbler, and will think the implied re- 
buke has its justification, but a whole lec- 
ture irritates. Men rarely make this mis- 
take, their habitual blunder being to under- 
tone everything, to make too light of Julia’s 
new frock, and Johnnie’s symptoms of 
measles, and the way they waste thing* 
down stairs. That is aggravating enough, 
and shows want of tact on their part also, 
but it is easier to bear than household 
exaggeration. For the same reason, too, 
they seldom lose temper so quickly, the 
thing not seeming important enough to be 
out of temper about. Women, again, watch 
more closely than men, and watching can 
speak better, hit the sore places when they 
want to hit them much harder, and they 
place less restraint on their power. There are 
men with this dangerous faculty iu perfection, 
nervous men, sympathetic men, who know 
exactly what each word will do, but then 
they are seldom cruel, still seldomer forget 
the unwritten code which among men, but 
not among women, saves repartee frony 
degenerating into insult, and the majority 
cannot hit at all. They laugh at their 
wives’ ignorance, who at heart are a little 
proud to be ignorant compared with them, 
or accuse them of jealousy, which unless 
very bitterly done is but a rough caress, or 
say they are mean, which good women who 
never think themselves mean enough receive 
almost as praise. Then men never by any 
chance try to play suffering angels, the one 
device which strikes almost all women as so 
clever, and the use of which of itself proves 
their deficiency in tact. It yields victory 
sometime*, but then every such victory is a 
victory of injustice, and makes the husband 
think of Mrs. Caudle and nerves him to ul- 
timate rebellion. Somebody, we suppose. 
Mir. Shirley Brooks, has shown that very 
well in Punch, iu the more refined series of 
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women’s tact. 


Candle lectures called the "Naggletofts.” 
Mrs. Naggleton hits Ter y hard with her 
tongue, but Mr. Naggleton, who oddly 
enough is made, by an unconscious exercise 
of dramatic power, a real rather than a typ- 
ical 44 character” — can hit bach, and does 
not mind, and only sets into a rage when his 
wife resigns herself to her fhte. AQ men 
get into rages when their womenkind resign 
themselves, and the fact that women never- 
theless continue to resign themselves seems 
to us to suggest at least a doubt of their su- 
perior tact. 

The main doubt, however, is this. Almost 
all women think it indispensable, nay more, 
even morally right, nay more, an absolute 
Christian duty, to 44 manage ” thl men 
about them. Sometimes, though very rare- 
ly, husband and wife arrive at a real com- 
prehension of each other, which makes all 
efforts at 44 management ” superfluous, and 
occasionally, though much more rarely, a 
mother contrives by aid of her mysterious 
instinct the necessary rapport with her son 
on most of the relations of life. Not all, for 
no mother on earth ever escaped the delu- 
sion that her son needed 44 management ” 
about his love affairs and his relations to 
womenkind generally. Left to himself, with- 
out gentle pulls at the curb, and touches 
of the reins and chirrupings, he would, the 
mother thinks, be sure to do something silly. 
But with these exceptions, there is probably 
in the United Kingdom no woman who in 
some capacity or other, as wife, or daugh- 
ter, or betrothed, or housekeeper, or friend, 
or servant, is not trying consciously to man- 
age some one man. Sometimes the manage- 
ment is very slight and addressed to trivial- 
ities, but more frequently it is elaborate, and 
touches every affair of everyday. Many 
women have a definite theory that in small 
things men are fools, that to yield or even 
to compromise on such a point as the 
arrangement of a party or the distribu- 
tion of new furniture is simply to al- 
low the male person to do something silly, 
or extravagant, or in bad taste. There 
never was a great female artist, but there 
also was never a wife who did not believe 
she had a better eye for colour than her 
husband. Out of the studio Rubens* wife 
would have laughed to herself at his choice 
of hangings for ner dais. Many more really 
desire, very reasonably, to have in the lit- 
tle things of life the 41 way ” whictf is refus- 
ed in greater things, and think 44 manage- 
ment ” the easiest way to obtain it. But tne 
main cause of all this waste of power is a 
want of comprehension, leading to a defi- 
ciency of tact. Average women very often 


indeed do not comprehend average men. 
You will see a couple live together for thir- 
ty years, and the wife during all that time 
never comprehend why her husband does 
this or that, why he wants cards, why he 
likes that oppressive friend, what is his in- 
ducement to occasional whimsies, why he 
cannot, as Mrs. Caudle puts it, be content 
44 with his comfortable fireside,” why, above 
all, he things the little Evangelicalisms or 
Puseyisms which seem to her almost divine 
so very mean and petty. Why is he, for ex- 
ample, so impatient under that sweet vicar, 
who seems to her to be uttering such me- 
lodious truth ? It is not one woman in a 
hundred who can comprehend a theological 
proposition — just ask a knot of she-curates 
what they mean by baptismal regeneration 
or prevenient grace — but in tne English 
middle class there is scarcely a woman who 
does not accuse her husband, who has prob- 
ably worked out his theology as thoroughly 
as his politics, of thoughtlessness or incon- 
siderateness as to religious observance. No 
woman, for example, has the faintest notion 
of Scriptural teaching about oaths, or can 
comprehend why her husband pshaws when 
she tells him it is a crime to damn some stupid 
blunderer. Thousands of married women 
really think that the club is a device for get- 
ting away from them. Thousands more, parti- 
cularly of women brought up without fathers 
or brothers, fail all their lives to catch the 
special points in the idiosyncrasy of the 
men they love, on which if they want happi- 
ness they must be tolerant, rage against 
petty habits such as smoking, fret at small 
lawlessnesses such as late hours, and think in 
their hearts that safety for both depends on 
their own shrewd tact and gentle manage- 
ment. They think it by some strange faculty 
peculiar to themselves, even while they think 
the victim all the while first of his sex, defer 
to him, and love him hard. The woman who 
will implicitly trust her husband in a 
bold stroke for fortune or ruin will watch, 
and plan, and wheedle, and pout to avoid 
his giving a guinea too much for a toy she 
deems a caprice. When she is a lady, she 
cautions, and plans, and hints, when a Mrs. 
Caudle, she lectures, and in either cause 
shows deplorable want of tact For men, 
in all else thicker-witted than women, are 
in this keener of appreciation, and perceive 
and resent 44 management ” as 'they do not 
resent counsel. Let any woman who doubts 
it mark how her husband receives an un- 
pleasing remark from a friend and from 
herself, and then cogitate whether his rea- 
sonableness in one case and unreasonable- 
ness in the other might not be due to tact 
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Suppose Mr. Prettyman had wished to ad- 
vise Caudle not to bail a friend, he would 
have done it in five “ chaffy” words ; Mrs. 
Caudle does it in a lecture ; but which ia 
the more effective, the more full of tact ? 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

NATURE AND PRAYER. 

BT THE BIT. J. MJKWLYN DAVIES. 

The prayer appointed for use in our 
churches with reference to the cattle plague 
and the cholera, appears to have fallen upon 
a susceptible state of the public mind like a 
spark upon tinder. It is evident that 
many thoughtful persons have been much 
exercised in mind by questions relating to 
prayer. Not unwilling to pray, they have 
shrunk from praying blindly. They have 
wished to feel assured that they could pray 
reasonably, and without stultifying convic- 
tions upon which a main part of their life 
is built up. Old difficulties and perplexities 
about prayer have revived, and have assum- 
ed what has appeared for the time a mqre 
formidable aspect And whilst these anxieties 
have l>een stirring in the minds of the 
thoughtful, that portion of the religious 
world which is not troubled by doubts has 
been disposed to push the use of prayer with 
a certain importunity, and in a spirit of 
latent, if not professed, antagonism. There 
are always people ready to seize with eager- 
ness what they regard as an opportunity 
“ to rebuke the infidel notions ot the day.” 
Most likely a strong and early pressure was 
brought to bear upon the Archbishop and 
the Ministry to inauce them to appoint a 
public prayer against the cattle plague. 
“ What are the clergy and the authorities 
doing,” I was asked/ “that we have no 
prayer issued for deliverance from the cattle 
plague ? ” I expressed a doubt whether the 
calamity had reached a magnitude which 
called for so special an act. “ Oh, but,” 
the answer was, “it is so important to take 
these things in time ! ” The appointment of 
a prayer which was to be looked to as a 
kind of a mechanical prophylactic did not 
seem to me a thing much to be desired ; and 
probably a similar distaste was similarly 
excited in others. When the prayer came, 
it certainly was not peculiarly felicitous, but 
it was not unlike other prayers of the same 
kind. It was welcome, I fully believe, to a 
large number of pious persons, who had been 
very much alarmed fey the reports of the 


disease, and who thought it right that we 
should publicly deprecate the terrible visi- 
tation which had begun to afflict us. But, 
on the other hand, it excited an almost 
angry outburst of protest and criticism. 
Fault was found with details of the prayer, 
in a tone which shewed plainly that tnose 
who found it disliked the whole before they 
quarrelled with the parts. Then followed 
reflection aod questioning. . “ If this prayer 
is wrong, what kind of prayer is right ? ” 
Objections have been gravely and even 
reverently raised; attempts have been 
made to meet those objections. Laymen 
have come forward to say that, while 
they felt that some ordinary kinds of 
prayer could not be defended in the face of 
science, and must be abandoned, they vet 
could not consent to give up prayer alto- 
gether. Reasons have been given for dis- 
criminating between one kind of prayer and 
| another ; and it has also been seen, as is 
; common in similar cases, that those who have 
given up. certain beliefs in deference to 
argument, think they have thereby purchased 
right to live unmolested by argument in 
what they retain. 

Every one is aware of the ground upon 
which prayer is commonly objected to at 
the present time. The uniformity of nature , 
it is said, makes it impossible that any 
pravera having for their object a variation 
in the course of natui^ should be effectual. 
The laws of nature, according to all true 
observation, are constant. There is no 
greater or less in the matter. To ask that 
a single drop of rain may fall, is as contra- 
dictory to science as to ask that the law of 
gravitation may be suspended. Prayer, 
therefore, having reference to anything 
which comes within the domain of natural 
laws, is forbidden by modern science. 

It would be the rashness of mere ignorance 
and folly to enter the lists against science, 
or against that principle of the uniformity 
of nature which is at once the foundation 
and the crowning discovery of science. 
Science has been so victorious of late years, 
and has been adding so constantly to the 
strengh of its main positions, that it is 
scarcely safe to doubt anything which is 
affirmed by cautious and scientific men as a 
fact within their own domain. But when, 
from the proper and recognised conclusions 
of science, inferences are drawn which 
affect the spiritual life, and threaten de- 
struction to what we have been accustomed 
to regard as most precious, it cannot be 
complained of if we scrutinize those inferen- 
ces carefully. If there is a region of 
genuine mystery, into which the science of 
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phenomena w pirthing fofwaird its methods ligible to ns as taking place through human 
too confidently, it may be forced to retire, action, than if we transcend human action, 
not indeed by spiritual intimidation, but by But we are now speaking of possibility, in a 
the opposition of realities to which it is self- strict logical sense. And, although we are 
compelled to pay respect. entirely ignorant how the Creator can 

Now the affirmation of the uniformity of change the course of nature otherwise than 
nature, when pressed logically against the through man, it seems clearly unreasonable 
utility of prayer, seems to me either to prove to affirm that such other interference is im- 
too much or to prove nothing. We may be possible, because we know nothing about it. 
permitted to ask this question, Does the con - if there are invisible beings in the universe, 
stancyofthe laws of nature imply that the why should they not have some power of 
course of nature is absolutely fixed , or not ? acting upon the course of nature r So far 
It is surely conceivable that the nega- as analogy is any guide, the faet that we, 
tive answer might be given to this question, by our volitions, can alter the course of 
For the experience of every hour, of every things without violating laws, wouldsuggeet 
minute, seem9toshow, that the actual course a presumption that tne same thing can bfc 
of nature may be altered without the slight- done in other ways of Which science simply 
est interference with any law of nature, knows nothing, and about which imagtnft- 
Shall I blow out the * candle before me, or tion cannot with much advantage exerel^b 
not ? It seems to me that I may do it or its power of conjecture. It is conceivable 
refrain from doing it as I please. In either therefore that prayer . relating to definite 
case, no law of nature is violated. In either physical ends might be answered, without 
case, interminable consequences follow my the appearance of the slightest departure 
choice. The whole course of nature will from the ordinary course of nature, 
be different if I do it from what it would be If, then, the constancy of natural Taw* 
if I did not do it. The voyage of discovery be so interpreted as to ^dmit of indefinite 
of Christopher Columbus was at one time variations, through fre6 volition, of the 
apparently within the domain of human course of nature, that constancy proves 
choice. He might not have sailed ; he did nothing against prayer, 
sail; and what prodigious results have follow- If, however, it be interpreted to mean 
ed, in the ordinary course of nature, as we that by the operation of cause and effect 
8ay,from his enterprise ! If this variableness of the course of nature is so fixed that no 
the course of nature be admitted, it is clear change in accordance with human thought 
that the constancy of natural laws inter- or desire can possibly take place in it, the 
poses no obstacle to an efficacy of prayer argument proves too much. If the tremen- 
without limit. There may be other reasons dons doctrine of necessity be called in at all, 
why human prayer should not avail to change k is unscientific to apply it partially. If in 
the course of hatnre, but the absolute invio- the face of a fixed and necessary course of 
lability of law will not be a reason. For, in things prayer becomes an absurdity, how 
the first place, prayer may be conceived as much else becomes absurd also ! Every- 
taking effect through human wills . In a thing properly human ceases to be rational, 
vast proport ion of cases, the objects for which till we are reduced to the deadest fatalism, 
we nave prayed might be accomplished If a philosopher says to me, “ How can you 
through human agency. The cattle plague think that by your prayers you can divert 
might be neutralized by the discovery of a universal nature from its preordained 
remedy, by the adoption of hitherto neg- course ? ” I think I reply rationally by ask- 
lected sanitary precautions, and by other ing, “ How can I suppose that by any acts 
means which ingenuity might imagine as of mine, 'any more than by any prayers, I 
operating through the minds of men. If can alter the unalterable ? ” If the asser- 
any persons have a conviction that our pray- tion, “It iB of no use to pray against the 
ing could not lead to any quickening of hu- cattle-disease or the cholera,” be based upon 
man intelligence, or to any invigoration of the fact that effect follows cause with unva- 
human effort, they would hardly express rying uniformity, the same reason would 
that conviction by saying that the laws of lead us on to the further assertion, “ It is 
external nature are too constant to allow it. of no use to do anything against the catde- 
v With regard to all that may be done through disease or the cholera.” 

human volition, the existence of fixed laws Let us consider what will have to be giv- 
of nature is manifestly no hindrance to its en up, if prayer for physical benefits be 
being done. condemned on the ground of the uniformity 

The interference of mind and will with of nature. Prayer for spiritual blessings 
the course of nature is no doubt more intel- can hardly be retained. Are not spiritual 
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tidies mixed up inextricably with phy- 
rical ? Spirit acts open outward things ; 
Outward things act upon the spirit. Fever 
is raging in a swampy district. The owner, 
feeling it to be his duty to try and subdue 
it, and learning that he might probably do 
so by draining it, cuts a drain. The place 
becomes wholesome. Then the moral tone 
of the population also rises. The children 
become brighter, more intelligent, more 
moral. A great spiritual gain is secured, 
by the enlightenment of one man acting 
through a physical improvement. Gan it 
be said that visible things are subject to 
law, spiritual things to no law? Neither 
the philosopher nor the Christian could ac- 
quiesce for a moment in such a distinction. 
If, then, a mother is forbidden, by reason, 
to pray for the restoration to health of her 
child, can she reasonably pray that it may 
grow up wise and virtuous ? Again, thanks- 

S 'ving appears te be correlative to prayer. 

' we are to regard everything that hap- 
pens as fixed by a predetermined order, we 
shall be bound to repress all special prompt- 
ings to gratitude. There may remain per- 
haps a certain sense of admiration of the 
course of things as a whole, — modified, 
one would expect, by a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction, — but what we commonly mean 
by thanksgiving must disappear. Again, 
deliberate effort to accomplish any end is 
stultified. If a man were betrayed into it 
by the singular instinct which haunts us, 
the recollection of the true philosophy 
would make him smile at himself as a fool. 
And lastly, he would learn to be ashamed 
of desire and hope. Only those who have 
not been taught the unalterableness of the 
course of things can be weak enough to in- 
dulge a wish or a hope concerning the fu- 
ture. What will be will be : and there is 
an end of it. Motives, aims, hopes, may be 
included as blind instincts in the great 
scheme, but they cannot be properly ra- 
tional; they cannot justify themselves to 
the enlightened understanding. They must 
share the fate of prayer. They are in- 
stinctive — so is prayer. Prayer is not ra- 
tional — no more are they. 

It would seem, then, that the unalterable- 
ness of nature, if it is allowed to condemn 
prayer, must go on to extinguish every tiling 
that we call human. And this argument, 
if it is sound, would no doubt be generally 
accepted as a reductio ad abiurdum , conclu- 
sive tor refutation. A reductio ad abturdum , 
however, is always more annoying to an op- 
ponent, than really satisfying or instruct- 
ive. It ought hardly to be used except 
where strict logic is professed on the other 
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side. That is so in the present case. And 
we might desire to meet as Summarily as 
possible an assumption which holds up to 
contempt a large part of alt the utterances 
which human souls in their earnestness and 
their anguish have offered up, and still of- 
fer up, at that Throne of Grace before 
which they have beed invited to prostrate 
themselves. But the most important bear- 
ing of this argument is that it leads ns to 
lay stress upon the affinity between Prayet 
and rational Desire. 

“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, ut- 
tered or unexpressed.'* Afi Christians have 
been ready to accept this as a principle of 
devotion. But may we not find, in the defi- 
nition, that prayer is desire lookin'* up- 
wards, a useful guide as to the conditions of 
reasonable prayer? If desire, by looking 
upwards, becomes prayer, then we have a 
real bads for prayer before we come to eon- 
rider its efficacy. We have it even before 
we have provided ourselves with any solu- 
tion of the mjstery of God’s providenoe. 
What we do require, as an antecedent con- 
dition of prayer, is the •confession of a liv- 
ing God, whose creatures we are, and in 
whose presence we stand- Then the simple 
affection of desire for this or that, by being 
the affection of a man who remembers God, 
and knows his rel ition of dependence and 
subjection to God, grows into a prayer. A 
man who desires, in his true consciousness 
as a creature and child of God, also prays. 
Supposing this ideal condition to be real- 
ized, whatever modifies the desire will modi- 
fy the prayer; and whatever modifies the 
prayer will niodily the desire. 

This view of the nature of prayer would 
have two important n»gative ©fleets: — 1. 
It shuts out the use of prayer as a kind of 
spiritual machinery. The plausible repre- 
sentations of what has been gained by 
praying, which are often made use of to 
stimulate the devotions of religious persons, 
have a tendency to become thoroughly of- 
fensive to a reverent mind. We cannot 
pray rightly, if we resort to prayer simply 
as an expedient tor obtaining what we want. 
2. It protests against the divorce of prayer 
from exertion. Instead of being a substi- 
tute for effort, or a supplement to it, prayer 
is seen to be a kind of natural breath of 
effort. And the man whom energies are 
most simply roused in pursuit of any object, 
will be tne man to pray most earnestly. 

But how does this view, that prayer is 
the Godward aspect of desire, bear upon 
the question, What boons may we reason- 
ably ask for from God V It suggests, I think, 
the following principles. 
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1. We cannot reasonably either desire fear far oar prayers. We must be content 
or ask for anything, except subordinate^ to to trust our human nature in the hands of 
the greater desire that God's will, and not its Maker. If it be His will that we should 
ours, may be dome. We are sometimes afraid, arrive in a state in which desires for partic- 
I suspect, that the full statement of this ular things have become extinct, it is not 
principle may damp the ardour of prayer, for us to try to arrest our progress towards 
We apprehend the easy objection, “ What is that state. But, on this point, it would be 
the sense of asking Goa to do His own will? ” rash to speak confidently as to the future. 
But let us bear in mind that the same princi- At the present time, 1 imagine it cannot be 
pie applies to wishing. Can 1 deliberately de- doubted that cultivated minds, and especi- 
sire that God should give up His will for ally those which are familiar with the study 
mine ? Suppose I earnestly desire, — say of the complicated and orderly processes of 
that my church should be crowded by rev- nature, instinctively shrink from allowing 
orent and teachable hearers. And suppose themselves in deliberate desires for exter- 
a Divine voice to ask, “ Do you wish this, nal occurrences, which are not within the 
whether it be in accordance with my will apparent scope of human effort. There is 
or not V’ How monstrous and shocking indeed a less scrupulous kind of feeling, 
an idea it would J>e that I could wish it somewhat different from desire, of which 
apart from its being God’s will ! There is the natural expression is, “ I should be glad 
no difference, then, in this respect between if such or such a thing were to happen.” 
praying and wishing. Eager importunate Of this I am not speaking as being co-ordi- 
entreaties and desires will no doubt be nate with prayer, but of that which would 
checked by the habitual consciousness of lead a man to say, “ I long for this or that 
the perfection and power of the Divine to come to pass.” A philosopher's desires 
will. So far as reasoning goes, we might of this nature (though I believe he will not 
probably expect that such a consciousness be without them), will certainly be differ- 
would tend to the extinction of desire ent from a child’s ; and it seems reasonable 
and prayer altogether. But experience to apply to the growth thus to be observed 
seems to prove that a constant remembrance the words of St. Paul, “ When I was a child, 
and worship of God’s will does not quench I thought as a child ; but when I became 
desire, but rather keeps it alive. Whatever a man, I put away childish things.” 

be the effect of it, we must take the conse- 8. Besides this growth in what I have 
quences without reservation. If we can called modesty — the philosopher’s modesty 
only say other prayers heartily on condition in the presence of the outward world — there 
of not saying always, “ Thy will be done,” is another kind of growth, more properly 
we must keep to this prayer and give up belonging to the Christian, which will tend 
the rest. On this point no doubt or com- towards the same result : I mean the in- 
promise can be admissible. creasing spirituality which should character- 

2. A second principle will be, that we ize our desires and our prayers. Every 
should yield without resistance to the in- one would concur in the statement, that, as 
stinct of modesty in making particular re- a Christian advances in godliness, his mind 
quests. It is here that our increased knowl- will be set less on outward things, and 
edge of the laws of nature and the interde- more on the things pertaining to the 
pendence of all phenomena should tell upon kingdom of God. In all records of the aa- 
us. Occurrences which prinaiti vo ignorance piratdons of devout men, we observe that 
never dreamed of as being other than par- their genuine longings have been spiritual, 
tial and limited, are known to us as having and that physical good things have seemed 
the widest bearings and connections. To hardly worthy of their prayers. And this 
wish that this or that phenomenon should answers to the teaching of our Lord — as 
occur to suit our convenience, when we in the Sermon on the Mount, “ Seek ye 
know that it must have other and far more first the kingdom of God and His right- 
important consequences than those which eousness, and all these things shall be added 
concern us, would seem ridiculously arro- unto you ; ” and “ If ye, being evil, give 
g&nt. We ought not to shut our eyes to good gifts unto your children, how much 
the influence which this consideration may more shall your Father which is in heaven 
exert upon the character of our prayers, give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ! ” 
That influence will vary with the knowl- It is not enough to say that the spiritual 
edge and with the habit of mind of differ- Christian will not pray earnestly for tem- 
ent persons, and is sure to be increasingly poral good things for himself but will think 
great. But, whilst our prayers go hand in more of being enlightened, purified, and 
hand with our wishes, I think we need not brought into fellowship with God. His feel- 
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ing will be similar when he thinks of those requests of his little child should gradually 
in whom he is interested. For them, also, be disciplined by knowledge ; but he would 
he will not be careful to ask physical bless- not repulse the child, and bid him carry 
ings ; he will most] earnestly desire their elsewhere than to him his childish petitions, 
spiritual good. Nor will the case be differ- Unless our relation to God in heaven be 
ent when it is a community — 9 Church or altogether a fiction and a delusion, it is im- 
a nation — which prays, and not an individ- possible that He should not desire that our 
ual. In proportion as we know what is deepest feelings should be turned in trust 
best, and understand the dependence of in- towards Him. And, to those who contend 
ferior blessings upon the higher gifts of that laws of nature make such appeals un- 
spiritual life, we shall pray that light may reasonable, we have a right to say, “ You, 
be given ,us, and righteousness, and mutual who tell a mother that it is useless for her 
harmony, and self-control, and power to aid to pray for the recovery of her sick child, 
other nations and Churches, more earnestly tell her also that the longing she cannot 
and with more satisfaction than we shall suppress is an illogical anomaly : you, who 
pray for an abundant harvest or for a new say that a nation, in the agony of a struggle, 
development of trade. should not ask God to bless its arms, say 

It doubtless has occurred to the recollec- also that all the yearning sentiment which 
tion of the reader that, in thus exalting is roused into life by the struggle is futile 
spiritual objects as the proper objects of our and irrational.” 

prayers, we are but following the example It is right to state plainly the conclusion, 
which our Saviour expressly gave us to fol- from which some perhaps might shnnk, but 
low, when He said, “ After this manner which seems to follow from the above con- 
pray ye,” and then recited the prayer in siderations, that the forms which prayer 
which we ask the Heavenly Father of all to may take, as they must be unimportant in 
cause His name to be hallowed, His king- the eyes of God, are also comparatively of 
dom to come, and His will to be done, be- little importance for us. The spirit of 
fore we speak of ourselves at all ; and then prayer is that which is really acceptable 
only pray that our daily bread may be giv- to God, and therefore really efficacious, 
en us — this bread itself including unques- That spirit may find expression only in un- 
tionably spiritual food — and pass on to spoken groanings. It may address petitions 
petitions for forgiveness and for deliver- to God as unreasonably as when a child 
ance from the dominion of the evil one. asks for the moon. “ We know not what 
It* our prayers be in their nature strictly we should pray for as we ought.” But the 
co-ordinate with our desires, and if both our prayer will be weighed and estimated, not 
prayers and our desires should be governed by its form, but by its essence. There is 
by these principles, — that in all we wish some danger, let it be admitted, in what may 
for or ask we should be careful (1) to cherish be called the laxity of such a view concern- 
a willing submission to the Divine will, (2) ing the utterances of prayer. But we cannot 
to bear in mind our own insignificance in avoid danger, though we may in some 
relation to the natural order, and (3) to lift degree guard against it. And, in the deeper 
up our aspirations to spiritual objects, it will matters of faith and worship, the true view 
assuredly follow that petitions for physical generally seems to be that which is not un- 
objects of desire will oecome less and less reasonably suspected of being dangerous, 
acceptable to us, and will tend to disappear And, though it is right to speak decidedly 
from our habitual prayers. Our feeling of the comparative unimportance of forms of 
about them will probably be that they be- prayer, it does not by any means follow that 
long to an early stage of spiritual and intel- they are entirely unimportant ; still less that 
lectual growth, in which they are natural we can dispense with them. It should be 
and wholesome ; but that they are scarcely regarded as a solemn duty — and it is one 
suitable to adult age. But we shall contin- which easily commends itself to the con 
ue to pay deference to instincts and neces- science and the judgment — to throw tho 
sities of nature ; and, when the pressure of spirit of supplication into the most rational 
suffering and alarm extorts a longing and an forms whicn our knowledge enables us to 
appeal, we shall not pronounce in the name create. It is surely a mistake to force our- 
of either reason or religion that the appeal selves to pray for things which do not im- 
shall not take form in words of prayer ad- press us as fit objects of deliberate desire, 
dressed to the Father or the Saviour. If Liberty in this respect should be allowed to 
we are to cry out at all. it is in every way individual consciences; and at the same 
best that we should cry to God. An earth- time it might be hoped that tolerance, a rev- 
ly parent might desire that the wishes anft erent tolerance unmixed with contempt 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1468. 
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should be shown by more cultivated and 
philosophical minds towards the humbler 
prayers of the more ignorant. 

For they who recognise in any degree the 
nature and relation of man as a son of God 
can scarcely fail to admit, that it is well for 
a man to bring all his thoughts, whatever 
they are, into the presence of his unseen 
Father. It is better, a thousand times bet- 
ter, that he should put the most foolish and 
irrational desires into prayer, than that he 
should throw himself into the same desires 
without remembering God. Not that no 
praying can be bad. Prayer may be bad, 
it can hardly be good, when it is addressed 
to a capricious being, to a tyrant who may 
be coaxed or soothea or bribed, in order to 
obtain some private advantage. And there 
is room for earnest thought and endeavour 
in the effort to keep the image of the Fath- 
erly will of God pure and clear before the 
mind. But, if it be remembered who and 
wbat God is, then, I think, it may be said 
without limit, it is good for a man to bring 
all his desires to God and to turn them in- 
to prayers, that God Himself may teach him 
what desires are worthy of a child of His, 
and from wbat he needs to be purged. 

After all, I may seem to have evaded the 
question as to the efficacy of prayer. Can 
we expect that God will do what we ask any 
the more for our asking ? Are we ready to 
bring this question to the practical test of 
experiment r 1 confess to a shrinking from 
such an inquiry, as from one which it is 
neither reverent nor useful to prosecute. 
But that this feeling may not be reasonably 
attributed to the consciousness of a bad 
case, we are bound to try to justify it. Let 
due consideration, then, be given to the 
fact, that prayer, when it comes to be re- 
garded as efficacious — that is, as a machin- 
ery for securing results — is beginning to 
pass into a hurtful and irreverent supersti- 
tion. No doubt we here confront a para- 
dox. We are taught to believe in the effi- 
cacy of prayer ; we may be satisfied that 
prayers have brought down definite bless- 
logs from heaven: but, the moment we begin 
to act in a business-like manner upon a the- 
ory of the efficacy of prayer, we cease to 
pray acceptably. This, let it be borne in 
mind, is not a mere makeshift of an argu- 
ment, introduced to cover a weak point ; it 
is a first principle in the doctrine of prayer. 
If, therefore, specific fulfilments were fixed- 
ly or even abundantly assigned to human 
prayers, a great evil would almost inevitably 
be created. Prayer would cease to be, in 
the deepest and truest sense, the prayer of 
faith, and would become the prayer of cal- 


culation ; and the spirit of it would evipo* 
rate. I should be sorry to say that no good 
is done by appeals to instances of prayers 
answered by direct gifts ; we have some 
such appeals in Scripture. But I think a 
reverent mind must experience some shock 
to its delicacy from a contact with such ap- 
peals ; I can almost imagine that it would 
rather hear nothing of such answers. It 
scarcely raises our idea of the character of 
God, to be told that He has caused some 
little thing to come to pass just because So- 
and-so asked Him. What we want to feel 
assured of is, that God hears our prayeis; 
that if we pour out our hearts before Hun is 
childlike hope, He is pleased, and helps for- 
ward the cause into which we have thrown 
our sympathies. In this way, we may 
thankfully believe that our prayers are al- 
ways efficacious. And, inasmuch as very 
little matters enter into the scheme of God's 
Providence, and are to be deemed worthy 
of the Infinite Being because He is infinite, 
we may also venture to take comfort from 
any incidents which come to us like signs 
that God has heard us, and to read answers 
to our prayers in the most ordinary occur- 
rences of life. 

Postscript. — The following sentences 
occur at the end of an essay by Professor 
Tyndall, on the Constitution of the Uni- 
verse, in the For to >iy July Review for December 
1st, which has appeared since the above 
pages were written : — “ Prayer, while it is 
thus impotent in external nature, may re- 
act with beneficent power upon the human 
mind. That prayer produces its effect, be- 
nign or otherwise, upon him who prays, * 
not only as indubitable as the law of conser- 
vation itself, but it will probably be found to 
illustrate that law in its ultimate expansions. 
And if our spiritual authorities could only 
devise a form in which the heart might ex- 
press itself without putting the intellect to 
shame, they might utilise a power which 
they now waste, and make prayer, instead 
of a butt to the scorner, the potent inner 
supplement of noble outward life.” This 
unspeakable jgain, then, which we should all 
alike desire, is made dependent by Profess- 
or Tyndall upon the devising of some new 
form of prayer, — whether by our spiritual 
authorities or by others would not, I pre- 
sume, be of any consequence. I wish he 
had given us at least some hint which might 
help us to conceive what the nature of such 
prayer, satisfying both to the heart and the 
intellect, would be. It seems natural to sup- 
pose that he bad in his mind some idea,— 
if only a vague, undefined idea, — of a po§- 
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sible prayer. Bat, as his words now stand, 
he ascribes an extremely high ralue to 
prayer, condemns the prayers hitherto de- 
vised, and gives no help towards discovering 
the right kind of prayer. If he is satisfied 
with any. existing type — say with that of 
the Lord’s Prayer, which has been largely 
imitated in the Christian Church — it would 
have been more natural to ask our sjfiritual 
authorities to abstain from devising new 
forms, than to represent so vast a good as de- 
pending upon their power to devise another 
form. And the whole passage suggests a 
doubt whether “ the man of science ** would 
consider a prayer lor moral or spiritual good 
consistent with science. Mr. Tyndall does 
not contrast “external nature” with the 
realm of the spirit. He knows that the two 
cannot be severed : indeed, he intimates that 
the reflex effect of prayer upon the mind — 
as spiritual a process as we can imagine — 
will probably be found* to illustrate that law 
of the conservation of energy which makes 
prayer impotent in external nature ; and 
therefore it is clear that he would include 
spiritual relations within “ the economy of 
nature.” 

I gladly recognise however that Professor 
Tyndall does not teach that we must pray 
for the sake of the benefit we derive from the 
act of praying. He would admit, I am sure, 
that the only prayer which can possibly pro- 
duce a “ benign ” effect upon him who prays 
is the lifting of a voice “ as unto One that 
hears." He desiderates a genuine prayer, 
but one that will not aim at affecting the 
course of nature. 

The question I would again ask is this : 
Whether, in using the unchangeable econo- 
my of nature to condemn prayers for physi- 
cal objects, philosophers are not really as- 
suming a system of fatalism, and binding 
down the free action of spirit under a fixed 
mechanical necessity? If this is so, the 
controversy might as well ascend at once 
from the discussion of forms of prayer to a 
still higher region. 


From Good Words. 

MY DERVISH LIFE. 

In the evening of the 27th March, 1868, 
my noble patron, the Turkish ambassador 
in Teheran, received me at his table for the 
last time before my departure. It was said 
(but this, of course, was only to frighten 
and dissuade me from my adventurous 


scheme) that I was, on this occasion, for 
the last time in my life to partake of Euro- 
pean fare, served up in European fashion. 
The elegant dining-room at the hotel of the 
Embassy was brilliantly illuminated, the 
best dishes were placed before the' guests, 
the best wines were passed round ; they 
wanted, in short, to send me forth on my 
arduous journey haunted by recollections of 
European comforts. My friends sought all 
that evening to trace in my features some 
traitorous indications of the excitement 
.within. They were, however, greatly out 
in their anticipations. In a state of ecstatic 
enjoyment I lay buried in my silk-velvet 
arm-chair. 

#•##*** 

Twenty-four hours afterwards, in the 
evening of the 28th March, I was in the 
middle of my mendicant associates, on my 
journey to Sari. We had taken refuge in 
i a half-ruined mud hut, named Dagarn. The 
rain fell in torrents. Tolerably weU soaked, 
we hastened, all of us, to shelter ourselves 
under the dry roof. The space was small, 
and it was my destiny this very first even- 
ing to find myself in the closest contact 
with my travelling companions, whose tat- 
tered clothes, giving out* at no time any 
very fragrant odours, in their present wet 
condition emitted a vaporous steam really 
curious to observe ! It was not, then, sur- 

R under such circumstances, that I 
ile desire to assail the large wooden 
dish from which the famished Hadjis ex- 
tracted and devoured their supper, splash- 
ing about as they did so with their hands in 
the common receptacle. Besides, I was at 
the moment less tormented by the pangs of 
hunger than exhausted with fatigue and 
uneasy in my wet dress of rags, to which 
habit had not y£t made me familiar. Hud- 
dled together in a ball on the ground, I 
sought to abandon myself to sleep ; but 
sleep in such confined space was impossible. 
Now I felt my neighbour’s hand, now his 
head, whirled over me ; at another time it 
was the foot of a vis h-vis which was ex- 
tended to scratch me behind my ear. With 
the patience of a Job I had to defend my- 
self against all these offices of questionable 
amiability. I might even then have con- 
trived to snatch some moments of slumber, 
had it not been for the snoring dialogue 
kept up by the Tartars, and more especially 
for the loud cries of suffering that a Persian 
mule-driver, afflicted with rheumatism, 
emitted in his agony. 

Finding all attempts to close my eyes 
fruitless, I extricated myself from the midst 
of the heap of human beings spread around 
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in chaotic confusion, and set myself upon mounting them, in comparison with die 
my legs. The rain [continued to fall, and trouble mat it costs to metamorphose send- 
looking out into the deep and troubled ob- ments and feelings ! One is always more 
scurity I thought of where I had been excited and observant, and mofp disposed 
twenty-four hours previously, and of the to play the critic, during journeys than <m 
sumptuous parting entertainment at the other occasions of everyday life ; it requires 
splendid hotel of the Turkish Embassy, an unspeakable effort for an European to 
All seemed to me like a dramatic represen- conceal the curiosity, wodder, ana other 
t&tion of the u King and the Beggar,” in emotions which the contemplation of the 
which I was myself playing the principal all-indifferent, the energiless Oriental ex- 
part. The sentiment of reality produced, cites in his mind. The object, however, of 
nowever, upon me not so bitter an impres- the journey of my friends was to reach 
sion, for was I not master of the position ? their homes ; my object was simply the 
was I not he who had worked this sudden journey itself. The peculiarity of my char- 
metamorphosis ? had not I myself imposed acter interested them only in the first mo- 
my fate upon myself? ment of approach, theirs on the other hand 

The task of conquering my own feelings, was an object of continual study to me ; 
however hard, did not occupy me more than certainly the idea never could have oc- 
a few days. With respect to externals, I curred to any one amongst them, that my 
soon made myself familiar with all the at- mind was employed upon a twofold task^ 
tributes, movable and immovable, of the even when we t were jesting and chattering 
state of Dervish — its filth aud other etcet- in the most familiar Wins of companion- 
eras. The best garment that I had brought ship. 

with me from Teheran, I presented as a Any one who has the smallest practical 
gift to a poor infirm sick Hadji, and this or theoretical experience of the East will 
act of beneficence won me the hearts of all. understand how hard it is to adapt oneself 
My new uniform consisted of a felt jacket, to these remarkable idiosyncrasies. The 
worn by me without any shirt, close to my happy result that attended my “ disguise ” 
skin, and a Djubbe (upper garment)* tied may appear surprising, but still not a sub- 
round m j loins by a cord. I had enveloped iect of extraordinary astonishment, when I 
my feet in rags, and covered my head with lay before the reader the key to the secret 
an immense turban ; the latter served me in the following observations, 
as a parasol by day, and as a boater by First. Only one of my travelling cam- 
night. Like the rest of the Hadjis, I slung panions had ever seen Europe or had to do 
around me a sack by way of cartouche-box, with Europeans : this was Hadji Bilal, who 
containing a voluminous Koran ; and then may perhaps have known a few Greeks or 
contemplating myself thus accoutred for Armenians passing for Frenghi. Even 
grand parade, I felt authorized to cry out Stambul, ana the mode of living amongst 
proudly, “ Verily, I am a beggar born." the Stambuli, were but imperfectly known 
The external, the material part of my to them. My transgressions against custom 
“ disguise,” was easy. The moral, the in- and usage did not pass unooserved, but 
ner part, presented more difficulty than I met with the ready excuse : “ Stambul kai- 
had contemplated. For many a long year desi sundek iken.” “ It is the custom at 
I had had occasion to study the contrast Constantinople.” They regarded, there- 
between European and Asiatic modes of fore, the particular offence as a mere sole- 
existence ; the critical position in which I cism. 

was forced me to be on my guard, and yet I Secondly. The consciousness of the im- 
could not help committing many gross blun- minent danger that threatened me when 
ders. It is not merely in language, features, once beyond the. circle of my companions, 
and dress that essential differences exist be- disposed me to make the greatest sacrifices, 
tween the two races. We Europeans eat, I soon was aware of the high value of their 
drink, sleep, sit, and stand otherwise than friendship, and did everything I could to 
the Orientals, — nay, I might even say, we win it. In spite of my admitted superiority 
laugh, cry, and wink differently. These to them from being a Mollah, no one in the 
are little points, evident at once to the Karavan, in purse, clothes, or food, was 
senses, and still difficult enough of imita- poorer or worse off than myself. I submit- 
tion : and yet what is the difficulty of sur- ted to all, and was ever ready to render a 

service or do an obliging act ; and as they 
• This is called Hirkal Derviahan : even the rich- fg a Uy all were at bottom straightforward 

est Dervishes are bound to wear it over their , < T „ . 

clothes, in however good a state these may be. Mid honest men, I saw at 0HC6 that they 
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would not fail to protect their friend and 
fellow-traveller, who was a universal fa- 
vourite. 

Thirdly. And this perhaps may be re- 
garded as the main cause : my poverty and 
my bodily infirmity beyond dispute were 
my principal safeguards. Amongst the 
Turkomans, and especially in Etnek, the 
Hadjis not being in much respect, I ran 
considerable risk ; but at the current mar- 
ket rate for slaves of inferior class, I was 
hardly worth more than three ducats — 
not so valuable, in fact, as a stout ass. I 
could only be used by private individuals to 
turn a millstone or take charge of camels : 
trivial services these, hardly on the one side 
worth the cost of my maintenance, and on 
the other not possessing sufficient force of 
attraction to tempt the superstitious Nomad 
to commit a sin. Again, in Bokhara the 
emptiness of my purse was of more help 
to me than all the learning of Islamism. 
My character of Mollah and Devotee made 
me certainly safe from any public attack, 
but had I been in the possession of visible 
property, it would not have secured me 
from the underhand proceedings of secret 
enemies. Strangers in Bokhara, objects of 
suspicion, have in other cases excited cupi- 
dity by being known to be possessors of 
money and other articles of value ; whereas 
I was not only a beggar, but an urgent one, 
from whose importunities all men carefully 
sought to escape. 

Such were the causes which prevented 
my disguise from having any evil con- 
sequences, and made it happily contribute 
to the ends I had in view. But every one 
will understand that whilst I was actually 
occupied with my journey, I was only half 
conscious of the efficacy of these causes, 
and so could not place any entire confidence 
in them. Habit too enables us to endure a 
life subject even to constant perils : still it 
is remarkable how long and violent the 
struggle is which the soul, in its reckless- 
ness and its callousness, maintains with the 
hope of an existence beyond this world. 
To guard against every event, ij was long 
before I ventured to make a hearty meal at 
my supper : for I dreaded lest an over- 
loaded stomach should lead to dreams, and 
dreams to the utterance of foreign Euro- 
pean phrases. I laughed at my pusillanimi- 
ty, and blamed myself, but still I per- 
sisted, particularly in the first months, in 
my ceaseless measures of precaution. 

What pain these phantom terrors occa- 
sioned me ! how they persecuted me, when 
I sat alone in the immense desert away from 
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the Earavan devouring my unleavened 
bread, mixed with ashes and charcoal, and 
washed down with a few mouthfuls of foul- 
smelling water, — a refreshment that those 
thoughts would not even allow me to par* 
take of in repose ! 41 All slumber, no eye 

beholds thee, I said to myself. Yet no : 
the hills of sand in the distance seemed to 
me to be spies on the watch to catch me 
omitting the Bismillah, or breaking or eat- 
iifg my bread in other than right Moham- 
medan fashion. 

Often did it happen, and the remark ap- 

{ >lies particularly to Khiva, that when I was 
ying all alone in the dark and closed tent, 
the cry to prayers reached my ears, and 
made me spring hurriedly up from my couch, 
and apply myself to the fatiguing operation 
of the thirteen Rikaat (genuflexions). At 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, I said to myself, 
“ Surely it is enough, for no eye beholds 
thee.” Not at all, for I could not divest my- 
self of the idea that prying eyes were re- 
garding me through the crevices, and so I 
continued until I had conscientiously com- 
pleted the prescribed number. 

Perhaps the expression, “measures of 
precaution,” may be regarded as inappro- 
priate, and my whole proceedings be as- 
cribed to want of courage. Now I will not 
deny that, seeing with what suspicion I was 
at first regarded, and in how wild and anar* 
chical a state Central Asia was, I did not feel 
in any great spirits for my adventure. But 
this discouragement did not extend beyond 
the first month of my disguise. In the others, 
from the moment when I had turned my 
back upon Bokhara, I was really metamor- 
phosed into a poverty-stricken Dervish, who, 
as he himself gradually forgot the assumed 
part that he was playing, ceased to excite 
suspicion in the minds of others. When I 
now, in the centre of European civilisation, 
reflect upon my position at that time, I can- 
not refrain from laughing at what habit and 
necessity were capable of making of me in 
so short a time. That life of Dervish began 
even to have charms, it procured me many 
a moment of great enjoyment. Without 
feeling any especial aptitude to play the part 
of the Russian Count who, weary of a life 
spent in saloons, retreated to one of the val- 
leys of Cashmere, I felt often an inner sen- 
sation of satisfaction as I warmed myself to 
my heart's content in some ruin or other se- 
questered spot by the temperate beams of 
tne autumn sun. And then it is beyond ex- 
pression sweet to know that one can, with- 
out money, position, or business — and yet 
free from all care, agitation, and exciting 
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impulse — rock oneself to repose in the soft 
cradle of Oriental indifference and tran- 
quillity ! 

Of course for us Europeans such enjoy- 
ment must be of brief duration ; for let but 
our thoughts flee away towards that remote 
West that is ever active and ever moving, 
and the great contrast of the two presents 
itself to us in the clearest light. European 
enterprise and Oriental repose are the two 
roblems that occupy the mind: need ftre 
o more than glance at those ruins lying 
everywhere scattered in the East, to see on 
which side is the true philosophy? Here 
everything tends to destruction and slavery ; 
there, to prosperity and world-wide domin- 
ion 1 

But these enjoyments of the “state of 
Dervish” were in my case prevented, by 
my strong European temperament, from be- 
ing more than short-lived and transitory. 
My disguise, however, furnished me with 
another of a far more elevated description 
— the enjoyment, I mean, derived by me 
from being? able, as an accomplished Der- 
vish, to hold free and unconstrained inter- 
course with those strange nations. Was it 
an innate talent, or a particular predilection 
for the status, which enabled me soon to 
outstrip in Fakirskip even my preceptor jn 
the art ? I know not. When in the cities 
or amongst the Nomads I undertook the 
part of levying contributions, mv friends 
felt at once assured that I would return 
with my bags well crammed. Of the tribes 
of Central Asia the Ozbegs, from their 
straightforward and honest natures, possess 
hearts most accessible and most easily won. 
At one house in the vicinity of Khiva, 
where I spent several days, they tried even 
forcibly to detain me ; nay, even to marry 
me — at least, the head of the family, repre- 
senting his daughter, had already made me 
a declaration or love. The honest, unsus- 
picious people saw, as they thought, in me a 
poor Garib ('stranger) whom nis passion 
(arman) impelled forth into the wide world, 
and so they took a real interest in my for- 
tunes. In their opinion the travelling Der- 
vish is a sort of wandering Jew in miniature, 
in whose ear some spirit abiding within 
keeps whispering those ominous words, 
“ On, on ! ” and who can never rest until 
he has reached the goal prescribed by fate. 

This childish simplicity, these characters 


and manners, which have remained in stere- 
otype there for so many years, one might 
even say for thousands, nave left upon my 
soul ineffaceable impressions. After being 
with the Nomads some hours, they often 
began to converse with me in the most con- 
fidential tone of the rearing of cattle or 
some other subject of domestic economy. 
A husband would speak of the peculiar 
qualities that distinguished one of his hor- 
ses, of the sons of the famous chieftain N. 
N., of the failnre of a predatory expedition 
undertaken by this or that tribe, &c. The 
wife would question me whether in my 
country this year the Rugar (a sort of red 
root) had a similarly pale coloaf, whether 
the camel’s hair was there as bad, and so on. 
How little likely such people were to have 
any notion of the meaning of an academical 
mission the reader must easily see, and will 
as easily divine what was the nature of my 
answers to each particular question ! 

However incredible the avowal may ap- 
pear, I will nevertheless make it openly, 
that the very extraordinary condition in 
which I found myself during my time of dis- 
guise was far from being attended by as 
much hardship and fatigue as many Europe- 
ans may fancy. At this moment, it is true, 
I find my health somewhat impaired, and 
my former acquaintances do not affect to 
conceal from me that I seem grown much 
older ; but during the journey itself I did 
not experience the slightest sensation of 
exhaustion or uneasiness, excepting of 
course when I wap suffering from the tor- 
ments of thirst. Was it the continued state 
of excitement that lightened the burden 
which I had to endure; or was it the ever- 
fresh, free air of the desert that imparted a 
giant energy to my stomach, enabling it to 
assimilate and digest such dough kneaded 
with sand and ashes as even my camel found 
too bad to touch ? This still remains a rid- 
dle to me. . 

Certain, however, it is, that at this mo- 
ment, in the midst of the civilised life 
of Europe, I seem somewhat to miss those 
active movements of body and soul; and 
who knows if I shall not in my later years 
dwell often upon that time when, although 
covered with rags and having no roof to 
cover me, I tramped sturdily and of good 
heart through the steppes of Central Asia ! 

ARM INI US VAMBERY. 
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From Good Words. 

ON THE ENFORCED PAUSES OF LIFE. 

It seems that in old Scandinavia there 
were trolls, or lubber dwarfs, who were 
always busy ; who never knew what it was to 
repose. A country fellow — as I remember 
the story, which I quote upon the strength 
of a child’s recollection — employed one of 
these trolls to assist him in stealing a quan- 
tity of wheat from another countryman's 
barn. “ Take a little more, Mr. Troll, take 
a little more,” says the thief, u by-and-by 
you shall have some rest” So the troll 
takes a little more, saying, however , 44 Rest, 
rest I What is rest ? ” Off they go, the 
pair of them, carrying heavy loads of the 
stolen goods. When they are at a safe 
distance from the scene of their theft, they 
sit down for a rest “ Oh,” says the troll, 
u if I had only known how good rest is, I 
would have brought away the entire 
barn!” 

Most of us know how good rest is, and 
are ready enough to take it, though not 
jdways when we need it : on the other hand, 
it is sometimes foroed upon us in a way that 
teaches more than one lesson. We find, in 
the compelled pauses of our lives, that the 
world can do without us, and that it is a 
good thing to be occasionally cut off from it. 
How nice it is to let alone ; how nice to be 
let alone ! 

Nearly all forms of travelling give us 
some degree of this kind of feeling. Not, of 
course, riding in an omnibus, for there is no 
telling whom you may meet in R ; but in 
some degree riding in a cab, and in a con- 
siderable degree, riding on the railway for 
any distance. In a cab you may lean back 
so that nobody can see you *, and you may 
shut your eyes upon the hard faces, and 
squalid dresses, and filthy gutters, and 
frowsy corners of the streets. Nobody is 
likely to stop the carriage, — and nobody 
can stop a train ! So that, unless you have 
unpleasant fellow-travellers, you are com- 
fortably shut up from the rest of the world, 
with a delicious sensation that {here is no 
drawbridge. It is an old remark that, from 
a similar point of view, a sea-voyage is de- 
lightful. Nobody can knock at the door. 
If you are ill, nobody can look in, to con- 
dole ; and how delightful that is sometimes — 
to escape being reminded that you are not 
well ! On the other hand, you have your 
own delicious incapacities. You cannot 
knock at anybody else’* door. If some- 
thing nasty occurs to you, you cannot write 
it, and pent it to a friend — who would be 
vexed by it. A masterly inactivity is forced 


upon you. Your whole being lies fallow. 
Ceasing to plague and to be plagued ; know- 
ing that the great world gets on without 
your fretting and fuming about it ; and yet 
retaining a keen sense of your own vitality, 
— oh, it must be a pleasant situation. A 
keen sense of your own vitality you must 
have, for the mind puts forth an immense 
fresh elasticity of power in the presence of 
vast suggestive spaces, and magnificent 
sights ana sounds, such as are round it on 
the great deep : and yet there is rest, and a 
triumphant immunity. 

The forced repose which accompanies 
very severe illne^, or confinement to the 
house on a wet day, or the recovery from a 
swoon, brings with it something of the same 
soothing effect. In the midst of a heavy 
personal trouble, or a serious enterprise, 
which seems to demand the most strenuous 
effort on your own part, you are suddenly 
stricken with illness. The oars drop from 
vour hands, and the boat — does it stop ? 
fro, thank God, it pulls through, it gets 
safely past the rapids, and you have to re- 
flect, amid the fretfulness of returning 
health, what a useless, unimportant fellow 
ou are. Or again. For days past you 
ave been earnestly working your affairs up 
to a certain point for a certain day, “sharp.” 
Perhaps you have even fixed the hour at 
which a particular iron shall be hot, and 
shall be struck by your energetic hand. 
On that day it comes on to rain, thunder, 
and lighten so furiously that all the world 
stays indoors, and you, not being quite 
well, feel that you must The next day, 
you go out with the intention of taking up 
the broken thread and working it into your 
scheme, but find that the course of events 
has superseded your ingenious activity, and 
your efforts, are not required. Not unfre- 
quently the new turn which things have 
taken is felicitous, but let it be clearly un- 
derstood that this does not condemn your 
activity, or show that it could have been 
spared. It may not appear to have any 
connection with the result, but you and I do 
not know quite everything, and there may 
be a real though invisible connection be- 
tween things the most remote. 

Taking care not draw the false moral 
from anything of this kind that happens in 
our lives, we may yet draw the right one. 
How much have we all suffered, as some 
French epigrammatist says, in rhyme, from 
evils that never occurred ! How exaggerated 
are some of our strivings ! Napoleon, as 
we have all read, used to leave nis letters 
unopened for days, and then find with cyn- 
ical joy, on breaking their seals at last, mat 
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the majority had answered themselves. Of 
course this might and would happen in 
more ways than one. For instance, the 
poor sick man’s letter, begging the loan of 
a sovereign to buy food with, has clearly 
answered itself, if at the end of a week you 
find the sick man is dead and are quite sure 
the widow will not come to ask you for a 
sovereign towards the funeral expenses. 
But, in the majority of the instances in 
which the letters no longer want answering, 
it is pretty certainly because the writers 
were over-urgent about things which have 
arranged themselves without interference. 
The fact is, we get upon inclined planes in 
our little affairs, and become heated with 
the “wind of our own speed,” and then of 
course we exaggerate the consequence of 
ou$ own efforts, and of what others can do 
for us. But we must not allow this sort of 
reflection upon life to suggest the foolish and 
wicked paradox that indifference stands as 
good a chance as energy. Nobody who 
loves the truth ever pushes this suggestion 
beyond a joke. Drunkards and fools do es- 
cape strange pitfalls, and do fall into the laps 
of easy fortunes : but the very surprise the 
thing occasions is enough to indicate its 
place in the classification of events. 

Scarcely anything m life is so sweet to 
me as the repose of Sunday — the soothing 
suggestions of its devouter offices, its si- 
lence, its calm, its immunities. Defoe, 
when he was in difficulties, was called the 
Sunday gentleman, because he only went 
abroad upon the day on which bailiffs had 
no power ; but others, not in difficulties, may 
be permited to rejoice in the certainty of 
being let alone on Sundays. For my part, 
I have never, since I can recollect at all, 
awoke on a Sunday morning without a sense 
of triumph in the quiet hours that were be- 
fore me. Sunday was always the day on 
which I rose early, in order to have as much 
as possible of its peace and sweetness. It 
is still the same with me. No postman 
comes to-day, with his double knock. No 
butcher rings the bell for orders. No carts 
go clattering through the streets. Even the 
doctor seems to find less to do. And now, 
in these soft, unfretted moments, causes of 
irritation seem less than they did yester- 
day ; we pause upon tfie momentous step : 
the bent bow of half-angry energy is re- 
laxed : the mist of passion has time to thin 
away a little : we come to the end of the 
gentle day with a pang, and go to bed with a 
regretful thought that to-morrow is Monday. 
I say we , feeling sure that my own experience 
cannot be solitary — but it is mine, and 
much more keenly mine than the pen can 


tell you. The influence of an enforced 
pause in clearing the mind may be great. 
How often does it happen that we fail to see 
because we look too hard. We look at the 
picture, or the landscape ; we attack it, bo 
to speak, with our eyes ; and we miss the 
beauty of it. But another day, when we 
are a little relaxed in our will, the landscape 
or the picture is permitted to look at us, 
and the calm receptivity of a languor, 
enforced it may be by illness, takes in the 
loveliness we missed when we were at pains 
to see. 

These things are commonplaces of hu- 
man experience, and to speak of them is 
not to teach, but to recite what is known. 
Not less familiar, and not less interesting as 
a topic of meditation, is the importance of 
placing a solid block of oblivion, if possible, 
between any great shock of pain or disap- 
pointment, and our next effort. True or 
not, that is a good story which relates how 
some one, suddenly overthrown and baffled 
in his career, told his valet to give him forty 
drops of laudanum, and let him sleep till 
he awoke of his own accord. That sounds 
very like suicide ; but the truth is, if short 
enforced pauses could always be secured, 
the temptation to suicide would be removed. 
Believe it who please, I do not believe that 
the science of anaesthetics is even in its in- 
fancy, as yet. Not opium nor chloroform, 
not poppies nor mandragora, not drowsy 
syrups ; but something, something has yet 
to be won from the secrets of the border- 
land upon which Psychology and Physiology 
knock their heads together in the twilight. 
It is, doubtless, a most shy and recondite 
something. The mesmerist, the hypnotist, 
and the magician have not Bit it Nor did 
that celebrated gentleman, an Indian officer 
I think, who had acquired the knack of 
stopping the beating of his own heart, and 
at last performed the experiment once too 
often. But when, upon my pronouncing 
the exquisite word anodyne , some rude fel- 
low speaks of ether on lump-sugar, or an 
opium pill, I own I feel a little insulted. I 
did once begin a recipe — Take equal quan- 
tities of rippling water, true love, falling rose- 
leaves , firm faith , sweet music , swan*s down 
— ah I I shall never finish it till some en- 
forced pause in my affairs gives me the re- 
quisite leisure. But that so beautiful a word 
as anodyne must have an equivalent in fact 
and nature, is so highly probable that one 
cannot easily relinquish all hope of finding 
it. Can it lie concealed in the crypt which 
hides the souared circle, the philosopher’s 
stone, and the elixir of life ? There wa$ a 
charm — but Merlin told it to Vivien in 
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Broceliande ! There was a charm — but it 
•was a charm to waken, and not to soothe ; 
so she awoke, and went across the hills with 
him, leaving the story of her slumber to 
fascinate the sweet poet : — 

“ Well, were it not a pleasant thin^ 

To fall asleep with all one’s fnends ; 
Topass with all our social ties 
To silence from the paths of men ; 

And every hundred years to rise, 

And leave the world, and sleep again, 

To sleep thro 1 terms of mighty wars, 

And wake on science grown to more, 

On secrets of the brain, the stars, 

As wild as aught of fairy- lore ; 

And all that else the years will show, 

The Poet-forms of stronger hours, 

The vast Republics that may grow, 

The Federations and the Powers ; . . . 

So sleeping, so aroused from sleep 
Thro* sunny decads new and strange, 

Or gay quinquenniads, wo would reap 
The flower and quintessence of change.” 

There is a too-daring luxury in all this! 
There is an excess of certainty about it; 
and yet a terror of uncertainty. As for me, 
I should never sleep if I knew I was wound 
up, like an alarum, to wake at a given time. 
On the other hand, there might be a mis- 
take : the prince might never find his way 
to the palace. No : my anodyne must be 
something far simpler. It must be uncertain 
in the duration of its effects, but it must not 
last longer than while one might stay in an 
easy-chair, or in bej, with decency, and 
without exciting thexoroner to hold an in- 
quest. As for sleeping a century, or five 
centuries — a “ gay quinquenmad ” — it 
seems absurd to go to bed for that : one 
ought to have a proper vault in a cemetery. 
Let us, as Sydney Smith said, take short 
Tiews. Nathaniel Hawthorne maintained 
that what the world at present needed was 
a nap ; and that moderate expression just 
hits off the purpose for which I want some- 
body to discover an anodyne. In the mean- 
while, I am not always thankful to those 
who, in their anxiety to “ save time,” are 
skilful in' shortening the enforced pauses of 
life. I am by no means always desirous to 
make a journey short ; on the contrary, I 
often wish it to last as long as possible ; and 
as for Sunday — if anybody could succeed 
in turning the one which will dawn to-mor- 
row into a sabbatic year, I should thank him 
with every pulse of my being. 


From the Examiner. 

English Travellers and Italian Brigands. A 

Narrative of Capture and Captivity. * By 

W. J. C. Moens. In two vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Mr. Moens tells, in this book, of his life 
among the brigands in the mountains near 
Salerno, as their prisoner until the payment 
of the heavy ransom asked for himself and his 
friend, Mr. Aynsley. The captors having 
abated of their first demands, the ransom 
finally paid, in equal shares by himself and 
Mr. Aynsley, was 5100/. Mr. Aynsley, as 
everybody knows, was the one released to 
find the gold, for payment of which to the 
banditti, Mr. Moens was retained as hostage. 
Here then is a man with a good story to 
tell. It does not follow as a common law 
of nature that he happens to know how 
to tell it ; but for the comfort of all who 
would like to make an honest story about 
robbers, full of adventure, recent and quite 
true, part of their Christmas reading, be it 
known that Mr. Moens does know how to 
tell his tale. He tells it faithfully and 
simply. 

His preface wins the reader by a reality 
of tone free from all fanfaronnade of the 
bookmaker. He disclaims literary preten- 
sions of every sort, only he has something 
to tell, and has endeavoured, he says, to 
tell it “ as simply as possible.” .But he has 
also friends to thank for sympathy and aid, 
and these he thanks in his preface genial- 
ly, adding naturally : “ When I calmly re- 
flect upon the truly noble and unselfish acts 
that have been done in my behalf by so 
many persons, I feej inclined to rejoice in 
my past sufferings and misfortunes.” The suf- 
ferings were at the time often sore and per- 
ilous, but Mr. Moens tells his story without 
any feeble self-commiseration. His account 
has the fulness necessary to the giving of a 
true impression, but there is not a line 
in the book of fine writing. He has 
something to say, and says it without waste 
of energy upon digression into irrelevant 
facts or far-fetched ideas ; and that is the 
only way to make a good book, whether 
one do, or whether one don't, lay claim to 
special literary skill. 

Mr. Moens is joined in the telling of his 
story by the wife, who in her suspense du- 
ring his days of peril, shared his suffering, 
ana was at the centre of the efforts made for 
his release. 
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First, then, it is Mrs. Moens, who tells in 
a chapter or two how their Italian travel 
was begun in Sicily. She records what she 
had heard in Palermo, of the audacity of 
the Sicilian Banditti, and tells how on the 
very day alter their trip to Monte Pelegrino, 
a Sicilian gentleman driving with a friend 
on the same road, was earned off by brig- 
ands. From Palermo the travellers went 
to Messina, Mr. Moens amusing himself with 
photographing. While they were at Mes- 
sina there was an eruption of Etna, and 
Mr. Moens becomes now the diarist of two 
ascents of Etna. On the second ascent 
while taking, from Monte Crisimo, an old 
crater, some photographic views of the two 
craters that were belching steam and smoke, 

Mr. and Mrs. Moens were accosted by 
Sicilian bandits. Seven or eight of them 
armed with guns, says Mr. Moens, 41 came and 
stood close behind me as I had my head under 
the black cloth, while developing the view of 
the lava I had just taken ; and I do not think 
'a photograph was ever taken under more 
disturbing influences.” However, they pre- 
ferred learning the travellers* route, and 
catching them when they had more profita- 
ble luggage than a photographic box. 
Warnecfnext day of the am wish prepared 
for them, Mr. and Mrs. Moens changed their 
route, carefully concealing until the last 
moment the fact that they designed to do so. 

Now it is Mr. Moens who tells how 
they went to Catania, and thence by steam- 
er to Syracuse, where they first met the 
Rev. J.C. Murray Ay nsley and his wife. From 
Syracuse, by the weekly boat, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moens and Air. and Mrs. Aynsley went to- 
gether to Girgcnti. Soon afterwards they 
left Sicily for Naples, and thence on the 
14th of Alay went by rail to Salerno, for a 
visit to the ruins of Paestum, Mr. and Airs. 
Murray Aynsley being still in their compa- 
ny. It was between Salerno and Paestum 
in a carriage with three horses and jingling 
bells, and on a road traversed daily by par- 
ties visiting the temples, that Mr. Moens 
and Air. Aynsley fell among brigands. Two 
Italian gentlemen had been captured on 
the same road only a week before, and on 
the way to Paestum some Italian soldiers, 
without giving any warning of a special 
danger, joined the carriage and rode by its 
side. One of the soldiers remained with 
them during the day while Mr. Moens amus- 
ed himself in taking photograghs of the 
temples. The carriage came, nearly two 
hours later than it had been ordered, to take 
the party back to Salerno, and by that time 
the soldiers were all gone. So they drove 
homeward, jesting about brigands, and af- 


ITALIAN BRIGANDS. 

fee ting terror at all gloomy corners of the 
roadull they were weary of the subject 
Then Airs. Moens, who is journalist here, 
fell asleep, and was roused by Airs. Aynsley** 
exclamation, 44 Here really are the brigands 
at last ! ** A band of thirty of them pointing 
their guns, were dosing round the carriage 
from the fieldson both sides of the road.. They 
required the two gentlemen in the carriage to 
come down, ana when they had done so 
gathered about them and marched off with 
them. Then we read of the anguish of the 
wives. The brigands had promised to restore 
their husbands to them in a quarter of an 
hour. Sometimes, having extorted promises 
of money, they had soliberated captives. The 
carriage remained on the spot. At the end 
of a quarter of an hour, there came up a 
troop of thirty mounted soldiers, to whom 
the forlorn wives cried, 44 The Brigands have 
taken our husbands ! ’* Having learnt which 
way to go, the soldiers galloped off in hot 
pursuit. Time passed and the ladies took 
refuge in a room over the stables of a wretch- 
ed house, from the curious crowd of excited 
peasantry; among whom was the village 
doctor — true Grnen of Italy — vehement 
in his desire that they should let him bleed 
them. 

The diary of Mr. Moens is continued then 
to the deadly disappointment of seeing Air. 
Aynsley return unaccompanied. What story 
he had to tell is told in the first pages of the 
diary of Mr. Moens, which now follows, and 
which begins the very interesting tale of 
life among Italian bmiditti. The captain 
of the band was Gaetw Aianzo, and it was 
not till next day, when he had marched his 
risonerB, with two others caught in the 
elds almost at the same time, far from the 
place of their capture that there was a 
council held upon the subject of ransom. 
Says Mr. Aloens — 

When we heard the sura demanded, we 
looked at each othor with horror — 100,000 du- 
cats, equal to 17,000/. After a few minutes’ con- 
versation with Sentonio, a tall clumsy ruffian 
with black eyes, hair, and beard, Manzo redu- 
ced it to 50,000 ducats, or 8,500/. This snm, 
we said, was ridiculous, out of the question ; 
but we were told, in spite of our protestations 
to the contrary, that we had 2,000,000 ducats 
each, and that we were great lords. We de- 
clared it was no use to trust to our wives to 
raise the money, as they did not speak the lan- 
guage, and that there were few English people 
at Naples, and no one would trust them as for- 
eigners. 

They then agreed to let one of us go for the 
money, and wanted us to decide which it should 
be ; but we, knowing that whichever offered 
himself would be kept back, were silent At last 
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we proposed to draw lots, so I look a small twig 
and broke it in two pieces, a short and a long 
piece, and we arranged that the holder of the 
short one was to remain with the band, and the 
holder of the longer piece was to go and get the 
money for both. I took the pieces of wood, and 
holding ont my hand before me, I said to Mr. 
Avnsley, “ Draw.” He drew ooe, and left the 
other (which was the shorter of the two) in my 
hand. I must confess I felt as if I had been 
drawing for my life, and I had lost. 

I had to make up my mind to my fate at once. 
Mr. Aynsley told me he did not know whether 
he could pay so much. I told him that I could, 
and that I would advance his half for him till 
arrangements could be made. I told him to ap- 
ply to a friend whom I named, a member of the 
Stock Exchange, for 2,500/., which I had left in 
his hands. 1 gave him other little directions, 
and told him to do all he could for my wife, 
placing her under his care. Our conversation 
was interrupted by the captain being called by 
the sentinel to come and look at about 100 sol- 
diers walking along the road below. After a 
few minutes Kir. Aynsley and two men, to whom 
the letters of Luzzo and the other captive were 
given, were hurried away, Mr. Aynsley having 
to write to Luzzo’s house. 

I was put under the charge of four or five men, 
and ordered off to the rear. I turned round and 
saw Mr. Aynsley and his Iwo guides walking 
down the mil. It was a trying moment. I was 
now driven on at a fast pace, and in a minute 
heard the report of a gun, the bullet whizzing 
over my head. This was from the soldiers whom 
Mr. Aynsley met almost immediately after 
leaving us. The brigands answered this, and 
there was a brisk fire. I tried to go off to the 
right, thinking an escape possible, but was turn- 
ed immediately; my foot slipped, and I fell 
down some depth, for the mountain was very 
steep, and a'.l the *tones loose. I was venr much 
shaken, and I thought my arm was broken. I 
could hardly move it, buc I was made to get 
up, and to the cry “ Carre , carre ,” on we went. 

The hill was very high, the base of it covered 
with fir-trees. I looked up, and saw the rest of 
the band lining the top of the hill in skirmish- 
ing order, firing as fast a« they could. The shots 
of the soldiers now came rattling round us as 
we passed from bush to bush one by one ; and 
for a quarter of an hour we had to run the 
gauntlet. At last we got to the bottom of the 
mountain, where we found a rushing torrent ten 
yards wide ; the fire was too hot for hesitation, 
so one by one the brigands waded over. I had 
to follow ; on I went, the water up to my waist, 
rushing, foaming over the stones, and the bul- 
lets splashing into it on all sides of me. I do 
believe the soldiers took special aim at me, the 
tallest of the party. My death would no doubt 
hive saved th?m considerable trouble. Had it 
not been for my stick, I should have been car- 
ried away by tne force of the stream ; as it was, 
I had to cross in an oblique direction, landing 
on the other side only two yards above a water- 
fall of some height. The brigand who followed 
me was washed down, and went head over heels 


over the fall, but he was not much hurt, and 
scrambled out below. The others passed over 
safely, and we hurried up the steep ascent over 
the other side for some considerable distance till 
we were concealed among the trees, and safe from 
the fire of the troops. 1 thanked God for my es- 
cape from my rescuers, and felt anything but 
charitably disposed towards their rulers, who 
ought years ago to have cleared their country 
from these ruffians, instead of leaving them 
alone till they carried off an Englishman. 

We rested among the trees until nightfall. At 
sunset we saw about two hundred soldiers in a 
body ascending the opposite bank by a path from 
the stream. They cheered as they marched 
along. I turned to the brigands and said, * Yon 
have lost some comrades.” They did not choose 
to admit this. After dark some more shots were 
heard, and the band was surprised again. The 
other prisoners managed to escape — lucky fel- 
lows — they were but small fry, and were for- 
gotten in the excitement of the fight ; but the 
greatest care was taken of me. 1 was never al- 
lowed a chance for a moment. 

We shall not spoil the interest of the book 
by telling the adventures and experiences it 
relates so well. One illustration we may 
give of the degree of hardship endured. 

The first week we were supplied at intervals 
of two or three days with a small quantity of 
meat half cooked. I came in for the under-done 
portions, for nothing an Italian dislikes so much 
as crudely cooked meat. No bread was procu- 
rable, with the exception of a very small piece 
of rye bread. This tasted to me most de- 
licious, for with the exception of two mouthfuls 
of maize bread, we had had none for a fortnight. 
There was great grumbling at the diet, for we 
only had enough just to keep us from starving. 
I thought that here I might manage to wash a 
little, and commenced by taking off my boots 
in order to begin with my feet. I had washed 
one and was doing the same to the other, when 
that wretched Scope rushed at me and began 
hitting me with a stick he picked up, because I 
did not immediately put my sock on to my wet 
foot. I did not pay the slightest attention to him, 
and wiped my foot dry, and then put on my sock 
and boot, he continuing to strike me all the time. 
I told him that it did not hurt me, and I sup- 
posed it amused him (remembering an anecdote 
told once by a noble earl in the House of Lords 
with excellent effect), and I recommended him to 
take care what he did or I should complain to 
the captain. The others took my part, and 
though he did not repeat the offence he often 
threatened me, and I rehlly was frequently in 
fear of my life by reason or his brutal disposi- 
tion. One blow raised the skin on my forefinger, 
and I suppose the stick must have been in contact 
with some decayed matter. The wound became 
troublesome, and did not heal for three weeks, 
when I got some bread and made a poultice for 
it. The captain did not return at the end of the 
week, as he had promised ; all the money was 
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gone, and no food came for three days. I was 
so hungry that I begged for some of the raw 
fat, three weeks old, that they had kept for the 
purpose of greasing their boots ! This I forced 
down my throat, after masticating for a quar- 
ter-of-an-hour, but at the end of that time it 
was just as clammy as at first. I three times 
ate a little of this fearfully rancid stuff. At last 
one night, half a sheep was sent up to me, 
which four of the men took down again to cook, 
for Pavone, who stopped with me, would not 
have a fire made where we were. The greedy 
wretches cooked and ate nearlr all of it, putting 
a quantity away in their pockets, and brought 
up a Jjttle to Pavone, but only gave to me a 
scraped legbone which Scope threw in my face, 
hurtting me a good deal , it was perfectly raw, 
and had but very few signs of meat about it. I 
gnawed at this in the dark like a dog, eating as 
much of the sinewy appendages as I could 
manage to find and to bite ; I then put it by 
also after the manner of dogs, till the morning, 
being too famished to lose so precious a mor- 
sel ; but that dear brute Scope seeing it, took it 
away to see if he could make anything of it, 
though he had plenty of meat in his pocket, 
and finding notning on it threw it at my head 
again. Not a morsel would the others give me ; 
for two more days I had to go without food, 
or to take the raw and stinking fat again ! Each 
day I had been getting weaker, and weaker, till at 
last my voice failed me, and I could only speak 
in the lowest whisper, as at last I lay stretched 
on the ground praying for death. On the morn- 
ing of the 30th July Malone and Vicenzio were 
sent to get food at all hazards, for they saw I 
was in a bad state, and they all (particularly 
Pavone) were getting very queer for want of 
something to eat, but no one was so ill as I 
was. At about ten o’clock we heard a low 
whistle above us, and I saw Antonio com- 
ing down with something in his handkerchief 
6lungon his gun. When he came to where Pa- 
vone was sitting he turned two loaves and a 
number of pears out of his pocket. I was so 
excited at the sight of this that I burst into 
tears at the goodness of God in sending food 
when I had quite given up hopes of life. I was 
too weak to go to the bread, and Antonio 
brought me three pears. I tried to say “ pane,” 
but I could not manage it, so pointed at t)ie 
bread, which they gave me immediately ; and 
by eating a small quantity at a time I soon felt 
better, and by the evening recovered my voice. 

And here is an account of the passing of 
the prisoner out of the hands of his captors : 

t 

Though I had been promised that the guides 
would comeat daybreak to take me away, five, 
six, seven o’clock came without their appear- 
ance, and I was in despair. Guange and Ca- 
tane were with me, the former asking me not to 
speak of him at Naples, for he was well known 
there. I told him he need not fear my saying 
anything that would hurt him, for the authori- 
ties knew much more of him than I did, as I 


did not know whether he was called by a nick- 
name or not. 

All at once, at about half-past seven, to my 
intense joy, Tedesco, Visconti’s old shephhra, 
walked up from the place where Manzo and the 
others were. He was so pleased to see me that 
he would kiss me, and I had not the heart to 
refuse him. My first question was to inquire 
all about my wife, and 1 was deeply thankful 
to learn that she was quite well and had es- 
caped all malaria fever, which is so prevalent 
in Naples in summer. He told me that he had 
been hunting everywhere for the band since 
the night of Sunday, the 20th, when the 3,00QL 
were paid. He had a companion to help him 
to carry the money, which weighed nearly for- 
ty pounds, and was as much as they could car- 
ry up the mountains ; and that it was a most 
dangerous task, although they had been prom- 
ised the protection of both the Italian and Eng- 
lish Governments. They had run the greatest 
danger from the troops, who would certainly, 
he said, have shot them had theycaught them car- 
rying money to the brigands. He told me that 
he was worn out with the fatigue and hunger 
he had undergone during the last six days, not 
having slept once in a house all that time ; and 
that he would have given up the search for the 
band had he not fallen in with them this morn- 
ing, though he had vowed not to return with- 
out me. Last night he had slept on the other 
side of the mountain opposite us, not having 
the slightest idea that we were so close to him. 

He now went back to Manzo, and sent an old 
woman, who proved to be Manzo’s mother, to 
me ; she had brought a small loaf of white 
bread and a little omelette for me, which lux- 
uries seemed to be most delicious after the 
coarse fare I had been subjected to lately. It 
seemed very curious seeing any one in woman's 
dress, to which I had been a stranger for so long 
a time. 

When the old lady went away, Manzo came 
to me, and sitting down, asked me what I 
should say to the Prefect when he .questioned 
me about his band. I told him that I should 
tell him that he and his band of about thirty 
men had been a match for an army of 10,000 
men, and that he had proved himself the clev- 
erer of the two. This pleased him immensely, 
and he quite rubbed his nands with glee, and im- 
mediately gave me two rings, which I put on my 
fingers in brigand fashion. Contrary to his usual 
practice, he did not caution me against telling 
about the band and their proceedings, which 
greatly surprised me, for the Viscontis had 
been cautioned and threatened in the most vio- 
lent manner should they say a word. 

lie now returned to his men, and I heard the 
chinking sound of their counting money, which 
I suppose was the sum he was to receive, which 
I heard mentioned the day before. At about 
eleven o’clock Manzo asked me if I should like 
to go ; so I threw away all the warm clothing I 
had been carrying about with me so long, tied 
up in a handkerchief, and which had served me 
as a pillow at night since the 19th June. In 
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answer to my inquiries, Manzo informed me 
that he was well satisfied with the amount we 
had paid him. My macintosh coat I put in 
my pocket, and refusing the proffered kisses, 
shoot hands all around with tnem, they part- 
ing with me in the most friendly way pos- 
sible. Generoso added another to my stock 
of rings, making the number five. I recom- 
mended Manzo, for the future, not to take 
foreigners, but to confine his attention to his 
own countrymen, which would prove far better 
for him ; for when a foreigner was taken it 
was in all the papers in the world and it com- 
pelled the Government to send so many sol- 
diers that the brigands had very little chance 
of escapng capture. 

I now stepped forward, accompanied by 
Tedesco and the mother of Manzo, all the 
brigands wishing me a pleasant journey, wav- 
ing their arms to me while in sight. They 
were 60 on lost to view in the wood, and I 
walked on a free man, having been a captive in 
their hands 102 days, all which time 1 never 
entered any description of house, sleeping al- 
ways in the open air on the hard ground ! 

It was ofce of those fearfully hot days, when, 
in a southern clime, everything looks copper- 
coloured, and when the slightest motion re- 
quires great exertion ; but we had a long 
journey before us, and it was desirable to get 
to Giffone before dark, so on we went in the 
broiling sun. I felt this very much, for when 
I was with the band I had never walked once 
in the sun. Walking in the daytime was only 
attempted when in a dense forest, where it was 
impossible for the rays of the sun to penetrate. 
Up hill and down dale we walked ; it seemed so 
curious to be able to walk in so open a manner, 
and from habit I kept looking round to see if 
any one were watching our motions. Tedesco 
gave me a piece of chocolate, which my late 
brother captive, Visconti, had kindly sent to 
me. He had often done so before, but the 
brigands had always eaten it, and never told 
me anything about it. Shirts, too, were sent 
up two or three times ; but these in the same 
way had never reached me, but were worn by 
the lucky men who fell in with the guides. 

I was in a desperate plight as regards dress ; 
and though I cared little about my appearance 
when in the woods, I did not Quite like show- 
ing myself at Giffone. I had, however, to put 
on a good face, and make the best of it. My 
trousers were all in tatters from catching in 
the brambles and bushes, and hanging in rib- 
bons at the feet. My coat was covered with 
the fat and grease of the meat that I had had 
to carry in the pocket ; and all the lining of 
the skirts was torn to shreds ; while constantly 
sleeping and lying on the dirty ground had 
quite changed the original colour and pattern 
of the cloth. My wide-awake was dirty and 
torn. My shirt I had worn day and night 
since the 19th June; and my boots were 
all broken, and many of the seams unstitched. 
I am quite certain that none of my friends 
would have been able to recognize me ; but I 
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cheered myself [with the news that a large 
warm bath would be ready for me on my ap- 
pearance at Signor Visconti's house, where 
my friends had sent everything that I blight 
require*ln the shape of dress. 

It is almost unnecessary to describe the state 
of my body. I was covered with sores from 
the effect of the vermin, through the brigands 
having steadily refused to allow me to remove 
my clothing for washing purposes, and never 
allowing me to stop at a stream, for fear of 
the troops coming upon us before I could re- 
arrange my dress. 


From the Saturday Review. 

ALPINE TRAVELLING IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

Nothing is more common in the upper 
valley of the Rhone than to pick up 
English money of all dates. It is, indeed, 
not English money alone that is picked up, 
as no country supplies a richer field for the 
numismatist who is curious in the coinage 
of any European country. The reason is 
plain ; the Simplon was one main road for 
pilgrims going to Rome, and, as usual, they 
left coins of their several ages and coun- 
tries on the way. Now in these days we 
look upon the passage of the Alps as quite 
a holiday business ; we climb over them or 
drive over them; we expect soon to be 
whirled through them by an express train. 
It was not so in past times. Doubtless the 
business was then a much more serious one. 
That there was no passable road could 
be no matter of just complaint, when there 
was probably nothing that we should call a 
passable road between any two towns of 
England, France, or Germany. But, 
whether just ground of complaint or not, 
certainly the lack of roads must have made 
all travelling a more formidable business 
than it is now, and must have made Alpine 
travelling the most formidable of all. But 
this is not all. The taste for such travelling 
had not arisen ; nobody crossed or climbed the 
Alps for pleasure ; those who did it, did it 
as a hard necessity ; the affairs of their na- 
tion or their community, or the welfare of 
their own souls, led them to the effort, but, 
as far as any pleasure was concerned, 
they would muen rather have stayed at 
home. Here lies the main difference be- 
tween modern and mediaeval travelling ; 
the one is a matter of pleasure, the other 
was a matter of business. The nations of 
Europe had, in those days, in one way less, 
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and in another more, intercourse with one 
another than they have now. Setting aside 
mercantile travellers in both periods, there 
can be no doubt that the number of persons 
who travelled then because they had real 
business to travel about was much larger 
than it is now. Diplomacy then required 
much more moving about than it does now. 
Much that can be done now by a single 
messenger carrying a bag by railway, some- 
times even by a single flash of the telegraph 
wires, then involved tedious journeys to and 
fro on thepart of diplomatic agents them- 
selves. Kings too, at least in England and 
Germany , never stayed long in one place, and 
ambassadors had sometimes to hunt them 
from one corner of their kingdoms to another. 
Again, when the King of England was sov- 
ereign of nearly half France, when the 
King of Germany was also Roman Em- 
peror, a vast deal of going to and fro fol- 
lowed between people wno, though in a 
manner fellow-subjects, were not, any the 
more for that, fellow-countrymen. But the 
main causes for going about in those days 
arose out of the ecclesiastical condition of 
the times. The doctrine of pilgrimages did 
a great deal. The belief that it was a good 
work to go to Jerusalem or Rome or Can- 
terbury or Compostella took a great many 
people to all those places who now would 
not travel at all, ana caused a great many 
others to travel, as a matter of the gravest 
business, who would now travel 6nly as a 
matter of amusement. But even more was 
done by the dependence of all the church- 
men of Western Europe on the See of 
Rome. It was the policy of the Popes to 
draw the ecclesiastics of all nations as much 
as possible to the common centre. Arch- 
bishops, for instance, were made to go in 
person to receive the pallium. All sorts of 
suits and appeals came before the Pope and 
the Papal Courts, and involved a prodigious 
amount of going to and fro. The great prin- 
ciple of Papal government — one perhaps 
not peculiar to Papal Government — seems 
to have been to be always inquiring into 
everything and never to settle anything. 
The unlucky disputants had to send dep- 
uties after deputies, the Popes themselves 
sent legates after legates, till half Europe 
had been traversed a score of times in some 
.dispute between this and that monastery, 
or between this Bishop and his Chapter. 
When we remember how the the ecclesi- 
astical corporations of those days were al- 
ways quarrelling, and how every quarrel 
involved running backwards and forwards 
from Rome to Scotland or Norway or Por- 
tugal, we shall easily see that the amount of 


travelling with real business in view "was in- 
comparably greater than it is now. The 
men sent on such errands were very often 
shrewd and observant persons who made 
the most of their opportunity. They did not 
travel, as men do now, for amusement or 
because it was the fashion; they did not 
travel, as men did in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with the set purpose 
of improving and enlarging their minds ; 
but there can be no doubt that ’their minds 
were greatly enlarged and improved by the 
process. It was then impossible to scamper 
through a country, and the very tediousness 
of the journey rendered it more profitable. 
The churchmen of Western Europe formed 
one great brotherhood, and the English 
monk or canon who had business at Rome 
was entertained by, or fell in with, numbers 
of his brethren in France, Burgundy, and 
Lombardy. The most intelligent classes in 
each country were ^brought Far more into 
contact with one another than «they are 
now ; and the common use of the Latin 
language made them hardly strangers to 
one another. There was more mutual 
ignorance among the mass of each nation 
than there is now ; but there was far more 
mutual knowledge among those who mainly 
engrossed the learning and transacted the 
public business of the age. 

But of pure taste for the picturesque, at 
any rate of taste for mountain scenery, we 
find not a trace. Indeed this whole class 
of feeling is very modern. Lord Macaulay 
has some remarks upon the subject which 
are true as far as they go, but which do not 
touch the root of the matter. He graph- 
ically contrasts the horror with which people 
looked at the Scotch mountains a hundred 
and fifty years back, and the delight with 
which people look at them now. People 
could not admire them as long as, besides 
the risk of breaking one’s neck, there was 
the further risk of being robbed and mur- 
dered by Highland marauders. No doubt 
this is perfectly true as regards a large 
class. But it is not the whole truth. First 
of all, there is now, and there was not then, 
a class to whom the risk of a broken neck 
is positively attractive, and whom the risk, 
in some parts of the world, of being robbed 
and murdered, does not wholly deter. Sec- 
ondly. in cases where mountain scenery 
could always be admired without danger, 
people used not to care about it, and now 
they do. Save when the French armies were 
there in 1798, there has not been for ages 
anpr risk of being robbed or murdered on the 
Minster Terrace at Bern. People of all 
classes and all nations stand there and ad- 
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mire the Alps. But the old Bernese pa- 
tricians did not care to look at them. 
They made their windows look into the 
street, and turned the less honourable 
parts* of their houses towards the Jungfrau 
and her companions. 

Alpine travelling then, in old times, was 
in no way a pleasure, but pre-eminently a 
toil. A mountain was a thing which it took 
a great deal of trouble to get up and down, 
and where, when you had got to the top, 
you were frightfully cold. One need not 
pick out an exceptional case like the terrible 
passage of Mount Cenis over the snow of 
January by the Emperor Henry the Fourth, 
his Queen, and her new-born child. He 
would be a hardy mountaineer even now 
who would undertake such a journey, unless 
a soul or an Empire were at stake. Take 
more ordinary cases. In 959, ASlfsige, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, set out for Rome 
to seek for his pallium. Our best historian 
tells us, in a matter-of-fact way, that he 
died of the ice and snow among the Alps. 
There is some American story in which 
44 another Judge has been- lost by bees ” is 
recorded as the most commonplace event in 
the world. Perhaps in the tenth century, 
44 another Bishop has been lost in the snow ” 
struck people as not a whit more wonderful. 
To be sure, later and more romantic 
writers make a miracle of it. The Arch- 
bishop had trodden irreverently on the 
tomb of a Sainted predecessor; so his feet 
got so cold that nothing could warm them 
except being plunged into the bowels of 
newly-slain horses, and even that could 
not save him. But let us take the 
feelings of an Alpine traveller in the 
twelfth century as recorded by him- 
self. John of Bremble, Monk of Christ 
Church, a clever man of business, a shrewd 
observer, and a humorous describer, goes 
to Rome, and that not once or twice merely, 
in the course of the interminable quarrel 
between Archbishop Baldwin and his monks 
about the foundation of the College at 
Hackington. Brother John writes to the 
Subprior, and sets forth how he felt at the 
top of 44 Mons Jovis” or the Great Saint 
Bernard. He looked up indeed to the 
heavens of the mountains, and looked down 
on the hell of the valleys, and so far felt him- 
self nearer heaven, and thought that his pray- 
ers were more sure to be heard. But let no 
one fancy that Brother John looked on the 
mountains as heavenly, or like heaven, in 
any sense but that of physical elevation. 
Not at all ; when he begins to pray, he uses 
the exactly opposite comparison. He prays 
that he may be restored to his brethren that 
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he may warn them never to come to this 
place of torment 44 For I may well,” he goes 
on, 44 call it a place of torment, where the 
marble of ice makes a pavement of the stony 
earth, where you cannot plant your foot 
firmly, where you cannot set it down at all 
without danger, and in a wonderful way, 
you cannot stand on the slippery surface, 
and you fall down on certain death if you 
slip.” John of Bremble, though an Alpine 
traveller, had certainly no claim to a place 
among the members of the Alpine club. 
He was a man of business, going across the 
Alps on business, and, even on Mons Jovis, 
he wanted to write home to his brethren at 
Canterbury. So he put his hand in his bag 
to take out his inkstand ; but his ink was 
all frozen, and his hand was too benumbed 
to write. His beard was thick with ice; 
his very breath was turned into ice as it 
came out of his mouth. So he got away 
from the place of torment as fast as he 
could, and nis spirits seem not to have come 
back to him till, after going, as he says, 
through a thousand deaths, he found him- 
self at Rome. 

Now it must in fairness be added that 
John of Bremble’s journey, like the Em- 
eror Henry’s, was made in the winter; 
ut there is surely here enough to show 
that he would not have greatly enjoyed an 
Alpine ascent, even in the midst of summer. 
But then Kings of the Romans and Monks 
of Christ Church, travelling with serious 
objects in view, could not choose their time 
like holiday travellers, and had to cross in 
winter or summer as might happen. Fred- 
erick Barbarossa crossed, in quite another 
part, and in an opposite direction from 
either Henry or Jonn of Bremble, in the 
beginning of September, on his return from 
his coronation at Rome. In this case Lord 
Macaulay’s view is fully realized. We do 
not know what Frederick or his historian 
Bishop Otto might have thought of the 
Alps if they could have contemplated them 
in safety ; they clearly looked on them with 
simple horror when they were set upon by 
robbers or patriots, as we please to call 
them, in a narrow pass not far from Verona. 
The mountains are to Otto in such a case 
something very dreadful indeed. We hear 
of the 44 fauces montium, saxumque fortis- 
simum prope in dcclivo fupis inaccessibilem 
servans viam ; ” of a 44 rupes, eminentia 
sua terribilis, et fragosis locis saxorumque 
asperitate quasi inaccessibilis.” The same 
rock again is held to be 44 cunctis mortalibus 
impermeabilis, solis avibus pervia ” — 44 tan- 
ta fuit saxi eminentia, tanta fuit hispid® 
rupis scabrosa malitia” No doubt all this 
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was very awkward when military operations 
Lad to be carried on in such places, and 
when Caesar and his fortunes depended on 
the result of those operations. Bishop Otto 
does not seem, like Brother John, even 
to have felt for his inkstand ; the Alps 
were to him simply a place from which it 
was a great matter to get away alive. 

Yet these men were the very opposite to 
stupid or unobservant. The wideness and 
keenness of Otto’s view of things is won- 
derful in his age, and would be honourable 
in any a<?e. And, if any man ever went 
through the world with his eyes wide open, 
it was John of Bremble. He may be said 
to be the hero of Mr. Stubbs's second vol- 
ume of documents of the reign of Richard 
the First. He is one of those writers who, 
by their fierce denunciations of the iniqui- 
ties of the Roman Court, make us some- 
times wonder that the Reformation did not 
come sooner. As with every other honest 
Englishman or German, as with St. Thomas ! 
of Canterbury among the foremost, the name ' 
of Roman is, as in the days of Liudprand, 
a synonym for everything that was bad. 
Exeter Hall itself might learn new flow- 
ers of anti-Papal rhetoric from many a de- 
vout monk or priest of the twelfth and thir- 1 
teenth centuries. But the truth is that this t 
vehemence of language proves nothing, or 
rather it proves the intense faith with which 
they believed in the ideal Papal supremacy. 
They took the divine authority of $he See 
of Rome so thoroughly for granted, it so 
little occurred to them that it was a thing 
which could possibly be spoken against, that 


any amount of reviling of the concrete 
Pope, and still more of nis concrete minia- 
1 ters, in no way affected their devotion to 
the ideal Papacy. It is the old story of 
Papirius offering Jupiter the cup of mimed 
wine ; irreverence, whether in a Papirius, & 
John of Bremble, or a Spurgeon, by no 
means implying unbelief, but rather the 
most undoubting faith. They are all so 
sure of their position that they may take 
liberties. For it is not only witn the Pope 
that John of Bremble takes liberties. He 
was undoubtedly a devout man, bat he 
| jokes on the subject of his very prayers, and 
brings in a Scriptural allusion on a very 
solemn subject in a way which many people 
would now think highly irreverent He 
did not really think that he was nearer 
heaven, or that his prayers were more likely 
1 to be heard, on the top of the Great St 
I Bernard than on the level ground of Can- 
terbury. Our modern notion is to treat 
religion and all that concerns it with a kind 
of distant respect. To a medieval monk 
religion and all that concerned it were his 
profession, the daily business of his life, 
something that was anything but distant to 
him. If a good man, he believed fervently 
and practised conscientiously ; but his re- 
ligious belief and religious practice had 
nothing mysterious about them ; they were 
everyday matters of which he was alwavi 
thinking and talking, and on which he could 
therefore venture a joke without danger to 
his soul’s health or the possibility of scandal 
among his brethren. 


LITTLE FEET. 

Little feet, so glad and gay, 

Making music all the day; 

Tripping merrily along, 

Filling all my heart with song ; 

Well I love your music Bweet; 

Patter, patter, little feet. 

Sometimes anxious, I would know 
Just what way these feet must go ; 
Praying oft that all be fair, 

No thorns, no roughness anywhere ; 

That flow'rs may spring their steps to greet 
Patter, patter, little feet. 


But then I think that some have trod 
Through thorns and briers the nearer God ; 
Though weak in faith, still I would dare 
To offer up the earnest prayer 
That Christ would choose whate'er is meet; 
Patter, patter, little feet. 

I press them in my hands to-night, 

And kiss them with a new delight, 

Believing that where’er they go, 

My tender Lord will lead them so, 

They’ll walk, at length, the golden street, 
Patter, patter, little feet. 

Rochester, Nov. 12, 1865. Rural New-Yorker. 
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From ike Churchman* Family Magnate.' 

MR. AND MISS SEWELL. 

AUTHORS OF HAWEESTOEE, MAST HERBERT, ETC. 

Thoroughly to appreciate the influence' 
which has been exercised upon religious 
creeds by works of fiction, it is necessary to go : 
back about one quarter of a century, when 1 
a party was flourishing in the Church of 
England peculiarly adapted to receive aid 
from the hands of the imagination. We 
mean the Anglo-Catholic party ; which, bas- 
ed on a solid substratum of historical truth j 
in the teaching of men of sense and learning, 
was nothing more than a society for the 
promotion* of classical tableaux vivants and 1 
ecclesiastical masquerades among empty- 1 
headed youpg vicars and sentimental or de- 
signing young ladies. The whole of this sec- 
tion — the dressy section of the High Church I 
party, as it may be called — dwelt with fer- 
vour upon the piety and poetry of the mid- 
dle ages ; and nlled their minds with images 
of knightly saints and holy abbots ; of con- 
secrated maids and pale young priests ; of 
picturesque monasteries, deep hidaen among 
woods and waters, and wave-washed con- 


considerable ; and a reputation for austeri- 
ty, which was never proved to be groundless, 
added greatly to the strength of hie position, 
and caused certain minor deficiencies in 
both his scholarship and his judgment to be 
generally overlooked. In philosophy he was 
a staunch Platonist, and from his lavourite 
author had derived, not only (he foundations 
of his own religious creed, but even a man- 
ner of speaking, and, we might almost add, 
a peculiar intonation, which all who knew 
him must remember. When he laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of some favourite 
pupil, and spoke to him in that appealing 
and persuasive voice which he could com- 
mand at will, none who heard him could fail 
to be reminded of the well-known 'oaX l> fiXc 
Tl/ivhuv in which Socrates so often addresses 
his disciple in the dialogue “ De Republica.” 
In theology, Mr. Sewell was the champion 
— perhaps the greatest champion it has ever 
had — of that via media, the history whereof 
has lately been written by Dr. Newman. 
Far more than either Fusey, or Palmer, or 
Wilberforce, or Keble, or Williams, did Se- 
well for the cause he loved. But it was no use. 
The stone was doomed to be rolled down 


vents, on the rocks “ of Holy Isle or Lindis- 
fariie." As auxiliaries to this wing of the 
Anglican host, uprose on every side a mul- 
titude of ecclesiastical novels : like the min- 
strels, the jugglers, and the fortune-tellers, 
who followed in the wake of a great feudal 
army. Foremost among the writers whoso 
amusing and interesting •stories were dedi- 
cated to the surplice and the altar, were the 
lady and gentleman whose name stands at 
the head of this article. But before we pro- i 
ceed to give an account of their contribu- 
tions to the cause, we may be permitted to ! 
pay a passing tribute to the genius of that 
celebrated man the Rev. William 8ewell, 
formerly senior Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, subsequently the Principal of Rad- 
ley College, an institution which he himself 
founded, and now, with blighted hopes and 
broken fortunes, gazing sadly upon the 
wreck of that noble vessel, of whose crew 
he was so zealous a member. 

We remember Mr. Sewell well. Twenty 
years ago he occupied as influential a posi- 
tion in the University of Oxford as any 
man then living. He was senior Tutor and 
virtually Dictator of one of its largest col- 
leges. His undoubted eloquence, his uner- 
ring logic, which would not be denied, and 
his general intellectual powers, more than 
justified the admiration entertained for him 
by a host of undergraduate disciples. His 
conciliating manners, when he chose to as- 
sume them ; his native humour, which was 


the hill again, as often as it was rolled up. 

| The Anglican id^ea, after struggling manlul- 

* ly to take root in this inclement climate, con- 
| tessed itself a practical failure. The fact is, it 
I was too true to work. There was not sufli- 

cient alloy in it to make it a current sove- 
| reign. It was so narrow a path that only 
ecclesiastical bricklayers could walk along 
it without becoming giddy. And it has 
now given place to a debased but more use- 
| fill working form of High Churcbism, which 
it is greatly to its credit to have made possi- 
ble, and to have prepared men’s minds lor 
accepting. It was, however, at the mo- 
ment when this via media seemed upon the 
point of triumphing, that Mr. Sew til did 
that which alone entitles him to a place in 
this article — he wrote the novel of “Haw- 
kestone.* 

This work was published anonymously; 
and it is a curious circumstance — eurious, 
at least, when we think of this gentleman 
as he now is — that it was generally attrib- 
uted to Mr. Gladstone. Those were the 
days when “ Gladstone upon Church and 
State ” was still a text-book with the High 
Church Tory party ; and it is, therefore, 
not surprising that a tale which represented 
their ideal both in religion and m politics 
should have been assigned to its author. 
However, the supposition was an error ; and 
the truth gradually becoming known, added 

• greatly, of course, to Mr. Sewell's reputa- 
tion among all those persons whose view* 
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coincided with his hero's — the pattern passed, before he fell in with the fair 
Christian genteman whom “ Ernest Vil- Pauline, and who, now that the latter is 
lien ” was intended to represent. . dead, appears to be in a fair way ot return* 

If 44 Hawkestone ” was unduly admired ing her sway over his heart. She. bov* 
at the time as a perfect exposition of the ever, will not marry a heretic, nor he a 
Anglican theory, and of the duties of lay- Romanist. It is on Villiers* supposed at- 
men towards the Church* it has been undu- tachment to her, that the emissaries of the 
ly neglected since, regarded purely as a work Church of Rome still rely for e fleeting his 
of fiction The plot, indeed, is too intricate, conversation. 

and too imperfectly worked out, to be entitled The town of Hawkestone is described u 
to the highest praise. But in the course of the a prosperous manufacturing place, in which 
story oc* ur passages of as brilliant writing, all things most hateful to the Anglo-Catho- 
and scenes of as strong dramatic interest, lie and Tory mind, do flourii-h and abound: 
as are to be found in the best contemporary Dissent, Evangelicism, Romanism, com- 
novelist'. The hero is a young English mercial speculation, radicalism, Pevlite 
gentleman, heir to an entailed estate, who cooservatikn, and Mechanics' Institutes 
at the opening of the novel is residing in Nor far from the town lies •* the Forest,* 
Italy m < lose attendance upon his invalid formerly what the name implies, but now 
father; General Villiers, a man of irritable given up to iron-foundries and other works; 
and despotic temperament, who tries his son's inhabited by a race of men little better 
patience to the utmost While in this situ- than savages, churchlets, godless, and law- 
ation, young Villiers falls in love with, aid less. Such is the neighbourhood which 
privately marries, the daughter of an Ital- Villiers is to reform and regenerate. All 
lan market-gardener, who >s made a reduced these elements of evil are sketched by Mr. 
nobleman to accommodate the fastidiousness Sewell with a master's hand. His ur- 
of Vitliers, who could never have east e\es easing upon popular Protestantism are per- 
of affection upon any one but a born lady, haps too bitter. His invective*, again*! the 
It so happened that before Villiers became Church of Rome are perhaps too violent 
acquainted with her, she had been beloved But it is impossible to deny the wit, the 
by his father's valet, an Englishman, but a power, aud the general fidelity of the 
Jesuit spy of the worst stamp, who, render- whole picture. Ttie rector of Hawkestone 
ed furious by the loss, swears the most is a paralytic. The curate is a Low Cuurch- 
deadly vengeance against his master's son, man, one Bentley, a well meaning but 
which he is occupied in carrying out to the weak man, who is the innocent cause of 
last day of his life. He begins well by Villiers becoming mixed up with an out- 
spiriting away Villiers' infant child, after break in the forest aforesaid, where he is fie- 
lds mother had died of a decline, and there- sieged by a furious mob for five hours, and 
by throwing the unfortunate widower into is ultimately rescued by a troojp of dragoons, 
a violent fever, which brought him to the just as the floor of the room in which the 
ibrink of the grave. On his recovery he re- little garrison is assembled is burning under 
turned to England, and his father, who had their feet. The whole of this scene — the 
been dead some time, having disinherited events in the forest which led to it ; the 
him, he took service in the army. But meetings of the rioters ; the attack and de- 
this episode of his life is very briefly hur- fence of the inn ; and the escape from fire 
ried over- The disinheriting turns out to which concludes it — are, we make bold 
be illusory; and tbe second act of the to say, equal to anything of the kind in 
drama finos Villiers seated on his ancestral the English language. We are sure our 
acres at Hawkestone Priory. readers will thank us for giving them a few 

During Villiers' sojourn in Italy, he had extracts in confirmation of this eulogy, 
been exposed to all the artifices which th»* We are to suppose the mob — not indeed a 
Roman Church knows how to employ for mere mob, but to some extent drilled and 
the sake of gaining converts. But he had stood disciplined drawn up in front of the hotel 
firm against them all, and was only the more and demanding the surrender of certain ob- 
penetrated with a profound sense ofthedis- noxious persons sheltered within it. Villiers 
honesty and wickedness which Popery in its has spoken to them, at first with some little 
worst forms encourages and uses. At the effect, but finally to bring upon himself only 
same time, there is a certain Lady Eleanor, * tempest of stones and hisses, 
a beautiful cousin, residing not far from 

Hawkestone, and still a member of the Rom- « * Now then,’ be said to Brown, ‘all ofyoa 
ieh Church, between whom and Villiers to your posts ! ' He drew his bead within tbs 
some love passages would seem to have window, cloned down the sash, and begged Be- 
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▼an to put up the mattresses against it again, so 
as to leave a space from which, with his own 
pistols, he could command the entraace. It 
was the only window in the house where this 
was possible. ‘ Now go to tlte side walls. Charge 
the men to keep their fire as I have ordered, and 
on no account to Are promiscuously, where they 
may hurt women or children. Ask Mrs. Bon- 
sor to come to me : it will initiate hor in her du- 
ties to put a little lint on this hurt, which is a 
mere trifle.* It was done chiefly to relieve her 
mind i»y giving her some occupation ; and the 
poor woman was aroused from the stupor of 
terror into which she had fallen, and began to 
bustle about, with Mary, for lint and rags, 
pleaded with^the thought of beirffe useful, aud 
relieved from much of her apprehension for the 
future by finding that the wound was of so little 
moment. Meanwhile, the firing of the pist il 
was the signal for the first attack. Twelve huge 
savage foundrymen, each wielding an enormous 
crowbar, with which they break open their fur- 
naces, detached themselves from the front of the 
mob, and advanced to the door. Two blows 
were levelled on it, but f died to demolish it, but 
as the third man was poising bis bar, and lev- 
elling against the lock, eight tongues of flame 
leaped out of the side walls, amidst a volume of 
smoke and discharge of musketry. , The smoke 
cleared off. Six of the ringleaders were dead 
upon the ground: two others had been wound- 
eti ; and amidst a yell, partly of terror and sur- 
prise, and parti v of fury, the whole mass of as- 
sailants had recoiled, and left the space in front 
of the inn quite clear. 

“ ‘ l will make one more effort,* said Villiers, 
gazing from the window oil the sad sight be- 
neath him. 4 They have obeyed me well — 
have singled out the ringleaders, and marked 
them 1. may be that Heaven will stib touch 
their hearts, and we may be spared more of this 
frightful bloodshed.* Ho threw up the window 
again, and endeavoured to make himself heard. 
But thejnoincnt he appeared the uproar became 
terrific ;* several shots were fired at him, amidst 
a vollov of stones; and Sevan dragged him back 
into the room. » 

* 4 * It is hopeless,* he said. 1 When blood has 
once been shed, a mob becomes a monster of 
ferocity. The battle must be fought out. Bear 
me witness that I liave done all in my power to 
sptre life.* 

44 Ho had no time, however, to say more. 
The assailants had consulted together and gath- 
ering themselves in a dense column, they 
rushed, with a hideous cry, up to the front of 
the bouse. Once more the fire from the flank- 
ing walls opened upon them, and every shot 
told. Villiers himself, from his post at the win- 
dow, fixed upon the most conspicuous of the 
assailants, and his aim rarely missed. From 
the attics the boys hurled down their paving- 
stones upon a mass of heads on which every 
missile did execution. The women themselves, 
kindled with the excitement, now joined in the 
defence ; and arming themselves with kettles of 
boiling water, and pails of scalding liquor from 


the brew house, poured them upon the eyes and 
faces of the pitmen, till they shrieked with ago- 
ny. Body after body fell, and was trampled on 
by the advancing column, who, untouched as 
yet by tiie fire of the musketry, were not aware 
of the danger of approaching till they were close 
to the house, and there, excluded from retreat, 
aimed their ineffectual blows at the doors and 
windows, and then sunk and were trodden down 
in a mass of carnage. Frecsed and jammed to- 
gether, they were unable to use their arms or to 
receive orders. In vain Wheeler, and others in 
commai. d, endeavoured to make the advancing 
body recede, that there might be scope for a more 
regular attack. Everything was confusion and 
uproar ; howiings of the wounded and dying ; 
shriekings and hotjrible imprecations, as the 
torrents of boiling stuff were poured suddenly* 
on then- upturned fact s ; blasphemous outcries, 
which none bnt demons would have uttered ; 
and rising above all, threats of the most horri- 
ble vengeance against Villiers, and all around 
him. At last their efforts succeeded. The pan- 
els of the door were smashed to atoms; the 
windows, the shutters, framework — all were 
demolished. A breach, it seemed, was made 
into the house ; but to the disappointment of the 
attackers, both the passage aud the rooms had 
been so filled with inai tresses, drawers, and 
cheats, and light chairs piled up to the ceiling, 
over which it was impo-sible to climb, that they 
were as far removed fiom their object as at first. 
Wheeler himself, furious when he found himself 
thus baffled, at last succeeded in forcing his men 
back from an unavailing attempt, in which life 
after life was sacrificed without their being able 
to touch the defenders of the little fortress. 
Once more the mass recoiled; the space before 
the house was cleared ; and as Villiers looked 
down upon it again, now-piled with corpses and 
heaps of mutilated and wounded bodies, groan- 
ing with pain, the clock struck four, i'wo hours 
were past of the four on which ho had calculat- 
ed to hold out. There was a pause — a silence 
us awful as the dead, breathless calm between 
the bursts of a hurricane. And Villiers sank 
into a chair, and burst into a flood of tears.** 

Afler the rioters have drawn off, Villiers 
and his party are left in the upper rooms of 
the burning house, from which there is no 
escape but by the windows, and there is no- 
body to set up a ladder for them. 

4 ‘ A few minutes more must bring the troops 
to them, but the delay of a minute might be ra- 
tal, and it might be some time before they could 
be discerned ; and Villiers rose to go to another 
window, and endeavour to enlarge the opening 
to give more air. As he looked out from it ho 
observed the leaden cistern. It was a consider- 
able distance lieneath him; but he resolved to 
venture. The cords of the bed were taken out, 
knots were tied in them, one end was made fast 
round a bedstead, and in the midst of the inex- 
pressible anxiety of all who gathered to watch 
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his descent, he climbed through the window and 
elided down the rope. It swung fearfully as it 
received the weight ; but he bad been accus- 
tomed in youth to gymnastic exercises, and, 
setting his feet against the wall, he contrived to 
land himself safely on the brickwork edge of the 
.cistern. But his foot had no sooner touched it 
than he endeavoured to spring up again, and hold 
by the rope. His ankle had touched the brick, 
and was blistered with the heat, for the store of 
wood and coal which were deposited in the place 
underneath had been set fire to, and had acted 
as a furnace. He clung to the rope with all his 
strength, as it swung backwards and forwards 
violently over the cistern ; and as his eyes turned 
down they saw a sight enough to appal the stout- 
est heart, for the bottom over which he was 
swinging was full of melted lead Even now 
his presence of mind did not forsake him. As 
the rope swung over .the edge he arrested it with 
his foot, landed on the narrow brink, all but lost 
his balance, and fell backwards iuto the cistern ; 
but with a desperate plunge he recovered him- 
self, and the next moment threw himself on the 
ground. He fell npon his face, half-stunned, 
shattered and bruised, but with his senses still 
awake. As he rose upon his feet, he heard the 
dragoons galloping into the street, and a shout 
from the window over his head told him there 
was not a moment to lose. In an instant he 
was in front of the house. Some dragoons had 
dismounted.' Together they rushed into the 
yard, and the ladder w'as raised to the window 
from which he had himself descended ; it was 
the only one accessible. He would himself have 
mounted, but was conscious that his wounded 
arm and bruised frame rendered him less ser- 
viceable than others. The sergeant, therefore, 
ascended the ladder. The women were placed 
on it and reached the ground safely. Bonsor 
and Brown were preparing to lower Bentley from 
the window next, but just then a part of the 
floor began to give way. Bentley entreated them 
to save themselves; he was prepared for his 
fate. He would wait till the last. He entreat- 
ed them not to think of him : and had nearly 
persuaded them to let the boys escape next, 
when, from the corner of the room in which he 
had been crouching, Wheeler sprang forward 
and thrust them aside. He leaped upon the 
window like a maniac escaped from his keeper. 
A prospect of saying his life was once more 
opened, and he threw himself upon the ladder — 
his foot missed — he strove to recover himself, 
but in vain. He tottered — staggered — clung 
to it, but in vain ; and Villiers saw him fall 
headlong into the cistern. There was a cry such 
as no one then present had ever heard before — 
one of such unutterable horror that for years af- 
terwards Villiers would wake up in the night, 
as he fancied he heard it in his dreams, and the 
cold sweat would stand npon his forehead. Vil- 
liers sprang npon the ladder. The miserable 
being had fallen upon his hands and knees in 
the pool of molten lead 1 He saw Villiers, and 
shrioked to him to save him. He called him by 
his name; but it was hopeless. He offered 


worlds to save him ! * Take me out ! take me 
out 1 It is a hell. I will tell all ; I can tell yon 
all. Oh, Mr. Villiers, help me ! I can tell yon 
what you would give worlds to know. 1 have 
seen your papers ; I Khow where jour child is. 
Help me, help me ! ’ And as Villiers, struck 
to the heart, was almost plunging in to rescue 
him, the poor wretch .fell upon his face. It was 
all over. Bentley, Brown, all of them, descend- 
ed the ladder. They were saved — saved as by 
a miracle. They gathered round Villiers, who 
had saved them ; but he had fallen against a 
wall like one petrified. * I have seen your pa- 
pers. * * I know where your child is/ The words 
rang in his ears — * I know where your child 
is/ Once mdre he sprang npon the ladder, in 
the vain thought that all might not be lost ; but 
he was dragged back by Brown and Bev&n. 
There was a crash — a shock — the roof fell in 
— and all was over. 

“ * I always thought/ said Bonsor to his wife 
the next (lay, * that that leaden cistern had been 
built for soma purpose/ ” 

After these specimens the reader, we 
should think, will agree with us that Mr. 
Sewell's powers as a u sensational " writer 
have hardly met with due recognition. 

Villiers now settles down at llawkcstone, 
intent only on the discharge of the duties 
which belong to him as tne chief landed 
proprietor of the neighborhood. To elevate 
the condition of the poor, to extirpate Dis- 
sent and Popery, and to exhibit 44 the true 
image of the Church in alf its beauty to the 
poor as well as to the rich, not only by an 
individual, but by a body," are his three ob- 
jects. And to this end he restores to the 
church whatever lands his ancestors had re- 
ceived out of her spoils at the Reformation, 
and builds near Ilawkestone an institution 
which is neither a monastery, nor a college, 
nor an hospital, but partakes of the charac- 
ter of all three, where a small body of cler- 
gy reside permanently, conducting daily 
choral service in the adjoining village, and 
of course in the college itself, and doing all 
which the circumstances of modern life permit 
of to realize the ideal of Laud, and to n aka 
the Anglican theory a reality. His efforts 
in this direction are crowned with success. 
All opposition gradually dies away before 
his perseverance, and he is left at the end in 
the full enjoyment of all that satisfaction 
which is due to disinterested virtue, and sac- 
rifices founded upon principle. He has, 
however, one more severe trial to undergo 
before he is finally at rest. The Jesuit val- 
et, Pearce, who was, of course, at the bot- 
tom of all the Hawkestone riots, has brought 
jip Villiers* son a rank Papist, and ready 
brawler and rioter. In a fresh outbreak, he 
is wounded and taken prisoner by Villiers 
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himself, and is left lying in the county gaol 
under sentence of death. Just at such an 
hour in the morning as he calculates will 
make it impossible 'for Villiers to reach the 
county town in time to see his son alive, 
Pearce, a prisoner at the Beguinage, re- 
veals the secret to Villiers, who reaches the 
fhtal 8 pot — too late indeed to have stayed 
the execution, but to find that his son has 
taken poison, and that, though not dead, 
he is too ill to be hanged. Some affecting 
scenes follow between father and son, who, 
however, dies ultimately in a state of peni- 
tence, while a most horrible fate has over- 
taken Pearce, the villain of the story, who, 
in trying to escape from bis confinement 
through an underground passage, is de- 
voured by a tribe of rats. 

The reader may now form some idea of 
the kind of frame in which Mr. Sewell's con- 
troversial work is set — a frame more valu- 
ble than the picture. Not but that the con- 
troversial writing in 44 Hawkestone ” is ex- 
tremely able ; but the writer was in our 
eyes defending an untenable position. Vil- 
Kers* arguments with Macarthy, the priest, 
at. Home, and his subsequent conversation 
with clergymen in England, bring out in 
the clearest and most advantageous light in 
which they are capable of being placed, the 
salient points of the Anglo-Catholic scheme, 
as revived by Newman, Keble, and Faber. 
But the book was so unswervingly and mer- 
cilessly just to the follies, weaknesses, and 
crimes of all parties alike that it made ene- 
mies in every direction. Of course the Evan- 
gelicals and the Romanists winced beneath 
the lash that was applied to them. But the 
High Churchmen also felt that Mr. Sewell 
was too hard on the amiable extravagances 
and youthful indiscretions of the weaker 
brethren ; and on the whole, we should say 
that the great mass of his readers, if con- 
vinced by his reasoning, were repelled by 
his severity. In truth, as we have already 
said, Anglicanism 44 pure and simple ” is a 
hard saving. Bearing all the odium of be- 
ing Popish, without the compensating at- 
tractions of costume, candles, and genuflex- 
ion^; sacrificing much for the real liberty of 
the Church, and for individual freedom, yet 
for ever being taunted as the sworn foe of 
both ; devoid of the popular charms of eith- 
er Popery or Dissent, it had from the first a 
desperate fight to maintain single-handed 
against a multiplicity of foes, till at last it 
was compelled, as it were, tacitly to make 
terms, to abate somewhat of its pretensions, 
and to admit within its pale men by no 
means warm sympathizers with the hopes of 
its first founders. 44 Hawkestone ” was a 


great blow struck upon the losing side ; but 
on the whole the losing side it was. And if 
we commend the polemical portion of it to 
our readers at the present day, it is because 
they may therein study for themselves more 
agreeably than in any other work with 
which we are acquainted, exactly what it 
was that the men of 1833 proposed to them- 
selves to accomplish, may see it set before 
them in a living dramatic shape, and carry 
away an impression of it not likely to be for- 
gotten hereafter. 

Miss Sewell's novels were not, as may be 
supposed, of so directly controversial a na- 
ture as her brother's. They sought rather 
to insinuate than to inculcate what were 
called Church principles ; and we use the 
word insinuate not in any offensive sense, 
but simply to denote the indirect as distin- 
guished from the direct method of instruc- 
tion. In 44 Amy Herbert,” in 44 Gertrude,” 
in the 44 Experience of Life,” and in most 
of her other well-known tales, the author* 
ess always takes care that the exemplary 
heroine shall be a sound Church-woman, 
and shall at proper intervals throw out 
hints of the comfort and support which she 
derives from the Church services. But be- 
yond this she does not generally go, though 
there is one exception, to be noticed here- 
after, in which she does plunge into the 
thick of the controversy. Generally her 
advocacy is negative, rather than positive. 
Her characters, when in trouble, do not 
console themselves, as Low Church people 
would do. Their talk is not so much of 
faith, of election, and reprobation, as of 
high principle, of duty, ana of the blessings 
which are in store for those people who use 
44 the appointed means of grace, who seek 
for no irregular spiritual gratifications, but 
are contentkl'to bathe in the waters which* 
Providence has clearly designed for them 
— the Established Church, to wit, of Eng- 
land and Ireland. The sin of presumption 
is the deadliest sin of all in Miss Sewell's 
catalogue. 

Her stories enjoyed at one time a very 
extensive popularity; and, as tales for 
44 young people,” are, without doubt, highly 
to be commended, irrespective of their re- 
ligious bias. They show great knowledge 
of life, and more knowledge of human na- 
ture than is to be found in 44 Hawkestone.” 
They do not as a rule rest on artfully-con- 
structed plots or ingenious problems of psy- 
chology. Such would, in fact, be somewhat 
inconsistent with her main object ; but they 
narrate, in a simple and engaging style, the 
fortunes of some ordinary people, of whom 
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a few are good, a few bad, and the rest 
indifferent, alternating between, the other 
two extremes according to the preponderat- 
ing influence of the moment They are 
not works of profound wisdom or sagacity ; 
they have none of the humour of Mr. Sew- 
ell, nor do the/ display any of that intel- 
lectual power which is possessed by several 
of our leading lady novelists. But they are 
thoroughly lady-like, refined, and pure ; 
books, tta a word, of which it may be said, 
with absolute truth, that if it is unlikely 
they should do any good, it is impossible 
they should do any harm. They are stories 
which the* youth of both sexes, between six- 
teen and three-and-twenty, mi^ht be much 
better employed in reading than in imbib- 
ing the depraved atmosphere which sur- 
rounds 41 Lady Audley’s Secret,” u Guy Liv- 
ingstone,” and 44 Recommended to Mercy.” 

Of their effect, from an ecclesiastical 
point of view, we should say that it was 
widespread and lasting, if it did not cut so 
deep as 44 Hawkestone.” Miss Sewell, we 
should say, exercised a sounder 44 moral in- 
fluence ” than her brother, and thereby 
strengthened and steadied the theological 
ideas which she hatched in her readers’ 
minds. Mr Sewell was all history, philoso- 
phy, and logic. A resident fellow and tutor 
to the age of fifty, he broke down upon do- 
mestic life. Here his sister went ahead. 
She could bring to bear upon her favourite 
religions notions all the subtle influence 
which emanates from well-drawn pictures 
of home life, from love, courtship, marriage, 
and the daily joys and sorrows of a house- 
hold. There are certain medicines which 
are efficacious in proportion to the thorough- 
ness with which they can be got to amalga- 
mate with our ordinary food, and it is the 
same with political or religious 44 views.” 
Get them inextricab'y associated with per- 
sons and scenes which have warmly affect- 
ed the imagination, and dwell agreeably on 
the memory, and the battle is more than 
half won. Scott, it is said, made many 
more Tories than either Pitt, or Alison, or 
Eldon, or the 44 Quarterly Review,” or the 
“ John Bull.” And novels undoubtedly will 
make more converts to particular kinds of 
opinions than set essays. But then they 
must be novels. And herein is Miss Sew- 
ell's special excellence ; in her tales the 
story m never overlaid by the purpose. 
They are novels: whereas in “Ilawke- 
stone ” the good that would be done to the 
High Church cause would be rather in 
spite of than because of the fiction. In 
spite, also, of the splendid writing that we 
have quoted and referred to, Mr. Sewell 


hardly interests us in his characters as hi* 
man beings. We can hardly fancy any 
young man wishing to be a High Churct 
man because Villiers was a High Chu*vb- 
man ; but we can fancy young ladies wish- 
ing to think as Amy Hen>ert and Gertrude 
thought, simply for the sake of being like 
them. So that, although Miss Sewell did 
not, with the exception presently to be no- 
ticed, lead her readers into the controversy 
between Dissent. Anglicanism, and Popery, 
she yet pontrived to leave a well-marked 
impression on their minds that the Church 
was the right thing, and that all people 
who were 44 nice ” were Church people. 

44 Margaret Percival ’ is the exception to 
which we have referred. The heroine of 
this story is represented under the influ- 
ence of temptations which would try the 
strongest natures. She contracts a warm 
attachment for a youug lady who had mar- 
ried an Italian nobleman, and on bis death 
had returned to her native country, and 
settled on the estates which she posseted 
near Margaret’s home. She is, of course, 
a Roman Catholic, and is accompanied by 
the regular Roman Catholic confessor of 
this school of fiction — learned, devout, 
zealous, sincere, and in a general way hi<rh- 
minded, but where the interest* of his 
Church are at stake, unscrupulous. Father 
Andrea and the Countess Novara between 
them shake to its foundations Margaret’s 
allegiance to her own Church. The so- 
ciety of the Countess become* in time Her 
sole pleasure, and her only refuge from the 
petty cares and troubles of a somewhat un- 
comfortable home. The Church of Eng- 
land is not represented to advantage in the 
parish of Dering; and the one frail tie 
which still holds Margaret within her pale 
is the respect with which she looks up to 
Mr. Sutherland, her uncle, an English 
Churchman of the model Anglican type, 
lie it is who at last determines her waver- 
ing foptsteps in the right course, and gives 
to his own creed a logical and a moral 
triumph over its rival. Margaret is con- 
vinced by his reasoning that Romanism in 
England is schismatic, and is likewise 
brought to see that she herself has been 
guilty of that dreadful sin of “presump- 
tion. 

The arguments by which the various 
participators in the controversy sustain 
their parts are the same as in the pa« r e$ of 
44 Hawkestone.” The following extract will 
convey a fair idea to our readers of Miss 
Sewell’s mode of viewing the Romish meth- 
od of prosel^tism: — 

“ Italy was now become a ihmiliar land to 
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Margaret, and hy degree* she learnt to regard 
it in the same light with the Countess, not 
»«rely as the focal centra of historical associa- 
.hot as the seal and fountain-head of 
Christianity ; for if it were enjoyment to enter 
into the Countess's feelings when she spoke of 
human acts and institutions, still more delight- 
ful was it to share the spirit of her devotion 
when she spoke of the Romish Church. Upon 
that subject, above all others, Beatrice loved to 
expatiate, yet not without prudence and fore 
thought. She did not enter into argument, 

. 8 he took pains to open Margaret's eyes to 

many of the exaggerations which hitherto had 
warped her judgment when thinking of Ro- 
manists. Instructed by Father Andrea, the 
Countess was careful to set forth the theory 
rather than the pructice of her Church, and 
mis in its mildest form* Margaret learned 
that indulgences were a remission of temporal 
canonical punishments, and supposing this to 
mean simply the remission of ecclesiastical 
penances, she inquired no farther. Nothing 
was said to her of such inscriptions as that in 
the church of 4 S. Pietro in Curare,’ at Rome, 
which grants every day to each one who shall 
visit it one thousand two hundred years of in- 
dulgence, doubled on Sundays and festivals, 
and moreover every day the remission of the 
third .part of sins. She was taught to regard 
the titles of * Ark of the Covenant,’ ‘ Gate of 
Heaven/ 1 Refuge of Sinners/ by which the 
blessed Virgin is addressed by Romanists, as 
founded entirely on the worship of Him who 
condescended to be born of a woman ; and she 
did not seek to know whether such titles were 
wnetioned by the Primitive Church, and wheth- 
er they do nut presuppose a knowledge — only 
to be obtained by revelation — of what the pres- 
ent state of the mother of our Lord now is, 
together with her possession of that attribute 
of omnipresence which shall enable her to hear 
the prayers of all at all times. So again Mar- 
garet was informed that the Romish Church 
was infallible; but she did notask that which 
nobody has yet been able to determine, where 
the infallibility lay. She heard it asserted that 
the early heresies were denounced by the Cath- 
olic Church, without pausing to doubt whether 
Catholic and Roman Catholic were synony- 
mous terms, or whether the Bishop of Rome 
was at that time the head of the Christian 
Lrurch. She heard the Council of Trent 
placed on the same footing with the first Gen- 
eral Councils, and it did not enter into her 
head to study its constitution, or to question 
how it could l>c a general council when so large 
a portion of the Christian world as the Greet 
Church was excluded from it. She was told 
that Romanism was identically the same with 
primitive Christianity, and knowing little of 
either she took the assertion for granted ; while 
at the same time she was unconsciously guilty 
or the gross unfairness of judging Rome by 
^theory, the English Church by her prac- 
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It would be a departure from the precise 
object of these articles were we to take up 
these several positions one by one, and ex- 
amine them in detail. But we may express 
an opinion on the fairness and practical 
utility of tbis general estimate of Romish 
controversy. There is no doubt that the 
oversight described in the last of this long 
list of charges is one of which many per- 
sons in the English Church are guilty, while 
in the same frame of mind as was Margaret 
Percival. They judge the Roman Church 
by its theory, and the English Church by its 
practice. And ’more than this, they will 
not believe facts unfavourable to Romish 

S raetice, however public and notorious. 

Ir. 8c well himself has not exaggerated 
this foolish incredulity. 44 No,” said Pearce, 
44 this would not do in England. But they 
may do what they like in Ireland. People 
here believe nothing they hear of it.” 
“ No,” replied O’Foggarty, 44 1 heard some 
one in Oxford mention this very fact in the 
set with whom I was staying, and they 
turned up their noses, and declared that it 
was false; it must be false though the rela- 
tor saw it with his own eyes.” Every de- 
linquency dud short-coming of the Angli- 
can Church is seized upon by minds in this 
diseased state, and greedily accepted as 
evidence against her catholicity. Every 
apparent excess, extravagance, or imposi- 
tion of the Romish Church is either ex* 
plained away, or remonstrants are told that 
there is a good explanation and justification 
of it if we only knew what it was. To 
contend with reasoning of this kind is like 
fighting with the wind. Such persons have 
for the time being made up their minds; 
and all are foregone conclusions with them. 
They have determined to take the svord of 
Roman Catholic clergymen for whatever 
seems objectionable in their system, aud to 
reject the word of Anglican clergymen for 
whatever seems objectionable in theirs. 
Still of course it is only fair to them to ask 
by what means they have brought them- 
selves or been brought into this state of 
mind. And we do not think it is always 
done by the means here described by Miss 
Sewell. That many of the dogmas and 
assumptions of the Romish Church may be 
thus glossed over, or misrepresented, to the 
ears of willing hearers, we readily allow; 
but something more than this is needed in 
many cases to create the willingness*. There 
are persons with stronger minds than Mar- 
garet 8, who tell you that they acknowledge 
what is bad in Home, and appreciate what 
is good in England. But they regard the 
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latter somewhat in the same light as that in 
which the Thirteenth Article regards 
4 ‘ work 8. done before justification.” The 
errors of Rome are the exceptional frailties 
of a person in a state of grace. T^e vir- 
tues of Anglicanism are the sour and un- 

r fi table fruits of an unregenerate nature. 

other words, they contend that the 
Church of Rome has about her all the 
marks of a true church ; and that such a 
church, though she may be mistaken as to 
means, can never go wrong as to ends ; that 
the Church of England, on the other hand, 
has not these marks ; and, consequently, 
that it is safer to err with the former than 
to be right on any special point with the 
latter. The depository of truth in the 
world must, they argue, have authority to 
proclaim and protect that truth. Any 
other supposition is repugnant to common 
sense. The Church of Rome has that 
authority. The Church of England has 
not. If she ever had it, she has now lost 
it. Consequently they are compelled on 
this h priori ground alone to accept Rome, 
and to swallow at one comprehensive gulp 
whatever may be wrapped up within the 
ample theory of development. There can, 
we fear, be little doubt that recent events 
Within the' English Church have terribly 
strengthened their position. The best mode 
of assailing it is to point out first that in 
spite of the want of discipline, and the 
silence of authority within the Anglican 
pale at present, no Catholic doctrine has 
yet been lost ; no essential article of fhith, 
or even practice, been dropped out of her 
creeds or formularies ; and, to urge in the 
second place, that half a century or so is 
nothing in the life of the Church ; that it 
is a shoot time even as a period of trial and 
purgation ; and that if we can be satisfied 
on other grounds of the integrity of the 
Anglican title, we ought not to believe on 
this alone, that she has been permitted to 
lapse irrevocably out of the Catholic system. 
To the particular state of miud on which 
these topics are intended to operate, neither 
Miss Sewell nor her brother nave addressed 
themselves. In their day, no doubt, the 
difficulty was one of a different kind. 
The movement of 1833 had created a taste 
lor greater splendour of ceremonial, a 
thirst for greater formal demonstrations of 
ecclesiastical power and prerogative — had, 
m a word, kindled the imaginations of the 
rising generation of Church people. Rome 
took advantage of that state of mind then, 
as she takes advantage of the dissatisfac- 
tion felt with the helpless state of the 
English Church now. Rut of course the 


two kinds of danger arising from these twt 
different sources must be met by two dis- 
tinct modes of treatment. What we had 
to fear then was a vague and roving senfip 
mentalism which affected great numbers of 
the young, but which was in itself a com- 
paratively mild complaint, and nnder judi- 
cious treatment did not often end fatally. 
What we have to fear now is a prejudice 
which has its roots in the reason ; a disease 
which drives its fangs into the logical pow- 
ers, and which as it comes home only to 
fewer and older persons, is deeper and 
deadlier in proportion. 44 Hawfcestone * 
and 44 Margaret Percival ” are as powerless 
over this disorder as magnesia is to cun 
the cholera. Blit we cannot blame their 
authors for not providing medicines fora 
future and as vet unforeseen development 
of the Romish fever, besides devising reme- 
dies for that which raged before their eyes. 

The change which has come about in the 
relative positions of Rome and England 
since 1840, is, indeed, extremely curious 
an ! interesting. We do not participate 
the absurd expectations entertained by 
Rome herself of the work that she is to 
accomplish in England. But wo fear that, 
just at the preseut moment, she is in a bet* 
ter position than she was twenty years ago. 
The causes of the change are some of them 
obvious, and some only to be seen upon 
reflection. Among the first is, of course, 
the temporary weakness inflicted on the 
Church of England by the loss of so many 
able men as accompanied Newman in hjs 
secession. A still more influential one is 
the knowledge which Rome in turn derived 
from her converts ; a knowledge we mean 
of England and the English character 
which she never possessed before. She, has 
turned this knowledge to marvellously good 
account. She now keeps much more in 
the background than she used to do the 
more offensive elements of her system. 
She consults to some extent the simplicity 
and severity of English taste. She has 
been warned of the acuteness of English 
common sense, and has renounced, iu great 
measure, that palaver of liberalism which 
once used to render her so hateful. These 
are two of the causes to which Rome is in- 
debted for the more favourable position 
which she now occupies. A third, and 
more deeply cutting one than either, lies in 
the extraordinary and rapid evolutions of 
English theology within the same period of 
time. Shut our eyes to the fact as we will, 
the tendency of these movements has been 
to mark men off more and more into two 
distinct camps, with a natural tendency on 
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bath tides to espouse the extreme view. 
Tliere is the side of authority and the side 
of freedom. The first feeling itself driven 
more and more every day to look out for 
some visible depository of the trust commit- 
ted to the Church, some rock amid the 
waters on which it may repose with safety ; 
the other losing faith every moment in all 
theological dogmatism, and all ecclesiastical 
government, and drifting rapidly to the 
conclusion that the gospel is nothing more 
than a slight improvement on the “ Ethics,” 
and^hat Christianity was not so much a 
revelation as the infusion into the world of | 
what is called ** a better spirit.” People are 
growing impatient of compromise, and of 
that view of things according to which the 
greater the compromise the greater the 
truth. Men's passions are embittered, and 
the exhortations of Anglicanism are now 
as powerless to restrain them as were those 
of Latinus to restrain his countrymen from 
war. 

** Major mart is jam apparet imago." 

And in this situation of affairs Rome has a 
great advantage. We cannot pursue the 
subject at present. It is sufficient for us to 
have sketched the gulf that intervenes be- 
tween the ecclesiastical 44 situation "in the 
days of “ Hawkestone,” and that which 
exists now. 


Xrom Fraser's Magazine. 

ABIGAIL. 

CHAPTBR I. 

THE MURDERER. 

The distinction of the Howes’ drawing- 
room was its old fashioned rosiness : wreaths 
of rose-buds, with a border of tiny rose leaves 
on a white ground for the paper on the 
walls; little groups of roses in imitation 
moss for the design of the carpet; rose-col- 
oured damask, and rosewood furniture, and 
dried ro.?e leaves in pink china bowls on 
the card-tables. 

A drawing-room where 4 I’d be a butter- 
fly ’ might have been sung appropriately, as 
like our grand-mother’s pretty hacknied 
idea of a rose bower as possible. 

There was a little reflection of the rosi- 
neas, full-blown and of the cabbage-rose 
variety (but the ro*e by the name of cab- 
bage does not fail to smell sweets in fact 


smells sweetest of all), on Mrs. Howe’s ma- 
tron cheeks; and the olive moire gpwn 
which she wore on the occasion of a dinner- 
party, given by the first attorney in Ashley* 
to a newly-married couple, stood for the 
green leaves. 

There was no roeinoss about Mr. Howe, 
displayed on the hearth-rug — like the car- 
pet, a mass of roses — composing his mind 
to his fate as host, except that he was just 
the bald, bent-headed, pale-complexioned 
business man in irreproachable black broad- 
cloth, watered silk vest, neat pearl pin, 
and large white cornelian seal at bis watch- 
guard, to own a rosy drawing-room. 

The girl in the black lace dress, one of 
those happy dresset which have a simple, 
graceful character in all ranks, with the 
little refined, intelligent face, delicate nos- 
trils, sensitive mouth, fine low brow, and 
brightly bronzed hair (the one thing bright 
about her), a more refined and intelligent 
than blooming face, was also the girl, by 
several steps more advanced in cultivation 
than her father and mother, likely to be th© 
daughter of a rosy drawing-room. 

One might as soon have expected to find 
a grave in a flower-garden as the trace of a 
tragedy on the stage of the rosy drawing- 
room, among the dramatu personce of a. 
harmless, respectable family group. But 
there are social tragedies performed in hon- 
est circles, from the queen’s court to th© 
cook's kitchen. A poor little woman’s hap- 
piness had been murdered in the rosy draw- 
ing-room as certainly as ever hapleas el- 
derly gentleman was knocked on the head 
in a railway carriage. More than that, 
the breathless corpse was buried in th© 
famitiar haunt ; and the three persons pres- 
sent were treating what was no secret 
j according to their natural instinct. Mrs. 
Howe was covering the grave and pre- 
tending it had never been, as a daisy 
will perk up its head on the turf by 
a path no longer trodden, and a kettle sing 
by a hearth when other songs are silent. 
Mr. Howe, whom Mrs. Howe had lived 
with in the nearest relation for five-and- 
twenty years, and knew no better at th© 
end of them than to declare of him that 
Mr. Howe, like alf other married, middle- 
aged men of business, had not a particle of 
sentiment (it is to be conjectured that Mrs. 
Howe associated sentiment with dowq on th© 
upper lip, fancy straw hats, shooting and 
yachting jackets, and mutinous assertions of 
4 1 won’t go home till morning’), planted hit 
square-toed, glossy black feet, doggedly on 
the trampled down, withered spot. He had 
never praised his daughter to her face in 
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his life, hardly ever behind her back ; bat 
he had rated Lis girl so highly in the shrine 
of his thoughts, that he would have had it 
an honour for the first man in the country 
to win her regard. He would have hai 
her stand so far above every man that she 
should have shown favour to none except 
upon a humble and assiduous suit. He had 
been in his gruffhess silently, austerely, 
chivalrous on the points of women and love 
affairs; and he had not wished his only 
child, for whom he had provided, and who 
was the light of his eyes, married away 
from him. But the customs of society and 
women were against him. Now he stood 
there prepared to shake the hand, and 
share his bread and salt with the man who 
had wronged him in the tenderest quarter, 
and not with any feeling of forgiveness, 
but in self-defence and to prevent scandal, 
like the coarse handling of a wound. He 
had never mentioned the subject to his 
daughter, hardly ever to his wife, to his 
mind there was degradation in the idea; 
but as he stoo l there in his plain quiet pride 
and bitterness, he whom hire. Howe would 
no more have suspected of match-making 
than the judge on the circuit, or the bishop 
come for a confirmation, he was turning 
over impatiently in his thoughts whether 
there was any young fellow about Ashley 
.who had ever shown incipient symptoms 
of admiration for Abigail, which might be 
fostered and developed, if the young fellow 
were only manly and upright, though his 
wordly position was but tolerable, into a 
grand passion and a declaration of marriage. 
A speedy marriage with a man who would 
love and cherish her, was the thing the 
most to be desired for Abigail and them 
all, and he had lived long enough to wel- 
come it 

For Abigail Howe, the girl in the black 
lace dre*s, with the little refined face, she 
sat and listened to her mother remarking 
bow well she was looking, and running 
over the names of the young people who 
were expected along with the married 
couples, and foretelling how much they 
would enjoy themselves, ignored the grave 
which concerned her so nearly, but sat and 
looked at it nevertheless, with a keen inten- 
sity of vision, like an additional sense, 
while she was professing to draw on her 
gloves; and at the same time felt inconsis- 
tently as if the corpse that grave contained 
were again led out alive to be shot and 
•tabbed. 

The first ring at the door-bell brought 
not the Binghams from the Hanger, Hum- 
phrey used to be first, but Humphrey Bing- 


ham's partner in the factory. Tom Prior 
was a man thirty-three years by the regb* 
ter, but much youngerdooking, tne son of an 
old confidential clerk of the Binghams, with 
a great, honest admiration for Humphrey. 
He had frank and genial qualities of us 
own when he was quite at his ease ; bat he 
was seldom at his ease in company, other- 
wise he was a quiet gentlemanlike Allow 
where his shynea did not get the better of 
him, and he made a desperate, unsuccessful, 
unbecoming effort to conceal it by being 
noisy, doing his mind an injustice as be 
habitually did his body, tall and swinging, 
by dressing half in a shabby, half in an outre 
fashion, and by wearing a tremendous black 
beard and whiskers — one of these hairy 
adornments being more than sufficient for 
his dark, thin, persistently boyish face, with 
its gentle moutn and pair of earnest, eager 
eyes. After paying his respects incoherent* 
ly to Mr. and Mrs. Howe, Tom Prior drifted 
rather wildly towards Abigail and settled 
beside her, giving her the tiouble of making 
conversation for him, while she saw him 
already putting forth his restless, uncauoni- 
cal hand and disarranging the dahlias and 
ferns she had grouped in the flower-gla^ 
He answered her in monosyllables, till all 
at once he dashed into extravagant encomi- 
ums on Mrs. Humphrey Bingham, and 
called on Abigail to second his admiration 
and confirm his opinion that Mrs. Hum- 
phrey was the very wife for Humphrey, 
worthy of Humphrey, and Humphrey wor- 
thy of her. 

Abigail did not attribute* her compan- 
ion’s talk to malice ; she was aware, with all 
Ashley, that Tom Prior was the greatest 
blunderer as well as the cleverest fellow in 
the town; extraordinarily obtuse on some 
points, exceedingly simple on others, liable 
to obstinate delusions and odd vagaries. 
She did not take it ill in Tom Prior that 
he should thus taunt her. She knew that 
he saw nothing wrong that Humphrey did, 
that Tom was conte nt to be the working 
partner in the factory, and had a genuine 
pride in the country-gentleman pursuits and 
accomplishments which came as naturally 
to Humphrey Bingham, as if he had been 
born to them. 4 Have you seen Ilmnphreyli 
bay horse, Miss Howe r ’ Tom used to ask, 
breathlessly, before Humphrey had a wife 
to be praised ; 4 well, did you ever see such 
an animal ? Steps as high as my head, and 
Humphrey manages it as if it were a don- 
key/ Abigail was not angry; she an- 
swered Tom in a soft, spacious manner, 
which brought a dusky flush into all that 
was seen of Tom's cheek, caused him to 
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dump the ends of his whiskers end beard 
fiercely, gent his wistful eyes to the toes of 
his worn boots, that had a trick of protrud- 
ing in an ungainly manner from his dress 
trdusers. These trousers, with his coat, 
had been so ingeniously ilhfolded, they 
were creased from wrist to heel ; he might 
have been sleeping in them for a week ; 
they might as well have been out at the 
elbows and frayed at the feet, for any effect, 
either of a fine income or a careful toilette, 
they were calculated to produce on the 
public. At last Tom brought the conver- 
sation to an abrupt full stop as impulsive- 
ly as he had begun it. 

The next ring ushered in the three Miss 
Mainwarings — old friends of Mrs. Howe’s 

— ladies of a certain, or rather an un- 
certain, age, — who had been kind to Abi- 
gail from childhood, and were without res- 
ervation excellent women, for it was not 
their fault that the established costume of 
the day would not suffer them to cover their 
poor, bald, And grey heads decently, and 
that their single state and narrow income 
forced them to have many masculine cares 
and small worries, and shut them out from 
wide interests, bright, breezy, crowded 
prospects in life ; so that their voices had 
now a sharp, now a thin tone, and their 
chat was of Ashley — mostly what could be 
seen of it from the Miss Mainwarings' win- 
dows, — dribbles of chronicles local and do- 
mestic, such as that Mrs. Leech’s sister had 
arrived by the train that afternoon after all, 
and not put off her visit another week as 
Mrs. Leech had feared ; and it was to be 
apprehended old Mr. Reeve’s cough was 
worse, tor his little boy was heard ringing 
Dr. Lewis’s surgery-bell as early as seven 
o’clock that morning. Blameless, contented 
woman ! yet it recurred to Abigail’s mind 
with invincible repugnance that one of the 
Miss Mainwarings was said to have met 
with a * disappointment* in her youth; and 
leaping to a conclusion, Abigail speculated 
in the intervals of her halting conversation 
with Tom Piior, whether she too would 
draw down and drag in her upper lip, or 
j)ut up her handkerchief to her mouth every 
time that she laughed to hide her two false 
teeth, like Miss Bella Mainwai ing ; or stiffen 
her front fingers past the second joints with 
the hereditary rings of the Mainwarings, 
and feel as confident that they compensated 
for, and cast a distinguished lustre over, a 
second-rate, ill-made, drab poplin gown, as 
Miss Mainwaring. 

The Miss Mainwarings were followed in 
quick succession by Mr. and Mrs. Porteous 

— a rich, retired couple, who had come to 


Ashley Lodge, and grumbled loudly because 
they had more money than they could spend 
and no children to spend it. Little Mrs. l)ud- 

? eon and her husband, who o cupicd Ashley 
!ottage until old Mr. Dudgeon should die 
and vacate the Bank Houm*, and groaned 
deeply because they had not enough money 
to live upon and no end of children to make 
away with it, but did not think of present- 
ing any of the olive-branches to the Porte- 
ouses, as the world sardonically suggested. 
Mr. Be'lairs, the scrupulous vicar, thin- 
lipped, weak-eyed, whitc-cyelashed — so en- 
grossed with the anise and cumin of minor 
forms and creeds that it was morally im| pos- 
sible, reckoning by the average age id' man, 
and not by the centuries of the patriarchs, 
that he could, in the course of one life, ar- 
rive at the weightier matters of the law. 
Mis. Vallance, the rich widow without an 
encumbrance, whom everybody in Ashley 
barefacedly and unblushingly courted by a 
I kind of superstitious idolatry, expecting no 
! gain from her spare cash (and these most 
| attentive who needed her money lea-t), 
since she was neither hospitable, handsome, 
witty, nor amiable, but oppressively pomp- 
ous and drearily, slow both in hotly and 
mind. The two Lewis girls, A tag ail’s 
companions, whose father, the old plodoing 
doctor, was called to the country as mual. 

Abigail felt most uncomfortable with re- 
spect to the Mai u waring* and the Lewises. 
When Miss Margery Mainwaring, the fat 
sympathetic sister of the spinsters, sat close 
to Mrs. Howe and whispered confiih ntially 
to her, glaring significantly at Abgail, 
how coula Abigail tell that Miss Margery 
was ouly observing that dear Abigail was 
looking lovely to-night — that bla« k lace 
dress never got a bit worse, and hinting, 
with preventive caution, that Mr. Tom 
Prior seemed much struck by her ; he w* uld 
not get up from his seat by the young lady 
of the house; he had not offered to iclin- 
quish his chair to any of them, and if . Mr. 
and Mrs. Howe did not approve of atten- 
tions iu that quarter — though Miss Mar- 
gery was disposed to regard Mr. Tom with 
favour as a very fair rising fish, particularly 
now that other fish were out of the sea — 
the present was the time to nip them in the 
bud. Abigail was terrified lest Miss Mar- 
gery should be taking advantage of old 
friendship to presume to pity her and dare 
to abuse him with, 4 How well she is k ep- 
ing up, poor dear ! ’ and, * I wonder what 
the fellow will think ? ' 

Then the Lewises were in reality princi- 
pally taken up with the bride — what she 
would wear; it was said she had brought 
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ewer the most recherche gowns from Paris, 
but perhaps she would think them too good 
for an Ashley dinner ; whether she would 
be frank and good-natured as well as beau- 
tiful, and a fortune, and have people at the 
Hanger, and chaperon Ashley girls occa- 
sionally to assize balls and breakfasts ? If 
Abigail had been able to call all her wits 
about her, she might hare judged that the 
story of Humphrey Bingham and Abigail 
Howe was already out of date to girls who 
had their own destinies to settle, and their 
own fortunes hanging in the balance. If 
they had been jilted they would either have 
refused to meet the jilter, fallen ill and had 
the diversion of being ordered away from 
Ashley for change of air and scene, or they 
would have paraded their carelessness and 
made a dead set with their hearts on the re- 
bound, as indeed they were doing without 
their hearts having been bent, at Hum- 
phrey Bingham's partner. But though Tom 
Prior was unhoroically fond of being made 
up to, drawn out, met half way, it saved 
him such laborious exertion and agonies of 
nervousness, and was in danger of being 
boisterous with accommodating girls in Swiss 
bodices and Jenny Lind curls, like the 
Lewises, he did not respond to their ad- 
vances to night, but hung back, and, as the 
Miss Mainwaringp expressed it, would not 

E ’ve up his -seat by the young lady of the 
>use, and his opportunity, if Mr. Howe 
did not name another man, of taking her 
down to dinner. 

. If Abigail, for her self-respect, had but 
been able to forget how the Lewises had 
been given to teasing her about Humphrey 
Bingham — to coming in with intelligence 
that they had met Humphrey Bingham with 
his skates over his shoulder, or his cricket- 
bat in his hand, and he had stopped them 
to inquire whether there would be any la- 
dies on the pond or in the field, and they 
had replied they were going to Church- 
street and (hey would speak of it to Miss 
Howe, and he had charged them to do so, 
and he would be on the look-out to take 
them on the ice or into the Gate, — sure 
that the news would be acceptable, and it 
had been acceptable. Abigail had been 
angry at first, and she had never felt inclin- 
ed to tell the Lewises her secrets, but she 
had ended by liking nothing better than 
such idle, half-jesting communications. She 
had been so foolishly fond of Humphrey 
Bingham that the mere sound of his name, 
and she could detect it across the hum of 
a crowded room, had been welcome ; it had 
been pleasant, however idiotically pleasant 
-r- pleasanter than anything would ever be 


in the world again, — to hear Criss or So* 
phy Lewis so much as wind up their ram- 
bling descriptions of places they had been 
at with , 4 and your friend Humphrey Bing- 
ham was there/ And in the end it woilkL 
have been a blessing if Abigail’s memory 
had been as short as Humphey’s and the 
Lewises. 

At last came the carriage from the Hang- 
er, and the couple were half-way up the 
staircase, while Criss Lewis was commenting 
that new masters — or mistresses in this case 
— made new laws ; Tom Prior was spring- 
ing up to do honour to Mr. and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Bingham, as if their host and hostesa 
were not sufficient; Mr. and Mrs. Howe 
were coming forward — Mr. Howe cere- 
moniously, Mrs. Howe really cordially — 
she could not be anything but cordial, as the 
cabbage-rose could not do anything but 
smell sweet; and Abigail was rising, with 
her head swimming, her hands growing cold 
as ice, her very Dps feeling cold as they 
whitened. But it was a wise, stanch bead, 
which she must hold high and carry bravely, 
though the Spartan boy’s wolf was in her 
woman’s breast, under the folds of the black 
lace; and there were two mocking voices, 
one at each ear, telling her in different 
tones, 4 Oh fie, Abigail, to fear to meet a 
married man!' and 4 he never said in so 
many words, 44 Abigail, will you be my 
wife?"' 

Humphrey, with his wife on his arm, un- 
changed, only blushing a little as he caught 
Abigail’s eye ; big, broad-shouldered Hum- 
phrey, who made Tom Prior look like a lath 
beside him ; Humphrey, with his masses of 
tawny hair and beard, sunlit like Abigail’s, 
which had set the fashion to Tom Prior, but 
which caused Tom’s facial forest to look grim 
by comparison — a great blue-eyed fellow 
with a presence full of strength, (rankness, 
and kindness, and the inconsiaerateness of a 
child, owning plenty of sense and an intel- 
lect not without a heavy trenchant power, 
but reflection, talent, and penetration, ex- 
cept by instinct, nulL There was the mur- 
derer with his murder sitting lightly upon 
him, as may be the case with most murder- 
ers, remorse being probably a popular fiction 
like poetic justice ; and certainly if no evil 
intent could bring .down the accusation 
against him to manslaughter, Humphrey 
was entitled to the commutation. It was 
trying — the first shaking bauds with Abi- 
gail Howe : when the last time he had 
clasped the cold fingers he had detained 
them in his broad palm, in that rosy draw- 
ing-room too, under the impression that he 
would hold them thus, figuratively, through 
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life, and be was sore Abigail bad known him, being unworthy ; and how could she 
what was in his mind. But if so, why had begin hating him now simply because the 
she not done anything to detain him r A detects of his character haa been directed 
straw would have kept him by her side then, against her and had reduced her to despair ? 
a word caused him to commit himself ; or In place of hating him, it gave her exquisite 
why had she not gone on that visit he had pain, as a consideration by itself, that Hum- 
wished her to pay to the Southcotes — phrey should be vexed and abashed to come 
friends of both of them — when he would to Church-street, that he should keep away 
have joined her, and almost to a certainty from her, dislike to encounter her ; that he 
declared himself, beyond recall, before fol- should begin to hate her, when she would 
lowing his mother and sisters into Green- do anything in the world at this moment to 
shire 7 Instead of that she allowed him to spare him pain, to save his little finger from 
go away among influences confessedly hos- aching. 

tile to her, .well aware all the time that he Neither could one little ceremony, how- 
was an easy-going fellow, who would do any- ever sacred or fatal, reverse the tide in 
thing for peace : some women were so cold which her nature had been Bowing for many 
and prudish, and they must take the conse- months, and efface all accumulated influences 
quences. Then he met Alice, his beautiful and associations. He would have been 
high-spirited Alice, who made no bones of Humphrey Bingham to Abigail all the same 
bringing him to her feet, and there was the though he haa become Turk, and been 
end of it. He supposed most men found it privileged to appear with a hundred wives 
awkward to meet some girls after their mar- — the man Abigail had thought of and 
riages ; for his part there were other girls dreamt of, and been foolishly glad to meet 
in different parts of the country he would with, and foolishly sad to part from, during 
not care to sec, for an interval, any more two of her twenty years of life. There was 
than Abigail Howe ; though he was thank- Humphrey, and there on his strong caressing 
fh] there was no one else wno could somehow arm was the woman who had supplanted 
cut him up in the middle of his happiness, Abigail, she who filled the proud and happy 
and cost him a horrid disagreeable ineom- place from which Abigail was shut out, to ' 
prehenrible feeling as if he regretted what continue the much-thought-of daughter in 
he had done, and yearned for something dif- the dull, stifling house in Church-street, and 
ferent, when he had been very proud and grow in time old,* narrow, and loveless, a 
glad to win Alice, and she suited him per- great deal worse than the Miss Mainwarings 
fectly, enabled him to quit the Factory any — for there were three of them, 
day too, and go in for no end of improve- Mrs. Humphrey had thought it worth 
ments on the dear old Hanger. He was a while to dress well. She wore a pink silk 
fool for bis pains. Abigail Howe was far trimmed with black velvet, and a set of to- 
too strait-laced, too delicate-minded, too paxes on her neck and arms. The soft pink, 
good and guileless, poor soul, to waste re- so much more delicate than the rosiness of 
grets upon a married man ; she bad never Mrs. Howe’s drawing-room, and the black 
cared much for him. or she might have had velvet, became her beauty admirably. She 
him, that was the fact ; he was willing to was a beautiful woman of one and twenty, 
acknowledge it, mortifying as it was to his with the silkiest black hair, large, wefir 
vanity. She had been too good for him — opened, dark-grey eyes, and a rich creamy 
not that Alice was not good, but Alice’s white and pure pale pink complexion. She 
goodness was more like his own, more in the had a tall, elegant figure, rounded and un- 
way of the world. dulating in its slenderness, and was a hand- 

There was Humphrey's manly, comely some creature, even to the daintiest tapering 
figure and face lighting up Abigail’s eyes, hands and most arched and fairy feet. She 
and his ringing voice making mnsic in her was lively ; the waiting company could hear 
ears, as they had ever done ; and Abigail’s her voice chattering and laughing with Hum- 
crown of sorrow was that they could not phrey before the door was opened, and she 
darken to her gaze and make discord of soon showed a habit of arching and depres- 
sonnd, or cause her to hate him. For what ? sing her somewhat marked black brows, and 
There had been no deliberate treachery, shrugging her sloping shoulders, which the 
It had been in the essence of Humphrey’s Ashley people in their primitiveness called 
constitution to be light and fickle, to forget French-looking. But there was no affecta- 
and amuse himself, to desert and replace her tion about her ; there might he a little air 
by another. He was the same Humphrey of self-satisfaction, an anticipation of the 
whom Abigail had all along known and sensation she would create when she entered 
loved ; it was her own fault it she had loved the room, as if she claimed it as a right — 
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nothing more. She wai very self-poBse»ed 
lor so >oun<r a married woman, more so than 
Humphrey for a married man — but then 
there were drawbacks where Humphrey was 
concerned. — and very affable for a beauty, 
an heiress, and well born as she was wealthy. 
There was no haughtiness about Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, and she intended to make herself 
agreeable: perhaps the intention was a 
shade too apparent, but that Was an amiable 
weakness ; and all the eyes upon her noted 
that she was p «r icularly friendly to her hus- 
band’s partner, Tom Prior, as he made rev- 
erent salaams be ore her, and betrayed an 
ardent die re to kiss the ground sue and 
Humphrey trod upon. In snort young Mrs. 
Humphrey B ngham came, saw, and con- 
quered the litt e circle she chose, like an 
acute young woman, to conquer. Abigail 
Howe was ready to gratify Torn Prior by 
assenting with quiet conviction to his fervent 
and exulting proii*stations that Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, take h",r all in all, was the most 
charming wotn'm lie had ever come across, 
and Mrs. Humphrey was Humphrey's. 

Mrs. Hump rey had no objection to being 
Humphrey's. In her conversation — and 
she talked a gr at deal in return for Mr. 
Howe’s |>olite monosyllables on the one side 
Of her, and Miss Mainwaring’s little speeches 
on the beauty of the neighbourhood, the 
convenience of the markets, and Dr. Lew- 
is’s disinclination to be questioned about 
his patients, on the other — there were in- 
cessant allusions to Humphrey, or my hus- 
band,” or the Hanger. She appealed more 
than once to Humphrey as to an authority 
at her command. “ Humphrey, please tell 
Mr. Howe how they dredge for oysters on 
the French coast ” “ Humphrey, you re- 
member the name of the gentleman con- 
nected with Ashley, who crossed the Sim- 
plon along with us V ” Abigail had it dinned 
into her ears that Humphrey belonged to 
another ; but it was the strangest ot all to 
bear the favoured stranger alluding to per- 
sons and things about Ashley of which 
Humphrey had told her, and making gar- 
bled statements of the events of the past 
year which Abigail knew a thousand times 
better th m she knew them. 44 That Aberwich 
road where Mr. Bingham met his fall fol- 
lowing the hounds.” Pooh 1 it was not the 
Aberwii h bur the Haverton road which it 
had turned Abigail sick to pass weeks after 
the ac ident. “ 'The week my sister Milli- 
cent spent at the Hanger laat winter,” — 
when it was not Humphrey’s sister Mi I lie ent, 
but Fanny, who had stayed ten days at 
Batchelor’s Hall, as Humphrey had called 
it, and begged Abigail to keep her company 


part of the time, and professed to like Abi- 
gail very much as her friend, though she 
opposed her with all her might when there 
was a chance of Abigail being her sister. 
Not that she and the women of the family 
were in any way dependent on Humphrey, 
but because the match with Abigail Howe 
was not one projected by Humphrey’s sis- 
ters, Fanny and Co., and because he might 
do a great deal better — and he had done 
a great deal better they would reflect tri- 
umphantly. Abigail wondered with a vague 
wonder whether she would thus have pub- 
licly asserted her possession of Humphrey, 
and if by any chance she could have as 
glibly mangled similar carelessly picked-up 
details. 

There were two particulars Abigail dis- 
covered of Mrs. Humphrey before the com- 
pany rose from the dinner table. First, 
that the young wife had a great deal to say 
which was not very much worth hearing, 
unless because it was the generally inof- 
fensive and occasionally airy gossip of a 
pretty, pleasant, cultivated womau; and 
second, that although her dialect was re- 
fined and her articulation correct, there was 
something slightly harsh in the tones of 
her voice, bass like a man’s, which might 
form a good second in a song, but were a 
little startling and not without a strain of 
coarseness in the beautiful, elegant young 
woman, who was so insensible to her own 
gifts except as means to an end, yet who 
enjoyed with a keen appreciation being a 
bride, — Humphrey Bingham, the hand- 
some, hearty young squire of the Hanger’s 
envied bride. 

As the dinner wore on, the constraint of 
the principal persons in the party lessened. 
Even Abigail felt as if she had grown ac- 
customed to the scene, as if it were not only 
a necessity, but the natural order of things, 
that she should be sitting there answering 
intelligibly, now and then to Tom Prior’s 
eccentric spurts of conversation on factories, 
Shakspeare, fieldfares ; attending as far as 
she could manage to the entertainment of 
the guests ; vent uring a smiling word up the 
table to draw Miss Bella Maiu waring and 
the scrupulous curate into a nearer ap- 
proach to social intercourse ; gently arousing 
Tom Prior to the knowledge that he was 
turning his back on Sophy Lewis, pouting 
and eating her pheasant behind that section 
of him, sufficient to throw her into the 
shade. 

Abigail felt that she ought to be flattered 
when Mrs. Humphrey selected her as her 
companion in the drawing-room and poured 
into Abigail’s ears all her good-homoured| 
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well-pleased, half-girlish, half-womanly sto- 
ries. If Abigail was not angry with Hum- 
phrey, far less was she angry with Mrs. 
Humphrey. She had even a pitiful sense 
of Mrs. Humphrey’s ignorance of the pain 
she was inflicting, at the very moment 
that Abigail was experiencing that there 
are worse deaths than those of shooting and 
stabbing, namely, those of being pricked 
and probed by inches, or tickled into con- 
vulsions, as Mrs. Humphrey ran on about 
her home at the Hanger, with which Abi- 
gail’s imagination was familiar as with Para- 
aise, the gate of which was shut on the first 
woman. — (But she had a great compensa- 
tion, Adam went out with Eve). 

Mrs. Humphrey questioned Abigail about 
the capabilities of Ashley for gaiety, and 
then followed rapidly, 44 Humphrey told me 
he gave a ball last year. Oh, you must 
have been at it ; tell me all about it.” 

What a vivid comprehension Abigail had 
of the impossibility of the request and of the 
astounding endless information she would 
have had to give ! It was then she had been 
staying with Fanny Bingham, to help her 
with the preparations ; and Humphrey, too, 
had helped so zealously, that Fanny wa^ 
constantly scolding him away from depart- 
ments in whiclfl he could have had no ex- 
perience, and where his presence could be 
of no possible use. Even after the company 
were ready to assemble, he would not let 
the ladies away to dress, or get up himself 
from what Fanny described as a gipsy tea 
in the library, until she employed sisterly 
diligence on him ; and after that he came 
and knocked at Abigail’s door with her bou- 
quet. (Was it wrong for her to keep some 
of the American primroses pressed and 
dried yet?) 

44 It was a very successful ball,” Abigail 
answered, discreetly; 44 Miss Pierrepoint 
was the beauty.” 

44 And Humphrey danced a great deal 
with her ? I know he has a weakness for 
beauties,” exclaimed Mrs. Humphrey, with 
a little conscious laugh. 44 He was always 
admiring the pretty women we met; but 
I would not pay him the compliment of be- 
ing jealous.” 

No, Humphrey had not shown his weak- 
ness on the night in question. In spite of 
his duties as a host, he had danced oftencst 
with a girl who was better than a beauty to 
those who could read her little delicate face, 
but who was not an acknowledged beauty 
amongst girls. 

M- s Humphrey’s chat went off upon her 
wedding tour in foreign countries, which 
Abigail had craved to visit when her heart 


was a living, craving heart, of which Hum- 
phrey had told her much ; for he had been 
fond of making rushes to the Continent as 
Tom Prior had afforded him the leisure to 
do. How familiar the name sounded 1 
— the Louvre, Versailles, Stra^burg, the 
Drachenfels, the Castle of Heidelberg, Lau- 
sanne, Geneva. How familiar, yet with 
what an altered signification, since Hum- 
phrey had spoken of them with a decided 
implication that they would one day visit 
them together I Never, now, never 1 

Mrs. Humphrey travelled back — witli 
words in which there was a weary murmur 
of other times — not so distant in space, but 
so wide apart in sensation, arrived at length 
at the great event of her life, her wedding, 
and was proceeding on more and more 
dangerous ground, with Abigail quite in- 
capable of stopping her, when Humphrey 
and the other gentlemen came into the 
drawing-room. Even the most independent 
young wives of the most gallant husbands 
look a little put out when they are caught 
in their favourite narrative within three 
months of the event. It was an unspeaka- 
ble relief to Abigail when Mrs. Humphrey 
said hastily, 44 I’ll tell you it all another 
time, Miss Howe,” blushed, and was actual- 
ly silent for three minutes, turning over a 
book of engravings. 

Humphrey had got up his spirits. It is 
only the first step which pains, and to him 
the first step was taken. All the torments 
of reminiscences were done and over lor 
him, when they commenced afresh, with re- 
doubled force, for Abigail. For it was m 
the rosy drawing-room — when ti e rosiness 
now so artificial seemed natural, but was 
neither of earth nor sky, and certainly not 
of the mock-pastoral sort, as displayed in 
antiquated upholstery (there was as great a 
difference between the two as that between 
fading roses fresh with dew, and. unfading 
roses sticky with gum) —he spent most 
time when he was courting her. There he 
had leant against the work-table, and looked 
at her making believe to work lor an hour 
at a time. Some of the books were on the 
tray which he had so often turned over as 
an excuse to detain him a little longer ; but 
Humphrey was not a book-man, and had 
doubtless forgotten their names and covers. 
Among the flowers in the stand was the 
very wavy-leafed fern he had sought and 
brought for her all the way from the Irish 
lakes. What a happy evening that had 
been, when he had gone straight to Church- 
street, brown and travel-soiled, in place of 
going home to the Hanger ; and the two 
had planted the fern, and he had stayed to 
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capper and returned to his own house and 
his nou9e-keeper, after his three weeks' ab- 
sence, at twelve o’clock at night! Well, 
the poor wavy-leafed fern was not to blame, 
and Abigail had never found it in her heart 
to cast it from her stand. Mrs. Humphrey 
had everything : might not Abigail have a 
fern and a lew withered primroses ? 

But Humphrey remembered none of 
these things. He was frank and accessible 
by nature ; and,, a rolling stone going about 
the world, he was constantly making friends 
and constantly making use of their friend- 
ship. Good-hearted as Humphrey was, per- 
haps the bloom of his heart had been rubbed 
off in the friction of many slight ties — per- 
haps it had never really haa any bloom so 
fine as to be rubbed off. Without doubt 
he had passed through a crowd of impres- 
sions. The only perfectly fresh ones whicli 
he had received since he grew up first, and 
which were inevitably of greater depth and 
importance than any he had received for a 
long time, had been made between that date 
and the last year. 

So there Humphrey was addressing Abi- 
ail and his wife m the same breath, lorbid- 
ing Mrs. Humphrey to sing any more be- 
cause her chest had not been strong since 
she caught a bad cold at Munich. * You 
know, Alice, I can’t have you ill again.* ’ 
4 Nonsense, Humphrey,* Alice protested, in 
comical indignation, 4 it was the merest 
touch of bronchitis; why, auntie herself 
would not have been frightened. Could 

J rou have guessed that a great big fellow 
ike him would have got nervous, and 
plagued three people, himself, the doctor, 
and me, for six coughs ? ’ 

Humphrey was too much of a gentleman 
and a man of sense to ma ;e a fool of him- 
self and his wife, and affront the company 
by a display of matrimonial felicity. But 
straws show how the wind blows, and he 
showed his feelings naturally to demonstra- 
tiveness. It might have been patent to the 
most indifferent observer that Mrs. Hum- 
phrey’s fortune had been the least of her at- 
tractions in her husband’s eyes. He was 
both proud and fond of his wife, and triuro- 
hant in his success. Abigail, who said to 
erself she had a hundred ears and eyes to- 
night, noticed that he applied with his eyes 
to his wife some of the* songs which Tom 
Prior insisted on Abigail singing, standing 
by her and neglecting to turn over the pa- 
ges of her music, while Humphrey lounged 
against the piano, his side to Abigail, his 
face to his wife. Mrs. Humphrey put a 
stop to the proceedings by instituting a par- 


ajlel between herself and Abigail. She 
took up the sheets of music. 

4 My name begins with A too. Miss Howe, 
and 1 write it short also, “ A. Bingham,” as 
Humphrey writes 44 H. Bingham.’ I don't 
see why 1 should be at the trouble of writ- 
ing 44 Xlicc,” when he does not put 44 Hum- 
phrey,” although he says it as if the A stood 
for Alick or Antony, and I were his broth- 
er ; and he scolded me before we were mar- 
ried for not signing my full name at the end 
of my notes — do you remember Hum- 
phrey ? I see you write 44 A. Howe ” in the 
same way.' 

Not in the same way. Alice and Abigail 
were very different names (to Abigail it 
seemed the difference was significant), and 
she had learned to make Abigail A., not in 
merry mischief or to copy a cherished ex- 
ample, not even to save trouble, but when 
as a foolish girl she had been a little asham- 
ed of David’s wife’s name, appropriated by 
Mrs. Masham and the entire class of wait- 
ing-maids. She felt as if her very name 
had been against her, yet it had not sound- 
ed amiss — not in its Americanism when 
Humphrey had audaciously shortened it to 
Miss Abby, and she had fancied it would 
have a redeeming glory as A. Bingham. 
Alice had robbed her of hefr very name. 

The la^t glimpse Abigail had of Hum- 
phrey was bending forward to the laughing 
face, so lovely in its scarlet hood, while he 
wrapped Mrs. Humphrey in her rugs as the 
carnage drove off and disappeared in the 
dusky darkness of the September night. 
Paradise vanished with them to Abigail. 
The Miss Mainwarings walked home under 
| the wing of Tom Prior, their little maid 
walking demurely behind them. The Lew- 
ises pulled each an arm of their patient far 
ther, — turned up from his last country call. 
Mrs. Yallanpe deliberately composed her 
share of the one solemn sentence she was to 
exchange with the Yicar in two streets’ 
length. Mrs. Porteous and Mrs. Dudgeon 
strove in vain to enlighten darkened minds 
(each working on her friend’s husband) on 
the respective burdens of childless ease and 
many-childed struggles, and entered the 
lodge and the cottage, Mrs. Porteous to dis- 
cover that the evening post had brought 
her the overwhelming disappointment ofan 
apology from the friends whose visit she 
had counted on fpr helping her and Por- 
teous to get rid of the burden of their au- 
tumn ; and little Mrs. Dudgeon, that her 
absence had put the head sheaf on her stack 
of wolrics — so disproportioned to the size 
of the woman ; since her fourth boy, Alger- 
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non, had taken the liberty of falling down 
a flight of stairs, and little Charlotte bad 
been so lost to propriety as to swpUow a pin. 

Abigail's strength failed her in ae instant, 
and she crept with slow, lagging steps, with- 
out saying a word, to her room for the 
night. - The terrible ordeal of forming the 
target to be shot at by the flights of arrows 
of common curiosity, commiseration, and a 
little contempt, and the silent, single, more 
deadly darts of retrospection, longing, de- 
spair, was over. But Abigail had lived long 
enough to know that the worst was to come. 
Woman’s griefs are like ghosts, which wait 
for the dark night or the grey morning to 
troop round her soul. They drove Abigail 
from her sleepless pillow, compelled her to 
pace up and down restlessly but stealthily, 
tor fear of disturbing her father and mother, 
first huddling on her dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, because she must not on any account 
oe ill at this period of her life, and then, 
‘walking up and pacing down/ living all 
the purgatory of the evening over again 
with a tenfold life. She, the pure, tender 
girl, reproaching herself, hating herself be- 
cause of her human nature, praying to God 
to forgive her, rocking herself wearily, 
wringing her hands in anguish, writhing 
with shame, crying dumbly, * Oh ! Hum- 
phrey, Humphrey; neither in this world, 
nor beyond the stars. Given up by you, of 
your own free will, another woman your 
love, your wife; and I loved and love you, 
Humphrey, — how much — your mother, 
who hated me without a cause, might, no 
other woman, not the happy woman you 
love, could fathom.* 

And Humphrey was sleeping the sound 
sleep of health, content, and an easy con- 
science. * 

While Tom Prior was walking" up and 
down before his lodging door, puffing smoke 
into the early morning air, recklessly risking 
his character as an unexceptionable young 
man, by staying abroad till his footsteps 
might be heard contemporaneously with the 
cock-crow, restless like Abigail Howe, but 
restless not with misery but bliss, such as 
had not yet exalted and humbled his fervid 
soul. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE VICTIM BROUGHT TO LIFE AGAIN. 

The rosy drawing-room was rosier than 
ever on a long day in June ; but the tables 
and chairs were literally loaded with dra- 
pers’ parcels, milliners’ band-boxes, orna- 
mental pieces of china, and small pieces of 
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silver plate, with bits of strings entangling 
the hands and feet everywhere. Abigail 
Howe stood in the centre in profound calcu- 
lation, with long streamers of whrte ribbon 
on one arm, and her hands full of little 
sprigs of artificial flowers, white flowers, 
jessamine. Her dress was in contrast to her 
occupation. She wore a faded muslin 
gown, two summers old, ready to be laid 
aside, like the worn-out garments of her 
maiden life, and her bronzed hair tucked 
tightly out of the way, back from her little 
thin face, as if she had dressed it in the pre- 
occupation of much to do, with no thought 
but to dispose of it so as to lighten the tem- 
ples and give the least trouble to preserve 
the glory in order. # But she did not fail to 
have the lace at her throat gathered to- 
gether by a little cluster of leaves in dead 
and glittering gold, and to wear on one of 
her fingers a changing coloured opal ring, 
both indicating the taste of a man whose 
untutored artistic fancy went beyond his 
means, and his appreciation of the money 
value of Ornaments. 

Mrs. Howe entered the room, her bluff, 
cabbage-rose face beaming with delight; 
and though it was evening, a white apron 
over her gown, white cuffs drawn up to her 
elbows, and the strings of her cap pinned 
carefully over her shoulders, to hang be- 
hind her. She never trusted any one but 
herself with her jellies, and this was an 
epoch for the most anxious experiments 
with her confectionery. 

* My love, I have been making a trial of a 
few of these moulds, as there must be some 
additions to the dimmer to-morrow, on your 
aunts* and uncles’ account at any rate. I 
think, let cook say what she will about 
pyramids being newer, I prefer my old tur- 
tle-dove. She has come out to the life,, 
only her beak broken, which will never be 
observed, and I am just going to supply 
the cloves for eyes. 1 declare, when the 
jelly shakes, you would think she was shak- 
ing her wings to rise and fly off.’ 

‘ I don’t think that would be a desirable 
effect, mamma.’ 

‘ No. But you will know better what 
the weight of jellies is on one’s mind, when 
you come to give your first dinner. To be 
sure you will have me to apply to for many 
a long year, I hope ; and I dare say you 
will take in a jobbing cook, as so many of 
the young housekeepers do now. But I; 
trust you will never put your dinners into 
the hands of the hotel-keepers, or confec- 
tioners — such disgracefully extravagant, 
lazy, and indifferent behaviour, I could ne- 
ver countenance it, Abigail.* 

[. 1470 . 
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4 1 wish yon would wait, till I give a din- 
ner, mamma.’ 

4 Of course you will give dinners, child. 
Where would be the use of your best din- 
ner china, if you did not give dinners ? I 
warrant he will care for such things, then ; 
all married men do.* 

4 1 must have faith in my good stars that 
he will not* 

4 And if he do not care for dinners, which 
is not to be thought of, you will put your 
pride in them.’ 

‘My pride in dinners 1* ejaculated the 
bride, still in half-amused incredulity. 

4 You might put your pride in worse. You 
will not go gadding about to dancing parties 
and picnics after youaje a married woman. 
Not mat you ever were a gadder,’ taking back 
her words penitently,’ but as good and quiet 
a girl as ever I saw. But where would your 
bit of pleasure be then, Abigail ? * 

4 1 am sure I don’t know,’ answeaed Abi- 
gail in a staid, tired tone. 

4 Don't stay any longer poking about 
here, my pet/ her mother enjoined her has- 
tily. 4 Brides should leave all trouble to 
ordinary mortals; it is not lucky to do 
otherwise. Go and be happv and admired 
and adored while your day lasts. He will 
be here presently, I suppose, and you will be 
too late to dress for him. We are going to 
have an early tea in the dining-room to- 
night, that Sarah may clear out this room, 
the last tea papa and you and I will take 
together, before your uncles and aunts arrive. 
There, I ought not to have said that, to 
tempt you to break down.’ 

However, Abigail did not break down. 
She merely said, with a wistfulness which 
took away the ungraciousness of the words, 
4 Then I wish he would keep away when it is 
to be our last tea. He would have done it, 
if I had only asked him.’ 

4 No, we could not expect that,’ Mtb. 
-Howe warned her daughter. 4 Were you 
looking out for him ? ’ 

4 No. I never look out for him,’ confessed 
Abigail, candidly, 4 because he comes at all 
times ; so that liking out for him would be 
no sinecure. And I am dressed already if 
;you please, mamma. I am not going to do 
any more in the way of dressing to-night.* 

4 It is not as I please,* hesitated Mrs. 
iHowe, a troubled expression stealing over 
the bright roundness of her face, 4 but as he 
^pleases.’ 

4 Oh, I need not dress for him,* Abigail 
assured her mother, with a little nervous 
laugh, the first she had given. 4 1 am ceN 
rtain he never sees what I wear ; I ought 
j>ut a helmet on my head, like Minerva, or 


a coal-scuttle, it would be all the to 
him Ht it were I who wore it Queer, is it 
not, mamma?’ 

An event was about to happen in foe 
domestic economy of the Howes which was 
sufficient to overturn even the simpering, 
decorous, rosy affectation of the drawing- 
room. Abigail Howe was to be married in 
a few days to Tom Prior. Everything in 
the household was exceedingly uncom- , 
fortable, and everybody much put about ; I 
but from Mr. Howe, to the under kitchen- 
maid, who was given to pounding sand to i 
apply to her floors and tables at all boon, 
as an apothecary’s boy pounds his drugs, 
and was hurt in her feelings (as an apothe- 
cary's boy rarely i$) when she was stopped 
and taken away to less serious and urgent 
occupations ; everybody was mild and 
complacent in the chaos, under the reflect- 
ed honour of a marriage in the farniy. 

The gain to Mr. Howe was very small | 
and entirely honorary, and counterbalanced 
by the loss of his only child, the paying 
down of half of her portion (with foe pre- 
caution of seting it on herself), the liberal 
furnishing of his grateful son-in-law’s house 
— the old house in Mill-street which the 
elder Binghams had occupied in the good 
old days of cotton-spinning before they 
grew grand and went out to foe Hanger. 

The old house had always been thought a 
good family house, though it was venerable 
and shady, and stood alone in its grade in 
old-fashioned dignity and usefulness near 
its factory ; and it was, as Mr. Howe was 
furnishing it, a handsome house for a young 
couple, the head of whom was only the 
junior partner in the factory. 

Mr. Howe gave his full consent to the 
marriage; and Mrs. Howe, kind woman, 
was infinitely more elated than the bride 
herself at having her daughter married m 
she deserved to be before the Lewises, and 
not long after Mrs. Leech’s sister — that 
lady had come to Ashley for a fortnight’s 
visit and snapped up the scrupulous 'Vicar, 
who either laid aside his scruples under the 
pressure of circumstances, or found he had ! 
so much to do in controlling the outer courts 
of men's consciences, that he was obliged 
to slur over the important step, to huna*»f ( 
of bis own marriage. But Mrs. Howe did 
not blame Mr. Be Hairs, it was Mrs. Leech’s 
sister whom she, generally the most indul- 
gent of women, could not forgive for being 
so grasping. As if marrying men were as 
abundant as acorns in an oak coppice at 
Ashley, and Mrs. Leech's sister had not 
come from a large town where she might 1 

have had achoice of men ten years young- I 
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er and alittle better off tban the Yicar; 
bat she had a mind, like the old Romans, to 
abandon the palaces of Rome for the huts 
of Britain out of sheer fickleness and love 
of conquesf. Mrs. Howe went so far as 
to liken the blighted Vicar — benighted 
where the interests of his parish were con- 
cerned — to the ewe lamb, and Mrs. Leech’s 
sister to the rich man of the same parable. 
And the aggressor would repent at leisure 
and be punished lor her unprincipled poach- 
ing in her neighbours* preserves, Mrs. 
Howe reflected with acrimony, not that she 
had ever entertained an idea of the Vicar 
for Abigail, but she was a true Ashley wo- 
man, and Mrs. Leech's sister, an interloper, 
had no business to marry Mrs. Howe’s Vicar. 

Of course Abigail’s marriage would have 
been a far more splendid affair had Hum- 

llangertlie bride’s destination, as Mrs. Howe 
had once had good reason to expect ; but it 
was a wise fisher’s adage 4 better small fish 
than none ; ’ and a girl was so liable to go 
off in her looks and in the public estimation 
after she had been jilted as poor Abigail had 
been by that half innocent, spoilt scamp, 
Humphrey Bingham ; though Mrs. Howe 
dared not make the most distant allusion to 
the fact, not even to Mr. Howe, so that the 
other "partner (Mrs. Howe always called 
Tom Prior ‘the other partner’ now, as if 
there was equality between the two, though 
Tom Prior would have been the last man to 
acknowledge such a thing) coming on 
promptly was a stroke of compensation and 
good fortune of which Abigail was well 
worthy. And Mr. Prior was passionately 
in love with Abigail — there was no mistake 
there ; and Abigail had uniformly expressed 
a great esteem for Mr. Prior, and msisted 
that he would get on in the world, sly puss 1 
Then there was the great pleasure of having 
ber daughter settled near her. Altogether 
Mrs. Howe was very happy herself, and 
convinced that the young couple had a fair 
prospect of happiness. 

Abigail was very still about her marriage. 
She knew she was not over wise, though she 
had been counted a clever girl, nor over 
strong, though she had a woman’s power of 
endurance. She had longed for any change 
after the violence of the blow she had re- 
ceived had subsided into a dull ache, any 
interlude on the monotony of a life which 
was crushed and deprived of colour and fra- 
grance ; something different from the small 
gaieties of Ashley, over which, whenever 
they were of a lively description, the Bing- 
hams of the Hanger presided. She had felt 
her wounded pride soothed by Tom Prior's 


blind passion ; she thought it was blind in 
Tom. She would rather he had not been 
Humphrey’s partner, but Humphrey was 
nothing to her except in the past, and he 
would be less than nothing when she was 
Tom Prior's wife; neither need she see any 
more of him in Tom Prior’s house than in 
her father’s : the men met when Humphrey 
went to the factory, in their counting-house, 
their wives would be at the head of very 
different establishments. 

Humphrey had sent his partner’s bride a 
goodly wedding gift (the silver tea vase on 
which Mrs. Howe set such store), but he 
was not to be at the wedding — he and his 
wife were up in London. 

It might be weak in Abigail, but marrying 
Tom Prior seemed less hard than being a 
lonely old woman like the Miss Mainwar- 
ings, or sought after for her poor little for- 
tune like Mrs. Vallance. Tnese termina- 
tions mi»ht be far in the distance ; but the 
principsu chapter of her life written, read, 
and closed, it seemed to Abigail as if the 
rest of the volume must be compressed into 
small bulk and speedy accomplishment. It 
was like a certain chapter in Genesis, in 
which the old man Jacob sums up his life to 
his favourite son into the two events — God • 
met him at Bethel ; and he buried Rachel 
on the way to Bethlehem. Abigail had bur- 
ied her Rachel ; and the rest, be it short or 
long, would be easily summed up and was at 
hand. Her father and mother were pleased, 
and she thought she could make Tom Prior 
happy. 

To do Abigail justice, her greatest doubt 
had been for Tom’s sake. But he was an 
unexaeting, single hearted, generous fellow, 
who regarded her with romantic devotion, 
and was enchanted at her accepting the offer 
of his life. Poor Tom ! but she really liked 
him. She had always liked his clever im- 
pulsive sayings and doings, though she had 
laughed at their drollness ; and since they 
were engaged, she had been more interest- 
ed and amused by him than ever — it was 
something now to be interested and amused. 

At the same time Abigail had a strong 
suspicion that she had always looked for- 
ward to being married and having a home 
of her own, and receiving her father and 
mother there as honoured guests, without 
continuing in leading-strings to them to ripe 
middle age. And so far she had not been 
wrong to look forward to the white moire 
and floating lace of her marriage dress, and 
the twenty or thirty guinea shawl in her 
trousseau to be worn on occasions for the rest 
of her life — such a shawl as few girls, how- 
ever wol off, wear. It was not the dress or 
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shawl, bat what they represented, that Ab- 
igail cared for. She would have minded 
little though the moire had been muslin, and 
the shawl dwindled to plaid ; but she want- 
ed to gather the blossoms and fruit of a com- 
plete life, to claim the spotless robe of her 
virgin innocence, and the matronly dignity 
of a man’s honour and happiness, and a fam- 
ily’s well-being in her trusted and safe keep- 
ing. 

Abigail did not question herself whether 
it was right or wrong to stretchout her hand 
to what was left her of these gifts, and 
whether she was not more grasping than 
Mrs. Leech's sister. The question was a 
hard one, but may resolve itself into the 
problem — Abigail had been badly hurt, and 
all who loved her suffered from her hurt. 
How many had a right to suffer, and was 
she at liberty to give the right to any one 
who begged and pleaded for it ? 

Abigail had tried to say to Tom Prior, 

4 Tom, do you know I once cared for Hum- 
phrey Bingham when I had reason to think 
Humphrey cared for me ? 

And Tom had stopped her with the eager 
assurance, 4 Yes, dear, and it was natural — 
he is a fine fellow, Humphrey. It was very 
natural in Humphrey ; but then his mother 
and sisters came over him ; he was always 
a great family man, with all his spirit ; and 
their groundless opposition would nave been 
disagreeable for you: besides, he_was too 
generous to take everything. You care for 
me a little, and trust me — it is better as it 
is, Abigail, a world better for me/ 

There was a confusion in Tom’s mind 
whether he seriously believed that Hum- 
phrey had resigned Abigail with an ulterior 
view to his — Tom’s — benefit, at least he 
managed to preserve his allegiance both to 
his mistress and his friend, because it would 
have been great pain, in some respects hard- 
ly possible, to him to give either up. He 
continued to combine the contradictory dog- 
mas, that Abigail was perfect, and that 
Humphrey had not sinned beyond forgive- 
ness. 

The man who paid his visits so pertina- 
ciously, and would not have heeded though 
his mistress had hid her head in a coal-scut- 
tle, came this evening, and laughed with al- 
most childish glee at the disorder of the 
house, laid himself out to bestow excellent 
advice in the arrangements for the collation 
and the packing ; to Mrs. Howe’s mingled . 
edification and scandal, lifted some of the 
heavy articles of furniture with his own 
hands, and took down and re-hung the 
Howes’ family pictures to make room for 
the large photograph of Abigail, which she 


was to leave a shadow on the wall, above 
her empty* place, as the house’s daughter, 
doing it with a hundred times the neatness 
of an upholsterer’s man, Abigail smiling 
quietly at him the while. He was ’ en- 
titled to rest and be thankfU and be waited 
on afterwards ; but he scarcely took time to 
drink tea, though he could have come tri- 
umphantly through the ordeal of sceptical 
matrons. He only failed on one point, he 
let his cups be cold. He would toss off as 
many as Mrs. Howe could conscientiously 
fill out ; more, indeed, for she had held back 
the last till she had made a little deprecat- 
ing, defensive speech. 

4 1 am afraid, Mr Prior, it is a little pale 
in the colour, not quite so good as the nrst. 
The — ahem — third rarely is.’ 

But Tom put aside the objection in the 
politest, best-tempered manner. 

4 Don’t speak of it, Mrs. Howe,’ and 
plunged afresh into the milk-and-water 
stream, and into the conversation, while 
Mrs. Howe folded her hands behind the tea- 
pot, and assured herself, 4 What a treasure 
that man is ! what will he not be content 
with on a washing-day, — boiled rice and 
cold pie (now Humphrey Bingham was 
nice in his eating) ; but Tom Prior will 
spoil Abigail, that is certain.’ 

Tom was speaking of the Scotch High- 
lands, which Abigail and he were to see 
during their fortnight’s holiday, dwelling 
with boyish spirit on the northern routes, 
the unpronounceable Gaelic names, the 
purple mountains to be climbed, the golden 
oat-fields to be strolled through, the blue 
lochs to be rowed upon, his keen face flush- 
ed, his very hands full of action, until the 
details were rich and luminous with a young 
fellow’s genius, and his gladness. 

Mr. Ilowe, under his stoical bearing, was 
impressed and a little uneasy. 

4 He is wonderful, after all, that lad Prior 
— I hope he is not going to turn out any- 
thing miraculous — an inventor, an author 
in the bud, with an awful development be- 
fore him. No, he is crazed, as happy as a 
king. I wish he would take his happiness 
quietly, though. Does the young fool never 
think no one ever married his first desper- 
ate fancy before, and never repented it 
when he did ? ’ 

However, Mr. Howe did not glance at the 
sweet cabbage-rose, Mrs. Howe, as if she 
had been his first fancy, at the same time 
he had never repented his choice. 

But the women were touched without 
reservation by Tom’s happiness — all good 
women are touched by the si%ht of great 
happiness, and the happiness of a bride- 
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groom is a special compliment to them- 
selves. Mrs. Howe and Abigail could have 
petted Tom Prior with all the experiment- 
al dainties of the marriage collation, if he 
had cared for them, or patted him on the 
back and stroked his messed mass of som- 
bre hair, through which he thrust whole 
hands and did not draw single fingers, after 
the careful, elaborate fashion of the 4 Ro- 
man generalissimo and imperator Caesar,* 
if it had been permissible to do so. As it 
was, they were flatteringly and sympatheti- 
cally affected by his eloquence ; and laughed 
and prattled, even Abigail, however much 
of her heart was reduced to ashes. Tom's 
inspired speech kindled some sparks on the 
cola altar ; and the briefest sojourn in the 
Scotch Highlands had been a favourite vis- 
ion with Abigail as a girl, when many a 
time she had exhausted all her girlish wea- 
pons on her father to procure its realiza- 
tion. Even Mrs. Howe wished she could 
have laid aside thirty years of her life, with 
their corresponding weight and stiffness, 
and run away to scramble among scenes of 
which she had read in her youth, when Ash- 
ley had heard of the poems. of Mr. Scott, 
and the novels of the Great Unknown. 

If Tom were to write his business letters 
at all that night (Tom, like all fellows fer- 
tile in resource, was desultory in his habits) 
he must got He lingered to the last, alone 
with Abigail, after the two had subsided 
into stillness in the twilight of the long 
June day, as if they also felt that 4 rest is 
sweet ' at the very height of their Jubilee. 

Abigail had been carried away in spirit 
by her willing bridegroom, but now she was 
relapsing into the dreaminess of the last 
week — not tin sunny mist of the most or- 
dinary young bride, loving and loved, who 
is standing with her foot on so radiant a 
threshold that she looks round amazed and 
uncertain, to ask can the old world of sin 
and sorrow go on creaking and groaning in 
its old irreparable ruts, when she is to be 
married to her lover in three days ? but the 
bewildered breaking up of apathy, the 
smarting of old wounds, the tardy gather- 
ing of clouds of doubt and dismay. 

Tom Prior spoke at that moment with 
the pathetic mingling of humility and vanity 
which is so intensely human. He had ask 
ed no profession of regard from her before, 
he had been satisfied with her simple 4 yes * 
to the generous ardour of his wooing,’ her 
simplest declaration of good-will. His eyes 
had sparkled and his heart bad leaped on 
the faintest suspicion that she admired him, 
and was drawn to him. But now, on the 
spur of the moment, impelle4 by an irre- 


sistible longing, he put it to her, 4 You like 
me better than you liked him, fine fellow 
as he is, now, to-night, Abigail ? ' ' 

Abigail shrank back, and her voice was 
low and trembled when she answered him. 

4 1 was never going to be married to him 
in three days, Tom. He never stood with 
hi9 arm round me as you are standing. He 
once clasped me in his arms, when we 
neither o f us thought what he was about, 
but it was only for a moment, never again. 
I am to be your wife in three days, by my 
! own free will, with — yes — with all my 
heart. But I warn you, Tom, I don't think 
I have so much heart as you have. The 
only thing that frightens me about you, sir, 
is your big, noble, warm heart, which I 
don't half deserve.' She cried for a mo- 
ment on his breast, after she had been 
laughing iust before. 4 Of course I could never 
feel in the same way to Humphrey Bing* 

I ham that I feel to my dear, good, clever 
lover and bridegroom, Tom.' 

I Such was the gentle answer for which 
the manly, gentle fellow was grateful ; but 
was he satisfied ? He had the unerring in- 
tuition of love, could he be satisfied ? 

CHAPTER III. 

'ten teaks after. 

In Tom Prior's drawing-room, surrounded 
by the modem chaste elegance of whit 
watered walls, ebony-wood, and sea-green 
damask, liker a marine cave than a rose 
bower, Mrs. Prior, a ten years* old wife* sat 
in a low chair reading by the fire, which 
competed successfully with the April sun- 
shine and spring wind without. 

Her hankering after matronly shawls had 
been rewarded, or punished, by having a 
shawl to wear for a perpetuity — at her 
hearth as well as in the streets or on the 
roads round Ashley. Mrs. Prior was an in- 
valid, and was enveloped in a soft, warm 
shawl, — white, from a lurking, lingering, 
womanly inclination to what was most be- 
coming. Her face had still the nameless 
sweetness and charm which remains in 
some faces when the beauty of form and 
colour is gone or going ; but it was a worn, 
slightly pinched face for a woman of thirty, 
and the effect was increased by the old 
bright adornment of her hair being put 
quite away under a half handkerchiet of 
lace, as if the hands were too weary to dress 
it and had done with the vanities of life. 
Something curious and subtle might be 
written on the connexion between the 
health and sickness of a woman's mind and 
her treatment of what St Paul calls her 
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glory. It was not as a mere phrase that 
the maidens of old tragic ballads so often 
sang — 

Nae mair I'll kaim my yellow hair. 

About Mrs. Prior’s invalidism her native 
town of Ashley was comfortably agreed. 
Mrs. Prior had sunk into a poor, selfish, 
sickly creature. Tom Prior was a lost 
man ; a poor youngdooking — in spite of 
his grey hairs — slim fellow, who slaved 
for his family, put a good face on his fate 
before the world, always assuring his ac- 
quaintances that Mrs. Prior was getting 
stronger, walked to and from the factory 
with his great boys hanging upon him as if 
he were the mother, while the mother daw- J 
died and nursed herself at home with her 
two idle and spoiled servants, when every- 
body knew that Tom Prior could not afford 
to keep even two servants. And it might 
be all very' well for Humphrey Bingham to 
speak of the Factory as a bagatelle, and to 
propose throwing jt up, but badly paying as* 
it was it must be a matter of life and death 
to Tom Prior, who was too manly to live 
dependent on his wife’s small fortune, and 
who had nothing else between him and a 
manager’s situation, or a situation of any 
kind, which he might have to go abroad to 
seek. 

At the same time the Ashley public was 
in a great hurry to kill off Mrs. Prior, and 
had even appointed her successor. Not a 
second wife with a great deal more money 
or a great deal more energy, — but Mrs. 
Prior’s mother, Mrs. Howe, yrhose husband 
was dead, and who had already removed 
with all the rosiness she could carry with 
her from Church-street, to a small snug 
house nearer her daughter, and who was so 
much attached, not only to her two grand- 
children, but to Tom Prior — more like his 
own mother than his mother-in-law — a 
cheerful, hale old lady who would count it 
no sacrifice to keep her son-in-law's house, 
and then her independent income would be 
a windfall to poor Tom Prior. 

Tom Prior had never contemplated the 
advantages of his wife's death, neither was 
there any reason why Mrs. Tom should die 
just yet, except her general air of fadiug 
and wearing away. Nevertheless, the Ash- 
ley public showed sound judgment, as it 
generally did when it was not dealing with 
the numerous cases of exceptions, in draw- 
ing the conclusion that though there was no 
violent disorder there must be great poverty 
of system in the young woman who caught 
every influenza which passed over the place, 


and had soon to shut herself up for the depth 
of winter and the sharpness of spring, and 
adopted shawls and cape like a grandmother 
(grandmothers had*a vast deal more spirit), 
and that the poverty tended as surely, 
though it might be more gradually, to de- 
cay. 

Without being troubled either by Ashley’s 
verdict on her character or its future ar- 
rangements for her family, Abigail stayed 
by the fire and read, worked, and thought 
She was readinjg one of those excellent 
brooding classifying books, slightly unwhole- 
some, on silver hairs and evening clouds — 
more acceptable than invigorating to their 
subjects, and whose estimation of middle life 
in women is singularly opposed to the rich 
fruitfulness and mellow brilliance of autumn 
in the natural world. They are addressed 
for the most part to single women, but some 
married women appropriate them. She 
was working at an embroidery of a jacket 
for herself, now that Jack and Joe were too 
big for tunics, and she was feeling an old 
woman, — twice as old as Mrs. Howe, and 
that might be the reason age, which sat so 
lightly on grandmamma, depressed her 
daughter. SBe was thinking or the journey 
into Lancashire which Tom had left her 
that morning to take. He had parted from 
her in the most off-hand manner; he was 
engrossed with 'the new machinery he de- 
sired to introduce into the Factory; he was 
more and more wedded to his trade : world- 
liness must be inseparable from elderly mar- 
ried Englishmen, when it had so crept and 
encroached on Tom that he was the most 
zealous business man in Ashley. She was 
thinking of the boys; and glancing round, 
she saw for the first time they had left a lit- 
ter of chips of wood and bits of string (what 
did boys always find to do with string ?), 
since morning, on the carpet, and rung for 
Dorothy — Dorothy taking her own time to 
answer the bell, to remove it. Since Jack 
and Joe had gone to the grammar-school 
they had grown rough and rude ; and though 
they came to her yet with all their grievan- 
ces, they seemed to consider, justly, their 
enjoyments out of her way. They carried 
the eager chronicles of their games and ex- 
ploits to their harassed, busy father; and 
she knew that this would increase year by 
year till she should sit apart from her sons, 
unless God sent them suffering and weak- 
ness, which, might He in his mercy forbid I 
It was altogether natural, innocent, inevita- 
ble that they should go amongst boys and 
grow like boys, but she could have wished 
they had continued longer babies. They 
were so much her own then, aud such pretty. 
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attractive little darlings. Their walks, their 
frocks, their diet, their play, had been each 
thorough occupations. She had been hap- 

S ’er and busier then, and not so often ailing. 

ut, of course, their babyhood could not 
last for ever — their progress could not be 
delayed ; she was not so miserable a mother 
as to have sought it really, though the lads 
«iow belonged so much more to their papa 
and the Rector, tp cook and Dorothy for the 
nursery dinners and the toilette, and in the 
last instance also to the best Ashley tutor. 
Bat if the boys had been girls their influence 
and companionship would have endured a 
lifetime. Mrs. Humphrey Bingham had 
girls as well as boys — a wise, arch little 
woman, who. already sat with precocious de- 
mureness and restrained vivacity by her 
mother in the carriage, tripped out with 
messages to shops, delivering them far more 
intelligently than the footman, and would 
soon save her mother a wonderful proportion 
of the burden of a great house and the en- 
tertainment of guests — though a great house 
and guests were no burden to Mrs. Hum- 
phrey. And there was another little girl at 
the Hanger, one of those gentle, guileless, 
flair little children, likest angels, who would 
long follow her mother’s footsteps, look up to 
her, lean upon her, with a faith and devo- 
tion which create what they believe in. 

Abigail read, worked, and thought, and 
occasionally coughed, so that had Tom Prior 
been as sensitive as Humphrey Bingham to 
a cough, and had he not been accustomed to 
the sound, that cough, unformed as it was 
yet, would have spoilt his ease. 

Abigail as surprised to hear Mr. Prior’s 
knock at the door, followed by his voice in 
the hall, when he had left her in the morn- 
ing with the intention of taking the down 
train to Lancashire. There was no need 
for her rising and going to the door to in- 
vestigate the reason of his return, when she 
had an incipient cold on her, by a succession 
of premonitory shivers, one of her very bad 
colds, probably bronchitis or pleurisy. Some 
trifle might have made him change his mind 
and come back; he was always forgetful 
and slightly Bohemian in his ways, though 
a steady, hard-working fellow after his kind. 
Presently, he turned the door-handle and 
looked in without entering immediately. 

4 Please, Tom, come in at once, and don’t 
keep me in the draught,’ said Abigail plaint- 
ively. 4 1 have been sneezing all the morn- 
ing-' 

Tom came in direotly, and shut the door. 
4 1 did not feel very well myself Abigail. 
As you are sneezing perhaps the weather 
has something to do with it,’ he added, with 
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an involuntary shiver ; 4 but I thought I had 
better put off the journey for a day. You 
see there is very little the matter with me, 
for I have walked back and carried my bag 
from the station.’ 

Abigail got up instantly, it was strange 
news to hear Tom Prior say he did not feel 
very well, and there he was white and 
weary, through his screen of hair, leaning 
against the door. She had no reason to sup- 
pose there was anything far wrong with him, 
though he tacitly admitted that he was not 
fit for business, and allowed her to send for 
Dr. Winkworth to put him to rights, while 
he was explaining away his illness, as if he 
were apologising for disturbing her with it ; 
but it struck her curiously that she would 
repent all her life the small matter of how 
she had received him. 

Before night Tom Prior lay flushed, pant- 
ing, and rambling in his talk, in a high fe- 
ver. 

Abigail, in her thirty years of life, had 
never nursed a patient in serious illness ; it 
happens so with some women. Her boys 
had been healthy, her father had died just 
after the younger child was born, and his 
case had been such as to preclude the alter- 
nations of hope and fear. Mr. Howe had 
been struck down speechless, and after a few 
hours’ struggle against the deadly torpor, 
he had been mercifully spared farther suf- 
fering. Abigail might be thankful that her 
husband’s illness was of a different charac- 
ter ; but as she sat and gazed in blank con- 
sternation at the active, independent figure 
suddenly stopped in its activity and laid 
down in the humiliation of helplessness, and 
heard first with the pang, which the pang of 
no other calamity but that of death itself 
can surpass, the reasonable voice unreason- 
ably disclosing to the idlest ears its jealous- 
ly-guarded secrets, she did not know how 
to be thankful for anything. 

Mrs. Howe arrived, hurrying to be of use, 
and to ascertain the extent of the evil. She 
was taken aback by the spectacle she met, 
and as Tom was dozing and did not see her, 
the tears poured down her cheeks. 

4 Poor fellow, he has worked so hard and 
been so worried. I would give every shil- 
ling I have in the world to relieve him and 
see him well again. Yes, Abigail, your 
Tom has been a good son to me.’ 

4 What did you mean, mamma, about Tom 
having been worried, and about giving every 
shilling you had in the world to relieve 
him ? • Abigail roused herself and ques- 
tioned her mother in the course of the long 
night. 4 1 had my own pocket-money, ana 
the supplies for the house never failed ; he 
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was always ready with them. What did 
you mean V ’ 

Mrs. Howe only comprehended in part, 
and wanted to repair what she considered 
her mistake. When Abigail was likely to 
have an anxious time with her husband’s 
illness was not the season to fret her with 
worldly cares. 

4 Oh, my dear,' I meant nothing particu- 
lar, except that no doubt poor Tom has 
business trials like other men, which men like 
our Tom bear on their own broad backs — 
not that his back was ever very broad, poor 
fellow — and don’t shift on their wives’ weak 
shoulders, especially if they are ailing shoul- 
ders.’ 

4 Do they not ? Is that right ? * inquired 
Abigail, with sharp pain, awakened out of 
a dream. 

4 Oh, my dear, don’t distress yourself. I 
did not mean that he had run into debt, 
nothing of the kind. I never heard of such 
a thing.’ ; 

Never mind, mamma ; I have more to 
distress myself about.’ 

Abigail had got the sum of the informa- 
tion she had expected, and it served to 
make her husband’s unconscious speech plain 
to her. He spoke incessantly of his busi- 
ness, wooing away at his accounts, going 
over and over again the accustomed ground 
in the Factory with an earnestness and ea- 
gerness which contrasted broadly with his 
incapacity and inertness. His raving was 
as pure as the prattle of a child, he never 
said a word which could hurt a human being 
except when he broke her heart by running 
up accounts, comparing invoices, weighing 
bales, examining frames, arranging that a 
place should be kept for an old woman who 
had been a worker in her young days ; and 
Bill Cobb should have his full wages, a 
man’s child must be buried ; the scapegrace 
was in real trouble this time, well, it might 
sober him. Sometimes he referred to his 
father 8 experience in the office, and estab- 
lished a hereditary connexion with the Fac- 
tory. He said it all in a matter of fact, 
cheerful voice, only waxing hoarse and 
husky with much speaking and failing 
strength. He never alluded to disappoint- 
ment or anxiety, smothering and strangling 
them to the last He had nis work to do, 
and he did it, lying there, as busily as ever 
he had done it in the counting-house or the 
Factory. If he were to die, Abigail would 
say of him, he had died as truly at bis post 
as a sailor at the helm, or a soldier on the 
breach. For sittiug there, watching Tom 
Prior’s looks and words, the knowledge came 
irresistibly to Abigail, that they contained 


the reflection of a devoted career, the es- 
sence of manliness. He did not say one di- 
rectly religious word, though Abigail knew 
him to be a reverent, believing man ; but 
the whole tenor of his business 'talk was re- 
ligious, the evidence of a life spent in aim- 
ing at duty, a commentary on the text, 

‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
'with all thy might.’ I 

Tom Prior was not always unconscious, 
he would recognise Abigail, Mrs. Howe, the 
nurse provided for him. On these occasions 
he announced he was better, they were on- 
ly making a fuss about him ; were they look- 
ing after the children ? bid Abigail lie down. 
Bad as it was to hear this when he was no 
better, and Abigail could no more have rest- 
ed than she could have danced, it was not 
so bad as to have him toiling manfully and 
self-forgetfully on his sick-bed, perhaps 
death-bed. The very little boys felt this; 
and Joe confided to his mother, with a girl- 
ish burst of tears which smeared his t>old, 
chubby face almost as black as his hands, he 
wished papa would only cry, oh dear, and 
say he could not bear it, and roar as he and 
Jack did when they had chilblains and nurse 
put the bottle on them, or they had gum- 
boil, and not go on working for them and 
the Factory people when he was lying so 
sick in bed. Could mamma not stop him, 
and tell him that Jack and Joe had made up 
their minds to spend all the Saturday after- 
noon in the Factory, and were prepared to 
help the manager to pay the hands if he 
'would allow them ? 

4 We must let papa alone just now, my 
dears ; he cannot bear to be meddled with.’ 
Abigail tried to comfort the children and 
herself. 4 When he is well again, as Jack 
and Joe pray to God to make him, we will do 
all we can to get papa to let us share his 
work.’ 

Dr. Winkworth, and the other doctors 
who saw Tom at the worst — and were the 
signal to Ashley that poor Tom Prior, 
with his wife and young family, was 
dangerously ill, and to the Miss Mainwar- 
ings to send her little maid to the back area 
gate, with their compliments, and please 
how was Mr. Prior? twice a day — were 
hopeful of his recovery, though the symp- 
toms were formidable. But Dr. Winkwortn, 
not like cautious old Dr. Lewis, but an un- 
compromising man, told all whom it might 
concern, flatly, 4 Mr. Prior has not been us- 
ing himself well; he has been overdoing 
himself, and he has not been taking sufficient 
rest and refreshment ; the consequence is, 
he has made our office ten times more diffi- 
cult and doubtful’ 
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Abigail looked back, that aching looking 
back, to ascertain all the recklessness of 
which he and she had been guilty. Tom 
had been absorbed in business, she had 
known that, but she had always thought it 
the lore of business which comes to a man 
with years, when he has done with the fan- 
cies and follies of youth ; and some envy of 
Humphrey Bingham’s prosperity, with the 
fact that it rendered Humphrey more of a 
sleeping partner. Lately Tom had gone to 
the office after dinner, thus certainly cur- 
tailing his rest and refreshment, and some- 
times worked by himself far on into the 
night. When he was very busy he did not 
come home to dinner, near as his house 
was, but had a sandwich sent to the office. 
Abigail had never prevented it If Tom 
chose to give himself up to business it was 
bis own affair. She had never dreamt of 
injury to his health, certainly (as if she held 
a monopoly of illness). Mrs. Howe had oc- 
casionally remonstrated, but Abigail had 
joined Tom in saying the remonstrance was 
stuff*, and laughing at it • 

Very likely, though Abigail had resisted 
Tom’s malpractices, . Tom, with his horror of 
milksops, and his doggedness where his own 
ease and comfort were concerned, would 
have resisted and overcome her ; but Abi- 
gail had not resisted him, she had aided and 
abetted him in his great carelessness. Abi- 
gail had not had any conception of such 
sudden and terrible disorder of functions and 
faculties as had punished Tom for his igno- 
rance and imprudence, well-informed, sensi- 
ble fellow as he was. Her own illnesses had 
all consisted of weakness and irritation of 
the chest, prostrating and ominous in their 
way, but so bearable, above all to a retiring, 
languid woman, that now and then, when 
she was taking herself to task, she had ac- 
cused herself of making pets of her illness- 
es. Now she witnessed in grief and terror 
an illness which struck root and branch, and 
clutched its victim — the head of the fami- 
ly, its natural star and crown — of whom no 
prophet had foreboded the remote decay far 
less of the crashing fall. 

4 If Tom die, 1 have helped to dig the 

f rave of the only man who would have killed 
imself, and who has killed himself for me,’ 
Abigail told herself in her despair, dealing 
to hafcelf the hard Hues that noble natures 
take as their portion, when their eyes are 
opened and they have come to their right 
minds. 

At last the fever slackened and the dis- 
order yielded. Dr. Winkworth pronoun- 
ced that Mr. Prior had turned over a new 
leaf, and he expected would be sensible 
when he awoke next morning. 


4 But you must be very careful, Mrs. 
Prior ; you are not to expect that he is to 
come out of this attack a strong man, and 
you are not to encourage him to make ex- 
ertions. He will begin to worry about his 
business presently — men are bad patients 
in that respect. If you can tell him any- 
thing that will set his mind at case, do so ; 
but nothing that can vex him. Say that I 
distinctly forbid that’ And the Doctor, 
exceedingly shrewd in his physical ^line, 
walked off with as silly a speech, morally, 
as if he had forbidden the tides to obey the 
moon ; but as he observed to himself shortly, 
4 It is not my business but hers to find a way 
to keep her husband quiet’ 

Abigail stood and looked at her husband 
before ne awoke next morning. The little 
solid flesh he had possessed had melted 
away like the wax of the figures which 
witches placed before slow fires. All bis 
tangled hair and growth of beard, fast grow- 
ing grey, could not conceal the hollows in 
his face. But Abigail for the first time in 
her life thought Tom Prior very handsome 
— all coarseness refined away from the 
haggard face, a certain sternness lent by its 
spareness to its pleasantness, but the most 
manly, the truest of faces. , 

4 What holes papa has got in his cheeks, 
remarked a boy with something like awe , 
stealing on tiptoe into the room after his 
mother. 

4 Papa had always holes in his cheeks, boy, 
only they used to look more like dimples,* 
his mamma explained softly. 4 We must 
make them look like dimples again.’ 

She went and chatted cheerfully to the 
boys when Mrs. Howe had gone to sit with 
Mr. Prior. The boys had taken to their 
mother since they were scared by the at- 
mosphere of pain and fear in the house ; 
and now that she made them parries to her 
reviving hopes, and was merry with them, 
they were enchanted with her as a new ac- 
quisition, and were loth to part from her. 

4 Don’t go, mamma ; it is so nice to hear 
you laugh — almost as jolly as having papa 
downstairs again. Why do you laugn so 
seldom ? ’ 

‘You don’t know what you are saving, 
child. I laugh as often as my neighbours 
— my grown-up neighbours, I mean. I must 

r >now; don’t detain me, you two rogues, 
am going out. I have not been out since 
poor papa was ill.’ 

They were so perverse, they wanted to 
walk with her, though a fortnight ago they 
would have resented it as an approach to 
the insult of walking with their nurse. 

4 This is a wonderful accession of gallant- 
ry. I see if I am not to pestered Dy the 
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attentions of two young men, I must exert 
a little lawful authority. So off with you to 
school, Jack and Joe, and be sure you take 
a message from me to the Rector, that I 
hope the usher canes you when you are late.’ 

Mrs, Howe was delighted that Abigail 
should think of breathing the fresh air, and 
auite certain she could keep Mr. Prior 
ffom fretting while his wife was out. 

‘ But though Tom is amazingly better, 
don’tjtay away long, dear, on your own ac- 
count, for this is a most deceitful day ; there 
is a great deal of May sun, but the wind is j 
right in the east, and you know this is the 
time of the year when you are particularly 
liable to your influenzas.' 

Abigail smiled and sighed, and begged 
her mother not to weary for her. But she 
did not say she was going to stay away 
two or three hours at the shortest computa- 
tion. She was going to take a drive of six 
miles and back. She was going to hire a 
Cab from the Royal Hotel, and drive to the 
Hanger to see Humphrey Bingham. He 
had sent regularly, and had even come 
personally to the house more than once to 


inquire for his partner, but he had never 
asked to go up to Tom; kind-hearted as 
Humphrey was, he was not fond of witness- 
ing scenes of distress, and the feeling was 
growing upon him; but his old mistress 
was going out to the Hanger to see him. 

Abigail had been very seldom, and for 
mere short ceremonious visits, at the 
Hanger since Humphrey's marriage and her 
own ; so that in thinking of it at any time, 
and seeing it again now, her mind recurred 
to the time when she had known it best 
— - the days she had spent there with Fanny 
Bingham, in the year when she had regard- 
ed it as her future home. It was what its 
name implied, a prettily-situated country- 
house, on the slope of a wooded hill now 
green and fragrant in early summer. Hum- 
phrey had added to it ; until what with its 
colonnade, which carried off the monotony 
of the long line of the billiard-room ; what 
with its clock-tower, which contained only 
a smoking-room, it was an imposing man- 
sion: it was in keeping with Humphrey's 
fortune, which had increased, as wealth be- 
gets wealth, by the death of Mrs. Hum- 
phrey’s sister and coheiress, and by a rich 
old uncle of Humphrey's appointing Hum- 
phrey his chief heir and residuary legatee. 

Abigail thought less of the extensive 
building than of the hyacinths which made 
the sides of the avenue blue, the crimson 
tassels which tipped the feathery foliage of 
the larch, the chorus of birds’ songs almost 
overpowering her with their gaiety and 
Sweetness, after the old shady house in Mill- 


street, to which children would only return 
for meals and bed if they had their will; 
and Tom's dark sick-room, with its smell of 
vinegar and its muffled foot-falls. 

The servant who opened the door was 
not an Ashley man, ana did not know Mrs. 
Prior, so that when she asked to speak with 
Mr. Bingham he showed her into the library, 
Which his master used as a business room, 
and told her that the family were at lun- 
cheon in the dining-room, but as soon as they 
had finished he would tell the Squire. 
The library was the room in which Hum- 
phrey, his sister, • and the young lady 
staying in the house had taken the gipsey 
tea on the night of the ball ; but what was 
of more consequence now, it formed a suit 
with the diningHnoem, and there was a door 
between them standing a little ajar, so that 
Abigail sitting down in the first study chair, 
had Dut to torn her head to catch a glimpse 
of the party at luncheon and hear as much 
of their conversation as she cared to listen 
to, while they were too well employed, and 
making too much noise with plates, glasses, 
and conversation to notice her entrance. 

They were a large party, including not 
only Humphrey, his wife, and their elder 
children, with their governess, but a speci- 
men of the constant succession of visitors 
who stayed with the Binghams when they 
were at the Hanger. 

The Binghams had been absorbed into 
the county set, for which their means and 
manners had qualified them. But Ashley 
people blamed Mrs. Humphrey for Hum- 
phrey s desertion of the town. Affable as 
she had shown herself on her introduction 
to it, she found no difficulty in giving 
up her Ashley acquaintances when it suited 
her, not with offensive slights and cuts, but 
with sufficient decision. Mrs. Humphrey 
was so led by the gentry that she assumed 
their very failings. She had an eye-glass 
fixed to the end of her driving-whip, like 
Lady Metcalfe, though Mrs. Humphrey's 
short-sightedness had not been heard of at 
an earlier date ; and, as the Miss Mainwar- 
ings observed, while old age did not come 
alone, nobody sported H at the end of a 
driving-whip, ana it Was absurd to mention 
old age in the same breath with a young 
creature like Mrs. Humphrey, notwithstanf 
ing Mrs. Humphrey’s memory had failed her 
where the Mias Mainwarings were m con- 
cerned. Mrs. Humphrey made greater 
concessions to rank than losing her full pow- 
er of vision, — she dropped her girlish, well- 
bred periods of speech, and adopted what- 
ever expressions were slangy and horsey, 
though her ears had not been early trained 
i to the language of blacklegs and grooms. 
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like those of poor Lady Antonia Vesey. The 
Vicar had spoken to Mr. Bingham on the 
racket which was suffered at the Hanger on 
Sundays, yet Mrs. Bingham, in place of be- 
ing educated in a foreign convent like the 
young countess at Oakame, was brought up 
by an aunt who was Low Church and Evan- 
gelical. 

There was a report that Humphrey would 
stand for the county at the end of the 
present session,' when, it was expect^ 
ed that the old member would retire; 
and it was understood Mrs. Humphrey 
was so zealous for her husband's election 
that the motive would induce her, if any- 
thing could, to renew her connection, with 
Ashley, though no doubt on a different foot- 
ing. But Mrs. Humphrey was a good wife 
to Humphrey Bingham in her own way, and 
though she did not remain at home from 
the county races to nurse her children 
through measles, saying audaciously that she 
had no fear of them — she was sure they 
had inherited good constitutions and would 
recover splendidly, she did remain at home 
and nunse Humphrey affectionately when he 
stood {lours with wet feet duck shooting, and 
had an aggravated quinsy afterwards. 

Some excursion for which there was little 
time was in prospect for the family and the 
visitors at the Hanger, and the ladies were 
lunching without ceremony in their spring 
bonnets and hats, while the gentlemen at- 
tended to them with the little stir and glee of 
a cause for despatch, and a whet for wit 
as well as appetite. 

Mrs. Humphrey was conspicuous among 
her children and her guests — a beautiful wo- 
man still, her tall slender figure grown a little 
too large, and her delicate complexion lost ; 
perhaps her deep voice not sounding softer 
and lower, and with not more repose though 
with more style in her gestures ; but a hand- 
some, brilliant matron, on whom Humphrey 
had never ceased to cast his eye in admi- 
ration and fondness as she sat opposite him, 
the ample folds of her cashmere falling 
about her fine shoulders and bust, a youth- 
ful — not too youthful - looking — velvet 
hat, with its curling white feather turned 
up above her plump, bonnie, blithe face. 

Humphrey's back — and it had grown a 
very broad back — was towards Abigail, 
but she could hear the old ringing familiar 
tones of hi§ voice rising over and giving 
cheer to every other. 

4 No, no, Eddy, lobster salad is not for a 
puss like you.' 

‘ Just one bit, papa.* 

‘ Let it be but one then, you little gour- 
mand.** 

Abigail could fancy the group : Hum- 


phrey's far-forward, arch, demure little 
(laughter — dark-haired, like her mother — 
perched on one side of him, and on the other 
nis fair daughter, with a dash of her father's 
tawniness, which insured a balsam complex- 
ion and sapphire eyes. Humphrey named 
the little girls Rouge el Noir teasingly, and 
then consoled them by bidding them fly and 
find their hats, and he would beg Miss Ber- 
tram to grant them a half-holiday, and mam- 
ma to stuff them under the seats of the wag- 

f onette. But what would become of Humpty 
)umpty, the last baby brother, in their 
absence ? Was he to sit on a wall till they all 
returned, and if he got a great fall should 
they bargain that he was to break no bones ? 

‘Now get along Humphrey, and don't 
chaff the children when you know that they 
don't understand it. You’ll have Minnie 
crying and not able to say whether she will 
go or stay, if she thinks baby is to come to 
grief in her absence, though, indeed, there 
is no occasion for the little girls going with 
us ; they will be too late for the school-room 
tea, and Miss Bertram, now that she is oat 
of the room, don't like kicking her heels, 
though I never mind it. It is high time you 
were up in town sitting in Parliament, or any- 
where else, and not spoiling your family here.* 
‘ Are you to keep up two establishments, 
Birfgham ? * asked one of the men — the 
poor representative of one of King Charles's 
baronets. 

* Two or three dr half-a-dozen, Sir Charles, 
if Mrs. Bingham is to go to Brighton in au- 
tumn, Paris or Vienna in winter, and Rome 
in spring, as she obligingly suggests.' 

‘ Of course I shall,' Mrs. Humphrey af- 
firmed lightly and coolly. * All the world 
goes to grass sometime or other.' 

‘ I think I had better try coining the 
blessed coin of the realm hei;c at the Hang- 
er, rather than the used-up device of spin- 
ning cotton over at Ashley.' 

‘ I think that big boy of mine had better 
look after tne traps,' Mrs. Humphrey ap- 
pealed to the company generally ; she did 
not encourage allusions to the Factory, 
though she had the nous to see that Hum- 
phrey's nonchalance on his origin spared 
him a few aristocratic sneers. 

Abigail had been obliged to overbear these 
scraps of the conversation and to wait in pa- 
tience till the party rose from the table, and 
then she coula distinguish the sound of the 
carriages coming round to the door and tak- 
ing the place of her cab ; the very horses 
throwing up their heads at their hack brother 
and his hired vehicle. 

At last Humphrey was told that some 
person wanted him m the library, and re- 
mained behind, after the rest of the compa- 
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ny had trooped to the front door ; even I 
then, when he bad taken some steps to- 
wards the library, he stopped’ and turned 
back to speak to the servant who was pre- 
paring to clear the table. 

4 Tell cook her hunter's stew to-day was 
a masterpiece. It is one of her best dishes. 
She may send up more of it for breakfast 
to-morrow.* No need to tell * whence Miss 
Edith got her gourmand propensities. 

At last Humphrey came into the library, 
filling up the doorway, for his stately figure 
was becoming portly. He was still what in 
the west of Scotland is emphatically termed 
4 a br aw man.* But a certain unwieldi- 
ness was creeping over him, and his face 
was considerably fuller and redder than 
when it smiled brightly on Abigail that 
far a way night of the ball. It was the ef- 
fect which even gentlemanlike and respec- 
table self-indulgence, including the pursuit 
of field snorts, will produce on a man ; and 
the portliness and floridness were not un- 
becoming in their present stage, though 
they foreshadowed heavier and coarser traits. 

The contrast between Humphrey Bing- 
ham and his partner’s wife, the delicate 
pinched woman, in the winter gown and 
jacket of grey woollen stuff and the Ashley 
every-day bonnet of black chip, was strik- 
ing — but not so extreme as the difference 
between Humphrey and the wan, hollow- 
cheeked, silver-headed map at home, work- 
ing, in dreams, of whom * Abigail thought 
intenily, as she gazed into Humphrey 
Bingham’s face. 

He was so much surprised that he said her 
maiden name out loud, * Abigail Howe ! * 
but he recovered himself immediately, and 
shook hands with a cordial running nre. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Prior ? Glad to 
see you, trust Prior is no worse ; shall fetch 
back Alice — come into the dining-room, 
Have some luncheon, a glass of wine at least. 
Why did they show you in here ? * When 
he found that Abigail would not have Mrs. 
Bingham recalled, or consent to eat and 
drink, his good nature helped her instantly. 
He assured her his going with the others 
was of no consequence. He was to ride, and 
he could easily make up to them ; if she 
would permit him to send to the party to 
set out without him he should be at her ser- 
vice. He sent his request, made Abigail 
Sit down again, and took a seat opposite her. 
4 You are sure Prior is no worse ? * 

4 Oh no, he is a great deal better ; the 
Doctor is very well pleased with him this 
morning, if he can keep him from meddling 
with business. That is what I came here to 
speak to you about.’ 

4 Does Prior know you are here ? 9 asked 


Humphrey, with an inadvertent dryness 
getting into his voice. ‘Odd enough,’ he 
thought, clasping his knee, 4 if Prior try to 
come over me with his wife. By-the-by, 
how faded the poor little woman is : I am 
shocked to see her.’ 

4 No, he was asleep when I left. It waa 
entirely my own idea.’ 

4 You do me honour, Mrs. Prior,’ declared 
Humphrey, with his old gallantry. 4 May 
I ask, have you heard that I propose, I 
think’ — he hesitated slightly, and played 
with the tassel of the bell rope, though he 
felt he must plunge into his communication, 

4 to give up the Factory, as I have not time to 
look near it, and it is too much for Mr. Prior.’ 

4 1 do not think so,’ interposed Abigail 
eagerly. 4 1 am sure his heart is in it ; if 
you had only listened to him for the last 
fortnight, you would think so too.** 

4 It is not worth his pains,’ protested 
Humphrey, abruptly dropping the tassel; 
4 he is wasting his time and my means — 
along with his own, of course.* 

4 1 am aware he has very little of his 
own,’ said Abigail, in her quiet ingenuous 
voice. 4 But as far as I could follow him, 
he wishes to try an improvement on the 
machinery, which would insure the work 
being more quickly and cheaply done.’ 

‘Not to any extent,’ exclaimed Hum- 
phrey, impatiently. Then he checked him- 
self, and took the trouble to explain to her 
gravely, 4 1 repeat I believe it would only 
be the waste of more time and means; but 
of course you ought not to speak of it to 
him at present. I thought it right to an- 
ticipate any proposal you might make, and 
it can be broken to him by degrees when he 
is stronger.* 

Abigail’s heart sank. The Factory had 
waned into an Irksome trifle to Humphrey 
.Bingham, while it had waxed into a matter 
of life and death to Tom Prior. But she 
would not be baulked of her proposal, the 
drift of which was beyond Humphrey Bing- 
ham’s liveliest imagination, though he had 
a guess that women were, at once, the mean- 
est, and the most generous of created beings. 

‘Mr. Bingham, when you say the im- 
provement expected from the new machin- 
ery would not be to any extent, you mean 
relatively in connection with the cost and 
your income, don’t you ? * 

4 1 admit that I do, Mrs. Prior. It might 

r ,y Prior, but only in a small way, and 
really consider that he might do better. 
Pray remember I do not reflect on him in the 
least,’ he added, kindly. 4 1 should know 
Tom Prior, old Tom ; and I say a more 
honourable, devoted mechanical genius, if 
he had the tools to work with, does not exist.’ 
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* I am sure you are right* Abigail set 
her seal to the statement, never thinking of 
deprecating a compliment. 4 And he lias 
been brought up a manufacturer, as the 
Ashley people have been brought up to the 
Factory. No doubt they could get other 
work, or go elsewhere for work, and it 
would be Kinder to let them do so, hard as 
it would be for them at first, than to keep 
on the Factory if it could not be made to pay. 

I understand all that, but Tom does not think 
it cannot pay. Will you tell me, Mr. Bing- 
ham, what the improvement would cost ? * 

4 Certainly. To introduce the change 
properly, winch would be the only chance, 
might cost five or six thousand pounds. 
But you do not think I would grudge the 
sum if I saw my way clearly ? ’ he asked, 
patting his hands into his pockets, unable 
to help appearing nettled. 

4 No,* answered Abigail slowly, as if she 
were reflecting. 4 Papa left me four thou- 
sand pounds ; will you take that as Tom’s 
share ? You know business so muqh better 
than I, you will be able to tell exactly what 
I have only a vague notion of — I mean 
that though I have not the money entirely 
my own disposal, I believe I can borrow 
upon it or sell my life rent in it, you know.* 
He was leaning back in his chair more 
astonished than when he had seen her there 
first. 

4 Borrow upon your fortune ! sell your 
life-rent in it! What are you thinking of, 
Abigail ? Excuse me, but you are speaking 
arrant treason — shocking nonsense,* he re- 
peated, with his eyes still opened wide but a 
smile playing about his mouth. * Your 
fortune is the only thin* you have to depend 
upon should the firm be dissolved to-mor- 
row, and Prior not get into another, or be 
able to procure a subordinate situation. If 
he were so left to himself as to consent to 
so rash and reckless a venture, it could not 
be .allowed for a moment in your interest 
and that of your children.* 

4 If Tom had the money of his own, do 
yot^ think he would not risk it ? * 

4 1 cannot say that' he would not, because 
the man is possessed by the spirit of im- 
provement; tut that would alter the case 
entirely.’ 

4 1 do not think so. Supposing I had 
happened to have no money, and he were 
spending all our worldly goods, would it not 
have come to much tne same thing? for 
what is mine is Tom’s, to use according to 
his judgment, whether you and he think so 
or no. I desire you to take the mouey, Mr. 
Bingham,’ she urged, with a dawning of in- 
dignation. 

4 1 will not, Mrs. Prior. I beg your par- 


don, I could not without his knowledge or 
consent : there would be neither law nor 
honesty in the proceeding.* ' He had risen 
and was walking up and down the room. 
He stopped and looked at the thin, pleading, 
passionate face. 4 But at least you are a 
good wife to him.* 

4 No,* denied Abigail, with the tears for 
the first time starting to her eyes. 4 That 
is not it, but he is my dear husband.’ 

Humphrey stood gazing upon her, and 
twirling his watch-guard. She had a very 
sweet face, though she was not by a long 
chalk so handsome a woman as Alice ; but 
he did not wonder now at her old attraction 
for him. Would Alice have done as much 
for him — Alice, who set so much store on 
her dignities, and required so many in- 
dulgences as her right? Stuff! was he, so 
well off, jealous lest poor Tom Prior could 
command more loyal duty, purer affection ? 
Alice had suited him perfectly, made him 
an excellent wife, and she had never been 
tried, as he should be thankful. But he 
would try Tom Priors wife, Abigail Howe, 
a grain more, and see if the additional 
straw would break the camel’s back, though 
he had always known her as an unworldly, 
enthusiastic woman. 

4 But, Mrs. Prior, supposing the improve- 
ment on the looms should fail, and you have 
no warrant against it, what would you do 
then ? * And he glanced his eyes involun- 
tarily round the library, with its marble 
busts, carved oak, and calf-skin, which he 
was sensible were more in Tom Prior’s and 
Abigail’s way than in his and Alice’s, but 
which more than any room in the house in- 
dicated the power and the refinement of 
the affluence of the owners., 

4 1 cannot tell ; but we would still have 
Tom to work for us, as I dared not think we 
would a week ago,* Abigail maintained, 
with undaunted courage. 4 Mamma would 
do what she could for us, and take us in, till 
we were established elsewhere.’ 

4 Mrs. Prior, I see you have made up 
your mind,* broke in Humphrey, afraid to 
trust himself to hear anything further ; 
4 you are a dear, good little soul, the most 
regular brick. You have fairly conquered 
me. We. will say no more about business 
just now, if you please. Only mind, I author- 
ize the new machinery ; you may tell Prior 
so whenever you like ; and who knows, it 
may be a spoke in my wheel if I try for the 
county? At least many a smaller cotton 
spinner and calico printer than Cobden and 
Bright has sat under the roof of St. Ste- 
phen’s.’ 

Tom was well enough to begin and groan 
over his business. ^ . 

* 
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( If Bingham would look in and let me say 
a word to him on a change in the 
looms.* 

* Humphrey Bingham has been here 
often/ said Abigail, m an undertone. ( I 
saw him yesterday, and by-the-by, Tom, he 
desired me to tell you he agrees to the im- 
provements you wish.' 

Tom drew a long sigh of relief, turned to 
the wall, and pulled up the bed-clothes to 
shade his face ; perhaps he was overcome at 
the gaining of his desire. Another chance 
in the world, for he was weak, poor fellow ; 
perhaps he wanted to thank his Maker for 
His boundless goodness. When he spoke 
again, it was to say gently, ' , 

* My dear, if you had known what it was 
to me to hear that word, you would have 
spoken it at once. Humphrey was always 
a noble fellow, and see how he has got on. 
He has prospered as he deserves. I hope I 
shall be permitted to make this up to him.** 

Abigail pondered if Tom, lying there 
wasted and low, with much upon his mind, 
drudgery and anxiety before him yet, and 
a weak pining wife all these years, could 
think he had got what he had deserved ; but 
she offered no remark, and the next speech 
of Tom's was in a very cheerful key. 

‘I should not* wonder though you got 
your green-houses after all, Abigail,' 
he said, looking up brightly. 

♦Mrs. Prior,' said Dr. Winkworth, 
bluntly, turning from his patient to his 
patient’s wife,' you are in for one of your 
chest colds ; I have been expecting it for 
some time, and now you are loaded with it. 
How could you be so imprudent as to sit in 
a draught yesterday V ' 

Abigail rebutted the attack with a 
twinkle in her eyes. 

* I assure you, Doctor, I did not sit much 
on anything. I was out : I was busy yester- 
day, and I am not going to have a cold ; do 
not say so.' 

4 I think Mrs. Prior is looking very well/ 
asserted Tom, from where he was laia on his 
back, manfully standing up with weak but 
willing valour for his wife. 4 To my mind, 
nursing a sick man does very well with her.' 

4 Once on a time, Tom, for a change. 
After all your bullying of me, it is a treat 
to have you in my power/ answered Abi- 
gail, with a fall in her voice. Abigail had 
nursed her husband unweariedly, inde- 
fatigable, with stores of tenderness, which 
had not till now been set free in the bosom 
of the daughter, wife, and mother. What 
had become of her bronchitis, pleurisy? 
Vanished in smoke. Not that Abigail was 
a monomaniac, though something of a val- 
etudinarian. Most people have seen or 


heard of the effects of a shock on an in- 
valid : how such a one will rise from a soft 
or even a sick bed, and minister to the 
strong man or woman who has taken her 
place, to be ministered to instead of to 
minister ; perform the most trying duties ; 
keep the most exhausting watch, while the 
world looks out for the break-down of the 
forced strength, till it is compelled to cry 
4 A miracle ! ? Sometimes it is great Death 
which is the shock, and the sufferer who 
was mourned over as bereft, indeed, when 
the friend on whom he or she leant, is re- 
moved, is restored to life and the world by 
the stroke — having only one regret — the 
eyes which would nave shone brightest to 
witness the resuscitation are closed in this 
world. But what if spirit eyes beam from 
the stars on the last Lazarus. 4 His ways 
are not as our ways.' 

Abigail cast disgrace on Dr, Winkworth, 
after all bis attention to her husband, by 
not taking his cold ; and the strenuous ex- 
ertions she employed against it, were hard- 
ly fair play. She snuffed camphor, she 
painted herself like a red Indian with 
iodine, 9he gargled, she steamed, she had 
recourse to not water, she had recourse to 
cold, she turned out, to the delight of her 
little boys, in masquerade, and they found 
mamma made a very pretty guv with a 
coal-scuttle of an old opera-hood on her 
head, and a royal fur tippet, like that of 
the King Edwards’, round her shoulders. 
And when she did not take her cold, Abi- 
gail smiled and sighed again. 

When Tom was able to go to the Fac- 
tory again, he came home and took to 
studying, why his wife gave him so many 
nervous, furtive, inquisitive glances, wheth- 
er they were all on account of his health, 
or had any other origin. It was a luxury 
for him to study Abigail in a new light. 

Notwithstanding her nervousness, her 
late fatigue and arrested cold, and the im- 
portant circumstance that, she was a wo- 
man over thirty, Abigail was looking pret- 
tier than she had done since she was a girt 
of nineteen, and Humphrey Bingham was 
in love with her. Tom fancied her ten 
times prettier than he had ever seen her. 
It mignt be because in laying aside the last 
alternative of the opera-hood and the fur 
tippet, she had taken the opportunity of 
discarding her shawl and lace cap along 
with them, and appeared in her fresh sum- 
mer gown, with her pulled-out bronze hair. 
It might be because she had made a great 
escape, and a new spring was given to her 
life. Jack and Joe had told their father 
that first when he had been ill, mamma had 
been, miserable, and then when he grew 
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better she had grown fanny, and she had 
promised to continue funny if they would 
be good boys, and not tease papa to draw 
for them, and go down on all fours to be 
the umpire in their games of marbles — 
instead mamma had cut out in paper, girls’ 
things — but such jolly rows of dolls dan- 
cing arm-in-arm, and flowers in flower-pots. 

Abigail had become more interested in 
housekeeping since she was under the 
necessity of exerting herself, and walked 
about cogitating profoundly,' with keys in 
her hands, or sat dipping into housekeeping 
manuals and cooker y-DOoks, in place of 
wise discussions on silver hairs and evening 
clouds^ With the extravagance and im- 
petuosity of woman, she had tied round 
tier still slim waist a * bran new black silk 
apron, as if there lurked sovereign virtue 
in that terribly democratical, determinedly 
middle-class, and unflinchingly practical 
piece of wearing apparel. It amused Tom 
immensely, to an extent no superior per- 
son could conceive, to note these innocent 
preparations. 

At last Abigail stepped up to him one 
evening, when he was standing idle by the 
window, and impressed upon him solemnly 
that she believed it was true what Ashley 
said about the housemaid Dorothy, she was 

O spoilt with too little work, and 
y’s mistress had come to the con- 
clusion she ought to part with her do- 
mestic. 

* But I thought you had a liking % for Dor- 
othy, Abigail,* remonstrated Tom, checking 
an inclination to cry out, 4 You little humbug ! ’ 
Abigail was taken aback, and smitten in 
her conscience. Yes, of course she had a 
liking for Dorothy, who was an honest, 
warm-hearted girl, though a little wilful, 
and had fteen very attentive and concerned 
when her master was lying ill. She had 
cried and declared he bad never spoken a 
Tough word to her, and however engross- 
ed, he had always found time for a smile, 
and a 4 Is that you, Dorothy ? ’ when he 
met her abroad. 

4 Ah, Tom, you did not know how much 
you were thought of,’ in parentheses. 

But it was a losing of Dorothy to keep 
her there and not give her work to do. 
There was not sufficient work since the 
boys were all day at school, and Mrs. Prior 
was so well she meant to take more man- 
agement of the house. There was no one 
like the lady of the bouse in looking after 
it: she was persuaded that it would be 
good for her now that she was strong 
enough for it. There was 4 a young sister 
of Dorothy’s, who could come and help 
when they washed, and for the doing up 
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of the boys’ clothes. Would he # not be- 
lieve her ? Abigail at last besought Tom, 
getting desperate at the stony look of his 
face, while ne resorted to the old dangerous 
habit of tugging whiskers, ragged, and as 
if sprinkled with ashes. She could do like 
other women with an experienced servant, 
and a little assistance now and then. Poor 
Mrs. Leech had to do with less since she 
had lost poor Captain Leech ; so had the 
new curate’s young wife ; and she was more 
highly connected than Abigail : would he 
not listen to reason ? 

4 No, I won’t,’ Tom declined stoutly. 4 1 
never heard a more preposterous proposal 
in my life. It may do for poor Mrs. Leech, 
who cannot help herself; or the curate’s 
wife, with love m a cottage for the honey- 
moon ; but you have not lost your husband, 
though you have been near to it, and we 
are an old married couple, with two great 
boys. I tell you I will not hear another 
word of it. I never fancied you penurious 
before, but this is positively meau. Why, 
I have a great liking for Dorothy, who, 
young as she is, has made a good nurse to 
the boys ; but I never thought of display- 
ing it by turning the girl off. You goose ! 
you goose I there is no call for curtailing 
our extensive establishment and starving 
ourselves — that would be the next pre- 
cious move : women have no medium. 
Your poor little fortune has not been made 
away with, as you proposed (I heard all 
about it from Humphrey). Humphrey Bing^ 
ham advances the money ; he can very 
well afford to do it, and the venture will 
pay him more or less. He said his eldest 
boy flattered himself he would die a field- 
marshal ; but, for aught Humphrey himself 
knew, clothing, not killing the enemy, 
might be the thing before Wakefield or 
little Humphrey were ready to leave Rug- 
by, and either of them might have a great- 
er mania for usefulness than ever their 
father had. Lord Rivers’ eldest son was to 
head a steam-baking company : it seemed 
the entire population were like to be poi- 
soned by a combination of the bakers, poor 
fellows, to buy up fasted flour, and be ex- 
cused from kneading.’ 

Tom was speaking for speaking’s sake, for 
he was agitated, and he hated to show it ; 
but he had taken her two bar.di, and was 
squeezing them tight. 

Abigail was agitated also. 

4 You are not angry with me fbr interfer- 
ing, Tom ? ’ 

Now, however Abigail had erred ; she had 
not been meddlesome or domineering : so 
Tom protested her self-condemned whisper 
I was 4 the most unkind est cut of all’ 
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1 1 am thinking of the first Abiagil, who 
rode out* on her ass to meet King David 
among the palm-trees, with the loaves and 
the bunches of raisins ; but she was in terror 
of her life ; and bound for the captivation of 
her second husband, — was not that it? 
My wife, the simpleton, made a present of 
all she had, like the widow’s mite, to a ten 
years old husband, whom she is not soon to 
get rid of. We will want your poor little 
lortune yet, never fear, dear. There is the 
interest to Humphrey — we must and shall 
pay that, and the education of the lads — 
we will have no stinting there — eh ? Angry 
because my wife was good and romantic ! ’ 
Tom was playing all manner of wild pranks ; 
the fever might have returned and gone to 
his brain, stroking the bronze hair, even the 
flag of an apron, blessing his wife. 

Yet Abigail felt a spasm of disappoint- 
ment and a little sense of failure. Sne was 
an unworldly enthusiastic woman. Ten 
years and more before, the moral back-bone 
of her innocent, happy, hopeful, girlish na- 
ture sustained a horrible injury, and al- 
though it had been set with splints vei ry 
soon — perhaps too soon afterwards — it 
had never recovered its vitality and elasti- 
city until Tom Prior’s illness and Tom Prior’s 
wife’s knowledge of his silent, self-ignoring 
cares and toils. To bring back Abigail, 
like Eurydice, from the brink of Hades, Tom 
had to play Orpheus and go down himself, 
without grudging, among the shades. And 
it was the sound of Tom’s footsteps in her 
life which Abigail dreaded to lose if there 
were no change in her habits — no obliga- 
tion on her to do her duty. To be no poor- 
er, but with the prospect of becoming gra- 
dually richer, yet never so rich as to compass 
change of scene, travel, intellectual and 
cultivated society like the Binghams — Abi- 
gail dreaded the old humdrum, moping, sick- 
ly feeling would steal over her again and she 
would not have the strength to resist it. 

Abigail was still struggling with the sen«e 
of discouragement and with the conviction 
that she was an ungrateful , woman, next 
day, after Tom had gone to the Factory, 
when she was roused by her mother nod- 
ding joyously to her as she rang the door bell. 

4 My dear, I cannot stop a moment ; I 
met Mr. Prior at the end of the street 
looking so much improved since Wed nesday ; 
but I took the precaution of hoping he was 
able to go back and forwards and eat a 
good dinner after it. “ Come and see, 
grandmamma ; we have not dined together 
since I was on beef tea, and now I eat beef 
like a grazier, and trot on my beat like a 
postman.” Of course I am delighted to 
come ; I only looked in to tell you I had 


sent in a pair of spring chickens with aspa- 
ragus, and a cut of salmon and oysters for 
the occasion. And I am going home to get 
my best cap : yes, Abigail, it is a great oc- 
casion, the celebration of your dear hus- 
band’s recovery — twenty times greater 
| than a christening dinner. By the by, 
Abigail, I passed Jack on the way, and be 
ran up and whispered to me that he was 
dux again. Mamma knew, but it was a se- 
cret not to be told to papa till he was head 
of his form for a week. What a scholar 
the boy is going to turn out ! I told him I 
was proud of him', and gave him a sixpence 
on tne spot. You need not laugh and 
shake your head, Abigail, — you have two 
very fine boys, and they have grown quite 
manly since their papa’s illness.’ 

4 1 hope, mamma, their manliness will 
last, and help to keep their hands clean, and 
their jackets whole (though I sadly fear it 
will have the opposite result), and that it 
will progress till they take wives to them- 
selves ^nd daughters to me, and save me 
further responsibility in their training.’ 

4 Time enough, girl ; you will not like to 
see the day when other women come be- 
tween you and your boys ; the thought of 
that always reconciled me to my only child 
being a daughter. But dear! dear! Jack 
and Joe’s marriages are a long look forward, 
and in the meantime you arc well off with 
your boys and your husband restored to 
you. And as to another ten years, though 
I may not live to see it, there will be plen- 
ty of women to envy you. Three gentle- 
men to wait on one lady, and two of them 
fine, strapping, smart young fellows, as I 
know my grandsons will be. What a cheer- 
ful house they will keep for you ! how much 
they will make of you ! Why, Abigail, if 
you don’t take care you will be adfull of hu- 
mours as an heiress with a score of suitors.* 
Abigail laughed at her merry old mother, 
but the light words penetrated to her 
heart. She was well off — she knew it 
now ; she would not change grey Tom and 
the rough boys for all the florid Humphrey 
Binghams and caressing girls in the world. 

It was fitter, too, that Tom should go on 
and win the battle for himself, having the 
credit and the reward, and only giving 
Abigail her share. It was far kinder to 
Humphrey, to let him be generous to his 
old friend, and retain the consciousnesses 
a cool green spot in the blaze of unmin- 

e prosperity, which is apt to scorch and 
en God’s garden of man’s soul, till it is 
an arid wilderness. For her she had found 
that 4 He maketh Him families like a flock. 
He maketh the barren woman to keep house 
and to be a joyful mother of children.’ 
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THE PENINSULA OF SINAI; NOTES OF 
TRAVEL THEREIN. 

These notes of our journey through the 
Peninsula of Sinai will be better understood 
by a brief preliminary indication of its gen- 
eral features. 

Among the most remarkable of the physi- 
cal phenomona of our globe are the vast 
wastes upon its surface, — its extensive 
tractB of water, steppes, wilderness, desert, 
and mountain, — not only unreclaimed for 
habitable uses, but for the most part unre- 
claimable. These are in perfect harmony 
with the grand economy of nature, — where- 
by the balance of natural forces is preserved, 
and the fruitfulness, beauty, and utility of 
the earth, as a whole, are maintained, but 
in themselves these are very remarkable. A 
reference to the map will show that the des- 
ert region of which the Peninsula of Sinai 
forms a part, extends from Cape Blanco on 
the north-west coast of Africa, to beyond 
the Indus in Central Asia ; — a distance of 
5,600 miles — a 4 vast sea of sand,* as He- 
rodotus calls it ; — a desert belt of varying 
depth, beginning with the Great Sahara, 
which stretches right across Northern Afri- 
ca, and is separated from the desert of Suez 
only by the narrow valley of the Nile. That 
again is separated by the Gulf of Suez from 
the broad plateau of Arabia, and the desert 
of Syria, which extend as far as the Persian 
Gulf and the rivers of Mesopotainia. Then 
come the vast wastes of Persia, as far as the 
Indus, beyond which is the desert of Mool- 
tan ; — a huge zone of desert links, vast, 
sterile, and burning, strung together by dia- 
mond rivers or emerald valleys, and hung, 
as it were, round the neck of the globe. Of 
this huge chain the little Peninsula of Sinai 
is nearly the central pendant. It is formed 
by the bifurcation of the northern end of 
the Bed Sea ; the eastern gulf running up 
to ’Akabah — the Ezion-geber of Scripture, 
— its depression being continued in the deep 
desert valley of 'Araoah to the Dead Sea, 
and thence up the valley of the Jordan to 
the Lebanon ; the western gulf terminating 
iust above Suez. Roughly speaking, a 
line drawn from ’Akabah to Suez would 


form the base, about 130 miles long, of a 
scalene triangle, the Suez Gulf forming the 
longest side. North of the line so drawn, 
the desert extends to the Mediterranean 
Sea; westward to the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile ; and eastward as far as the Persian 
Gulf ; wrapping itself round the mountain- 
ous slip of Palestine, this same desert waste 
stretches away to the north nearly to the 
Black Sea ; and to the north-east as far as 
Bagdad,* Mosul, and the Armenian moun- 
tains. 

The centre of the Peninsula itself consists 
of an elevated plateau or table land — the 
well-known et-Tih, or desert of 4 the Wan- 
derings ' — a name traditionally derived, 
probably, from the wanderings of the Israel- 
ites 3,000 years ago. This desert plateau, 
which begins with the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean and extends about half-way down 
the Peninsula, gradually rises, until, at its 
southern boundary, it attains an elevation 
of nearly 4,000 feet above the sea. This 
makes the desert itself pleasant and breezy, 
— so far, that is, as such an elevation can 
attemper the fierce heat of an Arabian sun, 
reflected from an arid and gravelly soiL 

This plateau is thrust like a tongue into 
the peninsula ; its boundary is an almost 
perpendicular mountain wall, averaging be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 feet in height, and 
extending from nearly opposite Suez to 'Ak- 
abah. On the Suez side it runs parallel 
with the sea for about sixty miles, at a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles from the mar- 
gin of the latter ; then it trends away to the 
east in a rough kind of semicircle, mak ing 
way for the highland district of Sinai, — the 
vast mountain ranges of the Ttir. Mountain 
ranges, property so called, vary in height and 
outline ; but this huge wall, which is simply 
the precipitous termination of the desert 
plateau, is nearly uniform in its level ; it va- 
ries only with the undulating surface of* the 
desert. The mountains of Moab, on the 
east of the Jordan, form a similar mountain 
wall, seen from every part of Palestine. As 
the traveller to Sinai leaves Suez, he trav- 
erses the low belt of desert between the 
plateau and the sea, having the latter on hia 
right hand at an average distance of four or 
five miles ; and on his left this magnificent 
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wall of limestone, with its magical colours whence the adjective TowAra, as applied to 
varying with the course of the sun and the the Arabs of the district. This is a high- 
condition of the atmosphere, from the dull land region of great magnificence and m- 
grey of the morning to the brilliant white tricacy, rising to a maximum height of 
of mid-day, and the dolphin hues of even- 9,300 feet. On the north-west, the moun- 
ing. Thus far the range is called Jebel er- tains are limestone and sandstone ; Mount 
R&hah, or 4 mountain of rest ;' — a name sin- Serb&l, and the mountains south of it are 
gularly corresponding with that of the oppo- red and grey granite, 
site headland on the Egyptian side — the This ganglion of mountains again is sur- 
Jebel 'Atdkah, or * mountain of deliver- rounded by a coast margin of level gravelly 
ance.* Approaching the plateau fron^ Si- ground, called El-K&'a, 4 the plain/ except 
nai, on the south, it still towers and glitters at the extreme southern point, where the 
from every point of elevation — a magnifi- mountain mass projects a tongue of granite 
cent and precipitous, almost a perpendicular into the sea ; and on the east, where, to- 
fortification, to be scaled by only one or two wards ' Akabah, it terminates in cliffs over- 
passes. This part of the wall of the plateau hanging the sea. 

bears the same name as the desert — the This cluster of mountains, of which Sinai 
Jebel et-Tih, or 4 mountain of wandering/ is nearly the centre, is intersected by deep 
Along the base of it, from 'Akabah nearly tortuous valleys, and by narrow and rugged 
to the Gulf of Suez — a distance of per- passes. Its three principal peaks are Ser- 
haps seventy or eighty miles — lies a broad bal (6,759 feet) on the north-west; St. 
belt of sand, dividing the desert plateau from Katherine (8,705 feet) in the centre; and 
the mountains of Sinai. This plain of sand Um Shomer (9,300 feet) in the south-east, 
is called the 4 Debbit-er-Ramlen,’ or 4 sandy The Sinai mountains can Scarcely be said to 
plain,' to indicate its peculiar character. It form a system. There are no regular 
is almost the only sandy district of that part ranges, as in the Alps, or in the Highlands 
of Arabia. In the greater part of it the of Scotland: all is intricate, tumultuous 
sand is deep, and fatiguing to traverse. We confusion, as if a vast molten explosion had 
were about four hours in crossing it suddenly congealed in the upper air. 4 It 

It is a popular misconception that the is^' says Sir Frederick Henniker, * as if 
surface of the desert is sand. Save the Arabia Petrroa were an ocean of lava, 

4 Debbit-er-Ramleh/ and a little in the Wfi- which, whilst its waves were running moun- 
dy Ghurundel, probably brought from the tains high, had suddenly stood still.' 
former by easterly winds, we encounterd no Unlike other mountainous countries, the 
sand. The general surface of the desert is district of Sinai is utterly barren and deso- 
hard and gravelly ; it consists of broad roll- late. The Alps and the Highlands are 
iDg plains, broken by limestone rocks and clothed with pine forests, and their inter- 
mountain ranges upheaved therefrom, which, secting valleys are carpeted with greenest 
worn by centuries of storm and heat, are of- grass: but no tree grows upon the granite 
ten very fantastic in their forms. I do not sides of Sinai ; no verdure of any kind re- 
remember any spot in our path across the lieves their desolateness. A few odorifer- 
great desert whence several of these low ous herbs, and here and there a stunted 
’mountain ranges cannot be seen. Deep fis- shrub, are fpund in their recesses ; but nei- 
sures, also, occur in the desert ; it is 4 a land ther tree nor grass, nor any green herb, ap- 
of deserts and of pits, 9 as well as 4 a land of pears to the eye: the valleys are simply 
drought, and of the shadow of death ; a torrent beds, wreathed with drifts of sand, 
land that no man pas&d through, and and strewed with huge boulders, through 
where no man dwelt/ Some of these pits which, for a few days in the year, the del- 
are singularly formed, and are very exten- uge of rain, falling upon the mountains, 
sive ; they resemble a series of vast chalk rushes with a depth and a force that are 
.pits. Others are simple crevasses, and form irresistible and almost incredible. The 
natural receptacles for water, of which they mountains are Alps without verdure ; the 
furnish a permanent and precious supply, valleys are rivers without water. There are 
In one extensive system of fissures, just on but few of the springs that commonly 
jfche edge of the desert plateau, we had a abound in mountain regions, and give 
refreshing bath. rise to great rivers. Hence the desolation 

Separated from the great plateau by the of Sinai. In W&dy Feir&n, where there is 
•Debbit-er-Ramleh is the grand tumultuous a spring of water tolerably affluent, there 
mountain system of Sinai, — the mountains is a luxuriant vegetation. But what the 
x>f Tfir, as they are collectively called, Tur scenery of Sinai lacks in verdure is almost 
i>eing the Arabic word for mountain ; * Quoted by Stanley, 4 Sinai and Palestine,* p. 12. 
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compensated by the gorgeous colours of its 
mountains. It is almost impossibly to con- 
ceive, and it is difficult to exaggerate, the 
magnificence and variety of colouring, in 
both the limestone and sandstone moun- 
tains of the north, and the granite moun- 
tains of the south. The sandstone deepens 
into the ^ich glowing red which gives its 
name to the similar formation of Edom; 
and where it is not a gorgeous green, the 
granite vies with it, ana in the ever-chan- 
ging light they present infinite varieties of 
tint and combination. The same effect is 
never produced twice. Nothing can be 
more magical than these effects of colour- 
ing. We shall often be constrained to 
speak of them in their local peculiarities. 
They far surpass the wondrous hues with 
which the setting sun suffuses the Aiguille 
RoHge y while the mystic shadows are climb- 
ing, and just before they enwrap the sum- 
mit of the * great white throne : ’ they are 
more gorgeous even than the marvellous 
‘after-glow* which we so often saw in 
Egypt. 

The lack of geographical magnitude in 
the Peninsula of Sinai is more than com- 
pensated by its geographical position, and 
its unique associations. In the old world, 
its position was at the junction of the two 
great continents of civilization, and closely 
adjacent to the cradles of the world’s chief 
religions. Indeed, each religion in its turn 
seems to .have regarded Sinai as its holy 
place. There are reasons for thinking that 
before the time of Moses Serbfil was a 
shrine of Egyptian pilgrimage. To the 
Jew it was associated with the most awful 
and sacred events of his religious history. 
The footmark of Mahomet’s camel upon 
Jebel Mousa is still pointed out, as a tradi- 
tion of the prophet’s association with it; 
while it has ever been a chi^f resort of 
Christian Eremites. And yet the moral 
influence of these traditions iq so utterly 
lost, that, perhaps, no people upon the face 
of the earth are more destitute of all that 
constitutes a religion than the Tow&ra 
Arabs. 

But although Sinai has always lain, and 
still lies, beside the gateway of nations, it 
has never been their path. No city has 
ever stood within its boundaries. No port 
has ever given commercial life to its shores. 
Migratory Bedouins, scattered hermits, and 
passing pilgrims have, from the days of the 
Amalekitcs, been its only inhabitants ; the 
little ecclesiastical city of Paran being 
scarcely an exception, inasmuch as it was 
only, for a while, a larger aggregate of 
pilgrims and hermits. 


The entire history of the Peninsula is re- 
stricted to the eighteen months during which 
the Israelites sojourned in it. It has formed 
no nation; it has had no government; it 
has witnessed no events that the liistorian 
might record. In all other countries that 
have won a record in the annals of the 
world there has been, first, a local history, 
generally springing out of legend and myth, 
and recording invasion, conflict, and con- 
quest — one nation superseding or inter- 
mingling with another, until national char- 
acter is formed and national history achiev- 
ed. Not so with the Peninsula of Sinai : '■ 
it has no aborigines ; it is identified with no 
race ; it has no autoetbonous history ; it 
owes all its renown to the transient passage 
through it of a foreign people, and the re- 
markable events that befel them therein. 
Before their advent, we know only, that it 
was possessed by the wandering descend- 
ants of Esau ; and since their advent, we 
know only, that it is possessed by the wan- 
dering descendants of Ishmacl. Its history 
is a great darkness, upon which only the 
light of the pillar of fire and of the light- 
nings of Sinai have broken in. But these 
were so vivid and Divine, that they have 
filled the world with their awful glory ; and 
Sinai has become one of the world’s most 
sacred places. With the Jew it divides 
religious reverence with Jerusalem — with 
the Mahomedan, with Mecca — with the 
Christian, with Bethlehem. There is, per- 
haps, no place that gathers so many various 
sanctities, that inspires so much reverent 
awe, the associations of which are so thrill- 
ing, the power of which is so subduing. In 
part, this probably arises from the fact that 
its sacred associations have been preserved 
so inviolate. Its desert barrenness, its 
mountain ruggedness, have restricted hu- 
man habitation to the tent of the Bedouin 
or the cell of the hermit. It has thus been 
preserved sacred to the associations of the 
law-giving. In Jerusalem, the hurrying, 
irreverent foot of generations of crowded 
city life, interrupted only by the devasta- 
tions of war and the solitude caused by ex- 
ile, have almost obliterated the sacred foot- 
steps of Him who once trod its ways. Tlie * 
ddbris of its ancient buildings lie twenty feet 
thick beneath its modern streets. Even 
Gethsemane has been desecrated into a * 
trim and gravelled garden, with gaudy flow- 
ers in partitioned beds, and fancy palings 
around its venerable olives ; the whole en- 
closed by a lofty wall, within which the • 
cottage of the custodian is built, and at the 
doorway of which you pay for admission ; 

— a place over which irreverent crowds 
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are irreverently shown. The loneliness that 
sustains hallowed association ; the venera- 
ble antiquity that no modern touch pro- 
fanes, that only hushed and trembling feet 
approach, are utterly wanting. The 
Mount of Olives, again, whose paths re- 
main as when trod by 

“ Those blessed feet 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross/' 

is the suburb of a great city, and is daily 
trodden by hundreds of thoughtless wayfar- 
ers. Not so the valleys and mountains of 
Sinai : rarely is it visited and the traveller 
conscious of other presence beside his own, 
save a few monks and servants of the con- 
vent, occasional pilgrims, whose reverence 
is attested by their arduous pilgrimage, and 
perchance a few Bedouins pasturing their 
docks. The holy mount has ever been a 
desert solitude. It has suffered no effacing 
power of later events, or of a numerous 
population. Like a great cathedral in the 
heart of a city, it has stood sequestered 
from the world. Its awful peaks are soli- 
tary, solemn, and unchanged ; they are as 
when the foot of Jehovah trod them, as 
when the lightnings of Jehovah enwrapped 
them, as when the awful trumpet rever- 
berated from summit to summit, and the 
still more awful thunder made them trem- 
ble to their base. Cities change; moun- 
tains remain the same. It is, therefore, 
with a feeling of undisturbed and indescri- 
bable awe, that the pilgrim first beholds 
these solemn peaks, and climbs to their 
summit. It needs but little imagination to 
make him feel as if the Divine footstep 
were still upon them, as if the awful voice 
that the people could not 4 hear any more ’ 
were latent in the atmosphere. And yet 
no solitary ruin remains to help the imagi- 
nation of the traveller ; no record save the 
mysterious inscriptions here and there upon 
the rocks — which only fanaticism can as- 
sociate with the law-giving ; no monument 
save the unchanged and silent face of na- 
ture, which, in every feature and with start- 
ling minuteness, testifies to the local truth- 
fulness of the historian. 

Such is the district traversed by the wri- 
ter and his friends in March 1865. The 
preparations for our journey were made in 
Cairo, and occupied several todays. First, 
a dragoman bad to be chosen out of some 
six or seven, who gave us no peace until our 
choice was made. They beset our going out 
and our coming in ; we passed them when 
we went to our bedrooms at night, and 


found them at our doors when we rose in 
the morning. Our choice fell upon Hass&n 
Ismael, h Nubian, from Assouan. He was 
about fifty years of age, and black as a 
coal; but with a shrewd, good-tempered 
face, which his character did not belie. He 
had been a dragoman for upwards of twen- 
ty years, and had accumulated considerable 
property. Although unable to read, he had 
given his two sons a good education in the 
school of the American mission, and had 
himself picked up a considerable amount of 
miscellaneous information from gentlemen 
with whom he had travelled. He was toler- 
ably well acquainted with the history of 
Egypt, and with the general state of things 
in Europe. Although a Mussulman, he was 
liberal in his conceptions. He had a great 
reverence for Isa (Jesus), and even avow- 
ed his belief, which, he said, he had heard 
an Imaum avow from the pulpit, that, one 
day, Christianity would be the religion of 
the world. He was inquisitive after knowl- 
edge, sensible in judgment, and shrewd in 
observation. 4 You cannot/ said he one day, 

4 expect all Arabs to be good ; angels is sel- 
dom / 

Hassan had been strongly recommended 
to us ; and his sensible, business-like way of 
negotiation predisposed us iu his favour. 

4 Fight/ said ne, 4 tor your bargain, and be 
good friends ever afterwards/ We had no 
cause to repent our choice. Hassau served 
us faithfully and honorably, and provided 
for us carefully and liberally. Fiery in tem- 
per, rapid and vehement in expression, he 
was also experienced and wise. He man- 
aged his Arabs admirably, and proved him- 
self equal to every emergency. At the ex- 
piry of our sixty days’ contract with him, we 
parted with, I believe, mutual esteem and 
regret 

Our contract with Hassan was duly ex- 
ecuted at the English consulate. In con- 
sideration of a fixed sum per diem , he was 
to conduct us, as we might direct, from 
Cairo to Sinai, and through the great desert 
to Palestine and Syria. He was to provide 
everything necessary for the journey — 
camels, horses, tents, bedding, provisions, 
and servants. He was to pay all baklfshish, 
provide local guides where necessary, and 
whenever we chose to sleep in convents, or 
stay at hotels, where such were available, he 
was to pay the bill. Indeed, so far as the 
necessary expenses of travel were concern- 
ed, we needed no money until our contract 
expired. 

Haasan’s first concern was to covenant 
with a Sheikh of the Tow&ra Arabs, through 
whose district we were to pass. They oc- 
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copy the peninsula of Sinai south of the 
Jebel Tih ; and are said to number between 
five and six thousand. Sheikhs of the desert 
always hover about Cairo in the travelling 
season. Hassan, therefore, had no difficulty : 
he engaged Sheikh Taima, who undertook 
to provide twenty-one camels, with suffi- 
cient attendants, to take us to Sinai, and 
thence to Khan Nukhl, — half-way between 
Sinai and Hebron, beyond which he had 
no power to take us. The contract is for 
so much each camel, per diem , the men 
being thrown into the bargain. Each Sheikh 
is the patriarchal head of his family. Tai- 
ma’a family consisted of about eighty per- 
sons, including sons and daughters, sons-in- 
law and daughters-in-law, nephews, nieces, 
grandchildren, &c. It is not always easy 
to ascertain the numbers of a family. ‘ How 
many children have you ? ’ I asked of an Arab. 
* Four, and two girls/ was the reply. Taima 
was between fifty and sixty years of age, — a 
simple, unsophisticated, faithful fellow, with 
a good-natured countenance, always cheer- 
ful, willing, and polite ; full of solicitude for 
our safety and comfort, occasionally keep- 
ing watch all night round our tents. He 
was somewhat buckish, occasionally com- 
ing out in a sheep-skin, and sandals roughly 
made of the skin of a fish. He was a true 
gentleman, and, no doubt, could boast a 
pedigree beside which that of the Percys 
is but of. yesterday. His salaam was very 
emphatic and graceful. His son Salama 
accompanied him, — a bright, laughing 
boy of fifteen or sixteen, with hauasome 
features, a clear olive complexion, brilliant 
dark eyes, and a set of teeth that any 
dentist’s door might envy. Taima had 
also an Abyssinian slave, named Abdallah, 
intensely black, the blackness being pecu- 
liarly lustrous, like velvet, or the bloom of 
a damson. His mouth was prodigious, and 
its tusky, disparted teeth unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of those of an alligator, of which, as 
he was in a perpetual grin, we had the full 
benefit. He was, indeed, the merriest of 
the party, although any of us might have 
purchased him for £15 or £20. He was, 
moreover, a very clever fellow ; besides 
being the best shot of the party, he was an 
accomplished botanist, and generally well 
informed. 

Tiie camels belonged to different mem- 
bers of Taima’s clan, and were accompa- 
nied by their owners, — ten genuine Be- 
douins, sons of the desert, scarcely civi- 
lized ; all, however, courteous, some of them 
handsome, and with a natural grace of fig- 
ure and movement that would not have dis- 
credited ‘the first gentleman in Europe.’ 
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It was an unfailing interest, out of the re- 
cesses of our tents, to watch their move- 
ments as they sat around their caigp-fire, 
or stood and gesticulated in animated con- 
versation. 

The great weakness of the Arab is tobac- 
co. We, generally, in the morning gave 
them a supply for the day : they were just 
like children, always on the look-out for 
what we might give them, — thankful even 
for a few crumbs of biscuit or fragments of 
orange. The difficulty about the supply of 
the Israelites in the desert is greatly dimin- 
ished on seeing upon how little an Arab 
and his camel can live. 

Taima did not always maintain his au- 
thority. His men would sometimes strug- 
gle with him very irreverently. Hassan, 
too, would settle a dispute by seizing the 
first huge stick that he could lay hands 
upon, and thrashing away right and left, 
— Taima coming in for a lull share of the 
blows. This, indeed, is so much a matter 
of course, that it is resented no more than a 
sharp word is with us. Happily we never 
had occasion to use our sticks, although it 
was repeatedly urged upon us as the only 
way of managing Arabs. May not this 
Oriental readiness to administer blows be 
the special reason of the Aposlle’s injunc- 
tion, so strange and superfluous to our West- 
ern notions, that * a bishop should be no 
striker ’ ? 

The personal staff of Hassan consisted of 
a cook, — a dreamy, introspective man, with 
eyes like half-opened oysters, but a capital 
artiste; and of two servants to attend upon 
us, — ‘Abishai, a Coptic Ghnstian, who 
was graduating as a dragoman, and Ibra- 
him, who, Mahometan though he was, got 
to our canteen and made himself drunk, 
stole a pair of boots, and had to be igno- 
miniously dismissed at Jerusalem. 

We were thus wholly free from responsi- 
bility. Hassan was primarily responsible lor 
both our lives and our property. If he fail- 
ed in any part of his contract, he might be 
taken before the first pasha we reached : 
Taima was responsible to him ; and through 
Taima, his whole tribe. If, through them, 
harm happened to any of us, he would be 
seized and imprisoned the first town he en- 
tered. If any article were lost, he must make 
it good or find the thief; the Sheikh alone 
is responsible for the members of his tribe. 
Thus, an English traveller to whom Hassan 
was dragoman the previous year, was rob- 
bed of his revolver at Shiloh, by a fellow 
who, in the same place, hung about us for 
some time. Complaint was made to the Pa- 
sha Nablus, who immediately paid the trav- 
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eller the estimated value of his pistol, arrest- 
ed the Sheikh of the Tillage, and imprisoned 
him, until a fine which he levied upon the 
inhabitants was paid. It was for the Sheikh 
to discover and punish the individual of- 
fender. This is no doubt a rough kind of 
justice, but it is the only justice possible 
among the Bedouins. It has the merit of 
being very simple and very effective. In 
most parts of the desert a traveller is as safe 
from personal injury, and much more safe 
in his property, than in Cheapside. So far 
as we had experience of the Towfira Arabs, 
they are scrupulously honest. If any tri- 
fling article was dropped or left behind in 
the tents, it was invariably brought to us, 
generally before we had missed it. It is said, 
that if a camel laden with goods should fall 
in the desert, its owner may draw a circle 
round it, and leave it in perfect security, 
even for days, while he fetches another. 

For the sake of such as may be curious 
about tent life in the desert, I may say that 
it is very enjoyable. An hour’s rest for 
lunch, in the middle of the day, enabled the 
camels to reach the camping-ground before 
us, so that we commonly found our canvas 
city built. This consisted of two large tents 
forourselves, and a third for 1 1 assail and the 
servants. Culinary rites were performed in 
the open air by the side of the latter, at a 
portable stove sheltered from the wind, if 
there was any, by a bit of canvas. Three 
or four fowls — on Sundays a turkey — 
were generally being prepared for sacrifice 
when we arrived. The camels were per- 
mitted, for awhile, to roam in search of the 
prickly ghurkud. At dark they were pick- 
eted close by; their drivers sleeping be- 
tween their legs. Our chief inconvenience 
arose from their inconceivable and incessant 
chattering, sometimes squabbling, which 
was often prolonged far into the night ; and 
from the guttural grumbling of the camels. 
Of our twenty* one camels — our party be- 
ing large — twelve or thirteen were bag- 
gage camels, carrying, besides our portman- 
teaus, almost afi conceivable things; — 
coops of live poultry, casks of water, butch- 
ersr meat — always mutton ; — cooking ne- 
cessaries, crockery, glasses, &c., — ingeni- 
ously packed in two large canteen chests ; 
tents, bedsteads and bedding, camp-stools, 
and mental wash-basins — all spontaneously 
provided by Hassan. Nothing was want- 
ing. Our tents were comfortably carpet- 
ed; small iron bedsteads, with new bed- 
ding, three in each tent, were, with our 
portmanteaus, arranged around the sides. 
One table for dinner was adjusted against 
the tent-pole ; another for washing was ad- 


justed outside the door of each tent We 
were astonished to find our table laid with 
home neatness and comfort, — a white table- 
cloth and napkins, always scrupulously 
clean ; glass, plate, salts, Ac. The dinner 
generally consisted of five courses, via., 
soup, mutton, fowls — on Sundays, turkey — 
fritters or puddings, mishmash or prunes, 
cheese, tfith a dessert of dried fruits, oran- 
ges, and preserves ; the liquid accompani- 
ment being bitter beer, sherry, and, when it 
was necessary to neutralize the active quali- 
ties of doubtful water, cognac. A fragrant 
cup of cafe noir, and, about an hour after, a 
delicious cup of tea — provision for which 
should always be made in England — follow- 
ed by a tchibouk, crowned the whole. In- 
deed, Hassan’s care and experience omitted 
nothing. The only defect of our cuisine 
was its necessary monotony, mutton and 
fowls alternating with fowls and mutton. 
On the whole, the fare of the desert was not 
to be complained of — it was far in advance 
of manna and quails. 

Reading, journal- writing, or flower-press- 
ing occupied us until about ten o’clock, and 
then to bed ; taking care to tuck in warmly, 
for nights in the desert are cold, often in- 
tensely so. By five in the morning we are 
shivering at our tent-door, under an alfresco 
sponge, making the most of a regulation 
supply of water. Then breakfast — coffee 
or tea, with three or four hot dishes of 
some kind or other, eggs, and jam or mar- 
malade ; by seven, or half-past, our city of 
the desert has disappeared, and we are pa- 
tiently doing our two and a half miles an 
hour. About twelve o’clock we lunch, either 
upon the burning sand under our umbrel- 
las, or, if we can find one, ‘ under the shadow 
of a great rock ; * — cold meat, hard-boiled 
eggs, bread, biscuit and cheese*, an orange 
each, and a few dates or figs; water limited, 
and often doubtful, — a curious leathery 
concoction, out of a kind of leathern boot, 
called a ‘ zemzemia,’ — generally, there- 
fore, adulterated with a. little brandy : only 
a desert traveller can appreciate the bless- 
ing of pure water. 

Travellers to Sinai commonly cross in 
boats from Suez to the ‘ Ayun Mousa,' a 
distance of six or seven miles ; the camels 
being sent round by the head of the gulf. 
We determined to accompany our camels, 
that we might get a better conception of the 
formation of the gulf: this was a day’s jour- 
ney of about seven hours. We left our hotel, 
however, on the preceding evening, that 
we might inaugurate the tent life of the 
next sixty days by an experimental en- 
campment a mile or two in the desert. It 
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was a new and a strange sensation, when the 
early sunset permitted the night rapidly 
and silently to gather round us, and when 
the silvery light of the young moon had 
dimly lit up the solitary scene, and when, 
alter infinite bustle and chattering on the 
j>art of the Arabs, our tent lights were ex- 
tinguished. So truly and utterly was it 
desert; Suez might have been a hundred 
miles away. Our sense of solitude was 
disturbed only by another encampment of 
travellers at a short distance from us. I 
walked a little way from the tents. The 
Jebel ’Atakah was dimly seen in the dis- 
tance ; the undulating waves of the desert 
rolled away on every side. In this sky the 
fiery pillar shone — these sands reflected it 
— these mountains were lit up by it. Over 
this ground the terrified Israelites crowded 
onwards, as they discovered the pursuing 
Egyptians in the distance. Over this 
ground the vengeful chariots and horsemen | 
of Pharaoh eagerly rushed, until arrested j 
by the mysterious pillar of cloud. Now 
these look like common spots and things : 
they give no sign, they bear no impress of the 
stupendous miracle; and yet they saw it. 
One feels as if one fain would question 
them, or find some memorial inscribed upon 
them; but they are silent as the sphinx, 
barren as the commonest part of the earth’s 
surface. The night was intensely cold, al- 
though we lunched the next day with the 
thermometer at 110° under the shade of 
our umbrellas; even when all our wraps 
were utilized, we could scarcely obtain 
adequate warmth. Our Arabs Blept com- 
fortably enough among the legs of their 
camels ; neither the drenching dew nor the 
piercing cold, apparently, affecting these 
children of the sun. The novelty of our 
circumstances, and the excitement of so 
many strange thoughts, rendered sleep im- 
possible. 

Our experience of camel-riding was new, 
and I dare say we were awkward enough. 
It is very monotonous, but otherwise not 
very disagreeable ; the slow swinging mo- 
tion being soothing rather than otherwise : 
relief is obtained by the various postures 
possible to the rider, who may sit in every 
conceivable way upon the platform which 
his wraps make, upon the singular frame of 
a camel’s saddle; progress is very slow, 
averaging two and a half miles an hour. 

I am not enamoured of the camel. It is 
doubtless one of the most useful of animals ; 
but it is one of the most uninteresting and 
repulsive, — its odour is not pleasant, — it 
does not keep clean teeth, — its lustreless 
eye and heavy eyelid are expressive ofj 
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stupidity rather than of sagacity, — its 
pyramidal lip either hangs # down in sullen- 
ness or is uplifted in menacing anger ; the 
ignoble dissatisfied motion of its ungainly 
head, its unintelligent melancholy face, the 
dull obstinacy of it9 disposition, deprive it 
of all claims to be*a favourite among do- 
mesticated animals. It is, among them, a 
dull plodding slave. The interest that we 
Occidentals feel in it is that which as post- 
diluvian* we feel in a megatherium : it is 
the type of another world than ours, — the 
world of the sun, of primeval antiquity, of 
romance. It has but little of the patience 
ordinarily attributed to it. It is stupid 
rather than patient. It manifests no ap- 
preciation of kindness; it has no home af- 
fections ; it is dissatisfied, cantankerous, re- 
pulsive. Its only manifestations of sagacity 
are discontent when it is loaded, and obsti- 
nate refusal to go further when it thinks it 
has gone far enough. As compared with 
the quick sensibilities, the intelligent attach- 
ment, and the agile beauty of the horse, it 
is not to be named, even in the estimation 
of the Arab. It is the pariah of the brute 
world — fit only to carry burdens and eat 
ghurkud, and to pace the arid desert at the 
speed of two and a half miles an hour. 

At length we w«re fairly started, and 
soon reached the banks of the ancient canal, 
upon one of which we had to travel north- 
wards for a mile or two, in order to find a 
passage across the Balt marsh which they 
inclosed. Salt is collected here in consider- 
able quantities. We then " crossed the im- 
aginary line which divides Europe from 
Asia, with the feeling that we had left be- 
hind us all the Christi&nity of the West ; a 
civilization too that was older than Greece, 
or Rome, or Nineveh ; and that we were 
now in the early footsteps of a dispensation 
that preceded Christ Then, turning south- 
wards, we fell into one of the great high- 
ways of the desert — the caravan route 
from Cairo to Tfir, marked by from twenty 
to twenty-five parallel camel tracks, stretch- 
ing away, like the lines of a railway, over 
the undulating desert, when not obliterated 
by sand-storms. Even were there no such 
tracks, bleached skeletons of camels occur 
often enough to suffice for waytnarks. We 
observed here some fine elleets of' mirage, 
Suez suddenly assumed the appearance of a 
vast fortified town, with castellated walls 
and frowning bastions, having ships in its 
harbours and roads. Frequently, in after 
days, like fantastic tricks were played with 
our deluded vision ; blue lakes and shady 
groves were its most frequent illusions. We 
began, after a while, to realize the weary 
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monotony of an ever-receding horizon, dis- 
appointing our hope of our resting-place, or 
of some ‘ shadow of a great rock 1 that might 
be a brief protection from the vertical tor- 
rent of the sun’s fierce rays : but the crown 
of ODe swelling eminence only brought into 
view another ; it was \mchanging, continu- 
ous, endless desert, more vividly impressive, 
more physically distressing, than on any 
subsequent day. At length we saw a dis- 
tant speck of verdure, and after a little 
while joyfully encamped near the Ayfin 
Mousa — the Roshervnle of Suez. There, 
about two miles from the sea, are nine 
brackish fountains, most of them mere holes 
in the sand; one, however, is a regularly 
built fountain of ancient masonry. The 
Arab tradition is, that the Israelites here 
wanting water, Moses furnished them with 
a supply by striking the ground with his 
rod. These wells give life to a little bit of 
the barren waste, which breaks out in a few 
palm, and pomegranate, and tamarisk trees, 
with an undergrowth of shrubs, and vege- 
tables, and flowers. The bud of a monthly 
rose was offered me as the choicest produc- 
tion of the gardens ; it had a pleasant as- 
sociation of home. The whole is contained 
in two or three enclosures or gardens, in 
which are rude huts for their keepers. 
Hither picnic parties come from Suez and 
Cairo. His Excellency Sir Henry Bulwer 
had been there but two or three days be- 
fore. 

We were now beyond all doubt on the 
track of the Israelites. Here, probably, 
where the shore forms a gentle bay, the 
desert sons of Ishmael were startled by the 
strange advent of the descendants of Isaac, 
and by their exultant song of’ triumph 
awakening echoes never awakened before 
— even those that slumbered in the distant 
sides of Er-Rahah. Here, probably, for 
days and weeks, strange spoil would be 
gathered upon the shell-strewn shore. 
.Near the Ayfin Mousa we kept our first 
desert Sabbath, — a grateful rest, and a 
tent service, in which, while our friends at 
home were gathering around the Lord’s ta- 
ble, we held holy communion with them. 
We sang the hymn, ‘Guide me, O thou 
Great Jehovah,’ then strolled along the 
beach and sat upon the rocks for an hour or 
two, quietly musing amid these scenes of 
strange experience and wondrou9 associa- 
tion. Again the almost sudden darkness 
fell. It was the Sabbath evening ; and, in 
the translucent atmosphere, the moon and 
stars seemed to hang down like lamps from 
the lofty roof of God’s great temple ; clearly 
defined a9 if seen through a telescope, they 


shone with a brilliancy of which, before vis- 
iting the East, we had scarcely conceived. 

For two days we traversed the desert of 
Shur, — the border strip between the moun- 
tains and the sea. Passing Ain Howftrah 
and the W&dy Ghurundel — theMarah and 
Elim of the Exodus — on the third day we 
entered the highland district of Sinai by a 
narrow gorge formed by spurs from the 
Jebel Rahah meeting the Jebel Hummfim. 
Turning suddenly to the right, we descend- 
ed the valley Tayibeh, or ‘ the bewildering,’ 
to the sea. This is a perfect labyrinth of 
grotesque and towering mountain forms — 
gloomy, desolate, and magnificent, as if 
scorched and twisted in some great confla- 
gration, which had left upon them the 
marks of its blended smoke and flame ; won- 
derful amphitheatres, terraces, pyramids, 
fortifications, castles, columns, quarries, in- 
deed almost every conceivable form and 
freak of nature, presented themselves in 
most rapid succession, each at the moment 
photographing itself upon the memory, — a 
picture to be distinctly reproduced, when, 
even in old age, these glorious days of trav- 
el are recalled ; and yet so intruding upon 
and effacing each other, that they leave but 
a confused recollection of a grand pageant 
of nature. Beneath our feet, ploughed up 
into channels, heaved into sandbanks, and 
strewn with huge boulders, bearing every- 
where the marks of terrific winter torrents, 
was a glittering surface of whitish mud 
baked by the sun, so as to be impervious to 
the foot of the camel ; and reflecting' a glare 
and a heat that were almost intolerable, 
even when our eyes were protected by col- 
oured spectacles, and we were elevated up- 
on the backs of our camels. Above our 
heads was a cloudless translucent sky of the 
deepest purest blue, ‘ as the body of heaven 
in its clearness.* 

At the foot of this pass is ‘ the encamp- 
ment by the sea ’ where, the provisions 
brought from Egypt being exhausted, man- 
na and quails were first given to the Israel- 
ites. 

Then across the rocky headland of Zali- 
mah and the plain of Murkah, until we re- 
enter the mountains by the rocky gorge of 
the Wady Shell&l, 4 the valley of cataracts ; 9 
which after two hours terminates in a fine 
amphitheatre, over the ridge of which — 
the 4 Nukb-el-Bfidrah,* ‘the pass of the 
sword’s point’ — the path lies. A rugged 
camel track made by Major Macdonald 
makes somewhat easier, what, for thirty cen- 
times, must have been an arduous scramble 
up a precipitous bank of debris . 

We felt the greatest difficulty in conceiv- 
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ing of a mixed host, like that of the Israel- ploded upwards, forming peaks and crags of 
ites, crossing such a pass as this. It is the most daring forms, — ribbed, black, grey, 
more probable that they entered the Wady and red, and of almost perpendicular strata. 
Feir&n by another and much easier route. We felt it a relief from its stifling, oven-like 
Dean Stanley suggests two alternatives — heat when, after a weary search, we found 
* They may have gone, according to the the shadow of a rock under which we might 
route of the older travellers, — Shaw, Po- rest. 

cocke, and the Prefect of the Franciscan We then descended rapidly. Our direct 
Convent, to Tfir, and thence by the Wady route lay through the Wady Mokatteb; but 
Hebrdu and the Nukb Hawy to Jebel we wished to visit the Wady Meg&rah, or 
Mousa ; or they may have gone according ‘ Valley of tjie Cave/ which, through a sub- 
to the route of all recent travellers, by the lime gorge, opens out on the left. 

Wady Shelial, the Nfikb Bfidrah, ana the For nearly twenty years Major Macdon- 
Wadys Mokatteb, Feiran, and Es-Sheikh, aid has resided in this valley, working its 
to the same point. The former route is im- famous turquoise mines. Its magnificent 
probable, both because of its detour, and sandstone peaks rise to a great height on 
also because the Wady Hebran is said to be, either hand. Among these we wound for 
and the Nukb Hdwy certainly is, as diffi- about half an hour before we reached Major 
cult, if not more difficult, than any pass on Macdonald’s hermitage. Bright cultured 
the route of the Wady Feiran/* vegetation, and cattle feeding thereon, glad- 

On this it may be remarked — First, that dened our eyes ; for by artificial irrigation, 
the route by the Wady Hebran would not especially by the construction of ample cis- 
nece8sarily involve the difficult pass of the terns, Major Macdonald, on a small scale, 
Nukb Hawy: the people might still have has demonstrated how ( the wilderness might 
gone round by the Wfiay Es-Sheikh. And be turned into a fruitful field/ 
next, that another alternative is possible. Some of his people had announced to him 

From their encampment at Mfirkah they the approach of travellers ; and, in old pa- 
may have proceeded along the shore until triarchal fashion, he had begun to make hoe- 
they came to a valley leading into the Wady pitable preparations for our reception by 
Feiran at its juuction with the Wady Mo- tilling, not 4 a kid of the goats/ but a young 
katteb, thus avoiding the difficult pass of capricorn, that he might regale us with 
Budrah. This was not our route, but we mountain venison. He came a little way to 
were informed by the Rev. W. Gell, who meet us, and received us very heartily, 
had just examined it, that it was broad and His dwelling is a kind of rough highland 
easy, offering no impediments whatever to shieling, a Robinson Crusoe structure, two 
the passage of a great multitude. On this sides of the apartment in which we dined 
supposition, there would be no physical dif- being formed by the bare rock ; thick rough 
Acuity in the entire route from Suez to walls constituted the other two, through 
Sinai, except the rocky headland of Zali- which small apertures admitted the dim 
mah, which no one would affirm to be either fight. Various trunks and boxes containing 
insuperable or serious. stores were arranged round the room. The 

There was but a slight descent from the rest of the establishment consisted of akitch- 
top of the pass of Budrah, but the region en, and a couple of tents for the accommoda- 
was a strange one ; utterly stern and deso- tion of passing travellers, a little garden, 
late, it had neither vegetation nor sign of kennels for dogs and pens for goats. All 
human presence ; it was a defile of calcined supplies have to be fetched from Suez, four 
rocks and huge boulders, burnt and con- days distant, where also is the nearest post- 
tracted like scoria, with grey molten heaps office. Major Macdonald’s Sheikh was just 
as of boiling mud, as if it were the debris of starting with the letter bag, of which we 
a cyclopean iron foundry, or the huge crater were glad to avail ourselves. The Major 
of an extinct volcano. The very surface of was just recovering from a fever, in which 
the ground seemed cindery, as if from sub- he had been his own doctor, and during 
terranean fires. It was a scene of vast and which he must have been very lonesome in- 
utter desolation, such as the plain of Sodom deed. No wonder that a fit of nostalgia had 
may have been before the Dead Sea covered come upon him, and that he avowed his in- 
the charred ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah, tention of returning to England. He has 
In the larger mountains, the dip and colour- acquired great influence over the Arabs, and 
ing of some of the strata were very remark- has secured their warm attachment. He has 
able ; it was as if huge masses had been ex- no civilized neighbours, yet is he a highly 

educated, intelligent, and most hospitable 
* 4 Sinai and Palestine/ p. 38. British gentleman. 
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Laborde is the first traveller whose visit [ importunities to remain the night, we 
to the Wddy Megarah is recorded. He and | started by moonlight for our encampment 
almost all travellers speak of its copper j in the Wady Mokatteb, two hours distant 
mines. Mr. Bonar goes so far as to say that i The ride was very grand, almost solemn in 
he pitted up here some specimens of cop- ! its natural magnificence, its dim solitude, 
per ore. Major Macdonald distinctly af- and its manifold associations ; its excitement 
nrms that, although copper may be found in being heightened by just a soup^on of peril 
the peninsula, — and indications of old cop- from marauding Arabs, of whose camp-fires 
per mines are found near Sur&bit-el-Kh&r- we occasionally got a glimpse. We reached 
dim — there is none in the W&dy Meg&rah. our encampu^pnt in safety, however, where 
The 'mines produce only turmioise, and are we found our servants wondering what had 
now, according to Major Macdonald, the become of us. 

only turquoise mines, that are wrought, in In the morning we retraced our steps 
the world. some way in order to examine the inscrip- 

Some of the excavations from which the tions which we had passed without recoeni- 
WAdy derives its name are very extensive, tion in the dim moonlight. The WAdy 
and very ancient Among the specimens Mokatteb, or * Written Valley,’ is the chief 
of turquoise which Major Macdonald locality of the Sinaitic inscriptions; they 
showed us, was one, polished, as large as a occur m great numbers on the # sandstone 
pigeon’s egg — which, had the colour been cliffs, and at no great height The sides of 
good, would have been among turquoises the valley are low, broken, and irregular, 
what the Koh-i-noor is among diamonds. having a background of granite peaks. 

Unable, from the effects oif his illness, to Many of the cliffs have fallen, and the 
accompany us himself, Major Macdonald inscriptions are found upon their lragments. 
kindly sent his cavass to show us the inscrip- In some parts of the valley, the rocks are 
tions near the mines, said to be antecedent thickly covered with them ; in others, they 
to the time of Moses. We clambered a occur more scantily. The number of the 
considerable height up the side of the whole is not so great as we had anticipated, 
northern mountain, until we came to the Lord Lindsay and Dr. Robinson speak of 
entrance of the principal cavern, which 4 thousands ;* Lepsius of 4 immense numbers.’ 
some of our party explored. It is a vast Dean Stanley says that they exist 1 at the 
excavation, the roof of which is supported most by hundreds or fifties.’ Our observa- 
by a series of pillars. The chief inscrip- tions confirm the lower estimate. They are 
tions are near the entrance of this cavern : almost all written upon the surface of the 
they consist of hieroglyphics, monograms soft sandstone : very few are found upon the 
and sentences, — some m Cufic, some in harder granite, and these are but slightly 
Greek characters, and of roughly drawn scratched. 

figures and cartoons, apparently relating to These remarkable inscriptions are found 
mining operations ; most of which have in various parts of the Sinaitic peninsula, 
been copied and published in Europe. Mr. chiefly about Mount SerbAl, and extend 
Bartlett gives drawings and descriptions of eastwards as far as Petra ; they are found 
three of the principal. According to Lep- on SerbAl itself, but not on Jebel Mousa. 
sius, the hieroglyphics belong to the period They were first mentioned by Cosmas In- 
of the earliest Egyptian monuments, and dicopleustes, who visited Sinai in a. d. 518, 
represent the triumphs of Pharaoh over his who speaks of them as being then ancient 
enemies. One of the cartouches is said to Pococke gave specimens of them. Nie- 
be that of Cheops, the builder of the Great buhr visited the peninsula for the special 
Pyramid, 200 years before Abraham. purpose of examining them, but by the 

One reason assigned by Major Macdon- mistake of his guide was taken to SdrAbit- 
ald, why the Israelites were not likely to el-KbArdim. Subsequent travellers have 
have come by the Nukb Bud rah, seemed to copied and published the principal of them, 
have in it sotne force — viz., that a strong especially Burckhardt in 1816, Gray in 1820, 
Egyptian guard was always stationed and Lepsius in 1845. They consist of inscrip- 
near the mines. Moses, who was minutely tions in the Sinaitic character, with some 
familiar with the district, would hardly, few in Arabic, Greek, and Latin ; rude draw- 
therefore, have exposed the Israelites to ings of animals of all kinds, chiefly asses,’ 
their possible attack. This reasoning horses, dogs, and ibexes, many of them in 
would have almost equal force, applied to such grotesque forms as to render it impos- 
the route from the sea to the entrance of sible that they could have had any serious 
the WAdy Friran, above suggested. meaning; crosses of all kinds, chiefly -f and 

Resisting Major Macdonalds hospitable standing usually at tbe beginning of 
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inscriptions. Scarcely any of them require dark mountains, on either *side, of splin- 
either ladder or scaffolding of any kind; tered granite and gneiss, deeply veined 
the highest might have been written, as with porphyry, as if some Plutonic caldron 
Dean Stanley suggests, by one man stand- had boiled over ; and so linking the valley 
ing upon the shoulders of another. as to form long reaches, or inland lakes, 

V arious theories of their origin and — of course waterless, stern, torrid, and im- 
character have been propounded. Cosmas pressive in their molten sublimity. Unlike 
and his fellow-travellers affirmed that they other mountainous countries, the bottoms of 
were Hebrew in character; and origin. Pro- the Sinaitic valleys are flat, forming an 
fessor Beer thought them the passing angle with the sides, like that of water: 
records of Christian pilgrims— this is also they are alluvial deposits ; that of the WAdy 
the opinion of Lepsius. Professor Tuch Feiriln is roughly corrugated by fierce tor- 
thinks them the work of Pagans, either pil- rents, and occasionally dotted with boulders, 
grims or residents. Ritter connects them Our ride through the endless twistings of 
with the idolatrous worship of the Amale- this waterless river was hot and wearying, 
kites. Mr. Forster has labored very hard to almost distressing: the sun poured down Ins 

K ove them contemporary records of the perpendicular streams of fire, fiercely radi- 
•aelites. Dean Stanley, mainly from the ated from the iron granite of the mountains, 
occurrence of the numerous crosses, can and the glassy sand of the valley ; every 
‘^hardly imagine a doubt that they are the breath of cooling breeze was inexorably 
work for the most part of Christians, shut out The water in our zemzemias was 
whether travellers or pilgrims.* Chevalier of a very doubtful character, but this did 
Bunsen thinks that they are of mixed not prevent our having frequent recourse 
origin, — Pagan, Jewish, and Christian, — to them. 

which is probably nearest the truth. In 1839, Here, if Feirfln be Rephidim, the poor 
Dr. Beer of Leipsic constructed an alpha- panting Israelites might well murmur for 
bet for the interpretation of the Sinaitic char- water : our realization of their distress was 
acter, which is given by Bunsen in his Table very vivid. It is no presumption against 
of Semitic Alphabets,* and with such sue- this identification that, four or five hours 
cess that Professor Tuch could not alter a farther on in the valley, abundant water 
single letter. He tested the inscriptions on flows through luxuriant groves of palm- 
the assumption that the alphabet would trees. 

resemble the Phoenician, and that the lan- We looked out very eagerly for the palm 
guage would be a dialect of the Arabic : and groves of Feiriln. Our hope was long de- 
every where he found good Arabic, and ferret!, as one after another only the monot- 
good sense. After his death, Professor onous links of the huge granite chain pre- 
Tuch applied it to above two hundred addi- sented themselves. At length we came in 
tional inscriptions, and with equal success, sight of the little village of Huseiyeh, to 
The results of their investigation are — which some of our Arabs belonged. The 
that the dialect is Arabic, with some pecu- people greeted us kindly, and gave us 
liarities of form; that the inscriptions are handfuls of the Liliputian apples of the 
Pagan, with some Christian intermixed; Nubk tree, which, to our pprehed and 
that they are the work of pilgrims, and thirsty palates, were very grateful. The 
consist chiefly of the greetings and names ‘ black tents of Kedar ’ now dotted the sides of 
of travellers. the valley ; we had exchanged the solitude 

Leaving the Wady Mokatteb, we en- and sterility of the desert for the fertile habi- 
tered the Wa:ly Fei^n just where it opens tations of men. Half an hour later we 
westward to the sea. At this point we reached our encampment at the entrance 
again struck the route of the Israelites, of the palm grove of Feiriln ^ thb extends 
The entrance to the W&dy Feiriln is two or three miles up the valley, and con- 
guarded by a singular sandstone cliff, sists of an extensive plantation of three or 
shaped like a huge fortification, round the four thousand palm trees, together with 
eastern side of which we wound. The val- tamarisks, acacias, and other shrubs. It is 
ley is the most fertile, and next to the the 4 Bedouin Paradise.* No wonder that 
Wady Sheikh the most extensive, in the the old Amalekites tried to defend it. Its 
peninsula ; we were about eight hours in fertility is caused by a stream of water, 
traversing the first section of it. Like all some three or four feet broad, which flows 
the larger valleys of Sinai, it is very pictur- from a perennial spring at the upper end of 
esque and grand. The section of it north the valley, and after traversing the entire 
of Paran is utterly sterile and desolate : length of the grove is lost in a cleft of the 
♦ * Philosophy of History/ vol. i., p. 255. rock a short distance below Huseiyeh. 
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After some' days’ experience of the des- 1 
ert, where a muddy sandpool and the stunt- 
ed ghurkud were unusual luxuries, the 
verdant grass beneath our feet, the thick 
shrubbery of tamarisk and broom around 
our tents, the feathery palm gracefully 
waving some fifty or sixty feet above 
our heads, and, above all, the gentle music 
of the bubbling brook at our tent door, 
grateful as the voice of home, were very de- 
licious. Life was everywhere luxuriant 
and beautiful. Amid her countless nooks 
and varieties of beauty, the earth has none 
perhaps more fascinating and fanciful than 
this. It is a wilderness of tropical fertility, 
sequestered by rich and lofty mountains of 
granite; a Happy Valley, where Rasselas 
might have hoped for unsophisticated and 
virtuous dwellers, hardly to be found, how- 
ever, in the squalid huts and semi-savagery 
of the Bedouins. To us, it was a place of 
delicious repose, long and pleasantly to be 
remembered. 

Two other parties of travellers were al- 
ready encamped in the palm grove. The 
flickering light of the camp-fires reflected 
from Oriental foliage, with groups of Arabs 
and camels reposing round them, and 
thrown into strong relief ; the bright moon 
calmly shining above; the gurgling brook 
serenading us with its home music; the 
grand ranges of mountain on either side, 
crowned on the western side by the awful 
domes of Serb&l, which almost overhang 
the valley, made the scene one of the^nost 
impressive and memorable of our journey. 
Nor were we without Arab music. The 
ministrel of the grove serenaded us with a 
most melancholy love ditty, sung to the ac- 
companiment ot a still more melancholy vio- 
. lin, of the rudest and most primitive con- 
struction. 

We did not get much sleep, one noise or 
another disturbing us all the night. Not- 
withstanding this, before the morning, a 
hyaana from Mount Serbfil made free with 
the foal of a camel three days old, the be- 
reaved mother of which carried me the 
next day. # 

At this junction of the sterile and fertile 
parts of the valley, there are two lateral 
valleys opening out of it like the transepts 
of a cathedral, each forming a cul-de-sac : 
that to the west, the Wfidy ’Aleivat, is a 
wild picturesque glen, two or three miles 
in length, blocked up by the vast mass of 
jSerbal ; it is utterly sterile, and is little 
more than the rugged bed of mountain 
torrents. That to the east is shorter ; it is 
simply a deep amphitheatre of mountains, a j 
bellying out of the side of the valley. By | 


the conjunction of these four valleys, an 
extensive plain is formed, in the centre of 
which there is a low broken hill, some sixty 
or seventy feet in height, called the hill 
Herer&t. Upon this hill, according to the 
tradition, Moses stood while the battle of 
Rephidim raged around it. Certainly no 
place could more perfectly correspond to 
the circumstances of the history. The 
Amalekites would naturally wish to defend 
their fertile*vale against the invasion of a 
host like that of Israel. Concealing them- 
selves, therefore, as they easily might, in 
the sides of the mountains, and behind the 
hill Herer&t, they permitted the Israelites 
to advance to the centre of the plain, and 
then, bursting forth from their ambush, 
attacked them both in front and rear. In 
this way Moses would be able to ascend the 
1 little hill,’ as in the original it is emphati- 
cally called (nman), and thus he would 
command the entire field of battle. Here 
then we may picture to ourselves the won- 
drous rod uplifted, — baton serving as a 
standard to Joshua’s army, and also a mute 
appeal to the God of battles ; as the arms 
of the venerable law-giver grow weary, 
they are upheld by Aaron and Hur, and at 
length are supported by two stones for pil- 
lows. And from morning till evening, ac- 
cording to the firmness of the uplifted rod, 
the impetuous tide of battle swayed, swell- 
ing and breaking, and angrily dashing 
against the rocky pedestal upon which the 
sublime figure of Moses stood. After the 
victory the same rocky eminence would 
doubtless be an altar in the midst of this 
grand temple of nature, upon which sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving would be offered in 
sight of all the people. It is now covered 
with the ruins of the ancient church and 
episcopal palace of Feir&n, while round its 
base are ruins of the old ecclesiastical city, 
— houses, chapels, and tombs. The moun- 
tains all round are honeycombed to the 
very summit with hermits’ cells, and tombs. 

P and F being cogimte and interchange- 
able letters, Fcir&n and Parfin are identical 
words. Feir&n is the Phara of Ptolemy, 
from which in his day the entire district 
was called the Pharanitic Peninsula. It is 
most probably also the Far&n of Scripture 
history and poetry, the El Par&n to which 
Chedorlaomer and his allies chased ‘the 
Ilorites of Mount Seir,* the ‘ Mount Par&n * 
from which 4 the Holy One came.’ In this 
place Christian altars were once erected, 
and Christian worship was offered. These 
mountain echoes, that once reiterated the 
j terrible sounds of battle, also responded 
I to the voice of Christian song. These dark 
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and comfortless cells were once filled with of Sinai as ( the highest of all the moun- 
living men, and witnessed all the strange tains that are in that country; 'but this 
tragedy of anchorite life, — the struggle of is quite in accordance with his exaggerating 
h uma n passion, the fervour of wrestling habit : it is more applicable to Jebel Mousa 
prayer, the unutterable desolateness of hu- than it is to Serb&f, but is literally true of 
man solitariness, the weary weakness of neither. Importance has been attached to 
sickness, the dark solitude of death. These the fact that the episcopal city of Partin 
hoary walls once felt the touch of human existed prior to the tune of Justinian ; but 
hands, and were sanctified by the holy this proves, not that Serb&l was Sinai, but 
worship of human hearts. Here lived only that the W&dy Feir&n was the most 
Theodosius, the Monothelite Bishop of fertile spot in the neighbourhood of SinaL 
Feir&n, who was excommunicated for his Serb&l was undoubtedly a sacred mountain, 
heresy. Here, too, the Tyrians once trad- and a place of religious pilgrimage, even 
ed : so that all the interests of human life, prior to the Exodus. Its name points to 
all the play of human passion, were once the worship of the Phoenician Baal, 
vital here. Now all is solitary and deso- Further, it is clear from the narrative of 
late ; a few Bedouins wander about the Scripture, and is also implied by Josephus, 
place by day, the jackal and the hyaena that Rephidim was some distance from 
roam over it at night. Sinai, — certainly one day's march, pro- 

Mount Serb&l is seen from Feir&n in all bably more. Feir&n is as near to Serb&l 
its magnificence. It rises from its base in as the people could come, while it is at the 
five great sections, blended together like least sixteen or eighteen hours distant from 
the clustered columns of a cathedral : some the modern Horeb. It is further urged 
one has happily compared it to a clus- that the plain Er R&hah, at the foot of 
ter of inverted stalactites, distinguished, Horeb, and the W&dys round the modern 
but not parted, by deep ravines. The as- Sinai, are destitute of vegetation, and of 
cent is commonly made from Feir&n ; it is the means of supporting a great multitude ; 
arduous, but not otherwise difficult. It and that Moses, who intimately knew the 
occupies about four hours. Dean Stanley whole district, would naturally select for 
describes the view from the summit as very the place of their prolonged encampment 
magnificent. the W&dy Feir&n, which abounds in luxu- 

A most interesting and important ques- riant vegetation. To this it may be ra- 
tion respects the identity of Serb&l with plied, that while Sinai is not so fertile as 
the mountain of the law-giving. This is Feirfin, it is by no means without vegeta- 
very strenuously and elaborately maintain- tion and water ; that after the victory at 
ed by Lepsius, Mr. Bartlett, Dr. Stewart, Rephidim, the resources of Feir&n would 
and others. Burckhardt, Dean Stanley, be available for the people encamped on 
Dr. Wilson, and most modern travellers, Er R&hah, and that, in all his movements, 
more successfully contend for the modern Moses was manifestly under the explicit 
Sinai. The Jewish traditions are in favor of guidance of Jehovah, and wa9 not left to 
Sinai, and we can hardly conceive of these the simple dictates of his own unassisted 
as doubtful. The early Christian traditions judgment. If the history be true at all, 
of the time of Eusebius and Jerome down the question can hardly be argued on the 
to Justinian are in favour of Serb&l. On ground of mere natural probabilities. We 
the other hand, the church of Justinian are necessarily restricted to such intima- 
was built at the foot of Jebel Mousa with tions as are furnished by the sacred narra- 
the concurrence of the whole Christian tive. The place of the law-giving would 
world. Even the monks of Serb&l never doubtless be determined by a comparison 
thought of disputing the claims of Sinai ; of various consideration*, 
and these have been admitted by almost all It is conclusive against the claim of Sen- 
later writers. The inscriptions which are b&l, that there is no open space near its 
found .upon Serb&l, even to its summit, are base where a host like that of Israel Could 
adduced in its favour ; but there is no encamp before the mount, and whence its 
proof that these ate Israelitish in their its summit could be seen. From the palm 
origin : their strange character is presump- grove of Feir&n, the nearest possible camp- 
tion to the contrary. It is, moreover, al- mg-place, the actual base of the mountain 
most impossible to conceive of the Israel- cannot be seen at all. A turn of the W&dy 
ites graving any inscription upon the holy 'Aleiyat at its entrance completely inter- 
and awful mount of God ; besides, there cepts it, and, according to Dr. Stewart, it 
are inscriptions almost all over the penin- is five miles distant. The W&dy 'Aleiyat 
sula. Josephus (Ant iii. c. 5, § 1) speaks itself is a narrow ravine, little more than 
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a rocky watercourse ; it affords no conveni- 
ence for the encampment of a multitude of 
people, and no possibility of their retiring 
afar off according, to the narrative, and at 
the same time maintaining their connection 
with the mountain. On tne other hand, all 
the required conditions are fulfilled at Sinai i 
with almost startling exactness. 

Our way now lay up the Wady FeirAn, 
and through the entire length of the palm 
grove, which extends for about three miles, 
the regal palm gradually giving place to 
the tamarisk and to the broom. 

This fairy grove was thickly peopled with 
the rude huts and the tents of the Bedouins, 
their docks herding near them, and their 
children — innocent of even- a palm leaf, 
and brown as a chestnut, half curious, half 
fearful — venturing to the side of the path, 
or hiding behind the foliage, to get a fur- 
tive glimpse of our white iaces and wide- 
awakes, as wo passed. We were the strange 
objects there. The valley is richer as we 
ascend. A considerable accumulation of 
soil is fertilized by the living stream that 
runs through it ; and even corn is grown in 
it; but lower down, around Partin, the con- 
flicting torrents are too violent to permitsuch 
accumulation, — all debris from the moun- 
tains is entirely swept away. Dr. Lepsius 
speakes of the traces of an ancient lake in 
the higher part of the valley : these we did 
not sec ; but if his observation be accurate, 
it is important, as indicating the former 
fertility of it. Lakes in similar positions 
are frequent e£)ugh in Switzerland, and in 
the mountain districts of Wales and York- 
shire. 

At the head of the Wady Feiran the 
valley is divided into two branches. The 
one bending to the east is the Wady Es- 
Sheikh, the most extensive of the valleys 
of Sinai. From the head of the Wady 
Feiran, forming nearly a semicircle, it 
leads by a broad and easy way to the 
very foot of Horcb : this, doubtless, would 
be the route taken by the host of Israel. 
The valley bending to the west is the W&dy 
Solaf; it is a continuation of the same 
sweep, but is less circular than the Wady 
Sheikh; bending round more abruptly, it 
forms, as it were, the flat side of a circle, 
which it would complete by opening into 
the Wadv Sheikh near its termination at 
Horeb, did it not cease by running up into 
a kind of mountain ravine. The two val- 
leys thus form a kind of irregular circle or 
ellipse, enclosing a plateau of low hills. 

Leaving the W&dy Feiran, we turned a 
little way down the Wady Sheikh, and 
then turning suddenly to the right struck 


across the rocky plateau, in a direct line to 
Horeb. We had thus to cross, first die 
Wady Solaf on the other side of the pla- 
teau, and then a grand range of mountains 
on the farther side of it, which stands like a 
vast cathedral screen before the inner sanc- 
tuary of Sinai. Fron the plateau this outer 
range of mountains is seen to great advan- 
tage, and over the lower parts of it glimpses 
of the summits of the inner mountains are 
obtained, among them of that of Jebel 
Mousa. On the right we had very fine 
distant views of the crown o£ Serbal, al- 
ways grand and imposing, from whatever 
point it is seen. 

The vegetation of the Wfidy Feiran had 
given place to the rough sterile desert sur- 
face with which we had become familiar. 
The descent from the plateau into the deso- 
late bed of the Wady Solaf was rough and 
steep ; the valley itself seemed a region of 
slimepits and limekilns. It contains numer- 
ous graves, more numerous than are easely 
accounted for in such a place. Dr. Stew- 
art * says that he saw here traces of a ruin- 
ed town, of which this may have been the 
necropolis. 

The pass across this mountain breastwork 
of Sinai is the Nfikb Hawy, or * Windsad- 
dle,* the most arduous and most magnificent 
in the peninsula. A rough camel track has 
been made among the huge boulders and 
debris of fallen granite, probably by the 
monks, to facilitate communication between 
Sinai and Feirfin. If, as some suppose, 
this was the directer route to Sinai, taken 
by Moses and the elders, their way most 
have been rough indeed. Doubtless Moses 
had been long familiar with it. 

We were about three hours in crossing 
our camels laboriously following us. In 
some respects it is the grandest mountain 
pass that I have seen. It has no single spot 
of overpowering sublimity like some of the 
passes of the Alps, but it has a sustained 
magnificence of its own, for which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel. The path 
skirts no fathomless abyss, the traveller 
hangs over no toppling precipice s ; through- 
out, his way lies along the saddle of the 
mountain, and on a level with what in the 
rainy season must be a terrific torrent, but 
which now, owing to the long drought, is 
but a trickling and Intermittent stream. 
The sublimity is above rather than below: 
wonderful granite peaks, rent, rugged and 
time-worn ; piled-up granite masses, disinte- 
grated, perilously balanced, and grotesque 
beyond all description, rise a thousand 
feet on either side, sometimes overhanging 
* 1 The Tent and the Khan,’ p. 121. 
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and threatening an imminent repetition of sion, but we could not resist it. Our pre- 
the stony avalanche which has filled the vious reading had led us to the conclusion, 
bed of the stream with Titanic boulder^ and our observation confirmed it ; for noth- 
and inextricable debris. Among these the ing can be more perfect than the correspon- 
pathway winds and climbs as best it can. dence between the place and the history* 
Here and there a stunted palm tree, or a The summit of Horeb can be seen from 
diminutive acacia, relieves the stony deso- every part of the plain, so that the cloud 
lateness. An occasional spring refreshes which rested upon it would be visible to all 
the hot and weary traveller, and preserves the people. At the south-east corner is the 
the little rill from annihilation. A new broad opening of W&dy Sheikh, from which 
plant or Rower, or a curious fossil may oc- also Horeb is visible ; we may imagine it, 
casionally be picked up, and a few mysteri- therefore, also covered with the tents of 
ous inscriptions may be seen. Throughout Israel. 

its length of six or seven miles it is a scene The mountain mass of Sinai, of which 
of vast and wild desolation, utterly incon- Ras SufsAfeh is only the northern end, cor- 
ceivable by those who have not seen it, ut- responds in shape and area to the plain Er- 
terly indescribable by those who have. R&hah. Roughly speaking, it is rectangu- 

A short distance beyond the summit of lar, its southern ena being a little the broad* 
the pass the peaks of Sinai rise into view. We er, and having its corners rounded. It is 
had long been looking for them, with an about the same average width as the plain, 
intensity of feeling that imposed silence and perhaps a little longer. It stands a 
upon us all, and that deepened into awe, little more to the west, so that the bound- 
when wo really saw the mountam that God ary lines of the mountain are not exactly a 
had touched, and from which He mid spoken, continuation of the boundary lines of the 
Photographs had made me acquainted with plain. Thus, on the eastern side of the 
the face of Horeb, and I at once recog- mountain, the opening of the narrow Wady 
ni zed its pillared peaks with an almost Deir, also called the Wady Shu’eib, or Val- 

startling familiarity. ley of Jethro, in which the Convent of St. 

We descended from Nfikb Hawy upon a Katherine stands, is included within the 
large plain, which gradually opened before southern end of the plain, from which the 
us. It is about two miles in length, and * path to the convent leads in a straight line, 
three quarters of a mile in average width, j A similar valley, the Wady Lej&, — a tra- 
it is grandly framed in lofty mountains ; I dition, possibly, of Jethro’s daughter, — 

the*range which we had just crossed formed j forms the western boundary of Sinai. TTiis 
its northern end, receding a little, so as to is entered from Er-R&bah by turning a little 
form a large space at its north- north-west j to the right. Tne Wild y Lej& divides the 
corner. Its western side is the Jebel Ghub- isolated mass of Sinai from the irregular 
sheh ; its eastern the Jebel Fureia, amoun- and more lofty range of Jebel Katherine — 
tain plateau lying in the angle formed Jebel Katherine itself being to the south- 
by the plain and the Wady Sheikh ; the west of Sinai. In the Wady Lcja the Con- 
edge next the plain extending to the point vent of El-Arba’in stands, whose gardens 
is called the Jebel Sena, probably a tradi- of fruit-trees and cypresses relieve the des- 
tion of the old name Sinai. The southern olateness of the scene and mourn over it. 
end of the plain is formed by the almost At the southern end of Sinai these two side 
perpendicular cliffs of Ras Sufsafeh, the valleys are connected by a broad, irregular, 
Horeb of Scripture, extending right across and rugged valley, the Wady Seb&yeh; 
it, and rising from it to the height of 1500 and as this valley is commanded by Jebel 
feet. About the middle of the plain is a Mousa, Ritter and others have supposed 
watershed, one part of it sloping gently that this was the place of the encampment, 
down to the north, the other to the south or and that Jebel Mousa was the mountain of 
south-east. This is the plain Er-R&hah, Divine manifestation. This is not impos- 
4 the plain of rest.' And the first view of sible, but for many reasons it is improbable, 
it strongly excited the feeling that Dr. Rob- It is much rougher and more broken than 
inson describes. We could none of us re- Er-Rahah, and much less convenient for the 
sist the conviction, that here, sequestered encampment of a great multitude, who 
from the world, and as in th^ mighty nave would have to spread out laterally. It is 
of a cathedral, -r- 4 a temple not made with much more difficult of access, only one or 
hands,* — the host of Israel stood before two narrow valleys, little more than moun- 
God, the awful pile of Horeb being the tain passes, leading to it ; nor is it easy to 
altar upon which the Divine glory rested, conceive why the people should huve turned 
Of course this was matter of mere impres- away from the broad, level plain Er-RAhali, 
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and the wide opening of the W&dy Sheikh, 
to reach a camping-ground in every respect 
inferior, and even Jess impressive. The top( 
of Jebel Mousa, moreover, where Moses 
communed with God, would, contrary to 
the statement of the narrative, have been 
visible to all the people, and their idolatry 
and dancing would have been seen by Mo- 
ses at every step of his descent. Nor is there 
any possibility of the people * removing and 
standing afar off,' nor is there any ‘ brook 
that descended out of the mount,* as there 
is at Sufsafeh. The mountain itself, more- 
over, does not overhang the plain, but is 
protuberant and broken, from the top to 
the bottom. The only reason for the theory 
is the gratuitous supposition that Jebel 
Mousa was the mountain of Divine mani- 
festation to the people, — a supposition 
which really perplexes and confuses the 
narrative. To understand the narrative of 
law-giving, it must be borne in mind that 
there are two principal summits of Sinai, — 
Eds es-Sufsdfeh at its northern, and Jebel 
Mousa at its southern extremity. The for- 
mer rises like a castellated wall, crowned 
by three principal turrets or peaks, from j 
the plain Er-E&hah. The latter is not seen 
from the plain, being upwards of two miles 
behind Eds Sufsdfeh. All the conditions of 
the history are fulfilled, if we suppose that j 
it was Jebel Mousa to which Moses ascend- 
ed to commune with God, out of sight of 
the people ; and that it was Eds Sufsdfeh 

T n which the Divine glory was manifest- 
to the people, and from which the ten 
4 words * of Sinai were spoken in their hear- 

he sun was setting as we- descended 
upon the plain from the Nukb Hdwy, and a 
flush of wondrous crimson clothed the front 
of Horeb with fire ; this rapidly faded into 
a dusky twilight brown; then the moon 
arose on the south-east across the Jebel 
Fureid, and the whole scene was gradually 
touched and lighted by its pale radiance, 
until it ultimately rested in a luminous silver 

§ ey, which, by the time that we reached 
oreb, suffused the whole masss in solemn 
splendour. At that moment, singularly 
enough, some light, fleecy clouds upon its 
top assumed the form of rays shooting up- 
ward, as if some faint fingerings of the old- 
en glory still streamed from it. And thu9 
we rode across the plain, scarcely a single 
feature altered, where for twelve months 
the Hebrews were encamped, where they 
heard the sound of the awful trumpet, and 
the voice of God, and saw the mountain 
‘ altogether on a smoke, because the Lord 
descended upon it in fire.’ 


Almost unconsciously we fell apart, that 
we might surrender ourselves to the thoughts 
and feelings which the almost awful soli- 
tude of this moonlight approach to Sinai in- 
spired. The cleft face of Horeb looked 
down grandly and majestically, just as 
3,000 years ago it did, upon the scene of 
the people’s fear and vows; the scene also 
of their licentious idolatry. And there down 
its eastern side Moses, with the tables of 
the Law in his hands, descended from Je- 
bel Mousa, and heard the riotous shouting 
and singing. 

Proceeding up the Wady Deir on the 
east side of Horeb, we at length reached 
the Convent of St. Katherine, more strictly 
of the Transfiguration, which is about a mile 
up the valley, which it fills. The awful 
buttresses of Jebel Mousa, a thousand feet 
high, overhang it, and look into every cor- 
ner of it. The convent itself is 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. We thundered 
long and hpudly at the door, but no one an- 
swered : it seemed a dwelling of the dead. 
At length a monk appeared at a narrow 
loop-hole, in the upper part of the building, 
ana, after a while, a second, upon the para- \ 
pet of the roof. It being an hour or more af- 
ter sunset, we were refused admission ; the 
vociferations of our Arabs, the arguments of 
our dragoman, and our own loudly-expressed 
remonstrances notwithstanding. In vain 
we proffered our letter from the Patriarch 
at Cairo ; in vain we told them that we had 
made a forced march of some fourteen hours * 
in order to spend Sunday in the convent ; in 
vain we told them that, haying sent our tents 
round by the Wady Sheikh, they could not 
arrive before noon the next day, that one of 
of our number was unwell, that we had but 
little provision, and no bedding. The holy 
brotherhood were inflexible: they would 
throw us down covqflids ; they would give 
us bread and olives ; they would even ad- 
mit us into a kind of garden-court, where 
we might make a fire, and where the stones 
were not quite so hard, and where, if we 
preferred it to sleeping, we might have ac- 
cess to the convent garden and walk among 
its olives and cypress trees : but admission 
to the convent itself was impossible. We 
were very angry at first, but soon adjusted 
ourselves to the situation, and ultimately 
made ourselves very comfortable ; the ro- 
mance of the circumstance giving a zest to 
our enjoyment, and an indelibility to the 
memory of it, which none of us would will- 
ingly forego. Our Arabs soon made a fire, 
and cooked a dinner of such as they had. 
The coarse brown bread of the monks was 
very grateful, their olives very nauseous, 
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the tchibonk after dinner very delicious. 
We then adjusted our wraps upon the stones 
as we best could, covered ourselves with 
the thick quilts of the monks, fixed our um- 
brellas so that the moon might not 4 smite 
us by night ; * and there we lay all in a 
row, like six Templars in the chancel of a 
church, only somewhat less quiet The Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, 
represented by one of its ex-presidents, its 
president actual, and its president elect, 
not only prostrate at the foot of Sinai, but 
ignobly doogted to the stony courtyard of a 
lew ignorant Greek monks 1 Like many 
other trial! of life, the hardship was only 
in anticipation; our night was, on the 
whole, an enjoyable one. The outlying 
peaks of Jebel Mousa looking right down 
upon us, reminded us that probably Moses, 
and possibly Elijah, and also Paul, had of- 
ten slept upon this very spot, with only a 
xfeantle to wrap round them ; and with this 
thought we fell asleep, our wraps making 
us rather too warm than otherwise. In that 
wild region the monks had no doubt suffi- 
cient reason for their caution ; only their 
care for their safety was in excess of their 
hospitality. 

About seven in the morning, a low and 
impregnable iron door was opened, leading 
from the courtyard, And, through intricate 
vault-like passages, we were admitted into 
the convent. We were conducted to a cor- 
ridor of small rooms — not over clean — ior 
centuries the lodgings of travellers, known 
and unknown. After hasty ablutions we 
went into the Greek Church, where one of 
the eighth daily services was being cele- 
brated, not much however to our edifica- 
tion ; for with the inspiration of the place, 
and of the Sabbath whose law was there 
given, with the catholic feeling that recog- 
nises every form of devotion which travel 
produces, strong upon us, and with every 
predisposition to worship, we found worship 
utterly impossible. In mere ritual form 
and rapid irreverence, the service of the 
Greek Church of the Transfiguration was far 
worse than any service of the Latin Church 
that I have seen. Anything farther removed 
from spiritual feeling and devotional signi- 
ficance it is impossible to conceive. There 
were about a dozen monks present, some of 
them maintaining their places in the nar- 
row high-backed stalls which are seen in 
every Greek church, and others of them 
walking about, doing different things, and 
joining in the service by snatches of re- 
sponse. One of the ancient Greek liturgies 
was used : but the literal gabble of the read- 
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er, especially in the reiterated 4 Kyrie 
Eleison/ — the hard, perfunctory cracked 
voice of the officiating priest, — the lugu- 
brious intoning, and the discordant and 
melancholy mirth of the binging, produced 
upon us all an impression of most painful 
incongruity with the place and its associa- 
tions. And no wonder, when the long ser- 
vice has to be gone through eight times 
daily; for if this does not destroy all reli- 
gious sensibility, nothing will. Even upon 
our stbny beds we pitied the poor wretches, 
when we were awoke by the midnight bell 
summoning them to prayer. The convent 
and church were built by Justinian in a.d. 
549 ; and although often repaired, a great 
part of the original structure remains. A 
more bewildering labyrinth of chapels, cells, 
and courtyards, staircases, galleries, and 
passages, interspersed with here and there a 
cypress or olive tree, can hardly be ima- 
gined. It is a strong, rough, square building, 
245 ft. by 204, enclosed in massive walls. It 
was very extensively repaired by the 
French during the occupation of Egypt, so 
that some parts of it are modern. The 
church, a Byzantine building, is in good con- 
dition. It consists of a simple nave and two 
side aisles. The floor is tesselatcd marble, 
wrought into various devices. The veiling 
is vaulted, and very rich in a grand mo- 
saic of the Transfiguration, with a border 
of prophets and apostles. The decorations 
of the church are costly, but, as in most 
Greek churches, very tawdry; pieces of 
carpet, silk, and even of cotton, with 
wretched pictures of mediaeval saints, are 
hung about, everywhere. In the nave I 
counted no* fewer than fifty lamps, of all 
materials and of all shapes, — from costly 
silver to common glass chandeliers. Over 
the apex are portraits of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian and his empress, said to be authentic, 
and coeval with the church ; also a picture 
of Moses upon his knees before the burning 
bush. In the chancel behind the altar are 
carefully preserved tbe skull and the hand 
of St. Katherine, who was miraculously car- 
ried through the air from Alexandria to 
the neighbouring mountain that bears her 
name. In tbe same place there is also A mag- 
nificent portrait of the saint, richly jewelled, 
and forming the cover of a chest or sarcoph- 
agus. Just behind the chancel is the small 
chapel of the 4 Burning Bush/ said to have 
been erected by the Empress Helena, over 
the very spot in which the Bush stood. The 
chapel is very richly decorated ; its floor is 
covered with costly carpets, and tbe place 
of the Bush is inlaid with silver* It U still 
r. 1472. 
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‘ holy ground/ and, like Moses, we had to 
4 put our shoes off our feet/ before we might 
enter it. 

After breakfast we saw the library, which 
consists chiefly of printed books, some 
portions of them comparatively modern: 
amongst them the Lexicon of Suidas, a fine 
edition of Chrysostom, and editions of the 
Greek fathers. No doubt the library con- 
tains also some very precious MSS., were 
it possible to secure for some competent 
scholar a thorough examination of them. 
In the archbishop’s room, which was com- 
fortably furnished and hung with portraits, 
we inspected the celebrated golden MS. of 
Theodosius, a minute description of which 
is given in the Athenceum of Nov. 12, 1864. 
It is written on vellum in letters of gold, 
and very beautifully illuminated. We saw 
also an exquisite microscopic psalter of the 
same period, said to have been .written by a 
lady : the characters are so small that they 
cannot be read without a magnifying glass. 

From the library we went to the cn&nel- 
house in the garden, near which we had un- 
wittingly slept. We crept into it through 
a low door and came upon a ghastly array 
of skulls and bones. When a monk dies, 
his body is put into a separate chamber un- 
til it is decomposed. The skeleton is then 
taken to pieces/and the bones are arrayed 
in fanciful and horrid symmetry — the skulls 
in one pile, the thigh bones in another, the 
ribs in another. In a corner is the grim 
: squatting skeleton of a celebrated ancho- 
rite, who was found in his cell with bent 
head and clenched hands, conquered in his 
lonely wrestle with death. A crimson gilt 
cap covered his ghastly head, and an orna- 
mented cloth was thrown over his dried-up 
bones. 

Close to the church, the one wall ap- 
parently touching the other, is a Mahome- 
tan mosque, erected, according to a MS. 
found in the library by Burckhardt, in the 
fourteenth century, the effect probably of 
fear in the days of Mussulman power. It is 
now scarcely ever used, and only when 
some Mahometan of rank visits the convent. 
It is strange to see the crescent of its mina- 
ret glittering within a few feet of the Chris- 1 
tian cross. Mahomet is said to have visited 
the convent when a camel driver, and in 
the after days of his prophetical power he ! 
commended the pious monks to the forbear- 
. ance and protection of his followers. A 
mosque and a church are in like conjunc- 
• tion on the top cf Jebcl Mousa. 

As it is approached by daylight from the 
: plain of Er-Kfihah, the appearance of the 
<• eon vent in tnat wil l mount ain solitude is 


very striking ; its vast, irregular, prison-like 
buildings filling the entire valley, the dark 
cypresses of the garden contrasting with the 
light green of the olive-tree, and with the 
bright blossom of the almond-tree, where all 
else is sterility. 

We were not sorry, after lunch, to regain 
possession of our tents, which had been 
pitched at the foot of Horeb at the entrance 
to the Wady Deir, close by Jethro’s well. 
There we spent the rest of this memorable 
Sunday, and after a short tent service we 
enjoyed a quiet and thoughtful evening. It 
is not often in a lifetime that the religious 
heart is subjected to such influences. 

We had now' reached the farthest point 
of our wanderings ; — henceforth every foot- 
step would be homewards. 

The next morning we ascended Jebel 
Mousa, which, according to Dean Stanley, 
is 7,564 feet above the level of the sea. 
The ascent commences just above the con- 
vent. It is steep, but not diiiicult, and is 
facilitated in several places by broken steps, 
the remains of a rough staircase, said to 
have been made by the Empress Helena. 
A monk from the convent was our guide. 
One or two servants accompanied us, carry- 
ing coffee for our refreshment at the top — 
a provision which we greatly scorned at the 
outset, but upon which we afterwards look- 
ed more favourably. We soon reached the 
’Ain-el-Jebel, or mountain spring, — a fresh 
clear fountain, with maiden’s hair fern clus- 
tering beautifully round it. A little far- 
ther, and we came to a small chapel, where 
we rested while the monk burned incense. 
It is dedicated to the Virgin ; the legend 
thereof being, that once upon a time the 
convent was so infested with fleas that the 
monks abandoned it. On the place where 
the chapel stands they were met by the Vir- 
gin, who, to induce them to return, prom- 
ised that henceforth their tormentors should 
be excluded from the convent. The monks 
accepted the conditions, and ever since, it is 
said, the convent has been as free from fleas, 
as, through the saintly efficacy of St. Pat- 
rick, Ireland is free from toads. This chap- 
el was erected in commemoration of the 
vision and the miracle. Our own experi- 
ence, however, furnished a dubious cor- 
roboration of the latter, — either the mira- 
cle is in a condition of damaged efficacy, or 
it does not expend to travellers. 

About half-way up we passed through a 
cleft of the mountain under two archways, 

| distant from each other about ten minutes’ 
walk. At these, in the good old times, 
j monks used to stand to confess all pilgrims, 
1 a process necessary to enable tlieil* passage. 
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Hence it is said that no Jew was ever able 
to get through. The second archway opens 
upon a secluded little plain — a singular 
amphitheatre in the Very heart of Sinai, 
surrounded by magnificent peaks and walls 
of granite — m the centre of which is a lit- 
tle enclosed garden, with a solitary cypress 
standing at its entrance, and near it a 
spring and a pool of water, the latter large 
enough to supply the refreshment of a bath. 
A few paces from the cypress is the chapel 
of Elijah, said to be built over the place of 
the prophet's abode in Horeb. One com- 
partment of the chapel contains the cave in 
which he ‘lodged' — a hole just large 
enough to contain the body of a man, and 
into which, as I ascertained by experiment, 
he might creep. Here he * wrapped his 
face in his mantle, and went out and stood 
at the entering in of the cave,' when after 
the storm and the earthquake, which rent 
the mountains upon which we gazed, the 
Lord ‘ passed by ' and spake to him in the 
‘ still small voice.' Of course no credence 
can be given to these monkish traditions be- 
yond the probability that the Divine mani- 
festation took place in some such locality of 
the mountain, and there is no other so like- 
ly as this. 

Sinai is a great temple * not made with 
hands,’ and this is its very 4 holy of holies.' 
It is a place into which, through a stupen- 
dous veil of granite which shuts out even 
the Bedouin world, God’s priests may enter 
to commune with Him. In all probability 
it is the place to which Joshua «#nd the eld- 
ers accompanied Moses when he went to the 
top of Jebel Mousa to commune with God. 
No other place affords conditions equally 
likely. 

From this little plain we obtained our 
first view of the summit of Jebel Mousa — 
yet some thousand feet above us towards the 
south. On our way we passed the footprint 
of Mahomet's camel. 

At length we stood upon 4 the top of the 
mount' — the most sacred spot upon the 
earth’s surface; Jews, Christians, and Ma- 
hometans holding it in a common reverence. 
A little Christian church, until recently a 
ruin but now just restored, and a Mahomet- 
an mosque, stand side by side on the summit, 
— either a stroke of not very dignified poli- 
cy, or an expression of very unwonted liber- 
ality. About Mount Sinai the; two faiths 
are at any rate'on very amicable terms; but 
there is no Jewish synagogue. Hated And 
persecuted by both Mahometans and Chris- 
tians, the Jews are rarely permitted to con- 
secrate their sacred spots ; and yet surely 


the older and more sacred of the traditions 
of Sinai pertain to them. 

The top of Jebel Mousa is of grey gran- 
ite. The lower part of it, and the general 
mass of the mountain, including RAs Sufsa- 
feh, are of red granite. In the red granite 
of Jebel Mousa Dendrite stones — i.e. y stones 
marked with fossil trees or ferns — are 
found. Pococke, Shaw, and the older trav- 
ellers, speak of them as among the wonders 
of Sinai ; but Dean Stanley speaks of it as 
curious that they have not been found in 
later times. We found them very plenti- 
fully near a Toad which the Pasha began to 
construct, but did not complete ; we brought 
away some specimens. 

The testimony of travellers had prepared 
me for a view from the top of Jebel Mousa 
much more limited than the reality. Rob- 
inson, especially, who refers all the sacred 
interest of Sinai to RAs SufsAfeh, unduly 
disparages it. Jebel Mousa is lower by 
1,000 feet than its neighbour, Jebel Kather- 
ine, and, of course, the view from it is much 
m<jre circumscribed ; but notwithstanding, 
it is very magnificent. A large part of the 
peninsula lies before the traveller, — a scene 
of tumultuous and intricate confusion, 
jagged mountain-tops rising frorti the shad- 
ow of deep valleys, and linked together 
without intervening plains. From different 
sides of the summit the greater part of the 
Sinaitic Alps may be seen : Jebel Kather- 
ine, streaked with snow, blocks the view on 
the south-west, and conceals Um Shorner, 
higher than itself; the peaks of SufsAfeh 
conceal the plain of Er-RAhah on the north. 
In almost every other direction the view is 
very extensive. On the north-west are seen 
what Dr. Wilson, Laborde, and Dr. Stew- 
art affirm to be the summits of Serba!, but 
what Dr. Robinson and Dean Stanley af- 
firm to be the double peak of El-BanAt. 
We thought it SerbAl ; and if, as Mr. Stew- 
art affirms, Jebel Mousa is visible from Ser- 
Ml, why not SerbAl from Jebel Mousa? On 
the north-east ’Akabah may be seen, and the 
Arabian mountains beyond the gulf. Oil 
the south, ROs Mohammed, the point of the 
peninsula, is visible ; and, a little to the 
north of it, a glimpse of the gulf, with the 
little island ot Tinieh resting on its bosom, 
is obtained. The for north is bounded by 
the indefinite horizon of the Great Desert, 
with the pass of Nukb Hawy in the fore- 
ground. A little to the east of this, over 
Jebel FureiA, the mighty mountain-wall of 
the Jebel Tlh is visible. Unfortunately, the 
atmosphere was not very clear ; our pros- 
pect, therefore, was more indistinct and lim- 
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ited than otherwise it would have been. 
Descending the sides of Jebel Mousa a lit- 
tle, three of the valleys that insulate Sinai 
may be traced, the plain Er-Rahah Wing 
shut out by Ras Sufsafeh, as also part of 
Wady El-Deir. We were chiefly interested 
in the Wild y Sebayoh, — the place, as some 
think, of the encampment of the people 
while the Law was proclaimed from Jebel 
Mousa. This we saw in all its extent ; but 
it only deepened our conviction concerning 
the claims of Er-Rahah. 

Most remarkable of all was the view, 
northward, of the interior summits of Sinai 
itself, — a Titanic wilderness of weather- 
beaten masses of granite, shaping them- 
selves into the most fantastic forms, ani 
overhanging with indescribable sublimity 
the ravines that separated them. After 
spending about an hour upon the summit, 
and reading the sacred nistory associated 
with it, we descended to the little plain ; 
but instead of* leaving it through the arch- 
way leading down to the convent, three of 
us started tor the summit of R&s Sufskfeb, 
about two miles distant. Our path wound 
through narrow valleys and over rugged 
passes of granite. Never have I been 
so impressed with huge form* of moun- 
tain magnificence and grotesquencss : they 
are as overwhelming from their own awful 
grandeur as from their inseparable associa- 
tions. The bottoms of these internal val- 
leys are covered with odoriferous plants ; 
each, indeed, is a perfect 4 garden of herbs/ 
most of them unknown to me. In one or 
two places are little chapels — one dedicated 
to John the Baptist, another dedicated to 
the ‘Virgin of the Zone ; ' the latter is the 
most northern, and is at the foot of the 
precipicp of Sufs&fch. Two willows grow 
near it, which give its name, 4 Mountain of 
the Willow/ to the peak. From this chapel 
the ascent of about 500 feet to the sum- 
mit is very steep and arduous; it is, in- 
deed, a rough scramble up an almost per- 
pendicular ravine, over huge detacned 
blocks of granite. We accomplished it in 
about twenty minutes ; and then we stood 
upon 4 Horeb, the mount of God/ on the 
very summit of the central peak, once cov- 
ered with clouds and darkness, and reful- 
gent with the glory of the Lord — 

* Where all around, on mountain, sand, and sky, 
God's chariot-wheels have left distinctest trace.’ 

Er-R&hah in its entireness lies stretched 
before us; the wide entrance to Wady 
Sheikh opens on the right ; the boundaries 
which kept off the people — either an allu- 


vial debris, or the side of a natural valley 
— are around the base of the mountain; 
the Hill of Aaron, where he cast the golden 
calf, is just beyond. 

If the view from below was impressive, 
not the less was the view from above. The 
riven peaks around us were stern and aw- 
ful in their grandeur. Could they but have 
testified what they bad seen ! Their char- 
acter is in striking harmony with the asso- 
ciations of the place. 

And yet it was not without its discord. 
On a mountain to the left, over against 
Rds Sufsafeh, — the Jebel Tinia is an un- 
finished modem palace of Abbas Pasha, 
glittering like the last new house in the 
Boulevards; a monument of folly and bad 
taste. 

It is impossible to convey mere impres- 
sions to otners, and of course their subject- 
ive value depends upon their recipient: 
but having traversed the summits of this 
vast pile of Sinai from one end to the other, 
having looked down into each of the 
tour valleys which isolate it, having looked 
up to it from various points below, and 
having a distinct and vivid conception of it 
in its entireness, we all felt, first, its unique 
grandeur — grand in the approaches to it, 
grand in itself, the adytum of a great tem- 
ple of Nature consecrated by God to him- 
self ; and next, the wonderful harmony be- 
tween the place and the history, — a har- 
mony to be found nowhere else in equal 
perfection. We could not doubt that this 
was the scene of the law-giving, and that 
the two summits, Jebel Mousa and Rds 
Sufsdfeh, were the mountains of Divine 
manifestation to Moses and the people re- 
spectively. On this supposition there is 
not a requirement of the narrative that is 
not perfectly fulfilled. No place or condi- 
tions can be conceived of more suitable for 
such a manifestation. 

For a while we surrendered ourselves to 
its almost overpowering associations and 
solemnities. We could almost fancy that 
the mountains still felt the awe of liispres: 
ence; that the atmosphere still thrilled 
with His voice ; that all around still bore the 
impress of His touch. 

Every traveller has remarked the dis- 
tinctness with which, in the region of Sinai, 
sounds can be heard at an almost incredi- 
ble distance. The exaggerations of the 
Arabs — one of whom told Carsten Nie- 
buhr that their shout could be heard from 
Jebel Mousa to the Gulf of ’Akabah, — as 
well as the sober testimony of travellers 
who have made experiments, attests this. 
According to Mr. Sandie, ordinary conver- 
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ration on the plain Er-R&hah can be heard 
nearly half a mile. A thunderstorm, which 
he heard on Sinai, is described by Dr. 
Stewart as stupendously grand. This may 
possibly be attributed in part to the struc- 
ture of the mountains, and in part to ab- 
sence of vegetation. This has an inter- 
esting bearing upon the utterance of the 
Law. There is no reason to think that the 
voice from the holy mount was loud and re- 
verberating like thunder: the impression 
which the narrative makes is of a voice 
distinct and clear, rather than overwhelm- 
ingly grand. Philo says : 4 The Law was 
uttered with such calmness and distinctness 
that the people seemed to be seeing rather 
than hearing it.’ 

We rapidly descended to our tents by 
one of the ravines on the eastern side of 
the mountain, — an almost perpendicular 
water-course, which it would be well-nigh 
impossible to climb. The 4 descensus ’ was 
anything but ‘facilis.’ It brought us into 
the valley just by Jethro’s well and our 
tents ; the rest of the latter was very wel- 
come. 

On the morning of Tuesday we prepared 
to leave Sinai. It is impossible to avoid a 
feeling of melancholy at the almost barbar- 
ous and utterly irreligious condition of the 
district. A greater destitution of religious 
feeling, and even idea, than that which 
characterises the Towara Arabs, cannot be 
imagined: they may be gentle in blood, 
but we should scarcely do them an injustice 
were we, in religious respects, to place them 
on the level of the lowest African savage. 
In Mussulman cities nothing is more com- 
mon than to see Arabs pray : we never saw 
a Towara pray; nor, as far as we could 
learn, have they any ordinances of religious 
worship or inst motion. And yet the dis- 
trict of Sinai has been inhabited by as many 
as 6,000 monks at a time: traces of monas- 
teries and convents are 'to be found every- 
where. Unlike the selfoacrifieing monks 
and missionaries of the Latin Church, the 
Greek monks of the Convent of thq Trans- 
figuration never think of teaching the Arabs 
either the arts of civilization or the glad tid- 
ings of the Gospel. 4 It is hard,’ says Dean 
Stanleys ‘ to recall another institution with ! 
such opportunities 90 signally wasted. It i9 | 
a colony of Christian pastors planted among 1 
heathens, who wait on them for their daily j 
bread, and lor their rain from heaven ; and j 
hardly a spark of civilization or of Christian- j 
ity, as far as history records, has been im- 
parted to a single tribe or family in that 
wide wilderness. It is a colony of Greeks, 
of Europeans, of ecclesiastics, in one of the 
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most interesting and most sacred regions of 
the earth ; and hardly a fact, from the time 
of their first foundation to the present time, 
has been contributed by them to the geog- 
raphy, the geology, or the history of a coun- 
try which in all its aspects has been sub- 
mitted to their investigation for thirteen 
centuries.* 

The scene of our departure was strange 
enough. Some of our camels and men, ac- 
cording to the regulations of the Arabs, had , 
to be exchanged ior others. Every Arab in : 
the district who possessed a camel was ea- 
ger to be employed. As many as fifty or 
sixty men be*set our encampment, and 
scrambled for our things. The confusion 
and violence were indescribable. Every 
little bag was seized by f lour or five Arabs 
simultaneously — struggling, vociferating, 

f esticulaung to the utmost of their power, 
lassan and his servants were powerless, 
lie and ’ Abishai, his chief lieutenant, armed 
themselves, therefore, with the stoutest 
Sticks that they could find, and with both 
hands laid about them most lustily, running 
from one group to another, and belabouring 
the hands and arms that were struggling at 
a portmanteau. Finding this ineffectual, 
Ilassan would occasionally dash his fist into 
the f^ce of an Arab, and by a kind of sus- . 
tained push, back him out of the melee. 
The clamour of European porters and com- 
missionaires is bad enough, but it is gentle- 
ness itself compared with that of the Arabs. 
Choose your porter, and the rest fall off. 
You cannot choose your Arab. He has no 
idea of a verbal engagement; and so long 
as you are within reach he will attempt to 
transfer you and your baggage to his own 
camels. The entire property of an Arab 
consists of his camel ; and all its produce is 
the very occasional employment for it that 
he can obtain. Blood is frequently shed on 
such occasions. Happily it was not so in 
this instance, although the struggle contin- 
ued for two hours. We could do nothing 
but stlnd by, infinitely amused — compelled 
to admire the perfect forms, the manly 
grace, and the picturesque attitudes of 
many of the vociferating Arabs. 

We did not get off until nine o’clock, and 
for some miles we were escorted by a num- 
ber of disappointed men with their unem- 
ployed camels. It was an irreverent and 
even painful departure from such a place. 

I did, however, in the confusion manage to 
get apart for a short time, and my last look 
of the Holy Mount was a quiet and silent 
one. Shortly after, however, two or three 
Arabs seized my camel, and with the pecu- 
liar guttural which brings a camel to his 
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knees, they thrice arrested my progress, I 
vociferating and shouting, trying to induce j 
me to dismount and transfer myself to 
another beast, until 1 was in danger of be- 
ing treated like a portmanteau — my legs 
and arms pulled in opposite directions. 
Hassan, according to his custom, had re- 
mained behind, to see everything oleared 
from the encampment, and, except by phys- 
ical resistance, I had no means of remon- 
strating. As I had a good camel, I did not 
choose to part with it ; so, as often as it was 
brought to its knees, I made it rise again ; 
the chief inconvenience being the violent 
shuttlecock motion caused by a camel’s ris- 
iug, the first pitch of which almost sends you 
over its head, the second almost breaks 
your back, the third propels you forward 
again, and it is not until the fourth that 


you are fairly up ; and all this was aggra- 
vated in this in&ance by the further dis- 
turbance of a pull at one leg or the other. 
I was, however, by this time, a tolerably ex- 
pert camel rider, and kept my seat. Hap- 
pily ’Abishai came up, and, seeing my pre- 
dicament, put a stout stick into my hand, 
with the wholesome advice, ‘ If they touch 
you again, beat them.* I was not again 
molested; but for some hours the disap- 
pointed candidates for the honour of carry- 
ing us accompanied our caravan, maintain- 
ing a fierce and almost deafening controver- 
sy with their more fortunate companions. 

Our way lay down the Wfidy Sheikh; 
our destination was Gaza, by the Khan 
Nukhl, which we reached fourteen days af- 
terwards. 

a. ▲ 
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SNOWBALLING.’ 

BT JOS IE 8. HUNT. 

Thu soft, loose gold of her tresses 
Is straying about her face, 

And the wind through its silken meshes 
Is running a frolicsome race, 

Her violet eyes — how they darken and flash ! 

Her rose red checks — how they glow! 

As she stands, ankle-deep in the milk-white 
drifts ! 

Pelting me with the snow. 

She tosses the soft flakes round her, 

In her pretty, hoydenish play, 

Till she looks like a sea-nymph rising 
Through the billows of foam snd spray. 

She moulds the balls with her littlo bare hands ; 

Do you thiuk sho would pout or scold 
If I nestled the pink palms down in my breast 
To warm thorn ? — they look so cold ! 

Her white wool mittens are flnng on tho snow, 
Each one in itself a flake, 

And her silken scarf beside them lies. 

Coiled up like a crimson snake. • 

All about me the tracks of her soft brown feet 
Have printed tho downy snow, 

And I know by them where, another spring, 
The prettiest flowers will grow. 

She laughs and scoflfe when my snowballs fly 
Harmless over her head, 

And she flirts her curls iu a saucy way, 

And crouches in mimic dread ; 


She calls me a sorry marksman. 

An awkward fellow — and still 
She, sly little witch, knows well enough 
It isn’t from lack of skill. 

She knows I would sooner think 
Of tearing a butterfly’s wing, 

Or of beating a lily, or throttling 
The first sweet robin of spring, 

Than of aiming at her in earnest 
Or hitting her if I could, 

Or harming so much as a tassel 
Of her little scarlet hood. 

Gay, beautiful Madge ! Oh whafrwould she do 
If my mouth was half as bold 
As the crystals which fall on her lips and her 
hair, 

Like pearls among rubies and gold ? 

Will her pride and her wilfulness trample my 
love 

As her feet have trampled the snow ? 

That the missiles she flings, which are ioo to my 
face, 

Are fire to my heart, does she know? 

Sweet tease ! docs she guess I am wondering 
now 

Whether she'll ever be, 

In the long, long future before us both, 
Anything more to me 
Than a little hoyden, with wild, gold hair, 

And red-rose cheeks in a glow. 

Who stands ankle-deep, in the milk-white drifts. 
Pelting’ me with the snow ? 
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From the Sunday Magazine. 

THE PASTOR’S WIDOW. 

A few years ago our market was daily 
attended — unless, indeed, the weather was 
desperate — by an elderly woman, remark- 
able neither in face, attire, nor anything 
else. Her dress was always simplicity it- 
self; she was middle-sized, had rather a 
commonplace face at the first glance, but 
what drew my attention to her was the reg- 
ularity of her attendance, for which there 
seemed no adequate reason, since she had, 
generally speaking, only a very small basket 
on her arm, and sometimes none at all. 
When she had made her purchase she did 
not go straight home like other people, but 
regularly made the circuit of the whole 
market ; and when the weather was fine and 
the stalls full, often visited some of them two 
or three times over. U nconsciously I took to 
observing what she was looking for, and 
what it was she bought; she had never 
come in my way as a bargainer, never 
snapped up a pigeon or fowl 1 happened to 
want Indeed, her purchases seemed all on 
a small scale ; belonging not to the animal 
but vegetable world, and even of vegetables 
she chose the cheapest and soonest cooked, 
and with them almost always a little fruit. 
At times too she would ask the price of 
flowers, — a little rose-bush or pot of pan- 
sies, and I noticed that very often the 
market-women would give her a few lettuce 
leaves unasked, whence I concluded that she 
kept a litde bird, and in all probability 
lived alone. Now, purchases to this amount 
need not have detained her two minutes; 
there must have been some other attraction 
in the market-place, and when once I began 
fairly to observe her, I soon discovered 
what it was. 

Evidently, she took an infinite delight in 
the vegetables and fruits themselves, apart 
from any idea of eating them. But it was 
orchard-fruit that most fascinated her eyes 
and heart. Mere bush-fruit she seemed 
scarcely to notice, but apples and pears 
were her supreme delight, — there was a 
new exclamation at every kind she discov- 
ered. When the new ones came in, and 
new and old lay in the basket together, her 
new year seemed to begin, and she noted 
and named every fresh appearance, just as 
a field-marshal reviews his regiment. 

I began, too, to notice how well the 
market-women knew her tastes. They 
would beckon to her to show her new kinds, 
and ask their names. There was, in short, 
a quite peculiar tie between this good wo- 
man and the market-wives, and a very 


friendly one. The interest that she took 
in their stalls, her admiration of fine fruit, 
her judicious discrimination of the relative 
merits of different kinds, and useful hints 
a9 to storing them, &c., were all pleasant to 
the sellers, who evidently liked to see her 
and to exchange a few good-humoured 
words, as a variety in the monotony of 
marketing. 

One winter day, when it was bitter cold 
and slippery, it so "happened that she fell 
down in going out of the market, and hurt 
her leg and arms very badly. She was 
soon raised up and set on her feet. No 
limb was broken. With great suffering she 
could contrive to walk, but not alone. 
.Although I had very little acquaintance 
with her, I could not do less than offer her 
my arm, which she took gratefully, but 
with all sorts of excuses and apologies, such 
as were customary in my day, when every 
silly person had not yet got to believing 
that the world was created expressly for 
him, and that his fellow-creatures were in 
it to wait upon his convenience. It seems 
to be considered old-fashioned now-a-days 
for one man to thank another ; but what 
would you have ? If people have left off 
graditude to God, why not to each other V 

I can tell you it was no easy matter to get 
the poor creature, who was in terrible pain, 
back to her own part of the town. 

Her lowly room was indescribably clean 
and neat, and as I had rightly surmised, 
there was a bird in the window, who greet- 
ed us with cheerful chirps and twittering. 

“ You poor dear,” she said, u you think 
you arc going to get your salad, and I have 
none for you to-day.” 

Qaite exhausted, she sank down on a chair. 

“ My Heavenly Father ! ” she murmured, 
w what am I to do now ? ” 

It seemed that she was quite alone in the 
world. Only a charwoman came in once a 
day with wood and water. She did every- 
thing else for herself. She rented this one 
little room, but bad nothing to do with any 
one of the other inhabitants of the house, no 
acquaintanceship with them, except a mu- 
tual bow if they chanced to meet in the 
doorway. Such complete isolation as this 
may go on pretty well for a time, but earli- 
er or later something is sure to happen, and 
the question “What next?” often gets 
forced upon the lonely with a suddenness 
that takes away their very breath. 

On this occasion it wa9 I wh o pu t it, and 
not the half-fainting sufferer. What next, 
indeed ? There 1 was, all alone ; the char- 
woman would not come till six, — it was on- 
ly teu now. Had I been at home 1 could 
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have sent for help ; tfht I was afraid of leav- 
ing her alone, and then, whom was 1 to call 
in this strange bouse ? There was not even 
a bell in the room. In the midst of my. per- 
plexity, however, there was a knock at the 
door, and a merry childish face peeped in 
and said — 

“ Mamma rent me to see if she could be 
of any use to the old lady. She heard that 
she had come back poorly.” 

Here was an angel iirtime of need. She 
came in, and in the most compassionate way 
began to stroke the poor sufferer, who could 
not reply for coughing. 

44 Could your mamma come here herself? ” 
said I, not noticing the shaking of the old 
lady's head, and the child was off before she 
could get out a word. 

“ Dear me ! ” she said at last, “ what can 
you be thinking of 1 Such a distinguished 
lady ! ” 

But the lady herself soon entered, dis- 
tinguished no doubt, but a sweet-looking 
creature as well, who approached the inva- 
lid in the most sympathising manner, but 
bowed very stilfly to me. I set it down for 
pride, and thought to myself, “ Ay, ay, they 
are all alike ; ” but later 1 found out it was 
shyness. 

And now, what next ? Why, first of all 
we decided that we must get her to bed, and 
then I would go and fetch my own doctor. 
The lady said she would have rent for hers, 
only he was rather too much run after, and 
when once he had laid out the order of his 
day, nothing could get him to depart from 
it: if they ran after him with the intelli- 
gence that his own wife was dying, she be- 
Eeved he was capable of saying, 44 She must 
wait, for I have still four patients down on 
my list.” Meanwhile I ftuly expected the 
lady to send for her maid ; but no, she took 
the taatter in hand herself, to the inexpressi- 
ble confusion of the worthy widow. 

“Impossible — out of tno question — the 
sheriff's lady — Madam, I beg, I entreat — 
I shall die of shame.” 

And when we came to her left foot we 
were nearly the death of her, for as the la- 
dy tried to draw off the stocking, she in the 
intensity of her distress and anxiety to pre- 
vent it, lost her balance and nearly fell off 
the chair. To be sure I caught her and 
broke the fall, but still the wrench she gave 
herself made her scream, and brought tears 
into her eyes. We had the greatest diffi- 
culty to get her into bed, but at last it was 
done, and she might have rested quietly but 
for her politeness and her scruples. 

“ And if I only knew what to do, — and 
she is not put out with me. She can do 
everything for me that I want.” 


Upon which the lady explained that the 
allusion was to the charwoman who came 
once a day, and that the widow thought 
that would be attendance enough. But this 
the doctor would not hear of. The case re- 
quired far more treatment, and he proposed 
to have the patient carried at once to the 
hospital, where all the townspeople had a 
right to be received gratis. He was physi- 
cian there, he said, and be could promise 
that she would be perfectly well cared for. 
But, to our great astonishment, the pastor's 
widow positively refused ; she could not ven- 
ture into such a large house, could not en- 
dure to be amidst numbers; it was impossi- 
ble to live in a large room where there was 
no rest or sleep day or night ; a little room 
was such a comfort in sickness. We all 
tried to overcome her objections, told her a 
few hours would reconcile her to the change, 
and vaunted the comforts of the institution; 
even Lisette, the lady's maid, taking a live- 
ly part in the argument, for she feared her 
mistress's kindness would give her some 
trouble. 

The good soul knew and felt that this re- 
pugnance of hers must strike us all as child- 
ish and unreasonable, and therefore her agi- 
tation became very great, when all at once 
the sheriflTs lady interposed : 

“ Never mind, my dear madam, don't dis- 
tress yourself ; there is no necessity for any- 
thing of the kind. I can easily understand 
your liking better to be alone than with a 
dozen others: when you want to sleep, 
somebody else is sure to begin coughing. I 
should feel just the same. We shall be sure 
to find a good nurse.” 

The doctor was not one of those who are 
incapable of placing themselves in another 
person's situation, atid get angry at the 
least difference of opinion. 

44 Very well, my good lady,” he said, ‘ 4 1 
have not another word to say. If only we 
get Mrs. X. (he meant me) to look about 
tor us, depend upon it we shall get a suita- 
ble nurse” 

14 Thank you for your confidence in me," 
said I ; and the thiifg was settled. I went 
off to seek a nurse, who was, in the first in- 
stance, to call upon the doctor for further 
instructions, and the lady undertook to sit 
with the patient in the meantime. 

Thus, then, a so-called accident had 
brought together, and into friendly rela- 
tions, persons who else would never have 
known each other ; and but lor it I should 
have been poorer in kindly memories and 
richer in prejudices. 

The consequences of the accident were 
far more serious than the good woman at 
I first anticipated. The human frame is pret- 
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ty much like a bottle of wine, which will expressly for her, knowing thorn to be fa- 
keep clear and beautiful to the eye for years vourites. The example being once set, so 
and years if yon let it stand undisturbed, many came to offer me similar tokens of 
but a rude shake or two will so completely remembrance, that I should have wanted a 
change its aspect, you would hardly believe maid to carry them ; but I begged that they 
it was the same wine ; nor will it soon clear would not all give at once, but from time to 


again. And, in the same way, let an elderly 
erson, who has long led a quiet uniform 
fe, meet with any untoward accident that 
shakes the frame and changes the course of 
habit, ten to one some latent mischief will 
develop itself, so that the original accident 
becomes a secondary thing, and not unfre- 
quently results in death. The widow had 
hoped to be up and about in the course of 
the next week, but she was sadly mistaken ; 
she had to put off her hope from week to 
week, and meekly, though with many a sigh, 
had to resign it as each week came round. 
The injuries would not heal .properly; the 
limbs seemed to lose their power, and by de* 
grees a general debility set in. The doctor 
did what he could, but gradually took to an 
ominous shake of the head. The nurse was 
very kind; I had been fortunate in my 
choice ; not only was she skilful in her of- 
fice, but she got fond of the invalid, wlio 
suffered so patiently, never ordered her 
about, but humbly asked for what she abso- 
lutely required, and as much as possibleore- 
spected her sleep. 

The nurse, however, could not give up 
her whole time to one patient; she had sev- 
eral valuable cheats whom she could not 
afford .to loose, and therefore arrangements 
had to be made to prevent the invalid being 
left alone. The sheriff’s lady and myself, 
between us, contrived that the solitary in- 
tervals should be very short indeed, and I 
must say that it was this lady who took the 
greater part of the responsibility, and that 
not by sending Lisette or any other deputy, 
but in her own person. Nay, even when 
she knew that I was there, she would come 
down with her work ; and help to while the 
time away. 

What struck us most of all about our wid- 
ow was her entire and singular isolation. 
She asked for no one, sent to suipmon no 
one, nor were any inquiries made for her. 
Her bird seemed her only friend, and he 
would go on ruthlessly chirping till he got 
to her ; and no lettuce leaves seemed thor- 
oughly to please him but those he pecked 
from her hand. I must also except the mar- 
ketwomen, who were greatly surprised at 
her absence, and expressed much concern 
when they heard of her accident, and some- 
times sent her presents ; and here and there 
one gave me a flower, another an apple, to 
take to her, saying they had put them aside 


time send a little present to the poor lady, 
who would not be among them again, I 
feared, for a long time, if ever. But, to be 
sure, the ecstacy of delight to the good soul 
was to think of being remembered ; and 
then the beauty of the apples ! — in short, 
every time I took her anyihiug she used to 
cry with sheer happiness. So childish a 
spirit I never had met with in all my life. 
And what a precious treasure this childlike 
spirit is, the world little understands ; *tis 
one that passes understanding, like the peace 
of God. The so-called happiness that most 
of us are chasing, strays beyond the coniines 
of both these, and is nothing but a will-o'- 
the-wisp or a haunting spectre. 

It will be easily understood that we 
wished to know whether she had any rela- 
tions or friends whom she would like to ap- 
prise of her condition ; but we were afraid 
of asking her abruptly, for fear she might 
fancy we wanted to get rid of our services 
to her. To our individual inquiries on this 
head she replied, that there was no one but 
the guardian of the Orphans’ Institute who 
knew her at all, and she would gladly let 
him rest as long as ever she could. Not 
that he was ill-intentioned, but he was a 
rough over-bearing man who could not tol- 
erate the least opposition to his will ; and 
would, if put out, run on as though life and 
death were in his hands. She actually 
trembled in speaking of him. But what was 
her consternation and alarm when she found 
out that this said despotic guardian was my 
cousin ? I had all the work in the world to 
compose her, and convince her that I was 
in no way offended. I was fond of my cons- 
in, indeed, but far too well accustomed to 
his infirmity to mind it being commented on 
or laughed at. 

He was a man of the old-fashioned stamp, 
honourable and upright at heart, and m 
private matters gentle and pleasant enough; 
bat once let him get on official ground, and 
clouds of majesty encompassed him atout; 
contradiction was high treason ; he became 
harsh, haughty, magisterial; in short, I 
could well understand the impression he had 
made cfci the quiet widow, though I won- 
dered how the two had chanced to come in 
contact. 

Everything combined to make me anx- 
ious to raise the curtain of her past, and to 
learn how she could possibly be the lonely 
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creature she was. But it was not I alone who 
felt this curiosity ; the sheriff's lady shared 
it to the full. One day I met her outside 
the room, and she began : 

“ Do tell me whether you really know as 
little as I do about the history of our good 
widow ; I would give anything to have some 
insight into it. She never makes the least 
allusion to it, which increases my wonder.” 

“ Just so with me,” replied* I. 

“ Now look here,” she went on ; “ you are 
a person of courage and resolution ; do de- 
vote this afternoon to finding out. It is 
such thoroughly bad weather, that we are 
sure that no one will disturb us, and ’tis just 
the time for listening to a story, and she 
is so kind I don’t think she will refuse ; and 
whatever she tells us, she can trust us to 
keep to ourselves.” 

So I consented ; and as soon as we were 
both comfortably seated and the knitting 
on, I began : 

hat would you have said, Mrs. , if 

I had brought my cousin in here to see you ? 
I stumbled upon him almost at your door, 
and had half a mind to tell him he was but 
a sorry guardian after all, and looked very 
ill after his ward. What a face to be sure 
he would have pulled ! ” 

But I soon repented of my mischievous 
speech, it threw the poor soul into such a 
state of alarm. 

“Oh!” she cried, “if only I may 'be 
spared that 1 I do believe if I were to see 
him suddenly look in, the shock would kill 
me. What things he would say to me for 
not having announced my illness to him, 
and for reusing to go to the hospital ; he 
would havo me carried off there upon the 
spot.” 

After we had quieted and comforted her 
as well as we could, I went on to beg that 
she would tell us why she had such a dread 
of the worthy guardian, and also to give 
us some insight into her past life ; we knew 
nothing about her but her name, and in our 
town the custom was to get full possession 
of a person’s family history as far back as 
their grandparents before we could feel ac- 
quainted with them. At first she excused 
herself on the score of having really no his- 
tory to tell. 

“ O dear 1 ” she said. “ How could such 
an insignificant creature as I am have met 
with anything remarkable ? ” 

When we told her that this fact alone, of 
her knowing no one, and seeming to have 
dropped down out of the sky, was in itself 
truly remarkable, she said it was perfectly 
natural. She did not belong to our town, 
but to ; and so she suddenly found 


herself launched upon her history : and once 
fairly off, she forgot her scruples. 

“ When I was young,” she began, “ I lit- 
tle thought of ever becoming a citizen of 

B . I belonged to one of the small 

towns m which, as the proverb sayB, you 
may pour out a quart of cream at the high- 
er gate and gather it again at the lower 
without losing a drop. My father was the 
gate-keeper, and had besides to look after 
the town clock, and to see that it kept good 
time. It was an important post, but a diffi- 
cult one too, for the clock was old and had 
a trick of standing ; and if my father did 
not find this out at once, the mayor, or the 
lawyer’s lady, or some other of the first 
quality in the little town, were sure to be 
down upon him, and send him flying off with 
a threat that if the time were not better 
looked after, a change would have to be 
made. Just under the gate my father had 
set up a little shop, both as a source of profit 
and amusement. There the very best 
matches were to be had, as well as other 
things, — tobacco, for instance, and coffee ; 
and in winter, walnuts and chestnuts too. 
IMfy father was a widower, and had no child 
but me, nor could he afford to keep a maid. 
He was not one of those who fuss them- 
selves about time. He ate his dinner when 
it was ready, and did not expect it to be 
always to a minute, like the lawyer’s lady, 
with her pointed nose. I often was rather 
perplexed what to do to make the two ends 
meet, but I was contented. It never oc- 
curred to me that we were badly off, and 
the Sundays were always beautiful days. 
There was church in the morning, and time 
for the most delightful meditations; and 
when Monday came, I began to look for- 
ward to the next Sunday. And so I lived 
on, quite happy, though quietly so. I had, 
indeed, very few playfellows, and was.gen- 
erally at home, where there was more than 
enough to do ; but my father was very kind 
to me, and what better ^did I want? To be 
sure, I had my troubles every now and then, 
— if a flower I was fond of died, or my father 
gave me a slight reproof. One day — but 
really I do not know how to tell you this 
part ; I must skip this,” said the old lady, 
positively blushing. 

But we were well aware that this would 
turn out the most interesting part of her 
story, and therefore we never ceased begging 
and coaxing till she began again. ‘‘One 
day — one day ” — but she stammered over 
it a good deal, and it was some time before 
we could get her fairly started. 

“ One day, then — it was on a Thursday, 
and getting on to evening — a short gentle- 
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man made his appearance in my little shop, 
and inquired ror tinder. I served him 
as I should any one else. He was a long 
time in choosing; I gave him my advice, 
and at length he went off without my think- 
ing more about him than that he was a kind- 
mannered gentleman, had a lovely voice, 
and no doubt sang well. I wished I could 
hear him. 

i “ The next Monday he again appeared 

! suddenly before me, and quite startled me, 
for I had entirely forgotten him. He was 
full of praises of the tinder, and inquired 
whether we had tobacoo as well, his being 
nearly done. I said we had ; and he said as 
he had been so much pleased with the tin- 
der, he might trust us as to tobacco, and I 
had to put him up a small parcel, which I 
did in fear and trembling, lest he should 
not approve it. At last Monday came 
again, and he too, saying he had never 
bought any tobacoo so good as ours, strange 
to say ; but it was not always the largest 
shops thht had the best things, and in future 
he should get everything he could from us. 
I did not know what to say in reply ; and 
but that he spoke so kindly, I should have 
thought he was surely laughing at us. 

u In the evening I told my lather that a gen- 
tleman had been to the shop, who meant al- 
ways to buy his tobacco from us, and I should 
like to know his name. When my father 
had asked what he was like, and heard that 
he always appeared on a Monday, he pro- 
nounced that it must be the Helmsvale cu- 
rate, who was m the habit of coming to town 
on that day, and got laughed at because he 
always bought a small bottle of some sto- 
machic elixir at the apothecary’s. It made 
me very angry, to think that people should 
laugh at so kind a gentleman ; and next time 
he came I was the more attentive, because 
I felt sorry for him. He chatted, too, long- 
er than usual, and when I called him Reve- 
rend Sir, seemed pleased at my knowing 
who he was. He told me that Monday af- 
ternoon was the only time he had for recrea- 
tion; early on Tuesday he had to set to 
work again studying for the following Sun- 
day. 

“ Now then I became fonder than ever of 
the Sunday, because Monday came next. 
All the week through I used to think, ‘ Oh, 
if Monday was but here I * and I was always 
in great alarm lest my father should send 
me out on a Monday afternoon, and the 
curate find no one in the shop, and so buy 
his tobacco elsewhere. 

“ On one occasion, just as he had pocketed 
his purchases, a sudden snow-storm came on. 
It got quite dark, and the snow blew in at 


the door, so that I could do nothing but 
shut it too and ask him to step into our 
room, for, with the door shut, we could 
hardly have turned round in the little shop. 
As it was, he was covered with snow, and I 
should have liked to have shaken it off, but 
did not, out of respect. 

“ From that time we got on more friendly 
terms, and he used to come, not only into 
the shop, but the room, to have a look at 
the rose-tree. My father thought a great 
deal of him, both because it was an honour 
to be on familiar terms with the clergy, 
and because he listened so patiently to my 
father ’8 droll stories, and would laugh at 
them heartily, which was a new thing to my 
dear father, who hardly ever met with any- 
one who had not heard them before. 

“Now people even began to tease me 
about a love affair. I looked upon it mere- 
ly as one of their customary jokes, and 
laughed with them. All I feared was, that 
the curate might come to hear of it, and get 
his tobacco elsewhere, which would have 
been a loss any way, particularly to my fa- 
ther, who so enjoyed a talk with him.” 

At that we both smiled, and the sheriff’s 
lady said, 

“But you, my dear madam, would you 
not have been grieved, too, if the curate 
had left off his visits ? ” 

“ No doubt I should, afterwards,” she re- 
plied, “ but I was not conscious then of my 
own real feelings. To be sure, I used to 
think what a fine position a pastor’s wife 
had : how she could have her own way in 
house and garden, and go about her parish 
like a queen amongst the other women, par- 
ticularly if she had such a good, learned 
gentleman for her husband as the curate 
was. But that such good fortune could 
ever fall to me didn't enter my head, nor 
did he give me any room for thinking of it. 
H,e was not one of the young gentry, who 
pay compliments to every girl they meet. 
Nothing of the kind ever passed his lips ; 
he was kind, but grave ; always called me 
Miss Susan ; never shook hands with me ; 
never spoke of settling, or of future pros- 
pects, or bragged about his sermons ; only 
sighed sometimes over his difficulty in com- 
posing them.” 

“ Those men are the most dangerous of 
all, my dear lady,” I broke in; “ they only 
humble themselves that they may be praised 
by others.” 

“ No, indeed no ; that he never did ; he 
was far too sincere for that ; he was not like 
folks now-a-days. And it would have done 
him no good either. I could not have 
praised him, nor should I like to have told 
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him what people said ; that they were 
getting rather tired of him at Helmsvale : 
he had been there so long — not that there 
was much to find fault with, either, except 
that he was so short in stature. 

“ Bat one Monday came and did not 
bring him, and Waiting and watching were 
all in Yain ; the whole week through not a 
creature came from Helmsvale of whom I 
might inquire whether the curate was sick. 
To be sure, he had missed one Monday be- 
fore, but then he had told me of it before- 
hand, and taken two packets of tobacco. 
Ah ! it was a long week, indeed, and my fa- 
ther and I did nothing but wonder what 
had happened to him. The following Mon- 
day the weather was so dreadful ihat we 
decided he never could come. However, 
on the mere chance, I thought I would make 
it twelve o'clock a little earlier than usual, 
so as to get our dinner vjell over and things 
all out of the way, and have time to — well, 
I will not say dress myself a little, my fa- 
ther would have given me a proper lecture 
for that — but at all events it could do no 
harm if I gave my face an extra wash, and 
chanced to put on the kerchief I wore on 
Sunday. 

44 As we were in the middle of our dinner, 
a knock came to the door, which indeed of- 
tf*n happened, for people had a way of leav- 
ing things under our care, and my father 
called out , 4 Come in/ And in came — his 
reverence the curate. Perhaps we had 
heard that he had been appointed to the 
living of Garnethill ? 

“ No, indeed ; and very kind we took it 
of the reverend gentleman that be should 
take the trouble of announcing this to us 
himself. But there was more to come, 
which quite overwhelmed both my father 
and me. He went on to ask me in mar- 
riage, and dwelt so beautifully on bis being 
an orphan, and alone in the world, aqd 
that he wanted a wife to be father, mother, 
and all in all to him, that I can’t help cry- 
ing to this very day when I think it over. 
Then he told how that he thought he had 
found all he wanted in me, in such a way 
that my father wept out loud like a child, so 
did not know whether he was pleased or 
not. When he ceased speaking, neither of 
us could answer him a word. And thus I, 
a poor gato-keeper's daughter, was to be- 
come a pastor’s wife, and a citizen of 

B ! It was too much for my head 

to take in : it did not seem real. I felt as 
if in a dream. 

u My father was the first to get the use 
of his tongue, and he went on about the 
honour, and our poverty, and I, in my con- 


fusion, murmured something about not 
leaving my father, for how could the shop 
be carried on without me ? 

“ Then came the best of all. If that was 
all the objection Mhs Susan had to make, 
he said, he had anticipated it, and cbuld, he 
thought, overcome it. He was about to 
propose that my father should live with u* ; 
it would be a great benefit to him if he 
could make up his mind to do so. There 
was glebe land with the parsonage that be 
should not know what to do with ; he did 
not understand Country pursuits, and my 
father did most thoroughly, he knew, and 
could therefore be of the greatest assistance 
to him. 

“ The next morning the news was all 
over the town, and before noon our own pas- 
tor came to tell my father that, having 
heard such a report, he felt it his duty to 
come and warn nim of it, and he sincerely 
regretted that his daughter should have been 
so indiscreet as to carry on a flirtation with 
a curate. Then my father replied that I 
had done nothing of the kind, but that the 
curate had been appointed to a living, and 
that quite unexpectedly I had become en- 
gaged to him yesterday. Our minister 
would not believe it, and thought we had 
mistaken jest for earnest ; but when he was 
really convinced, he wished me grace to 
profit by my good fortune. But I was still, 
he said, far from being qualified for such a 
position, and gladly would he lend me all 
the assistance he could, and I might come 
to his house whenever I liked. He added 
that he must say he never should have ex- 
pected such a thing : but it was true enough 
that still waters run deep. 

“ You can easily imagine the noise 
it made in our little town ; but no one 
seemed to grudge me my happiness, not 
even those at the parsonage, where there 
were seven daughters. Everybody was 
kind to me, and seemed to think that my 
good fortune was an honour. 

u I had to go over to B ■ — , where I had 
never been before. It was a grand day for 
me, and I enjoyed it much, only with fear 
and trembling. He led me everywhere by 
the hand, else I should never have had 
courage to walk about, and it was a great 
relief to me when we led the gates behind 
us. 

“ The following day was the most import- 
ant in my life ; it was that on which our 
bauns were given out, and we went to 
ohurch together. After that we were busy, 
indeed. My father was resolved to leave 
none of our poor furniture behind. What 
we had, he said,* we need not buy, and that 
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was money saved at all events; added to 
which, under his auspices, the curate 
bought some very nice things; and as to 

? resents, I had so many I was quite ashamed. 

never could have believed people bad 
been so fond of us. At first we thought we 
had better not have all our effects carried 
to the -parsonage at once, but my father de- 
cided that the sight of such a load would 
inspire the parishioners with respect, and 
went with it a day before, to get all ready 
for us. . The next morning we got quietly 
married, and that evening arrived at the 
parsonage. 

“ 4 Our new pastor’s wife is still quite a 
child,’ the villagers said ; ‘ but she is one 
of the children who will turn out a good 
kind of woman ; she has no pride.’ Oh, on, 
indeed, I was not proud : 1 only felt that 
Heaven had opened and taken me in. 

“ Many laughed at us, no doubt, but we 
were not aware of it. And then we, 
especially my husband, had such a genuine 
goodwill to all men, that the laughter soon 
died down, and it was allowed that he was 
one of the right sort, and would help every 
one if he could. But it was my fother who 
was the most looked up to. He had just 
the proper self-respect ; sat quite at his ease 
in our mayor’s company, and had always 
plenty to talk of, as well as plenty to do, 
for our glebe, and especially our orchard, 
kept his hands full. We lived very much to 
ourselves. The village was remote : nor had 
we much intercourse with the other pastors 
round; my husband was shy, and I still 
more so. I can quite understand that we 
were of little value in society ; for, if not 
stupid, we could not prove ourselves the re- 
verse. But we were none the less happy 
for that. My husband with his flock, my 
father with his fields, and I with my garden 
— the narrower our interests, the more en- 
grossing they seemed, and the joy of one 
was shared by the other two. And our 
joys were new, day by day ; each season 
brought baskets full, and we were like chil- 
dren in our delight over our crops. My 
husband often declared that he had never 
believed any human being could be so 
blest, and least of All himself. 

14 Nor was my father less happy than my 
husband : and moreover he ascribed all our 
prosperity to his own efforts. We should see, 
he said, how differently things would go on but 
for him ; we were but a foolish inexperienced 
pair, and had no idea of management. And 
we fully believed him. W e both felt that we 
were blest far above our deserts, and indeed 
I was so childish that I often felt quite 
ashamed of it, and almost sad in the con- 


viction that it could never last. For small 
as our income really was, our wants being 
still less, we always felt ourselves to have 
all and abound, and I do not believe a hap- 
pier household could have been found than 
ours for many, many a year. 

u The first blow was my father’s sudden 
death. He had retained his energies so 
completely that we never thought of losing 
him. He made a sad gap in our life ; we 
missed him in every way. And then we 
had no children, and began to feel a con- 
scientious scruple in living so completely to 
ourselves, while others were oppressed by 
family cares. We thought God meant us 
to come to this conclusion, and had sent my 
father’s death to point us to it. Then we 
were childishly delighted to find a little 
orphan, to whom we both took — a lovely 
boy, with light curling hair; and we re- 
joiced in the thought of bringing him up 
well — the more so, that he came of a very 
wild stock. We got inexpressibly fond of 
the child ; he was our little idol ; never off 
the lap of one or the othpr, and allowed to 
have his own way in everything. Yes, in- 
deed, we forgot our garden and our orchard 
in our new treasure ; he might pull our best 
apples, or knock off the heads of our pret- 
tiest flowers: we could not make up our 
minds to thwart him, though we looked on 
in sorrow and dismay. We thought that 
he only behaved so ill because he knew no 
better, and would get more manageable by- 
and-by. 

“ But no ; on the contrary, he grew 
worse and worse, ruder, and more defiant. 
Do what we would we could not elicit a 
spark of love or a trace of sorrow. He 
was a tyrant to all other children in the 
village, and brought down much censure 
upon us for our bad bringing up of him ; 
in short, he was a heart-break to us every 
way. ' 

“ God knows what would have become of 
us all at last if our dear Lord had not merci- 
fully taken matters into his own hand. He 
removed the boy out of our keeping : sent his 
angel, Death, to bring him away to Himself. 
We understood at last how gracious God 
had been in fireeing us from a self-imposed 
responsibility. He gave us no children. 
He knew our hands were too weak to rule 
them. Why should we have tried to be 
wiser than He, and to undertake duties He 
had not imposed ? For all that He would 
not suffer a soul to be lost through our 
folly. The boy was not left to grow mature 
in sin or to die hardened, nor we to the 
agonizing conviction of his spiritual ruin 
lying at our door 
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44 This was our season of bitterest trial, 
and taught us to feel the incompleteness of 
this world. After it was over, our days 
again flowed on peacefully and lovingly, 
each brought some good and most sweet 
joy. We became very skilful in the cul- 
tivation of fruit and vegetables, and our 
garden supplied half our neighbours. 

“ And so it was, that a long series of 
years glided away, and we were already 
getting old, when my husband suddenly 
died. This blow I had never thought of. 
He had not been laid up at all, and scarcely 
seemed less well thaq usual. He was always 
rather given to doctoring himself, probably 
because he had been delicate from child- 
hood, so that it seemed a thing of course 
that he should be slightly ailing, and a little 
more or less was not easily observed. It 
was a thunderbolt out of a cloudless sky 
when I so suddenly lost him. Then I dis- 
covered the whole extent of my love for 
him : that I had lived, as it were, in his life 
for nearly forty years : that he had been my 
father, my husband, my child — my all! 
And yet at first I could not estimate all 
that was buried in his grave. The jrillage 
had become my world: 1 knew of none 
outside it. All my hope and consolation 
would have been in remaining there, with 
my dear trees, near my church, near his 

f rave. . The smallest room would have 
een enough for me, and I knew of one 
that suited perfectly. We had never saved 
any money ; true, we had spent little on 
ourselves ; but that people were aware of, 
and therefore they required the more, and 
we both were fond of giving, and so 
nothing could be put by. But when every- 
thing was sold, there was a small sum 
left; and besides, 1 had a claim on two 
widows' funds, and therefore hoped to be 
able to live on the proceeds. But the gen- 
tleman in office would not hear of it. He 
told me plump and plain that 1 was a 
stupid woman, and did not understand the 
case, and that when 1 had removed from the 
parsonage, and had everything to buy, I 
should have great difficulty in getting on ; 

whereas, if I lived at B , there were civil 

rights that I could have the benefit of. 
But I thought I should have died at the 
very idea of moving, and therefore had the 
courage to oppose him. * Very well, try it,' 
said he ; 4 we shall soon see who is right.’ 

“ Alas 1 he was right ; but I will not go 
over all my sorrowful experience of how 
much kindness and consideration for me 
was buried in my husband’s grave. I had 
to write and tell the guardian I could not 


make the two ends meet; to which he re- 
plied, 4 of course not,’ and he would look 
me out a lodging in B— . Ah ! that 
was a season of weeping, and the consola- 
tions of mv neighbours about the firewood 
grads, ana other perquisites, only made me 
more wretched. I began to fancy they 
were dred of me, and were glad I was 
going away, which distressed me bit- 
terly, yet made my nerves easier. When 
at length the pardng came, my heart 
nearly broke. The trees were all in frill 
blossom, but many eyes, too, were wet, and 
many an old woman said to me : 4 1 shall 
not know what to do with myself when you 
are gone. Here we shall never meet again, 
but please God we shall elsewhere, and 
perhaps before long. I am breaking every 
day, and you are dreadfully polled down of 
late.’ 

44 And now I found myself in a broad 
stony street, and knew no one but the 
guardian of the widow and orphans* fund ; 
and if I chanced to see him, I always felt as 
if he were the bear out of the pit coming 
to devour me. It was ungrateful of me, too, 
for he had*cared for me like a father — had 
taken this room, and put all I wanted into 
it, and at the same time admonished me 
sharply not to become a useless gadabout, 
as most of the pastors’ widows who came to 

B did. Alas I he meant well, but he 

little knew how wide of the mark he was. 
Timid by nature, and mad$ more so by sor- 
row, I never made an acquaintance — nay, 
at first I never ventured out of my room, 
saw no trees, no flowers, heard no song of 
birds. I learnt then what is meant by 
dying of depression — of the feeling that 
you are forsaken by every living being, are 
nothing to anybody in all the world, made 
to live on without sympathy and without 
affection. 

“ And so for some terrible weeks I did live, 
and should soon have died, but that God in 
mercy put it into my head to bring some 
living thing or other into my room. I ven- 
tured as far as the market, aud all at once 
found myself restored to a familiar world. 
1 was acquainted with everything in the 
stalls, and accustomed to speak to country 
women. I bought a few flower-pots, and 
next my little bird, and later took to going 
daily to the market. That was my life, and 
when I got accustomed to walking about I 
soon found other places where I could en- 
joy trees and flowers, especially the beauti- 
ful churchyard and pleasure-gardens out- 
side the town, where no one goes on work- 
ing-days. And so I gradually got recon- 
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ciled to the town, bat I made no acquaint- 
ance except the market-women, who were 
always kind to me. 

“ And so I lived a quietly happy life 
here, such as 1 did not believe it possible to 
know again : and if ever I fell into low 
spirits, my little bird would come and peck 
at me till I began to play wilth him. Then, 
I found my money go much further than in 
the country, for no one ever asked me 
for anything, so that sometimes I am 
ashamed of spending all upon myself, and 
think anxiously how I shall answer when 
God asks me what I have done for the poor. 
I have to confess to the guardian whenever 
he brings me my money, that I am far bet- 
ter off here than in Helmsvale. He never 
lets me off. He is a worthy man, but 
when I see him I never can help thinking 
of the bear in th$ pit. Once he invited me 
to dinner, but 1 am sure we were all equally 
glad when it was over. His wife is a smart, 
talkative lady, and 1 don’t believe I got out 
ten w.ords ; and once back in my little room, 
I felt exactly as though I had been in the 
bear’s den, and unexpectedly got out alive. 
I never was so stupid in my life. It is to 
be hoped they won’t judge other pastors’ 
widows by me ; it would be wronging them 
greatly. But I am thankful no other in- 
vitations ever came, and I went on living 
in my quiet way, and very grateful for it to 
God, till He was pleased to visit me with 
this trial, and I found out that I could no 
longer get on alone. And now how grate- 
ful to Hun ought I not to be for having sent 
me his good angels in my hour of need.” 

Such was the widow’s tale, but not told 
in the course of one afternoon, for talking 
tired her, and yet it did her good. In her 
intensely quiet life sho had garnered up much 
of thought and feeling, of which she was 
scarcely conscious. Her heart was over-full : 
our sympathy unlocked it, and it evidently 
cheered and refreshed her to tell us what 
she had experienced. 

But she grew more and more feeble. I 
think hers was naturally a very fragile con- 
stitution ; healthy so long as day passed after 
day in the same quiet uniformity, but in- 
capable of sustaining a sudden shock. Per- 
haps, too, there may have been some latent 
constitutional disease, which the accident 
rapidly brought to a crisis. 

She lived on a little while, but it seemed 
as if her life were all spiritual. She ex- 
pressed herself far more fervently. Her 
feelings appeared more lively than in the 
first part of her illness. She spoke much of 
making a little journey to Helmsvale when 
she recovered. Sue had such an intense long- 


ing after her beloved husband’s grave, and 
she should like too to see how the trees had 
grown in the parsonage orchard, and 
whether there were any persons left who 
still remembered her. mien I brought her 
home a present from any of the market-wo- 
men, she still showed all a child’s delight, 
and would almost weep for joy. But grad- 
ually, indeed, they ceased to remember her 
in the market. Everything gets forgotten 
at last ; only to prevent her finding it out, I 
went on bringing her little gifts, as if from 
the women themselves, and each of them 
was a solace to her spirit. 

It was the will of the Lord that she 
should die. One morning, just as the sun 
began to gild her little room, she gently 
slipped away, without even one deep-drawn 
breath ; the bird alone, who was sitting on 
her pillow, witnessed her departure, flut- 
tered wildly about her head, perched on her 
shoulder, sang as loudly as he could, as 
though he would waken her, and when ho 
could not waken her drooped bis wings and 
sat dull and listless in the same place with- 
out moving. In a few hours all his feathers 
looked rough, and in the evening when we 
were going to put him to roost as usual, we 
found he was gone to roost for ever ; he lay 
dead on her shoulder where in life he had 
sat so constantly ; he had followed his kind 
mistress ; he could not endure to be without 
her loving care for a single day. It is bat 
seldom man so clings to man. We miss and 
mourn each other, indeed ; but hearts are 
not often torn to bleeding, to say nothing 
of their breaking outright. 

Well, her loss left a large gap in my Hie 
too ; a gap 6uch as I seldom experienced, 
and for which my cousin, the guardian, 
took me severely to task. He could not, he 
said, comprehend my grieving thus after 
her : we were in no way related ; not even 
in the same social circle ; our acquaintance- 
ship bad not lasted for many mouths, there- 
fore my depression was not natural, but af- 
fected, abnormal, sentimental : all the board 
of guardians of the orphan institution con- 
sidered it iif that light, and had discussed it 
with great disapprobation. 

As the Pastor’s Widow had no relations, 
no one took any notice of her death but the 
said board, who exactly filled the mourning- 
coach that followed her coffin. Thus her de- 
jjprture made no stir on earth ; was passed 
over in ntter silence. But so much greater 
was the joy in heaven of the angels who 
had long known and loved her, when she 
came to join them, and with them to bless 
and praise the Lord, as only they who are 
pure in heart may. j. G. ■ 
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18 THE CATTLE PLAQUE ^MALL-POX? 


From the Economist. 

IS THE CATTLE PLAGUE SMALL-POX ? 

The opinion recently expressed by a phy- 
sician, Dr. Parsons, that the cattle plague is 
in fact small-pox, seems to be attracting 
considerable attention, to say the least, 
amongst scientific medical observers. Now, 
whatever may be the result of the investiga- 
tions Dr. Parsons’ suggestion will produce, 
it is impossible to avoid an expression of 
disapointment that the English veterinary 
practitioners have not applied themselves 
with more purpose than they appear to have 
done to the examination of the symptoms 
and indications of the prevalent disease. If 
they had done so, instead of consigning 
every animal to slaughter in sheer despair, 
could they have missed the discovery — if 
such it be — made by the physician? If 
the disease be indeed the small-pox, its treat- 
ment and the manner in which it is commu- 
nicated are by no means unknown. From 
the first appearance of the plague we appre- 
hended panic, and helpless assertions of its 
incurable character, and our f ears have in a 
great degree been justified by the event 
It is imported, it is not amenable to cura- 
tive treatment, seem to be the sum and sub- 
stance of veterinary medical testimony on 
the subject. It is clear, however, that the 
public, and eventually the terror-stricken 
agricultural community, will not long re- 
main satisfied with such conclusions. 

Now an investigation of the plague with 
a view to ascertain whether it is or is not 
the small-pox presents something definite, 
and cannot fail to prove useful whatever be 
the result. Dr. Parsons says the animals 
which have died of the plague show small- 
pox-like pustules under the skin, and pre- 
sent other symptoms of that disease. He 
has been followed by Dr. Charles Murchison, 
& lecturer at the Middlesex hospital, who in 
ft long and elaborate letter to the Lancet, in- 
dicates points of resemblance between the 
cattle plague and small-pox. He says, 
“The resemblance of rinderpest to small- 
pox is no new discovery, although latterly it j 
has been lost sight of.” Ramaz zina, in his i 
account of the cattle plague which pervaded 
Italy in 1711, suggests such resemblance, as 
does also Lauoisi. Dr. Mortimer and other 
physicians refer to the cattle plague in this 
country of the middle of the last century, ft 
exhibiting pustular eruption, and it has 
generally been referred to by subsequent 
writers as “ an undoubted epizootic variola,” 
and inoculation was recommended and prac- 
tised by Dr. Layard. Dr. Murchison then 
describes the eruptions observed in cattle 


afflicted with the existing plague, and adds, 
“the cutaneous eruption is not the only 
character in which rinderpest resembles 
small-pox. Its close resemblance, if not 
still more intimate relation to human vari- 
ola, is borne out by the considerations he 
enumerates. Amongst these we may select 
the following : — “ 1. Small-pox is the only 
acute contagious exanthem in man that as- 
sumes a pustular form. The eruption in 
rinderpest is also pustular. Any difference 
between the two may readily be accounted 
for by difference in the skin of man and 
cattle ... 3^ The anatomical lesions of 
the two diseases are identical . . . 4. In 
both diseases, a peculiar offensive odour is 
exhaled from the body, both before and a£ 
ter death. 5. In both, the duration of the 
pyrexial stage is about 6even or eight days. 
6. The two diseases resemble one .another 
in their extreme contagiousness, and in the 
facility with which the poison is transmitted 
by fomities. 7. Both diseases can be pro- 
pagated by inoculation. This can be said 
with certainty of no other human malady 
than small-pox. 8. In both diseases there 
is a period of incubation, which is shorter 
when the poison has been introduced by in- 
oculation, than when it has been received 
by infection. 9. Vaccinated persons are 
constantly exposed to small-pox poison with 
impunity; and with regard to rinderpest, 
there are numerous instances in which indi- 
vidual cattle, or entire herds, appear to have 
led charmed lives in the midst of surround- 
ing pestilence.” Upon these and other con- 
siderations he has stated, Dr. Murchison, -- 
without insisting on the absolute pathologi- 
cal identity of rinderpest and variola, — re- 
commends as tests, “ to produce cow-pox in 
cattle by inoculating them on the one band 
with vaccine lymph, and on the other with 
the matter of human variola, and afterwards 
to ascertain if they be proof against the prev- 
alent plague, or if the course of rinderpest 
be thereby modified.” 

A case which seems to be strongly con- 
firmatory of the above view is stated by Mr. 
Thomas Chambers, senior, assistant-surgeon 
to the London Surgical Home, who says : — 
“ A week ago, December 27, 1 had to pay a 
rofessional visit at the house of a London 
airyman. Before leaving the house Mr. 
B. asked if I should like to see his stock of 
cows, and, without waiting for a reply, he 
led the way to his sheds — two. They were 
large roomy buildings, well ventilated, and 
scrupulously clean . There I found 27 beau- 
tiful cows in the most perfect health. Mr. 
B. has not had a single case of disease of 
any kind in his sheds, although a neigh- 
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boar of his, having sheds within a cannon 
shot of Mr. B.’s, lost 80 cows in a fortnight in 
October last, I made particular inquiry as 
to whether he had adopted any prophy- 
lactic measures, with a view to protect Ins 
stock from an attack of the cattle disease. 
He replied that for several years past he 
has been in the habit of vaccinating every 
fresh cow on entering his sheds — bid or 
young — and that since his adoption of 
this simple prophylactic measure he has not 
lo9t a single cow from any cause whatever. 
These evidences certainly justify a recom- 
mendation to the owners of cattle to have 
their stock vaccinated without loss of time. 

A correspondent of the Birmingham 
Daily Po*t says on this subject : — “ After 
more than six months ’ careful and minute 
treatment and observation of the rinderpest, 
the medical faculty of the districts of 
Crewe and Nantwich, in Cheshire, have 
come to the unanimous resolution of treat- 
ing the cattle plague as small-pox. During 
the week now ending, Mr. Bellyse and Dr. 
Vaughan, of Nantwich, and Dr. Lord, of 
Crewe, have vaccinated successfully large 
stocks, amongst which was that of Mr. D. 
Broughton, of Wistaston Hall, near Crewe. 
A very favourable report has just been 
made to us of their experiments. To this 
we may add the very important fact that in 
the very valuable stock of Mr. Trickett, of 
Rope, Cheshire, not a single case has oc- 
cured since the vaccination, whereas pre- 
viously there had been fatal cases." 

To these suggestive notices we may add 
the following particulars furnished by Mr. 
Charles P. Christie, the well-known brewer 
of Hoddesdon, Herts, of the successfhl treat- 
ment of three cases of the catt ! e plague : — 
“My stock consists of three young heifers, 
which lie in a small field about three quar- 
ters of a mile from Hoddesdon, and on 
Tuesday, the 12th of December, it was ob- 
served that one of them was unwell, would 
not feed, and had a slight discharge from 
the nose, and running from the eyes, togeth- 
er with purging. The following morning, 
finding the animal much worse, 1 sent a no- 
tice of it to the inspector, whose assistant 
came very promptly in the afternoon. He 
pronounced it to be one of the worst cases 
of rinderpest he had seen, and strongly 
urged me to slaughter it, and take every 
preventive measure with regard to the 
other two, one of which he also told me 
showed symptoms. I had in the mean- 
while administered some gruel, and also pro- 
vided some doses of chlorate of potash, and 
as my man had begun to doctor and nurse 
the animals, I resolved he should go on with 


it, instead of having any professional help. 
The inspector then recommended me to 
give them plenty of old ale. We went on 
then with old ale warmed up with oatmeal, 
together with a little ginger, aniseed, trea- 
cle, and honey, giving it to them three 
times a day until two days ago. The first 
one recovered in about a week. The others 
sickened in turn, and one of them was for 
two days in a much worse state than the 
first one that was attacked ; in fact she had 
such violent purging one day, that we sub- 
tituted for one dose of the old ale, Ac., 
three eggs and some brandy, and clothed 
her with an old blanket. However, the 
result is, that they have all got over it. 
They seem quite well, only a good deal thin- 
ner, and enjoy very much all the food that 
is given them, lliey only had chlorate of 
potash the first two days." 

Here probably the symptoms were ob- 
served and dealt with m an earlier stage 
of the disease than is the case in more nu- 
merous herds. 


From the Spectator. 
SPIRITUALITY WITHOUT GOD. 

A remarkable article in the new num- 
ber of the Westminster Review on the writ- 
ings of Coleridge, an article evidently from 
the hand of one of the finest of living 
critics, and itself full of the flavour of 
genius, concludes with a suggestion, not 
made in the mood of profound melancholy 
which it is calculated to excite, but rather 
iu that of pseudo-classical content, for keep- 
ing a religion while dismissing God. A 
suggestion the same in effect has been re- 
cently made by an eminent critic of M. 
Comte, and it is evident that some of the 
highest-minded of the modern humanists 
are beginning to hold and to teach, with 
this critic, that “ religious belief, the crav- 
ing for objects of belief, may be refined 
out of our hearts, but they must leave their 
sacred perfume, their spiritual sweetness, 
behind." Or, as he says elsewhere, “ Long- 
ing, a chastened temper, spiritual joy, are 
precious states of mind, not because they 
are parts of man’s duty or because God ha9 
commanded them, still less because they 
are means of obtaining a reward, but be- 
cause, like culture itself, they are remote, rs- 
fined, intense , existing only oy the triumph o f 
a few over a dead world of routine, in which 
there is no lifting of the soul at all . If 
there is no other world, art io its own in- 
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terest must cherish such characteristics an 
as beautiful spectacles. Stephen’s face, w< 
like ‘ the face of an angel/ has a worth of ar 
its own, even if the opened Heaven is but a ea 
dream : ” — which means, we suppose, that at 
the power to dream of beautiful and un- fa 
real visions, to be clad in the glory of a pi 
false hope, is one which we ought to desire sp 
and cheri h for its beauty, even though we tfc 
know that it is a mere transitory flush of le 
the spirit, which will shortly subside like M 
the crimson from an evening cloud, and 'hi 
reveal the cold leaden colour behind it. ft 
Surely nothing can be less like w the Greek e* 
spirit, with its engaging naturalness, simple, w 
chastened, debonair/’ which this critic de- w 
scribes (very falsely, we hope) as, for us ot 
the present moment, “the Sangraal of an si 
endless pilgrimage,” than this attempt to ri 
foster artificially states of feeling of which k 
the natural springs and sources are pro- 11 
claimed to be imaginary or exhausted, lo t 
inculcate the culture of a feeling not be- c 
cause there is any proper object worthy ot t 
it, but because it is “ remote, refined, in- t- 
tense, existing only by the triumph of a t 
few over a dead world of routine in which e 
there is no lifting of the soul at all,” is surely t 
the last vanity and infirmity of which hu- * 
man nature is capable, and so far from be- 
ing a duty, resting, as our critic says, bn the 
same basis as that of intellect™ culture it- 
self, it would be of an essentially opposite - 
nature. The value of intellectual culture i 
. consists in opening to us all sorts of new s 
. and true shades of distinction, which are ac- ] 
. cessible to all who will travel the same path i 

to find them. But feelings “ that just gleam i 

. a moment and are gone,” and can be de- 
fended only as being “ remote, refined, in- 
tense,” not as having any justification in a 
living object, whatever defence may be set 
up for them, cannot certainly be defended 
■ on the ground of belonging to the same 
sphere as true intellectual culture. Culture 
is desirable, for the same reason for which 
achromatic eyepieces are desirable to the 
astronomer, namely, as revealing true dis- 
tinctions which we could not otherwise dis- 
criminate, or delicate phenomena which we 
could not otherwise study at all, and which 
may help to throw an additional light on 
the laws of the universe. But to produce 
for yourself voluntarily rare and delicate 
and arbitrary phenomena, — flashes of spir- 
itual joy without an object, Auroras of the 
soul without any gleam of celestial light,— 
simply because such phenomena raise you 
. above the common herd, and illustrate the 
triumph of life over dead routine, a 
i course of conduct which, so far from being 


analogous to that of intellectual culture, 


auaii/Kvuo »v w* - ; — ' 

would justify any spiritual attitudinizing, 
any swoon of solitary vanity, whether of 
extasy or anguish, of flushing or of pallor, 
any self-will of glorious but unfounded 
faith, such as the critic ascribes to St. Ste- 
phen, or of glorious but not unfounded de- 

_ Anri tlmnKKin<r tVimnofl 


ley’s passionate verse. If the critic in the 
Westminster Review be indeed the realist 
he professes, he will not ground his apology 
for religious emotion without faith on the 
essentially unreal plea that all emotions . 
which are “ remote, refined, intense,” and 
which express the triumph of a few over 
“the dead world of routine,” are good, and 
should be fostered for the sake of their 
rarity, intensity, and distinctiveness. We 
know of no plea more completely hollow, 
insincere, and, in a sense, even bad, than 
this. An aristocracy such as he would en- 
courage, distinguished by rare and delicate 
blossoms of unreal sentiment, would befit 
for nothing but to be cast out and trodden 
under the foot of man. We should feel 
even a sort of passion of severely just ex- 
ultation in seeing the destruction of such 
an aristocracy of hollow refinement by the 
strong though coarse tread of the com- 
monalty who are excluded by our critic 
I from those “ remote and refined ” feelings. 

A spiritual joy that is not good for the 
i multitude can be worth no more to the 
r spirit, than an intellectual culture which is 
. not good for the multitude can be worth to 
i the intellect. All who have really nnder- 
1 stood the spiritual joy of which the Wert- 

- minster critic speaks have claimed it for all 

- men, and not exulted in it as the remote 
i and refined distinction of a few. “ Comfort 
t ye, comfort ye, my people^ is the strain of 
1 the greatest prophet of this joy. The cntic 
B who claims it as an esoteric gift marking 
0 the spiritual rank of a few seems to us to 
h know as little of its essence as he thinks 
e that he or any one else can know of Him 
j . w ho has been discovered by the modern 
j- spirit not to be its source. 

e But the critic suggests, though he does 
h not hold by, another justification for this 
n spiritual emotion and “ spiritual joy lor 
> e which he contends, which we readily admit 
te to be far nobler than the one of which we 
r- have spoken. He says people accept in 
ie theology empty arguments which they would 

- accept on no other subject, “ because what 
ju chains men to a religion is not its claim on 
be their reason, their hopes, or fears, but the 

a glow it affords to the world, its ‘ beau ideal. 
Q g Coleridge thinks that, if we reject the 
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sapernatnral, the spiritual element in life 
will evaporate also, that we shall have to 
accept a life with narrow horizons, without 
disinterestedness, harshly cut off from the 
springs of life in the past But what is 
this spiritual element? It is the passion 
for inward perfection, with its sorrows, its 
aspirations, its joy. These mental states 
are the delicacies of the higher morality of 
the few, of Augustine, of the author of the 
Imitation , of Francis de Sales; in their 
essence they are only the permanent char- 
acteristics of the higher life. . . . The 

life of those who are capable of a passion 
of perfection still produces the same men- 
tal states; but that religious expression of 
them is no longer congruous with the cul- 
ture of the age. Still all inward life works 
itself out in a few simple forms, and culture 
cannot go very far before the religious 
graces reappear in a subtilized intellectual 
shape.” This is nobler and doubtless more 
tenable than the other theory, for though, 
with instinctive exclusiveness of feeling 
rather odd in a Westminster reviewer, the 
critic still limits the 44 passion of perfection ” 
to a few, by making it a desire lor a higher 
life, and not for mere distinguishing rarities 
of feeling, he opens it to the many. And 
we should be the last to try and convince 
those who are unhappy enough to be blind 
to God, that therefore they ought to in- 
dulge no “ passion of perfection ” if they 
feel it stir within them. Even the Comtist 
who thinks he sees a law of historic de- 
velopment in human nature towards some- 
thing nobler, and feels, he knows not why, 
the ardour of desire towards that nobler 
future, will not be challenged by any true 
Christian for believing so much, only be- 
cause he does not believe more. If he 
really feels 44 the passion of perfection,” the 
desire to reach a higher step in inward feel- 
ing himself, and to contribute his mite to 
the attainment of a yet higher level by 
those who succeed him after he has ceased 
to exist, for ever, then we say that whether 
the Comtian philosophy explaine those 
states of feeling truly or not, he is at least 
justified by the positivist theory in assum- 
ing these emotions as facts marking out the 
true direction of the historic law, and in 
fostering them also, if that seems to him 
the best kind of conformity to the historic 
law. Only we entirely deny the reviewer's 
position that this 44 passion of perfection ” 
is itself the 44 spiritual element ” of all true 
faith. The 44 passion of perfection ” in its 
present form is mere aspiration, and no 
Bouroe of joy, though a nch sooroe of sor- 


row. The condition of feeling which this 
passion, taken alone and without faith, 
would really justify, is the last in the world 
which, if we nnderstand him rightly, the 
reviewer seriously wishes to encourage. 
He admires and envies “ the engaging 
natoralness, simple, chastened, debonair” 
of the Greek spirit. Now aspiration in its 
most ardent form, 44 the passion of perfec- 
tion,” without trust in the love of God and 
Christ, is a passion of pain. The homo 
desideriorum whom it tends to make is as 
far as possible from 44 the Greek spirit, with 
its engaging naturalness, simple, chastened 
debonair.” A debonair “ passion of perfec- 
tion” is almost a contradiction in terms. 
Indeed, however the Westminster critic may 
talk of the religious graces reappearing in 
a 44 subtilized intellectual shape,” it is per- 
fectly clear that the joy of perfect trust, 
the profound self-abasement of conscious 
alienation from God, are just as little capa- 
ble of 44 reappearing in a subtilized intel- 
lectual shape,” if there he no personal ob- 
ject for such feelings, as is the warmth 
derived from a real sun, of 44 reappearing 
in a subtilized intellectual shape ” when the 
sun is extinguished and shines no more. 
We do not deny — we earnestly maintain 
— that men who by no fault of their own 
have lost sight of God, still draw from Him 
the- life and love which they may, if they 
choose, ascribe to the 4t subtilized intellec- 
tual” movements of their own intellects. 
So a blind man may rejoice in the sun- 
light, and yet maintain that because he is 
blind the sun does not exist, and that what 
he feels is the 44 subtilized intellectual” 
heat which other and coarser minds falsely 
attribute to an external object. But those 
who know that God besets them behind and 
before, and lays His hand upon them, though 
they may admit that what he gives to oth- 
ers 44 in a subtilized intellectual shape ” is 
as much proof of His love as what He gives 
more openly, and without veiling Himself 
behind the complexities of a fine organiza- 
tion, will feel great compensation in the 
revealed personality which bestows the 
simpler gifts, for the delicacy and subtlety 
of those which are filtered * through a net- 
work of refined labyrinthine perceptions 
that conceals the giver. There seems to us 
something more natural in turning away 
from spiritual subjects altogether, when 
once the natural focus of such subjects, 
God, disappears from the unhappy thinker’s 
view, than in trying to warm . himself still 
with the heat of feelings of which the in- 
tellectual justification has disappeared. A 
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greater mind than the reviewer’s, in a state 
somewhat similar, though not so blank of 
all faith, wrote — 

“ It seems His newer will 
We should not think at all of Him, but turn, 
And of the world that He has given us make 
What best we may/' 

Surely that is healthier and more natural 
than feeding on the “sacred perfume,” the 
“spiritual sweetness” which departed faiths 
have left behind them, — healthier, and far 
more likely to restore the vanished faith. 

The reviewer has an odd impression that 
all belief in an absolutely Righteous, an 
infinitely Holy God, destroys the delicacy of 
human insight, the finely graduated judg- 
ment for human moralities. “ The relative 
spirit,” he says, “ by dwelling constantly on 
the more fugitive conditions or circumstan- 
ces of things, breaking through a thousand 
rough and brutal classifications, and giving 
elasticity to inflexible principles, begets an 
intellectual finesse of which the ethical re- 
sult is a delicate and tender justness in the 
criticism of human life.”. On the other 
hand, belief in the absolute has a tendency 
to petrify moral judgments into abstract 
principles which will not Jit individual cases, 
and into harmony with which therefore in- 
dividual cases are artificially clipped or 
bent, to the great injury of true justice; 
and he illustrates by the deplorable figure 
which Coleridge’s life, ‘judged by abstract 
morality, itselt presents. We admit that 
what the critic calls the “relative spirit,” 
that is, the spirit which believes in no ab- 
solute righteousness, is often lax, but we 
should certainly not have thought it “ elas- 
tic.” On moral subjects it is loose-fitting 
enough, but has not belief enough of any 
sort to care to adapt itself closely to the 
moral condition of individual natures. Mr. 
Lewes’s life of Goethe may be fairly taken 
a3 a very good example of what the critic 
means by the purely “ relative spirit ” in its 
adaptation to the higher criticism. The 
result is not a “ delicate and tender just- 
ness in the criticism of human life,” but a 
lax absolution of that great man from al- 
most all his sins, even those sins which “ a 
tender and delicate justness ” would be 
compelled tp admit. The truth is that the 
purely “relative spirit” has no belief in 
either the free power of man to choose the 
higher part, or in a higher inspiration than 
its own to show it the higher part to choose. 
The spiritual elasticity whicn is concerned 
to adapt itself closely to the moral conflicts 
of man's life, in order to enter as fully as 


may be into the highest phenomena of hi® 
spirit, does not exist for the purely “ rela* 
tive spirit,” simply because it does not be* 
lieve that they, are the highest phenomena 
of his spirit, or indeed characteristic phe- 
nomena at all. The purely relative spirit 
which disbelieves in absolute righteousness 
disbelieves also in the special sacredness of 
duty, the special evil of sin. 1 

And while our critic’s criticism fails on 
this side in showing that the “relative 
spirit ” does issue in a “ delicate and tender 
justness,” it fails still more conspicuously 
in showing that faith in an absolute right- 
eousness hardens and petrifies the moral 
judgment, rendering it inflexible and “ bru- 
tal ” in its classifications. Was it our Lord, 

— who realized the absolute righteousness 
living in Him, as no human being before or 
since could possibly have realized it, and 
who in criticizing the moral evil in others 

— the woman taken in adultery for instance, 
or the woman who was a sinner — acted on 
His own precept, “ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged,” — was it He who failed in a 
“ delicate and tender justness ” in the crit- 
icism of human life, or rather the “ relative 
spirit ” of that day, the Sadduceeism which 
would have atoned Paul for believing in the 
resurrection ? No doubt belief in a dead 
dogma may become the crudest Pharisaism. 
But faith in a living Lord of absolute 
righteousness is probably the most soften- 
ing, the most purifying, and ethereally de- 
licate of the human influences which affect 
our judgment of others. Even M. Renan, 

— the great apostle of the “ relative spirit,” 

— has attributed this delicacy of moral 
appreciation in the highest measure to our 
Lord, and has remarked that his feeling for 
moral nuances was something quite new to 
the Oriental genius. And whence did this 
arise, if not in that infinite love for the 
Absolute righteousness and beauty which 
opened His eyes to the most delicate shades 
of loveliness, whether in the lily of the 
field or in the heart of man ? 


• From the Spectator. 

HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT.* 

There is no problem in literature so diffi- 
cult as to write, on delicate things delicately, 
and Mrs. Emmeline Lott — if mere be such 


* Harem L\ft in Egypt and Constantinople . 
By Emmeline Lott. In 2 void, London: Kionard 
Bentley. 1S&3. 
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a person — certainly has not solved it. She 
has tried very hard, with apparently most 
upright intentions, and she has failed, either 
because she has allowed some litterateur to 
write out her own experience in his lan- 
guage, or because she nas simply mistaken 
the easiest mode of conveying the impres- 
sion she nevertheless desires to convey. It is 
quite advisable, it is even at this moment ne- 
cessary, that the inside of the harem life of 
Mohammedan Asia, the home life of a fourth 
of mankind, should be faithfully and honestly 
described, as faithfully and honestly as the 
interior life of Europe has been by a thou- 
sand pens. The world is less fixed in its 
belief in the superiority of monogamy than 
it should be, and can derive only benefit 
from a plain statement of tlie results of the 
rival system. A clear and distinct account 
of the social meaning, the true drilt and 
working, of the Asiatic system, would be a 
distinct gain not only to ethics, but to the 
permanent convictions of civilization. It 
would settle, for instance, one way or the 
other, the latent doubt of the highest Eu- 
ropean caste whether monogamy is not an 
idea, an acceptable idea no doubt, or even 
an essential idea where pedigree is impor- 
tant, but still an idea, and not a principle, 
liable to be overridden for the sake of con- 
venience, or even of enjoymemt. Unfortu- 
nately, for English readers at all events, to 
describe harem life, i. e. polygamy in its 
ultimate and indeed necessary form, it is ne- 
cessary to state certain facts which it is very 
hard to state in any form which is not, to Eng- 
lish ideas, slightly or gravely, according to an 
infinitely varying opinion, mischievous. The 
only mode of accomplishing the feat is to 
be very plain and very simple, making the 
facts as clear as possible, and also as little 
suggestive. Lady Duff Gordon has in her 
letters from Egypt succeeded in doing this, 
succeeded, that is, in giving the truth of a 
civilization who^e laws upon all sexual sub- 
jects differ from our own. though they are 
laws, without writing an objectionable book. 
Mrs. Lott — we assume from internal evi- 
dence that the 44 English governess ” is mar- 
ried — has not so completely succeeded. 
Her book is thoroughly honest and upright. 
There is not in it a seutence which is not of 
itself well-principled, or is calculated to 
harm any human being not brought up in 
the belief that ignorance is innocence. It 
would strike a French woman, or still more 
an Italian woman, of the better class, as a 
slightly realistic but absolutely unobjection- 
able record of a very unusual and there- 
fore very valuable experience. It is a 
coarse book nevertheless, one well worth 
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the reading of educated men, but one 
which we should by no means recommend 
for households indiscriminately. The au- 
thoress, as we have said, is clearly honest, 
and desirous only to state facts, and has a 
wish not only to make those fact| enticing, 
but to make them as unsavoury as she well 
can, but she does not know precisely how to 
do it. Instead of being very direct and 
very simple, she is very plain and not very 
simple, but addicted to shrouding statements 
quite needful to her objects in language 
which arouses the very sense of annoyance 
she wishes to avoid. We wish we could 
give the best and easiest proof of her mis- 
management in this respect, but perhaps a 
still better proof is that we hesitate. Writ- 
ing for educated men, and not for girls, we 
cannot accuse ourselves of over prudery, 
and with adequate reason to assign would 
set the conventional laws very distinctly at 
defiance. And nevertheless, the fact that 
upon one of the simplest points of manners 
and hygiene Oriental civilization differs ab- 
solutely from Western civilization, is in 
this book so clumsily stated that we decline 
to quote the statement as it stands. Upon 
another question our refusal is more abso- 
lute. The whole of the allusions to the 
“ guardians of the harem ” have obviously 
and certainly been written by a man, and 
are in the very worst possible taste, in one or 
two passages almost disgusting. The fact 
of the employment of these men is really 
important, as displaying the grand secret of 
Oriental life, that the restrictions upon 
women do not arise in the faintest degree 
from the sentiment which in the West is 
called modesty, but the fact is sufficient 
without the, to say the least, annoying repe- 
tition in this book. Two or three para- 
graphs besides have a sort of nursery plain- 
ness, quite harmless but not usual in English, 
and on the whole, while availing ourselves 
of the author’s experience, we recommend 
her book only to those careful to know the 
bad side of Oriental polygamy. Of the 
good side she says nothing and saw nothing, 
nor are we acquainted with any book which 
really describes it, except perhaps The 
Camp , the Mission, and the Zenana, and 
the accomplished authoress of those much 
abused volumes errs as much upon the side 
of reticence. 

Mrs. Lott was employed for some months 
by Ismael Pacha as governess to his son, 
or rather as English teacher, and in that 
capacity accompanied his household on a 
visit to Constantinople. Of course she saw 
the interior of harem life, and her impres- 
sion of it is what the impression of a nurse- 
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ry governess slightly above the average 
' -was sure to be, — that it was very magnifi- 
cent, very uncivilized, a little disgusting, 
and unbearably uncomfortable. There 
were jewels without end and without end 
jealousies* glorious halls and squalid bed- 
rooms, infinite wealth and nothing fit to eat, 
luxury of a kind beyond measure and no 
civilization. This, tor instance, is a de- 
scription of one chamber, or rather ap parte- 
ment — curious that English has no equiva- 
lent for that word — in one of the many 
Viceregal palaces in Egypt. 

“ As soon as I had joined the little Prince, 
who waited patiently while I explored the 
chamber, we opened a door on the right hand, 
passed through a small marble paved hall in 
which stood lour life-size statues, each holding 
gilt lamps in their hands, which led us into 
the Viceregal Bedchamber. It was a noble- 
Jooking room, covered with a handsome Brus- 
sels carpet, with black ground and thickly stud- 
ded with bouquets of variegated flowers of almost 
every hue. The whole was scrupulously clean. 
The gilt-iron bedstead was surmounted with 
gilded knobs, as also the foot and head plates. 
The mosquito curtains were of fine crimson silk 
gauze bespangled with gold crescents. The 
wa8hhand-stnnd was of pure white marble, 
with ewer, basin, and the other usual append- 
ages, of beautifully painted Sevres china, the 
bouquets on whicn were artistically executed, 
and matched the carpet admirably. A largo 
pier-glass hung down from the ceiling. The 
divan (which was rather diminutive in compari- 
son to those generally placed in the apartments 
of Turkish dwellings) and chairs were covered 
with crimson silk bespangled with gold cres- 
cents. The toilet- tabic, on which were placed 
His Highness’s toilet requisites, all of solid gold, 
inlaid with most valuable precious stones, was 
covered with a similar doth. The ebony cabinet 
was inlaid with gold, and costly jewels, on each 
side of which stood tw o silver branch candelabras 
holding a dozen transparent coloured wax can- 
dles; and in the centre was placed His High- 
ness's jewel casket, a perfect gem of the same 
material, richly inlaid. The walls were cov- 
ered with crimson paper, embossed with gold 
crescents. The ceiling was beautifully painted 
with Turkish and Egyptian landscapes. The 
chimney piece was of white marble, and the 
handsome, elegant bronze stove on the spotless 
white marble hearth was constructed in the 
form of a kiosk. Then we proceeded through 
a door that was left wide open into another 
chamber similarly fitted up, except that the 
furnitnre was of yellow satm bespangled with 
silver crescents, which was invariably occupied 
by that Ikbal , ‘favourite/ whom the Viceroy 
from time to time delighted to honour. This 
was the guests' chamber, and the history of its 
occupants would form*a singular addition to the 
annals of Egyptian history. The beds in both 
these roons were encased in richly figured satin, 


which matched the hangings of each apart- 
ment.'* 

There are twenty or thirty descriptions 
like this alternated with others of filthy 
rooms, bad food, and that kind of squalor 
which seems peculiar to Asiatics, the squal- 
or, namely, which is indulged in as a relief 
from oppressive splendour. The ladies of 
the harem, for example, never received 
their lord except in the richest attire, but 
they lived by themselves dressed in a med- 
ley of morning wrappers and diamonds, 
and their chief, the first wife, whose rule 
was absolute, superintended her laundresses, 
u shoeless, stockingless, with her hair hang- 
ing loosely about, and the sleeves of her 
dirty cotton wrapper tucked up to the 
shoulders and there tied." 

" One morning, when I returned from the 
gardens into which I had been strolling for a 
short time, I entered the Grand Pacha's recep- 
tion room, and there I beheld one of the most 
extraordinary scenes imaginable. It was one 
of those nondescript tableaux to which only a 
Hogarth could have done justice. My feeble 
pen-drawing must necessarily fall very short of 
the original; for there were their Highnesses 
the Princesses, squatted on the carpet amidst a 
whole pHe of trunks, most of which were much 
deeper than carriage imperials — a host of port- 
manteaus and carpet bags of small and large di- 
mensions — jewel cases and immense red leather 
sacks capable of holding from six to eight 
mattresses. They were all attired in filthily 
dirty crumpled muslins, shoeless and stocking 
less, their trousers were tucked up above their 
knees, the sleeves of their paletots pinned up 
above their elbows, their hair hanging loosel^ 
alxmt their shoulders, as rough as a badgers 
back, totally unencumbered with nets or hand- 
kerchiefs, but, pardon me, literally swarming 
with vermin ! no Russian peasants could pos- 
sibly have been more infested with live ani- 
mals. In short, their tout ensemble was even 
more untidy than that of hardworking washer- 
women at the tubs ; nay, almost akiu to Bib 
lingsgate fishwomen at home , for their conver- 
sation in their own vernacular was equally as 
low. They all swore in Arabic at the slaves 
most lustily, banged them about right and left 
with any missile, whether light or heavy, 
which came within their reach." 

The same lady, however, revelled on State 
occasions in rings with diamonds in them 
“ almost as large as the Koh-i-noor since it 
has been cut,” and our fairer readers will 
thank us for this minute description of the 
State dress worn by the second wife on her 
visit to the Sultan's harem : — 

“ Her Highness the Princess Epouse wore a 
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most superb thick white moird-antiqtte silk 
robe, with a long train, trimmed with hand* 
some point Alenqon lace, having rich ruches 
of tulle and pink artificial daisies all around 
it. The body and sleeves were also trimmed 
with silver ribbon and daisies. The bertha 
was composed of rich lace, ribbons, and daisies. 
Her slender waist was encircled with a ceinture 
composed of sapphires and diamonds. On her 
arm she wore diumond bracelets. Around her 
neck was clasped a superb diamond necklace. 
Her head was adorned with a tiara of dia- 
monds, arranged in the shape of Indian wheat, 
the weight of which was very great. An im- 
mense branch, forming a geranium dower in 
full blossom, composed of opals, diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, amethysts, formed the stom- 
acher of her dress. A pink satin Turkish 
cloak, with sleeves and cape, was placed on her 
shoulders. Her face was covered with a rich 
Brussels lace veil, one end of which was placed 
over the head, and the other end crossed over 
’ the mouth and nose, passed round the back of 
the neck, and tucked down behind the cloak. 
Her feet were encased in white silk stockings, 
white satin shoes, richly embroidered with 
coloured silks, pearls, and gold and silver 
thread, with hign gold heels, over which she 
wore a pair of yellow morocco papooshes, 
‘slippers.* In her hand she held a rich pink 
silk parasol, lined with white satin, trimmed 
with a deep silver fringe, with a gold han- 
dle, inlaid with a great variety of precious 
stones. On her fingers were a large yellow 
diamond and a beautiful sapphire ring. Her 
Grand Eunuch held over her nead a handsome 
large pink silk umbrella.” 

Hie odalisques are seldom educated, are iu 
an English woman’s opinion fearfully indeli- 
cate, — though some of this must be set 
down to the cardinal rule of Oriental 
speech — “ Nothing natural can be indeli- 
cate,” — are incessantly intriguing against 
each other and the wives, and are, strange 
to say, hungry for money, of which some of 
them possess large sums. They were kind 
enough to the English governess when they 
understood her, and made her a sort of uni- 
versal referee upon Frankish customs, and 
of course the lower women followed their 
example. Indeed, though Mrs. Lott com- 
I plains repeatedly of her treatment, she re- 
I cords frankly a Little incident which to any 
one acquainted with the East speaks vol- 
umes as to her position. The Heir Appar- 
ent’s head nurse never took a backshish 
without compelling her to accept three- 
fourths,* without assigning her, that is, the 
rank a gouvernante would hold in a Euro- 
pean royal family. Her orders seem latter- 
ly never to have been disobeyed, yet she 
was compelled, as she repeatedly complains, 
to fight lor a European chair, bedstead, 
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and commode, and her impressions before 
and after her frank reception among the 
ladies of the harem were as unfavourable 
as those reoorded in this extract : — 


“ There I was, totally unacquainted with ei- 
ther the Turkish or Arabic tongues ; unaccus- 
tomed to the filthy manners, barbarous cus- 
toms, and disgusting habits of all around me ; 
deprived of every comfort by which I had al- 
ways been surrounded ; shut out from all ra- 
tional society ; hurried here and there, in the 
beat of a scorching African .sun, at a moment’s 
notice ; absolutely living upon nothing else but 
dry bread and a little pigeon or mutton, barely 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. Com- 
pelled to take all my meals but my scanty 
breakfast (a dry roll and cup of coffee) in the 
society of two clownish, disgusting, German 
peasant servants ; lacking the stimulants so es- 
sentially necessary for the preservation of 
health in such a hot climate ; stung almost to 
death with mosquitoes, tormented with flies, 
and surrounded with beings who were breeders 
of vermin; a daily witness of manners the 
most repugnant, nay, revolting, to the delicacy 
of a European female — for often have I seen, 
in the presence of my little Prince, 

“‘A lady of the Harem, not more forward 
than all the rest, 

Well versed in Syren’# arts, it must be con- 
fessed, 

Shuffle off her garments, and let her figure 
stand revealed 

Like that of Venus, who no charms con- 
cealed ! * 

Surrounded by intriguing Arab nurses, who 
not only despised me because I was a Howadji, 
but hated me in their hearts because, as a Eu- 
ropean lady, I insisted upon receiving, and 
most assuredly I did receive, so far as H.H. the 
Viceroy and their H.H. the Princesses, the three 
wives, were concerned, proper respect. The 
bare fact of my being allowed to take prece- 
dence of the inmates of the Harem, even of the 
Ikbals, * favourites,’ galled them to the quick ; 
and there is no doubt but they were at that 
time inwardly resolved to do their utmost to 
render my position as painful as possible, nay, 
even untenable. Then my only companions 
were the ladies of the Harem, whose appear- 
ance I have already described as being totally 
at variance with that glowing my th-like picture 
that Tom Moore gives of retired beauty, so 
erroneously supposed to be caged within the 
precincts of the Abodes of Bliss , in his exqui- 
site poem of Lalla Rookh ; for therein I failed to 
find 


“ * Oh, what a pure and sacred thing 
Is beauty curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 
One only mansion with her light ! ’ 
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They were composed of the old flcbaU , favour- 
ites of Ibraham Pacha, and some of those who 
had ceased to rank as such, or, as the slaves 
emphatically termed it, to please the 4 Baba Ef- 
endimir.' ” 

She rather liked the little Prince, however, 
who had the making of a man in him, ruin- 
ed by early absolutism. No order he nave 
at six years old was ever resisted. He thing 
red-hot coals in slaves’ faces with the most 
perfect impunity, and tore out the lips of 
one of his half-sisters with no consequence 
save a sudden order from his mother that 
the sufferer should kiss the hem of his robe. 
His favourite pursuit was to play at bank- 
ing and drilling the little slaves, two games 
curiously illustrative of the unique position 
occupied by the Pachas of Egypt, the great- 
est merchant princes on the globe. He and 
his sisters ate with gold spoons aud their 
fingers out of a tray, which looked after- 
wards like the tray of remnants carried out 
of a dirty cook-shop. The badness of her 
diet ultimately drove Mrs. Lott out of the 
harem, just as she had become reconciled 
to a position which was, we imagine, not 
without considerable pecuniary profit. The 
impression left by her whole book is that a 
great Asiatic harem is a microcosm of Asia, 
splendour and squalor, luxury and discom- 
fort, adventure and monotony, licence and 
slavery, so inextricably commingled that no 
account ever reveals more than half the 
truth. 


From the Spectator. 

POETICAL SELECTIONS.* 

The strong impulse which almost all peo- 
ple who love poetry, and are not themselves 
poets, feel to select their own selection of 
poems is curious enough. The dislike to 
using the selections of others, even when 
they are as indisputably good as the Golden 
Treasury of Mr. Palgrave, or the Children's 
Garland of Mr. Coventry Patmore, is not 
unlike the dislike to wearing another per- 
son’s coat, or gown, or under-garments. 
Men’s and women’s imaginations weave for 
themselves a sort of poetical vesture that 
suits their own wants and expresses their 
own hearts ; they search in vain in the col- 
lections of others for the poems that strike 
the most musical chord in their own minds, 
and not finding it, they fret and are as un- 

* Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from 
Modern Authors. Sampson Low. 


comfortable as is the body in wearing anoth- 
er person’s dress. Either it will not fit be- 
cause it was meant for persons of different fig- 
ure and height, or if it fits, it will not suit, 
because the worsted or flannel which keeps 
one person in a comfortable glow chafes the 
skin of another into a fever. So it is also 
with the poetical dress of those who do not, 
like poets, make their own, as silkworms 
weave their own cocoons. Teachers can- 
not bear to use another person’s selection 
of poetry, nor even readers to see pieces 
they do not care for, or dislike, extracted 
at great length, while their own private 
treasures are ignored. But the curious 
thing is that though they cannot satisfy 
themselves with other persons' selections, 
they almost always start with the purpose 
of making other persons love their own; 
and in order to do this will even sacrifice to 
some extent that dominant taste of theirs 
which led them to prepare a special selec- 
tion for their separate use. Thus the edi- 
tor of the beautiful selection of poems called, 
somewhat artificially we think, Poems of the 
Inner Life , admits that he has included a 
number which he woiild not otherwise have 
included, and excluded of course in conse- 
quence some of his own more special favour- 
ites, on the false idea of being catholic. 

“ I have purposely avoided applying any 
very rigia personal test, that might make 
the whole contents of the volume too close- 
ly conformable to my own especial taste 
and feeling.” In other words, he has pur- 
posely avoided applying strictly the only 
principle of unity that he had to apply. If 
he were to include all poems to which a cul- 
tivated taste could assign a real merit bear- 
ing on spiritual thoughts and feelings, his 
collection would have been made, we sup- 
pose, in ten thick volumes instead of one 
thin one. The only sort of sitting princi- 
ple he had to apply was the sieve of pereon- 
al liking, — ana he feared to apply it 
thoroughly, lest it should result in not gain- 
ing the wide suffrage for his book which he 
desired. That is, he included 9omc poems be 
did not very much care for, as a sort of bait 
to people who do not care very much for his 
own favourites to read them and learn to like 
them. “ You shall have this dirge of Felicia 
Hemans’,” we can imagine him saying to 
himself, “ which is, however, not really very 
good, as a tribute to your own private pre- 
judices, in order that it may inspire yoo 
with some respect for the editor’s taste, and 
so lead you to admire this one of Henry 
Vaughan’s, which I myself enjoy above 
everything." We must say we think the 
editor has made a mistake in a selection of 
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this sort in not applying rigidly the only 
test he had to apply. It was not as if the 
volume were meant for use in religious ser- 
vices. Then no doubt a much more ex- 
ternal test — the test of general acceptance 
— would have been legitimate. But such 
selections as these exist in abundance, and 
the only raison d'etre of a new one, is the 
existence of a new intensity of personal 
love for the poems it includes. It is most 
likely that “ K. C. J.” has not only sacri- 
ficed his own judgment wherever he has 
included a poem as a bait to the popular 
taste which he did not himself particularly 
admire, but done so without succeeding in 
netting so many admirers for his book as 
he would otherwise have had. However, 
the selection is unquestionably a fine one, 
and includes many poems that are not 
familiar to ordinary English readers. As a 
matter of course, the present reviewer 
resents the inclusion of some, and feels pro- 
foundly how much better the space would 
have been occupied by others that are neg- 
lected; but there are none without some 
beauty, and a large number, if not most of 
them, are really fine poems. Here is one 
little known to the English public, and with 
a dash of mysticism in it, but which has 
always struck us as worthy of a poet of the 
first order. It is by the late Mr. W. C. 
Boecoe : — 


“ Symbols op Victory. 

u Yellow leaves on the ash-tree, 

Soft glory in the air, 

And the streaming radiance of sunshine, 
On the leaden clouds over there. 

"At- a window a child's mouth smiling, 
Overhung with tearful eye s 
At the flying rainy landscape 
And the 6udden opening skies. 

M Angels hanging from heaven, 

A whisper in dying ears, 

And the promise of great salvation 
Shining on mortal fears. 

“ A dying man on his pillow 

Whose white soul ned to his face, 

Puts on her garment of joyfulness 
And stretcher to Death's embrace. 

“ Passion, rapture, and blindness, 
Yearning, aching, and fears, 

And faith and duty gazing 

With steadfast eyes upon tears. 

" I see, or the glory blinds me 
Of a soul divinely fair, 

Peace after great tribulation, 

And victory hung in the air/' 
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We should add that the volume is beau- 
tifully printed, and that the little ornamen- 
tal vignettes at the close of the poems are 
full of grace and spirit. 


From the Saturday Review, 13 Jan. 

AMERICAN SYMPATHIES. 

We have lately been favoured with sev- 
eral expositions of the sentiments with which 
Americans generally regard the nations 
of the Old World. In the last number of 
the Fortnightly Review , Mr. Conway has 
given a curious picture of their view of the 
relative merits of France and England. 
The result at which he arrives cannot be 
called satisfactory. The Americans might, 
he says, be forced into a war in order to 
turn the French out of Mexico; but it would 
be a war to which the whole current of 
popular sentiment would be opposed. On the 
other hand, should any circumstances pro- 
voke a war with England, they would go 
into it with enthusiasm. It would gratify the 
whole body of the nation, with the excep- 
tion of that class — insignificant in number 
in all countries — whose policy is dictated 
rather by reason than by passion. The great 
majority would snatch, with unmixed pleas- 
ure, at any pretext for fighting and, ifpossible, 
humiliating England. This amiable temper 
has of course been aggravated, and in some 
classes produced, by our attitude in the late 
contest Whatever ground they may have 
had for the belief, Americans undoubtedly 
did believe that Englishmen all but unani- 
mously rejoiced in the dangers of the great 
Republic, gloated over their misfortunes, 
ana were generally convinced that those 
misfortunes were only a righteous punish- 
ment for their manifold shortcomings. It 
might have been more Christian to forgive 
such feelings, supposing them to have exist- 
ed, but it was certainly more natural to re- 
taliate them. And, whether right or wrong, 
we must be prepared for the simple fact, 
that a good many grudges have been accu - 1 
mulated against this country in the last 
few years, which our scrupulous neutrality 
was unable to avert, and which Americans 
would be only too glad to satisfy before tjiey 
have had time to die out. At the same time, 
a similar contrast between France and 
England had been familiar to the popular 
mind in America long before the war. 
There was a certain vein of sentiment, 
which was worked principally to obtain ma- 
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terials for after-dinner speeches, about 
Englishmen and Americans being of the 
same blood, haying a common interest in 
Shakspeare and Bacon, and both enjoying 
the right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus , 
and other themes of conventional oratory. 
But this was chiefly confined to the most 
educated classes ; and there was very little 
cordiality wasted by the masses upon this 
Transatlantic affections. There are certain 
very obvious reasons which go to explain 
this unpleasant tendency to set us down as 
the least favoured nation, and which are 
worth notice as illustrating the value of the 
judgments passed by different countries upon 
each other. 

An American writer has said that when two 
people are talking together there are really 
six people concerned in the dialogue. In 
the first place, there are the true A. and B. 
wh# are conversing ; then there is the hypo- 
thetical A., who exists only in A.’s own 
imagination, and the very different A., who 
exists only in the imagination of B. Adding 
two similar duplicates of B., we get the 
whole number of six. This, which holds 
true of individuals, is still more conspicu- 
ously true in the relations of different na- 
tions. For the imaginary being, who stands 
for a whole people to the mind either of 
one of his component units or to one of 
the other race, has fewer features of the 
original than our mental picture of another 
man. The John Bull who stands to many 
foreigners, and even to some Englishmen, 
a9 the concrete embodiment of our peculi- 
arities is derived from an almost extinct va- 
riety of a breed which was never numer- 
ous ; and the mere habit of representing a 
nation by such an imaginary type is in itself 
misleading. It is one reason why people 
constantly forget what a very large number 
thirty million is, and consequently what a 
wonderful variety of circumstances and 
characters are certain to be included in 
thirty millions of human beings. A whole 
nation can be thus lumped together, and be 
made a much more convenient butt for in- 
sult and resentment, and can have all sorts 
of evil motives and passions attributed to it 
with much more facility, than if one really 
remembered to what a very complex set of 
phenomena the word “ nation ” corresponds. 
Thus the Americans keep a kind of dummy, 
which combines all the real and supposed 
demerits of three generations of English- 
men. When Mr. Quito wished to give some 
vent to his dislike of Kit Nubbles, he select- 
ed an old figure-head with some vague re- 
semblance to Mr. Nubbles’ features, and in 
his leisure moments belaboured it with a po- 


ker, drove nails into its eyes, and otherwise 
expressed the sentiments with which the 
original inspired him. Every American 
stump orator keeps in his repertory some 
such hideous image, to be assaulted in pub- 
lic as the representative of England. It is 
easy to discover the materials from which 
this misshapen doll has been patched up. 
They are the products of all the passions 
that have been excited during tne last 
ninety years. Every quarrel has brought 
its additional touches of ugliness to the pic- 
ture. England has served of necessity to 
round every period about military glory or 
about national independence — two topics 
which no nation can do without Perhaps 
we never oppressed the Americans very 
badly, and they never beat us very glori- 
ously; but if you have not got a Waterloo 
and a Duke of Wellington, a New Orleans 
and a General Jackson must serve the turn; 
and if there is no Alba to denounce, George 
III. sounds just as well in a popular oration. 
Hence a good framework was made for the 
popular dummy out of a mixture of the bru- 
tal oppressor qnd the defeated enemy. As 
the efforts of American diplomacy could 
not often be directed against anybody else, 
a number of touches were easily supplied 
from the Continental fancy portraits of per- 
fidious Albion. The effect of the whole was 
heightened by the contributions of imported 
Irish artists, whose powers of imagination 
have been signally exerted in delineations 
of the Saxon oppressor. And it is not won- 
derful if, on tne whole, the John Bull of 
English admirers of themselves was repre- 
sented by a very hideous and appalling 
scarecrow on the other side of the Atlantic. 
When a half-educated American spoke of 
England, he really spoke of the figure pro- 
jected upon his imagination by the accumu- 
lated abuse and irritation of all the quarrels 
in which his national pride had been con- 
cerned. And the constant intercourse and 
identity of language of the two countries 
kept its colouring bright. The equally ima- 
ginary Frenchman was necessarily depicted 
m much less lively colours. There had been 
comparatively no friction between the two 
countries to produce such an explosion of 
vituperative eloquence. France stood in the 
background behind England, and, chiefly 
in compliance with the necessities of art, 
was made to serve as a foil to our manifold 
atrocities. It is always pleasant to talk of 
national gratitude and traditionary alliances, 
if only as an oratorical relief to a mo- 
notony of denunciation ; and it is especially 
pleasant when there is no prospect of the 
gratitude being severely tested. Gratitude is 
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generally out of place in any question of in- 
ternational policy, because it is generally the 
duty of a nation to act entirely with a view to 
its own interests, and because there is a toler- 
able certainty that its neighbours have done 
the same. We are apt in this, as in other 
cases, to be misled by a false analogy with the 
relations. It is desirable prvma Jucie to return 
a good service done by one man to another, 
because there is at least a presumption of 
its having been prompted by goodwill. But, 
as between nations, no such presumption 
exists. Nothing can be plainer than that 
France helped America in the War of In- 
dependence, exclusively with a view to in- 
juring England. She had not the slightest 
intention of founding a great republic, and if 
her statesmen could nave foreseen the reac- 
tion upon their own system, they would prob- 
ably have done the colonies no service, even 
at the price of doing us no harm. It was, 
therefore absurd to set up any claim for 
gratitude, as, indeed, Washington very 
sensibly and emphatically remarked. But 
there was so much pleasure in dilating 
on the heroic Lafayette and on generous 
national sympathies and hereditary allian- 
ces, that such a claim was, in fact, very ef- 
fectually established. The French had such 
a hold upon the sympathies of the demo- 
cratic party that, even after acts of warfare 
had been committed, the two nations con- 
trived to remain at peace ; whereas Eng- 
land was forced into the second war, even 
after the most substantial grounds of quar- 
rel had been removed. There is another 
rather curious point about this sentiment 
Such men as Jefferson continued to the des- 
potism of Napoleon the sympathy which 
they had originally given to the revolution- 
ists as apostles of popular authority. This 
'seems to imply the existence of an instinct 
which still contributes to the preference of 
France over England. The portraits of the 
“ bloated aristocrat 99 are principally drawn 
from English society. The democratic sen- 
timent is stimulated more by a hatred of 
privileg* d classes than by a dislike to strong 
central power; and perhaps the English 
House of Peers may be a greater mystery 
of iniquity to the popular American mind 
than even the Napoleonic absolutism. But 
this is doubtless a secondary consideration ; 
for it comes to much the same thing to a 
stump orator whether he denounces the peo- 
ple as slaves to a brutal despot or as minions 
of a corrupt aristocracy. Distinctions of such 
a refined nature about nations so far off are 
not worth considering. 

The mainspring for the partiality for 


France is probably, therefore, the reaction 
from the hatred to England. The popular 
instinct imitates a Machiavellian policy, in 
seeking for an ally against its most obnox- 
ious adversary. We have the honour of 
appearing in the diabolic character, whilst 
France stands dimly hovering behind us in 
a semi-angelic attitude. During the late 
war, indeed, when France and England 
were for the time partners in villany, Rus- 
sia was introduced as the happy contrast, and 
certain delicate flirtations snowed that Ame- 
ricans could swallow a good strong dose of 
despotism if it intervened on thev right side. 
But the tendency to restore to France its 
ancient standing is evident. One man may, 
we know, steal a horse, when another may 
not look over a gate. And France is allowed 
for a time to lay a hand upon Mexico, when 
England would have been very summarily 
sent to the right-about. If England, as Mr. 
Conway says, had been the unlu ky intrud- 
er, we should have been at war before this 
time. As it is, our cousins are content 
with carefully storing up all our omissions 
and commissions, with a view to future pos- 
sibilities, whilst they are only too anxious to 
forgive and forget all that our troublesome 
neighbour may have done, if he will just 
keep his hands off in future. 

That the prevalence of such sentiments 
is dangerous, and might at any moment be- 
come a serious calamity, is undeniable. 
Meanwhile, there is one comfort. There is 
a very wide difference between lashing 
your whipping-post at home, and actually 
canning out your benevolent intentions 
against the nation of which he is the repre- 
sentative. When war becomes a contingen- 
cy seriously contemplated, instead of a mere 
threat, a more genuine likeness sometimes 
comes out behind the conventional carica- 
ture. We look a little more carefully at 
our antagonist, and take his measure with 
some reference, though often a very vague 
reference, to facts. It is thus a longer way 
than we sometimes think from the prejudi- 
ces of a nation to its expression of those pre- 
judices by actual force of arms. No people 
is really quite foolish and wicked enough to 
go to war with another merely because 
it has taken a dislike to it. On the contra- 
ry, the most violent hostility of spirit is far 
less important than a very trifling cause of 
jealousy, although it makes much more 
noise. The fact is, that we exaggerate the 
space which we occupy in the minds of a 
foreign nation. Nine out of ten of the 
statements we hear about them refer to 
their sentiments about ourselves, and we 
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insensibly come to imagine that nine oat of 
ten of their thoughts nave reference to the 
same subject ; whereas the number of peo- 
ple in any country who have even an effec- 
tual belief in the existence of other human 
beings beyond their own frontiers is not 
great, and the number who possess any 
vivid conception of them is smaller still. 
As population increases in the more remote | 
Amencan States which have little contact 
with the Europeans, there will be a larger j 
proportion of men who simply care nothing 
for foreign politics. And, if it would be rash 
to hope that they will ever substitute a less | 
hideous and distorted image for their pres- 
ent ideal Englishman, they will at least be- 
come more inclined to let it alone, and 
grow tired of abusing their playthiug. No 
doubt any wound indicted upon the nation- 
al vanity, in its present state, would be more 
than usually apt to fester ; but, if special 
causes of irritation do not turn up, the dan- 
ger will probably tend to diminish rapidly. 


From the Saturday Review. 

LUCKY FRIENDS. 

If Rochefoucauld's celebrated maxim, 
that the misfortunes of our friends are 
never entirely disagreeable to us, be true, 
it is an obvious corollary that rare and 
peculiar good fortune on the part of the 
same friends is never wholly satisfactory to 
us. It is of no use complaining of the 
manifest cynicism of remarks of this kind. 
They are cynical inasmuch as they draw at- 
tention to a very ugly and unamiable side 
of human nature. The only question worth 
discussing is whether that ugly side exists. 
If it is all pure calumny, if the average of 
men are free from all taint and suspicion of 
selfishness and meaness, then to concoct 
terse epigrams which ascribe these qualities 
generally to mankind is doubtless a very 
unworthy occupation. It is highly probable 
that such epigrams would be far less fre- 
quent if they were utterly absurd and 
purposeless. And it is worth considering 
whether those who are for ever drawing 
sublime and angelic pictures of human na- 
ture, declaring as a great statesman re- 
cently did — and with about the same 
amount of sincerity and point — that they 
at least are on the side of the angels, are 
really so usefully and honourably employed 
as they would have us think. It may be 
very noble, and to some people very com- 


forting, to dwell in a general way exclu- 
sively, on the brighter qualities of the hu- 
man heart; but the man whose wife has 
just bolted with his bosom friend may be ex- 
cused if he maintains that there is a time 
for all things, and that a goody philosophy 
is not the thing for him at that particular 
moment On the contrary, his temporary 
tastes lie exactly in the opposite direction. 
He wants a philosophy which, without 
being palpably untrue, shall represent hu- 
man nature in a rather odious light He is 
immovably convinced that it deserves to be 
so represented. It is true he is angry, and 
disposed to generalize, and to call “all" 
men knaves and traitors when he should 
have said only “ some.” But who can won- 
der at this under the circumstances ? The 
two specimens of the human species with 
whom he was most nearly related, and in 
whom he placed most trust, have unscru- 
pulously deceived and betrayed him. Go 
and talk amiable moonshine to him, and he 
cannot but think you either a fool or an im- 
postor. He may be very unphilosophical, 
Dut so are you. He ignores one set of 
facts; you ignore another set. He says 
men are liars and humbugs ; you simper out 
that this sweeping condemnation of man- 
kind is quite areadful, that no man is ao 
bad as not to have some good in him, and 
that the good, the noble, the generous is 
what we should fix our eyes upon. He 
probably meets your sugary platitudes with 
a few trenchant epigrams which men of 
talent have made expressly to be used on 
occasions of this sort. The enunciation of 
these biting truths is a delicious relief to 
him. As Caligula wished for a humanity 
with one neck which he might luxuriously 
twist at his leisure, so the furious husband 
longs to say something that will pierce and 
slay and scarify all men (and all women, too, 
for the matter of that) with one fell epigram. 
Compact cynical remarks like those of Roche- 
foucauld are exactly what he wants. And 
wljen you object to his free use of them, yoa 
are likely to be losing your pains unless you 
can prove that he had no wife, that she did 
not run away from him, and that his best 
friend did not take her. That is to say, un- 
less you expunge from existence certain 
manifest notorious facts known to you and 
to him and all the world, it is idle to ex- 
claim against that peculiar class of aphorisms 
which collect and condense these facts into 
a small compass fit for daily use. 

As regards the particular specimen of 
cynical remark with which we started — 
namely, that men generally do not like to 
see very great ana, as they think, unde- 
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served good luck befall their friends — we 
consider it to be, with proper limitations, in- 
disputably true. We say distinctly 44 good 
lucK,* not honest success in life won by 
hard meritorious effect. Most men are 
generous enough not to envy the latter, or 
wise enough to keep their feelings veiw 
quiet if they do. But those rich windfalls 
which occasionally hoist a rather dull apa- 
thetic man several, degrees above his hard- 
working companions are seldom seen with- 
out dislike, or mentioned without a sneer. 
For instance, the inducing an heiress to 
marry you is always more or less resented 
— more rather than less. All rivalry and 
.wounded vanity apart, when Jones suc- 
ceeds in doing this, it is regarded by Smith 
and Brown and Robinson as a very ques- 
tionable, not to say shabby, transaction. 
They may never have seen the girl She 
may have been Jones’s cousin with whom 
he played when they were children down 
in the country. There was never the re- 
motest chance that they could have won 
her. Still, what was there in Jones that 
she should go and marry him ? He was 

{ ducked at College, and had stuck hopeless- 
y fast at the Bar ; and now the fellow is 
putting up for. the county, and is safe, 
through the influence of his wife’s property, 
to get in. It shows — what somebody in- 
deed had remarked before — that Jones 
was not the easy good fellow he appeared 
to be, but that at bottom there was some- 
thing of the sneak in him. It is true that 
poor Jones all this time is doing his very 
utmost to conciliate his old friends, and in- 
duce them to forgive him his good luck. 
But they can only half do it even when 
they try hard, which they do not often do. 
He declares there shall be no change in 
his old relations with them, that they must 
all come down in September for the shoot- 
ing, and that they will all be jollier than 
ever. He is a deluded man, and finds it 
out in time. Shooting, indeed I when 
Robinson’s tailor will not be induced to 
trust him for another shooting-coat, and 
Brown would have to appear with his old 
muzzler-loader among the breech-loading 
swells ne would be sure to meet at Jones’s. 
The latter hinted there were plenty of 
guns; but that only showed his natural 
want of delicacy, which wealth had in- 
creased. And even if they do manage to 
get over their sulks, and go down to be in- 
troduced to Jones’s wife, it is in a grim, 
defiant humour, and with the set determi- 
nation not to be pleased. Brown confides 
to the sympathetic ear of Robinson that, 


as for Mrs. Jones, he (Brown) would not 
have her for all her money ten times over. 
Robinson declares he was just going to say 
the very same thing. They both agree that 
Jones has grown aeteetably conceited and 
bumptious, and notice that, with all his 
riches, he was odiously mean. The wine 
could be drunk by no man who valued his 
health, and there was not a horse in the 
stables fit to be ridden. And the company, 
too; did any one ever see such a set of 
pompous, empty-headed dullards ? The 
whom place also, it was found, had an air 
of ceremony and buckram which was very 
offensive. When it was hinted that Mr* 
Jones — who, however, was very meek, and 
said nothing about it — preferred that pipes 
and tobacco should be confined as mnch as 
possible to the billiard and smoking-rooms, 
Brown shrugged his shoulders, and hoped 
something terrible might befall him before 
he would be henpecked in that way. 

Of course, the forms of luck are as vari- 
ous as the men who get shares of it. Per- 
haps, in the above instance, we have ad- 
verted to the most unpopular form of alL 
The essence of unpopular luck is that it 
shall be considerable, and apparently all 
but entirely undeserved. For this reason 
the hymeneal type is exceptionally odious. 
Still the popular taste is not any more con- 
sistent in this than it is in a number of other 
cases. Some forms of luck are, as it were, 
privileged. If you are the son of a bishop 
or the nephew of a Lord Chancellor, it is 
considered to be quite in the order of na>- 
ture that several fat things should sooner or 
later fall to you. You would be rather 
pitied than otherwise if they did not. And 
yet to be a bishop’s son, or even to be a 
bishop yourself, is not much less a freak of 
good fortune than to succeed in carrying 
off an heiress. There is a certain flunkmess 
about both. No man by dint of steady inr 
dustry and self-denial can make himself a 
bishop's son, and it is by no means certain 
that those virtues will always make him a 
bishop. Certain qualities are dpubtless 
necessary to ensure either matrimonial or 
episcopal luck. It has been said, as regards 
the first, that three things are needed, 
namely, opportunity, importunity, and pro- 
pinquity ; these three, but the greatest of 
these is opportunity. Opportunity — that 
is the lucky element which nothing will 
replace, and which men find it so hard to 
forgive. Yet it cannot be denied that in 
the captivation of a mitre, as compared with 
the captivation of an heiress, opportunity is 
less, and importunity and the persevering 
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virtues are more. Hence, possibly, the less 
objectionable character which the former 
kind of success generally bears. 

We by no means wish to maintain that a 
lucky man’s Mends are always envious, and 
that he always bears his honours with due 
meekness. Such a view would imply igno- 
rance both of the world and of human na- 
ture. But we do maintain that the lucky 
man has very often much harder measure 
dealt to him than he would have if he were 
not lucky. His foibles are put under a 
microscope, and his virtues are ignored or 
taken for granted without thanks. He 
must not only come up to, he must exceed, 
the ordinary standard, to be pardoned at 
alL If he is inclined to be generous and 
open-handed, people say 44 And so he ought 
to be, he has got plenty.” If he is the 
least bit stingy, he is pronounced to be a 
Shylock at once. Two things contribute to 
create this injustice. It is probable that 
the lucky man, before his luck, was a needy 
man. His small means had caused his 
wants to be few, which he prudently and 
thriftily gratified. A sudden change of 
circumstances will not always induce a cor- 
responding change of habits. He had been 
careful and saving all his life, and he finds 
it hard, even undesirable, to become lavish 
and careless in a moment. It is true he 
can now throw away a guinea with less 
privation than he could before spend a 
shilling; and his friends know this rather 
better than he does, and probably, in their 
own minds, substitute for his disposable 
guinea a five-pound note. Still, his long 
intimacy with the value of shillings has made 
him loth to part with them, not necessarily 
from niggardliness, but from habit and old 
association. All this is set down to unmiti- 
gated meanness and poverty of soul. The 
history of commercial success is full of in- 
stances of men who found no difficulty in 
giving thousands to any good and worthy 
object, and who yet looked after small ex- 
penses with the assiduity of a spinster living 
on an annuity. Again, the needy friends 
of a rich man are very apt to come to most 
erroneous and preposterous conclusions re- 
, speeting the extent of his wealth. Con- 
trasting their few hundreds with the many 
thousands he is supposed to have, compar- 
ing their solitary general servant with his 
staff of domestics, they regard his pocket 
as practically bottomless. They forget, or 
they do not know, that a rise in station 
very generally brings with it a more than 
corresponding rise in the demands made 
upon one. They look only at the big 


puree ; they ignore the numbers who are 
aspiring to empty it. 

Our moral is very high-toned and stoical, 
just suited to the cold weather. It is, that; 
what is commonly called luck is very often 
not lucky or desirable at all, and that many' 
a man has had occasion to rue the day' 
(whether he did rue it, or not, is another 
matter) when an unexpected windfall made 
him the object of more or less envy. The 
loss of simplicity and quiet joys and tender 
unostentatious friendships is ill-replaced by 
buckram and state and hollow acquaint- 
anceships. Of course these beautiful moral 
reflections will never make any man refuse 
a fortune when it comes in his way. But 
they may perhaps induce him to bear his 
lot more cheerfully when, as is the general 
case, a fortune is altogether out of his way. 


From the Saturday Review. 

CURZON’S MONASTERIES OF THE 
LEVANT.* 

We are glad to see a new edition of Mr. 
Curzon’s very interesting book of travels. 
It first appeared nearly twenty years ago, 
and few of the innumerable band of writers 
who have since given us their impressions 
of the same regions have at all rivalled 
its merits. This is partly due to the fact 
that the East, like other quarters of the 
globe, is being gradually spoilt. It has lost 
much of the glofs and freshness which it 
still retained when Mr. Curzon first trav- 
elled there in 1888. Pashas, and drago- 
mans, and chiaouses, and the other dramatis 
persona of the Eastern traveller have some- 
how become vulgarized, whether from ac- 
tual degeneration on their part, or from the 
circumstance that they no longer have the 
charms of novelty to Europeans. They 
have fallen off as the Red Indian has done, 
though we cannot say whether the deterio- 
ration is due, in his case, to an acquired 
taste for whiskey, or to a growing familiarity 
which destroys romance, or simply to earlier 
historians having lied enormously. But 
the subject-matter of much of Mr. Curzon’s 
book was tolerably hackneyed, even at the 
time of his writing. Its success was due 
much more to the style of the writer than 
to the out-of-the-way places which he de- 

* Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. By 
the Hon. Robert Canon, Junior. Fifth Edition. 
London: John Murray. 1861. 
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scribed. The secret of this success is worth high. Mr. Curzon rode a more intelligible 
notice. Very few travellers have the pow- hobby than this, and one with which most 
er of giving dramatic unity to their works, educated men to some degree sympathize. 
They fancy that mere geographical con- The search for old books is kuown to have 
tinuity supplies a sufficient thread upon a specific power over some minds ; and the 
which to string their remarks. A traveller chase of MSS. is a specially exciting branch 
not unfrequently has the audacity to pub- of this most absorbing employment. Some 
lish his diary, and expect the public to cynics might possibly allege that there are 
swallow it raw. The only connecting link already books enough in the world, and 
between his pages is the fact that he was that if one had been apparently over- 
each morning at the place where he left whelmed in oblivion it was a pity to try to 
off the evening before. And when the in- resuscitate it Without troubling ourselves 
cidents are extremely similar, without be- to discover new MSS. we have, they would 
ing absolutely identical, the work becomes urge, various readings enough already, 
about as entertaining as a cruiser’s log. For the purposes of this book, however, 
There is more than one book descriptive we may take for granted that it was right 
of very important travels in Africa which that the treasures of the Levantine monas- 
comes under this head. One day, perhaps, teries should be ransacked ; and, at any 
you are introduced to a black greasy chief rate, we are carried away by Mr. Curzon’s 
with a pat of butter on his head, and the enthusiasm. Thus, in the monastery of 
next to a blacker and greasier chief with- Pantocratoras, he finds 44 the melancholy 
out a pat of butter ; but under the shape remains of a once celebrated library ” : — 
of a book there really lurks a mere directs This [he gays] ^ a digma , 9pectacle fe, r a 
17 to a particular senes of savage tribes. <j evout i over 0 f 0 id books — a sort of biblical 
The great art of writing a good book of knight-errant as I then considered myself, who 
travels consists in finding such a principle had entered on the perilous adventure of Mount 
of coherence as may counteract its tendency Athos, to rescue from the thraldom of ignorant 
to run to mere diary. Sometimes the na- monks those fair vellum volumes, with their 
ture of the adventures described is sufficient bright illuminations and velvet drosses, and 
to do this spontaneously. At others it may jewelled clasps, which for so many centuries 
be found in the light thrown upon some bad lam imprisoned m then- dark monastic dun- 
scientific theory, or upon the manners and ^ oona ' 

customs of the natives, or the natural histo- The library in question, including above 
ry of the country : or, as in the case of a hundred ancient manuscripts, was lying 
Lothen, in a study of the effect of the on the floor of a room amongst the rubbish 
external circumstances upon the traveller’s that had fallen from the upper story, 
own mind. This amounts to saving that it Some of the books were “fine large folios.” 
is an excellent thing for a traveller to have Unluckily, the monks told Mr. Curzon that 
a hobby. It does not matter what his the beams which supported the floor had 
special enthusiasm is ; so long at least as it become quite rotten and unsafe ; so that, as 
is one which may be gratified in the coun- he says, a complete trap was laid for a 
try, and he is not mad about mediaeval bookish enthusiast. He tried in vain to 
architecture in America, or a theorist on creep along close to the wall, with the 
glaciers in the Arabian desert. If, how- beams cracking audibly beneath his feet, 
ever, the journey is, as it should be, under* At length he got a long rod, and proceeded 
taken in pursuit of the hobby, there is no to fish for the desired prey. With some 
danger of this curious infelicity; and a toil, he got hold of a fine double-columned fo- 
man has only to give himself up to his en- lio 44 of most venerable antiquity.” But alas ! 
tbusiasm unreservedly to be pretty sure of the rains had washed the outer leaves quite 
infecting his readers for the time. A paper clean, and the pages were consolidated into 
was contributed to one of the numbers of a concrete, which, on an attempt to open 
Vacation Tourists by a gentleman whose them, broke off short like biscuit. It was 
one passion was for seeing big trees, irre- merely the mummy of a manuscript. We feel 
spectively of any ulterior considerations, for Mr. Curzon when, as he tells us, he arose 
Probably very few of his readers would and vented his sorrow and indignation in a 
sympathise with him at the outset ; but it long oration, the effect of which was weak- 
was impossible to avoid falling in with his ened by the circumstance that none of his au- 
humour after a few pages, anxiously ac- dience understood his language. Still more 
companying an expedition after a reported irritating were his adventures in the great 
giant, and being temporarily disappointed monastery of Meteara. Albania being at this 
when it turned out to be only $00 feet time in a disturbed state, he had no little 
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difficulty in arriving there at all. He got a 
mandate from a Turkish vizir, ordering him 
an escort of soldiers, addressed to the com- 
mander of troops at a place called Mezzovo. 
Arrived at Mezzovo, he delivered the docu- 
ment to the most prominent inhabitant he 
could find, who happened to be the chief of 
the robbers instead of the soldiers. This 
gentleman, however, luckily saw the joke, 
and gave Mr. Curzon a letter to his subor- 
dinate robbers, which turned out to be more J 
useful than the other, as robbers were consid- i 
erably more plentiful than soldiers in those j 
parts. Accompanied by half a dozen thieves, i 
or perhaps it would be fairer to call them 
guerillas, he reached the monastery, which . 
is situated upon a lofty rock, and which he j 
entered by being made up into a parcel 
and wound up by a windlass and a long ' 
rope. And here he found two manuscripts j 
of the Gospeb, the bare recollection of 
which makes his mouth water. He speaks | 
of them with the raptures which only the 
assiduous book-hunter can appreciate. ! 
They were gorgeous within and without ; ' 
one was full of miniatures in excellent j 
preservation, with the exception of an in- 
itial, which “some ancient slaver'* had 
smeared with a wet finger ; the other was 
bound in silver filigree, which showed 
that it must have belonged to some royal 
personage. The head of the monastery 
agreed to sell them, and Mr. Curzon cheer- 
fully paid down a sum of money which left 
him just enough to return to Corfu. But 
the cup was destined to be dashed from his 
lips. He was just ready to be lowered 
again to the earth, when a discussion arose 
as to the distribution of the plunder. The 
a villain of a librarian swore that he would 
have half.** And the upshot of a long dis- 
cussion was that, as the monks could not 
agree how the price was to be shared, they 
resolved not to sell the volumes. After sadly 
turning over the leaves for the last time, he 
was let down by the rope to “ his affection- 
ate thieves.” So touching was the expres- 
sion of Mr. Curzon’s despair, that the 
thieves immediately set about storming the 
monaster)% with a view to recovering the 
MSS.; and Mr. Curzon, with great diffi- 
culty, and with “a great exercise of for- 
bearance,” managed to call them off. We 
do not decide the point raised, as to whether 
the refusal of a set of monks to sell their 
treasures at a fair price would have justified 
him in storming the monastery and throw- 
ing the librarian over the rocks. Probablv 
it would have been allowable from a high 
moral point of view, but it might have 
raised difficulties in negotiating with the 


| next monastery. Against these failures 
| there are to be set a sufficient number of 
I successes to give the impression that Mr. 

| Curzon bad, on the whole, very good sport 
| among the books. Later explorers, and 
| especially Tischendorf, have since followed 
i upon Mr. Curzon’s traces ; and t h e r e is 
probably little left for discovery. 

There is, however, something curious and 
interesting about the lives of the monks 
whom he describes ; and, were it not that 
travellers in general seem to follow in each 
other’s footsteps, with a scrupulosity almost 
amounting to religious observance, more 
people would have made acquaintance with 
these singular living relics of distant epochs. 
In Mr. Curzon’s pages they form a pleasant 
and appropriate oackground to the picture 
of the enthusiastic book-hunter. They are, 
amongst men, much what their ancient 
manuscripts are amongst books. They are 
dozing quietly in their queer Sleepy Hollow 
of a Mount At bos, with their manuscripts 
quietly decaying beside them. One of the 
most characteristic figures in Mr # . Curzon’s 
book is the monk he met at Xeropotamo, 
whom he describes as a magnificent-looking 
man of thirty or thirty-five, with large eyes 
and long black hair and beard. He had 
been brought to Mount Athos in his infancy, 
his parents having been massacred in some 
disturbance, he did not Exactly know where. 
He had never seen a woman, and was par- 
ticularly anxious to learn what they looked 
like. He seems to have imagined that they 
all exactly resembled the stiff, hard-featured 
pictures of the Holy Virgin which hang in 
every Greek church, and which were his 
only available source of information. He was 
greatly interested to hear that women were 
noj only different from these pictures, but 
that they even differed considerably from 
one another in appearance, manners, and 
understanding. The country where it is 
possible still to find a specimen of such 
a singular phase of human nature must be 
worth visiting ; and, although Mr. Curzon’s 
accounts of the monasteries of the Holy 
Land, of Egypt, and Albania are all 
interesting, his most finished picture is that 
of this little backwater which as yet has 
been undisturbed by anv eddies from the 
main current of the world. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we may anticipate that before long 
Mr. Cook’s tourists will be taken in trips to 
Mount Athos, when we fear that the monks 
will be in danger of sophistication, and, if 
they don’t learn to value manuscripts more 
highly, will possibly be unable to keep out 
the obtrusive female sex, which at Mr. 
Corson’s visit was represented by one cat. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 

1. Narrative of an Expedition to the Zam- 
besi and i's Tributaries, and o f the Discov- 
ery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa , 1858- 
1864. By .David and Charles Living- 
stone. London. 1865. 

3. Despatches of Dr. David Livingstone to U. 
M. Principal Secretary of State for For- 
eign A ffairs . 

8. Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa. By David Livingstone, 
LL.D., D.C.L. London, 1857. 

4. Memoir of Bishop Mackenzie. By Har- 
vey Goodwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. Lon- 
don, 1864. 

5. Journals of the Royal Geographical Socie- 
* 9 - 

The nineteenth century will be for ever 
memorable in the annals of African discov- 
ery. The mystery which for ages had 
hong over the interior of the great conti- 
nent has been in a great measure dispelled. 
Equatorial Africa especially no longer ap- 
pears as a blank in our maps. Many of its 
countries and political divisions have been 
laid down with tolerable certainty, and the 
positions of some of its rivers and moun- 
tains partially defined ; but the great lake 
discoveries more than any other have excit- 
ed the wonder and admiration of Europe. 
All our preconceived ideas of the interior 
of the great continent have been reversed ; 
for regions which were supposed to be a 
scene of everlasting drought, under the per- 
petual, unclouded blaze of a vertical sun, 
have been found to be refreshed with con- 
stant showers, irrigated by perennial 
streams, and teeming with inhabitants. The 
further discovery of stupendous mountains 
crowned with eternal snow, within a short 
distance of the equator, added greatly to 
the surprise of geographers ; and as a cli- 
max to an unexampled series of brilliant 
discoveries, the Nile was confidently said to 
have at last revealed its mysterious foun- 
tains, and the secret of ages to be disclosed. 

These important geographical discover- 
ies have chiefly been made from the eastern 
coast. The missionaries Krapf and Reb- 
mann, whose station was at Mombas, a few 
leagues to the east of Zanzibar, although 
they did not greatly enlarge our knowledge 
of the interior, yet were the precursors of 
Burton and Speke in those more extensive 
explorations, the results of which have so 
honourably distinguished their names. Dr. 
Livingstone, operating in a different re- 
gion, but on the same side of the continent, 
has contributed in a very considerable de- 
gree to increase our geographical knowl- 
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edge. Africa was first crossed by him'from 
Mozambique, cn the Indian Ocean, to Lo- 
anda, a Portuguese settlement on the shores 
of the Atlantic, in 1855, an achievement 
which was soon afterwards followed, we 
might even say surpamed, by the unparal- 
leled march of Captains Speko and Grant, 
with a small armed escort, from the shores of 
the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea. 
The discoveries of Dr. Livingstone have 
made known to ns an extensive portion of 
Africa, and their effect may ultimately be to 
open up to commerce and civilization a 
country which has few superiors in fertility 
on the African continent. Dr. Livingstone 
was the first European who crossed the Af- 
rican Continent from its eastern to its west- 
ern shore. He found the great river Zam- 
besi far in the interior, where its existence 
was not known even to the Portuguese, 
and be was the first who visited its stupen- 
dous cataracts, to which he gave the name 
of the Victoria Falls. He is also the dis- 
coverer of the great Nyassa Lake and the 
Shirwa, in the sense at least of having been 
the first European to visit them and to fix 
their geographical positions. He collected an 
immense amount of information respecting 
the manners, character and habits of the 
people of this part of the African continent, 
formed lasting friendships with several of 
their chiefs, acquired a knowledge of the 
languages of the country, and laid the foun- 
dation of a more regular intercourse for 
which it was one of the principal objects of 
his mission to prepare the way. 

Having been deputed by the London 
Missionary Society to seek for a suitable 
place for the location of a permanent estab- 
lishment, lie ascertained that the highlands 
on the bordcra of the great basin of the 
Zambesi were comparatively healthy, and 
that it was desirable to open a regular and 
speedy communication with them, in order 
that the Europeans might pass as quickly as 
possible through the pestilential regions of 
the coast. The character of the population 
appeared to be eminently favourable for an 
experiment being made for the improve- 
ment of their social state by means of com- 
merce, and for their ultimate conversion to 
Christianity. These views received the cor- 
dial support of all classes on Dr. Living- 
stone’s return to England ; and on the pub- 
lication of his ( Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa,’ his peculiar apti- 
tude for enduring the hardships and perils 
incidental to African exploration, his tact 
in dealing with obstructive chiefs, and the 
heroism of his character, were so clearly but 
unobtrusively revealed that the Government 
. 1474. 
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readily responded to the public feeling, and 
appointing him Consul for South-eastern 
Africa gave to his second expedition the 
prestige of a national enterprise. Its prin-. 
cipal objects, as set forth in his instructions, 
were to extend the knowledge already at- 
tained of the geography and the mineral 
and agricultural resources of Eastern and 
Central Africa, to improve his acquaintance 
with the inhabitants, and to encourage them 
to apply themselves to industrial pursuits 
and the cultivation of their land, with a 
view to the production of raw material 
which might be exported to England in re- 
turn fer British manufactures; and it was 
hoped that an important step might thus be 
made towards the extinction of the slave 
trade, which had been found to be one of 
the greatest obstacles to improvement. 

Although the results of this expedition 
have not been in all respects commensurate 
with the sanguine hopes that had been 
formed of it, it has been the means of ex- 
tending our geographical knowledge by sev- 
eral important discoveries ; and Dr. Living- 
stone and his fellow-travellers have collect- 
ed much information on the geology, bota- 
ny, ornithology, and zoology of the districts 
which they have leisurely surveyed; they 
have thrown much light on the hydrography 
of the swuth-eastern part of Africa, and ob- 
tained a far more complete knowledge of 
the native tribes,* their languages, habits, 
state of civilization and religion, than was 
possible in the former expedition. 

The primary object having been to ex- 
plore the Zambesi and its tributaries, with 
a view of ascertaining their capabilities for 
commerce, Dr. Livingstone was furnished 
with a small steam launch, the 4 Ma Robert/ 
which was sent out from England in sec- 
tions, and put together at the anchorage at 
the mouth of the Zambesi, but which proved, 
by the imperfection of its construction, to be. 
rather an impediment than an assistance to 
^ progress up the river. 

The delta of the Zambesi seems to mark 
it as one of the most important rivers in Af- 
rica. The whole range of coast, from the 
Luabo channel to Quillimane, must be con- 
sidered as belonging to that river, for the 
Quillimane is in fruit only a branch of the 
Zambesi, which takes a direction due east 
at about 16° south latitude. Between the 
most westerly entrance to the Zambesi and 
Quillimane, not less than seven subsidiary 
. streams pour their waters into the Indiam 
Ocean. This vast delta far surpasses in its 
* dimensions even that of the Nile, and if 
-properly cultivated, would undoubtedly 
« equal it in fertility. The Zambesi itself al- 


most rivals in magnitude the great river of 
Egypt, and in some respects considerably’ 
resembles it Like the Nile, it has its great 
annual flood, inundating and fertilizing the 
surrounding country. It has also its fells, 
cataracts, and shallows, which present ob- 
stacles to continuous navigation. The per- 
pendicular rise of the Zambesi, in a portion 
of its course where it is compressed between 
lofty hills, is eighty feet. In the dry season 
there are portions of its course where it has 
only eighteen inches of water ; and Dr. Liv- 
ingstone's party was repeatedly obliged to 
drag the small steamer over the shallows. 
A vessel of less than eighteen inches draught, 
therefore, would be required to navigate the 
Zambesi throughout the year, although 
steamers of considerable burthen could ply 
in it when in flood as far as the Victoria 
Falls, most of the intervening cataracts be- 
ing obliterated by the great rise of the wa- 
ters ; but a high amount of steam-power 
would be necessary to steam the rapid cur- 
rent when the river is in flood. 

The delta extends from eighty to a hun- 
dred miles inland, and the soil is so wonder- 
fully rich’ that cotton might be raised in any 
quantity, and an area, eighty miles in length 
and fifty in breadth, could, Dr. Livingstone 
says, if properly cultivated, supply all Eu- 
rope with sugar. Progress up the river was 
impeded less by sandbanks and rapids than 
by the miserable performance of the engines 
of the little steamer. The furnaces con- 
sumed an enormous amount of fuel, consist- 
ing of blocks of the finest ebony and lignum 
vita?, which would have been worth six 
pounds per ton in England ; notwithstand- 
ing which, even the heavy-laden native ca- 
noes gained upon the asthmatic little craft 
which puffed and panted after them in 
vain. 

On the banks of the lower course of the 
river, as is the case in all deltas, the scenery 
is uninteresting — a dreary uninhabited ex- 
panse of grassy plains — the round green 
tops of the stately palm-trees looking at a 
distance as if suspended in air. 

* 'fhe broad river has many low islands, on 
which are seen various kinds of waterfowl, such 
as geese, spoonbills, herons, flamingoes ; repul- 
sive crocodiles, as with open jaws they sleep and 
bask in the sun on the low banks, soon catch 
the sound of the revolving paddles and glide 
quietly into the stream. The hippopotamus, 
having selected some still reach of the river to 
spend the day, rises from the bottom, where he 
has been enjoying his morning bath after the la- 
bours of the night on shore, blows a puff of 
spray out of his nostrils, shakes the water out 
of his ears, puts his enormous snout up straight 
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and yawns, sounding a loud alarm to tfie rest 
of the herd, with notes as of a monster bas- 
soon.’ 

The aspect of nature in Southern Africa 
presents a striking contrast to European 
scenery. The trees and the plants are new ; 
the beasts, birds, and insects are strange ; 
the sky itself has a different colour, and the 
heavens at night glitter with novel constel- 
lations. 

The upper course of the Zambesi, when 
the hill regions are reached, possesses scene- 
ry of a very striking character, made still 
more so by the variety and beauty of the 
birds : — 

* The birds, from the novelty of their notes 
and plumage, arrest the attention of a travel- 
ler perhaps more than the peculiarities of the 
scenery. The dark woods resound with the 
lively and exultant song of the kinghunter 
(Halcyon striolata), as he sits perched on high 
among the trees. As the steamer moves on 
through the winding channel, a pretty little 
heron or bright kingfisher darts out in alarm 
from the edge of the bank, flies on ahead a 
short distance, and settles quietly down to be 
again frightened off in a few seconds as we ap- 
proach. The magnificent fishhawk (Haliaetus 
vocifer) sits on the top of a mangrove tree, di- 
gesting his morning meal, and is clearly un- 
willing to stir until the imminence of the danger 
compels him at last to spread bis great wings 
for flight. The glossy ibis, acute of car to a 
remark ablo degree, hears from afar the un- 
wonted sound of the paddles, and, springing 
from the mud where his family has been quietly 
feasting, is off, screaming out his loud, harsh, 
and defiant ha ! ha ! ha 1 long before the danger 
is near. 

‘The winter birds of passage, such as the 
yellow wagtail and blue arongo shrikes, have 
all gone, and other kinds have come ; the brown 
kite with his piping like a boatswain’s whistle, 
the spotted cuckoo with a call like “ pula,” and 
the roller and hornbill with their loud high 
notes, are occasionally distinctly heard, though 
generally this harsher music is half drowned 
in the volume of sweet sounds poured forth 
from many a throbbing throat, which makes 
an African Christmas seem like an English 
May. Some birds of the weaver kind have laid 
aside their winter garments of a sober brown, 
and appear in a gay summer dress of scarlet 
and jet black : others have passed from green 
to bright yellow with patches like black velvet. 
The brisk little cock whydah-bird with a pink 
bill, after assuming his summer garb of black 
and white, has graceful plumes attached to his 
new coat; his finery, as some believe, is to 
please at least seven hen birds with which he is 
said to live. Birds of song are not entirely con- 
fine-1 to villages ; but they have in Africa 60 
often been observed to congregate around vil- 
lages, as to produce the impression that song and 


beauty may have been intended to please the 
ear and eye of man, for it is only when we 
approach the haunts of men that we know that 
the time of the singing of birds is come. A 
red-throated black weaver bird comes in flocks 
a little later, wearing a long train of magnifi- 
cent plumes, which seem to bo greatly in bis 
way when working for his dinner among the 
long grass. A goatsucker or night jar (Come- 
tornis vcxillarius), only ten inches long from 
| head to tail, ako attracts the eye in November 
by a couple of feathers twenty-six inches long 
in the middle of each wing, the ninth and 
tenth from the outside. They give a slow wavy 
motion to the wings, and evidently retard his 
flight, for at other times ho flies so quick that 
no boy could hit him with a stone. The natives 
can kill a hare by throwing a club, and make 
good running shots, hut no one ever struck a 
night jar in common dress, though in the even- 
ing twilight they settle close to one’s feet 
What may bo the object of the flight of the 
male bird being retarded Wo cannot tell. The 
males alone possess these feathers, and only for 
a time.’ 


The honey -guide is perhaps the most re- 
markable for its intelligence of all the Afri- 
can birds : — 

* How is it that every member of its family 
lias learned that all men, white or black, are 
fond of honey ! The instant the little fellow 
gets a gJimpse of a man, heihastens to g* cet him 
with the hearty invitation to come to a bees*- 
hive and take some honey. He flies on in the 

E ropcr direction, perches on a tree, and looks 
ack to see if you are ‘following; then on to 
another and another, until he guides you to the 
spot. If you do not accept his first invitation 
he follows you with pressing importunities, 
quite as anxious to lure the stranger to the 
bees’-hive as other birds are to draw him away 
from their own nests. Except while on the 
march, our men were sure to accept the invita- 
tion, and manifested the same by a peculiar re- 
sponsive whistle, meaning, as they said, 11 All 
right, go ahead ; we are coming/’ The bird 
never deceived them, but always guided them 
to a hive of bees, though some had but little 
honey in store.’ 

Equally remarkable in its intelligence is 
the bird that guards the buffalo and rhi- 
noceros : — 

* The grass is often so tall and dense that 
one could go close up to these animals quite 
unperccived ; but the guardian bird, sitting on 
the beast, sees the approach of danger, flaps its 
wings and screams, which causes its bulky 
charge to rush off from a foe he has neither 
seen nor heard ; for his reward the vigilant lit- 
tle watcher has the pick of the parasites of his 
fat friend. 
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The Portugese possess two stations or 
forts on the Zambesi — one at Senna, the 
other at Tette ; but it appears that they hold 
both of these positions rather by sufferance 
than by the prestige of their name or by 
their power in Africa, for they are said to 
pay a species of black-mail in the form of 
presents of beads and brass wire to the 
neighbouring tribes for permission to re- 
side in the country ; nor ao the commercial 
advantages of the Portuguese settlements 
appear to compensate the cost of their main- 
tenance. The natural resources of the dis- 
trict are nevertheless very great. Indigo 
grows wild on the banks of the river. The 
streets of Tette are overgrown with the 
plant as with a weed. The sugar-cane 
thrives admirably almost in a wild state. 
Caoutchouc and columba-root * are found in 
abundance. Iron ore is extensively worked 
by the natives, and excellent coal might be 
obtained in abundance, one seam which was 
seen cropping out on the banks of the river 
measuring twenty-five feet in thickness. 
At one period the produce of the gold-waSh- 
ings on the Zambesi was considerable, but 
its tributaries have never been * prospected/ 
nor has any but the rudest machinery been 
yet used. 

The most interesting portion of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s last expedition, after the discovery 
of the great Nyassa Lake, is the explora- 
of the river Shirty f the great northern tri- 
butary of the Zambesi, which it joins at 
about a hundred miles from the sea. The 
Portuguese are said to have known nothing 
of this stream, nor, it is believed, was 
the Shirh ever before ascended by Euro- 
peans : certainly the existence of the lake 
Shirwa, situated not far from the river’s 
bank, had never been even heard of by them. 
The natives here were entirely ignorant of 
the existence of white men ; and on the 
first appearanoe of the exploring party, the 
men were excessively timid, the women fled 
into the huts and closed the doors, and even 
the hens took wing and left their chickens 
in dismay. After ascending the river for a 
hundred miles, the further progress of the 
party was arrested by cataracts, which Dr. 
Livingstone named after the President of 
the Koyal Geographical Society; but it 
was not deemed prudent by the exploring 
party on their first visit to push their ex- 
plorations beyond the Murchison Cata- 
racts. 

A second excursion up the Shirfe was 
made in 1859, when the natives were less 
alarmed, and Cfaftrisa, the chief of the most 

* Used extensively as a mordent for ooloort. 

f Pronounced Shirrvy. 


important of the tribes, at dhee entered into 
friendly negotiations, evincing great intel- 
ligence, shrewdness, and good feeling. He 
was a firm believer in the divine ordination 
of royalty. * He was, he said, but a common 
man when his father died ; but directly af- 
ter he succeeded to his high office, he was 
conscious of power passing into his head and 
down his bacx ; he felt it enter, and then 
he knew that he was a chief possessed of wis- 
dom and clothed with authority. 

Leaving their steamer, Drs. Livingstone 
and Kirk, with a party of natives, then pro- 
ceeded on foot to the lake Shirwa, which 
they found to be a considerable body of bit- 
ter and slightly brackish water, abounding in 
fish, crocodiles, and hippopotami. This lake, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, has no out- * 
let, although thirty miles in breadth and 
sixty in length. Its elevation above the sea 
was found to be about 1800 feet. It is se- 
parated from the great lake Nyassa by a 
spit of land, over which it is probable that 
the surplus water of the Shirwa runs du- 
ring floods. 

The river Shirfc is narrower than the 
Zambesi, but deeper and more easily navi- 
gated, possessing a channel of not less than 
five feet at all seasons for a distance of two 
hundred miles from the sea. It drains an 
exceedingly fertile valley flanked by finely- 
wooded mils. The stream in some places 
runs like a mill-race with & water-power 
sufficient to turn all the fnills in Great 
Britain. Nowhere in his travels did Dr. 
Livingstone observe so large an extent 
and so high a degree of cultivation. Maize, 
yams, hemp, pumpkins, sweet-potatoes, peas, 
sugar-cane, lemons, ginger, tobacco, and 
cotton abounded, and the capability of the 
country for the production of cotton can, he 
thinks, scarcely oe exaggerated. From the 
samples sent to Manchester it has been pro- 
nounced to be of the finest quality, and 800 
lbs. of clean cotton-wool were purchased 
for less than a penny per pound ; and it ap- 
pears that free labour is as easily to be pro- 
cured as in any country in the world. The 
discovery of this rich antT densely-peopled 
district, with its fine navigable river, is per- 
haps the most important of the results of 
Dr. Livingstone’s enterprise. 4 We have 
opened/ he says, in a despatch addressed to 
the Foreign Office, 4 a cotton and sugar dis- 
trict of great and unknown extent, and 
which really seems to afford reasonable pros- 
pect of great commercial benefit to our own 
country ; it presents facilities for command- 
ing a large section of the slave market on 
the coast, and offers a fair hope of its sup- 
pression by lawful commerce.’ 
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The basin of the Shirk is characterised 
by a series of terraces, the first being below 
the Murchison Falls, the second a plateau 
two thousand, and the third three thou- 
sand feet in altitude, it must therefore pos- 
sess a considerable variety of climate, but 
cotton is extensively cultivated on all the 
terraces, and the population was every- 
where observed to be engaged in picking, 
cleaning, or spinning it. As it is doubtful 
whether the cotton cultivation of the former 
Slave States of America will ever revive 
under a system of free labour, any addition 
to our knowledge of the districts where a 
material so essential for maintaining our 
manufacturing pre-eminence can be easily 
and cheaply produced becomes of the high- 
* est importance. The people have no cat- 
tle, but the quantity of wild animals is pro- 
digious, and enormous herds of elephants 
roam over the marshes and plains. 

It was on one of the elevated plateaux of 
the Shirk valley that the enterprise known 
as the Universities’ Mission had its first sta- 
tion, and here was the residence of Eng- 
land's first missionary Bishop, the lamented 
Mackenzie. The remains of one of the most 
devoted of English Churchmen lie buried 
under the shade of one of the giants of the 
African forest and within a few yards of 
the rippling waters of the Shirk. Taking a 
false estimate of the duties of his position, 
he unhappily gave an active armed support 
to a tribe which had been attacked by 
another for the purpose of reducing it to 
slavery, and he thus engaged in a native 
war, converting a religious mission, the ob- 
ject of which was simply to instruct and 
civilise by Christian precept and example, 
into an association for the forcible liberation 
of slaves. The country was, as it afterwards 
proved, altogether unsuited for a missionary 
experiment such as that projected by the 
Universities, being in a chronic state of 
warfare in consequence of the prevalence 
of the slave-trade ; and the expedition was, 
after undergoing many privations and much 
suffering, very properly withdrawn some 
months after the lamented death of Bishop 
Mackenzie by fever and the loss of other 
valuable lives. 

The discovery of the great Lake Nyassa 
would alone place Dr. Livingstone high in 
the rank of African explorers. It would 
have been first reached by Captain Burton 
if he had not been misled by erroneous in- 
formation ; for, having been told by some 
natives that the lake which he was directed 
by his instructions to seek was of inconsid- 
erable dimensions, he altered his course 
from west to north-west, and thus came 


upon the Lake Tanganyika iustead. The 
journey to the Nyassa was effected by an 
overland march of twenty days from the 
Shirk. The southern end of the Nyassa ex- 
tends to 14° 25' south laiitude. The stay 
made at the lake on the first visit of the 
travellers was short ; it was found to be in the 
very centre of a district which supplies the 
markets of the coast with slaves. A second 
visit to the lake was made in the following 
year. The length of the Nyassa was found 
to be two hundred miles and its breadth 
about fifty. It is liable to sudden and vio- 
lent storms, in one of which the travellers 
were nearly shipwrecked. The difference 
of its level throughout the year is only three 
feet, although it receives the waters of five * 
rivers on its western side. The principal 
affluent is believed to be at its northern ex- 
tremity. 

Never before in Africa had the travellers 
seen anything like the dense population on 
the shores of the Nyassa. Towards the south- 
ern end there was observed an almost un- 
I broken chain of villages, crowds assembled 
to gaze at the novel spectacle of a boat un- 
der sail, and whenever the party landed they 
were immediately surrounded by men, wo- 
men, and children, all anxious to see the 
‘ chirombo,' or wild animals, feed ; the arri- 
val of white men in one of the villages of the 
Nyasassa exciting much the same kind of in- 
terest as that occasioned by the presence of 
the hippopotamus on the banks of the 
Thames. The people were, however, on the 
whole inoffensive, only lifting slyly the edges 
of the tent, as boys do the curtains' of a 
travelliug-menagerie at home, and exclaim- 
ing 1 chirombo ! chirombo 1 ' i. e. wild beasts 
fit to be eaten. 

The care bestowed on the graves of the 
dead in the villages on the banks of t he Ny- 
assa indicates an amount of sentiment scarce- 
ly to be expected in regions so remote from 
civilisation. The burying - grounds were 
found well arranged and protected ; wide 
and neat paths were made through them, 
and grand old fig-trees threw their wide- 
spreading branches over the last resting- 
places of the dead. The graves of the sexes 
were distinguished by the various imple- 
ments or utensils which their occupants 
had used in their different employments 
during life ; but they were all broken. 

A piece of fisliing-net or a broken pad- 
dle told that a fisherman slept beneath. 
The graves of women were marked by the 
wooden mortar and heavy pestle used in 
pounding corn, or by the basket in which 
the meal is sifted, and all had placed over 
them fractured calabashes and pots signify- 
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ing that the need of daily food was at an 
end for ever. 

The courtesy which we denominate good 
breeding was conspicuous in some or the 
chiefs of this district A black potentate on 
the banks of the Nyassa, whom the travel- 
lers found in his stockade, behaved ‘ like a 
gentleman/ not only presenting handsome 
resents of food, but, pointing to his iron 
racelet, richly inlaid with copper, inquired, 
4 Do they wear such things in your coun- 
try ? * and, on being told that they were 
unknown, immediately took it from his arm 
and presented it to Dr. Livingstone, the 
wife doing the same with hers. 

The natives of Africa have not general- 
ly been found deficient in the virtue of in- 
dustry in their own country. In all the dis- 
tricts traversed by the exploring party the 
cultivation of the land indicated general 
and careful industry. 4 1 came out here/ 
said Bishop Mackenzie, 4 to teach these peo- 
ple agriculture, but I find they know far 
more about it than I do/ The taste for hus- 
bandry, indeed, was found to be universal, 
and men, women, and boys were all eager 
to work for hire. In illustration of this an 
incident is related characteristic not only of 
the disposition of the people to labour, but 
of their eagerness to obtain European cloth- 
ing. One of the exploring party, who possess- 
ed an old tattered pair of trousers, purchased 
with one of its legs She services of a man to 
carry a heavy load, for a whole day ; on the 
second day another man was hired for the 
other leg ; and the remainder of the gar- 
ment, including the buttons, secured the 
services of another for a third. The fertil- 
ity of the country renders agricultural toil 
extremely light, and the task of subsistence 
is a very easy one. 

The manufacture of iron tools is the sta- 
ple industry of the highlands of the Nyassa. 
Every village had its smelting-house, char- 
coal-burners, and blacksmiths, who made 
the bracelets and anklets in general use. 
British iron is held hi no esteem, and is pro- 
nounced 4 rotten.' Samples of hoes from the 
Nyassa district have been pronounced in 
Birmingham to be nearly equal to the best 
Swedish iron, and the metal was found to 
be of so high a quality that an Enfield rifle 
was made from it. In the villages round 
the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, and in other 
places, pottery is also manufactured. 

The social and political state of the coun- 
try visited by Dr. Livingstone and his party 
in those districts where the slave-trade 
had not penetrated, presented a marked 
contrast to the western coast of Africa and 
to the eastern region traversed by Burton 


and Speke. The Makololo appear to have 
been the most intelligent of the tribes inhab- 
iting the region of the Zambesi. Polygamy is 
universal in this part of Africa, and the in- 
stitution is warmly approved by the women. 
On being told that a man in England 
could have but one wife, they always ex- 
claimed that they should not like to live in 
such a country, nor could they understand 
how English ladies could tolerate such a cus- 
tom. Yet its practical effect is to give a 
monopoly of the youth and beauty of the 
country to those who can afford to pur- 
chase them. Tne wealthy old men, there- 
fore, marry all the pretty girls, and the 
young men who have no property •must 
either abstain from matrimony altogether, 
or be content with such wives as possess no 
personal attractions. The husbands, how- 
ever, seem to be considerably henpecked. 
The travellers, endeavouring to purchase a 
goat, had nearly concluded the bargain, 
when a wife came forward and said to her 
husband, 4 You appear as if you were un- 
married, selling a goat indeed without con- 
sulting your wife I What sort of a man*are 
you?' The party tried to induce the 
crest-fallen husband to pluck up a little 
spirit and to conclude the bargain. 4 No, 
no/ he exclaimed, 4 it is bad enough as it 
is ; 1 haye already brought a homet's-nest 
about my ears l ' 4 We have known/ say our 
travellers, 4 a wife order a husband not to 
sell a fowl, merely, as we supposed, to 
prove to us that she had the upper hand.’ 

Notwithstanding their scanty clothing, 
there seems to be a natural sense of propri- 
ety both on the “part of the women and men, 
which is not always found in more civilized 
countries. 4 We frequently observed/ say 
the travellers, 4 that the Momgamya women 
are very particular in avoiding any spot 
where men are supposed to be bathing, and 
it is only the chance of the first sight of the 
white slan that makes them forget their good 
manners; and when women and children 
were observed in the distance washing in a 
stream, the men did not venture to ap- 
proach until they had first asked leave to 
pass.' 

The Makololo ladies, having maid-ser- 
vants to wait on them and perform the 
principal part of the household work, have 
abundance of leisure which they are at a 
loss how to employ. The men wickedly 
aver that their two principal modes of kill- 
ing time are sipping beer $nd smokipg 
bang or Indian hemp. The husbands in- 
dulge freely in these pastimes, but they do 
not like their wives to follow their example, 
and many of the 4 monsters ' positively tor- 
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bid it. The women dress well, wearing a 
species of kilt and mantle and a profusion 
of bead and brass ornaments. The prin- 
cipal wife of one of the most powerful 
# chiefs wore eighteen heavy brass rings on 
each leg and three of copper under each 
knee, nineteen brass rings on her left arm 
and eight of brass and copper on her right, 
together with a large ivory ring above each 
elbow. The weight of the rings seriously 
impeded her gait; but as they were the 
4 fashion/ she disregarded it. . The tyran- 
ny of fashion is, indeed, as irresistible in 
the high circles of Africa as in those of 
London and Paris. The most extraordi- 
nary device is the pelele — a ring which 
causes the upper lip to project two inches 
beyond the tip of the nose, giving to the 
mouth the clougation and somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a duck’s bill. No woman would 
think it becoming to appear in public with- 
out this strange appendage. If told that it 
makes her ugly, she will reply, 4 really, it is 
the fashion.* The women will not wear 
beads, however pretty, that are not of the lat- 
est importation, Plumpness is considered es- 
sential to beauty, but the obesity required 
in Uganda, and mentioned by Captain 
Speke, would be considered vulgar. The 
caprices of fashion are nowhere more re- 
markably displayed than in the arrange- 
ment of the hair. Some ladies adopt the 
plan of spreading it out over a hoop, which 
thus encircles the head, like a nimbus round 
the head of the Virgin — a fashion which 
we have not yet adopted in England, but 
from which our ingenious coiffeurs may 
take a hint. Others supplement their 
own by tying behind it bundles of false hair 
— a fashion with which we are familiar in 
England. Some plait it into the form of 
horns, and sometimes the natural hair 
is drawn tightly up from the forehead in 
the form of a pyramid. The passion for 
dyeing the hair red, however, is confined in 
Africa to the men, who use pigments to 
give it that fashionable colour. The most 
respectable chiefs always at first set their 
faces against these caprices, but in the end 
are always obliged to give up the attempt 
in despair, candidly acknowledging that 
fashion and female obstinacy are too strong 
for them. 

The religion of the Zambesi and Nyassa 
tribes is that of simple monotheism, com- 
bined with a belief in spirits who are sup- 
posed to be influenced by incantations to act 
as mediators. There appears to be a firm 
beliefin the immortality of the soul. 4 Their 
ideas of moral evil/ Dr. Livingstone says, 
‘differ in no respect from ours ; but they 


consider themselves responsible to inferior 
beings instead of to the Supreme.’ Evil 
speaking, lying, hatred, and disobedience to 
and neglect of parents, are said to have been 
recognised as sins, as well as theft, murder, 
and adultery, from the earliest times. The 
only addition which could be made by a 
missionary to their moral code is the rejec- 
tion of polygamy. There is a general be- 
lief in a future life. ‘All the Africans/ say the 
travellers , 4 that we have met with were as 
firmly persuaded of their future existence 
as of their present ; ' but it does not appear 
that they entertain a belief in any future 
state of rewards and punishments. 

Their superstitions are rather childish 
than degrading. The belief in magic is so 
inherent in humanity that it would be 
strange if it did not prevail in countries 
where the human intellect may be said to 
be still in an almost infantine state. There 
are traces of serpent-worship, and little ima- 
ges are suspended as charms in the huts of 
the sick and dying. When a»man has his 
hair cut he is careful to burn it, or <to bury 
it secretly, lest falling into the hands of one 
who has an evil eye, it should be used as a 
charm to afflict him with headache. There 
is a singular superstition that if a man plants 
coffee he will never be happy again, and no 
native can be induced to plant a mango 
from a belief that if he did he would speedi- 
ly die. Rain-doctors are common. The 
travelling party more than once got into 
trouble by putting up their rain-gauge 
which was thought to frighten away the 
clouds. 

That reckless disregard of human life, of 
which so many revolting incidents are re- 
corded by Captain Speke in his account of 
Uganda, is unknown in this portion of Afri- 
ca, nor does the rale of the native chiefs, 
however despotic, appear to be cruel. The 
reverence for ‘royalty’ is universal, and 
the savage vagaries of King M’tesa would 
probably have led to his own decapitation 
out for the belief in the sanctity of kings, 
which is the pervading sentiment of the peo- 
ple. Divination is freely practised, but 
fetish worship is unknown. A notion not 
uncommon among uncivilized people, and 
somewhat resembling that of the transmi- 
gration of souls, appears to prevail. It is 
believed that the spirits of departed chiefs 
enter into lions, which are consequently, 
never molested, but, when met with, are sa- 
luted by the clapping of hands. The most 
singular object of superstitious dread is the 
chameleon, of which the natives entertain 
an absolute horror. The English sailors 
left in charge of the ‘Pioneer/ during the 
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temporary absence of Dr. Livingstone, made 
a pet of, one of these harmless little crea- 
tures, and turned it to good account. Hav- 
ing ascertained the market-price of provis- 
ions, they paid the natives that and no 
more; if the traders refused to leave the 
ship unless a larger sum was given, thejcha- 
meleon was forthwith brought out of the 
cabin and the deck was instantly cleared. 
Mechanism of all kinds appears so wonder- 
ful that it is naturally attributed to super- 
natural power. A Portuguese took into the 
interior an assortment of cheap American 
clocks to barter for ivory ; but on setting 
them all going in the presence of a chief, he 
became so alarmed that the unfortunate 
trader was ordered to instantly quit the 
country and was heavily fined for his indis- 
ere tion. 

There is probably no part of the world in 
which game of all descriptions is so abundant 
as in the region of the Upper Zambesi and 
of the Shirfe, the banks of which absolutely 
swarm with, antelopes, waierbucks, ele- 
phants, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, wild pigs, 
elands,. and zebras; the woods are full of 
guinea fowl, and the rivers abound in hip- 
popotami. Much destruction is occasioned I 
oy elephants tearing down trees with their 
trunks in the wantonness of their strength 
and for mere amusement. It is no easy 
task to bring one of |hese creatures on its 
knees, the ball of an Enfield rifle usually 
producing as little impression upon the head 
as upon an iron target, only making the un- 
wieldy animal flap his huge ears and trot off* 
out of further harm's way. The food which 
the elephant supplies would not be despised 
by an African sportsman, and is always ac- 
ceptable in a country where the hunter 
must depend chiefly upon his rifle for his 
daily subsistence. The fore foot, cooked in 
the native manner, was pronounced by Dr. 
Livingstone excellent. A hole is dug in 
the ground, a fire is made in it, and, when 
the oven is thoroughly heated, the foot is 
placed in it and covered with hot ashes ; a 
fire is then made above it and kept up dur- 
ing the night, and a dish will be ready for 
the morning's meal which would satisfy the 
most fastidious of epicures. Elephant's 
trunk and tongue are also very good when 
similarly prepared. 4 English sportsmen,* 
Dr. Livingstone says, ‘although first-rate 
shots at home, are notorious for the number 
of their misses on first trying to shoot in Af- 
rica. Everything is on such a large scale, and 
there is such a glare of bright sunlight, that 
some time is required to enable them 
to judge of distances. “Is it wound- 
ed?” inquired a gentleman of his dark at- 


tendant, after firing at an antelope. 44 Yea 1 
the ball went right into his heart** These 
mortal wounds never proving fatal, he de- 
sired a friend, who understood the language, 
to explain to the man that he preferred the 
truth in every case. 44 He is my father,** 
replied the native, 44 and 1 thought he would 
be displeased if I told him that he never 
hits at all.” * 

The River Shirfe swarms with crocodiles, 
and the travellers counted sixty-seven of 
these hideous reptiles basking on one bank. 
The corpse of a boy floated past the 4 Pio- 
neer,* a monstrous crocodile rushed at it 
with the speed of a greyhound, caught it 
and 4 shook it as a terrier dog would a rat,* 
and others immediately dashed at the body, 
making the water foam by the action of 
their powerful tails. Women are constant- 
ly seized by these creatures while drawing 
water, and the protection of a fence is re- 
quired to keep the crocodiles from the riv- 
er’s brink. The attempts of the party to 
catch any of the reptiles were not very suc- 
cessful; although ready enough to take the 
bait, they flattened the largest iron hooks 
with their powerful jaws and got away. 

Periodical droughts seem to be the char- 
acteristic of every part of Central Africa 
except the rainy zone of the equatorial re- 
gion. These visitations prevail over areas 
of from one to three hundred miles. Dr. 
Livingstone’s inquiries led him to believe 
that from 10° to 15° south latitude they 
may be expected once in every ten or fif- 
teen years, and from 15° to 20° south lati- 
tude, once in every five years. Their cause 
is unknown. The hills are generally clothed 
with trees and verdure to their summits, 
and the valleys, where uncultivated, are al- 
most choked with a profuse and rank vege- 
tation, when^suddenly both hill and valley 
present the appearance of having been 
scathed by fire, the grass crumbles into pow- 
der, and the leaves drop discoloured from 
the trees. Dr. Livingstone draws a fearful 
picture of the effects of one of these periodi- 
cal droughts on the population of a district 
affected by it. On his first journey up the 
Shirfe to the Nyassa he passed through a 
populous and well-cultivated country. In * 
the interval between it and his return, 
eighteen months afterwards, a drought of 
unusual severity had occurred, the misery 
occasioned by which was aggravated by a 
slave-hunting expedition which devastated 
the country almost a9 much a9 the drought 
Instead of peaceful villages and a happy 
population there was scarcely a person to 
be seen. The inhabitants generally bad 
I fled from their human hunters no less than 
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from their blighted fields, and famine had 
destroyed all. that remained ; the recently 
dead lay unburied, innumerable corpses 
which the gorged crocodiles were unable to 
devour floated down the rivers, human skele- 
tons obstructed the paths, and the whole 
country presented a scene of appalling deso- 
lation. 

The tributaries of the Zambesi are near- 
ly waterless in the dry season. The Zung- 
we was traced up to the foot of the Batoka 
highlands, which the travellers ascended to 
the height of 3000 feet, obtaining a magnifi- 
cent panoramic view of the great valley of 
the Zambesi, of which the cultivated por- 
tions are so small that the country appeared 
to be nearly all forest interspersed with a 
few grassy glades. The great Falls of the 
Zambesi, to which, on first visiting them in 
1855, Dr. Livingstone gave the name of the 
Victoria Falls, were again visited on his 
second expedition, and he is thus enabled 
to give a more complete description of them. 
They constitute without question the most 
wonderful waterfall in the world. The na- 
tive name is Mosio-a-tunya, or ‘ smoke sound- 
ing/ Its fame had been far diffused in Af- 
rica, for when Dr. Livingstone was on an 
excursion in the interior, in 1851, a chief, 
who resided two hundred miles from the 
Falls, asked, ‘ Have you any smoke sound- 
ings in your country ? * When the river is 
in ffood, the columns of vapour, resplendent 
in the morning sun with double and some- 
times triple rainbows, are visible for a dis- 
tance of ten mites. They* are caused by a 
sudden compression of the water falling into 
a narrow wedge-like fissure. The Fainnust 
have originated in an earthquake which 
produced a deep transverse crack across the 
river's bed — a mass of hard basaltic rock — 
and which is prolonged from the left bank 
for thirty or forty miles. The description 
of this magnificent cascade, so unique in its 
character, will be read with interest : — 

* It is rather a hopeless task to endeavour to 
convey an idea of it in words, since as was re- 
marked on the spot, an accomplished painter, 
even by a number of views, coaid but impart a 
faint impression of the glorious scene. Tbo 
probable mode of its formation may, perhaps, 
help to the conception of its peculiar shape. Ni- 
agara has been formed by a wearing back of the 
rock over which the river falls ; and fluring a 
long course of ages, it has gradually receded, 
and left a broad, deep, and pretty straight 
trough in front. It goes on wearing back daily, 
«pd may yet discharge the lakes from which its 
river — the St. Lawrence — flows. But the 
Victoria Falls have been formed by a crack 
tight across the river, in the hard, black basaltic 
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rock which there formed the bed of the Zambesi. 
The lips of the crack are still juite sharp, save 
about three feet of the edge over which the riv- 
er rolls. The walls go sheer down from the 
lips without any projecting crag, or symptom 
of stratification or dislocation. When the 
mighty rift occurred no change of level took 
place in the two parts of the bed of the river 
thus rent asunder, consequently in coming down 
the river to Garden Island, the water suddenly 
disappears, and we see the opposite side of the 
cleft, with grass and trees growing where once 
the river ran, on die same level us that part of 
its bed on which we sail. The first crack is, in 
length, a few 3 'ards more than the breadth of 
the Zambesi, which by measurement wo found 
to be a little over I860 yards, but this number 
we re solved to retain as indicating the year in 
which the Fall was for the first time carefully 
examined. The main stream here runs nearly 
north and south, and the cleft across it is nearly 
east and west. The depth of the rift was meas- 
ured by lowering a line, to the end of which a 
few bullets and a foot of white cotton cloth were 
tied; one of us lay with his head over a project- 
ing crag, and watched the descending calico, till, 
after his companions had paid out 310 feet, the 
weight rested on a sloping projection, probably 
fifty feet from the water below, the actual bot- 
tom being still further down. The white cloth 
now appeared the size of a crown piece; on 
measuring the width of this deep cleft by sex- 
tant, it was found at Garden Island, its narrow- 
est part, to be eighty yards, and at its broadest 
somewhat more. Into this chasm, of twice the 
depth of Niagara Fall% the river, a full mile 
wide, rolls with a deafening roar ; and this is 
Mosi-oa-tunya, or the Victoria Falls. 

1 Looking from Garden Island , down to 
the bottom of the abyss, nearly half a mile 
of water, which has falleu over that por- 
tion of the Falls to our right, or west of our 
point of view, is seen collected in a narrow 
channel twenty or thirty yards wide, and flow- 
ing at exactly right angles to its previous 
course, to our left ; while the other half, or that 
which fell over the eastern portion of the Fails, 
is seen in the left of the narrow channel below, 
coming towards our right. Both waters unite 
midway, in a fearful boiling whirlpool, and find 
an outlet by a crack situated at right angles to 
tho fissure of the Falls. This outlet is about 
1 170 yards from the western end of the chasm, 
and some 600 from its eastern end ; the whirl- 
pool is at its commencement Tho Zambesi, 
now apparently not more than twenty or thirty 
yards wide, rushes and surges south, through 
tho narrow escape channel for 130 yards ; then 
enters a second chasm somewhat deeper and 
nearly parallel with the first. Abandoning the 
bottom of the eastern half of this second chasm 
to the growth of large trees, it turns sharply 
off to the west, and forms a promontory, with 
the escape channel at its point of 1170 yards 
long, and 416 yards broad at the base. After 
reaching this base, the river runs abruptly round 
the head of another promontory, and flows a\?ay 
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to the east in a third chasm, then glides round a 
third promontory, much narrower than the 
rest, and away back to the west in a fourth 
chasm ; and we could see in the distance that it 
appeared to round still another promontory, 
and bend once more in another chasm toward 
the east. In this gigantic zigzag, yet narrow 
trough, the rocks are all so shaiply cut and 
angular, that the idea at once arises that the 
hard basaltic trap must have been riven into its 
present shape by a force acting from beneath, 
and that this probably took place when the 
ancient inland seas were let off by similar 
fissures nearer the ocean/ 

There is reason to believe that nearly the 
whole district now drained by the Zambesi 
and its tributaries was once a vast fresh- 
water lake, of which many traces exist over 
a tract extending from 17° to 21° south 
latitude. Nearly the whole of this vast 
area is covered with a bed of tufa more or 
less soft where it has been exposed to at- 
mospheric influences. The waters of this 
great inland sea have escaped by means of 
cracks produced in its surrounding bounda- 
ries, at some remote period, by subterrane- 
an agency. Thus the fissure of Victoria 
Falls has probably contributed' to drain an 
enormous valley, leaving only the deepest 
portion of the original sea which now con- 
stitutes the Nyassa Lake. Most of the 
African lakes are indeed comparatively 
shallow, being the residua of much larger 
bodies of water. The African climate is 
therefore supposed, with reason, to have 
been once much moister than it is at present, 
and the great equatorial lake regions are 
gradually being desiccated by a process of 
drainage which has been in operation for 
ages. That the Nyassa Lake has shrunk 
considerably is proved by the existence of 
raised beaches on its borders and by the 
deep clay strata through which several of 
its affluents run. The character of the 
rocks in the central part of the continent is 
generally that of a coarse grey sandstone, 
lying horizontally, or only very slightly in- 
clined. Within this extensive sandstone 
deposit is a coal-field of vast but uuknown 
extent, the materials of which were derived 
from the tropical plants which grew on the 
low shores of the great inland sea, the 
basin of which must have undergone several 
oscillations. Africa is the grand type of a 
region which has, on the whole, preserved 
its ancient terrestrial conditions daring 
a period of indefinite duration unaffected 
by any considerable changes except those 
which are dependent on atmospheric and 
meteoric influences.* By far the largest 

* AddresH of the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, May, li?G4. 


portion of the vast interior has been 
unaffected by the great cataclysms to which 
the other continents have been exposed. 
In no part of it, we believe, has limestone 
with marine exuvim been discovered ; nor 
has either chalk or flint been met with. 
Its surface is free from coarse superficial 
drift. It exhibits no traces of volcanoes; 
nor has its surface been much disturbed by 
internal forces, although the primitive rocks 
have been protruded in one or two places 
in isolated masses, as on the shores of the 
Albert Nyanza and the great mountain 
groups of Kenia and Kilimandjaro. 

In the latest exploration of Dr. Living- 
stone and his companions a discovery is al- 
leged to have been made which has some 
bearing in the vexed question of the anti- 
quity of man. Dr. Kirk, while botanizing 
the banks of one of the tributaries of 
the Zambesi, came upon a bed of gravel 
in which fossilized bones of nearly all the 
species t>f animals now existing in the coun- 
try, such as hippopotami, wild hogs, buffa- 
loes, antelopes, turtles, crocodiles, and hy- 
enas, were associated with pottery of the 
same construction, and with the same orna- 
mental designs as that now in use by the 
existing inhabitants. Utensils, the undoubt- 
ed workmanship of man, were thus found 
intermixed with fossil remains unquestion- 
ably of the tertiary or even an older geolo- 
gical period. If the evidence of this discov- 
ery should be found to be satisfactory, and 
taking into consideration the time required 
for the conversion of bones into fossils, we 
must come to the inevitable conclusion that 
the divilisation, such as it is, of the black 
man in Africa has been stationary for an 
immense period, and that his intellect must 
consequently be of an inferior order to that 
of the European or the Asiatic type. The 
African negro has certainly hitherto shown 
no capacity for political construction. His 
governments are pure despotisms, and so- 
ciety has scarcely anywhere advanced its 
simplest principles and most barbaric forms. 
He has neither tamed the elephant, nor do- 
mesticated the horse, nor discovered the use 
of the plough, nor learned to spread the 
sail. He has not acquired even the elements 
of public economy, and he is as ignorant of 
the rudiments of science a9 a child. Al- 
though, he has acquired a rude skill in the 
metals, he has not discovered that coal is 
inflammable; and although his country 
teems with all the appliances of civilisation, 
his political and social condition remains 
one of the enigmas of the world. Notwith- 
standing the low intellectual development 
of the black man of Africa, the recent ex* 
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plorations hare ascertainecPthe existence of 
a very large population in tie interior 
neither deficient in the virtue of industry 
nor incapable of social improvement, and 
that among their chiefs are men of the 
most kindly manners, humane dispositions, 
and generous aspirations, anxious for a 
higher civilisation than has yet dawned 
upon that benighted country, or than it can 
piobably ever attain without the guidance 
of a superior race. 

The Rovuma, a river some leagues to the 
north of the Zambesi, it was thought might 
afford an easier access to the district of the 
Nyassa than the Zambesi and the Shirk, and 
conduct to a healthier region, and one more 
promising for missionary labfcr. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, accompanied by Bishop Macken- 
zie, accordingly entered the Rovuma in 
18 G 1 , with the ‘Pioneer,* which, drawing 
nearly five feet of water, proved too deep 
for its continued navigation. The river was 
ascended for five days, when the water be- 
gan to shallow, the navigation became intri- 
cate and unsafe, and the expedition was 
obliged to return to avoid the risk of being 
cut off from communication with the sea. 
The valley of the Rovuma seems to resemble 
that of the Zambesi, but is on a smaller 
scale. The result of the exploration was 
that the river was found to be unfit for nav- 
igation durin" four months in the year, but 
that like the Zambesi it might be available 
for commerce for the other eight months. 
This river possesses little interest in its low- 
er course, where it is a mile wide and from 
five to six fathoms in depth. Higher up, the 
scenery is described by Bishop Mackenzie 
as extremely beautiful, consisting of finely 
wooded hills two or three hundred feet in 
height within a short distance of the river. 
The natives asserted that the Rovuma is- 
sued from Lake Nyassa, but none had as- 
cended the stream high enough to prove it. 
The hopes founded on the appearance of the^ 
mouth of the Rovuma, which is without a 
bar, were thus dj^ppointed. 

And after four years of laborious explora- 
tion, attended with many unforeseen difficul- 
ties, the expedition was withdrawn by the 
Government in 18 G 2 , orders having been 
transmitted to Dr. Livingstone to return to 
England. The disappointment experienced 
in the capabilities both of the Zambesi and 
the Rovuma for commerce, the prevalence 
of the slave-trade, the lamentable failure of 
the Universities* Mission, and the generally 
unsettled and dangerous state of the coun- 
try, all contributed to influence the decis- 
ion of the Government. The expedition, 
however, has made known a district of 
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boundless capabilities, together with the 
causes which operate to shut it out from in- 
tercourse with the civilised world. We 
should be glad to avoid adverting to a sub- 
ject which seriously compromises the charac- 
ter of a Christian rower. Dr. Livingstone 
accuses the Portuguese Government of a 
gross nhglect of its duty in omitting to put in 
force the laws which have been enacted for 
the suppression of the slave-trade in its Afri- 
can possessions, if not of direct complicity 
with its colonial officers in the iniquitous 
traffic. It is carried on, he says, in connec- 
tion with the trade in ivory, and from fifteen 
to twenty canoes have been seen on the Up- 
per Zamoesi freighted with slaves for the 
Portuguese settlements. Dr. Livingstone 
asserts that he was not only the first to see 
slavery in its origin in this part of Africa, 
but to trace it through all its revolting 
phases. He had not only seen tribe ar- 
rayed against tribe for the capture of 
slaves, but he had been in places where 
family was arrayed against family and 
every house was protected by a stock- 
ade. Tribes the highest in intelligence 
were found morally the most degraded, 
the men freely selling their own wives 
and grown-up daughters. On the shores 
of Lake Nyassa the slave-merchants were 
at the time of his visit paying two yards 
of calico, worth one shilling, for a boy, 
and four yards for *a good-looking girl. 
Barbarism must be the inevitable condition 
of a land where such practices exist. If the 
statements which Dr. Livingstone has made 
in the face of the world are incapable, as 
we fear they are, of being denied, a heavy 
responsibility rests upon the Portuguese 
Government if it should fail to interpose in 
the most summary manner, call its officers 
to a strict account, and put an end for ever 
in Eastern Africa to a system which is a 
disgrace to the Portuguese name. These 
decayed settlements on the remote shores 
of the Indian Ocean — the melancholy rel- 
ics of a dominion which was once exercised 
for nobler purposes than the traffic in hu- 
man flesh and blood — seem now to be kept 
up only for the maintenance of a few mili- 
tary pensioners. The terrible lesson which 
the last few years have taught the world ha9 
not failed to impress the most impassive of 
Powers. Spain, the most inveterate of Eu- 
ropean offenders, has taken the lesson to 
heart, and resolved to abandon for ever the 
abominable traffic in man ; and Portugal is 
now alone branded with the stigma of this 
atrocious crime. We entertain no doubt, 
that the development of legitimate trade 
with the regions in which its African set- 
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tlements are situated, would prove of far 
greater benefit in a material sense than any 
that can possibly result to it from the slave- 
trade. The capacity of the eastern coast of 
Africa for a large and lucrative trade is 
unquestionable, and it has, notwithstanding 
many discouragements, made considerable 
progress within the last thirty years* In 
1834 the island of Zanzibar possessed little 
or no trade; in 1860 the exports of ivory, 
gum copal, and cloves, had risen to the val- 
ue of 239, 500/., and the total exports and 
imports amounted to 1,000,577 /., employing 
25,340 tons of shipping, and this under the 
rule of a petty Arabian Prince. Although 
it may be long before the natives can be 
induced to cultivate extensively cotton and 
sugar for exportation, there are many val- 
uable natural products the preparation of 
which for the European market requires 
but little industry and no skill. The hard 
woods which grow on the banks of the Zam- 
besi and the Sliirfe are especially valuable ; 
they may be obtained in any quantity at the 
mere cost of cutting, and they can be 
transported to the coast at all seasons with- 
out difficulty. The lignum vit® attains a 
larger size on the banks of the Zambesi than 
anywhere else. The African ebony, al- 
though not botanically the same as the ebo- 
ny of commerce, also attaius immense pro- 
portions, and is of a deeper black. It abounds 
on the Iiovuma, within eight miles of the 
sea, as does likewise the fustic, from which 
is extracted a strong yellow dye. 

The additions which have been made to 
our geographical knowledge from the two 
expeditions of Dr. Livingstone are impor- 
tant and interesting. In his latest he en- 
tered and partially explored a region the 
hydrography of which requires to be thor- 
oughly known before the great mystery of 
the source of the Nile can be considered as 
solved, for it is in the district of the equa- 
torial lakes that the head-springs of the 
mighty river undoubtedly exist, and the 
connexion of all of these great reservoirs 
with each other is rendered so probable by 
Mr. Baker’s recent discovery of the magnifi- 
cent lake (the Little Luta Nzigfc of Speke), 
which he has appropriately named the Al- 
bert Nyanza, that a fresh interest has been 
imparted to the subject, for if the Albert 
Nyanza should prove to be connected with 
the great Tanganyika, the source of the 
Nile is not the Victoria Nyanza or one of 
its affluents, but must be sought for in a re- 
gion many degrees to the south of that lake, 
or of any of its tributary streams. That 
such a connexion does exist between the 
Albert Nyanza and the Tanganyika there 


is the strongest reason to believe, for a par- 
ty of Arab traders informed Captain Speke 
while making a voyage on the Tanganyika, 
that the river which nows through Egypt is- 
sues from that lake ; and a respectable Arab 
merchant, who could have no conceivable 
motive for misrepresentation, accompanied 
a statement to the same effect made to Cap- 
tain Burton with such circumstautial de- 
tails as tend strongly to establish its proba- 
bility. A large river, he said, called the 
Marunga, enters the lake at its southern ex- 
tremity, but on a visit to its northern end 
he saw a river which certainly flowed out 
of it, for he approached so near its termi- 
nation that he distinctly saw and felt the in- 
fluence of an oitward current. This state- 
ment derives considerable support from in- 
formation received by Dr. Livingstone from 
Arabs well acquainted with the Tanganyi- 
ka, and who told him that a river flowed 
out of its northern end, and they drew on 
the sand the Nyassa discharging its waters 
to the south, but the Tanganyika to the 
north. He was also told, in the course of 
his first missionary travels, by an Arab who 
declared that he knew the Tanganyika well, 
that it was connected with another lake 
still further north called Garague* (Kaz*- 
gufc), and King Kamrasi and the natives in- 
habiting its banks assured Air. Baker that 
the Albert Nyanza was known to extend 
far to the west of Karagwe. We are thus 
in possession of evidence from four distinct 
and independent sources that the Tangan- 
yika has its effluent in the north, and is 
therefore connected with the Albert Nyan- 
za. Nor can we regard the alleged differ- 
ence of altitude (226 feet) between the two 
lakes as an objection to this supposition; 
for when we know that 1° Fahr. represents 
an altitude of 533 feet, a difference of level 
which is indicated by the fractional part of 
a degree may well be attributed either to 
some imperfection in the instrument or to 
defective observation^ Dr. Livingstone 
suggested ten years ago that the parting of 
the watershed between thASambesi and the 
Nile might be somewhere between the lati- 
tudes 6° and 12° south, that the two rivers 
rose in the same region, and that their 
sources would probably be found at no con- 
siderable distance from each other 4 Should 
this conception be realised, a remarkable re- 
semblance will exist between the two great 
rivers of Western Europe and the Zambesi 

• * Missionary Travels, 1 p. 478. 

f The observation is recorded by Captain Speke ; 
and it may be observed that his eye-sieht had be- 
come groatly impaired in his tint expedition. 

t • Missionary Travels,' p. 477. 
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and the Nile. The Danube and the Rhine 
have their sources very near to each other, 
but the streams diverge, the one, like the 
Zambesi, to the east, the other, like the 
Nile, to the North, bbth traversing a vast 
extent of country before they popr their 
waters into the sea. This most interesting 

S roblem is now, perhaps, nearer its solution 
lan it has ever been, for Dr. Livingstone’s in- 
structions for his new journey of exploration 
are to reach the Tanganyika, and to direct 
his particular attention to its effluent ; and 
as the distance between the two lakes Tan- 
ganyika and Albert Nvanza cannot be con- 
siderable, it is to be hoped that he will be 
able to test the correctness of the informa- 
tion which he formerly received, as well as 
that given to Captains Burton and Speke. 
The question afterwards to be determined 
will be, whether the Albert Nyanza is con- 
nected with the Nile, and if so, how con- 
nected. The river which flows from the 
Victoria Nyanza was traced by Captain 
Speke for only fifty miles, but Mr. Baker 
has established by personal observation the 
fact that it flows into the Albert Nyanza, 
having ascended its banks to the point where 
Captain Speke left it, namely, the Karuma 
Falls. Mr. Baker asserts that he saw, or 
imagined he saw, a river at a distance of 
twenty miles from the furthest northerly 
point which he reached on the Albert Ny- 
anza, issuing from the lake and traversing 
the plain beyond ; but nothing can be rea- 
sonably affirmed or inferred from such dis- 
tant observation. The Albert Nyanza may 
be connected with the Nile by some great 
but hitherto undiscovered stream communi- 
cating with the Bahr el Ghazal (the Nile of 
Herodotus), and this supposition is rendered 
highly probable when taken in connexion 
with the information which Mr. Baker re- 
ceived from the people residing on the shores 
of the) Albert Nyanza, that the lake extends to 
the north-west for about forty miles, when it 
suddenly turns to the west, contracting 
gradually, and that its extent is unknown. 
That the Bahr el Ghazal may ultimately 
prove to be the true Nile is thus rendered 
extremely probable, nor does its mere-like 
character, so far as it has been explored, 
militate against such a supposition. The 
characteristic of the Nile below Khartum, 
for a considerable part of its course, and for 
a large portion of tne year, is that of a very 
sluggish stream with gigantic reeds spring- 
ing out of the stagnant water on each side. 
In descending the stream from Gondokoro, 
on passing the Bahr el Ghazal, it is a cus- 
tom, Captain Grant tells us, for all boats to 
fire a gun as a salute, possibly a traditiona- 
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ry honour paid to the great source of Egypt's 
fertility. The river, which flows from Gon- 
dokoro at its junction with the Bahr el 
Ghazal, is only eighty or a hundred yards 
across, while the Bahr el Ghazal is half a 
mile in width, and after the junction of the 
two streams Captain Grant admits that 
there is an evident increase in breadth and 
width, that the water thenceforward be- 
comes purer, losing much of its turbid ap- 
pearance, and that the current is considera- 
bly increased.* The river which flows past 
Gondokoro, and which Captain Speke, in 
his map, traces from the Victoria Nyanza, 
is, Dr. Beke informs us, known there not as 
the Bahr el Abvad, or White Nile, but as 
the Bahr el Djebel, or mountain river. 

Should it be eventually found that the 
Tanganyika is connected with the Albert 
Nyanza, and the latter by its westerly or 
any other effluent with the Bahr el Ghazal, 
it will necessarily follow that the Tangan- 
yika, or rather the river Marunga, which 
enters that lake at its southern extremity, 
will form the true head water of the Nile, 
and the course of the mighty river will then 
be proved to extend through forty degrees 
of latitude, and the great lakes Tanganyika 
and Albert Nyanza will be but the expan- 
sion of a majestic river the course of which, 
from its fountain head to its embouchure, 
will exceed four thousand miles. . 

We have, in a former number of the 
4 Quarterly Review/ expressed our doubts 
whether the result of Captain Speke’s 
travels could be accepted by geographers 
as final solution of the great problem which 
has perplexed the scientific and the curious 
of all ages, and the important discovery by 
Mr. Baker of the great Albert Nyanza con- 
firms us in that opinion ; for the notion of 
Captain Speke that the little Luta Nzige 
(“Albert Victoria ) was only a backwater of 
the 4 Nile,’ which the river must 4 fill ’ be- 
fore it could continue its course, has been 
proved to be completely erroneous. The 
Albert Nyanza is a lake of vast although 
unknown dimensions, but certainly inferior 
neither to the Victoria Nyanza nor the 
Tanganyika, receiving the drainage of ex- 
tensive mountains ranges on the west, and 
of the Utumbi, Uganda, an<J Unyoro coun- 
tries to the east. There is even consider- 
able reason to doulft whether the river 
struck by Captain Speke at Madi is even 
the same which he left at the Karuma Falls, 
for no part of its subsequent course, although 

* See p. 880 of Captain Grant's 'Walk across Af- 
rica/— a remarkable record of courageous endur- 
ance and a most amusing picture of African man- 
ners and character. 
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indicated upon a map for two hundred geo- 
graphical miles, was ever seen by him : and 
I>r. Poney, one of the Austrian mission- 
aries, who resided for nine years at Gondo- 
koro, concluded from the results of long ob- 
servation that the river which flows past 
that place contributes little or nothing to 
the flood of the Nile. Tjie sum of Captain 
Speke’s discoveries, therefore, now appears 
to consist in the fact that he discovered in 
his first exploratory journey the great lake 
Victoria Nyanza, and in his second a river 
issuing from it, which, after a not very 
lengthened course, has been ascertained to 
fall, in common, however, with several other 
rivers probably as large if not larger than 
itself, into another enormous lake, now de- 
nominated the Albert Nyanza ; but of the 
effluent of this lake positively nothing is at 
present known, however great may be the 
probability that a connexion between the 
Nile of Egypt and the lake may be here- 
after incoutrovertibly proved. 

We trust that in the above remarks we 
shall not be suspected of wishing to detract 
from the real merits of the gallant ex- 
plorer, whose untimely death is so generally 
and justly deplored. Whatever may be 
the ultimate value assigned to the facts 
ascertained l>y him, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion either as to the intrepidity 
of his character or on the magnitude of 
the exploit of the march across the con- 
tinent of Africa, which lie and his com- 
panion Captain Grant accomplished in the 
face of so many dangers and at the cost of 
many sufferings and privations. 

The complete solution of the great geo- 
graphical problem may uot be given to one 
explorer, nor perhaps will it be accomplish- 
ed in one generation, but we certainly ap- 
pear to be approaching nearer and nearer 
to its determination. If the lake Tangan- 
yika should prove to be connected with the 
Albert Nyanza, and the Albert Nyanza by 
its westerly or other effluent with the great 
river of Egypt, to Dr. Livingstone may 
yet be awarded the honour of being the 
real discoverer of the source of the Nde, 
the prob iblc region of which he pointed 
out long before any of the expeditions from 
the eastern coast of Africa had been under- 
taken ; and he may soon, by a careful sur- 
vey of the Tanganyika and possibly also 
of the Albert Nyanza, be on the verge of 
a discovery which will far surpass in in- 
terest any that has hitherto been made 
within the basin of the Nile. 


From the Saturday Review. 

NEW POETRY* 

Wry should any one, with certain obvi- 
ous exceptions, go on writing poetry ? 
The answer is plain; that it is a great 
amusement to tne writers, and, on the 
whole, after making allowance for certain 
undeniable evils, it is not a very great an- 
noyance to any one else. We exclude, of 
course, the possible danger of being called 
upon to listen to an author’s recital of his 
works, or to give him a candid opinion of 
their merits. But there is the great advan- 
tage about a poem that it is generally short. 
Few men in these days have the courage 
for writing original epics, though they have 
a fancy for translating them. Mr. Brodie, 
indeed, is going to bring out a poem in four 
cantos. Only one has appeared at present, 
and persons who like such reading as we 
are about to describe may get through it 
very comfortably in half an hour. Tak en , . 
in these moderate doses, we incline to the 
opinion that some people may not impossi- 
bly finish it. We do not, however, recom- 
mend the experiment. Mr. Brodie favours 
us with a preface, giving an anticipatory 
defence for having written a poem at alt 
He says that people will tell him, first, that 
this is not a poetical age; ami, secondly, 
that he should have chosen a subject more 
removed from him in time. Instead of de- 
scribing the cruise of the Erebus and Ter- 
ror , he should have taken the u Discovery 
of America,” the “ Death of Montezuma,” 
the “ Fall of Wallenstein,” or some similar- 
ly lively subject. We certainly are not 
about to raise either of these objections. 
Our one recommendation to Mr. Brodie 
would be next time to leave out the rhymes 
and the divisions into lines and stanzas. 
His poem will run into very tolerable 
prose; but it comes under no definition of 
poetry that we know of, except that of be- 
ing in verse. It is mere prose bewitched; 
and it is really carious that a man should 
fancy himself* to be writing a poem when he 
is merely torturing Captain Sherard Os- 
born’s book into Spenserian stanzas. The 
process certainly is free from one objection. 
There is no affectation of the ordinary kind 
about his writing. It never becomes turbid 
or metaphorical or bombastic (except, in- 
deed, that an invocation of the Spirit of 

♦ Euthanasia . Bv Erasmus H. Brodie. Lon- 
don : Longmans & Co. 1866. 

The Wife's Litany , and other Pieces. By John 
Butler Cliorley. London : Chapman a Hall. 1866. 
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Poesy is inserted h propos of nothing partic- A good many 'volunteers join Sir John, and 
ular about half-way through) ; but tnen it hereupon the Spirit of Poesy is invoked as 
is at least as necessary for a poet to try to before mentioned, with some of the custom- 
be vigorous as to avoid being overstrained, ary talk about “ Tiber’s side and Arno’s 
whereas Mr. Brodie jogs as contentedly rill ; ” after which the progress of the expe- 
along in his Spenserian stanzas as if he was dition is duly detailed in the style of “ Our 
writing an account of the expedition for the Own Correspondent.” *The ships, we are 
newspapers. The whole performance is told, were well found : — 
about on the level of those curious produc- Three years’ provisions in each ship are stored, 
tions which are sometimes sent in for prize Three years, ’tis hoped, will bring them safely 
poems; in which' the author has been so back; v 

surprised at finding that be can rhyme, that gAnd all that arts inventive can afford, 
he has quite forgotten to do anything else, **ood, implements, ice-saws, crow’s-nest, they 
It is a really curious psychological phenom- P*^. 

enon that any educated man should have We have careful geographical details in 
written such stuff* as Euthanasia , and been this fashion : — 

deceived by its external form into fancying If there too spiteful winter closed the gate, 
that it had more in common with Spenser Debaired both routes, still all the South re- 
than with a column of the Times. mained, 

The so-called poem begins with a state- Thro’ Regent Inlet or James Ross’s Strait, 
ment of the subject* with remarks on the which the continent could be attained, 
general impulse communicated to science After this, the. poet takes his sailors com- 
by the peace of 1815, and the special 1 m- fortably down tne Thames, introducing a 
pulse towards Arctic discovery, followed by stanza upon Lord Palmerston, which he as- 
some observations about the Esquimaux, sures us in a note “ is not out of place,” be- 
and “their manners strange, how every cause he has just mentioned the heroic na- 
gift they lick, needle or saw or looking-glass ture of Englishmen ; and, therefore, “as a 
or knife ” Luckily, he passes them over true exemplar of an English gentleman, a 
shortly, though “ inclined, did time admit, few lines here are not irrelevant” Gradu- 
their clean Sire dome of snow to sing and ally we get to Stromness and to the Arctic 
winter’s household scene.” We are then Seas, where, as the poet pathetically re- 
favoured with a slight sketch of Arctic dis- marks : — 

covery between the years 1815 and 1845, Animal life abounds, the seal serene 

in such terms as these — “ fresh expeditions Basks with his shining orbs, or huge whales 

constantly were made year after year, and shako 

winters whole men stayed in forest deserts.” The trembling wave, fowl feed, and walruses 
After which Sir John Barrow makes a awake. 

long speech, to no particular audience and If by the seal’s “ shining orbs ” are meant 
in no. particular time or place ; this being a bis eyes, we should have preferred calling 
poetical way of stating that he had written them fishy. Having got his adventurers 
a great many articles in the Quarterly Re- safely to Beechey’s Island, Mr. Brodie 
view, of which these stanzas contain the comes home* as he rather mysteriously tells 
substance. He * tells, for example, how us» “ to drop his anchor in the Muse’s port, 
Deasc and Simpson and have his frail bark in strong iron cased, 

Re-embarked on board, ^ soon must be by fiercest tempest 
Mapped two successive years three hundred chased, fronting all winter s utmost rage se- 
miles vere.” What Mr. Brodie’s bark means, or 

With patience unexcelled and superhuman why it should be iron-cased/ we have not 
toils. the faintest idea. But we hope that the 

This speech process won’t enable him to make many 

^ more ventures in the poetical line. 

assembled sailor chivalry Mr. Chorlev’s volume, if it does not at- 

ran wi one ear ; tain an y ver y degree of excellence, is 

a somewhat singular performance ; which at least too good to bo put in the same class 
means, metaphorically, that they approved with Mr. Brodie’s. Mr. Chorley is evideut- 
of Sir John’s articles. Lord Haddington ly a man of taste, who, if he does not write 
then remarks to Sir John Franklin that he very excellent poems, knows at any rate 
is sixty years old, and must stay at home ; what poems ought to be. His verses do not 
whereupon, give us the impression of having first been 

Him with eves that shine, written in prose, then cut up into lengths of 
Brief answer made the knight, “I am but fifty- ten syllables, and finally twisted about for- 
ninel” | cibly into rhymes. They have a certain 
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natural swing and harmony about them, 
which shows that, if the writer had any 
▼ery poetical ideas, they would not fail of 
expression for want of due power oyer lan- 
guage. We may, and in fact do, think 
Qiem deficient in inspiration; but there is 
nothing in them grotesque, nor any absence 
of due polish. Mr. Chorley himself speaks 
very modestly about them. The chief 
poem, the 44 Wife’s Litany,” had, he says, 
been laid aside for several years, and when 
he accidentally found it again he though 
it had 44 a certain character of its own suffi- 
ciently genuine to warrant its preservation.” 
We do not dispute this verdict, as it is in 
fact rather difficult to say what exact de- 
gree of merit warrants the preservation of 
a poem. The most curious thing about it is 
the method of composition of which Mr. 
Chorley informs us. He seems, as we judge 
from other pieces in the volume, to have a 
decided predilection for ghosts and the su- 
pernatural generally. He says himself that 
the 44 source of the poefh was derived from 
that unknown region which lies beyond the 
range of the rnina's voluntary excursions — 
a mysterious province, every glimpse of 
which I have long been accustomed to re- 
gard with attention, not to say with reve- 
rence.” Accordingly, Mr. Chorley favours 
us with a ballad, something after the 44 An- 
cient Mariner” fashion, where a dead man 
steers a ship home, all its proper navigators 
being killed off in a very disagreeable man- 
ner. He finds the remains of an qld wreck 
in another ballad, and has a long and inter- 
esting conversation with a ghost, who kind- 
ly gives him the particulars of the accident 
by which it was lost, and ends by calling 
up the spirits of the rest of the crew, much 
as Admiral Hosier’s injured chost did in a 
parallel case. Mr. Chorley, ^then, having 
these propensities towards the superhuman, 
had a dream. He saw 44 a vision of the 
night,” in which the leading incidents of the 
44 Wife’s Litany ” were presented 44 with 
such vivacity and completeness that, on 
waking, it was little more than an act 
of memory to retrace the received impres- 
sion.” The dream which thus formed the 
nucleus of tfce poem appears, as we infer 
from the poem itself, to have been on 
this wise. He saw an old chapel at piid- 
night, in which a villanous knight, assisted 
by his domestic chaplain and an evil-minded 
retainer, were burying a victim. This vic- 
tim would naturally oe a gentleman who 
had been in love with the knight’s wife 
before her marriage, and whom he had 
takca the opportunity to murder comforta- 
bly, with the chaplain’s connivance, on his 
unexpected reappearance. To the party I 


thus pleasantly engaged enters the wife, in 
a state either of somnambulism or of de- 
moniacal possession; for, from a conversa- 
tion of certain highly indefinite 44 voices ” a 
short time before, Mr. Chorley seems to at- 
tribute this sleep-walking to a very ill-dis- 
posed 44 Shadow,” which makes the lights 
turn blue. The lady walks up to the altar, 
and, kneeling down before it, proceeds to 
utter her 44 litany,” which, it need hardly be 
said, is not of a conciliatory tendency to 
her husband. She prays, in fact, in a very 
emphatic manner, that — 

For the lips his breath has soiled. 

On his lips be gall and blight ; 

And the worm that sleeps not, coiled 
In his bosom day and night. 

After a good deal of this, the bell strikes 
midnight, and the “unhallowed sprite” 
leaves her ; she awakes, sees her lover ly-' 
ing dead, .and, what is indeed the only 
course open to her under the circumstances, 
falls on his body and dies herself; the 
knight goes mad ; and 44 the voices ” inform 
us that the lady and her lover are going up to 
heaven without further trouble. The vari- 
ous scenes which lead up to this conclusion 
may be easily imagined. We certainly do 
not envy Mr. Chorley his dreams, which are 
unpleasantly suggestive of previous suppers. 
Admitting, however, that poets have a right 
to deal in shadows and voices and wild 
huntsmen and other anomalous beings, the 
story is well enough told. The form, it ap- 
pears, is intended to be in imitation of 
Spanish comedy, and people who like to 
read pretty verses about such unsubstantial 
subjects may go through it without any 
danger of having their taste offended. We 
confess that dreamland seems to us to be- 
rather too unsubstantial a district even to 
found poems upon; but Mr. Chorley may 
boast of having added one more to a list in 
which Kubla Khan is the only other exam- 
ple that we can at present remember. 

Neither of the poems we have noticed 
can be considered as serious additions to 
our literature; but, as mathematicians say 
that one indefinitely small thing may bear 
an indefinitely great ratio to another, so 
two poor poems may be incomparably differ- 
ent in merit. Mr. Chorley is not a Shak- 
speare, nor even a Coleridge ; but a talent 
for writing elegant verse without very much 
meaning, or very ambitious aim, is enough 
to establish a vast difference between its 
possessor and a writer of the unsuccessful 
prize-poem order. It is worth while to com- 
pare nim with Mr. Brodie, in order to give 
him the gratitude due for what is, at first 
sight, the rather negative merit of not be- 
ing more prosaic than prose itself. 
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From the Fortnightly Review. 

AMERICA, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND. 

M. Taine speaks of certain conditions 
under which society becomes nothing more 
than tin commerce d'affronts. Whilst there 
is reason to hope that the relations be- 
tween man and man, or class and class, in 
any society of the present day, cannot be 
properly, characterised as an interchange of 
insults, it is to be feared that the phrase is, 
to a sad degree, expressive of the relations 
subsisting between nations. Here the skies 
seem always angry, and the volleys of can- 
non alternate only with the hurtling of 
recriminations. The historian who shall 
live when there is a community of nations, 
will probably, in reading the Blue Books of 
these years, think of Saurian growlings 
and gnashings in primaeval swamps. It is 
therefore with a natural anxiety that one of 
the leading nations is seen holding a brand, 
and hesitating whether, and whither, to 
throw it. It is undeniable that the United 
States stands in this attitude at the pres- 
ent moment, and that the world has reason 
to await with profound solicitude the deci- 
sions of the present Congress as to the foreign 
policy to be adopted by that nation. I 
cannot conceive of a legislative assembly 
gathered under more solemn circumstances 
than those which surround this Congress, or 
of one holding in itself more important 
issues. 

Formation, material expansion, centrali- 
sation, and an ambition to lead in the 
affairs of the world, may be traced in his- 
tory as the successive embryonic phases 
through which nations pass. Unfortunately 
history attests also many “ arrests” on this 
line of development. America, however, 
has thus far advanced well, and has now 
reached the last form that precedes a set- 
tled nationality. Her foreign policy, hith- 
erto relatively of the least, now becomes of 
the first importance ; for while it seems inev- 
itable that she should now be tempted to 
aspire to a leading position in the world, 
the temptation is reinforced by some pro- 
vocations from without, and by certain 
strong inducements from within. The con- 
ditions for a war policy are so obvious that 
I have little doubt the nations immediately 
THIRD 3ERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXI 


concerned would be in certain expectation 
of it, were it not for the general belief that 
there are in America paramount domestic 
reasons agaiust the adoption of such a poli- 
cy. Such a course would increase the 
financial burdens, already very heavy, un- 
der which the country is now struggling; 
it would indefinitely postpone that return to 
a settled and normal condition of things 
which trade always craves, and especially 
after the losses consequent upon war; it 
would call agtiin from their homes the sol- 
diers who, after the wear and tear of four 
years of hardship and danger, are desirous 
of rest ; it would cost more than any prob- 
able result of a foreign war could repay; 
it would involve the possibility of defeat, 
which would imply a humiliating downfall 
from the position and prestige which the 
United States has gained by the thorough 
suppressicn of the gigantic rebellion that 
threatened its existence. Nevertheless, con- 
vinced as the writer himself is, by these and 
higher considerations, that it would be 
wrong for the United States to enter upon 
a war with any foreign power, he is equally 
convinced that there are other considera- 
tions calculated to tempt the present Gov- 
ernment at Washington to an opposite 
course, some of which may be briefly stated 
here. 

It is an old idea with rulers that, in cer- 
tain conditions, a foreign war is conducive 
to the health of a nation, — an idea which 
old countries have outgrown, but one that 
is sure to have powerful advocates in a 
young one. A civil war, says Lord Bacon, 
is like the heat of a fever ; a foreign one, is 
like the heat of exercise. It need be no 
longer a secret that, in the few months suc- 
ceeding the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
and preceding the actual determination 
to coerce the South into the Union by 
military power, there was a powerful influ- 
ence at Washington seeking to superinduce 
a war with England, with the object of 
uniting the discordant parties and sections 
by a direct appeal to the patriotism of both. 
This concession to the anti-English senti- 
ment — which, for reasons to be hereafter 
stated, was hitherto confined to the South 
and its ally, the Northern Democratic party 
L 1475. 
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— seemed a fine card to play at that junc- 
ture; and if the Trent affair could have 
occurred sooner than it did, that card might 
have been played. That it was not, at any 
rate, is due to the moral character of Mr. 
Lincoln, and to the strong friendship for 
England of the Chairman of the Senatorial 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Charles Sumner. It was plain, too, that 
New England, the centre of friendship for 
England at that time, would permit no war 
to be undertaken on such immoral grounds, 
and at the same time that she was deter- 
mined to make the crisis that had come an 
occasion for settling the slavery question 
for ever. Thus the foreign war project for 
evading the national emergency was smoth- 
ered. It was essentially a pro-slavery plan 
— though it might have encountered a pow- 
erful opposition from those Confederates of 
Virginia and the Carolinas who cafred more 
for separation than for slavery — and had 
it succeeded in uniting the North and 
South, slavery would to-day be entering 
upon a new lease of existence instead of 
being abolished. 

Just now the same temptation recurs. 
The status of the negro in the South is a 
subject for agitations and divisions nearly 
as fierce as those which preceded and re- 
sulted in the civil war. The South and its 
old ally, the Democratic party in the North, 
are demanding the return of the Southern 
States with their governments still commit- 
ted exclusively to the whites : the Northern 
Republicans bitterly oppose this, maintain- 
ing that the humiliated slaveholders cannot 
be trusted to legislate justly for the blacks, 
without Whose aid (in the declared opinion 
of President Lincoln) the rebellion could 
not have been suppressed. The issue is 
most important ; for, once restored to the 
position ot equal States, the Southern 
legislatures could — providing only that 
they did not contravene technic illy the 
law against chattel slavery — enact a sys- 
tem of serfdom, and retain the “ Black 
Codes,” which prohibit the education and 
prevent the elevation of the negroes, the 
North being powerless to interfere unless 
another war should arise to arm it with the 
abnormal right, which it now has, to con- 
trol the section it has just conquered. 
The security proposed by the Northern Re- 
publicans is to give the negroes votes, which 
the Southerners and the Democrats furi- 
ously oppose. It will be seen at once that 
this political situation necessitates the con- 
tinuance of a bitter sectional strife. The 
.arguments of the Southern party about the 
constitutional rights of States to regulate 


their own suffrage naturally provoke taunts 
concerning their four years' effort to over- 
throw the constitution ; their talk about the 
inferiority of the negro leads their antago- 
nists to place the barbarities of Anderson- 
ville prison by the side of the long patience 
of the negro ; the alleged 44 unfitness of the 
negro to vote w is replied to with the tu 
quoque based on the disloyalty of the 
whites ; and so long as this issue is before 
the country, the Northern press naturally 
parades every current instance of inhuman- 
ity to the negro, and every expression of 
hatred to the Yankees, of which its corre- 
spondents easily find enough in the South. 
All this of course wakes au angry and de- 
fiant spirit there ; and thus the country is 
relegated to the dissension and agitation 
about the negro which had prevailed with- 
out intermission for more than a generation 
before the war. 

There is no doubt^that the late President 
Lincoln foresaw this issue, and he has left 
on record, in a letter recently published, 
his determination to have ended the negro 
agitation for ever by demanding equal 
rights in the seceded States for the ne- 
gro. But President Johnson is a very 
different man. For more than thirty years 
a Southern slave-holder, a Democratic poli- 
tician, and a steady voter in the Congress 
against all New England ideas, he never- 
theless — simply from a pride in the old 
flag — opposed his own section. He vigor- 
ously resisted the rebellion, though it can 
scarcely be said that he clung to t he North. 
The North rewarded his constancy by elect-, 
ing him to the Vice-Presidency. But now 
that the convulsion is over, he and the 
country are discovering that sudden chan- 
ges arc rarely thorough. So, in the present 
controversy on negro-suffrage, President 
Johnson takes the side that might be expect- 
ed of a Tennessean Democrat, and opposes 
the party which elected him. Of course 
his cabinet are with him. Nevertheless 
President Johnson and his cabinet see that 
either by conceding the last hope of slave- 
ry — “a white man’s government ” — or by 
some other means, this controversy must ter- 
minate, at least for the present, in order 
that reconstruction, clamorously demanded 
by the national exchequer and by trade, 
may take place. 

If it has been determined that negro-suf- 
frage shall not be conceded, what 44 other 
means ” remain ? Suppose some great and 
overpowering national emergency were to 
occur — one involving the national pride or 
interest — would it not at once divert at- 
tention from the sectional issue V lJ the 
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Northern and the Southern man should fight 
side by side for a common cause, against a 
common foe, for some years — the longer 
the better — would not old differences be 
healed ? And if to carry on such a war 
Southern States as well as Northern must 
furnish quotas of men and money, and raise 
crops for iood, then Southern S rates must be 
at once reconstituted ; and to effect this at 
once, must not the country be persuaded to 
compromise on the negro-suffrage question ? 

The influence at Washington — I need 
not mention names — which four years ago 
urged these considerations to prevent utter 
rupture between North and South, survives 
to suggest them as furnishing a possible es- 
cape from the dilemma of the administra- 
tion which is hardly strong enough to en- 
counter the present Congress — ihe most 
radical one that has ever assembled in 
America. And to this influence is now add- 
ed another, urging a new class of considera- 
tions in favour of a foreign war ; chiefly 
this : there are a number of able leading men 
in the South, each influential in his com- 
munity, who are now in disgrace, and who, 
if the country settles down to peace, have 
nofhing left but to live on in obscurity, una- 
ble to hold office, and without anything to 
mitigate the deep sense of humiliation or the 
wounds of pride. The fh" at which Lee, 
Beauregard, Johnstone, Mosby, and many 
others struck, can float only to bring a shad- 
ow upon them. The greatest of them has 
already hidden himself' in a fourth-class col- 
lege. Already the North asks, Which shall 
we prefer, the negro who defended, or the 
white who trampled upon, our flag? A 
foreign war would be the rehabilitation of 
these Southern men. Indeed, emigration 
seems to be almost the only alternative 
which would enable them to emerge from 
their disgrace with the American people, 
recover position, and claim rights as defend- 
ers of the nation. Moreover, it is not at all 
certain but that they might — particularly 
in the case of a war with England — be able 
to cast apart of the cloud under which they 
now sit upon the people and leaders of New 
England, who have never applauded the 
motto, “ Our country, ri'jht or wrons,” and 
who assuredly could no: be brought to fight 
with anything like the earnestness lately dis- 
played in their war with slavery, in an un- 
necessary or a doubtful war — not at all in 
one whose political objects would be precise- 
ly those which are most repulsive to the 
strong moral sense of that sec lion. 

My belief is that New England and the 
North-West may be relied upon to oppose 
any undisguised postponement by compro- , 
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mise of the negro question ; and if their Gov- 
ernment should attempt to bring on a for- 
eign war for the purpose of suppres: ing the 
agitation of that question, there would not 
be wanting clear-headed men to repeat 
throughout the country the story of *how 
the original colonies compromised on the 
nearo question in order that they might form 
a Union “for the common defence,” — that 
is, present an unbroken front to George III. 
should he seek to subjugate them, — and 
how that compromise has proved to have 
been pregnant with wrongs and agonies 
which make the tea-tax of our fathers ridic- 
ulous. To keep off King George they 
bowed to King Slavery : their posterity, still 
groaning under the terrible results of that 
“policy,” will be very unlikely to extempor- 
ise a King George for the purpose of re- 
peating the blunder. When, however, the 
restoration of the Southern people and lead- 
ers, and the re-pledging them to the Union, 
are added to the first consideration, the 
North- W est, to whose prosperity the loyalty 
of the Mississippi river and of both its banks 
to the Gulfis essential, may not prove to be 
of inflexible virtue. 

A third reason why a foreign war might 
not be unwelcome to the Washington Gov- 
ernment is, that it has now a large army al- 
ready collected and to a certain extent 
drilled* which it is deemed inexpedient, for 
reasons connected with the internal condi- 
tion of the country, to dissolve at once, and 
which is likely to be demoralized if it has 
nothing to do. Nor would the people of 
America be willing to support a large army 
and navy in idleness. And in this connec- 
tion it may be said that whilst the rank and 
file <^f the American military force would be 
glad to remain, for a long time certainly, in 
their homes, a war would be more welcome to 
the vast number of officers whom the late con- 
flict raised from obscurity, and for the most 
part created, and to the large majority of 
whom peace is sure to bring the obscurity 
whi«-h it brought them six years ago. The 
prominent generals of the United States 
were before the war railroad-presidents, sur- 
veyors, lawyers, &c. ; hardly one of them, 
excepting Fjremont, had a national reputa- 
tion. It need not be a matter of wonder 
that so many among them. General Grant 
being of the number, are already widely 
and justly quoted as favourable to a foreign 
war policy. 

As crowning all these considerations it 
must not be forgotten that the old undying 
dream of continental occupation, of which 
the 44 Monroe doctrine ” is the familiar but 
inexact label, is at present producing more 
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exasperations and is under fewer restraints 
than ever before. The Romulus of the 
United States, whoever he may have been, 
did not surround the country with any fur- 
row, and the Remuses had not in the first 
years even to leap, so long as their filibus- 
tering expeditions respected those bounda- 
ries which the average American regards as 
the natural ones of his country — i.e. the 
Pacific Ocean on the west, the Atlantic on 
the east, the "Isthmus of Panama on the south, 
and the North Pole on the north. Since the 
Mexican war, and in recoil from the mean- 
ness and criminality which led to and at- 
tended the seizure of Texas, there has been 
in the United States a moral sentiment able 
to hold in check the disposition to encroach 
upon its neighbours, as those representa- 
tives of a Democratic administration who 
met at Ostend a few years ago and pro- 
posed to obtain Cuba by fair means or foul, 
discovered to their cost. But the moral sen- 
timent which would have continued to shel- 
ter Mexico would not find a single Ameri- 
can to plead its applicability to Maximilian, 
unless m the reverse of the obvious sense. 
And since it is understood* that the expul- 
sion of Maximilian by the power of the Unit- 
ed States means the grateful self-annexation 
of Mexico (in some way) to the Union, it 
will be at once seen that the passion for ex- 
pansion and the moral sentiment of the 
country, jump together in a way that they 
never did before. On the other hand, 
whilst the desire for Canada is much feebler 
than that for Mexico, the restraint of inter- 
national morality which would have protect- 
ed it has been removed by the general sense 
of wrongs received at the hands of England, 
and the representatives of England in Cana- 
da, and by a current belief that annexation 
to the Union is desired by nearly all of the 
French Canadians and the Irish. 

Whilst these considerations are being 
urged at Washington, those who are most 
strongly opposed to a foreign war, and were 
among the most trusted advisers of Presi- 
dent Lincoln — as, for example, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
before alluded to — are now without the ear 
of the President, and range in hostility to 
his plan of reconstruction. Of all the rea- 
sons that have been mentioned, the consid- 
eration which will weigh most strongly with 
the President and his Cabinet will be the 
hope of starving off the negro-agitation, and 
of securing the return of the Southern States 
without negro-suffrage. If negro-equality 
were to be placed beyond question by the 
present Congress, every cloud of war would 
.clear away tor the present, and the Mexican 


Empire would be the only thing concerning 
which one could anticipate, even at a distant 
period, any collision between the United 
States and any nation of the Old World. 
Hence the friends of peace in America are 
as anxiously hoping for the settlement of the 
negro question on the only basis which can 
be final, and that will not remit the country 
to the bitter animosities and agitations of 
the past, as the friends of war are indiffer- 
ent to or anxious to evade such settlement- 
The particular danger is that the Congress 
will decide to keep out the Southern Siates 
without imposing negro-suffrage as a condi- 
tion of their return, in which case the Presi- 
dent might be induced to try and alter the 
conditions under which the questiou would 
come before another Congress, by seeking, 
as above indicated, to weld the two sections, 
and purge the South of the stain upon its 
loyalty, with the fires of a foreign war. I 
confess that the probabilities affecting the 
question of war or peace between Ameri- 
ca and France or England seem to me 
slightly inclining to the side of war; and I 
am sure that the internal considerations 
enumerated, much more than the claim 
against England, or the Monroe doctrine — 
whose importance in the case I am far from 
undervaluing — will be the mainspring of 
the war policy, if it be adopted. 

The next question of interest is whether 
a hostile movement, if determined upon, will 
be directed against France or against Eng- 
land. 

There is in America a traditional friend- 
liness towards France. At a celebration of 
the national American Thanksgiving-day, 
by Americans in Paris, December 7, the 
heartiest applause was awarded to a toast 
proposed by General Schofield in these 
words: — “The old friendship between 
France and the United States; may it be 
strengthened and perpetuated ! ” At the 
same festival the Hon. John Jay, the chair- 
man, alluded to some of the associations 
which are stirred in every American’s mind 
when France is mentioned. “ Our patriotic 
assemblage,” he said, “ in this beautiful capi- 
tol, amid the splendours of French art and 
the triumphs of French science, recalls the 
infancy of our country, and the various 
threads of association that are so frequently 
intertwined in the historic memories of 
America and France. The French element 
was early and widely blended with our 
transatlantic blood, and it is a fact that two 
of the five commissioners who in this city 
signed the Treaty of Paris in 1783 — that 
treaty by which England closed the war and 
recognised the American Republic — were 
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of Huguenot descent. In the war now 
closed, as in tbatof our Revolution, French 
and American officers fought side by side, 
and side by side in our House of Representa- 
tives hang — and will continue to hang, as a 
perpetual memento of the early friendship 
between the countries — the portraits of 
Washington and Lafayette. The territory 
of Orleans, including that vast and fertile 
valley extending from the gulf to the limits 
of Missouri, was ceded to us by the First 
Napoleon almost for a song, and there are 
still perpetuated in its names, habits, and 
traditions, pleasant memories of France.” 
Mr. Jay did not, in Catholic France, hint 
why the Huguenots happened to be in 
America ; he did not bring to any rude test 
of historic criticism the part played, literal- 
ly, by the Marquis de Lafayette in the first, 
or by the young French chevaliers, who en- 
joyed their cigars and champagne with 
McClellan whilst the soldiers of the Union 
were being massacred before Richmond, in 
the second revolution ; neither did he in- 
quire whether at that time the Emperor of 
the French was making proposals to Eng- 
land to join him in an intervention favoura- 
ble to the South, nor remember the hisses 
and cries in the French Assembly which 
drowned M. Pelletan’s voice when he an- 
nounced the downfall of Richmond (which 
M. Pellctan declared — mistakenly, it would 
appear — were so loud, that they would be 
heard across the Atlantic). Bur, in ignor- 
ing such questions and crowning his address 
with fie toast “ The Emperor of the 
French,” Mr. Jay undoubtedly represented 
the general determination of his country- 
men to put the best construction possible 
upon every thing that France does, and their 
instinctive disposition to wink at her plain- 
est offences. This disposition must l>e con- 
sidered prominently in our calculations of 
the probable action of the United States 
upon t ie Mexican Empire. There can be 
no doubt that if any other nation than 
France had °stablished that Empire, the end 
of the rebellion in America would have been 
swiftly followed by the march of Federal 
troops across the Rio Grande. 

The Monroe doctrine was of gradual and 
natural development. The earliest ex- 
pression of the sentiment out of which it 
grew was given by the First Napoleon, 
when he assigned as a chief reason for dis- 
posing of the territory of Orleans — the 
greater part of the Mississippi Valley — on 
the easy terms in which President Jefferson 
obtained it, that it was the manifest destiny 
of that territory to become a portion of the 
United States. He did but express, how- 


ever, his perception of a growing feeling for 
territorial expansion among the Americans. 
But an element of even paramount import- 
ance in this feeling was a dread that the 
American Republic might have to struggle 
with powerful and hostile forms of govern- 
ment. The Monroe doctrine was really 
that for which few Europeans would give it 
credit— -a conservative policy. Explicitly 
respecting powers already planted on that 
continent, it affirmed the limits of the right 
of intervention for itself, as well as for lor- 
eign powers. It was meant to be, and was, 
an especial check upon the westward ag- 
gressions of American filibusters, by im- 
plying that only their unjust encroachments 
from abroad could justify interference with 
other nations. It recommended itself to 
the most thoughtful men of the last genera- 
tion in the United States, as the means of 
keeping for ever out of the Western hemi- 
sphere that grim political idol to which the 
peace of the old world had been so often 
sacrificed — the “ balance of power.” It as- 
sumed, indeed, the predominance of the 
United States on that continent, but then 
the United States opened its arms, its lands, 
its honours to the people of all nations. 
The Monroe doctrine was, then, conserva- 
tive, in that it put a definite check upon the 
idea of absorbing surrounding countries, and 
limited the United States to the idea of pre- 
dominance. Even this may seem arrogant, 
but it is difficult to see by what other means 
the New World could have been saved from 
becoming the mere duplicate of the Old. 
To permit the occupation of countries, 
which the United S ates has restrained her- 
self fr#m occupying, by foreign govern- 
ments of foi-ms essentially hostile, necessi- 
tates an injurious modification of her own. 
Any such Power, once admitted and estab- 
lished, must be watched; and to watch it 
implies expensive fortifications of long fron- 
tiers, standing armies, and young men sup- 
plying them — things utterly opposed to 
the spirit in which the American Republic 
was founded. A few ships might prevent 
the landing on those shores of a Power 
which, once fixed there, would require that 
the Union should become a centralized and 
military nation. Thus there is no principle 
that would protect California, or Texas, or 
Louisiana from French encroachment, that 
would not have equally nave protected 
Mexico. The south-western states have 
only to be weak to become food for the fur- 
ther growth of u the Latin race,” and the 
glory of its new Caesar. Hence garrisons, 
under General Weitzel, and others, are al- 
ready on the South-western border, where 
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they must stay so long as the representative 
of French power stays. The test men in 
America are persuaded that it would be 
more favourable to the peace of the world 
if such garrisons should cease to exist, 
through the removal of the occasion for 
them. 

The traditional friendship of the United 
States with France has undoubtedly been 
strained to the utmo»t by this invasion of 
Mexico, and by the circunu'tances under 
which it occurred. The subversion of the 
Mexican Republic was consummated in the 
face of three unequivocal declarations to 
the American Minister at Paris, that the 
Government then existing in Mexico should 
not be altered by the invasion ; it was ac- 
complished at a time when the United 
States was prevented from having any voice 
in the matter by the gigantic war which 
tied her hands ; it was for the avowed pur- 
pose of building up a rival power on the 
North American continent ; and it selected 
as the representative of that flagrant de- 
fiance of the principle which in America 
has a sanctity corresponding to that of the 
44 balance of power n in Europe, a prince 
belonging to a House more unpopular 
among Americans, and more associated with 
the oppression of weaker peoples, than any 
that has reigned on the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

If it should ultimately appear that only 
by war can the empire thus attempted be 
expelled, war will surelv come. But there 
are reasons why the United States will 
strain every nerve to secure that object by 
negotiation before resorting to armed force. 
The friendly feeling towards France already 
adverted to, the equally strong feeling 
among the Irish and the Roman Catholics 
generally, and the especial affection and 
gratitude to France of the Southerners — 
whom the foreign war, if undertaken, is ex- 
pected to rehabilitate — would all make 
the conflict one for which the American 
people could have little heart. It would 
require repeated refusals of any other set- 
tlement on the part of Louis Napoleon to 
generate the amount of popular exaspera- 
tion requisite for the war. At the same 
time I doubt not but that General Scho- 
field and others will sufficiently convince 
the Emperor of^the French that the Ameri- 
can Government and people will never con- 
sent to the permanent existence of a for- 
eign monarchy in Mexico. The willingness 
to postpone positive action in the matter is 
enhanced by the consideration that non-re- 
cognition and hesitation on the part of the 
United States, encouraging as they do the 


Juarists to continue their resistance, in- 
juriously affecting the Mexican loan, and 
accumulating the expenditure of France, 
constitute in themselves almost a forcible 
attack upon Maximilian. There is also 
something like a superstitious belief among 
the people that no government will stand 
long in Mexico until it is consigned by des- 
tiny to the United States ; and I venture to 
predict that in that direction the United 
states will pursue the Micawber policy of 
waiting for something to turn up, and that 
this policy will be presently justified by the 
evacuation of Mexico by French troops, 
with Maximilian close upon their heels. 

Much as I regret to say it, I cannot deny 
to myself that a war with England — were 
there any pretext for it, or anything to be 
gained by it — would unite all sections and 
classes in America more effectually than one 
with any other Power. The reasons for a 
war, so far as they are external, weigh 
against France; the feeling, against Eng- 
land. The traditional feeling in America 
toward England has been the reverse of 
what it has been toward France. The ori- 
gin of this anti- English feeling is not won- 
derful. Next to those portraits of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette, mentioned by Mr. 
Jay as hanging side by side in the Hall of 
Representatives at Washington, may be 
found several pictures of the American gen- 
erals and English generals standing in less 
gentle relations to each other. But the 
n suscitation and increase of the ill-feeling 
toward England are due to causes which it 
may be well to explain, for there have been 
strong commercial and other reasons why 
all animosities between the countries should 
long ago have passed away. The jealousies 
which existed after the separation of 1782, 
were such as are often witnessed between 
parties just near enough to each other to 
make differences irritating — as the right 
and left wings, or old and new schools of 
Churches — but these tend to subside as the 
parties become more and more set and se- 
cure in their respective positions. As a 
matter of fact these jealousies had almost 
disappeared, and but few traces of them can 
be found in the generation that preceded this. 
The cause of the animosity between the 
Northern and Southern States was the cause 
also of the revival of an anti-English feeling 
in America — Slavery. English Quakers 
were among the first agitators fbr emancipa- 
tion in the Union. Tne first abolitionist in 
America — Benjamin Lundy — had by his' 
side Fanny Wnght, who established in Ten- 
nessee a colony of liberated negroes with 
the intent of proving that they were fit for 
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freedom. The Anti-Slavery Society, which 
sprang up in the North, was materially as- 
sisted by the English societies ; its watch- 
words were taken from the great anti-slave- 
ry leaders of England, and the utterances 
of Sharpe, Clarkson, Wilberforce, and oth- 
ers, were hnrled with tremendous effect 
against the Southern institution. The 
Methodists were made to remember that 
Wesley had pronounced slavery to be “the 
sum of all villanies;” and every where it 
was held up as a token of the superiority 
of England that her air was 44 too pure for 
a slave to breathe.” When the 44 pro- 
slavery re-action,” as it is termed, set in — 
that is, when the invention of the cotton- 
gin (about the first part of this century) 
had gradually quadrupled the value of 
slaves, and the Southern politicians began 
to reverse the verdict of Washington, .Jeff- 
erson, and Henry against slavery per se — 
muttering8 against 44 English Abolitionists” 
began to be heard. The anti-elavery visits, 
in later times, of William Forster, Joseph 
Sturge, George Thompson, and other distin- 
guished abolitionists, led to a fierce outcry 
m the South that her rights and institutions 
were threatened by 44 British abolitionists,” 
“British emissaries,” and 44 British gold.” 
The writer can remember when every po- 
litical gathering in Virginia, his native 
State, was lashed into fury by the use of 
these phrases. President Jackson, in a 
Message to Congress,' denounced the inter- 
ference of 44 foreign emissaries ” with the 
institution of slavery. Boston, because of 
its anti-slavery character, was scornfully 
called 44 that English city.” The pro-slave- 
ry re-action gained a complete sway of the 
Union about twenty years ago ; since which 
time, until 1860, slavery elected every Presi- 
dent, and was represented by large though 
gradually diminishing majorities in Con- 
gress. The commercial classes of the North 
were its violent adherents on account of 
the immense value of the Southern trade ; 
and if any merchant became tarnished by a 
suspici on of his pro-slavery soundness, the 
New York Herald published his name — a 
proceeding which withdrew all dealings 
from him, and ’threatened him with ruin. 
Thus a vast majority, North and South, 
came to nourish a deep hostility toward 
England, for her policy of emancipation in 
her own colonies, and for her alleged inter- 
ference with slavery in America. How 
furious the South was toward England was 
shown in those disgraceful scenes — not to 
be reported here — which are said to have 
attended the attempt of the Prince of 
Wales to visit Richmond, Virginia, and led 


to bis immediate withdrawal from that city, 
and a determination to proceed no farther 
into the Slave States. But meanwhile this 
feeling had a strong reinforcement. The 
Irish were thronging to America by thou- 
sands, and the Irish vote had become the 
deciding power in every general election. 
It is a dreary fact that the Irish elected 
every American President f^om 1844 to 
1860. To win that Irish vote a political 
party had simply to take the ground of 
violent antagonism to England : that sure 
card the Democratic party had always been 
willing to play, and the Irish, almost with- 
out exception, voted for it and its protegJ, 
Slavery. The denouncers of England in 
the North were notoriously the leading 
Democrats, who, for party purposes, fanned 
the hatred of this country which every Irish- 
man was sure to bring with him to the Unit- 
ed States. I have no idea that these dema- 
gogues really felt any sympathy with the 
Irish, or that they knew anything whatever 
about Ireland or its relations to England, 
whilst pouring out their invectives against 
“British Tyranny.” The Fenians have, 
perhaps, by this time learned (if a Fenian 
can learn any thing) how much reality there 
was in this profuse Democratic sympathy 
for Ireland ; but when it is considered that 
there are five million Irish haters of Eng- 
land in America, and that to obtain this 
great electoral power the Democratic party 
lias committed itself to every anti-English 
policy, it will be seen how vast an addition 
to the hatred of the enraged pro slavery 
men has thus been made in these later years. 

In all this time the only section of Ameri- 
ca that could be called friendly to England 
was New England, such friendliness having 
been frequently made the occasion for 
denouncing that group of States. The 
leading men of New England — Emerson, 
Channing, Phillips, Sumner, Garrison, Low- 
ell — had been guests in the best English 
homes, and had entertained English gen- 
tlemen. The youth of the colleges and 
universities of New England were kindling 
with enthusiasm for Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Mill, and the Brownings. Along with her 
anti-slavery influence there went forth also 
from New England editions of English 
books and English modes of t hought ; and as 
the country at large was, in the years im- 
mediately preceding the war, gradually won 
to an anti-slavery position, England be- 
came, if not generally liked, at least the 
most respected of foreign nations. The- 
virtues of Queen Victoria were especially" 
a subject of frequent eulogium throughout 
the North ; and everything bade fair to 
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bring about a reaction in the feeling to- 
wards the people over whom she ruled. 
Indeed the welcome given to the Prince of 
Wales at the time of which I now write, 
bore witness to the existence of a friendlier 
spirit regarding 44 the mother country ” than 
any one would have ventured to predict 
a few years before. The gradual repres- 
sion of the anti-English prejudice cost the 
Republicans of the North a long period of 
political weakness (for they too might have 
bid for the Irish vote) ; it was the result of 
the laborious diffusion of English literature, 
and I know that it was esteemed by the 
reflecting Americans to be a victory for 
mankind. 

The reasons why this friendliness has 
been of late replaced by indignation and an- 
ger, in New England as well as elsewhere, 
are too well known to require much elucida- 
tion here. 1 am quite sure that if England 
had known as mucn about the United States 
five years ago as she knows now, the pres- 
ent unhappy relations between the two coun- 
tries could not be subsisting. England 
sneered at those who had been her friends, 
who were fighting the last battles of a con- 
flict begun by her?elf, and gave her sympa- 
thies to those who had denounced her for 
her love of f reedom. Not going far enough 
to do more than repress for a moment the 
traditional animosity of the South, she 
went far enough to fill the North with in- 
dignant surprise, and has left in both sec- 
tions a sentiment which might easily find 
vent in war, if any sufficient object to be 
gained thereby should present itself. If it 
were England that had occupied Mexico, 
war would have been declared against her 
ere now ; hitherto, as I have intimated, 
whilst the war-interest has pointed to 
France, the war feeling in America has 
been toward England. The feeling of an- 
ger towards this country is so universal in 
the United States that I believe it would 
be impossible to find amongst its public 
men, or even its literary men, a single ex- 
ception from it, — unless it be among a few 
who, having constant personal intercourse 
with England, know how little any quick 
generalisations concerning this country, its 
character, or its feeling, are likely to be 
correct. A few protests against the very 
general d* nuneiation of England may have 
been uttered there, or sent there by Ameri- 
cans resident here ; but they have *bep n lost 
like chips in the rapids of Niagara. I 
write these things with profound regret ; 
but I think the facts should be known. 

There have been many instances in his- 
tory where such a condition of popular 


feeling has required the merest pretext to 
initiate war. In the present case there is 
something which is already regarded in 
America as a sufficient occasion for war 
(were war desirable), and may be presently 
regarded as an adequate cause for it. The 
United States has, although so young as a 
nation, presented more than a score of 
44 claims ” against other nations ; and in 
every case, I believe, these claims have 
been ultmately adjusted to it9 satisfaction, 
though now and then refused at first. The 
late claim upon the English Government 
for damages Committed by the Alabama — 
for those alone would probably have been 
insisted upon — meant much more than 
a pecuniary matter to the Americans. As 
for the merchants who had suflered losses 
by Confederate cruisers they were gener- 
ally men who a few years ago were so pa- 
tient and resigned when slavery was scut- 
tling human hearts and homes, that many 
of us smiled with a grim satisfac tion at their 
pathetic emotions when some defenceless 
sloop with its innocent family of bags and 
barrels was sent to the bottom. But withal 
the Alabama was regarded as the palpable 
symbol of that anti-American sentiment 
which had appeared at the outbreak of the 
war — a symbol which not the Kcarsage , 
but England alone, could sink ; and the 
claim for the losses by her signified also a 
reclamation for wounds rankling in every 
American heart. 

I have no intention of discussing here 
the case of the Alabama; but the legal ease 
as it stands in the correspondence between 
Earl liussel and Mr. A Jams is so d.flerent 
from the moral ease which is at this moment 
powerfully agitating the American mind, 
that it seems to me important to mention 
a few points recently laid by Mr. George 
Bemis, the eminent jurist of Boston, before 
his countrymen, which are more likely to 
poison the future relations between trio two 
countries than any question raised in the 
diplomatic discussion referred to. This 
hitherto unwritten, or rather uncollected, 
chapter in the history of the Alabama is 
derived from the English Blue Book, and 
refers to the last two days' stay of that 
cruiser iu British waters, after the Govern- 
ment had decided upon her detention, aud 
alter the alleged telegraphic order for her 
seizure had been sent to the officials of 
Liverpool. 

The Alabama left Laird’s dock in Liver- 
pool in July, 1862, under preience of tak- 
ing out a pleasure party, and went to sea 
without ever returning to that port again. 
The American Minister having called upon 
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Earl Russell for an explanation of this, 
wrote home the following as the statement 
he received at that interview : — 

“ His lordship first took up the case of the 
‘290’ [the name by which the Alabama was 
first known], and remarked that a delay in de- 
termining upon it had most unexpectedly 
been caused by the sudden development 'of 
a malady of the Queen’s Advocate, Sir John 
D. Harding, totally incapacitating him for the 
transaction of bin incss. This made it neces- 
sary to call in other parties, whose opinion had 
been at last given for the detention of the gunboat, 
but before the order got down to Liverpool the vessel 
was gone.” * 

In the debate on the escape of the Ala- 
bama, which occurred in the House of 
Lords, April 29, 18G4, Earl Russell gave 
this further explanation : — 

“The United States Government had no 
reason to complain of us in that respect [in 
regard to the escape of the Alabama] , because 
we took all the precaution wc could. Wc col- 
lected evidence, hut it was not till it was com- 
plete that we fdt ourselves justified in giving the 
orders for the seizure of the vessel. These orders, 
however , were evaded. I can tell your lordship 
from a trustworthy source how thefwere evaded. ’ 
[Earl Russell then proceeded to quote a pass- 
age from Fullam’s ‘ Cruise in the Confederate 
States War Steamer Alabama ’ (p. 5), of which 
the hist paragraph ran as follows] : — 

“ Our unceremonious departure [from Liver- 
pool] was owing to the fact of news being receiv- 
ed to the effect that the customs authorities had 
orders to board a id detain us that morning.” 

[Upon which Earl Russell adds] : — 

“ That was the fact. However the owner 
came to be informed of it, it is impossible for 
me to say. There ccrtainlg seems to have been 
treachery on the part of some one furnishing the 
information .” 

On the morning of July 20th, 1862, the 
Alabama put out from the Liverpool docks, 
having on board several ladies and gentle- 
men of the family of Mr. John Laird, M. P., 
and enough of other invited guests to make 
a show of a pleasure party, and was towed 
by a steam-tug, the Hercules, to a point 
fourteen miles from Liverpool. There the 
party was transferred to the Hercules , and 
the Coinmauder of the Alabama made an 
appointment with the Hercules to return to 
Liverpool and bring a large portion of his 
crew to Beaumaris Bay, about forty miles 
distant from the town. The Hercules 
reached Liverpool on the evening of the 
29th, and anchored for the night. (It may 

•The italic* here and elsewhere. In paragraphs 
quoted from the Blue Book, are, of course, uot in 
the originals. 


be well to remind the reader here that, so 
early as July 4th, the British Government 
had promised Mr. Adams that the Custom 
House officials at Liverpool should keep a 
strict watch on the movements of the ex- 
pected Alabama , and report any further in- 
formation that could be collected concern- 
ing her.) The Hercules proceeds to fulfil 
her errand, but has not completed her ship- 
ping of men and warlike equipment until 
sometime during the morning of the 80th. 
During the forenoon, some hours before the 
Hercides starts, the American Consul has 
placed the following note under the eye of 
the head of the Custom House : — 

“ U. S. Consulate, Liverpool, 

July 30, 1862. 

“ Sir, — Referring to my previous communi- 
cation to you on the subject of the gunboat 
‘ No. 290/ fitted out by Air. Laird at Birken- 
head, I beg now to inform yon that she left 
the Birkenhead dock on Monday night [the 
28th], and yesterday morning [the 29thl left 
the river, accompanied by the steam-tug Hercu- 
les. The Hercules returned last evening, and 
her master stated that the gunboat was cruising off 
Port Lynas , that she hail six guus on board 
concealed below, and was taking powder from 
ano flier vessel. 

“ The Hercules is now alongside tho Wood- 
side landing-stage, taking oil board men (f orty 
or Jifly), beams, evidently for gun carriages, 
and Other things, to convey down to the gun- 
boat. A quantity of cutlasses was* taken on 
board on Friday last. 

“ These circumstances all go to confirm the 
representations heretofore made to you about 
this vessel, in tho face of which I cannot but 
regret she has been permitted to leave the port, 
and I report them to you that you may take 
such stops as you may deem necessary to pre- 
vent this flagrant violation of neutrality. 

“ Respectfully, 1 am your obedient servant, 
“ Thomas H. Dudley, Consul. 

“ Tho Collector of Customs, Liverpool.” 

In response to this urgent appeal, Mr. E. 
Morgan, Surveyor of the Port, seems to 
have been sent to visit the Hercules . The 
following is the record of his labours: — 

“ Copy of a Letter from Mr. E. Morgan , Sur- 
veyor, to the Collector , Liverpool. 

“ Surveyor’s Office, 30 July, 1862. 

“Sir, — Referring to the steamer built by 
the Messrs. Laird, which is suspected to be a gun- 
boat intended for some foreign government, — 

“ I beg to state that sinee the date of my 
last report concerning her she has been lying 
in the Birkenhead docks fitting for sea, and 
receiving on board coals and provisions for her 
crew. 

“ She left the dock on the evening of the 
28th instant, anchored for the night in the 
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Mersey, abreast the Canning Dock, and pro- 
ceeded out of the river on the following morn- 
ing, ostensibly on a trial trip, from which she 
has not returned. 

44 I visited the tug Hercules this morning, as 
she lay at the landing-stage at Woodside, «md 
strictly examined her holds, and other parts of 
the vessel. Shejiad nothing of a suspicious 
character on l»oard — no guns, no ammunition, 
or anything appertaining thereto. A consider- 
able numlHjr of persons, male aud female, were 
on deck, some of whom admitted to me 

THAT THEY WERE A PORTION OF THE CREW, 
AND WERE GOING TO JOIN THE * GUNBOAT.’ 

“ I have only to add that your directions to 
keep a strict watcli on the said vessel have been 
carried out, aud I write in the fullest confidence 
that she left this port without any part of her 
armament on board ; she had not as much as a 
single gun or musket. 

44 It is said that she cruised off Point Lynas 
1st night , which, as you are aware, is some fifty 
miles from this port. 

“ Very respectfully, 

(Signed) 44 E. Morgan, Surveyor. 

The Foreign Enlistment Act says very 
plainly that every ship 44 having on board, 
conveying, carrying, or transporting ” any 
person or persons 44 enlisted, or who have 
agreed or been procured to enlist, or who 
shall be departing from his Majesty’s domin- 
ions for the purpose or with the intent of 
enlisting,” 44 shall and may be seized by 
the Collector,” &e., (Stat. 59 George III. c. 
69, s. G). Mr. Morgan says some of the men 
on the Hercules admitted to him “ that they 
were a portion of the crew, and were going 
to join the gunboat;” he knows that it is 
a gunboat, and that it has gone off 44 osten- 
sibly on a trial trip and yet we find the 
following letter sent to the Commissioners 
of Customs in London : — 

44 Custom Hou^e, Liverpool, 
30th July, 1862. 

44 Honourable Sirs, — Iminmediatvly on re- 
ceipt of the aforegoing communication [not 

f iven, or perhaps Consul Dudley's, qu. ?], Mr. 

lorgun, Surveyor, proceeded on board the 
Hercules , and I beg to enclose his report, ob- 
serving that he perceived no beams, such as arc 
alluded to by the American Consul, nor any- 
thing on bourd tluit ivould justify further taction on 
my part. 

44 Respectfully, 

(Signed) •* S. Price Edwards.” 

The following telegram was laid before 
The Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Treasury on the morning of July 29 : — 

“Liverpool, 29th Julv, 1862. 

44 4 No. 290.’ 

44 Sir, — We telegraphed you this morning 


that the above vessel was leaving Liverpool* 
She came out of dock last night, and steamed 
down the river between 10 and 11 a. m. 

44 We have reason to believe she has gone to 
Queenstown, 

44 Yours obediently, 

44 Duncan, Squarky, & Blackmore.” 

Lastly, Jiere is the .record of how, when 
the horse was stolen, the stable-door was 
locked : — 

44 Thirty-first July, 1862, at about 
hall-past seven, p. m. 

44 Telegrams were sent to the Collectors at liver - 
jtool and Cork [at above date] pursuant to 
Treasury Order , dated 31sf July t to seize the gun- 
boat (290) should she be within either of those ports • 

44 Similar telegrams to the officers at Lkaumaiis 
and Holyhead were sent on the morning of the 1st 
August. They were not sent on the 3istJu!y, 
the telegraph offices to those districts being 
closed. 

44 And on the 2d Augnst a letter was also 
sent to the Collector at Cork, to detain the ves- 
sel should she arrive at Queenstown.” 

It is noticeable that only on the evening 
of the 31st of July was any word sent to 
Queenstown, whete, according to the tele- 
gram of the 29th, the American agents in 
Liverpool 44 have reason to believe she (the 
Alabama ) has gone!” And why was no 
telegram sent to Point Lynas on the night 
of the 30th V Three days were lost when 
all depended upon hours. Nay, there have 
been eases when England, feeling herself 
aggrieved by such ships, has — as those who 
remember the eases of the Terceira and the 
Heligoland know — pursued and destroyed 
them even in foreign waters. The feeling 
was of another kind in this case: the Ala- 
bama was followed through English and 
other waters, but with plaudils. 

Now all this is far Jrom pleasant read- 
ing to an American. Earl Russell him- 
self, cs quoted above, has said that there 
seems to have been “treachery” in the 
proceeding. Nay, in 4 ‘ Hansard ” for Feb- 
ruary 16, 1864, be will bo found to have 
classified it as a 44 belligerent operation,” 
and as 44 a scandal and in some degree a re- 
proach to British law.” Is it wonderful 
then that the United States should preler a 
claim, accompanied by a suggestion of ai^ 
bitration, for the losses by this cruiser, 
which for a time swept American ships from 
the seas ? Is it wonderful that it should in- 
terpret the refusal to admit the claim or the 
suggestion as a moral confession of judg- 
ment ? Is it wonderful that, irrespective of 
the legal points of the case, Americans 
should perceive in the above facts the ex- 
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pression of a hostile animus toward her, as 
yet unlaid, so fair as any official act is con- 
cerned, and that they should, with their 
deep sense of wrong, be eager to seize an oc- 
casion for retaliation ? 

The liberation of John Mitchell, at the 
request of the Fenians, by President John- 
son, after he (Mitchell) had rendered himself 
so especially odious to the people of the 
United States by his treason, was attended 
with no popular outcry. It could never 
have been done had there not been a gen- 
eral feeling of resentment toward England. 
It is a straw only, but it shows the wind to 
A)e setting from a tempestuous quarter. 

It may be supposed that the very causes 
which have operated to alienate the 
Northern States from England would im- 

E a friendship for her in the South ; but 
ides the old animosity of the South 
toward England, on account of her influence 
against slavery, she feels bitterly the sym- 
pathy of the English masses for the North, 
the cold shoulder given to her agents at the 
English Court, the repeated refusals of the 
British Government to join France in an in- 
tervention, and its refusal of any aid to 
prevent the South being crushed. Thus 
every class and section in America has a 
grievance against England. 

There are, indeed, man in that country 


whose thoughts reach beyond the vexations 
and passions of the moment, who may be 
counted on to do what they can lo prevent 
such a dire calamity as a war between the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race would be. But the fact may not 
be concealed that by the refusal to submit 
the case of the Alabama to arbitration, in 
the present state of American feeling, the 
wildest Irishman who would fire a hemi- 
sphere to boil his potatoes is made stronger 
tnan the most thoughtful statesman. To a 

S oint of ministerial dignity — for the diguity 
f a nation cannot depend upon shielding 
the blunders of a Cabinet or the “ treachery *' 
of its subordinates — it must be ascribed, 
that the entrance into Parliament of such 
friends of the United States as Mill, Hughes, 
and Fawcett, and of Forster into the Gov- 
ernment, does not mark the beginning of 
an era of good-will between the two na- 
tions; that the sunken Alabama leaves 
a brood of her kind to be hatched out by 
the heat of the next English war, and to 
resuscitate a semi -barbarous mode of war- 
fare which had seemed about to pass away ; 
and that even this ugly programme is the 
least disastrous alternatiyj to which the 
friends of peace can look forward. 

Moncuhe D. Conway. 


JANET’S QUESTIONS. 

janet ! my little Janet ! 

You think mo wise I know ; 

And that when you sit and question, 
With your eager face aglow, 

I can tell you all you ask me : 

My child, it is not so. 

I can tell my little Janet 

Some things she well may prize ; 

I could tell her some whoso wisdom 
Would be foolish in her eyes ; 

There are things I would not tell her, 
They are too sadly wise. 

I can tell her of noble treasures 
Of wisdom stored of old ; 

To the chests where they are holden 
I can give her keys of gold ; 

. And as much as she can carry 
She may'take away untold. 


But till her heart is opened. 

Like the book upon her knee. 
What is writteu in its pages 
She cannot read nor see : 

Nor tell till the rose has blossomed 
If red or white 'twill be. 


And till life's book is opened, 

And read through every age, 
Come questions, without answers. 
Alike from child and sage : 

Yet God himself is teaching 
His children page by page. 


I still am asking questions 
With- each new leaf I see ; 

To your new eyes, my Janet, 

Yet more revealed may bo. 

You must ask of God the questions 
I fail to answer thee. 

— Good Words . 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


A History of Caricature and Grotesque in 
Literature and Art . By Thomas Wright. 
Esq.; with Illustrations from various sour- 
ces, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fair- 
holt, Esq. 

Among the many contributions which 
Mr. Thomas Wright has made towards Eng- 
lish antiquarian research, and, in particular, 
towards the familiar delineation of the man- 
ners and customs of our ancestors, none is, 
perhaps, so popular or so well known as his, 
two volumes entitled 4 England under the 
House of Hanover, illustrated from the Car- 
icatures and Satires of the day.* The very 
spirited woodcuts with which this book is 
adorned by Mr. Fairholt might alone have 
sufficed to make its fortune. Published 
only in 1848, it is already difficult to pro- 
cure a copy. Encouraged by his success in 
this line, Mr. Wright has now attempted 
the wider enterprise announced in this title- 
page. W e fear that in doing so he has been 
somewhat over ambitious. A history of the 
4 caricature and grotesque in literature and 
art,’ extending over all countries and all 
time, comp rising *iot only pictorial represen- 
tations, but poetry, satire, the drama, and 
buffoonery of all descriptions, is a subject 
which, if it be attempted at all in a single 
octavo volume, could only be so in the form 
of a compart and well-reasoned essay, to 
whi h Mr. Wright’s entertaining fragmen- 
tary sketches bear little resemblance. Thq 
4 immeasurable laughter* of nations, ancient 
and modern, cannot be reduced within so 
small a compass. We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with thanking Mr. Wright 
for his desultory but agreeable attempts lor 
our enlightenment. And we propose, on 
the present occasion, to confine ourselves 
entirely to the artistic portion of them j ep- 
livened, as it is, by a new series of Mr. Fair- 
holt’s excellent illustrations. Our inability 
to transfer these to our own pages places 
us, as we feel, at a great disadvantage : 
many words are required to explain to the 
reader the contents of a picture, which 
a few outlines by an able hand impress 
at once visibly on the recollection. De- 
prived of this advantage, we must confine 
ourselves as well as we can to the points on 
which caricature touches the history of 
social and political life, rather than those by 
which it borders on the great domain of 
Art, properly so called. 

_ * The word caricature is not found in the dic- 
tionaries, I believe, until the appearance of that 
of Dr. Johnson, in 1755. Caricature is, of 


course, an Italian word, derived from the verb 
caricare , to charge or load; and therefore it 
means a picture which is charged or exaggerat- 
ed. [“ Kitratto ridicolo,** says Baretti s Dic- 
tionary, “ in cui fiensi grandemente accresciuti 
i difetti.** The old French dictionaries say. 
44 e’est la meme chose quo charge en peinture.*’] 
The word appears not to have come into use in 
Italy until tlie latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the earliest instance I know of its em- 
ployment by an English writer is that quoted 
by Johnson from the 4 Christian Morals * of feir 
Thomas Brown, who died in 1682, but it was 
one of his latest writings, and was not printed 
till long after his death : 44 Expose not thyself 
by fourfooted manners unto monstrous draughts 
(t. e. drawings) and caricatura representations ” 
This very quaint writer, who had passed some 
time in Italy, evidently uses it as an exotic 
word. We find it next employed by the writer 
of the Essay, No. 537, of tho 4 Spectator,* who, 
speaking of tho way in which different people 
are led by feelings of jealousy and prejudice to 
detract from the characters of others, goes on to 
say 4, From all these hands wo have such 
draughts of mankind as are represented in those 
burlesque pictures which the Italians call cari - 
enturas , where the art consists in preserving 
amidst distorted proportions and aggravated 
features, some distinguishing likeness of the 
person, but in such a manner as to transform 
tho most agreeable beauty into the most odious 
monster.** The word was not fully established 
in our language in its English form of carica- 
ture until late in the lost century.* — p. 415. 

This, no doubt, is a serviceable, artistic 
definition of the word; but its popular 
meaning is, perhaps, a little more limited. 
It would be difficult accurately to distin- 
guish ‘caricature * in composition, accord- 
ing to the above description, from what we 
simply term 4 grotesque ; * exaggeration, 
that is, of natural effects for the mere 
purpose of the ludicrous. In using the word 
caricature, we generally add to this notion 
that of satire; and the best definition for 
our purpose, as well as to suit ordinary ap- 
prehension, though not at all originating m 
the primary meaning of the word, will 
be, that 4 caricature * implies the use of the 
grotesque lor the purpose of satire : satire, 
of course, of many kinds, individual, moral, 
political, as the case may be. _ ^ 

Looking at our subject from this point of 
view, we must never eliminate from it all 
those amusing details respecting classical 
4 caricature,’ to which Mr. Wright has de- 
voted the first part of his work, and which 
a clever French writer, M. Champfleury, 
has just illustrated in a little book, superficial, 
entertaining, and 4 cock-sure of everything,* 
as the manner of his nation is, entitled 
4 Histoire de la Caricature Antique.* The 
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ancients were passionately fond of the gro- 
tesque : the Greeks intermingled it strange- 
ly, but gracefully, with their inimitable cre- 
ations of beauty : the Romans, after their 
nature, made it coarse and sensual, where 
not merely imitative of the Hellenic. 

4 The discourses of Socrates resemble the 
ictures of the painter Pauson/ Some one 
ad ordered of Pauson the picture of a 
horse roHing cfn the ground. Pauson paint- 
ed him running. The customer complained 
that the condition of his order had not been 
fulfilled. 1 Turn the picture upside down,’ 
said the artist, * and the horse will seem to 
roll on the ground/ From this moderately 
facetious anecdote of Lucian ; from a pas- 
sage of Aristotle, in which it is said that 
4 Polygnotus painted men better than they 
are ; Pauson, worse than they are ; Dionysius, 
such as they are ; * and, lastly, from a few 
lines of Aristophanes, in which some Pau- 
son or other is jeered at for his poverty, as- 
sumed to be the lot of Bohemian artists in 
general ; M. Champfleury has arrived at the 
rapid conclusion, that Pauson was the doyen 
of all caricaturists. And he vindicates him, 
eloquently, from the aspersions of the Sta- 
gvnte. 4 Aristotle/ says he, 4 preoccupied 
with the idea of absolute beauty, has not 
expounded the scope of caricature, and its 
importance in society. This thinker, plun- 
ged in philosophical abstractions, despised 
as futile an act which nevertheless consoles 
the people in its sorrows, avenges it on 
its tyrants, and reproduces, with a satirical 
pencil, the thoughts of the multitude/ 

Pliny the elder, after mentioning the seri- 
ous compositions of the painter Antiphilus, 
informs us that 4 idem (Antiphilus) joeoso. 
nomine Gryilum dcridicuii habitus pinxit. 
Undb hoc genus pictuiai Grylli vocabantur. 
The meaning of this obscure passage — 
whether Grylluswas a ridiculous personage 
who had the misfortune to descend to por-teri- 
ty in some too faithful portrait by Antipbibu«, 
or whether Gryllus was a serious persouage, 
perhaps the son of Xenophon and hero of 
Alan tinea, whose portrait was placed by the 
Athenians in the Ceramicus, whom Anti- 
hilus had the audacity to caricature — 
as exercised the wits of plenty of anti- 
quaries, and will no doubt give occupation 
to many more. However, it seems to be 
from this anecdote of Pliny that grotesque 
figures engraved on ancient gems have re- 
ceived the name of 4 Grylli * among the 
curious in modern times. This title has 
been particularly applied to those which 
represent figures 4 composed of the heads 
and bodies of different animals capriciously 
united, so as to form monstrous and chim- 


erical creatures.’ In others, the desired 
effect is produced, not by these mere fabri- 
cations, but by grouping men and animals 
together in fanciful or ridiculous conjunc- 
tions. And these — conceived and execut- 
ed with a prodigality of imagination 
amounting in many instances to genius — 
constitute, perhaps, the favourite, though 
by no meatos the only, stylo of comic art 
familiar to the classical ancients; one of 
which the known examples have of late 
years greatly multiplied, owing to the dis- 
coveries of ancient paintings at Pompeii and 
elsewhere. There is a pretty description 
of a picture of this sort in the 4 leones’ of 
Philostratu*. It represents a ‘number of 
Cupids riding races on swans: one is tight- 
ening his golden rein, another loosening it; 
one dexterously wheeling round the goal: 
you might fancy that you could hear them 
encouraging their birds, and .threatening 
and quarrelling with one another, as their 
very faces represent: one is trying to throw 
down his neighbour ; another has ju<t thrown 
down his; another is slipping off his steed, 
in order to bathe himself in the basin of the 
hippodrome/ * 

But, to revert to our original distinction, 
ancient art, though rich in the grotesque, 
does not produce on us the effect of carica- 
ture ; either it has no definite satirical aim, 
or, if it has such, the satire is lost upon our 
ignorance. The attempts of antiquaries to 
explain its productions by giving them a 
supposed libellous meaning are among the 
most comical efforts of modern pedantry. 
A laughable scene on an Etruscan vase, rep- 
resenting a lover climbing a ladder to his 
mistress’s casement, figures, we are told, 
Jupiter and Alcmena. The capital traves- 
tie of iEneas and Anchiscs as monkeys 
(Pompeii) is meant to satirise the imitative 
style of Virgil! The well-known and amus- 
ing scene in a painter's studio (thid.') is 4 an 
allusion to the decadence of art/ A pigmy 
and a fox (Gregorian Museum) are a phi- 
losopher and flatterer. An owl cutting off 
the bead of a cock is Clytcmnestra mur- 
dering Agamemnon ; and a grasshopper 
driving a parrot in a (jar (Herculaneum) is 

* The ‘ leones 9 of Flavius Philostrntus, a writer 
of the age of the Flavian Kinperors, contain a rhe- 
torical description of a series of pictures which lie 
saw, or feigns himself to huve seen, in, a ‘ stoa/ or 
colonnaded building , 4 of four or live stories/ situ- 
ated ‘In a suburb of the city Xeupulis.’ The 
subjects described are partly mythological, partly 
landscape. Some of them are identical with those 
of frescoes of Pompeii, overwhelmed at the same 
period^, and the general description of the style of 
treatment such as to remind the reader closely of 
those beautiful and singular specimens of the art 
of a world gone by. 
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Seneca conducting Nero ! Such are a few 
among the solemn interpretations which 
modern sagacity has put on these ‘ capricci, 
rather than caricatures/ as M. Champfleury 
truly calls them, with which the spirit of 
Greek antiquity, as playful as it was daring, 
loved to decorate the chamber and engrave 
the gem. 

It is painful, and in some degree humiliat- 
ing, to note the transition from the light and 
comparatively graceful character of ancient 
art, even in its comic forms, to the excessive 
grossness, meanness, and profanity, which 
characterised the corresponding branch of it 
in the middle ages in Western Europe. No 
doubt this change was partly a continuation 
of that which took place when the brief im- 
portation of Grecian models into the West 
nad ceased, and the coarser Homan style 
succeeded it. 

* The transition from antiquity to what we 
usually understand by the name of the middle 
ages/ says Mr. Wright, ‘was long and slow : 
it was a period during which much of the tex 
ture of the old society was destroyed, while, at 
the samo time, a new life was gradually given 
to that which remained. We know very little 
of the comic literature of this period of transi 
tion ; its literary remains consist chiefly of a 
miss of heavy theology or of lives of Saints. 

. . . The period between antiquity and the 

middle ages was one of such great ami general 
destruction, that the gulf between ancient and 
mediaeval art seetn to us greater and more ab- 
rupt than it really was. The want of monu 
ments, no doubt, prevents our seeing the gradu- 
al change of the one into the other ; but enough, 
nevertheless, of facts remain to convince us 
that it was not a sudden change. It is now, 
indeed, generally understood that the knowledge 
and practice of the arts and manufactures of 
the Romans were handed onward from master 
to pupil after the empire hud f illen ; and this 
took place especially in the towns, so that the 
workmanship, which had been declining in 
character during the larer periods of the em- 
pire, only continued in tin course of degrada- 
tion afterwards. Thus, in the first Christian 
edifices, the builders who were employed, or at 
least many of them, must have been pagans ; 
and they would follow their old models of *r- 
namentaiion, introducing the same grotesque 
figures, the samo masks and monstrous faces, 
and even sometimes the same subjects from the 
old mythology, to which they hud been accus- 
tomed*. It is to be observ» d, a so, that this kind 
of iconographieal ornamentation had been en- 
croaching more and more upon the old archi- 
tectural puiity during the latter ages of the 
Empire, and that it was employed more pro- 
fusely in the later works, fix) n which this task 
was transferred to the ecclesiasical and to the 
domestic architecture of the middle ages. Af- 
ter the architects themselves had become Chris- 


tians, they still found pagan emblems and fig- 
ures in their models, and still went on imitat- 
ing them, sometimes merely copying, and 
at others turning them to caricature or burlesque. 
And this tendency continued so long that, at a 
much later date, where there still existed re- 
mains of Roman buildings, the mediaeval archi- 
tects adopted them as models, and did not hesi- 
tate to copy the sculpture, although it might 
be evidently pagan in character. The accom- 
panying cut represents a bracket in the clmrch 
of Mont Majour, near Nismes, built in the tenth 
century. The subject is a monstrous head eat- 
ing a child, and we can hardly doubt that it 
was really intended for a caricature on Saturn 
devouring one of his children.* — pp. 40-49. 

For our own parts, we should doubt 
greatly whether the sculptor in question had 
Saturn in his mind at all, any more than 
Dante had when he imagined Satan devour- 
ing a sinner with each of his three mouths : 
the illustrations of which passage, in early 
illuminations and woodcuts, are exactly 
like the copy in Mr. Wright*s work of this 
Mont Majour sculpture. And generally, wo 
doubt whether Mr. Wright does not attri- 
bute to classical recollections too large a 
share in the production of that monstrous 
style of art whieh furnishes our next re- 
markable chapter in the history of carica- 
ture — the Ecclesiastical Grotesque, such 
as it exhibited itself especially in France, 
England, and Germany. It has to our 
minds very distinctive marks of a rougher 
Northern original. However this may be, 
there is something humiliating, as we have 
said, in the degradation of skill and aesthet- 
ic perception which is evinced by these rel- 
ics of generations to which we so often as- 
cribe a peculiarly reverential character. 
No doubt its elements, so to speak, may be 
traced in part to some very ordinary pro- 
pensities of the human mind. It has been 
said, probably with some truth, that when 
the most prevailing of all comuion motives 
was an intense fear of hell and of evil 
spirits, the most natural mode of relief, by 
reaction, was that of turning them into 
ridicule. And however impossible it may 
be, to intellects cultivated after the modern 
fashion, to reconcile these propensities with 
a strong sense of the majestic and the beau- 
tiful, yet we cannot douDt the fact that they 
were so reconciled. As Dante could inter- 
mingle his unique conceptions of supernatu- 
ral grandeur with minute descriptions of 
the farcical proceedings of the vulgarest 
possible fiends with their pitchforks, so the 
same artists who produced, or at least orna- 
mented, our cathedrals, with those glorious 
expressions of thought sublimed at once by 
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the love of beauty and the love of heaven, 
could furnish them out with the strangest, 
meanest, often filthiest images which a de- 
based imagination might suggest. Fortu- 
nately, age has done so much to veil these 
debauches of skill with sober indistinctness, 
that they seldom strike the eye of a casual 
observer, in a sacred edifice, very offen- 
sively. But they lurk everywhere, and in 
disgusting multitudes ; in the elaborate 
stonework of ceilings, windows, and col- 
umns ; in battlements, bosses, and corbeils ; 
in the wood-carving of stalls, misereres, 
and often on the lower surface of folding 
subsellia ; while they are equally to be found, 
strangest of all, where the Donna Inez of 
Lord Byron's ‘ Don Juan 9 found them, in 
the illuminated pages of missals, destined for 
purposes of daily devotion. So long as 
these were confined to mere burlesque, no 
great harm was done, and certainly none 
intended. 


‘ The number and variety of such grotesque 
faces/ says Mr. Wright, ‘which we find scat- 
tered over the architectural decoration of our old 
ecclesiastical buildings, arc so great that I will 
not attempt to give any more particular classifi- 
cation of them. All tills church decoration was I 
intended especially to produce its effect upon the 
middle and lower classes, and mediaeval art was, 
perhaps more than anything else, suited to me- 
diaeval society, for it belonged to the mass and 
not to the individual. The mau who could enjoy 
a match at grinning through horse collars, must 
have been charmed by the grotesque works of the 
meidmval stone sculptor and wood-carver ; and, 
we may add, that these display, though often 
rather rude, a very high degree of skill in art, a 
great power of producing striking imagery/ — 
p. 148. 

* In all the delineations of demons we have 
yet seen/ ho says elsewhere, ‘the ludicrous is 
the Bpirit which chiefly predomin at es ; and in no 
one instance have we had a figure which is real- 
ly demoniacal. The devils arc droll, but not 
frightful ; they provoke laughter, or at least ex- 
cite a smile, but they create no horror. Indeed, 
they torment their victims so good-humouredly 
that wc hardly feel for them. There is, howev- 
er, one well-known instance in which the me- 
diaeval artist has shown himself thoroughly suc- 
cessful in representing the features of the spirit 
of eviL On the parapet of the external gallery 
of the cathedral church of Notre Dame in Par- 
is, there is a figure in stone, of the ordinary 
stature of a man, representing the demon, ap- 
parently looking with satisfaction upon the in- 
habitants of the city as they were everywhere in- 
dulging in sin and wickedness. The unmixed 
evil — horrible in its expression in this coun- 
tenance — is marvellously portrayed. It is an 
absolute Mephistopheles, carrying in his features 
a strange mixture of hateful qualities — malice, 


j pride, envy ; in fact, all the deadly sins com- 
I bined in one diabolical whole/ — p. 74. 

The goat-like countenance of the arch- 
; fiend is a common mediaeval, as well as mod- 
ern German, type ; but whoever wishes to 
trace backward the conception of Retsch’s 
Mephistopheles, should look in particular at 
an ivory carving, in the Maskell collection 
at the British Museum, of exquisite Work- 
manship, styled the Temptation of Christ, \>y 
Christoph Angermair, 1G16. 

One more instance, and a very striking 
one. may be mentioned by way of exception 
| to the ordinary meanness and vulgarity 
; which characterise the mediaeval representa- 
tions of the supernatural. It is noticed and 
engraved by Malcolm, in his ‘History of 
Caricature/ The missal of King Richard 
II., preserved in the British Museum, is full 
of grotesque illustrations of* the ordinary 
cast, though beautifully executed. But 
among them is one of a higher and stranger 
turn of invention, the exact meaning of 
which is unknown. It represents the choir 
of a solemn Gothic chapcL A white monk 
is celebrating ma9sat the altar; another lies 
prostrate before it ; ten of the order, seated 
in their stalls, sing the service. Above these 
appear, seated in a higher range of stalls, 
i five figures dimly drawn, which on examine* 
tion appear to be rolled skeletons — two 
with the Papal tiara, two with coronets, one 
with a cardinal’s hat. The effect of the 
whole is very terrific, after the fashion of 
the ghostliest conceptions of Jean Paul 
Richter, and other German masters of the 
spectral : and calling back to the mind, at 
the same time, the coincidence of the lines 
which Shakspeare has put into the mouth of 
the same monarch — 

‘For within the hollow crown 
That wreathes the mortal temples of a King, 
Keeps Dc ith his court : and there the antic >ita, 
Scoffing hii state, and grinniug at his pomp/ 

But when the prevailing and violent quar- 
rels between different classes of religious 
persons in the Church perverted the same 
tendency into a taste for licentious ribaldry 
— when it was no longer the Devil who was 
iously laughed at in these compositions, 
ut monks, nuns, hermits, and so forth, who 
were introduced as symbols of everything 
degrading — when grotesque, assuming the 
attitude of satire, turned, according to our 
suggested distinction, into caricature prop- 
erly so called — then the practice in ques- 
tion assumed a much darker complexion. 
The foulest of these representations, and 
they are only too numerous, can be barely 
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alluded to in a work like Mr. Wright’s. Au 
older publication, already noticed, Mal- 
colm's very imperfect 4 History of Carica- 
ture,’ goes into more details respecting them. 
We will only say that those who enter on 
the subject had better not carry into the in- 
quiry exaggerated notions respecting the 
aeeorum or the piety of the so-called 4 Ages 
of Faith,' lest they should be too abruptly 
dispelled. 

Gradually, and with the progress of en- 
lightenment, a somewhat more serious, 
though still familiar, mode of dealing with 
subjects of this description became general ; 
but the change was not so early as has been 
sometimes supposed, since the stalls of Hen- 
ry VIl.'s chapel at Westminster exhibit 
some of the very worst of this class of offen- 
ces against ta*te and religious feeling. But 
in the fifteenth century, under the hands of 
its artists, the supernatural, though still 
tainted with the grotesque, germinated into 
the awful. The union of the two may still 
be traced in that marvellous but perishing 
series of representations, ranging over all 
the known and conjectured regions of life 
and eternity, which decorates the Campo 
Santo of Fisa — that 4 Antechamber of 
Death,’ as the Italians call it. From the 
same sources of thought arose the profuse 
crop of 4 Danses Macabres,’ dances of deaths 
coarsely painted on thousands of cemetery 
walls, and drawn and engraved by number- 
less artists, with more or less of spirit ; phan- 
tasmagorias, in wliich the love of the horri- 
ble was repulsively mixed with that of the 
ludicrous, but still far less ignoble in taste 
and character than those early grotesques of 
ecclesiastical sculpture, to which our atten- 
tion has been hitherto drawn. 

It is refreshing, however, to turn frdm this 
disagreeable class of subjects to the few 
specimens of a freer and healthier turn for 
tne ludicrous unmixed with profanity, which 
mediaeval ait has left us. Probably one of 
the earliest specimens of English caricature 
drawing, as distinguished from mere gro- 
tesque, is that described by. Mr. Wright, as 
follows: — 4 It belongs to the Treasury of 
the Exchequer, and consists of two volumes 
of vellum, called Liber A and Liber B, form- 
ing a register of treaties, marriages, and sim- 
ilar documents of the reign ot Edward I. 
The clerk who was employed in writing it 
seems to have been, like many of these of- 
ficial clerks, somewhat of a wag, and he has 
amused himself by drawing in the margin 
figures of the inhabitants of the provinces 
of Edward’s crown, to which the documents 
referred. Some of these are plainly de- 
signed for caricature.’ Two of them are evi- 


dently Irishmen, their costume and weapon, 
the broad axe, exactly answering to the de- 
scription given of them by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. Two are Welchmen — ludicrous 
figures enough, whose dress is equally in ac- 
cordance with contemporary description, 
excepl in one curious particular, which 
writers have not noticed. The right legs 
are naked, like those of the German hac£- 
butteers in the 4 Lay of the Last Minstrel ’: — 

‘ Each better knee was bared, t r aid 
The warrior in the escalade.’ 

* When the official clerk who wrote this tran- 
script came to documents relating to Gascony, 
hU thoughts wandered naturally enough to its 
rich vineyards and the wine they supplied so 
plentifully, and to which, according to old re- 
ports, clerks seldom showed any dislike ; and 
accordingly, in the next sketch, wo have a Gas- 
con occupied diligently in pruning his vine 
tree.’ 

From the sculptured and illuminated re- 
ligious-grotesque of the Middle Ages to the 
German and Dutch woodcut-literature of 
the period of the Reformation, the transition 
is not a very wide one. The style is pretty 
similar, the profanity much the same, only 
a fiercer element has been added by contro- 
versial bitterness. Perhaps this class of 
works may be justly cited, in chronological 
series, as affording the real commencement 
of the art of modern political caricature, 
properly so called. On both sides of the 
question this method of ridiculing antago- 
nists was most profusely resorted to. The 
jovial, popular figure of Martin Luther, in 
particular, formed, .as it well might, a very 
favourite piece de resistance for pictorial sa- 
tirists in the old interest to work upon. One 
cut, preserved by Mr. Wright, 4 taken from 
a contemporary engraving in wood, presents 
a rather fantastic figure of the demon play- 
ing on the bigpipes. The instrument is 
formed of Luther’s head, the pipe through 
which the devil blows entering his ear, and 
that through which the music is produced 
forming an elongation of the reformer's 
nose. It was a broad intimation that Lis- 
ther was a mere tool of the evil one, created 
for the purpose of bringing mischief into 
the world.’ — p. 251. But, continues Mr. 
Wright, the reformers were more than a 
match for their opponents in this sort of 
warfare. Doctor Martin had been identi- 
fied, for various cogent reasons, with Anti- 
christ : — 

‘But the reformers had resolved, on what ap- 
peared to be much more conclusive evidence, 
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that Antichrist was only emblematical of the 
papacy : that under this form he had been long 
dominant on earth, and that the end of his reign 
was then approaching. A remarkable pamph- 
let, designed to bring this idea pictorial ly before 
the world, was produced from the pencil of 
Lather’s friend, the celebrated painter Lucas 
Cranach, and appeared in the year 1521, under 
the title of “ The Passionale of Christ and An- 
tichrist.” It is a small quarto, each pa^e of 
which is nearly filled by a woodcut, having a 
few lines of explanation m German below. The 
cut to the left represents some incident in the 
life of Christ, while that facing it to the right 
gives & contrasting fact in the history of Papal 
tyranny. Thus, tlie first cut on the left repre- 
sents Jesus in Ills humility, refusing earthly 
dignities and power, while on the adjoining page 
we see the Pope, with his cardinals and bishops, 
supported by liis hosts of warriors, his cannon 
and fortifications, in his temporal dominion over 
secular princes. On another we have Christ 
washing the feet of his disciples, and in con- 
trast the Pope compelling the Emperor to kiss 
his toe. And so on, through a number of illus- 
trations, until at lost wo come to Christ’s ascen- 
sion into heaven, in contrast with which a troop 
of demons, of the most varied and singular 
forms, have seized upon the Papal Antichrist, 
and are casting him down into the flames of 
hell, where some of his own monks wait to re- 
ceive him.’ — p. 254. 

This style of pictorial satire, as the ad- 
vancing art of wood-engraving began more 
and more to multiply specimens, attained, 
as we have said, much popularity in the six- 
teenth century in Germany, and extended 
itself from religious to political and purely 
social subjects. Its latest employment in 
those regions on a large and popular scale 
was perhaps during the Thirty Years' War ; 
but the extremity to which that country was 
reduced by that dreary contest seems to 
have extinguished its very life. The works 
of this class, disseminated through broad- 
sides, printed sheets, large illustrated folios 
and popular duodecimos, are frequently ex- 
ecuted with considerable spirit as well as 
humour. But often, and especially towards 
the latter portion of the period, they exhibit 
a strong tendency to become pedantic and 
allegorical. When the art of caricature, 
becoming over-learned, addresses itself to 
particular classes only, and requires a spe- 
cial education in order to make its products 
understood, it may be safely pronounced in 
a declining condition. 

Perhaps the most successful result of the 
early woodcut-grotesque was, that it led the 
way for greater achievements in art ; and 
its influence may be especially traced in the 
designs of one who deserves, notwithstand- 
ing the inferiority of the department which 
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he chose, to rank among the most original 
as well as powerful of modern artists — the 
famous Jacques Callot, born at the end of 
the century, in 1592 — a m^p, as Mr. 
Wright truly observes, who was destined 
not only to give a new character to the 
then recent art of engraving on copper, 
but also to bring in a new style of ludio- 
rous and fanciful composition. Inimita- 
ble, however, as Callot’s works are, they 
belong rather to the class of ‘ caprices,* 
or ‘extravaganzas,* than of caricature in 
the sense in which we have used it ; for his 
genius had not the satirical turn, properly 
speaking : and the same may be said of his 
most successful copyist, Della Bell*, a clever 
artist, but who never succeeded in equalling 
his original. The Works of Romain de 
Hooghe, who, brought up in the merely ex- 
travagant school of Callot, was extensively 
employed in producing satirical and em- 
blematic representations of English political 
events after the Restoration, perhaps serve 
as the connecting link between the old 
4 caprice ’ and the modern political carica- 
ture. 

The need for pictorial representations to 
stimulate the political feelings of the public, 
in times when literature was comparatively 
scanty, had been of course as keenly felt in 
England as in other countries ; but it was 
kept in check, through the public coutejto 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
by the great inferiority of our artists, ard 
particularly our engravers, to those of the 
Continent. Here and there we meet with 
striking exceptions. The woodcuts to the 
first edition of ‘Fox’s Martyrs’ qontain, 
among the fearful scenes which they gener- 
ally represent, caricature likenesses of Gar- 
diner, Bonner, and other well -known per- 
sonages of the time, and are singularly pow- 
erful in execution. But the like of these 
are very few. One odd illustration, per- 
haps, of the need felt for these pictorial rep- 
resentations, and the defectiveness of the 
ordinary means for supplying it, is to be 
found in the peculiar taste of that age for 
employing elaborate devices on banners 
borne in procession or carried in the field, 
in order to stimulate the ardour of partisans. 
It will be remembered how the Scottish 
Protestant lords took the field against 
Queen Mary with (among others) a great 
standard, on which the catastrophe of the 
Kirk of Field was represented, with the figf- 
ure of Darn ley lying on the ground, and 
the words ‘ Judge and revenge my canse, O 
Lord.' In the Great Rebellion such stand- 
ards were abundantly used, chiefly on the 
Royalist side, with devices both serious and 
[. 1476. 
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of the caricature order. Here is an ex- 
ample of the latter, taken by the Bound- 
heads at Marston Moor, described by Bush- 
worth : — 

• 

' A yellow coronet : in its middle a lion couch- 
ant, and behind him a mastiff seeming to 
snatch at him, and in a label from his mouth 
written, Kiml>olton : at his feet little beagles, 
and before their months written, Pym, Pym, 
Pym : and out of the lion’s mouth these words 
proceeding, Quonsque tandem abutere patien- j 
till nostra?’ 


Another curious vehicle of political cari- 
cature in England, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, generally of very inferior order, was 
that of playing-cards. 4 The earliest of 
these packs of cards known/ says Mr. 
Wright, is one which appears to have been 
published at the very moment of the restora- 
tion of Charles II., and which was perhaps 
engraved in Holland. It contains a series 
of caricatures on the principal acts of the 
commonwealth, and on the parliamentary 
leaders.’ The ace of diamonds, for instance, 
represents 4 The High Court of Justice, or 
Olivers Slaughterhouse.* Among other 
packs of a similar character which have 
been preserved, one relates to the Popish 
Plot, another to the Ryehouse Conspiracy 
(published in Holland), another to the 
South Sea Bubble. 

Romain de Hooghe, already mentioned 
as a follower of Callot, became, together 
with others of his countrymen, as we have 

. seen, the great exponent of English political 
satires during the events of the last Stuart 
reigns. Their productions must have been 
widely circulated in England ; and, in fact, 
superseded in public estimation the very 
inferior articles of domestic manufacture. 
This period of Dutch supremacy among us 
may be said to have continued down to the 

• date of the South Sea Bubble aforesaid — 
‘ the time/ says Mr. Wright, 4 in which 

• caricatures began to be common in Eng- 
land ; for they had been before published at 

. rare intervals, and partook so much of the 
character of emblems that they are not 

• easily understood.’ The earliest of these, 
and the best, were of Dutch manufacture, 
vet these were negligently executed. * So 
little point is there often in these carica- 
tures, and so great appears to have been the 

• call for them in Holland, that people seem 

' to have looked up old engravings destined 

• originally for a totally different purpose, 
ana, adding new inscriptions and new ex- 

\ planations, they were published as carica- 

uturea on the Bubble.* * 

* House of Hanover, 1. 71* 


English specimens of art, at first few and 
far between, began to make their way into 
favour among these foreign importations; 
and it is jost at this period (the reign of 
George I.) that we find them first exhibiting 
the well-known advertisements , 4 Printed for 
Carington Bowles, next the Chapter House 
in St Paul’s Church Yard, London/ — a 
bouse famous in the same line for full a cen- 
tury afterwards. 

4 It was a defect of the earlier publica- 
tions of this class/ says Mr. Wright in his 
earlier work , 4 that they partook more of 
an emblematical character than of what we 
now understand by the term 44 caricature.*' 
Even Hogarth, when he turned his hand to 
politics, could not shake off his old preju- 
dice on this subject ; and it would be diffi- 
cult to point out worse examples than the 
two celebrated publications which drew 
upon him so much popular odium , 44 The 
Times.”’ The reader will easily under- 
stand the distinction, though it cannot of 
course be traced out with absolute accuracy 
in comparing different pieces. A design, 
for example, in which political characters 
are represented under the guise of various 
animals, is generally emblematic or sym- 
bolical in character. This is a simple in- 
stance ; but the symbolism is oflen compli- 
cated, and not easy of comprehension. 
Hence a necessity for long letterpress ex- 
planations in the form of labels issuing 
from the mouths of the characters, or other- 
wise — a device showing inferiority of skilL 
The most effective caricature explains it- 
self, and exhibits point instead of allegory. 
The favourite plates of the first part of the 
Georgian era, which appeared periodically, 
about 1740, styled 4 The Series of Euro- 
pean State Jockies/ and so forth, were 
compositions of many figures, as hiero- 
glyphic al as the frontispiece to a prophetical 
almanac. The gradual way in which Eng- 
lish comic art Became emancipated from 
this somewhat pedantic mould may be illus- 
trated by a later instance, out of Gillray’a 
works. Charles Fox was represented by 
the caricaturists of his youth with a fox's 
hefd, as his father, Lord Holland, had al- 
most invariably been before him. And so 
he is in one or two of Gillray*s first prints. 
But Gillray almost immediately abandoned 
the old usage, and gave the patriot his own 
burly physiognomy. The gradual passage 
from the emblematic to the simply satirical 
completes the establishment of the modem 
English school of caricature. 

The nature of the change cannot be bet- 
ter exemplified than by reference to a piece 
I which had prodigious vogue in its day, and 
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is repeatedly mentioned with interest by 
Horace Walpole and other contemporaries. 
Copies of it are still common in collections : 
we have seen it even converted into the 
mounting of a lady's fan. This is headed 
4 The Motion, 1741,’ and commemorates the 
failure of a famous attempt to upset Sir 
Robert Walpole's government. The back- 
ground represents Whitehall, the Treasury, 
and the adjoining buildings as they then 
stood. fThe spectator is looking down 
Whitehall from a point nearly opposite 
the modern Admiralty : to his left is a dead 
wall along the east side of the street, be- 
hind it private buildings, Scotland Yard, 
&c., extending as far as the Banqueting 
House ; in front, the gateway over the en- 
trance of what is now Parliament Street, 
with the inscription 4 Treasury.') 

'Lord Carteret, in the coach, is driven to- 
ward the Treasury by the Duke of Argyll as 
coachman, with the Earl of Chesterfield as 
postilion, who, in their haste, are overturning 
the vehicle ; and Lord Carteret cries “ Let me 
get out ! ” The Duke brandishes a wavy 
sword, instead of a whip; and between his 
legs the heartless changeling, Bubb Dodiugton, 
sits in the form of a spaniel. . . . Lord 
Cobham holds firmly by the straps behind, as 
footman ; while Lord Lyttelton follows on 
horseback, characterised "equally by his own 
lean form, and that of the animal on which 
he strides. ... In front, Pultcney, draw- 
ing his partisans by the noses, and wheeling a 
barrow laden with the writings of the Opposi- 
tion, the Champion, the Craftsman, Common 
Sense, &c., exclaims, u Zounds, they're 
ours!' 1 ’* 


This once famous squib affords, as we 
have said, a good exemplification of the 
passage from the old and formal to the 
modern style of political caricature. It 
bears strongly the type of Dutch origin, 
but without the careiulness of Dutch ex- 
ecution. The idea is clever and suggestive, 
but the workmanship at once artificial and 
feeble. The likenesses were no doubt 
sufficiently good to amuse the public of that 
day ; Horace Walpole calls them 4 admira- 
ble ; ' but they are inexpressive. The wavy 
sword, a relic of the emblematic school, is 
a clumsy piece of allegory, spoiling the 
realism of the piece ; and so is the figure 
of Pulteney, leading the Tory squires by 
cords passed through their noses. The 
only fun in the composition is to be found 
in the figures of Bubb Dodington as a 
spaniel, and Lord Lyttelton on horseback 
— 4 so long, so lean, so lank, so bony,' as 

' * House of Hanover, L 179. • 
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described in the verses accompanying the 
print, which are wittier than the print 
itself. Its great success, however, was 
evinced by the numerous rival works of art 
of both political colours which it called 
forth, 4 the Reason, 4 the Motive,' 4 the 
Grounds,' &ct It may perhaps be said with 
truth to be the prototype of that whole 
class of pictorial satires, great favourites 
with Englishmen, in which the small revo- 
lutions of ministries and oppositions are 
travestied as scenes of popular life. 

We need not delay over the other innu- 
merable caricatures of the same reign; 
they are generally very ignoble ones ; but 
the comparative novelty of the fashion in 
England rendered them extremely popular, 
and there was a kind of frank jollity pre- 
dominant in the English body corporate 
just at that epoch — the epoch, as Hallam 
satisfied himself, of the maximum of physi- 
cal well-being to be traced in our history 
among the mass of the people — which 
peculiarly suited this development of broad 
national humour. One or two specimens 
may detain for a mAnent the eyes of those 
who turn them over, rare as they have now 

g enerally become, in the collection at the 
ritish Museum, or in that far more valua- 
ble one amassed in many a year of busy 
collectors!] ip by Mr. Hawkins, formerly of 
that establishment. There is a wild force 
in the very rough execution of the print on 
the original broadside of Glover's famous 
ballad, 4 Hosier’s Ghost,' in which the spirits 
of 4 English captains brave,’ really form a 
very spectral crew. Another may be noted 
for the quiet savageness of its insult to 
Ix>rd George Sackville: it is entitled, 4 A 
Design for a Monument to General Wolfe 
(1 760), or, a Living Dog better than a Dead 
Lion.' The dead lion reclines below a bust 
of this hero : the living dog at hfe side is a 
greyhound, and on his collar is the word 
4 Minden.' And, lastly, one more, for the 
very oddity of the conception : 4 Our late 
Prime Minister,' 1743. It is simply the jolly 
face of Sir Robert Walpole, without any 
accessories whatever, thrown back as against 
a pillow, and the jaws relaxed into a most 
contagious yawn, with the words, 4 Lo, 
what are all your schemes come to? 'and 
the lines from the Dunciad : — 

1 Ev'n Palinuras nodded at the helm 
The vapour mild o'er each Committee crept, 
Unfinished treaties in each office slept, 

And chiefless armies dozed out the campaign. 
And navies yawned for orders on the main/ 

We cannot, however, pass over the period 
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of George II. without noticing that it seems 
to us to be the first in which that much 
enduring animal, the British lion, figures 
extensively as a popular character. As 
yet, people’s eyes were not open to his 
ludicrous side, and artists accordingly made 
free with him in every variety of emblema- 
tic action. We have him roariog with in- 
dignation at the misdeeds of various Minis- 
ters ; * hocussed * apparently, and with the 
Spaniard paring his claws, in allusion to 
the matter of Jenkins's ears: frightening 
the Gallic cock, defending the Austrian 
eagle, led passive in a leash by the Duke of 
Newcastle ; and, lastly, ‘ embracing George 
II.’ (1745), to the discomfiture of the Pope 
and Pretender, who exclaim : * We shall 
never be a match for George while that 
lion stands by him ! * 

Some of the names of the hack carica- 
turists of this epoch are preserved by Mr. 
Wright; most of them of as little notoriety 
as merit. Among them, however, are some 
amateurs of social position ; and one dame 
of quality — a Counjess of Burlington. 

‘ She was the lady of the Earl who Duilt 
Burlington House in Piccadilly; was the 
leader of one of the factions in the Opera 
disputes at the close of the reign of George 
I. ; and is understood to have designed the 
well-known caricature upon Cuzzoni, Fari- 
nelli, and Heidegger, which was etched by 
Guppy, whom she patronised.’ 

Such were the very undistinguished 
characteristics and history of English art 
in the grotesque and comic line, when the 
appearance of Hogarth on the stage marked 
an entirely new epoch in its history. It 
would be superfluous here to recapitulate 
the details of the life or achievements of 
our great domestic painter; the more so, 
as his powers in the line of caricature, pro- 
perly so called, though very great, were 
subordinate to his far higher merits as a 
painter of 4 genre,' as the French phrase it, 
a delineator of popular scenes and incidents 
into which the humorous only entered as an 
ingredient, although a very important one. 
As a political, caricaturist poor Hogarth 
made a fatal mistake : he took the wrong 
side: — 

‘ It appears evident,' wiys Mr. Wright, 4 that 
before this time (October, 1700) Hogarth had 
gained the favour of Lord Bute, who, by his 
interest with the Princess of Wales, was all 
powerful in the household of the young Prince. 
The painter had hitherto kept tolerably clear 
of politics in his prints, but now, unluckily 
for nimself, he suddenly rushed into the arena 
of po’ ideal caricature. It was generally said 
that Hogarth’s object was, by displaying his 


zeal in the cause of his patron, to obtain an In- 
crease of his pension; and he acknowledges 
himself that his object was gain. “ This," he 
says, “ being a period when war abroad and 
contention at home engrossed everyone's mind, 
prints were thrown in the background ; and the 
stagnation rendered it necessary that I should 
do some timed thing to recover my lost time, 
and stop a gap in my income." Accordingly 
he determined to attack the great minister 
Pitt, who had recently been compelled to re- 
sign his office, and had gone over to the oppo- 
sition. It is said that John Wilkes, who had 
previously been Hogarth’s friend, having been 
privately informed* of his design, went to the 
painter, expostulated with him, and, as he con- 
tinued obstinate, threatened retaliation.’ 

4 The Times, No. 1/ was the first frnit of 
Hogarth ’8 unlucky fit of loyalty ; a labour- 
ed emblematic print, after the older fash- 
ion, to the glory of Lord Bute and discredit 
of Pitt. Wilkes attacked the artist in the 
4 North Briton ; ’ Hogarth retorted — only 
too successfully — in this admirable print 
of Wilkes with the cap of liberty : 4 eventn- 
que impalluit ipse secundo,’ for Wilkes, 
with all his apparent fan and bonhomie, 
was a deadly enemy. The nettled patriot 
brought his friend Churchill, and a host 
more of libellers in letterpress and in cop- 
perplate, on the back of his unfortunate as- 
sailant : — 

‘ Parodies on his own works, sneers at his 
personal appearance and manners, reflections 
upon his character, were all embodied in prints 
which bore such names as Hogg-ass, Hoggart, 
O’Garth, &c. . . . Tho article by Wilkes 

in the “ North Briton," and Churchill’s metri- 
cal epistle, irritated Hogarth 'more than the 
hostile caricatures, and were generally believed 
to have broken his heart. He died on the 26th 
of October, 1764, little more than oyear after 
the appearance of the attack by Wilkes, and 
with the taunts of his political as well as his 
professional enemies still ringing in his ears/ 
— pp. 446-449. 

Hogarth left no school of followers; his 
genius was of too independent and peculiar 
an order to admit of this. Perhaps the 
nearest to him was Paul Sandby ; described 
by Mr. Wright as 4 one of those rising artists 
who were offended by the sneering terms in 
which Hogarth spoke of all artists but him- 
self, and foremost among those who turned 
their satire against him.’ Sanby was one 
of the original members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and is best known as a topographical 
draughtsman; but Mr. Wright terms him 
the father of water-colour art in England. 
As a caricaturist be led the nttr.ck against 
Lord 'Bute and the Princes Dowager, as 
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well as against Hogarth ; his sketch of the 
two Scotchmen travelling to London on a 
witch’s broomstick, with the inscription, 
4 the land before them is as the Garden of 
Eden, and behind them a desolate wilder- 
ness,* is one of the best of the witticisms 
provoked by the miso-Caledonian movement 
of that day. 

We cannot quite agree with Mr. Wright 
when he says that, 4 with the overthrow of 
Bute's Ministry (1763) we may consider the 
English school of caricaturists as completely 
formed and fully established.’ On the con- 
trary, it seems to us, from such collections as 
we have examined, that the political branch 
of the art was at a particularly low stand ar4 
for nearly twenty years after that event. The 
American war produced very little amuse- 
ment of this kind ; it was an affair into 
which the nation entered with a dogged and 
reluctant seriousness : and Washington and 
Franklin, Silas Deane and John Adams, 
afforded but drab-eoloured subjects for the 
facetious limner. Social topics were just then 
much more in vogue ; the extravagances in 
dress of the Macaronies and high-flying la- 
dies of the day (the acme of absurdity, in 
modern costume, was certainly reached in 
the years 1770-1 780), the humours of Vaux- 
hall, and Mrs. Cornely’s masquerades, di- 
verted men's minds from the bitter disap- 
pointment of a contest in which nothing 
was to be gained cither by persevering or 
giving way.* Perhaps the best specimen 
of the pictorial humour of that time was to 
be found, not in the shop window prints, 
but in the pages of the numerous magazines ; 
some of these never appeared without an 
illustration or two of the jocose order, like 
the comic newspapers of our time. But 
when the incubus of the American war was 
removed, and domestic faction reappeared 
on the stage in all its pristine vivacity, the 
simultaneous appearance of the ‘ Rolliad * 
and its fellow satires in literature, and of 
Gillray and- his fellow-workmen in art, 
heralded the advent of a new era. 

We must hasten to him whom Mr. Wright 
terms, with perfect justice in our opinion, 
‘ the greatest of English caricaturists, and 
perhaps of all caricaturists of modern times 
whose works are known — Jame9 Gillray.’* 

His father was an out-pensioner of Chel- 

* In one of the caricatures of this period (repro- 
duced by Mr. Wright in his former work) Lord 
Sandwich is represented with a bat In his hand, iu 
allusion, we are told, to his fondness for cricket ; 
but It Is a curved piece of wood, much more rca-m- 
bliog that with which golf is played. And the same 
pecuUitrly shaped insmiment Is nut into the haud 
of a cricket-loving lady in a print of 177S (Miss 
Wicket and Miss Trigger). What is the date of the 
bat now used ! 


sea Hospital, and sexton of the Moravian 
burial-ground at Chelsea, where the carica- 
turist was born in 1757, Belonging by his 
origin, and still more by his loose and Bohe- 
mian habits, to a very ordinary sphere of 
life, it is certainly singular that he should 
have acquired such a close observation and 
intimate knowledge of events as they oc- 
curred, not only in the political, but in the 
fashionable world. His great sources of 
information were, no doubt, the newspa- 
pers ; but occasionally he seems even to have 
anticipated the newspapers ; more than one 
court scaudal and state intrigue seem9 to 
have been blazoned fir^t to public notice 
in the well-known shop windows of Hum- 
phreys or of Fores, always crowded with 
loiterers as soon as one of Gill ray’s novel- 
ties appeared. It is no doubt true, and af- 
fords a curious subject of speculation to any 
one who may think the inquiry worth pur- 
suing, that, when Gillray’s tame was estab- 
lished, many an amateur of the higher cir- 
cles seems to have' assisted him, not merely 
in furnishing hint*, but also sketches, which 
Gillray etched and sold for his own profit. 
Some of Bis best caricatures, if we are not 
mistaken, are from outlines supplied by 
Bunbury, others were composed by Brown - 
low North. But these are exceptions only, 
and do not invalidate the general proposi- 
tion as to the singularity of the circum- 
stance that this drunken son of a sexton was 
for many years the pictorial Aristophanes 
of his day, and aided, at least, by those who 
were behind the scenes, of much which 
took place in the inner recesses of high 
life. 

His fame as a political caricaturist was 
first established by his burlesque prints on 
Rodney’s victory (1782). The rueful figure 
of the unlucky French admiral De Grasse, 
in one of them, is among the most charac- 
teristic of his performances. As we have 
said, it was some time before he thoroughly 
emancipated himself from the allegorical 
style ; and another peculiarity of inferior ar- 
tists haunted him a long time, the fashion, 
namely, of overloading his compositions 
with quantities of letter-press, oratorical or 
jocose, proceeding from the mouths of his 
characters, as if his pencil had not been fully 
powerful enough to speak Tor itself. He 
rushed with an energy all his own into the 
war of squibs which succeeded the Fox and 
North coalition, and then conceived those 
ideals of the leading patriot, and of his 
friend Burke, which he afterwards rendered 
popular in every eorner of the kingdom by 
a thousand repetitions. A very admirable 
series of sketches, however, of these two 
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and Lord North, as * War, Peace, and 
Neither War nor Peace,’ portraits scarcely 
touched with grotesque, though in skilfully 
exaggerated attitudes, commonly inserted 
in the bound volumes of Gillray’s works, is, 
we are satisfied, not bis ; it bears much 
more the appearance of Sayer’s workman- 
ship. Fox and his personal following were 
peculiarly the objects of Gillrav’s aversion ; 
and, not many years later than this, the 
unhappy circumstances of the Prince of 
Wales’s matrimonial career provoked him 
into a series of the most popular, daring, 
and spirited of all his works ; some of which, 
howeyer, it is not easy in our decent age to 
indicate even by reference, though they 
seem to have been exposed without scandal 
in the most frequented thoroughfares of Lon- 
don. Gillray, however, was 4 not a hired 
libeller,’ says Mr. Wright, 4 like Sayer and 
some other of the lower caricaturists of that 
time: he evidently chose his subjects in 
some degree independently, as those which 
ottered him the best mark for ridicule ; and 
he had so little respect for the ministers or 
the court, that they all felt his satire in 
turti.’ After exhausting his power of picto- 
rial invention against the heir apparent, 
he found a still more congenial subject of 
satire in the peculiarities of his Majesty 
George III. himself. Here, however, per- 
sonal spite is said to have given the induce- 
ment. 

4 According to a story which seems to be 
authentic, Gillray’s dislike of the King was em- 
bittered by an incident somewhat similar to 
that by which George H. had provoked the 
anger of Hogarth. Gillray had visited France, 
Flanders, .mid Holland, and he had made 
sketches, a few of which he had engraved. He 
accompanied the painter Loutheibourg, who 
had left his native city of Stra-burg to settle 
in ""England, and liecame the King’s favourite 
artist, to assist him in making groups for his 
great painting of the 4 Siege of Valenciennes/ 
Gillray sketching groups of figures while 
Loutherhourg drew the landscapes and build- 
ings, After their return, the King expressed a 
desire to see these sketches, and they were 
placed before him. Louthtsbourg’s landscapes 
and buildings were plain drawings, and easy to 
understand, and the King expressed himself 
greatly pleased with them. Bat the King’s 
mind was already predjudieed against Gillray 
for his satirical prints : and when he' saw his 
hasty and rough, though spirited sketches of 
the French soldiers, he throw them aside con- 
temptuously with the remark, “ I don’t under- 
stand these caricature fellows.” Perhaps the 
very word he used was intended as a sneer 
upon Gillray, who, we are tol l, felt the uffront 
deeply, and he proceeded to retort by a carica- 
ture which struck at once at one of the 


King’s vanities, and at his political predjudicea. 
George III. imagined himself a great connois- 
seur in the Fine Arts, and the caricature was 
entitled 44 a connoisseur examining a Cooper . 99 
It represented the King looking at the celebrat — 
ed miniature of Oliver Cromwell, by the Eng- 
lish painter, Samuel Cooper. When Gillray" 
had completed this print, he is said to have ex- 
claimed, “ I wonder if the Royal connoisseur 
will understand this!” It was published on__ 
the 18th of June, 1792, and cannot have failed. * 
to produce sensation at, that period of revolu- 
tions. The King is made to exhibit a strange 
mixture of alarm with astonishment in contem- 
plating the features of this great ovcrfch rower 
of kingly power, at a moment when all kingly 
power was threatened. It will be remarked, 
too, that the satirist has not overlooked the 
royal character for domestic economy; the 
King is looking at the picture by the light of a 
candle end stuck on a save-all.’ 

If there is any truth in the story, certainly 
never was artist’s revenge more complete. 
The homely features of the poor old king 
— his prominent eyes, light eyebrows, pro- 
truding lips, his shambling walk, his gaze of 
eager yet vacant curiosity — are even now 
better known to us through Gillray’s carica- 
tures than through anything which the 
Muses of painting and sculpture, in tbeip 
serious moods, could effect for him or 
against him. Gillray’s etchings, and Peter 
Pindar’s verses, were for years among the 
minor plagues of royalty. Not, indeed, in 
the estimation of the stout-hearted monarch 
himself, .as impervious to ridicule as to 
argument whenever he thought himself in 
the right ; no man in his dominions laughed 
more regularly at each new caricature of 
Gillray than he ; and a whole set, inscribed 
4 for the king,’ forwarded to him as they 
came out, is said to be preserved at Wind- 
sor. But they were more keenly felt by 
his little knot of attached courtiers, and 
also by sober-minded people in general, 
seriously apprehensive, in those inflammable 
times, of anything which might throw ridi- 
cule on the Crown. One of the coarsest 
and most powerful, and which is said to 
have given especial offence at head-quarters, 
i9 that which represents Queen Charlotte as 
Milton’s Sin, between Pitt as Death and 
Thurlow as the Devil. Others, of less 
virulence, such as 4 Affability,’ or the King 
and the Ploughman ; the 4 Lesson in Apple 
Dumplings ; ’ the conjugal breakfast scene, 
where George is toasting muffins, and Char- 
lotte frying sprats ; the 4 Anti-Saccharites,’ 
where the Royal pair are endeavouring to 
coax the reluctant princesses (charming 
figures) to take their tea without sugar, — 
these, and numbers more, held up theRoyal 
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peculiarities, especially the alleged stingi- 
ness of the Court, in a manner in which the 
usual coarseness of the execution rather 
tended to heighten the exceeding force and 
humour of the satire. 

But when this country became seriously 
involved in hostilities with France, repub- 
lican, and afterwards imperial, a change 
came over the spirit of Gillray’s satire. 
Thenceforth he gradually ceased his at- 
tacks, not only on the Royal family, but on 
domestic objects of raillery in general, and 
applied himself almost exclusively to sharp- 
ening the national spirit of hostility against 
the foreign enemy. His caricatures against 
the French are those by which he is best 
known, especially abroad, and occupy the 
greatest space in his works. This was, no 
doubt, the popular line to take, and Gillray 
worked for money ; but it would be doing 
great injustice to the poor caricaturist’s 
memory to suppose that money was his 
main object. The son of the old pensioner 
was full of the popular instincts of his class. 
It was not the French revolution or con- 
quests that he opposed ; it was the French 
themselves, whom he hated with all the ve- 
hemence of a Nelson or a Windham. 
These later compositions of his are, indeed, 
marvellous performances. But they are so 
rather from the intensity of imaginative fu- 
ry with which they are animated, than from 
the ordinary qualities of the caricaturist. 

They are comparatively destitute of his 
old humour and ran. ' Not that he had out- 
grown these. His few domestic caricatures 
are still full of them ; such are those on 
4 All the Talents ' (1806), one of which, the 
4 Funeral of Baron Broadbottom,' is among 
the most comic of all his productions. The last 
survivor of its procession of mourners, the 
late Marquis of Lansdowne, has now been 
dead for some years ; the features of the re- 
mainder are quite unfamiliar to this genera- 
tion ; and yet it is scarcely possible to look 
at it even now without a smile, such as we 
bestow on the efforts of our cotemporaries 
Leech or Doyle. But when Gillray tried 
his v6in on a French subject, he passed at 
once from the humourous to the grotesque, 
and thence to the hideous And terrible. 
One of his eccentric powers, amounting 
certainly to genius, com^s out strongly in 
these later caricatures ; that of bringing to- 
gether an enormous number of faces, dis- 
torted into every variety of grimace, and 
yet preserving a wonderfully human ex- 
pression. We would signalise particularly 
two, one almost tragical, the * Apotheosis of 
Hoche;’ one farcical, the ‘Westminster 
Election' (1804). The tendency to the 


1 wild and extravagant now grew on him. 
I Doubtless it was sharpened by the effect on 
his brain of constant potations, which grad- 
ually brought on delirium tremens. His 
latest art-debauches — if such we may term 
them — have often a touch of phantasma- 
goric-pictorial nightmare, like those of Callot, 
Teniers, and Hollenbreughel. His last draw- 
ing is preserved in the British Museum, exe- 
cuted when he was quite out of his mind — a 
fnadman’s attempt at a portrait, said to be 
that of Mr. Humphreys, the printseller. He 
died in 1815 ; and the inscription ‘ Here lies 
James Gillray, the caricaturist, ' marks, or 
lately marked, the spot of his interment in 
the Broadway, Westminster. His works, 
once so popular, had fallen so much in 
fashion a lew years ago that the plates were 
about to be sold for old copper, when they 
were rescued by Mr. J. H. Bohn, the pub- 
lisher, who gave to the public those now 
well-known re-impressions which have pro- 
cured for the artist a new lease of fame. 

Gijlray was the Rubens of caricature, and 
the comparison is really one which doCa no 
injustice to the inspired Fleming. The life- 
like realism of the Englishman’s boldly- 
rounded, muscular figures, and the strong 
expression communicated to them by a few 
strokes of the pencil, are such as Antwerp 
in all her pride might not disdain. An ▼ 
one who has studied some of Rubens's 
crowds of nude figures which approach 
| nearest to the order of caricature — his 
sketches of the * Last Judgment,' for instance, 
in the Munich Gallery — will appreciate ther 
justice of the parallel. Gillray was undoubt- 
edly coarse to excess, both in conception 
and execution ; so much so, as to render his 
works mere objects of disgust to many ed- 
ucated in the gentler mo lern school. But 
there are also numbers of a taste more re- 
fined than c atholic, who disclaim all admira- 
tion for Rubens on the very same grounds. 
And one quality Gillray possessed which 
was apparently discordant from his ordinary 
character. Many of his delineations of female 
beauty are singularly successful, and he 
seems to have dwelt on them with special 
leasure, for the sake of the contrast with 
is usual disfigurements of humanity. His 
heroines are certainly not sylphs, but they 
often are, like the celestials of Rubens, un- 
commonly fine women. Let us refer to a 
few well-known instances only ; such as his 
representations of Mrs. Fitzherbert at her 
best time, notwithstanding the prominence 
of the aquiline feature, which it was his 
business to enhance ; of George III.’s daugh- 
ters in the 4 Anti-Saccharites,' apd other 
prints ; the Duchess of Richmond as the 
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4 Height of Fashion ; * tbe charming seated expression to a countenance ; cowardice 
figure entitled 4 Modem Elegance/ 1795 underlying bravado; impudence, affected, 
(said to be Lady Charlotte Campbell, but modesty. See, as a specimen, the exceed- 
is it nofcan older person ?), in which, though ingly comic representation of Addington 
the costume is playfully exaggerated, the and Napoleon, sword in hand, daring each 
features are finely drawn ; the beauty (evi- other to cross the Channel which flown 
dently a portrait also) who is reading Monk between them. A single figure of Burke 
Lewis’s 4 Tales of Wonder' to a bevy of as an 4 Uniform Whig’ ( 1791 ), admirably 
very homely gossips ( 1802 ) ; and even the drawn in other respects, conveys much 
common ball-room figures in 4 A Broad of this mingled meaning, though not quite 
Hint of not meaning to Dance ’ ( 1804 ), in so easily decipherable. The sage is lean- 
which, however, the design is Brownlow ing against a statue of George III.; he 
North’s. holds in one hand Burke’s 4 lnoughts on 

Still, we fear that Gillray must be gener- the Revolution/ in the other a cap of liber- 
ally comprehended in the somewhat auda- ty ; the motto, 4 1 preserve my consistency, 
oious assertion of M. Chatnpfleury, that by varying my means to secure the unity of 
4 satirists, from Molifere down to Prudhon, my end.* The caricaturist’s experience 
only recognise two conditions for women — had attained for once to 4 something like 
thoee of courtezan and housewife.’ It will prophetic strain.’ Ilis facility of execution 
be seen that several of our instances are was wonderful. It must, no doubt, be 
taken from what may be termed social, added, as a natural qualification of such 
in contradistinction to political, caricatures, praise, that his drawiug is often incorrect 
many of which are quite equally worthy of and careless in the extreme, even after 
the master, although not those on which his all allowance for what we have never seen 
popularity mainly rests. They are often of fully explained, the vast difference, in point 
a libellous boldness, inconceivable now-a- of excellence, between various copies of 
days, and equally so in earlier times; for what is apparently the same print. He 
the generation to which Gillray belonged is said 4 to nave etched his ideas at once 
stood out in bad pre-eminence among all upon the copper, without making a previ- 
others in English domestic history in respect ous drawing, his only guides being sketches 
of this particular kind of coarseness — a of the distinguished characters he intended 
generation which could see exposed in the to produce, made on small pieces of card, 
shop-windows such shameless pictorial sa- which he always carried about with him.’ 
tires as those directed against Lady Arch- Of Rowlandson (born 1756 , died 1827 ), 
or, and other dames of gambling celebrity; Mr. Wright speaks in high terms of praise, 
or the representation of the dashing daugh- saying that he 4 doubtlessly stands second to 
tors of a countess as the ‘Three Graces in Gillray, and may, in some respects, be con- 
a High Wind ; * or of a titled beauty tiurs- sidered as his equal. . . . He was distin- 
ing her infant in a ball-dress, as the 4 Fash- guished by, a remarkable versatility of tal- 
ionablc M tmtna ; ' or of Lady Cecilia John- ent, by a great fecundity of imagination, 
ston, an inoffensive lady, of unobtrusive and by a skill in grouping quite equal to 
style as well as character, against whom it that of Gillray, and with a singular ease in 
is said the artist had conceived some grudge, forming his groups of a great variety of 
which induced him spitefully to represent figures. It has been remarked, too, that no 
her iu all manner oi ludicrous situations, artist ever possessed the power of Rowland- 
Othors of this class, it may be added, related son of expressing so much with so little ef- 
to darker scandals behind the scenes, and fort.’ We arc sorry that we cannot, for our 
may not now be met with in the ordinary own parts, subscribe to these eulogies. As 
collect i- ns of Gillray’s works, though they a political caricaturist — to which line he 
excited little comment, and no disgust, in resorted as a matter of trade, esj>ousing tbe 
bis day. To pass again, for one moment Whig side as others did the Tory — bo 
only, from Gillray’s merit as an artist, seems to us dull enough. In general sub- 
to his specialty as a caricaturist ; his strong jeets he succeeded better, yet appears to us 
power of seizing likenesses, and giving them : endowed with all Gillray’s coarseness, but 
a ludicrous expression, was, no doubt, the ; with little of his satirical power and none of 
chief element of his popularity. In this he j his artistic genius. 

surpassed all his predecessors, though he has James Sayer, cotemporary with these 
been e jualle^ by one or two of his sueces- two as an artist, deserves mention as pos- 
sors But in one bye-quality we arc in- sessed of a certain amount of original tal- 
clined to think him unrivalled : the faculty ent, though not of a very high order. He 
of giving by a few touches a kind of double | was 4 a bad draughtsman/ says Mr. Wright 
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— rarely too sweeping a criticism — 4 and 
his pictures are produced more by labour 
than by skill in drawing, but they possess a 
considerable amount of humour/ His like- 
nesses, generally produced by a small num- 
ber of hard and carefully-executed lines, 
seem to us of great merit as such, though 
wanting in life and energy. He was al- 
most exclusively a political caricaturist, 
and, unlike the reckless but independent 
Gillray, he turned his talents to good ac- 
count, devoting himself to the cause of Pitt, 
who bestowed on him in return the * not 
unlucrative offices of Marshal of the Court 
of Exchequer, Receiver of the Sixpenny 
Dues, and Cursitor/ His most famous 
production was the well-known 4 Carlo 
Khan's Triumphal Entry into Leadenhall- 
street* (on the occasion of Fox’s India Bill, 
1783), still common in collections. But this 
succeeded chiefly because it fell in with the 
humour of the time; though the idea is 
good, the execution is cold, and it is encum- 
bered with symbolical accessories, after the 
older fashion which we have described. 
Among his minor works, an unfinished proof 
of Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi, and others of the 
Johnsonian clique, with the ghost of the 
Doctor himself scowling at them from 
above, exhibits a good deal of his peculiar 
laborious talent. 

Our catalogue of cotemporaries would 
hardly be complete without including in it 
the clever and goodhumoured amateur 
Henry Bunbury, though no dabbler in 
State affairs, like Gillray and Sayer. Bun- 
bury had (as Mr. Wright says') 4 little taste 
for political caricature, and seldom meddled 
with it. He preferred scenes of social life 
and humourous incidents of cotemporary 
manners, fashionable or popular.*. It may 
be added that he does not seem to have 
often inserted portraits in his pieces. He 
was rather the forerunner of the modern 
French school of grotesque artists ‘ de 
genre,* of whom we shall have a word to 
say presently. His drawing, says Mr. 
Wright, 4 wa9 often bold and good, but he 
had little skill in etching.* After some 
early essays in that line, 44 his designs were 
engraved by various persons, and his own 
style was sometimes modified in this pro- 
cess.* We have ourselves seen original 
drawings by his hand, very superior both in 
force and refinement to the coarse style of 
the ordinary plates which bear his name. 
Perhaps the best known and most ludicrous 
of his compositions are his illustrations of 
4 Geoffry Gambado’s Art of Horsemanship.* 
Bunbury wa3 brother to the baronet who 
married Lady Sarah Lennox, and himself 


husband of one of Goldsmith’s favourite 
Miss Homecks. lie died in 1811, the dato 
of his last work, 4 A Barber’s Shop in Assize 
Time,* engraved by Gillray. 

Passing over Isaac Cruikshank — a very 
prolific artist of the same period with Gill- 
ray, of whom he was a pretty close imitator 

— we arrive at his illustrious son G orge, 
who still survives to connect our era with 
the last. He is now almost forgotten as a 
political caricaturist, in which line lie em- 
barked, fifty’years ago, under the auspices 
of his father, but soon abandoned it to 
achieve his peculiar and unique celebrity a a 
an etcher of small figures, chiefly in the 
way of illustrations to letterpress, in which 
humour and the most exquisite appreciation 
of the ludicrous alternate with beauty and 
pathos of no common* order. 4 The ambi- 
tion of George Cruikshank,* says Mr. 
Wright, 4 was to draw what Hogarth called 
moral comedies, pictures of society through 
a series of acts and scones, always pointed 
with some great moral ; and it must be con- 
fessed that he has, through a long career, 
succeeded admirably/ Every one is aware 
of the zeal with which the amiable artist 
has devoted himself to promote the public 
good by this employment of his brain, of 
which an amusing illustration is furnished 
by the current story — for the truth of 
which, however, we will by no means vouch 

— that he insisted on formally presenting 
his 4 Drunkard’s Progress * to her Majesty ! 
And yet, to our taste, George Cruikshank’s 
most ambitious attempts in this line are 
scarcely equal to the trifling productions 
which he has now and then thrown oflT in 
mere exuberance of genius and animal 
spirits. The first edition of a little book, 
entitled 4 German Popular Stories,* which 
appeared in 1834 (the letterpress was by 
the late Mr. Jardine), contains, on the mi- 
nutest possible scale, some of the most per- 
fect gems, both of humour and gracefulness, 
which are anywhere to be found. The 
reader need only cast his eye on 4 Cherry, 
or the Frog-Bride ; * the 4 Tailor and the 
Bear;* 4 Rumpelstiltskin,* anl the inimi- 
table procession of country folks jumping 
into the lake after the supposed flocks of 
sheep in 4 Peo-wit,* to learn how much of fun, 
and grotesque, and elegance of figures also, 
and beauty of landscape, may be conveyed 
in how few lines. 

The history of English caricature of the 
Georgian era would be incomplete without 
a notice of the various printsellers who 
supplied the material to the public, and 
whose shop-windows furnished, not so many 
years ago, favourite stages or stations, as it 
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were, for the wandering Cockney, on his 
peregrinations between East and West; and 
with this Mr. Wright has accordingly fur- 
nished us. Perhaps the most celebrated 
were Humphreys, of New Bond-street and 
Piccadilly (whom, however, Mr. Wright 
does not mention), and Fores. 

* S. W. Fores dwelt first at No .3, Piccadilly, 
bat afterwards establishc i himself at No. 50, the 
corner of Sackville Stieet, where the name still 
remains. Fores seems to hare been most fertile 
in ingenious expedients for the extension of his 
business. He formed a sort of library of cari- 
catures, and other prints, and charged for ad- 
mission to look at them ; and he afterwards adopt- 
ed a system of lending them out in portfolios tor 
evening parties, at which these portfolios of car- 
icatures became a very fashionable amusement 
in the latter part of the last century. At times 
some remarkable curiosity was employed to add 
to the attractions of his shop. Thus, on carica- 
tures published in 1790, wo find the statement 
that “ In Fores Caricature Museum is the com- 
pletest collection in the kingdom. Also the 
Head and Hand of Count Struenzee. Admits 
tance, one shilling.’ 1 Caricatures against the 
French revolutionists, published in 1793, bear 
imprints stating that they were “ published by 
8. W. Fores, No. 3 .Piccadilly, where may be 
seen a Complete Model of the Guillotine. Ad- 
mittance, one shilling/' In Borne this model is 
said to be six feet high.' 

Mr. Wright closes his list with George 
Cruikshank, as the last representative of 
the great school of caricaturists formed in 
the reign of George III. But there is anoth- 
er, still living among us, whose experience 
as an artist goes very nearly back to that 
reign, and who may be in the most literal 
sense called the last of the political caricatu- 
rists as he is considered by many the best — 
Mr. Doyle, the world-famous H.B. of the 
past generation. Those who belonged to it 
can well remember the height of popularity 
which his lithographed sketches achieved, 
the little blockades before the shop-windows 
in St. James’s-street and the Haymarket 
whenever a new one appeared, and the con- 
venient topic of conversation which it was 
sure to afford to men of the clubs, when meet- 
ing each other on the pavement. For it was 
to critics of this class that H.B. particularly 
addressed himself. His productions wanted 
the popular vigour of those of Gillray and his 
school. But it is to Mr. Doyle's high honour 
that they were also entirely free from the 
scandalous coarseness of his predecessors, and 
that he showed the English public how the 
purposes of political satire could be fully se- 
cured without departing a hand's breadth 
irorn the dignity of the artist or the charac- 


ter of the gentleman. As a delineator of 
figures, we cannot esteem him very success- 
ful. They run too much into the long and 
lanky ; portions of the outline, the extremities 
in particular, are often almost effeminate in 
j their refinement : when he attempts a really 
broad, bluff personage, he is apt to produce 
the effect of a fine gentleman masquerading 
as a FalstatF. But it was in the likeness of 
his portraits, and their expression, that his 
chief and singular merit consisted.* And in 
these, again, his success was extremely va- 
rious. His fortune, in a professional sense, 
may be said to have been made by three 
faces — those of the Duke of Wellington, 
King William IV., and Lord Brougham. 
The provoking, sly no-meaning, establishing 
itself on the iron mask of the first ; the good- 
humoured, embarrassed expression of the 
second ; the infinite variety of grotesque 
fancies conveyed in the contorted features 
of the third ; these were reproduced, week 
after week, for years, with a variety and 
fertility perfectly astonishing. In other 
cases he never could succeed in hitting off 
even a tolerable likeness : of his hundred or 
so representations of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, we do not recollec t one which conveys 
to us any real remembrance of the original. 
The Peel of caricaturists in general, not 
only of H.B.,was a conventional person- 
age ; as is, though in a less marked degree, 
the Gladstone of our present popular artists. 
Still more remarkable was the failure of 
H.B., in common with his predecessors, in 
catching the likeness of George IV. In all 
the countless burlesque representations of 
that personage, from the handsome youth of 
1780 to the puffy veteran of 1827 , there are 
scarcely any which present a tolerable re- 
semblance. The courtly Lawrence suc- 
ceed in portraying him well enough ; the 
caricaturists, usually so happy, never. H. 
B.'s published sketches amount to some nine 
hundred, and afford a capital key to the 
cabinet and parliamentary history of Eng- 
land, from the Ministry of Wellington to 
the end of Lord Melbourne's. While num- 
bers of them do credit to the artist's politi- 
cal sagacity as well as his skill, we cannot 
forbear to notice one which, to our present 
notions, illustrates the 4 neseia mens homi- 
num fati sortisque futurae ' — produced 
when the Tories, to whom H B. appertain- 
ed with all his heart, anticipated the tri- 
umphs of French over English diplomacy 
under the conduct of our then Foreign Sec- 
retary : it is No. 171 in the series, 4 The 
Lame leading the Blind : * Lord Palmers- 
ton, guided into a ditch by Talleyrand. 

With the renowned H. B. the line of regu- 
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Iar British caricaturists closes. The taste of 
the nation has sought another direction. Bat 
do not let us be misunderstood. The spir- 
it of the art survives, and will do so as long 
as England is a free country and Englishmen 
retain a sense of the ludicrous ; but its form 
is so completely changed, by the substitu- 
tion of the cheap illustrated newspaper for 
the comparatively. expensive broad-sheet of 
the last century, that a more convenient 
moment could not bo found, for closing the 
old chapter in artistic history and beginning 
a new one, than that in which Doyle ceas- 
ed his labours and the ‘Punch* school of 
satirists began theire. The very distinct 
mode of treatment which the small size of 
the modern comic newspaper, compared 
with the old sheet, necessarily requires, 
combines with other causes of difference to 
render this new school something quite apart 
from the old one. Its success must needs be 
obtained more through skill in the delinea- 
tion of individual faces, and compactness of 
wit in the 4 motive * of the composition, than 
through breadth of treatment, or (generally 
speaking) through talent for grouping. In 
the delineation of faces, however, and es- 
pecially in portrait, which is the specialty 
of political caricature, the designers with 
whom we are now dealing have an immense 
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The general subject can be nowhere so 
well studied in a summary way as in the two 
volumes of M. Jaime ( 4 Musee de la Carica- 
ture*), with very fairly exeouted illustra- 
tions, to which we can only apply the an- 
cient reproach , 4 tantamne rem tarn negli- 
genter;’ for M. Jaime has but treated the 
matter in a perfunctory way, as if afraid 
of dwelling too much on it. It has not, 
however, the interest which attaches either 
to the coarser but bolder style of art inaug- 
urated by the Germans in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or to that which prevailed in the great 
English age of political caricature. Callot 
was indeed a Frenchman, by race at least, 
though born in Lorraine, then independ- 
ent ; but his associations were more with 
the school of the Netherlands than that of 
France. Nor had he any followers of note 
in the latter country. The jealous wake- 
fulness of French government, and the cold 
and measured style which French art de- 
rived from a close addiction to supposed 
classical models, were both alike unfavoura- 
ble to the development of the artistic empire 
of 4 Laughter, holding both his sides.* 
French artists of the eighteenth century for 
the most part touched ludicrous subjects in 
a decorous and timid way, as if ashamed of 
them. As the literature of the country is 
advantage over those of former times, in j said to abound in wit, while it is poor in hu- 
being able to use the results of the art of mour, so its pictorial talent found vent rath- 
photography. Photographs of faces and fig- [ er in the neat and effective 4 tableau de 
ures, always at hand, are a very superior , genre ’ than in the irregularity of the gro- 
class of auxiliaries to those hasty 4 drawings ' tesque ; or, to employ another simile, French 
on bits of card * with which Gillray was wont ! cbmic art was to English as the genteel 
to content himself. The popularity which ' comedy to the screaming farce. And the 
our present favourites have earned is prob- same was the case (to treat the subject 
ably more real, certainly mu di more exten- briefly) with that of other nations over 
sive, than that gained by their most success- which France exercised predominant influ- 
ful predecessors, from Hogarth to Cruik- encc. Chodowiecki was the popular Ger- 
shank : with whose names that of Leech, so j man engraver of domestic scenes in the last 
lately lost to us, and of his living associates ! century, and his copper-plates have great 
and rivals, of whom we need only name I delicacy of execution and considerable pow- 
Doyle the younger and John Tenniel as | er of expression. He was in high vogue 
specimens, will assuredly find their places | for the purpose of illustrating with cuts the ■ 
in the future annals of art. But, arrived at | novels and the poetry of the great age of 
this turning point, we must take farewell of German literature, and his productions are 
our subject, devoting only a few pages more extraordinarily numerous. But he habitu- 
to the cotemporary history of modern ally shrank from the grotesque. Ilis ad- 
Freneh caricature, on which Mr. Wright mirers styled him the German Hogarth — a 
(to our regret) does not enter. We had ; comparison which he, we are told, rejected 
hoped to derive considerable assistance with some indignation, and which Hogarth, 
for this purpose from a new publication could he have known it, would certainly 
of our friend M. Champfleury, entitled have rejected likewise; for Cbodowiecki, 

4 Histoire de la Caricature Moderne,* which with all his other merits, very seldom ap-' 
has just fallen into our hands ; but although proaches the ludicrous, and never soars to 
the title is thus comprehensive, the contents I the height or descends to the depth of cari- 
reduce themselves to a few lively pages of cature. 

panegyric on two or three recent artists, The unbounded licence of the first French 
which seem to be dictated in great measure Revolution, and the strange mixture of the 
by personal feelings. I burlesque with the terrible which attended 
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its progress, gave of coupe for some years 
the mo?t favourable opportunities possible 
for the exercise of pictorial wit, so far as the 
nation possessed it. There can be no great- 
er treat to one who loves to tread the by- 
ways of history, often the shortest cuts to 
truth, than to turn over the series of those 
magnificent volumes in the Imperial Libra- 
ry of Paris, in which the whole pictorial an- 
nals of the last century or so in France are 
preserved; everything arranged as nearly 
as may be in order of date, and not of sub- 
jects : portraits, festal shows and triumphs, 
processions, battles, riots, great events, rep- 
resented under every form down to the 
rough newspaper woodcut and street carica- 
ture, unrolling in one vast phantasmagoria 
before the eye. We have much that is val- 
uable and useful in our Museum, but noth- 
ing, in the matter of historical art, compara- 
ble to this collection. An inadequate idea 
of it only can be formed from the miscella- 
neous contents of the well-known three fo- 
lio volumes of prints, entitled 4 Tableaux de 
la Revolution Francaise/ The earlier part 
of the caricatures of that age are the most 
humourous and also the best executed. As 
the tragedy deepened, fun became more 
and more out of place ; and the satirists who 
had seen its outbreak having most of them 
lost their heads or fled the country, the 
business fell into the hands of more vulgar 
workmen. One of the first (1788) may be 
ment : on* d, not so much for its execution, 
which is tame enough, as because it is (as 
far as we know) the real original of a piece 
of wit which has since made its fortune in 
every language, and been falsely attributed 
to many facetious celebrities. Caloune, as a 
monkey, has assembled his 4 notables/ a flock 
of barn-door fowl. ‘Meschers administres, 
je vous ai rassemblhs pour savoir j! quelle 
sauce vous voulez ctre manghs/ ‘Mais nous 
ne voulons pas Ctre manges du tout/ 4 Vous 
vous fccartez de la question/ 

But French art, as we have Seen, refined 
and softened into effeminacy under the class 
civilization of the ancien regime , and ren- 
dered prudish also by its adherence to classi- 
cal models, had its decorum soon shocked by 
too coarse intermixture of the grotesque. In- 
deed, the reason often given by Frenchmen 
of the last generation for the acknowledged 
inferiority of their caricatures to ours, was the 
superiority of French taste, which could not 
accommodate itself to ‘ignoble* exaggeration. 
On the whole, therefore, those of the revo- 
lutionary series of which we have been 
speaking are more interesting historically, 
and also from the keen wit often developed 
in them, than from their execution. There 


is no French Gillray or Rowlandson. Here 
and there, however, among a multitude of 
inferior performances, the eye is struck by 
one really remarkable as a work of a higher 
order than our English cotemporary series 
could furnish. Such is the famous 4 Arresta- 
tion du Roi d Varennes,* 1791. The well- 
known features of the Royal party, seated 
at supper with lights, are brought out with 
a force worthy of Rembrandt, and with 
slight but marked caricature; while the 
fierce, excited patriotic figures, closing inon 
them from every side, have a vigour which 
is really terrific. Another, in a different 
style, is the 4 Interieur d’un Comite Rcvola- 
tiounaire/ 1793. It is said, indeed, to have 
been designed by a first-rate artist, Frago- 
nard, one who doubtless wrought with a will, 
for he had prostituted his very considerable 
talents to please the luxurious profligacy of 
the last days of the ancient regime , and the 
stern Revolution had stopped his trade, an- 
nihilated his effeminate customers, and re- 
duced him to poverty. Fragonard's powers 
as a caricaturist are characterised by a well- 
known anecdote. He was employed in 
painting Mademoiselle Guimard, the famous 
dancer, as Terpsichore ; but the lady quar- 
relled with him, and engaged another to 
complete the work. The irritated painter got 
access to the picture, and with three or four 
strokes of his brush turned the face of Terp- 
sichore into that of a fury. The print now 
in question is a copper-plate, executed with 
exceeding delicacy of touch. A dozen fig- 
ures of men of the people, in revolutionary 
costume, are assembled round a long table in 
a dilapidated hall of some public building. 
A young 4 ci-devant/ his wife and child, are 
introduced through an open door by an ush- 
er armed with a pike. If the artist's inten- 
tion was to produce effect by the contrast of 
these three graceful figures with the vulgar 
types of the rest of the party, he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. They are humbly pre- 
senting their papers for examination ; but it 
is pretty clear that the estimable commit- 
teeman, to whom the noble is handing his 
passport, cannot read it. The cunning, 
quiet, lawyer-like secretary of the commit- 
tee, pen in hand, is evidently doing all its 
work. At the opposite end of the table an 
excited member is addressing to the walls 
what must be an harangue of high elo- 
quence ; but no one is listening to him, and 
the two personages immediately behind him 
are evidently determined to hear no noise 
but their own. But our favourite figure — 
and one well worthy of Hogarth — is that of 
the sentinel off* duty : he is seated beside a 
I bottle, pike in hand, enjoying his long pipe, 
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and evidently, from the expression of his 
face, far advanced from the excited into the 
meditative stage of convivial patriotism. A 
placard on the door announces, somewhat 
contradictorily as well as ungrammatically, 
‘ Ici on se tutoyent : fermez la porte s’il vous 
plait ! * Altogether there is much more of 
the comic than the ferocious about thd pa- 
triots ; and one may hope that the trembling 
family, for whom it is impossible not to feel 
an interest, will this time bb 4 quittespourla 
peur.' 

The popular governments — Revolutibna- 
ry and of the First Empire — easily tamed 
the spirit of caricature, as they did that of 
more dangerous enemies, and it only revived 
when France was replaced under the tyran- 
ny of legitimacy. There is a great deal of 
merit in those on the Bonapartist side, of 
1814 and 1815 ; many of them appear to be 
executed by some one clever artist, to us un- 
known. We will only notice one of them, 
the 4 Voeu d’un Royaliste, ou la seconde en- 
tree triomphante/ Louis XVIII. is mounted 
behind a Cossack — the horse and man are 
admirably drawn — while the poor King’s 
expression, between terror and a sense of 
the ludicrous of his position, is worthy of the 
best efforts of Gillray or Doyle. 

Caricature continued to be a keen party 
weapon in France through the period of 
the Restoration, and in the early years of 
Louis Philippe. The latter monarch’s head 
especially, under the resemblance of a pear, 
which Nature had rendered appropriate, 
was popularised in a thousand ludicrous or 
ignominious representations ; his Gillray 
was Honore Daumier, a special friend and 
favourite of M. Champfleury, but in whom 
we are unable ourselves to recognize more 
than secondary merit. ‘Entre tous, Dau- 
mier fut celui qui accommoda la poire aux 
sauces les plus di verses. Le roi avait une 
honnSte physionomie, large et dtouffee. 
La caricature, par l'exagdration des lignes 
du masque, par les ditthrcnts sentimens 
u’elle prdta k l’homme au toupet, le ren- 
it typique, et laissa un inelfa^able relief. 
Les adversaires sont utiles. En politique, 
un ennemi vaut souvent mieux qu’un ami.’ 
The genius of Daumier had some analogy 
with that of the sculptor-caricaturist Dan- 
tan. 

But the liberty of art, like that of the 
Tribune, degenerated into licence, and 
France has never been able in her long age 
of State tempests to maintain the line be- 
tween the two. Political caricature was 
once more extinguished in the Orleans 
reign, with the applause of decent people 
in general, by the so-called laws of Sep- 


tember. It had a brief and feverish revi- 
val under the Republic of 1848 ; some of 
its productions in that period are worth a 
moment’s notice, both from their execution 
and good humour : we remember two 
of the class of general interest ; the 4 Ap- 
aritlon du Serpent de Mer,’ a boat full of 
ings, startled Dy the appearance of the new 
Republic as the * problematical monster of 
the deep ; and the 4 Ecole de Natation,' in 
which the various Kings and Emperors of 
Europe are floundering in a ludicrous vari- 
ety oF attitudes among the billows of revo- 
lution, while the female rulers of Britain, 
Spain, and Portugal are kept afloat by their 
crinolines. But under the decorous rule of 
the Empire, no such violation of* the re- 
spect due to constituted authorities at home 
is any longer tolerated, while ridicule, 
even of foreign potentates, is permitted 
only under polite restrictions. Debarred 
from this mode of expressing itself, French 
gaiety finds one of its principal outlets, in 
the more innocent shape of social carica- 
ture, which was never so popular, or culti- 
vated by artists of so much emirifcnce, as 
within the last thirty years. And here we 
must notice a singular change in French 
workmanship, which appears to as to have 
been occasioned chiefly or wholly by the 
introduction of lithography. We have al- 
ready observed how much difficulty its art- 
ists found in departing from the rules of 
classical outline and correct drawing, so 
long as the old-fashioned line engraving 
prevailed, and the consequent inferiority of 
French to English caricature in breadth, 
its superiority in correctness The intro- 
duction and great popularity oflithography 
in France seems to have altogether changed 
the popular taste. Artists now dash off*, 
rather than embody, their humorous con- 
ceptions in the sketchiest of all possible 
styles, and that which affords the greatest 
licence for grotesque distortions of figure 
and face. Boilly, a clever and fertile lithog- 
rapher, was perhaps the first to bring 
| this style of composition int » vogue. But 
I to such an extent has the revolution now 
gone, while we, on the other hand, have 
been pruning the luxuriance of the old 
genius of caricature, that the positibna of 
the two countries seem to have become re- 
versed, and England to be now the country 
of classic, France of grotesque art; in the 
comic line of which any reader may judge 
for himself, by comparing the style of the 
cuts in 4 Punch,’ for instance, with those in 
the 4 Charivari/ We cannot say that we 
find the change on the other side of the 
Channel an improvement, or that we have 
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been enabled to acquire a taste for the 
hasty lithographed caricatures of popular 
figures and scenes which - encumber French 
print-shops. The works of Bunbury , among 
English artists of this kind of renown, per- 
haps most nearly approach them ; but these, 
rough though they are, have, at all events, 
a body and substance, and consequently a 
vigour, which their Gallic successors appear 
to us to lack, and which they endeavour too 
often to supply by loose exaggeration. 
However, it is idle to set up our own canons 
of taste in opposition to that of a^ nation, 
and a foreign nation into the bargain ; and 
we may do our readers more service by 
giving them a few short notices of the 
leading artists who have risen to popular- 
ity in modern France by this style of com- 
position. 

Nicolas Toussaint Charlet had an educa- 
tion and parentage somewhat like those of 
our Gillray; born in 1792, the son of an 
old dragoon of Sambre-et-Meuse, he began 
his career in a not very noble occupation, 
being employed in the office where military 
recruits, we re registered and measured : and 
it was in that function, possibly, that he 
picked up and stored in his memory those 
thousand types of grotesque young con- 
scripts and old grognarda, ‘enfants de 
troupe,’ ‘ tourlourous,’ and 4 gamins,’ with 
which he filled the shop-windows while 
amusing the multitude with their darling 
4 scfcncs populaires/ He was not exactly a 
caricaturist in the peculiar sense which we 
have given to the word, but an artist 4 de 
genre;' in his own peculiar line few have 
surpassed him. It must be noticed that his 
sturdy Bonapartism evinced itself in some 
ambitious attempts at more serious compo- 
sitions ; one of which, 4 La Garde meurt et 
nc se rend pas,’ established his fame in 1816, 
while an ‘Episode de la Campa^ne de 
Russie ’ (1836) is ranked at the head of his 
works by some of his admirers. But for 
our part, we greatly prefer the exquisite 
naivete, though without much of the Eng- 
lish vigour, which characterises some of lus 
popular scenes ; such — to quote one among 
a thousand — as that in which a peasant, 
looking down with the utmost gravity on a 
comrade who is lying in the road, helplessly 
drunk, exclaims, 4 Voilk pourtant comme je 
serai dimanche I ’ Charlet, who died in 
1845, left some two thousand lithographed 
designs, besides numerous water-colours and 
etchings. 

Paul Chevalier Gavarni, born in 1801, 
ranks at the head of the living caricaturists 
of France, unless the Vicomte Am4d4e de 


No^ (under his nom de plume , or rather de 
crayon , of 4 Cham,’ Ham the son of Noah) be 
supposed to contest with him that eminence. 
The journal 4 Les Gens du Monde * (1835), 
and subsequently the 4 Charivari,’ owed to 
him the greater partpf their celebrity. If not 
equal to Charlet in the 4 naif ’ and simply 
popular style, Gavarni excels him in satiri- 
cal force and in variety. Twenty-five 
years hence (says Thdophile Gautier) 4 it is 
through Gavarni that the world will know 
of the existence of Duchesses of the Rue 
du Holder, of Lorettes, students, and so 
forth/ Gavarni visited England in 1849, 
w litre, according to his biographer M. do 
Lacaze (in the ‘Nouvelle fiiographie Ge- 
ndrale ’), he took so profound a dislike to our 
English aristocratic Bocial system (it was 
the year, be it remembered, in which the 
doctrine 4 la propridtd c’est le vol,' took 
some short hold on Parisian spirits), that 
he fell into a fit of 4 le spleen,’ became 
misanthrophie, and produced nothing fora 
long time but sketches of 4 gin-shop frequent- 
ers, thieves, street-sweepers, Irishmen, andl 
the beggars of St. Giles’s and Whitechapel 
but we are happy to learn, from the same 
authority, that he soon recovered his gaiety 
in the less oppresive atmosphere of Paris. 
His 4 (Euvres Choisies * were published as 
long ago as 1845, in four volumes. 4 Dcja,’ 
says Champfleury, 4 son oeuvre est curieuse 
k consulter comme l’expression d’un peintre 
de moeurs dpris d’ideal Elegant dans une 
epoque bourgeoise/ 

Completing these brief notices of modern 
French caricaturists with the mere mention 
of the great artist Gustave Dor£, who has 
lately condescended to some clever extrava- 
gances allied to caricature, and of that ec- 
centric novelty Griset, we must now con- 
clude our hasty retrospect of the art in 
general. The institution of the 4 comic 
illustrated newspaper ’ has now made the 
tour of the world ; the United States fur- 
nish abundant specimens; Germany and 
Italy toil manfully in the wake of France and 
England ; we have even seen political carica- 
tures from Rio de Janeiro nearly as good as 
the ordinary productions of either. But it 
is impossible to follow a subject so greatly 
widening in its dimensions ; and as cheap- 
ness of execution, while it extends the 
popularity of this class of compositions, 
diminishes the labonr expended on them, 
we have not to expect for the future either 
productions of so much interest, or artists 
of such celebrity, as some of those dealt 
with in this article. 
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BEST FOR THE WEARY. 

“ There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of 
tiod. ,, — H eb. iv. 9. 


Make the lean grave sleek with treasure. 
Whilst they, weary, take their rest. 


Dbar the storm-won calm of antnmn 
Brooding o’er the qoiet lea ; 

Sweet the distant harp-like murmur 
Trembling from the charmed sea. 
Nestling breezes clog the branches ; 

Leaves lie swooning on the air ; 
Nature’s myriad hands are folding 
O’er her gentle heart, for prayer. 

New-born on the lap of silence, 

Cradled on a hoary tomb, 

Xx» ! babe evening craves a blessing 
As the day forsakes the gloom ; 

As one lingering sunbeam flashes 
t The grey spire to golden red, 

And the motto “ peace ” is blazoned 
Glorious o’er the resting dead. 

Peace be to the shapeless ashes. 

Perfect once in valour’s mould ; . 
Once oa fire for truth and duty, 

Now without a spark, and cold. 
Smiting was the hero smitten, 

Swordless hands now cross his breast; 
Share we his mute supplication ; 

Weary, may the soldier rest ! 

Peace to him who braved the tempest, 
Polar ice, and tropic wave ; 

Long the homeless sea who traversed. 
Then came home to find a grave 1 
In this calmest roadstead anchored. 

May no more the sailor rove. 

Till he lose himself for ever , 

“ In the ocean of God’s love ! ” 

Peace to him, the tried and saintly ; 

Wise to connsel, apt to cheer ; 

With a sober smile for gladness, 

With a hope for every tear. 

Earth lies lightly on his bosom, 

Faith bedecks his priestly tomb 
With the sacred flowers that symbol 
Life, and light, and deathless bloom. 

Peace to him who bears no legend 
Carved above his lowly bed, 

Save that lie was found, unsheltered 
From the storm and winter, dead. 
Peace to him, that unknown brother. 

Quit of want, and woe, and shame ; 
Trust we that the nameless stranger 
Bean in heaven & filial name 1 

From the four winds assembled, 

Kindred in the fate to die ; 

IJld and infant, alien, homebred, 
Neighbours now, how calm they lie 1 
Valour, beauty, learning, goodness. 

With the weight of life opprest, 


Dead they are not ; only sleeping, 

Doll although their senses be, 

Yet they for the summons listen, 

Calling to eternity. 

Brothers, sleeping in the Saviour, 

Sound their dreamless sleep and blest; 
But we trust, when this is broken. 

There remaineth still a rest ! 


THE BITTER AND THE SWEET. 

Comb, darling Effie, 

Come, tyke the cap : 

Effie must drink it all — 
Drink it all up. 

Darling, I know it is 
Bitter and bad ; 

But ’twill make Effie dear 
Rosy and glad. 

Mother would take it all 
For her wee elf — 

But who would suffer then ? 
Effie herself. 


If Effie drinks it, 

Then, I can tell, 

She will go out to play 
Merry and well. 

Drink, and then, darling. 

You shall have this, — 

Sweet after bitter : 

Now, first, a kiss. 

Ah, darling Effie, 

God also knows, 

When cups of bitterness 
His hand bestows. 

How His poor children need 
Urging to take 
Merciful draughts of pain, 

Mixed for their sake. 

He, too, gives tenderly 
Joy after pain, 

Sweet after bitterness, 

After loss gain. 

— Sunday Magazine. L 0. 
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WERE WOLVES. 


From the SpeeUtor. 

WERE WOLVES.* 

In this remarkable little book, remarkable 
for a power its external aspect doe* not 
promise and an interest its name will not 
create, Mr . Baring-Gould, an author known 
hitherto chiefly by his researches in North- 
ern literature, investigates a belief, once, 
general in Europe, and even now enter- 
tained by the majority of the uneducated 
class. In widely separated places, and 
among races the most distinct, a belief has 
been traced in the existence of beings who 
combine the human and the animal char- 
acter, who are in fact men changed either 
in form or in spirit into beasts of prey. The 
belief, though strong still, was strongest in 
the Middle A *es, when men were more un- 
restrained both in their acts and their cre- 
dulities. In the extreme North it was so 
powerful that Norwegians and Icelanders 
had a separate name for the transformation, 
calling men gifted with the power or afflicted 
with the curse men “ not of one skin.” Mr. 
Baring-Gould pushes his theory far when 
he connects the story of the Bcrserkir with 
the theory of were wolves, the Bcrserkir be- 
ing extant to this day in Asia, calling them- 
selves Ghazis, and keeping up their fury as 
the Berserkir probably did, with drugs ; but 
all Scandinavia undoubtedly believed that 
men had upon occasion changed into ani- 
mals, and exhibited animal bloodthirstiness 
and power. So did the Livonians. So 
down to the very end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury did all Southern Europe, where the 
Holy Office made cases of metempsychosis 
subject of inquiry and of punishment. The 
very victims often believed in their own 
guilt. One man in 1503, Jacques Roulet, 
of Angers, stated in his confession that 
though he did not take a wolfs form he was 
a wolf, and as a wolf committed murders, 
chiefly of children. Even now the peasants 
in Norway believe as firmly in persons who 
can change themselves into wolves as the 
peasants m Italy do in the evil eye, the 
Danes think persons with joined eye brows 
liable to the curse, the people of Schleswig- 
Holstein keep a charm to cure it, the Slo- 
vaks, Greeks, and Russians have popular 
words for the were wolf, and Mr. Baring- 
Gould was himself asked at Vienne to as- 
sist in hunting a loup garou , or wolf who 
ought to have been a human being. In In- 
dia the belief is immovable, more particu- 
larly in Oude, where the masa of evidence 
collected is so extraordinary that it shook 

* Were Wolves. By Sabine Baring-Gould. Lon- 
don : Smith, Elder, and Co. 


for a moment the faith of a man so calm as 
the Resident, Colonel Sleeman, and indneed 
him to give currency to a theory that 
wolves might suckle and rear the children 
of human beings, who thenceforward would 
be wolves. Ultimately, we believe, he 
abandoned that notion, but not before he 
had puzzled all India with bis collection of 
exceptional facts, and riveted the superati- 
tion of the people of Oude. 

A belief so universal and so lasting sug- 
gests some cause more real than a supersti- 
tious idea, and Mr. Baring-Gould believes 
he has discovered one. He holds that in 
every human being there is some faint 
trace of the wild-beast nature, the love of 
destruction and of witnessing the endurance 
of suffering. Else why do children display 
cruelty so constantly, string flies on knitting- 
pins, and delight in the writhings of any 
animal ? In the majority this disposition is 
eradicated either by circumstances, by 
training, or by the awakening of the great 
influence we call sympathy. In a minority 
the desire remains intact but latent, liable 
to be called out only by extraordinary inci- 
dents or some upset of the ordinary balance 
of their minds. In a few it becomes a pas- 
sion, a sovereign desire, or even a mania 
entitled to be ranked as a form, and an ex- 
treme form, of mental disease. It was ths 
latter exhibition which gave rise to the be- 
lief in the were -wolves, who were, in Mr. 
Baring- Gould’s opinion, simply raving mani- 
acs, whose wildness took the form either of 
a desire to murder or of a belief in their own 
power of becoming beasts of prey. _ So late 
as 1848 an otlicer of the garrison iu Paris 
was brought to trial on a charge of rifling 
graves of their bodies and tearing them to 
pieces, and the charge having been proved 
on conclusive evidence, his own confession 
included, was sentenced to one yearls im- 
risonment. He was mad, but had he lived 
efore madness was understood he would 
have been pronounced either a vampire or 
a loup garou. Madness miscomprehended 
was the cause of the facts which supported 
the monstrous belief, a theory almost de- 
monstrated by the history of the case of 
Jacques Roulet. The extract is long, but 
the story is complete : — 

“ In 1 598, a year memorable in the annals of 
Ivcanthropy, a trial took place in Angers, tjio 
details of which are very terrible. In a wild 
and unfrequented spot near Caude, so mo coun- 
trymen came ono day upon the corpse of a boy 
of fifteen, horridly mutilated and bespattered 
with blood. As the men approached, two 
wolves, which had been rending the body, 
bounded away into the thicket. The men gave 
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chase immediately, following their bloody tracks 
till they lost them ; when suddenly crouching 
among the bushes, his teeth chattering with 
fear, they found a man half naked, with long 
hair and beard, and with his hands dyed in 
blood. His nails were long as claws,' and 
were clotted with fresh gore aud shreds of hu- 
man flesh. This is one of the most puzzling 
and peculiar cases wliich come under our no- 
tice. The wretched man, whoso name was 
Roulet, of his own accord stated that he had 
fallen upon the lad and had killed him by 
smothering him, and that he had been prevent- 
ed from. devouring the body completely by the 
arrival of men on the spot. Roulet proved 
on investigation to be a beggar from house to 
house, in the most abject state of poverty. His 
companions in mendicity were his brother John 
and his cousin Julien. He had been given 
lodging out of charity in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, but before his apprehension he had been 
absent for eight days. Before the judges, 
Roulet acknowledged that he was able to trans- 
form himself into a yolf by means of a salve 
which his parents had given him. When ques- 
tioned about the two wolves which had been 
seen leaving the corpse, he said that he knew 
perfectly well who they were, for they were his 
companions, Jean and Julien, who possessed 
the some secret as himself. He was suown the 
clothes he had worn on the day of his seizure, 
and he recognized them immediately ; he de- 
scribed the boy whom he had murdered, gave 
the date correctly, indicated the precise spot 
where the deed had been done, and recognized 
the father of the boy as the man who had first 
run up when the screams of the lad had been 
heard. In prison, Roulet behaved like an idiot. 
When seized, his belly was distended aql hard ; 
in prison he drank one evening a whole pailful 
of water, and from that moment refused to eat 
or drink. His parents, on inquiry, proved to 
be respectable and pious people, and they proved 
that his brother John ana his cousin Julien 
had been engaged at a distance on the day of 
Roulet’8 apprehension. 4 What is your name, 
and what your estate? 1 asked the judge, Pierre 
Herault. — * My name is Jacques Roulet, my 
age thirty-five ; I am poor, and a mendicant' 
— * What are von accused of having done ? ' — 
* Of being a thief — of having ottbnded God. 
My parents gave mo an ointment; I do not 
know its composition/ — ‘When rubbed with 
this ointment, do vou become a wolf? ’ -* * No ; 
but for all that, I killed and ate the child Cor- 
nier : I was a wolf.* — 4 Were you dressed as a 
wolf? * — ‘I was deemed as I am now. I had 
my hands and my face bloody, because I had 
been eating the flesh of the said child/ — 4 Do 
your hands and feet become paws of a wolf ? * — 

‘ Yes, they do/ — ‘ Does your head become like 
that of a wolf — your mouth become larger ? * — 
‘Ido not know now my head was at the time ; I 
used my teeth ; my head was as it is to-day. I 
have wonnded and eaten ’ many other little 
children ; I have also been to the sabbath/ ” 
third series. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXI 
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Jacques Roulet would have been found in- 
sane by any modern jury, and there is scarcely 
in mediaeval literature a case of lycanthropy 
which cannot be explained upon this sim- 
ple theory, — the one at last adopted, and 
in our judgment proved, by Colonel Slee- 
man m Onde, bnt a more difficult question 
remains behind. Is it quite certain that all 
casesof long-continued and outrageous cruel- 
ty presuppose madness ? Is cruelty in fact 
a natural quality, which can be cultivated, 
or an abnormal desire, the result of extreme 
and gradual depravation of the passions 
and the reason ? Take the well known case 
of Gilles de Ret* in 1440. If evidence 
can prove anything it is certain that this 
man, head of the mighty House of Laval, 
lord of entire counties and of prodigious 
wealth, did throw up a great position in the 
public service to wander from town to 
town and seat to seat kidnapping children, 
whom he put slowly to death to delight 
himself with their agonies. He confessed 
himself to eight hundred such murders, and 
his evidence was confirmed by the relics 
found. He was betrayed by his own agents, 
and in the worst age of a cruel cycle his 
crimes excited a burst of horror so profound 
that he, a noble of the class which tfas be- 
yond the law, so powerful that he never at- 
tempted to escape, was burnt alive. Was he 
mad, or only bad beyond all human ex- 

S erience ? Mr. Baring- Gould inclines evi- 
ently to the former theory, and it is at all 
events a pleasing one, but it is difficult for 
thinking men to forget that power has in oth- 
er instances produced this capacity of cruelty, 
to refuse credence to all stories of the cruelty 
of Caesars, and Shahs, and West Indian slave- 
holders. It is possible, and we hope true, 
that the genuine enjoyment of pain is rare 
among the sane, though the Roman popu- 
lace feM; something like it, and 'though we 
are ever and anon startled by cases of wil- 
ful cruelty to animals, but genuine indiffer- 
ence to it 'is frequent, and granted the in- 
difference, any motive may give it an ac- 
tive form. The thirst for domination is the 
most common impulse, bnt in well known 
instances jealousy, fear, hatred, religions 
bigotry, and even vanity, have been equal- 
ly efficacious. At all events the passion 
differs from madness in that it is restraina- 
ble. Hardly one genuine ease on a great 
scale has been recorded in a civilized coun- 
try for many yean, and it seems certain 
that the restraints of order prevent it from 
acquiring its full sway, and that therefore it 
•is rather the depravation of nature than na- 
ture itself which is its origin. GiUes de 
I. 1477. 
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Retz is posable, if he were sane, only in a 
class which can indulge every impulse with 
impunity, and at a time when law is no 
longer to be feared; It may be true that he 
belonged to the were-wolf genus, the men 
afflicted with homicidal mania, but he may 
also have belonged to a class now almost as 
exceptional, the men in whom unrestricted 
power has developed that thirst for testing 
it in its highest, its most frequent, and its 
most visible form, the infliction of slow 
death-agonies upon powerless human beings. 
It was, we fear, the madness of a Caesar 
rather than of a were wolf which influenced 
Gilles de Betz, and Mr. Baring-Gould 
would, we think, have exemplified his theo- 
ry more perfectly had he excluded stories 
which testify not so much to the instability 
of human reason as to the depths ot evil 
lurking in the human heart. He argues in- 
deed that Gilles de Retz is the link between 
the citizen and the were wolf, but then in so 
doing he assumes one tremendous datum, 
that madness always shows itself in the ex- 
treme development of the latent heart, and 
not in its radical perversion. One of its 
•commonest forms nevertheless is intense 
hatred of those whom the patient has most 
genuinely and fondly loved, and the bal- 
ance of probability is that insanity as often 
perverts as intensifies the secret instincts of 
&s victim. Mr. Baring-Gould has, we 
think, demonstrated that madness misap- 
prehended was the root of the were-wolf 
delusion, but not that homicidal mania is 
the ultimate expression of an inherent ten- 
dency in universal human nature. 


' From the Sj&ct&tor. 

SCIENCE AND MIRACLE. 

Professor huxley, in the remarkable 
lecture ou “ improving natural knowledge ” 
delivered to the working classes at St. Mar- 
tin's Hall, and since published in the Fort- 
nightly Review , states with a candour and 
moderation worthy of all praise r certain 
notions destructive of all worship, — ex- 
cept that very impossible kind of worship 
recommended by Professor Huxley, worship 
of the Unknown and Unknowable, — whicn 
have been gaining more and more hold of 
merely scientific men for many generations, 
and which, we need not say, are absolutely 
inconsistent with admitting the activity of 
any supernatural will in the Universe, and 
.still more the actual occurrence of miracle. 


Now it is a matter worth a little considera- 
tion how far men of pure science are trust- 
worthy on matters of this kind, how far 
their evidence is what we should call on 
other subjects the evidence of experts , or 
not On a medical subject, we should nev- 
er think of adopting absolutely any theory 
rejected by a very large and, perhaps in- 
creasing, number of the most eminent men 
in the medical profession. On a historical 
subject, we should think it absurd to take 
up with a view against which every fresh 
historian of learning and eminence began 
with clearer and clearer conviction to pro- 
test How far, then, even if it be true, as 
it possibly may be, that the tendency of 
r,he highest and calmest scientific thought is 
increasingly anti-supernatural, can we con- 
sider this the tendency of a class entitled 
to special intellectual deference, or the re- 
verse ? Mr. Brooke Foss WestCOtt, in a 
very thoughtful volume which hb has just 
published on the Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion ,* * freely admits that “ a belief in 
miracles decreases with the increase of 
civilization,’* but maintains, amidst other 
weaker and less defensible positions, that 
the accuracy of comprehensive views of 
nature as a wholfy. is not only not secured, 
but may be even specially endangered, by 
too special and constant a study of given 
parts of nature. “The requirements,” he 
says, “ of exact science bind the attention 
of each student to some one small field, 
and this little fragment almost necessarily 
becomes for him the measure of the whole, 
if indeed he has ever leisure to lift his eyes 
to the whole at all.” And undoubtedly the 
man who has been studying, say, for the 
sake of a definite example, the chemical 
effects of light all his life, and who knows 
that every different substance when burnt 
yields a different spectrum, so that you may 
know by the number and situation of the 
dark lines exactly what substance it is that 
is burning, might be inclined to look at the 
possibility of miracle, and at faith in the 
supernatural will, from a narrow point of 
vie^ He will say to himself, ‘If one of 
these spectra were suddenly to change its 
appearance, if such a dark line vanished, 
and such others appeared, should I not 
know with a certainty to me infallible, — a 
certainty on the absoluteness of which I 
should never hesitate to risk my own life 
or that of my fiunily, — -that some other 
element had been introduced into the burn- 
ing substance? Could anything persuade 
me that the change was due to divine 
volition apart from the presence of a new 
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dement or new elements in the burning 
substance ? Must not the Almighty him- 
self, if Qe chose to make the chauge, make 
it by providing the characteristic element 
for the purpose, — just as if Ha chose to 
alter the moral traits of a human character, 
He could only do it by a process that would 
alter the character itself, and not by mak- 
ing a stupid and ignorant man give out all 
the characteristic signs of wisdom and 
learning, or a malignant and cruel man put 
forth aU the moral symptoms of warm be- 
nevolence and charity.* So the scientific 
man would argue, and we are disposed to 
think would argue rightly. For, admitting j 
that the physical qualities of things are 
realities at all, we should say that to make 
the physical qualities of one thing inter- 
change with the physical qualities of an- 
other, without interchanging the things, is, 
if it be logically and morally possible, as 
the Transubstantiationists believe and most 
other men disbelieve, a piece of divine 
magic or conjuring, and not a miracle. But 
then, do not many great scientific men like 
Professor Huxley really infer from such 
trains of reasoning far more than they will 
warrant ? All that such reasonings do tend 
to show, is, that if you truly conceive the 
natural constitutions of things, there are 
changes which you cannot make without 
destroying those very things altogether, 
and substituting new ones. As a miracle 
which should make two and two five is 
intrinsically impossible (Mr. Mill and the 
Saturday Review in anywise notwithstand- 
ing), so also (though less certainly) a mira- 
cle which should make oxygen a combusti- 
ble gas instead of a supporter of combus- 
tion, and quite certainly a miracle which 
should make it right to do what is known 
to be wrong, or wrong to do what is known 
to be right, is intrinsically impossible. But 
the modern scientific inference goes much 
further than this, and immediately extends 
the conception of these inherent constitu- 
tions of certain things and qualities to the 
whole Universe, — assuming, for instance, 
that it is just as impossible, just as much 
a breach m the inherent constitution of 
some one or more things, for one who has 
been dead to live again, for the phenomena 
of decomposition to be arrested, the heart 
once silent to begin to beat, as for oxygen 
itself to burn without ceasing to be oxygen. 
The way in which this view would be de- 
fended would be that all matter and all its 
qualities are now almost proved to be modes 
of force, and all force indestructible, so 
that any kind of supernatural change in 
the phenomena of matter would appear to 
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I be equivalent to the positive alteration in 
I the essence of a mighty whole, as reallv 
astounding in itself as the change which 
could made oxygen burn (that is, oxidize ) 
or two and two equal to five. 

Now this is, we take it, something less 
i than conjecture, — indeed demonstrable 
scientific error, if science be taken to in- 
clude anything more than the laws of physi- 
cal phenomena. It is probably true indeed 
that in some sense the physical forces of the 
Universe are an invariable quantity, which 
only alter their forms, and not their sum * 
total. If I move my arm. the motion, says • 
! the physiologist, is only the exact equiva- 
lent of a certain amount of heat which has 
disappeared and taken the form of that 
motidn. . If I do not move it, the heat re- 
mains for use in some other way. In either 
case the stock of force is unchanged. This 
is the conviction of almost all scientific 
men, and is probably true. But whether 
the stock of physical force is constant or 
not, the certainty that human will can 
change its direction and application — can 
transfer it from one channel to another — 
is just the same. And what that really 
means, if Will be ever free and uncaused, 
though of course not unconditioned, — 
which is, we take it, as ultimate and scienti- 
fic a certainty as any in the Universe, — is 
no less than this, — that a strictly super- 
natural power alters the order and constitu- 
| tion of nature, — takes a stock of physical 
force lying in a reservoir here and transfer 
it to a stream of effort there, — in short, 
that the supernatural can change the order 
and constitution of the natural, — in its 
essence pure miracle , though miracle of hu- 
man, and not of divine origin. For ex- 
ample, almost every physiologist will admit 
the enormous power that pure Will has 
over the nervous system, — that it can pro- 
long consciousness and even life itself for 
certain short spaces, by the mere exertion 
of vehement purpose. Physicians tell you 
constantly that such and such a patient 
may no doubt, if it be sufficiently impor- 
tant, by a great effort command bis mind 
I sufficiently to settle his affairs, but that it 
will be at the expense of bis animal force, 
— in short, that it will be a free transfer of 
force from the digestive and so to say vege- 
tating part of his system, to that part of 
his physical constitution, his nervous system, 
which lies closest, as it were, to the wilL 
Nay, we have heard physicians say that 

E atients, by a great effort of pure will, 
ave, as they believe, prolonged their own 
life for a short Bpace, that is, have imparted, 
we suppose, through the excitement pro- 
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duced by the will on the nervous system 
and so downwards, a certain slight increase 
of capacity to assimilate food to the foiling 
organic powers of the body. In other 
words, we conclude, just as the organism is 
failing to draw supplies of physical force 
from the outward world, its piower of doing 
so may be slightly prolonged, — the out- 
ward world drained of a small amount of 
force it would otherwise have kept in stock, 
and the organism compelled to absorb it — 
by a pure volition. Can there be a clearer 
ca«e of action of the supernatural on the 
natural, — even granting that the sum 
total of physical force is not altered, but 
only its application changed ? 

What more do we want to conceive 
clearly the room for Christian miracle, than 
the application of precisely the same con- 
ception to God and Christ ? The students 
of the Universe appear to us to be in pre- 
cisely the same condition with regard to 
the Universe, as a scientific observing mind 
secreted in some part of a human body 
(not the mind moving that body, but some 
other) would be in with relation to the 
structural, chemical, mechanical laws of 
that body. Suppose an atom of your 
blood able to retain its identity constantly 
in a human body, and to travel about it on 
a tour of scientific observation. It would 
very soon arrive at the conclusion that 
there were great laws of circulation of the 
blood and the fluids which supply it, — 
such as we see in nature in the astronomi- 
cal laws, — great laws of force by which 
the legs and arms are moved, like the forces 
of tides or falling waters in the Universe, 
— great structural laws, by which different 
tissues, like the hair, the skin, nails, the 
nervous and muscular tissues, grow up out 
of the nourishment supplied them, just as 
we notice the growth of trees and flowers 
out of the earth, — and great though some- 
what uncertain laws of alternation between 
activity and repose, — like the laws of night 
and day; — and such a scientific particle 
as we have supposed would undoubtedly 
soon begin to say that the more deeply it 
studied these things, the more the reign of 
pure law seemed to be extended in the 
universe of the body, so that all those un- 
certain and irregular phenomena (which 
we, however, really know to be due to the 
changes effected by our own free self-gov- 
erning power), must be ascribed, it would 
say, not to any supernatural influence, but 
to its own imperfect knowledge of the 
more complex phenomena at wo.k. And 
such a scientific particle would be perfectly 
justified in its inferences ; for we have sup- 


posed it only an intellectual observing ma- 
chine, not a free will with knowledge of its 
own that there is a power which is not 
caused, and which can effect real modifica- 
cations m the relation even of physical 
forces which never vary in amount But 
nevertheless it would be wrong, and could 
never know the truth, namely, that the 
ordering of the succession in these physical 
forces, — the interchanges between one and 
the other, — the physical influences over 
the body exerted by the command of the 
appetites and passions, were all of them 
really traceable in great part to super- 
natural power, though to supernatural pow- 
er which does not either add to or subtract 
from the sum total of physical force present 
in the Universe. And we maintain that 
the men of pure science, as they are called, 
— the men who study everything but Will, 

— fall into precisely the same blunder as 
such a rationalizing particle of a human 
body, and for the same reason. They are 
quite right in their inferences from their 
premises, but their premises are radically 
defective. 

In truth the room for miracle remains as 
wide as ever. Admit all the discoveries 
of science, and still they only prove a cer- 
tain constancy in the amount of physical 
force, and a certain invisible law of suc- 
cession between the same phenomena. But 
just as a man who puts forth a great effort 
to retain his consciousness and reason or 
even life for a short time longer than he 
would otherwise do, may succeed, — suc- 
ceed, that is, in pumping up the foiling 
supply of physical force from the Universe 
to nis system for a few minutes or hours, 
when without such an effort it would have 
fled from his body and passed away into 
other channels, — so miracle only assumes 
that a supernatural power infinitely greater 
than man’s will mignt, on sufficient reason, 

— which every Chnsti&n believes to be far 
more than sufficient, — do the same thing 
infinitely more effectually, and for a far 
longer time. Miracle is in essence only the 
directing supernatural influence of free 
mind over natural forces and substances, 
whatever these may be. In man we do not 
call this miracle, only because we are ac- 
customed to it, — and in nature scientific 
men refuse to believe that any such direct- 
ing power exists at alL But nevertheless, 
every -accurate thinker will see at once, 
that free will, Providence, and Miracle do 
not differ in principle at all, but are only 
less or more startling results of the same 
fact, — which true reason shows to be fact, 

— that above nature exist free wills, pro- 
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bably of all orders of power, which do not, 
indeed, ever break the order of nature, but 
can and do transform, — as regards man by 
very small driblets, — but as regards higher 
than human wills in degrees the extent of 
which we cannot measure, — natural forces 
from one phase of activity into another, so 
as greatly to change the moral order and 
significance of the Universe in which we 
live. 


From the Economist, 6 Jan. 
*THF DURATION OF OUR SUPPLY OF 
COAL. 

Under the title of “ The Coal Question,” 
Mr. Jevons * has furnished the public with 
a number of well-arranged and for the 
most part indisputable tacts, and with a 
series of suggestive reflections, which every 
one interested in the future progress and 
greatness of his country will do well to pon- 
der Seriously. Few of us need to be re- 
minded how completely cheap coal is at the 
foundation of our prosperity and our com- 
mercial and manufacturing supremacy. 
Coal and iron make England what she is ; 
and her iron depends upon her coal. Other 
countries have as much iron ore as we have, 
and "some have better ore; but no country 
(except America, which is yet unde- 
veloped) has abundant coal and ironstone 1 
in the needed proximity. Except in i 
our supply of coal and iron we have no 
natural suitabilities for the attainment 
of industrial greatness ; nearly all the 
raw materials of our manufactures come to 
us from afar ; we import much of our wool, 
most of our flax, all our cotton and all our 
silk. Our railroads and our steamboats are 
made of iron and are worked by coal. So 
are bur great factories. So now is much of 
our war navy. Iron is one of our chief arti- 
cles of export ; all our machinery is made 
of iron ; it is especially in our machinery 
that we surpass other nations ; it is our ma- 
chinery that produces our successful textile 
fabrics ; and the iron which constructs this 
machinery is extracted, smelted, cast, ham- 
mered, wrought into tools, by coal and the 
steam which coal generates. It is believed 
that at least half the coal raised in Great 
Britain is consume^by the various branches 
of the iron trade. 

With these facts present to our mind we 

* The Coal Question. By W. Stanley Jevons, M. 
A. Macmillan, 1S65. 


shall readily understand that the vital ques- 
tions for the wealth, progress, and greatness 
of our country are these : — M Is our supply 
of coal inexhaustible ? and if not, how 
long will it last ? ” — Mr. Jevons enables 
us. to answer both these questions. It is 
very far from being inexhaustible ; it is in 
process of exhaustion ; and, if we go on 
augmenting our consumption from year to 
year at our present rate of increase, it will 
not last a hundred years. Our geological 
knowledge is now so great and certain, and 
what we may term the underground survey 
of our islands has been so complete that we 
know with tolerable accuracy Doth the ex- 
tent, the thickness, and the accessibility 
of our coal fields, and the quantity of coal 
annually brought to the surface and used 
up. The entire amount of coal remaining 
in Great Britain, down to a depth of 4,00d 
feet, is estimated to be 80,000 millions of 
tons. Our annual consumption was in 1860 
about 80 millions. At that rate the avail- 
able coal would last for 1 ,000 years. But 
our consumption is now steadily increasing 
at the rate of 3£ per cent, per annum, ana 
will in 1880 be, not 80 millions, but 160 
millions ; and, if it continue* thus to increase, 
will have worked out the whole 80,000 mil- 
lions before the year 1960. Nay it would 
reach this climax probably some time earli- 
er ; for our calculation includes all the coal 
down to 4,000 feet ; and no ooal mine has 
yet been worked at a greater depth than 
2,500 feet ; and we do not believe that mines 
can be worked profitably, and we have lit- 
I tie reason to think they can be worked at 
all, at such a depth as 4,000 feet. 

Of course we know that, practicality, our 
[ coal-fields will not be worked out within this 
period. Of course we are aware that our 
resent rate of annual augmentation cannot 
e maintained. Every year we have to go 
deeper for our supply; and going deeper 
means incurring greater and greater ex- 
pense for labour, for machinery, for ventila- 
tion, for pumping out the water, for acci- 
dents, &c. Going deeper, therefore, implies 
an enhanced price for the coal raised, and 
that enhancement of price will check con- 
sumption. But it is precisely this imminent 
enhancement of price, and not ultimate ex- 
haustion, that we have to dread ; for it is this 
enhancement which will limit oar rath of 
progress and deprive us of our special ad- 
vantages and our manufacturing supremacy. 
Let us see a little iu detail the modus ope- 
rands The difficulty of working and rais- 
ing coal increases rapidly as the mitae grows 
deeper, or as inferior mines have to be 
worked ; the heat grows more insupporta- 
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ble, the slifcfts and passages longer, the dan- 
ger greater, the ventilation more costly, the 
quantity of water to be kept ont or got out 
more unmanageable. A very short period 
may raise engine coal and smelting coaj 
from 5s to 10s per ton. Now a cotton mill 
of ordinary size will often use for its steam- 
power 80 tons of coal per week. This at 5s is 
1,000/ a year; at 10s per ton, it is 2,000/. 
But the cotton mill is full of machinery; 
and bne great element in the cost of this 
machinery is the coal used in smelting and 
working the iron of which the machinery is 
made. The railroads which bring the cot- 
ton to the mill and take the calico and yam 
back to the place of exportation are made 
of iron and worked by coal : so are the 
steamboats which bring the cotton to our 
shores and export the yam to Germany ; — 
the cost of carriage, therefore, which is a 
very laige item in the contingent expenses 
of our factories, will b$ greatly increased 
both directly and indirectly by a rise in the 
price of coal. An advance in that price 
from 5s to 10s per ton, may be estimated to 
be equivalent to 2,000/ a year on the work- 
ing cost of a good-sized cotton mill. That 
is, as compared with the present state of 
things, and as compared with foreign coun- 
tries, every manufacturer would have a 
burden of 2,000/ a year laid upon him, and 
would have to raise the cost of his goods to 
that extent. How long could he continue 
to compete with his rivals under this disad- 
vantage, or (it would be more correct to 
say) with his present advantage taken away 
from him ? And how long would coal con- 
tinue to be supplied even at 10s a ton ? 

And, be it observed, the check to the 
consumption of coal — the retardation i. e. 
in our progress towards ultimate and abso- 
lute exhaustion — can only come from in- 
crease of price, and the moment that it does 
come, the decline of our relative manufac- 
turing pre-enlinence has begun. We shall 
avoid the extinction of our coal in the short 
period of a century ; but we shall do so only 
by using less now ; — and using less now 
means producing less iron, exporting less 
calico and woollens, employing less ship- 
ping, supporting a scantier population, 
ceasing our progress , receding from our rela- 
tive position. We may, it is true, make our 
coal last a thousand years instead of a hun- 
dred, and reduce the inevitable increase in 
its price to a very inconsiderable rate ; 
but toe can do so only by becoming stationary ; 
and to become stationary implies letting 
other nations pass us in the race, exporting 
our whole annual increase of population, 
growing relatively, if not positively, poorer 
and feebler. 


Nor does there seem any escape from 
these conclusions theoretically, nor any way* 
of modifying them practically. We may, 
it is said, economise in the use of coaL. 
But, in the first place, the great economies 
that can be reasonably looked for have been 
already introduced. In smelting iron ore 
we use two-thirds less coal than formerly, 
and in working our steam engines one-hair 
less ; and, in the second place, it is only a 
rise in the price of coal that will goad us 
into a more sparing use of it ; and this 
very rise of price is tne proof and the meas- 
ure of our danger. “Export no more 
coal,” it is suggested, and so husband your 
stores. But we could not adopt this expe- 
dient, even if it were wise to do so, or con- 
sistent with our commercial policy, without 
throwing half our shipping trade into con- 
fusion by depriving them of their ballast 
trade ; and even then the evil would be 
scarcely more than mitigated ? 44 Why," 
ask others, 44 should we not, when our own 
stores of coal are exhausted, import coal 
from other countries which will still be rich 
in mineral fuel, and thus supply our need ?** 
Simply because of all articles of trade and 
industry coal is the most bulky in propor- 
tion to its value ; and that it is the fact of 
having it at handy of having it in abundance* 
of having it cheap, of having it without the 
cost of carriage, that has given us our manu- 
facturing superiority. With coal brought 
from America, with coal costing what coal 
then would cost, we could neither smelt ohr 
iron, work our engines, drive oqr locomo- 
tives, sail our ships, spin our yam, nor 
weave our broad cloths. Long before we 
had to import our fuel the game would be 
up. 

Of 136 millions of tons now annually 
raised throughout the world, Great Britain 
produces 80 millions and the United States 
only 20. But this is only because we have 
had the first start, and because our popula- 
tion is far denser, and because our iron and 
our coal lie conveniently for each other and 
conveniently for carriage. As soon as 
America is densely peopled, to America 
must both our iron and our coal supremacy 
— and all involved therein — be trans- 
ferred ; for the United States are in these 
respects immeasurably richer than even 
Great Britain. Their coal-fields are esti- 
mated at 196,000 square miles in extent, 
while ours are only 5,40^. But this i9 not 
all : their coal is often better in quality and 
incomparably more accessible than ours, es- 
pecially in the Ohio valley. In some places 
the cost at the pif$ mouth even now is 2s per 
ton in America, against 6s in England. 
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From the Spectator. 

HAIRDRESSING IN EXCELSIS. 

It is not easy to understand the differen- 
ces in the pop ular appreciation of the mi- 
nor trades. Wh^isa tailor considered rath- 
er contemptible, when no idea of ridicule 
attaches to a bootmaker? Both make 
clothes, and in trade estimation the tailor, 
who* must always be something of a capital- 
ist, is the higher man of the two, but the 
popular verdict is against him. Nobody 
cans a hosier the eighteenth part of a man, 
yet strictly speaking his business is only a 
minor branch of tailoring. No ridicple at- 
taches to a hatter, notwithstanding the lu- 
natic proverb about his permanent mental 
condition, but everybody laughs internally 
as he speaks of a hairdresser. Is it because 
hairdressers were once popularly supposed 
to be all Frenchmen, and therefore share 
the contempt with which dancing-masters 
are regarded by people who, while they ex- 
press it, would not for the world fail to profit 
Dy their instructions ? A singing-master is 
allowed to be an artist, often one of the 
first class, but a dancing-master is consider^ 
ed a cross between an artist and a monkey. 
Or are hairdressers despised, like men mil- 
liners, because their occupation, especially 
in modern Europe, where men have aban- 
doned wigs, long locks, and the careful ar- 
rangement of the hair, is essentially femi- 
nine ? That may be the explanation, for 
nobody despises the lady’s-maid more or 
less because if she is 44 very superior ” she 
can dress hair as well as any hairdresser. 
Or is the sufficient cause to be sought in 
their pretensions, in their constant but un- 
successful claim to be considered artists, 
something a little lower than professionals, 
but a great deal higher than mere trades- 
men, a claim which induces them to indulge 
in highfiown advertisements and the inven- 
tion of preposterous names, usually Greek, 
but not unfrequently Persian, for totally 
useless unguents ? The claim is allowed in 
France, but in England, like the similar 
one of the cook and the confectioners, 
it has always been rejected, a rejection 
which excites the profession every now and 
then to ^omewhat violent and therefore ri- 
diculous self-assertion. They perceive an 
opportunity just at present. For a good 
many years past the business of the coiffeur 
has been comparatively a very simple affair, 
rising scarcely to the dignity of a trade and 
entirely outside the province of art. Men 
all over Europe have adopted the fashion 
' of the much ridiculed Roundheads, cut their 
hair habitually close, till the assertion that 


a man’s hair is naturally as long as a woman’s 
strikes them with a sense of surprise* and 
have almost ceased to dress it. They use 
pomade still, or at least hairdressers say 
so, and a few 'of them, unaware that a 
mixture of cocoa-nut oil and thin spirit is 
in all ways the absolutely best unguent, 
waste cash upon costly coloured oils, but 
hairdressing for men is out of fashion. The 
average hairdresser contemptuously turns 
over the male head to some beginner, who 
snips away till hair and tournure are got 
rid of with equal speed. Up to 1860, too, 
women wore their hair, even on occasions 
demanding a grand toilette, after a very 
simple fashion, one which the majority of 
them could manage very well for them- 
selves, and which required only careful 
brushing. This fashion was not perhaps 
altogether in perfect taste. Simplicity has 
charms, but still a custom which compelled 
women with Greek profiles and complex- 
ions of one shade only and girls with cherry 
cheeks and turned-up noses equally to wear 
their hair like Madonnas, was open to some 
slight attack on artistic grounds. Madonnas 
should not have laughing, blue eyes, or pout- 
ing lips, or flaxen hair, or that look of es- 
pieglerie which accompanies a properly tHrn- 
ed-up nose, — not a snub, that is abomina- 
ble, but just the nez retroussd which artists 
detest and other men marry. The Second 
Empire, however, does not approve simpli- 
city, and gradually the art of dressing hair 
has come again into use. The fashion of 
wearing hair a V Imptratrice was the first 
blow to the Madonna mania, and young 
women with no foreheads, and with pointed 
foreheads, and with hair-covered foreheads, 
all pulled their unruly locks straight back 
because an Empress with a magnificent 
forehead chose to make the best of it. Any- 
thing uglier than this fashion in all women 
with unsuitable foreheads and all women 
whatever with black hair it would be bard 
to conceive, aud the mania did not as a 
mania last very long. Then came the day 
of invention, the use of false hair, the in- 
sertion of frisettes, the introduction of gold- 
en dyes, the re-entry of the vast combs prized 
by our great grandmothers, the admiration 
of pins stolen trom the Ionian and Pompe- 
ian head-gear, and a general attention to 
the head-dress which we can best describe 
by quoting from the Manners and Customs 
of Ancient Greece a paragraph on the hair- 
dressing of Athenian women : — 44 On noth-’ 
ing was there so much care bestowed as 
upon the hair. Auburn, the colour of Aph- 
rodite’s tresses in Homer, being consider- 
ed most beautiful, drugs were invented in 
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which the hair being dipped, and exposed 
to the noon da y ran, it acquired the covet- 
ed hue, and fell in golden curls over their 
shoulders. Others, contented with their 
own black hair, exhausted their ingenuity 
in augmenting its rich gloss, steeping it in 
oils and essences, till all the fragrance of 
Arabia seemed to breathe around' them. 
Those waving ringlets which we admire in 
their sculpture were often the creation of 
art, being produced by curling-irons heated 
in ashes ; after which, by the aid of jewel- 
led fillets and golden pins, they were 
brought forward over the smooth white 
forehead, which they sometimes shaded to 
the eyebrows, leaving a small ivory space 
in the centre, while behind they floated in 
shining profusion down the back. When 
decked in this manner, and dressed for the 
gunocitis in their light flowered sandals 
and semi-transparent robes, they were 
scarcely farther removed from the state of 
nature than the Spartan maids themselves.’* 

The grand triumph of the Ionic barbers, 
the invention of a mode of plaiting which 
occupied many hours, and could therefore 
be repeated only once a week, and requir- 
ed those who wore it to sleep on their backs 
with their necks resting on wooden trestles, 
hollowed out lest the bed should derange 
the hair, has not indeed been repeated, 
though under the fostering care of Mr. Car- 
ter even that perfection may one day be 
attained. Still we have the auburn dyes, 
and the pins, and all the Athenian devices, 
and it is not quite certain that the 4t chig- 
non,** the nasty mass of horsehair and hu- 
man hair which women have learnt to stick 
on the back of their heads, and which is ac- 
tually sold in Regent Street attached to 
bonnets, is not an additional triumph over 
nature. We have a picture somewhere of 
a chignon more than three thousand years 
old, but if we are not mistaken there are 
feathers on it as well as hair, the very idea 
which the President of the Hairdressers* 
Academy on Tuesday reinvented, and for 
which he was so heartily applauded. Of 
course, with the new rage for artificial ar- 
rangement, false hair, dyes, chignons, hair 
cre/>e, hair frise, and we know not what, the 
hairdresser’s art is looking up, and the sen- 
sible tradesmen who practise it, sensible in 
in all but their grandiloquence — which is, 
we take it, half-comic, half a genuine effort 
at self-assertion — are making the most of 
their opportunity. 

The soiree , or “ swarry,” as the doorkeep- 
er persisted in calling it, of the Hairdress- 
ers 5 Academy, held in the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Tuesday, was really a noteworthy 


incident in the anaals of modern folly. Some 
thirty women had their hair dressed in pub- 
lic by the same number of men — not, we 
are sorry to say, to the accompaniment of 
slow music, — an improvement we recom- 
mend to Mr. Carter's attention — and some 
two hundred .men and women looked on and 
applauded the result. There was in the 
middle of the room a long table covered 
with a white cloth, as it were for some sort 
of experiment, but upon the table could be 
seen nothing but hand-mirrors, which look- 
ed indigestible. So long were other visitors 
in coining that one visitor, who was con- 
scious § f wanting the scissors and of a total 
absence of bear’s grease, wzs afraid that one 
of the many gentlemen who in winning cos- 
tume, and faultless “ ’eads of air,” and lin- 
ed near the door, woiiSd insist upon his 
having his hair cut and dressed forthwith, 
merely to wile away the time. But fortu- 
nately, just as a gentleman with a u ’ead of 
air ” which would have done credit to any 
wax figure in any shop window, was ap- 
proaching with sinister looks, visitors, mas- 
culine and feminine began to pour in. Then 
there was diffused around the room an 
odour of bear’s grease, and probably cost- 
lier unguents, and from the look of the 
ladies’ nair the writer was under the im- 
pression that he beheld the victims who 
nad been immolated upon the shrine of 
hairdressing, and who were to exhibit the 
effects of the sacrifice. But not so. Awhile, 
and then there came in, each leaning upon 
the arm of the cavalier who was to “ dress 
her,” about thirty-two ladies, from an age to 
which it would be ungallant to allude down 
to (one can hardly say “ bashful ”) fifteen. 
Their hair was in some instances apparently 

C out of curl-papers, but for the most part 
ging uncon fined except at the back, where 
it was fastened close to tne crown, and then 
hung down like a horse’s tail. Among the 
thirty were one or two magnificent cheve- 
lurea, but we did not see one that quite 
realized the painter’s ideal, one which the 
wearer could have wrapped round her as 
Titian’s model must have done, or one on 
which the owner could have stood, as on a 
mat, as Hindoo women have been known to 
do. Their comic appearance, and the clap- 
ping of hands which arose thereat, showed 
one at once that they were the victims or 
(if you please) the heroines. They sat at the 
white-cloth-covered table, and the cavaliers 
drew from black bags combs, and puffs, and 
hair-pins, and wbat looked like small roll- 
ing-pins, and tapeworms, and bell-ropes, 
and cord off window-curtains, and muslin 
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and tissue-paper, and Rowers and fruits of 
the earth imitated in green and gold. Then 
the 44 dressing ” began, and the spectator 
saw with awe and amazement what art can 
do for hair, then one repented of ever hav- 
ing doubted the truth of ladies who at balls 
Say. with a significant glance at head-dresses, 
44 Why, how do you do, dear ? I really did 
not know you.” Some people may think 
that hair, however plenteous or however 
scanty, looks better m its natural state than 
when it is made into a flower garden ; and 
others may hold that no kind of hair is im- 
proved by being interwoven with tape- 
worms or bell-ropes, or even the cord off 
window-curtains. But it is certain that by 
the use of muslin and other materials already 
spoken of a result may be obtained which 
would justify a man in cutting his mother 
(on the score of non-recognition, if on no 
other), and which would lead one to believe 
that so long as a lady has a couple of hand- 
fuls of hair left she may, with the help of 
art, hold her own against Berenice. When 
all the ladies were 44 dressed ” one of the 
44 dressers ” made an unexceptionable little 
speech in unexceptionable English (for 
which our experience of hairdressing had 
not prepared us), concluding by saying 
that the ladies in their “dressed” state 
would walk round the table each leaning 
on the arm of her 44 dresser,” so that the 
spectators might all have a fall view. As 
he said, so did they ; nay, they went fur* 
ther, and walked round twice, amidst the 
applause of the assembled witnesses. We 
were disappointed that no prize beyond 
applause was given ; we %ad thought that 
at least a small-tooth, comb, after the fash- 
ion of those said by Miss Emmeline Lott to 
be used in the Turkish harems, would have 
been bestowed. But perhaps it would have 
been dangerous to have given so decided a 
preference to the hair of one lady over that 
of another, for after all it must be with some 
difficulty that the subjects of the exhibition 
are collected. After the “ swarry ” came a 
ball, at which whosoever danced with the 
ladies who had their heads powdered was, 
if he disliked dust, to be pitied. The com- 
pany seemed to be, for the most part, or at 
any rate to a considerable extent, connect- 
ed with the hairdressing interest, and that 
they should do all they could to briog their 
craft to perfection is not only pardonable, 
but commendable. Would it, however, be 
well if society in general should patronize 
such exhibitions ? Opinions happily differ, 
but we cannot help thinking evil would come 
of it. What manner of woman, is it that 
must study such matters as hairdressing, if 


she would entice our 44 golden yonth ” (or 
our golden age, for the matter of that)? 
What manner of woman, then, would set 
the fashion in hairdressing? And we 
know what has been the consequence in 
France (if we are not nearly as bad here) 
of following in small matters the lead of the 
demimonde. On the other hand, two con- 
victions at all events we acquired from the 
spectacle. One is that modern hairdressing 
in its highest form is a branch of jewelling, 
the real art being shown not in the arrange- 
ment of the hair, but in the addition of 
things which are not, hair — combs, rib- 
bons, flowers, dewdrops, and gilt insects — 
the last a taste essentially inartistic and de- 
praved. The other was that it is not safe 
for any man to make a proposal in the 
evening. So utterly were some of the 
“ subjects ” changed by the act of the ope- 
rators, that the possibility of not knowing, 
in the morning the betrothed of the even- 
ing seemed very real indeed, and the mis- 
take would be an awkward one for both 
parties. 


From the Economist, 27 January. 

THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE FRENCH 
AND AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS. 

The Emperor of the French has said 
many remarkable things, hut few more 
remarkable than the short sentence in 
which he hints that there is some analogy 
between the Constitution of France and 
that of the United States. The statement 
has been received in England with an 
impatience which is a little unjust, and 
is caused by too exclusive an attention 
to surface differences. Those differences 
•are of course patent to every one ; but the 
analogy is not the less real and striking. 
The key-note of the American Constitution 
is the existence of an Executive which dur- 
ing its term of office is irresponsible to the 
people, which acts by its own volition, 
which can pursue if necessary a policy dia- 
metrically opposed to the wishes of those 
who elected it. That also is the key-note 
of the system , established by the Siecond 
Empire. The President does as he pleases 
in all mattere within his province just as 
the Emperor does, and like him is irrespon- 
sible to the Legislature — need not, indeed, 
explain to the representatives of the people 
his own official acts. His ministers# are his 
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ministers or clerks, bound to obey his or- 
ders ; not bound to pay any heed, and fre- 
quently! not paying any heed, to votes 
passed by the popular body. Of course, 
in America as in France this absolute 
disunion between the Executive and the 
body which controls the purse is very 
inconvenient, and it has in each country 
been met in the same way. In France the 
Minister without a portfolio explains to 
the Corps Legislatif the plans of depart- 
ments which he does not control, and in 
* America a friend or connection or political 
ally of the President performs the same 
function, Mr. Raymond lor example occupy- 
ing as nearly as possible that position in 
Congress, which M. Rouher occupies in 
the French Chamber. It is true the French 
spokesman is a recognised official, and the 
American spokesman is not, but the recog- 
nition does not diminish “ responsibility ” in 
the ‘English parliamentary sense, but rather 
increases it. It is true Mr. Johnson cannot 
effect through Congress what the Emperor 
can effect through his Legislature, but that 
is because he has not a majority and the 
Emperor has. In theory the French Cham- 
ber has as much right to reject a bill pro- 
posed by the Imperial Government as Con- 
gress has, and were the Emperor less dread- 
ed it would frequently do so. At the pres- 
ent moment Mr. Johnson is trying to 
“ make a majority ” to support his policy by 
means quite as strong as those used in 
French elections. He has ordered that 
no radical recommendation for office shall 
be listened to, and has it is said threatened 
that unless his opponents give way he will 
dismiss every official throughout the Union 
who owes his election to the recommenda- 
tion of an opponent, a measure which has 
daunted his stoutest adversaries as fatal 
to their re-election. They will be in fact, 
as in France, struck out of the Government 
list. Indeed the prerogative of the Presi- 
dent is in many ways greater than that 
of the Emperor. Each is commander-in- 
chief, but the President can deprive any 
officer of his commission by decree, and 
the Emperor cannot. A French officer’s 
grade is his “ property ” and though the 
law has once or twice been violated, it 
could not be broken through except for 
a State necessity. Emperor and President 
are alike masters of the Civil Service, but 
the President can and does dismiss at will, 
and the bureaucracy of France is perma- 
nent. An order, such as Mr. Johnson is 
said to have threatened to give, would in 
France have aroused an unconquerable re- 
sistance!* No doubt the Emperor of the 


French can do things infinitely more high- 
handed than the President could attempt, 
but that is not by virtue of the idea of 
the French Constitution, but by reason 
of his control over a system essentially and 
radically despotic, which he did not make, 
and which his predecessors also used, the 
French police. Mr. Johnson has no such 
organisation at his disposal, but when it ex- 
isted during the first two years of the war it 
was used without much regard to anything t 
but the safety of the Federation. Without 
•the police aud the immense army, and with 
a hostile majority in the Chamber, the Em- 
peror would be almost precisely in the po- 
sition of the President. 

But the latter is subject to removal at 
the expiration of his term ? No doubt Mr. 
Johnson is, and has therefore a great temp- 
tation to make his policy accord with the 
policy approved by the electors, and so has 
the Emperor Napoleon, who follows opinion 
quite as anxiously ; but that deference is no 
part of the Constitution, which provides for 
change in the individual, but not for change 
in the absolute independence of the office. 

In changing our Premier, we ensure a 
change of policy, because if the new man 
disobeys, he also can be dismissed next day ; 
but in changing the President, America 
merely places one independent and irre- 
movable official in place of another. The 
theories of the Imperial and Republican sys- 
tems are identical, except in the illogical 
peculiarity of the French Constitution, that 
it introduces the hereditary element into the 
Executive, whereas the right of election 
logically includes # a right of dismissal at 
periods fixed by mutual agreement. But 
the freedom of the Press, of speech, of asso- 
ciation ? Well, these things exist in Amer- 
ica and do not exist in France; but it is 
not in consequence of the Constitution, but 
of the popular will. Nothing prevents an 
American President, with Congress at his 
foack. from subverting the freedom of the 
Press, by means, for example, of remissible 
taxes, if they think that policy sound. The 
Emperor and his first Chamber did think it 
sound, and so freedom in France ended, a 
fact greatly no doubt to be regretted, but 
in no way proving that the principles of the 
American and French Constitutions are not 
analogous. One very remarkable power 
indeed is possessed by the American Legis- 
lature which is not possessed by the French, 
and that is the right of passing a law by a 
two-third vote, in defiance of the President. 
But the French Chamber is theoretically 
just as strong, for it could insist on a certain 
law being passed, under penalty of a rejec- 
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tion of the Budget, and the Emperor most 
either yield, or appeal to a plebiscitum, that 
is, strike a coup aetat upsetting the Consti- 
tution, which gives the Chamber such a 
right of control. That the two sets of insti- 
tutions are worked in a different way, and 
with a different spirit, is too obvious for re- 
mark; but that does not destroy the theo- 
retic analogy to which the Emperor points. 

The truth is that apart from the operation 
of the State system, which with many faults 
still organises popular resistance, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is, during his 
term of office, an excessively powerful mon- 
arch, and the fact, revealed only- by the 
war, has evidently struck forcibly on the 
imagination of the Emperor of the French. 
As he acknowleges in his speech he still dis- 
likes Parliamentary Government, for which 
he is himself singularly unfitted, and he 
glances at the Union with a passing thought 
that if he ever grants “ liberty,” it will be in 
the American and not in the English form. 
Should the thought ever become active, it 
is astonishing how little he will have to do 
to restore “liberty” after the American 
model as it would appear were the Union 
a republic one and indivisible. He would 
have to introduce laws establishing the free- 
dom of the press, and the right of associa- 
tion, and the liability of all officials to pros- 
ecution for illegal acts done in their official 
capacities; ana the exemption of all citizens 
from arrest except on criminal charges, and 
the constitutional change would be theoret- 
ically almost complete. The remaining 
changes which would be necessary — such 
as abstinence from interference in the elec- 
tions, recognition of the right of debate, 
and restoration of the legislative initiative 
to individual members — are scarcely con- 
stitutional. These changes once accom- 
plished, France would be m possession of a 
great amount of practical liberty, of the 
control of her own Legislature, and of an 
Executive terribly strong indeed, but dot 
stronger than that of the American Union; 
rather less strong, because hampered by the 
legal rights of the army, and the customary 
rights of the civil bureaucracy. That is not 
a form of Government we admire, beeause 
it lacks the one strength of the Parliamen- 
tary system, the absolute identity of the 
Legislature and the Executive power; but 
it is one which might suit France for a time, 
and would have tne immense advantage of 
permitting free thought and its expression, 
and some activity of Parliamentary life 
without the previous dismissal of the Napo- 
leonic dynasty, which will never, we fear, 
consent to that incessant intellectual conflict 
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by which alone a constitutional monarch 
can acquire great individual power. At all 
events, should circumstances ever compel 
the Emperor to relax the overstrictness 
of his regime , it is to the American rather 
than to the British form of freedom that 
he appears likely to feel his way. 


From the Saturday Review, Jan. 27. 
MEXICO. 

i 

The portion which the Government of 
the United States is prepared to take up 
with regard to Mexico is at last clearly and 
finally established, rind it is one that is cal- 
culated to excite some apprehensiorf for the 
future peace of the world. During the au- 
tumn months of last year, Mr. Seward was 
continually urging on the Federal Govern- 
ment the expediency of the speedy with- 
drawal of tne French troops; anil, with 
many sincere protestations of the most frien 1- 
ly feeling towards France, he gave the Em- 
peror to understand that, if his troops were 
to stay much longer where they were, a 
rupture between the two countries was inev- 
itable. The Emperor would be only too 
glad to get his troops away if he could do so 
without compromising his own honour, and ' 
that of France ; and it seemed to him that 
the best way of arranging the matter would 
be that the French troops should go, and 
that the United States should recognise the 
Emperor Maximilian. The Mexican Em- 
pire, being thus placed on a friendly footing 
with the only Power it has to dread, might 
hope to establish itself and prosper, if pros- 
perity in Mexico is possible for it. France 
would have succeeded, or, at least, would 
not have openly and conspicuously failed ; 
and all jealousy between Washington and 
Paris would have been at an end. But Mr. 
Seward has distinctly and decisively re- 
jected this proposal. The United States 
will not recognise the Emperor Maximil- 
ian, nor treat him on any but a hostile foot- 
ing. In the eyes of the Americans, he is 
an intruder, and an enemy of an injured and 
friendly Republic, and they can never be 
content until his enterprise has wholly failed. 
Congress, as Mr. Seward remarks, must 
exercise its legitimate influence on the Gov- 
ernment of the President ; and the Pres- 
ident has not only to announce his own de- 
cision, but that of the American people and 
its representatives; and the opinion of the 
American people is violently against the 
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Mexican Empire. Of this there can be no 
doubt ; for even if the accusations continu- 
ally brought up in Congress against the Em- 
peror Maximilian were true, instead of 
being, as for the most part they are, gross 
misrepresentations, still the vehemence and 
pertinacity with which they are urged show 
clearly enough how deep is the animosity 
that prompts them. If tne whole question 
were simply one of the continuance of the 
Mexican Empire, it might be worth while 
to discuss these accusations, and to show how 
very slight is the basis on which they have 
been reared ; but all matters of detail are 
8 wallowed up in the gravity of the declara- 
tion which the United States have now is- 
sued. The view of the Government of the 
United States is, that the French have vio- 
lated the Monroe doctrine in its proper 
and original sense. There was a Republic 
established in Mcxioo, holding its territory 
unopposed, in harmony with the country, 
dear to the inhabitants, and in the most 
friendly relations with the United States. 
The French came to pull down this Repub- 
lic, and to set up a Monarchy, and they per- 
sist in remaining in Mexico to force this 
alien Empire on an unwilling Republican 
people. This is the mode in which the 
United States have determined, after full 
deliberation, to regard the recent history of 
Mexico ; and they will not allow any com- 
promise by which their adherence to this 
view might seem to be weakened. So long 
as France stays in Mexico, forcing an Em- 
pire on the Republicans of a contiguous 
State, America .will treat France exactly as 
she would expect France to treat her if 
6he sent a fleet, and landed troops, to set up 
a Republic in Belgium. Much, it is ac- 
knowledged, is to & borne from France, 
which would not be borne from any other 
country. It will be only in the last resort 
that the language of America would be- 
come hostile to a country endeared to her 
by so many traditions, and bound to her by 
so many ties. The tone of Mr. Seward's 
letter is very conciliatory, and the Govern- 
ment of President Johnson has been reso- 


lute in preventing any indirect breaches of 
amity. The export of arms from California 
has been prevented, and still more recently 
a considerabl# portion of the troops in Tex- 
as has been disbanded. France has nothing 
to complain of in small things ; there is only 
the one great point of difference between her 
and the United States, that she has violated 
a doctrine to which the United States at- 
tach the greatest importance, aud which 
they are resolved to uphold. They now 
merely ask that the French troops snail be 


withdrawn ; but if this is not done, the time 
must come when they will insist on having 
their wishes fulfilled. 

This uncompromising language of the 
American Government has placed the Em- 
peror of the Fb^noh in a very difficult po- 
sition. He cannot seem to yield to threats ; 
but still he knows that, if any way of with- 
drawing his troops with honour can be found, 
be must use it. He has, therefore, set ear- 
nestly to work to disprove the view which 
the American Government has adopted. 
He denies altogether that he ever wished to 
set up a Monarchy in Mexico, or to crush a 
Republic. But the Republican Govern- 
ment had insulted and offended him, plun- 
dered and murdered his subjects, gave no 
compensation, and perhaps was too weak, 
poor, and anarchical to give any. He inters 
tered merely to get redress, but he did not 
see how it was possible to hope for redress 
from such a Government as then existed in 
Mexico. Several leading Mexicans pro- 
posed to establish a Monarchy, and he con- 
curred in the idea because he thought a Mon- 
archy, which had long been a favourite no- 
tion of many Mexicans, offered the best 
chance of getting a Government strong, du- 
rable, and enlightened enough to pay- him 
what he was owed. This is all. He no 
more wishes to put down a Republic in Mexi- 
co than he does to put down a Republic at 
Washington; he merely wished, and wishes, 
to have an instrument ready to provide him 
with the redress he asked. The Emperor 
Maximilian and his Court, and his Orders 
of the Eagle and Gaudalupe, are only pret- 
ty bits of machinery for the recovery of 
money owing to Frenchmen; and it must 
be owned that, if this is all, they are about 
as expensive a piece of machinery, in com- 
parison with tne object to be effected, as 
was ever invented. But then, as the Em- 
peror said in his speech, this machinery 
has answered, or very nearly answered. 
There is now in Mexico an enlightened 
Government triumphant overall opposition, 
with a French commerce trebled in an in- 
credibly short space of time, plentifully sup- 
plied with troops, and quite ready to pay off 
all th*t is due to France. A few more ar- 
rangements have still to be made with the 
Emperor Maximilian, so that the stipulat- 
ed payments may be folly secured, and then 
the French troops will be finally and hon- 
ourably withdrawn. The ecstatic visions of 
M Chevalier, and the ardent proclama- 
tions of Marshal Forky, are forgotten, or 
utterly neglected. We hear no more of the 
spread of French influence over the West- 
ern hemisphere, of the necessity of enabling 
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the Latin race to confront the Anglo-Saxon his own resources. If the Emperor Maxi- 
race in the New World. The Americans milian would but announce that he was 
are told that all that has been done in Mexi- now quite sure of his throne, and that 
co has been done simply to redress the French aid was no longer necessary to him, 
wrongs and support the claims of French- the French might undoubtedly retire with- 
men ; the- French themselves are told that out dishonour. They could not retire at 
this most desirable end has been accom- once, but it may bie presumed that the 
phshed, and that the troops who have ren- Americans woula be quite satisfied if a Con- 
dered its accomplishment possible may soon vention like the ^September Convention 
be expected home. But it is scarcely neces- with Italy were agreed on, and if it were 
sary to say that neither the Americans nor arranged that all French troops should have 
the French will be satisfied. The Ameri- quitted Mexico by the end of the present 
cans think, and think with perfect truth, year. If the # French went, the Austrians 1 
that the experiment of recovering French and Belgians must go too — not necessarily 
debts by shooting Republicans until the at the very same time, but before very long ; 
Austrian Archduke was made Emperor as it is obvioos that, if the French have been 
would never have been tried unless it had guilty of coming to American soil to tram- 
been supposed that it could be tried with- pie down a Republic and set up a Monarchy, 
out the United States being able to inter- so have they. The Emperor Maximilian 
fere with it. The French know that at least would therefore have to decide whether he 
twenty millions of French money have been could possibly hold his own with native 
sunk in the experiment, and that if their troops against his domestiA^enemies ; and 
troops were withdrawn it would be a great secondly, whether, if he thought it possible 
deal more difficult to recover the new debt to succeed, he would also think it worth 
than it was to recover the old one. The while to try. It may be assumed, perhaps, that 
Emperor, by adopting the view that he is the Emperor of the French would be able 
merely trying to get his just dues from Mexi- to provide that Mexico should be left alone, 
co, has done something to conciliate the and that, if be did not go there, neither 
Americans ; yet he has made it even harder would the Americans. But if all foreign 
than before to justify to France the with- troop were withdrawn, the Emperor 
drawal of the troops. To throw away twen- would have to fight Mexicans with Mcxi- 
ty millions in the attempt to get back a cans. His Mexicans would feel no enthusi- 
tenth of that sum is as deplorable an invest- .asm for him, would regard him as a foreign- 
ment, and as conspicuous a failure, as he er, and would with difficulty be induced to 
could well make. The last Mexican loan of believe that his cause was the winning one. 
about six millions sterling was almost entire- His adversaries would be ardent, stimulated 
ly subscribed by the French poor, on the by the encouragement of the Americans, 
direct solicitation of the local officials of the panting for revenge, and able to take ad- 
Government, and it would most seriously vantage of that general disposition to go 
impair the confidence of the lower classes in against the existing Government, whatever 
the Emperor’s policy if it ended in a loss it may be, which pervades all nations of 
to them of money which they only sub- Spanish descent. But even if the Emper- 
8cribed because he 9eemed to ask for ft him- or thought that, after a very long and pro- 
self. traeted fight, he might possibly hold his own, 

The Emperor must, therefore, risk some- and retain a precarious possession of some 
thing. He might risk either a war with of the richer parts of the Mexican territory, 
America, or a blow to his prestige in France, he might very probably hesitate before he 
His speech was very judiciously worded, and embarked on so dangerous an adventure, 
he seemed to be preserving a firm attitude, and might begftn to examine whether it could 
and consulting the dignity of his country, possibly answer to him to take the risk. If 
while he prepared a mode of escape from his he stayed as long as the French stayed, and 
embarrassment, by asserting that his work found that the pressure of the Americans 
was done in Mexico, and that the Emperor was depriving him even of his Austrians 
Maximilian was firmly established there, and Belgians, he would incur no disgrace 
It will now naturally be his first object to by resigning a position that he might fairly 
get the Emperor Maximilian to share this consider untenable. But the French could 
opinion ; and the story may be true that he scarcely withdraw altogether if he went, 
has sent over a special e/ivoy to represent They could not acknowledge that their at- 
to the Emperor of Mexico that he most tempt to obtain redress had been entirely in 
consent to the withdrawal of the French vain, and all their money wasted ; and they 
troops, and try his chance of empire from would naturally seek to make some arrango 
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ment with the United States by which, if a 
Government favoured by the United States 
was set up, a return to mere anarchy should 
be prevented, and the right of the French 
to enjoy some sort of guarantee for the settle- 
ment of their claims should be recognized. 


[From another article in the same paper, we 
copy the French Emperor's address.] 

The French Emperor's address to his 
Legislature is generally an interesting study. 
It is feebler and le.'S clever this year than 
usual, but still it is interesting. The au- 
gust author of these compositions has the art 
of touching all great questions of European 
concern in a tone of frankness and gener- 
osity, and noble sentiments in a Royal or 
Imperial speech are always pleasant and re- 
freshing. What, for example, can be more 
considerate or delicate than the manner in 
which he handles the Americans? They 
are reminded of a century of friendship, and 
it is politely suggested that Imperialism is 
only the Constitution of the United States 
in a French Court dress. The Mexican ex- 
pedition is explained in a manner that 
ought to disarm the most suspicious Yankee, 
and it seems as it* all had been a mistake 
about the Latin rade, as it was about the 
proposed recognition of the South. Some- 
body did say something about the Latin 
race, which has evidently been misconstrued 
a good deal ; but the 44 American people " 
will now comprehend that 44 tjie expedition, 
in which we invited them to join, was not 
opposed to their interests." France 14 prays ” 
sincerely for the prosperity of the great Re- 
public, and, just as a French Emperor is only 
an American President in disguise, so Im- 
perialism in Mexico has been funded 44 on 
the will of the people." Mr. Seward very 
likely never swears. His talent lies chiefly 
in the line of making other people swear. 
But it is possible that some less courteous 
Anglo-Saxons in Washington and in New 
York, who are anxious about the Monroe 
doctrine, after reading all these high-mind- 
ed expressions, and especially the one about 
the French praying for them, will feel in- 
clined, in the language used in the School 
for Scandal by the friends of Joseph Sur- 
face, td observe, “ Damn your sentiments." 
However this may be, and whatever may be 
the turn the Mexican difficulty is taking, 
one thing is clear, that the French Emper- 
or puts nis sentiments neatly and well. 


From the Spectator, 27th January. 

THE EMPEBOR’S SPEECH. 

The Emperor of the French has opened 
the Session of his Chambers for the thir- 
teenth time, and for the thirteenth time his 
speech is the political fact in the European 
history of the week. Its interest toms 
mainly upon three paragraphs, those relating 
to Mexico, to Italy, and to his pledge of one 
day “crowning the edifice " Dy conceding 
liberty. Of course he says other things, 
but they are so vague or so formal that they 
add nothing to our knowledge either of his 
purposes or his position. He will “ remain 
a stranger " to the internal disputes of Ger- 
many, 44 provided French interests are not 
directly engaged," but as he is the sole 
judge whether they are so or not, this 
amounts only, to a pledge that France will 
not interfere with Prussia until her Em- 
peror chooses, an assertion which makes a 
very small draft upon our political faith. 
He promises to restore the right of associa- 
tion for industrial purposes, but the liberty 
thus regained is to be 44 outside politics," 
and to be limited 44 by the guarantees which 
public order requires " u «?., by any guaran- 
tee the Emperor thinks expedient. He an- 
nounces a reduction of the Army, but it has 
been effected without a reduction of num- 
bers, and declares that a financial equili- 
brium has been secured by the surplus of 
revenue, for which surplus his Minister of 
Finance only just ventures to hope on con- 
dition that everything goes right for two 
more years. He suggests that France is 
governed very much like the United States, 
but does not attempt to explain wherein he 
finds the analogy between a Constitution 
which changes its Executive every four 
years, and leaves the entire legislative power 
to ths representatives of the people, and a 
Constitution which was intended to make 
the executive power hereditary, and which 
intrusts the initiative of legislation entirely 
to the man who is to carry that legislation 
out. On all these subjects, Germany, fi- 
nance, co-operation, and the Constitution, 
the Emperor's utterance is suggestive, with- 
out clearly instructing either nis subjects or 
the world. No one, for example, could tell 
without knowing facts which the Emperor 
does not reveal whether his paragraph on 
Germany is a hint to Count von Bismark to 
go on in his course and prosper, or a men- 
ace that France would not bear a Union of 
Northern Germany against which its in- 
terests are directly engaged. 
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Even on the three points we have excepted 
the Emperor, as his wont is, gives the world 
a riddle to read. What, for instance, is the 
meaning of the sentence Vhich says that 
France •* has reason to rely on the scrupulous 
execution of the Treaty with Italy of the 15 th 
September, and on the indispensable main- 
tenance of the power of the Holy Father ? ” 
Docs it mean that Napoleon regards the 
temporal power as indispensable, or only 
the spiritual ; that he will put down internal 
revolt in Rome, or suffer Italy to garrison 
the city, provided only the Pope is left spir- 
itually independent ? Is his dictum a threat 
to the Revolution or a threat to the priests ? 
Reading it by the light of the Emperor's 
character, we should believe the sentence 
intended only to ward off opposition until 
the evacuation of Rome was complete, but 
read by the facts in progress, by the re- 
cruiting for Rome going on in France, and 
the pressure employed m Florence to make 
Italy accept the Papal debt, we should be- 
lieve it implied that while Napoleon will re- 
tire, the Pope must remain independent 
King of Rome. The maintenance of the 
Pope's power is declared indispensable, but 
nothing is said of the invisible means by 
which it is to be maintained. 

So with the Mexican declaration. The 
Emperor, we admit, is upon this point placed 
in a most difficult position. He made the 
singular blunder made by the Times and by 
the majority of English politicians, but not 
made by the people he rules. Careless of 
principle and forgetting precedent, reject- 
ing the idea that freedom must conquer 
slavery, and overlooking his uncle’s adage 
that twenty-five millions must beat; fifteen if 
tjiey can once get at them, he convinced 
himself that the South must break up the 
Union. Consequently he invaded Mexico, 
and placed his nominee on its throne. As 
his subjects, with the strange instinct which 
supplies to great populations the place of 
wisdom, had from the first foreseen, he 
erred in his first essential datum. The 
South did not break up the Union, but the 
Union broke up the South, and Napoleon 
finds himself compelled either to withdraw 
Irom a great undertaking visibly baffled and 
repulsed, or to accept a war with the oldest 
ally of France — a war in which, if defeat- 
ed, he risks his throne, and if successful,. can 
gain nothing except financial embarrass- 
ment. Neither alternative seems to him en- 
durable — the former as fatal to the reputa- 
tion for success which is essential to his per- 
sonal power, the latter as bringing him into di- 
rect conflict with the wishes of all his peo- 
ple. He strives therefore to find some mid- 


dle course, and the object of this part of 
his speech is simply to soothe Americans 
into waiting until he can retreat with hon- 
our. He who thrq^ years ago spoke only of 
strengthening a branchjpf the Latin race to 
resist Anglo- Saxonfjggrcssion, now anxious- 
ly repudiates any joea of hostility to the 
Union. He recalls to the Americans 44 a 
noble page in the history of France,*' her 
assistance to the Republic in its great rebel- 
lion, reminds them that he requested them to 
take a part in reclaiming Mexican debts, 
and almost implores them to recollect that 
u two nations equally jealous of their inde- 
pendence ought to avoid any step which 
would implicate their dignity and their 
honour.” Is that an assurance or a men- 
ace V For a French Sovereign to speak 
of possible contingencies as 44 implicating 
French dignity and honour ” is a very 
serious thing, but then why these unusual 
professions of regard for the Union ? It is 
true in a preceding paragraph Napoleon 
has affirmea that he is arranging with the 
Emperor Maximilian for the recall of his 
army, but then their return must be effect- 
ed when it “will not compromise the in- 
terests which* France went out to that dis- 
tant land to defend.” When is that ? Do 
the interests to be defended include the re- 
invigoration of the Latin race ? Nothing is 
clear from the speech, and according to 
the Yellow Book, which is always supposed 
to explain the speech, the French Army is 
only to return from Mexico when the Presi- 
dent of the Union has recognized the Mexi- 
can Empire, an act which he has refused to 
do, and which Congress has specifically for- 
bidden him to perform. There i9 nothing in 
the speech inconsistent with that interpreta- 
tion, and if it is correct the Americans will 
simply contrast the compliments offered 
them in words with the impossible proposal 
submitted in fact, and be less content than 
ever. All they obtain is a promise that at 
some time not specified, when a result they 
dislike has been accomplished, the Emperor 
will, if consistent with his honour, withdraw 
the troops through whom he has been able 
to accomplish it — not a very definite or 
very satisfactory pledge. 

It is on the “crowning of the edifice* 
alone that the Emperor is partially explicit. 
He will not grant a responsible Ministry. 
That system of government, always abhor- 
rent to him, lias not become more pleasant 
of late years, and he declares for the tenth 
time that 44 with one Chamber holding with- 
in itself the fate of Ministers the Executive 
is without authority and without spirit,” the 
44 one ” being inserted either to avoid a di- 
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rect sarcasm upon the English Constitution, 
or from a sudden recollection of the part 

K by the Prussian Chamber of Peers. 

ieves that his system has worked well, 
that France, tranquil at home, is respected 
abroad, and, as he atiqs with singular au- 
dacity, is without political captives within or 
exiles beyond her frontiers. Are, then, the 
Due d’Aumale, M. Louis Blanc, and the 
author of Labienus at liberty to return 
to France V Consequently nothing will be 
changed, but the Empeuor, resolving to 44 im- 
prove the conditions of labour,” will await 
the time when all France, being educated, 
shall abandon seductive theories, and all 
who live by their daily toil, receiving in- 
creasing profits, 44 shall be firm supporters 
of a society which secures their well-being 
and their dignity.” No one can complain 
of any obscurity in that apology for the 
Empire. Its central ideas are all expressed, 
and all expressed with truthful lucidity. 
The Emperor is to rule 44 with authority and 
spirit.” There is to be no political freedom, 
no discussion even of 44 theories of govern- 
ment, which France for eighty years has 
sufficiently discussed.” Intelligence and cap- 
ital arc still to remain disfranchised, but in 
return the labourer’s condition is to be im- 
proved. “ Bread to the cottage, justice to 
the palace,” was the promise of the Venetian 
Ten, and Napoleon, if he ^changes the 
second, adheres to the "first condition. His 
offer is also bread to the cottage, provided 
only that there is silence in the palace. It 
is tor France to decide whether she accepts 
an offer which is not a small one, which if 
honestly made is capable of fulfillment, and 
which would pledge her Government to the 
best ad interim occupation it could possibly 
pursue. Only we would just remind her 
that education in the Emperor's mouth has 
hitherto meant only education through 
priests, and improvement in the condition 
of the labourer only a vast expenditure out 
of taxes which the labourer pays, that the first 
result of these works has been the reckless 
over-crowding of all towns, and that of these 
promises there is not one which liberty 
could not also secure. 


From the Saturday Review. 

THE BEAU-MONDE AND THE DEMI- 
MONDE IN PARIS. 

The Paris journals lately surprised their 
French, and startled their foreign, read- 


DEMI-MONDE IN PARIS. 

ere by an anouncement for which, after 
all, both should have been prepared. No 
one who is at all conversant with the ordina- 
ry course of Parisian life — we do not say 
familiar with its inner mysteries — ought to 
have been astonished at hearing that cer- 
tain grander dames of French society had 
sought for invitations to a masqued ball 
which was to be given by a distinguished 
leader of the demi-monde. We have had, in 
our own country, certain faint and partial 
indications of the same curiosity, revealed 
in an awkward and half-hesitating soft of 
way. English great ladies once made an 
off-night for themselves at Cremorne, in 
order to catch a flying and furtive glance, 
not of the normal idols of those gay gar- 
dens, but of the mere scenic accessories to 
their attractions and triumphs. But as yet 
we have never heard that the matrons of 
English society have sought an introduction 
to the Lais of Brompton or the Phryne of 
May-fair, even under the decorous con- 
cealment of mask and domino. Nor has it 
yet been formally advertised, here that the 
motive of so unusal a request was a desire 
to learn the arts and tactics by which the 
gilded youth — and, it might bo added, the 
gilded age — of the country is subjected to 
the thrall of venal and meretricious beauty. 

That .such a rumour should be circulated 
and believed in France is — to use the cur- 
rent slang — “highly suggestive.” It sug- 
gests a contrast of the strongest, though it is 
far from a pleasing, kind between the 
society of to-day and the society of other 
days. It was long the special boast of the 
French that with them women enjoyed an 
influence which in \io other part of the 
world was accorded to their sex, and that 
this influence was at least as much due to 
their mental as to their physical charms. 
The women of other nations may have been 
more beautiftiL To the Frenchwomen was 
specially given the power of fascination ; 
and it was the peculiar characteristic of her 
fascination that its exercise involved no dis- 
credit to the sense or the sensibility of the 
men who yielded to it A power which 
showed itself as much in the brilliance of 
bo ns mots and repartee as in smiles and 
glances, a grace of language and expression 
which enhanced every grace of feature 
and of attitude, a logic which played in 
the form of epigram, and a self-respect 
which was set oft rather than concealed by 
the maintenance of the most uniform cour- 
tesy to others — such were the arts and 
insignia of the empire which the most cele- 
brated Frenchwomen, from the days of 
Maintenon and De Sdvignd to those of 
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Madame DefFand and Madame Roland or of the roturier ; the conflicts of science and 
those of Madame Recamier, exercised over theology — all these furnished materials for 
the warriors, sages, and statesmen of France, the tongues of the clever women, materials 
The homage paid by the men to the brilliant of which the clever women Ihlly availed 
women who charmed the society which they themselves. The final result was not, in- 
had helped to create may not always have deed, wholly satisfactory. How many a 
been perfectly disinterested. The friend- short sharp sarcasm, shot from the tongue 
ship of the women for their illustrious ad- of brilliant cause uses, rebounded on the gil- 
mirers may not always have been perfectly ded rooms wherein it first hurtled ! How 
Platonic. There may have been some im- many a satire, sugared with compliment, at 
propriety — or, as our more Puritan friends which rival beaux chuckled in delight, 
would say, some sin — in the intercourse of came back with its uncovered venom to the 
some of the most celebrated Frenchmen hearts of those whose admiration had first 
and Frenchwomen. Yet even this could provoked it ! How many a gibe of reckless 
not have been predicated of all. Madame truth, aimed at courts and nobles, distilled 
de SeyigntTs reputation comes out clear through laquais and waiting-maids into the 
and spouess even from the foulest assault of streets of Paris, to whet the after-wrath 
wounded vanity and slighted love. We do of that fierce canaille! Many of those 
not forget the comprehensive loves and the clever women had better been silent ; many 
deliberate inconstancy of Ninon. * But Ni- of those pungent epigrams had better been 
non, corrupt as she may have been, was unsaid. Still, while the spirited talk went 
not venal. Bhedidnot rum her lovers by her on, life was illumined by no common bril- 
covetousness, and then receive their wives liance ; and vice not only decked itself, but 
and sisters in her salons . She was courted forgot itself, in the guise of intelligence 
by elegant and virtuous women, because she ana wit 

was the single and solitary instance as yet But what a change is it now ! There are 
known of a woman possessing every grace drawing-rooms in Paris which are more 
and every charm save the grace and charm brilliant and gorgeous than any that De 
of virtue. Whatever may have been the Sevignd or Recamier ever sat in. But their 
relations between the sexes in those days, brilliance and splendour are not of such 
it was at least free from grossness. The airy impalpabilities as genius or wit. They 
charms which attracted men to the Maison are solid, substantial, tangible. They are 
Rambouillet were not those of sense alone, the brilliance and the splendour, not of able 
or in a special degree. They were those of men and clever women, but of the uphol- 
conversation at once spirited, graceful, sterer, the mechanician, and the decorator, 
elegant, and vivacious. To an accom- Thqre is gold, there is marble, there is lapis 
plisned man there is perhaps no greater lazuli ; there are pictures, statues, ormolu- 
social treat than to hear good French clocks; there are rich velvets and cloud* 
spoken by an educated and clever French- like lace, and a blaze of amethysts, rubies, 
woman. In her hands a language of which and diamonds. There are trains of Impe* 
both the excellences and the defects eminent- rial dimensiontand tiaras of Imperial bright* 
ly qualify it for the purposes of conversational ness. And in whose honour is all this grand 
combat becomes a weapon of dazzling fence, display? To whom is the court paid by 
Those delicate turns of phrase which imply this mob of sombre-dad and neatly-gloved 
so much more than they express fly like men of every age, from twenty to sixty ? 
Parthian shafts, and the little commonplaces Who have taken the place of the great 
which may mean nothing do what the female leaders of society whose names have 
pawns do when manipulated by a clever added lustre to France? Strange as it 
chess-player — everything. And in the age may seem, their successors are second- 
when the empire of Frenchwomen rested rate or third-rate actresses, opera-dancers, 
upon their grace and power in converse- and singers at public rooms and public gar- 
tion, there was ample matter to task their dens. We do not intend to undertake the 
remarkable talents. It was an age of new superfluous task of penning a moral dia- 
ideas. Government, religion, ana philoso- tribe, or inveighing against the immorality 
phy; the administration of the kingdom of the age. Sermons there are, and will 
and the administration of the universe ; the be, in abundance on so prolific and provok- 
rights of kings to be obeyed by their people ing a theme. In every age actresses and 
and the right of the Creator to the adora- ballet-girls have had their admfeers. In: 
tion of his creatures ; the claims of privi- every age, probably, they wiJL continue to 
lege and the claims of prerogative ; the have admirers. But what is worthy of note 
pretensions of rank and the pretensions is this. Formerly this of' 

third Series, living age. vol, xxxu. 1478. 
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an esoteric kind. The worshippers adored 
their divinities in secret. The temples of 
the goddesses were, at any rate, not obtrud- 
ed on the public eye, nor in possession of 
the most open, pnbuc, and splendid streets. 
The cult, too, was confined to a narrower 
cirole. But now all this is changed ; the 
fanes of the divinities are splendia and in 
the most splendid streets ; the cult is open, 
avowed, public. The worshippers are of! 
every age, and are all eqnally indifferent to 
secrecy. There is no restriction and no ex- 
clusion, save on two grounds — those of 
poverty and intelligence. There is a kind 
of intellect admitted into this gorgeous cote- 
rie, but it is intellect in livery. The dra- 
matic author and the dramatic critic are 
now as much appendages to the dramatic 
courtezan as her coachman and her femme de 
chambre . Where professional reputation 
depends on scenic effect, and scenic effect 
depends upon the Equivoque put into the 
actress’s mouth, and the applause with 
which their delivery is received, the man 
who concocts the equivoque and the man 
who criticises their delivery become equally 
objects of attention to the actress who is 
looking out for a clientele . Saving these 
necessary exceptions, these assemblies are 

• comprised of rich old men anxious to dissi- 
pate the money which they have made, and 
rich young men as anxious to dissipate the 
wealth which they have inherited. And 
now we hear that the wives and sisters of 
these men seek admission to these Paphian 

< halls. 

It is, indeed, not an unnatural, though it 
: is far from a decent, curiosity which prompts 
ladies entitled to the reputation of virtue 
to examine something of the life and do- 
mestic economy of those ladles whose very 
■ existence presupposes an entire repudiation 
- of virtue. The married women naturally 

• desire to know something of the manners 
and mein and language of the rivals whose 
arts have diverted their own husbands' 

' treasures into alien and obnoxious channels. 
When a wife hears that her husband has, 
at one magnificent stroke on the Bourse, 

» carried off one or two millions of francs, 
she is curious to ascertain the process by 
which no inconsiderable proportion of these 
winnings has been u affected ” to the pay- 
ment of Madlle. Th^odorine’s debts or to the 
purchase of Madlle. Valentine’s brougham. 

• And the anxious mother, who has long 

• dreamed of the ceremony which might 
7 unite thef fortunes of her dear Alcide with 

• the dot of her opulent neighbour’s daughter, 

: is tortured between the misery of frustrated 
i hopes and curiosity to understand the mo* 
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tives which impel Alcide to become the 
daily visitor of Mdlle. Gabrielle in the Bue 
d’ Arcade, and her daily companion when 
riding in the Bois de Boulogne. Certainly 
the subject is a very curious one. But does 
the solution of the problem quite justify 
the means taken to solve it? Might not 
enough be inferred from the antecedent 
history of those who are the subjects of it 
to dispense with the necessity of a nearer 
examination? Take a number of women 
of the lower classes from the different 
provinces of France — with no refinement, 
with a mere shred of education, and with 
but small claim to what an English eye 
would regard as beauty — but compensating 
for lack of knowledge, education, and re- 
finement by a vivacity and a coquetry pe- 
culiarly French. Take these women up to 
Paris, tutor them as stage supernumeraries, 
and parade before them the example of the 
arts of the more successful Lorettes. The 
rest may be imagined. From these general 
premises it is not difficult to conjecture the 
product obtained ; to conceive that manner 
on which jeunes gens dote, a manner made 
up of impudence and grimace ; that repar- 
tee whicn mainly consists of a new slang 
hardly known two miles beyond the Made- 
line ; those doubles entendres of which per- 
haps memory is less the parent than instinct, 
and that flattery which is always coarse and 
always venal. It would be erroneous to say 
that we have here given a complete picture 
of the class which certain leaders ot Paris 
fashion wish to study. There are, in the 
original, traits and features which we could 
not describe, and which it is unnecessary 
for us to attempt to describe, as they are por- 
trayed in the pages of the satirist who has im- 
mortalized the vices of the most corrupt city 
at its most corrupt era. Juvenal will supply 
what is wanting to our imperfect delinea- 
tion. English ladies may read him in tho 
vigorous paraphrases of Dryden and Gif- 
ford ; while tneir French contemporaries 
may arrive at a livelier conception of what 
we dare not express, if only they stay till 
the supper crowns the festal scene of the 
masquea balL If they outstay this, they 
will have learned a lesson the value of 
which we leave it for themselves to com- 
pute. 

It is idle to say that curiosity of this kind 
is harmless because it is confined to a few. 
Only a few, indeed, may have contemplated 
the extreme step of being present at the 
Saturnalia of tne dimi-monde. But how 
many others have thought of them and 
talked of them ? To how many leaden of 
society are the doings of these women the 
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subjects of daily cariosity and daily con- 
versation? How many patrician — or, at 
all events, noble — dames regular attend- 
ants at mass, arbiters of fashion, and orna- 
ments of the Church, honour with their in- 
quisitiveness, women of whose existence, 
twenty years ago, no decent Frenchwoman 
was presumed to have any knowledge ? 
And do these noble ladies suppose that this 
curiosity is disregarded by the adventur- 
esses from Arles or Strasburg, Bordeaux or 
Rouen, whom successful prostitution has 
dowered with lace, diamonds, carriages, 
and opera-boxes? Do they suppose that 
the professed admiration of the young 
Sardanapnli for the ex-couturi&res and bal- 
let-girls of Paris has not a more potent ef- 
fect when combined with the ill-concealed 
interest of their mothers and sisters ? And 
what that effect is on the men in one class, 
and on the women in another, a very slight 
knowledge of human nature is sufficient to 
suggest. That girls of moderately good looks 
will contentedly continue to £ly the shuttle 
at Lyonfc, or to drudge as household servants 
in Brittany, or to trudge home to a supperlesB 
chamber in Paris with the bare earnings of 
a supernumerary or a coryphee at a small 
theatre, when a mere sacrifice of chastity 
may enable them not only to ruin young 
dukes and counts, but to become the theme 
and admiration of duchesses and countesses, 
is a supposition which involves too high a 
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belief in human virtue ; and the conditions 
we have named are found to be fatal to the 
virtue of the poorer Frenchwomen. And 
as for the men, what must be the effect on 
them ? Debarred from the stirring conflict 
of politics ; exited, so to speak, from the 
natural arena of patriotic ambition ; know- 
ing no literature save that of novels in 
which courtezans are the heroines, and 
caring for no society but that of which 
courtezans are the leaders ; diversifying the 
excitement of the hazard-table and the 
betting-room with the excitement of the 
coulisses ; learning from their habitual asso- 
ciations to lose that reverence for women 
and that courteous attention to them which 
are popularly supposed to have at one time 
characterized the gentlemen of France — 
they partially redeem the degradation which 
they court by showing that even a mixture 
of vapid frivolity, sensual indulgence, and 
senseless extravagance is insufficient to cor- 
rupt a nation, unless also the female leaders 
of society conspire to select for their notice 
and admiration those creatures for whom 
the law of the land would better have pro- 
vided the supervision of the police and 
the certificate of professional prostitution. 
When virtuous women of birth and position 
rub shoulders with strumpets, protests are 
useless and prophecies are superfluous ; for 
the taint which goes before destruction ia 
already poisoning the heart of the nation. 


THE COVERT. 

Thb eagle beats his way 
Strong-winged through the burning btne : 

All through the heat of the day 
In the covert the wood-doves coo. 

Take the wings of the dove, my soul 1 
Take the wings of the dove 1 

For the snn is not thy goal, 

But the secret place of love. 

Close to the earth and near, 

And hidden among the flowers. 

By the brink of the brooklet clear. 

The dove in her covert cowers. 


Take the wings of the dove, my soul ! 

Take the vnngs of the dove 1 
For the eon is not thy goal, 

But the secret place of love. 

Flee not afar, my soul 
Flee not afar for rest ! 

The tumult may round thee roll. 

Yet the dove be in thy breast. 

Take the wings of the dove, my soul ! 

Take the wings of the dove 1 
For the sun is not thy goal. 

But *the resting place of love. 

Good Words) 
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IN MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE 
MARTYR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Oration of the Hon. George Bancroft, 
at the request of both Houses of Congress, 
in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, on Monday, 
Feb. 12, 1866. 

Senators , Representatives , of America : — 
GOD IN HISTORY. 

That God rules in the affairs of men is 
as certain as any truth of physical science. 
On the great moving power which is from 
the beginning hangs tne world of the senses 
and the world of thought and action. Eternal 
wisdom marshals the great procession of the 
nations, working in patient continuity 
through the ages, never halting, and never 
abrupt, encompassing all events in its over- 
sight, and ever affecting its will, though 
mortals ngay slumber in apathy or oppose 
with madness. Kings are lifted up or thrown 
down, nations come and go, republics flour- 
ish and wither, dynasties pass away like a 
tale that is told ; but nothing is by chance, 
though men in their ignorance of causes may 
think so. The deeds of time are governed 
as well as judged, by the decrees of eterni- 
ty. The caprice of fleeting existences bends 
to the immovable omnipotence which plants 
its foot on all the centuries, and has neither 
change of purposes nor repose. Sometimes 
like a messenger through tbe thick darkness 
of night, it steps along mysterious ways ; but 
when the hour strikes lor a people, or for 
mankind, to pass into a new form of being, 
unseen hands draw the bolts from the gates 
of futurity; an all-subduing influence pre- 
pares the mind of men for the coming revo- 
lution ; those who plan resistance Ana them- 
selves in conflict with the will of Provi- 
dence, rather than with human devices ; 
and all hearts and all understandings, most 
of all the opinions and influences of the 
unwilling, are wonderfully attracted and 
compelled to bear forward the change which 
becomes more an obedience to the law of 
universal nature than submission to the ar- 
bitrament of man. 

GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
In the fulness of time a republic rose up 
in the wilderness of America. Thousands 
of years had passed away before this child 
of the ages could be born. From whatever 
there was of good in the systems of former 
centuries she drew her nourishment: tbe 
wrecks of the past were her warnings. 
With the deepest sentiment of faith fixed 


in her inmost nature, she disenthralled re- 
ligion from bondage to temporal power, 
that her worship might be worship only in 
spirit and in truth. The wisdom which had 
passed from India through Greece, with 
what Greece had added of her own ; the 
jurisprudence of Borne ; the mediseval mu- 
nicipalities ; the Teutonic method of repre- 
sentation ; the political experience of Eng- 
land ; the benignant wisdom of the exposi- 
tors of the law of nature and of nations in 
France and Holland, all shed on her their 
selectest influence. She washed the gold 
of political wisdom from the sands where- 
ever it was found ; she cleft it from the 
rocks ; she gleaned it among ruins. Out of 
all the discoveries of statesmen and sages, 
out of all the experience of past human life, 
she compiled a perennial political philoso- 
phy, the primordinal principles of national 
ethics. The wise men of Europe sought the 
best government in a mixture of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy ; and America 
went behind (these names to extract from 
them the vital elements of social forms, and 
blend them harmoniously in the free Com- 
monwealth, which comes nearest to the illus- 
tration of the natural equality of all men. 
She intrusted the guardianship of establish- 
ed rights to law ; the movements of reform 
to tbe spirit of the people, and drew her 
force from the happy reconciliation of both. 

TERRITORIAL EXTENT OF THE REPULIC. 

Republics had heretofore been limited to 
small cantons or cities and their dependen- 
cies ; America, doing that of which the like 
had not before been known upon the earth, 
or believed by kings and statesmen to be 
possible, extended her republic across a 
continent. Under her auspices the vine of 
liberty took deep root and filled the land ; 
the hills were covered with its shadow ; its 
boughs were like the goodly cedars, and 
reached unto both oceans. The fame of 
this only daughter of freedom went out 
into all the lands of the earth ; from her 
the human race drew hope. 

PROPHECIES ON THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
SLAVERY. 

Neither hereditary monarchy nor heredi- 
tary aristocracy planted itself on our soil ; 
the only hereditary condition that fastened 
itself upon us was servitude. Nature works 
in sincerity, and is ever true to its law. 
The bee hives honey, tbe viper distils pois- 
on ; the vine stores its juices, and so do the 
poppy and the upas. In like manner, every 
thought and every action' ripens its seed, 
each in its kind. In the individual man, 
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and still more in a nation, a just idea gives 
life, and progress, and glory; a false con- 
ception portends disaster, shame, and death. 
A hundred and twenty years ago, a West 
Jersey Quaker wrote: “this trade of im- 
porting slaves is dark gloominess hanging 
over the land ; the consequences wrll be 
grievous to posterity.” At the North the 
growth of slavery was arrested by natural 
causes ; in the region nearest the tropics it 
throve rankly, and worked itself into the 
organism of the rising States. Virginia 
stood between the two ; with soil, and cli- 
mate, resources demanding free labour, 
and yet capable of the profitable employ- 
ment of the slave. She was the laud of 
great statesmen ; and they saw the danger 
of her being whelmed under the rising flood 
in time to struggle against the delusions of 
avarice and pride. Ninety-four years ago, 
the Legislature of Virginia addressed the 
British king, saying that the trade in slaves 
was “ of great inhumanity,” was opposed to 
the “ security and happiness ” of their con- 
stituents, “ would in time have the most 
destructive influence,” and “ endanger their 
very existence.” And the king answered 
them, that “ upon pain of his highest dis- 
pleasure, the importation of slaves should 
not be in any respect obstructed. “ Phar- 
isaical Britain,” wrote Franklin in behalf of 
Virginia, “to pride thyself in setting free a 
single slave that happened to land on thy 
coasts, while thy laws continue a traffic 
whereby so many hundreds of thousands are 
dragged into a slavery that is entailed on 
their posterity.” “ A serious view of this 
subject,” said Patrick Henry in 1773, “ gives 
a gloomy prospect to future times.” In the 
same year George Mason wrote to the^Leg- 
islature of Virginia: “The laws of impar- 
tial Providence may avenge our injustice 
upon our posterity.” In Virginia, and in 
the Continental Congress, Jefferson, with 
the approval of Edmund Pendleton, brand- 
ed the slave trade as piracy; and he fixed 
in the Declaration of Independence as the 
corner stone of America : “ All men are 
created equal, with an unalienable right to 
liberty.” On the first organization of tem- 
porary governments for tne continental do- 
main Jefferson, but for the default of New 
Jersey, would, in 1784, have consecrated 
every part of that territory to freedom. In 
the formation of the National Constitution 
Virginia, opposed by a part of New Eng- 
land vainly struggled to abolish the slave 
trade at once and forever ; and when the 
ordinance of 1787 was introduced by Na- 
than Dane, without the clause prohibiting 
slavery, it was through the favourable dis- 


position of Virginia and the South that the 
clause of Jefferson was restored, and the 
whole Northwestern Territory — all the 
territory that then belonged to the nation 
— was reserved for the labor of freemen. 

DESPAIR OF THE MEN OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. 

The hope prevailed in Virginia that the 
abolition of the slave trade would bring 
with it the gradual abolition of slavery ; but 
the expectation was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In supporting incipient measures 
for emancipation, Jefferson encountered 
difficulties greater than he could overcome ; 
and after vain wrestlings, the words that 
broke from him, “ 1 tremble for my coun- 
try, when I reflect that God is just, that his 
justice cannot sleep forever,” were words 
of despair. It was the desire of Washing- 
ton’s heart that Virginia should remove 
slavery by a public act ; and as the pros- 
pect of a general emancipation grew more 
and more dim he, in utter hopelessness of 
the action of the State, did all that he could 
by bequeathing freedom to his own slaves. 
Good and true men had, from, the days of 
1776, thought of colonizing the negro in 
the home of his ancestors. But the idea of 
colonization was thought to increase the dif- 
ficulty of emancipation ; and in spite of 
strong support, while it accomplished much 
good for Africa, it proved impracticable as 
a remedy at home. Madison, who in early 
life disliked slavery so much that he wished 
“ to depend as little as possible on the labor 
of slaves ; ” Madison, who held that where 
slavery exists “ the republican theory be- 
comes fallacious ; ” Madison, who in the 
last years of his life would not consent to 
the annexation of Texas, lest his country- 
men should fill it with slaves ; Madison, who 
said, “ slavery is the greatest evil under 
which the nation labors, a portentous evil, 
an evil — moral, political and economical — 
a sad blot on our free country,” went mourn- 
fully into old age with the cheerless words : 

“ No satisfactory plan has yet been devised 
for taking out the stain.” 

NEW VIEWS OF SLAVERY. 

The men of the Revolution passed away. 
A new generation sprang up, impatient that 
an institution to which they clung should be 
condemned as inhuman, unwise and unjust; 
in the throes of discontent at the self-re- 
proach of their fathers, and blinded by the 
lustre of wealth to be acquired by the cul- 
ture of a new staple, they devised the theo- 
ry that slavery, which they would not abol- 
ish, was not evil, but good. They turned 
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on the friends of colonization, and confi- 
dently demanded, 44 Why take black men 
from a civilized and Christian country, where 
their labor is a source of immense gain and 
a power to control the markets of the 
world, and send them to a land of ignorance, 
idolatry, and indolence, which was the home 
of their forefathers, but not theirs ? Slav- 
ery is a blessing. Were they not in their 
ancestral land naked, scarcely lilted above 
brutes, ignorant of the course of the sun, 
controlled by nature ? And in their new 
abode, have they not been taught to know 
the difference of the seasons, to plough, to 
lant and reap, to drive oxen, to tame the 
orse, to exchange their scanty dialect for 
the richest of all the languages among men, 
and the stupid adoration of follies tor the 
purest religion ? And since slavery is good 
for the blacks, it is good for their masters, 
bringing opulence and the opportunity of 
educating a race. The slavery of the black 
is good in itself'; he shall serve the white 
man forever.” And nature, which better 
understood the quality of fleeting interest 
and passion, laughed, as it caught the 
echo : 44 man ” and 44 forever 1 ” 

SLAVERY AT HOME. 

A regular development of pretensions fol- 
lowed the new declaration with logical con- 
sistency. Under the old declaration every 
one of the States had retained, each for itself, 
the right of manumitting all slaves by an 
ordinary act of legislation ; now, the power 
of the people over servitude through their 
legislatures was curtailed, and the privil- 
eged class was swift in imposing legal and 
constitutional obstruction, on the people 
themselves. The power of emancipation 
was narrowed or taken away. The slave 
might not be disquieted by education. There 
remained an unconfessed consciousness that 
the system of bondage was wrong, and a 
restless memory that it was at variance 
with the true American tradition, its safety 
was therefore to be secured by political or- 
ganization. The generation that made the 
Constitution took care for the predomi- 
nance of freedom in Congress, by the ordi- 
nance of Jefferson ; the new school aspired 
to secure for slavery an equality of votes in 
the Senate ; and while it hinted at an or- 
ganic act that should concede to the collec- 
tive South a veto power on national legisla- 
tion, it assumed that each State separately 
had the right to revise and nullify laws of 
the United States, according to the discre- 
tion of its judgment. 


SLAVERY AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The new theory hung as a bias on the for- 
eign relations of the country ; there could be 
no recognition of Hay ti, nor even the Amer- 
ican colony of Liberia ; and the world was 
given to understand that the establishment 
of free labor in Cuba would be a reason for 
wresting that island from Spain. Territo- 
ries were annexed ; Louisiana, Florida, Tex- 
as, half of Mexico ; slavery must have its 
share in them all, and it accepted for a time 
a dividing line between the unquestioned 
domain of free labor and that in which in- 
voluntary labor was to be tolerated. A few 
years passed away, and the new school, 
strong and arrogant, demanded and re- 
cived an apology for applying the Jefferson 
proviso to Oregon. 

SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. 

The application of that proviso was inter- 
rupted for three administrations ; but justice 
moved steadily onward. In the news that the 
men of California had chosen freedom. Cal- 
houn heard the knell of parting slavery ; and 
cm his deathbed he counselled secession. 
Washington, and Jefferson, and Madison, 
had died despairing of the abolition of slav- 
ery ; Calhoun died in despair at the growth 
of freedom. His system rushed irresistibly* 
to its natural development. The death 
struggle for California was followed by a 
short truce ; but the new school of politicians 
who said that slavery was not evil, but good, 
soon sought to recover the ground they had 
lost, and confident of securing Texas, they 
demanded that the established line in the 
territories between freedom and slavery 
should be blotted out. The country, believ- 
ing iq the strength and enterprise and ex- 
pansive energy of freedom, made answer, 
though reluctantly : “ Be it so ; let there ber 
no strife between brethren ; let freedom and 
slavery compete for the territories on equal 
terms, in a fair field under an impartial ad- 
ministration ; ” and. on this theory, if on any, 
the contest might have been left to the de- 
cision of time. 

DRED SCOTT DECISION. 

The South started back in appallment 
from its victory; for it knew that a fair 
competition foreboded its defeat. But where 
could it now find an ally to save it from its 
own mistake ? What I have next to say is 
spoken with no emotion but regret. Our 
meeting to-day is, as it were, at the grave, 
in the presence of Eternity, and the truth 
must be uttered in soberness and sincerity, 
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In a great republic, as was observed more and politically wrong. The new school was 
than two thousand years ago, any attempt founded exactly upon the opposite idea ; 
to overturn the state owes its strength to aid and they resolved first to distract the demo- 
from some branch of the government. The cradc party for which the Supreme Court 
Chief Justice of the United States, without had now furnished the means, and then to 
any necessity or oocasion, volunteered to establish ji new government, with negro 
come to the rescue of the theory of slavery, slavery for its corner stone, as socially, mor- 
And from his court there lay no appeal but ally and politically right, 
to the bar of humanity and history. Against 

the Constitution, against the memory of the THE section. 

nation, against a previous decision, against As the presidential election drew on, one 
a series ot enactments, he decided that the of the old traditional parties did not make 
slave is property, that slave property is en- its appearance ; the other reeled as it sought 
titled to no less protection than any other to preserve its old position; and the candi- 
property, that the Constitution upholds it in date who most nearly represented its best 
every territory against an/ act of a local opinion, driven by patriotic zeal, roamed 
# Legislature, and even against Congress it- the country from end to end to speak for 
self ; or, as the President tersely promulgate union, eager at least to confront its enemies, 
ed the saying : “ Kansas is as much a slave yet not having hope that it would find its 
State as South Carolina or Georgia ; slav- deliverance through him. The storm rose 
ery, by virtue of the Constitution, exists in to a whirlwind ; who should allay its wrath ? 
every territory.” The municipal character The most experienced statesmen of the 
of slavery being thus taken away, and slave country had failed ; there was no hope firom 
property decreed to be 44 sacred,” the au- those who were great after the flesh ; could 
thority of the courts was invoked to intro- relief come from one whose wisdom was like 
duce it by the comity of law into States the wisdom of little children ? 
where slavery had been abolished ; and in 

one of the courts of the United States a early life of abraham Lincoln. 
judge pronounced the African slave trade The choice of America fell on a man bora 
legitimate, and numerous and powerful ad- west of the Allegh&nies, in the cabin of poor 
vocates demanded its restoration. people of Hardin county, Kentucky — Abra- 

ham Lincoln. 

taney and slaye races. Hia mother could read, but not write ; his 

Moreover, the Chief Justice, in his elabo- father could do neither ; but his parents sent 
rate opinion, announced what had never him, with an old spelling-book, to school, 
been heard from any magistrate of Greece and he learned in his childhood to do both, 
or Rome — what was unknown to civil law, When eight years old he floated down the 
and canon law, and feudal law, and common Ohio with his father on a raft which bore 
law, and constitutional law ; unknown to the family and all their possessions to the 
Jay, to Rutledge, Ellsworth and Marshall shpreof Indiana; and, child as he was, he 
— that there arc “ slave races.” The spirit gave help as they toiled through dense for- 
of evil is intensely logical. Having the au- ests to the interior of Spencer county, 
thority of this decision, five States swiftly There in the land of free labor he grew up 
followed the earlier example of a sixth, and in a log cabin, with the solemn solitude for 
opened the wav for reducing the free negro his teacher in his meditative hours. Of 
to bondage ; the migrating free negro be- Asiatic literature he knew only the Bible ; 
came a slave if he but touched the soil of a of Greek, Latin, and medieval, no more 
seventh; and an eighth, from its extent and than the translation of JEsop’s Fables; of 
soil and mineral resources, destined to in- English, John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
calculable greatness, closed its eyes on its The traditions of George Fox and William 
coming prosperity, and enacted — as by Ta- Penn passed to him dimly along the lines of 
ney’s decision it had the right to do — that two centuries through his ancestors, who 
every free black man who would live within were Quakers, 
its limits must accept the condition of slav- 
ery for himself and his posterity. HI8 education. 

Otherwise his education was altogether 

secession resolved on. American. The Declaration of Independ- 

Only one step more remained to be taken, ence was his comrwndium of political wis- 
Jefierson and the leading statesmen of his dom, the life of Washington his constant 
day held fast to the idea that the enslave- study, and something of Jefferson and Madi-- 
ment of the African was socially, morally son reached him through Henry Clay, whom 
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he honoured from boyhood. For the rest, 
from day to day, he lived the life of the 
American people ; walked in its light ; rea- 
soned with its reason, thought with its pow- 
er of thought ; felt the beatings of its mighty 
heart; and so was in every way a child of 
nature — a child of the West — a child of 
America. 


HIS PBOOBESS IK LIFE. 

At nineteen, feeling impulses of ambition 
to get on in the world, he engaged himself 
to go down the Mississippi m a flat boat, 
receiving ten dollars a month for his wages, 
and afterwards he made the trip once more. 
At twenty-one he drove his father's cattle 
as the family migrated to Illinois, and split 
rails to fence in the new homestead in the 
wild. At twenty-three he was a captain of 
volunteers in the Black Hawk war. He 
kept a shop ; he learned something of sur- 
veying ; but of English literature he added 
to Bunyan nothing but Shakespeare's plays. 
At twenty-five he was elected to the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, where he served eight 
years. At twenty-seven he was admitted 
to the bar. In 1837 he chose his home at 
Springfield, the beautiful centre of the 
richest land in the State. In 1847 he was 
a member of the national Congress, where 
he voted about forty times in favour of the 
principle of the Jefferson proviso. In 1854 
he gave his influence to elect from Illinois 
to the American Senate a democrat who 
would certainly do justice to Kansas. In 
1868, as the rival of Douglas, he went be- 
fore the people of the mighty Prairie State, 
saying: “ This Union cannot permanently 
endure, half slave and half free ; the Union 
will not be dissolved, but the house will 
cease to be divided.” And now, in 1861, 
with no experience whatever as an exec- 
utive officer, while States were madly fly- 
ing from their orbit, and wise men knew 
not where to find counsel, this descendant 
of Quakers, this pupil of Bunyan, this 
child of the great West was elected Presi- 
dent of America. 

He measured the difficulty of the duty 
that devolved on him, and was resolved to 
fulfil it. 


HE GOES TO WASHINGTON. 

As on the eleventh of February, 1861, he 
left Springfield, which for a quarter of a 
century had been his happy home, to the 
crowd of his friends and neighbours whom 
he was never more to meet, he spoke a 
solemn farewtll : “ I know not how soon I 
shall see you again. A duty has devolved 
Upon me, greater than that which has de- 


J volved upon any other man since WasBing- 
| ton. He never would have succeeded, ex- 
j cept for the aid of Divine Providence, upon 
i which he at all times relied. On the safne 
j Almighty Being I place my reliance. Pray 
that I may receive that Divine assistance, 
without which I cannot succeed, but with 
which success is certain.” To the men of 
Indiana he said : “I am but an accidental, 
temporary instrument; it is your business 
to rise up and preserve the Union and lib- 
erty.” At the capital of Ohio he said : 
“ Without a name, without a reason why I 
should have a name, there has fallen upon 
me a task such as did not rest even upon 
the Father of his country.” At various 
i places in New York, especially at Albany 
before the Legislature, which tendered him 
the united support of the great Empire 
State, he said : “ While I hold myself the 
humblest of all the individuals who have 
ever been elevated to the Presidency, I 
have a more difficult task to perform than 
any of them. I bring a true heart to the 
work. I must rely upon the people of the 
whole country for support ; and with their * 
sustaining aid even I, humble as I am, can- 
not fail to carry the ship of State safely 
through the storm.” To the Assembly of 
New Jersey, at Trenton, he explained: “ I 
shall take the ground I deem most just to 
the North, the East, the West, the South, 
and the whole country, in good temper, 
certainly with no malice to any section. I 
am devoted to peace, but it may be neces- 
sary to put the foot down firmly.” In the 
old Independence Hall of Philadelphia he 
said : “ I have never had a feeling politi- 
cally that did not spring; from the senti- f 
ments embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which gave liberty, not alone 
to the people of this country, but to the 
world in all future time. If the country 
cannot be saved without giving up that 
principle, I would rather be assassinated on 
the spot than surrender it. I have said 
nothing but what I am willing to live and 
die by. 

IN WHAT STATE HE FOUND THE 
COUNTBY. 

Travelling in the dead of night to escape 
assassination, Lincoln arrived at Washing- 
ton nine days before his inauguration. The 
outgoing President, at the opening of the 
session of Congress had still kept as the 
majority of his advisers men engaged in 
treason : had declared that in case of even 
an “imaginary” apprehension of danger 
from notions of freedom among the slaves, 

“ disunion would become inevitable.” Linr 
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coin and others bad questioned the opinion of 
Taney ; such impugning he ascribed to the 
“factious temper of the times.” The fa- 
vorite doctrine of the majority of the 
democratic party on the power of a terri- 
torial legislature over slavery he condemned 
as an attack* on “ the sacred rights of pro- 
perty.” The State Legislatures, he insist- 
ed, must repeal what he called “ their un- 
constitutional and obnoxious enactments,” 
and which, if such, were “ null and void,” 
or “ it would be impossible for any human 
^ower to save the Union 1 ” Nay 1 if these 
unimportant acts were not repealed, “ the 
injured States would be justified in revolu- 
tionary resistance to the government of the. 
Union.” Ho maintained that no State 
might secede at its sovereign will and 
pleasure ; that the Union was meant for 
perpetuity ; and that Congress might at- 
tempt to preserve, but only by conciliation ; 
that “the sword was not placed in their 
hands to preserve it by force ; ” that “the 
last desperate remedy of a despairing peo- 
ple ” would be “ an explanatory amend- 
ment recognizing the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” The 
American Union he called “ a confederacy '* 
of States, and he thought it a duty to make 
the appeal for amendment “ before any of 
these States should separate themselves 
from the Union.” The views of the Lieu- 
tenant-General, containing some patriotic 
advice, “ conceded the right of secession,” 
pronounced a quadruple rupture of the 
Union “ a smaller evil than the reuniting of 
the fragments by the sword,” and “ eschew- 
ed the idea of invading a seceded State. 
After changes in the Cabinet, the Presi- 
dent informed Congress that “ matters were 
still worse ; ” that “ the South suffered se- 
rious grievances,” which should be redress- 
ed “ in peace.” The day after this message 
the flag of the Union was fired upon from 
Fort Moultrie, and the insult was not 
revenged or noticed. Senators in Congress 
telegraphed to their constituents to seize 
the national forts, and they were not ar- 
rested. The finances of the country were 
grievously embarrassed. Its’ little army 
was not within reach — the part of it in 
Texas, with all its stores, were made over 
by its commander to the seceding insur- 
gents. One State after another voted in 
convention to go out of the Union, A 
peace Congress, so-called, met at the re- 
quest of Virginia, to concert the terms of 
capitulation for the continuance of the 
Union. Congress in both branches sought 
to devise conciliatory expedients ; the ter- 
ritories of the country were organized in a 
manner not to conflict with any pretensions 


of the South, or any decision of the Su- 
preme Court ; and, nevertheless, the seced- 
ing States formed at Montgomery a provi- 
sional government, and pursued their re- 
lentless purpose with such success that the 
Lieutenant-General feared the city of 
Washington might find itself “ included in 
a foreign country,” and proposed, among 
the options for the consideration of Lincoln, 
to bid the seceded States “ depart in peace.” 
The great republic seemed to have its em- 
blem in the vast unfinished capitol, at that 
moment surrounded by masses of stone and 
prostrate columns never yet lifted into 
their places: seemingly the monument of 
high but delusive aspirations, the confused 
wreck of inchoate magnificence, sadder 
than any ruin of Egyptian Thebes or 
Athens. 

HIB INAUGURATION. 

The fourth of March came. With in- 
stinctive wisdom the new President, speak- 
ing to the people on taking the oath of 
office, put aside every question that divided 
the country, and gained a right to univer- 
sal support, by planting himself on the 
single idea of Union. That Union he de- 
clared to be unbroken and perpetual ; and 
he announced his determination to fulfil 
“the simple dutv of taking care that the 
laws be faithfully executed in all the 
States.” Seven days later, the convention 
of confederate States unanimously adopted 
a constitution of their own ; and the new 
government was authoritatively announ- 
ced to be founded on the idea that slave- 
ry is the natural and normal condition 
of the negro race. The issue was made tp 
whether the great republic was to main- 
tain its providential place in the history of 
mankind, or a rebellion founded on negro 
slavery gain a recognition of its principle 
throughout the civilized world. To the 
disaffected Lincoln had said : “ You have 
no conflict without being yourselves the ag- 
gressors.” To fire the passions of the South- 
ern portion of the people the confederate 
government chose to become aggressors; 
and on the morning of the 12th of April 
began the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
and compelled its evacuation. 

UPRISING OF THE PEOPLE 
It is the glory of the late President that 
he had perfect faith in the perpetuity of 
the Union. Supported in advance 
Douglas, who spoke as with the voice of a 
million, he instantly called a meeting of 
Congress, and summoned the people to 
come up and repossess the forts, places and 
property which had been seized from the 
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Union. The men of the North were trained 
in schools ; industrious and frugal ; many 
of them delicately bred, their minds teem- 
ing with ideas and fertile in plans of enter- 
prise; given to the culture of the arts; 
eager in the pursuit of wealth, yet employ- 
ing wealth less for ostentation than for de- 
veloping the resources of their country; 
seeking happiness in the calm of domestic 
life ; and such lovers of peace that for gen- 
erations they have been reputed un warlike. 
Now, at the cry of their country in its dis- 
tress, they rose up with unappeasable patri- 
otism : not hirelings — the purest and of the 
best blood in the land ; sons of a pious 
ancestry, with a clear perception of duty, 
unclouded faith and fixed resolve to succeed, 
they thronged round the President to sup- 
port the wronged, the beautiful flag of the 
nation. The halls of theological semi- 
naries sent forth their young men, whose 
lips were touched with eloquence, whose 
hearts kindled with devotion to serve in the 
ranks, and make their way to command 
only as they learned the art of war. Strip- 
lings in the colleges, as well as the most 
gentle and the most studious; those of 
sweetest temper and loveliest character and 
brightest genius passed from their classes to 
the camp. The lumbermen sprang forward 
from the forest, the mechanics from their 
benches, where they had been trained by 
the exercise of political rights to share 
the life and hope of the Republic, to feel 
their responsibility to their forefathers, 
their posterity and mankind, went forth re- 
solved that their dignity as a constituent 
part of this republic should not be impaired. 
Farmers and sons of farmers left the land 
but half ploughed, the grain but half plant- 
ed, and, taking up the musket, learned to 
face without fear the presence of peril and 
the coming of death in the shocks of war, 
while their hearts were still attracted to the 
charms of their rural life, and all the tender 
affections of home. Whatever there was of 
truth and faith and public love in the com- 
mon heart broke out with one expression. 
The mighty winds blew from every quarter 
to fan the flame of the sacred and unquench- 
able fire. 

THE WAR A WORLD-WIDE WAR. 

For a time the war was thought to be 
confined to our own domestic affairs; but 
it was soon seen that it involved the desti- 
nies of mankind, and its principles and 
causes shook the politics of Europe to the 
centre, and from Lisbon to Pekin, divided 
the governments of the world. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

There was a kingdom whose people had I 


in an eminent degree attained to freedom 
of industry and the security of person and 
property. Its middle class rose to greatness. 
Out of that class sprung the noblest poets 
and philosophers, whose words built up the 
intellect of its people ; skilful navigators, 
to find out the many paths of the ocean ; 
discoverers in natural science, whose inven- 
tions guided its industry to wealth, till it 
equalled any nation of the world in letters, 
and excelled all in trade and commerce. 
But its government was become a govern- 
ment of land, and not of men ; every blade 
of grass was represented, but only a small 
minority of the people. In the transition 
from the feudal forms, the heads of the so- 
cial organization freed themselves from the 
military services which were the conditions 
of their tenure, and throwing the burden on 
the industrial classes, kept all the soil to 
themselves. Vast estates that had been 
managed by monasteries as endowments for 
religion and charity were impropriated to 
swell the wealth of courtiers and favorites ; 
and the commons, where the poor man once 
had his right of pasture, were taken away, 
and, under forms of law, enclosed distrib- 
utively within their own domains. Although 
no law forbade any inhabitant from pur- 
chasing land, the costliness of the transfer 
constituted a prohibition ; so that it was the 
rule of that country that the plough should 
not be in the hands of its owner. The 
church was rested on a contradiction, 
claiming to be an embodiment of absolute 
truth, and yet was a creature of the statute 
book. 

HER SENTIMENTS. 

The progress of time increased the terri- 
ble contrast between wealth and poverty ; 
in their years of strength, the laboring peo- 
ple, cut off from all share in governing the 
State, derived a scanty support from the 
severest toil, and had no hope for old age 
but in public charity or death. A grasping 
ambition had dotted the world with military 
posts, kept watch over our borders on the 
northeast, at the Bermudas, in the West 
Indies, held the gates of the Pacific, of the 
Southern and of the Indian* Ocean, hover- 
ed on our northwest at Vancouver, held the 
whole of the newest continent, and the en- 
trances to the old Mediterranean and Red 
Sea ; and garrisoned forts all the way from 
Madras to China. That aristocracy had 
gazed with terror on the growth of a com- 
monwealth where freeholds existed by the 
million, and religion was not in bondage to 
the state ; and now they could not repress 
their joy at its perils. They had not one 
word of sympathy for the kind-hearted 
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r r man’s son whom America had chosen 
her chief ; they jeered at his large hands, 
and long feet, and ungainly stature ; and 
the British secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs made haste to send word through the 
palaces of Europe that the great republic 
was in its agony, that the republic was no 
more, that a head stone was all that remain- 
ed due by the law of nations to “ the late 
Union.” But it is written : “ Let the dead 
bury their dead ; ” they may not bury the 
living. Let the dead bury their dead ; let 
a bill of reform remove the worn-out gov- 
ernment of a class, and infuse new life into 
the British constitution by confiding right- 
ful power to the people. 

HER POLICY. 

But while the vitality of America is inde- 
structible, the British government hurried 
to do what never before had been done by 
Christian powers, what was in direct con- 
flict with its own exposition of public law in 
the time of our struggle for independence. 
Though the insurgent States had not a ship 
in an open harbor, it invested them witn 
all the rights of a belligerent, even on the 
ocean; and this, too, when the rebellion 
was not only directed against the gentlest 
and most beneficent government on earth, 
without a shadow of justifiable cause, but 
when the rebellion was directed against hu- 
man nature itself for the perpetual enslave- 
ment of a race. And the effect of this re- 
cognition was that acts in themselves pirati- 
cal found shelter in British courts of law. 
The resources of British capitalists, their 
workshops, their armories, their private ar- 
senals, their shipyards, were in league with 
the insurgents, and every British harbor in 
the wide world became a safe port for British 
ships, manned by British sailors, and armed 
with British guns, to prey on our peaceful 
commerce ; even on our ships coming from 
British ports, freighted with British pro- 
ducts, or that had carried gifts of grain to 
the English poor. The prime minister in 
the House of Commons, sustained by cheers, 
scoffed at the thought that their laws could 
be amended at our request, so as to pre- 
serve real neutrality ; and to remonstrances 
now owned to have been just, their secreta- 
answered that they could not change 
eir laws ad infinitum . 

.RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 

The people of America then wished, as 
they always have wished, as they still wish, 
friendly relations with England ; and no 
man in Europe or America can desire it 
more strongly than I. This country has al- 
ways yearned for good relations with Eng- 


land. Thrice only in all its history has that 
yearning been fairly met; in the days of 
Hampden and Cromwell, again in the first 
ministry of the elder Pitt, and once again in 
the ministry of Shelburne. Not that there 
have not at all times been just men among 
the peers of Britain — like Halifax in the 
days of James the Second, or a Granville, an 
Argyll, or a Houghton in ours ; and we can- 
not be indifferent to a country that produces 
statesmen like Cobden and Bright ; but the 
best bower anchor of peace was the working 
class of England, who suffered most from 
our civil war, but who, while they broke 
their diminished bread in sorrow, always en- 
couraged us to persevere. 

| FRANCE AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

The act of recognizing the rebel belliger- 
ents was concerted with France ; France, so 
beloved in America, on which she had con- 
ferred the greatest benefits that one people 
ever conferred on another; France, which 
stands foremost on the continent of Europe 
for the solidity of her culture, as well as for 
the bravery and generous impulses of her 
sons ; France, which for centuries had been 
moving steadily in its own way towards in- 
tellectual and political freedom. The poli- 
cy regarding further colonization of Ameri- 
ca by European powers, known commonly 
as the doctrine of Monroe, had its origin in 
France ; and if it takes ai ly man’s name, 
should bear the name of Turgot It was 
adopted by Louis the Sixteenth, in the cabi- 
net of which Vergennes was the most im- 
portant member. It is emphatically the poli- 
cy of France ; to which, with transient de- 
viations, the Bourbons,- the First Napoleon, 
the House of Orleans have ever adhered. 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND, MEXICO. 

The late President was perpetually har- 
assed by rumors that the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third desired formally to recognize the 
States in rebellion as an independent power, 
and that England held him back by her re- 
luctance, or France by her traditions of 
freedom, or he himself by his own better 

» meut and clear perception of events. 

the republic of Mexico, on our borders, 
was, like ourselves, distracted by a rebellion, 
and from a similar cause. The monarchy 
of England had fastened upon us slavery 
which did not disappear with independence ; 
in like manner, the ecclesiastical policy es- 
tablished by the Spanish council of the In- 
dies, in the days of Charles the Fifth and 
Philip the Second, retained its vigor in the 
Mexican Republic. The fifty yeare of civil 
war under which she had languished was 
I due to the bigoted system which was the 
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legacy of monarchy, just as here the inheri- 
tance of slavery kept alive political strife, 
and culminated in civil war. As with us 
there could be no quiet but through the end 
of slavery, so in Mexico there could be no 
prosperity until the crushing tyranny of in- 
tolerance should cease. The party of slav- 
ery in the United States sent their emissa- 
ries to Europe to solicit aid ; and so did the 
party of the churdh in Mexico, as organized 
by the old Spanish council ol the Indies, 
but with a different result. Just as the re- 


publican party had made an end of the re- 
bellion, and was establishing the best gov- 
ernment ever known in that region, and giv- 
ing promise to the nation of order, peace, 
and prosperity, word was brought us, m the 
moment of our deepest affliction, that the 
French emperor, moved by a desire to erect 
in North America a buttress for Imperial- 
ism, would transform the republic of Mexico 
into a secundo-geniture for the house of 
Hapsburgh. America might complain ; she 
could not then interpose, and delay seemed 
justifiable. It was seen that Mexico could 
not, with aM its wealth of land, compete in 
cereal products with our northwest, nor, in 
tropical products, with Cuba ; por could it, 
under a disputed dynasty, attract capital, or 
create public works, or develop mines, or 
borrow money ; so that the imperial system 
of Mexico, which was forced at once to rec- 
ognize the wisdom of the policy of the repub- 
lic by adopting it, could prove only an un- 
rcmunerating drain on the French treasury 
for the support of an Austrian adventurer. 


THE PERPETUITY OP REPUBLICAN INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

Meantime, a new series of momentous 
questions grows up, and forces themselves 
on the consideration of the thoughtful. Re- 
publicanism has learned how to introduce 
into its constitution every element of order, 
as well as every element of freedom ; but 
thus far the continuity of its government has 
seemed to depend on the continuity of elec- 
tions. It is now to be considered now per- 
petuity is to be secured against foreign oc- 
cupation. The successor of Charles the 
First of England dated his rei^n from the 
death of his father; the Bourbons, coming 
back after a long series of revolutions, 
claimed that the Louis who became king was 
the eighteenth of that name. The present 
emperor of the French, disdaining a title 
from election alone, is called the third of his 
name. Shall a republic have less power of 
continuance when invading armies prevent 
a peaceful resort to the ballot box ? What 
force shall it attach to intervening legisla- 
tion ? What validity to debts contracted 


I 


for its overthrow? These momentous 
questions are by the invasion of Mexico 
thrown up for solution. A free State once 
truly constituted should be as undying as its 
people; the republic of Mexico must rise 
again. 


THE POPE OF ROME AND THE REBELLION’. 

It was the condition of affairs in Mexico 
that involved the Pope of Rome in our dif- 
ficulties so far that he alone among temporal 
sovereigns recognized the chief of the Con- 
federate States as a president, and his sup- 
porters as a people ; and in letters to two 
great prelates of the Catholic Church in the 
United States gave counsels for peace at a 
time when peace meant the victory' of se- 
cession. Yet events move as they are or- 
dered. The blessing of the Pope at Rome 
on the head of Duke Maximilian could not 


revive in the nineteenth century the eccle- 
siastical policy of the sixteenth ; and the re- 
sult is only a new proof that there can be no 
prosperity in the State without religious 


. THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 

When it came home to the consciousness 
of the Americans that the war which they 
were waging was a war for the liberty of all 
the nations of the world, for freedom itself, 
they thanked God for the severity of the 
trial to which he put their sincerity, and 
nerved themselves for their duty with an 
inexorable will. The President was led 
along by the greatness of their self-sacrifi- 
cing example; and as a child, in a dark 
night on a rugged way, catches hold of the 
hand of its father for guidance and support, 
he clung fast to the hand of the people, and 
moved calmly through the gloom. While 
the statesmanship of Europe was scoffing 
at the hopeless vanity of their efforts, they 
put forth such miracles of energy as the 
history of the world had never known. 
The navy of the United States drawing into 
the public service the willing militia of the 
seas, doubled its tonnage in eight months, 
and established an actual blockade from 
Cape Hatteras to the Rio Grande. In the 
course of the war it was increased five fold 
in men and in tonnage, while the inventive 
genius of the country devised more effec- 
tive kinds of ordnance, and new forms of 
naval architecture in wood and iron. There 
went into the field, for various terms of 
service, about two million men ; and in 
March last the men in service exceeded a 
million ; that is to say, one of every two 
able-bodied men took some part in the war; 
and at one time every fourth able-bodied 
man was in the field, in one single month, 
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one hundred and sixty-five thousand were 
recruited into service. Once, within four 
weeks, Ohio organized and placed in the 
field, forty-two regiments of infantry — 
nearly thirty-six tnouand men; and Ohio 
was like other States in the east and in the 
west. The well-mounted cavalry numbered 
eighty-four thousand ; of horses there were 
bought, first and last, two thirds of a mil- 
lion. In the movements of troops science 
eame in aid of patriotism ; so that, to choose 
a single instance out of many, an army 
twenty-three thousand strong, with its ar- 
tillery, trains, baggage and animals, were 
moved by rail from the Potomac to the Ten- 
nessee, twelve hundred miles in seven days. 
In the long marches, wonders of military 
construction bridged the rivers ; and where- 
ever an army halted, ample supplies await- 
ed them at their ever changing base. The 
vile thought that life is the greatest of 
blessings did not rise up. In six hundred 
and twenty-five battles, and severe skir- 
mishes blood flowed like water. It streamed 
over the grassy plains ; it stained the rocks ; 
the undergrowth of the forest was red 
with it; and the armies marched on with 
majestic courage from one conflict to andth- 
er, knowing that they were fighting for God 
and liberty. The organization of the medi- 
cal department met its infinitely multiplied 
duties with exactness and despatch. At the 
news of a battle, the best surgeons of our 
cities hastened to the field, to offer the 
zealous aid of the greatest experience and 
skill The gentlest and most refined of 
women left homes of luxury and, ease to 
build hospital tents near the armies, and 
serve as nurses to the sick and dying. Be- 
sides the large supply of religious teachers 
by the public, the congregations spared to 
their brothers in the field the ablest minis- 
ters. The Christian Commission, which 
expended five and a half millions, sent four 
thousand clergymen chosen out of the best, 
to keep unsoiled the religious character of 
the men, and made gifts of clothes and food 
and medicine. The organization of private 
charity assumed unheard of dimensions. 
The Sanitary Commission, which had seven 
thousand societies, distributed, under the 
direction of an unpaid board, spontaneous 
contributions to the amount of fifteen mil- 
lions, in supplies or money — a million and 
a half in money from California alone — 
and dotted the scene of war from Paducah 
to Port Royal, from Belle Plain, Virginia, 
to Browsnville, Texas, with homes and 
lodges. 

THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 

The country had for its allies the River 
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Mississippi, which would not be divided, 
and the range of mountains which car- 
ried the stronghold of the free through 
Western Virginia and Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee to the highlands of Alabama. But 
it invoked the stiu higher power of immor- 
tal justice. In ancient Greece, where ser- 
vitude was the universal custom, it was 
held that if a child were to strike its parent, 
the slave should defend the parent, and by 
that act recover his freedom. After vain 
resistance, Lincoln, who had tried to solve 
the question by gradual emancipation, by 
colonization, and by compensation, at last 
saw that slavery must be abolished, or the 
Republic must die; and on the 1st day of 
January, 1863, he wrote liberty on the ban- 
ners of the armies. When this proclama- 
tion, which struck the fetters from three 
millions of slaves reached Europe, Lord 
Russell, a countryman of Milton and Wil- 
berforce, eagerly put himself forward to 
speak of it in the name of mankind, saying : 
44 It is of a very strange nature ; ” “ a meas- 
ure of war of a very questionable kind ; ” 
an 44 act of vengeance on the slaVe owner,” 
that does no more than 44 profess to emanci- 
pate slaves where the United States author- 
ities cannot make emancipation a reality.” 
Now there was no part of the country em- 
braced in the proclamation where the United 
States could not and did not make emanci- 
pation a reality. Those who saw Lincoln 
most frequently had never before heard 
him speak with bitterness of any human 
being ; but he did not conceal how keenly 
he Mt that he had been wronged by Lord 
t Russell. And he wrote, in reply to another 
caviller : 44 The emancipation policy, and 

the use of colored troops, were the greatest 
blows yet dealt to the rebellion. The job was 
a great national one ; and let none be slight- 
ed who bore an honorable part in it. I hope 
peace will come soon, and come to stay ; 
then there will be some black men who can 
remember that they have helped mankind 
to this great consummation.” 

RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

The proclamation accomplished its end, 
for, during the war, our armies came into 
military possession of every State in rebel- 
lion. Then, too, was called forth the 
new power that comes from the simultane- 
ous diffusion of thought and feeling among 
the nations of mankind. The mysterious 
sympathy of the millions throughout the 
world was given spontaneously. The best 
writers of Europe waked the conscience 
of the thoughtful, till the intelligent moral 
sentiment of the Old World was drawn 
to the side of the unlettered statesman 
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of the West. Russia, whose emperor had 
just accomplished one of the grandest acts 
in the course of time by raising twenty mil- 
lions of bondmen into* freeholders, and thus 
assuring the growth and culture of a Rus- 
sian people, remained our unwavering 
friend. From the oldest abode of civiliza- 
tion, which gave the first example of an im- 
perial government wjth equality among the 
people, Prince Kung, the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, remembered the saying 
of Confucius, that we should not do to 
others what we would not that others should 
do to us, and in the name of the Emperor 
of China closed its port9 against the war 
ships and privateers of “ the seditious.” 

CONTINUANCE of the war. 

The war continued, with all the peoples 
of the world for anxious spectators. Its 
cares weighed heavily on Lincoln, and his 
face was ploughed with the furrows of 
thought ana sadness. With malice towards 
none, free from the spirit of revenge, victo- 
ry made him importunate for peace; and 
his enemies never doubted his word, or 
despaired of his abounding clemency. He 
longed to utter pardon as the word for all, 
but not unless the freedom of the negro 
should be assured. The grand battles of 
Mill Spring which gave us Nashville, of 
Fort Donelson, Malvern Hill, Antietam, 
Gettysburg, the Wilderness of Virginia, 
Winchester, Nashville, the capture of New 
Orleans, Vicksburg, Mobile, Fort Fisher, 
the march from Atlanta and the capture of 
Savannah and Charleston, all foretold the 
issue. Still more, the self-regeneration of 
Missouri, the heart of the continent ; of Ma- 
ryland, whose sons never heard the mid- 
night bell chime so sweetly as when they 
rang out to earth and heaven that, by the 
voice of her own people, she took her place 
among the free ; of Tennessee, which passed 
through fire and blood, through sorrows and 
the shadow of death, to work out her own 
deliverance, and by the faithfulness of her 
own sons to renew her youth like the eagle 
— proved that victory was deserved and 
would be worth all that it cost. If words 
of mercy uttered as they were by Lincoln 
on the waters of Virginia, were defiantly 
repelled, the armies of the country, moving 
with one will, went as the arrow to its 
mark, and without a feeling of revenge 
struck a deathblow at rebellion. 

LINCOLN’S ASSASSINATION. 

Where, in the history of nations, had a 
Chief Magistrate possessed more sources of 
consolation and joy, than Lincoln? His 
countrymen had shown their love by chooe- 


inghim to a second term of service. The 
raging war that had divided the countiy 
had lulled; and private grief was hushed 
by the grandeur of its results. The nation 
had its new birth of freedom, soon to be 
secured forever by an amendment of the 
Constitution. His persistent gentleness had 
conquered for him a kindlier feeling on the 
part of the South. His scoffers amoDg the' 
grandees of Europe began to do him honor. 
The laboring classes every where saw in his 
advancement their own. All peoples sent 
him their benedictions. And at the mo- 
ment of the height Of his fame, to which his 
humility and modesty added charms, he fell 
by the hand of the assassin ;* and the only 
triumph awarded him was the march to the 
grave. 

THE -GREATNESS OF MAN. 

This is no time to say that human glory 
is but dust and ashes, that we mortals are 
no more than shadows in pursuit of shadows. 
How mean a thing were man, if there were 
not that within him which is higher than 
himself— if he could not master the illu- 
sions of sense, and discern the connections 
of events by a superior light which comes 
from God. He so shares the divine impul- 
ses that he has power to subject interested 
passions to love of country, and personal 
ambition to the ennoblement of man. Not 
in vain has Lincoln lived, for he has helped 
to make this Republic an example of jus- 
tice, with no caste but the caste of humani- 
ty. . The heroes who led our armies and 
ships into battle — Lyon, McPherson, Rey- 
nolds, Sedgwick, Wadsworth, Foote, Ward, 
with their compeers — and fell in the ser- 
vice, did not die in vain ; they and the my- 
riads of nameless martyrs, and he, the chief 
martyr, died willingly 41 that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth.” 


THE JU8T DIED FOB THE UNJU8T. 

The assassination of Lincoln, who was so 
free from malice, has from some mysterious 
influence struck the country with solemn 
awe, and hushed, instead oi exciting, the 
passion for revenge. It seemed as if the 
just had died for the unjust. When I think 
of the friends I have lost in this war — and 
every one who hears me has, like myself 
lost those whom he most loved — there is 
no consolation to be derived from victims on 
the scaffold, or from any thing but the es- 
tablished union of the regenerated nation. 

CHARACTER OF LINCOLN. 

In his character Lincoln was through and 
through an American. He is the first na- 
I live of the region west of the Alleghanies to 
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attain to the highest station ; and how hap- 
py it is that the man who was brought for- 
ward as the natural outgrowth and hilt 
fruits of that region should have been of un- 
blemished purity in private life, a good son, 
a kind husband, a most affectionate father, 
and, as a man, so gentle to alL As to in- 
tegrity, Douglas, his rival, said of him, “ Lin- 
coln is the honestest man I ever knew.” 

The habits of his mind were those of 
meditation and inward thought, rather than 
of action. He excelled in logical statement, 
more than in executive ability. He rea- 
soned clearly, his reflective judgment was 
good, and his purposes were fixed; but 
like the Hamlet of his only poet, his will 
was tardy in action, and for this reason, and 
not from humility or tenderness of feeling, 
he sometimes deplored that the duty which 
devolved on him had not fallen to the lot of 
another. He was skilful in analysis, dis- 
cerned with precision the central idea on 
which a question turned, and knew how to 
disengage it and present it by itself in a few 
homely, strong old English words that would 
be intelligible to all. He delighted to ex- 
press his opinions by apothegm, illustrate 
them by a parable, or drive them home by a 
story. 

Lincoln gained a name by discussing 
questions which, of all others, most easily 
led to fanaticism ; but he was never carried 
away by enthusiastic zeal, never indulged 
in extravagant language, never hurried to 
support extreme measures, never allowed 
himself to be controlled by sudden impulses. 
During the progress of the election at which 
he was chosen President, he expressed no 
opinion that, went beyond the Jefferson 
proviso of 1784. Like Jefferson and Lafa- 
yette, he had faith in the intuitions of the 
people, and read those intuitions with rare 
sagacity. He knew how to bide his time, 
and was less apt to be in advance of public 
opinion than to lag behind. He never 
sought to electrify the public by taking 
an advanced position with a banner of 
opinion ; but rather studied to move for- 
ward compactly, exposing no detachment 
in front or rear ; so that the course of his 
administration might have been explained 
as the calculating policy of a shrewd and 
watchful politician, had there not been seen 
behind it a fixedness of principle which 
from the first determined his purpose and 
grew more intense with every year, consum- 
ing his life by its energy. Yet his sensibili- 
ties were not acute, he had no vividness of 
imagination to picture to his mind the hor- 
rors of the battle-field or the sufferings in 
hospitals ; his conscience was more tender 
than his feelings. 


Lincoln was one of the most unassuming 
of men. In time of success, he gave credit 
for it to those whom he employed, to the 
people, and to the providence of God. He 
aid not know what ostentation is ; when he 
became President he was rather saddened 
than elated, and his conduct and manners 
showed more than ever his belief that all 
men are born equal. He was no respecter 
of persons ; and neither rank, nor reputa- 
tion, nor services overawed him. In judg- 
ing of character he failed in discrimination, 
and his appointments were sometimes bad; 
but he readily deferred to public opinion, 
and in appointing the head ot the armies he 
followed the manifest preference of Con- 
gress. 

A good President will secure unity to his 
administration by his own supervision of 
the various departments. Lincoln, who ac- 
cepted advice readily, was never governed 
by any member of Ins Cabinet, and could 
not be moved from a purpose deliberately 
formed ; but his supervision of affairs was 
unsteady and incomplete ; and sometimes, 
by a sudden interference transcending the 
i usual forms, he rather confused than ad- 
vanced the public business. If he ever 
failed in the scrupulous regard due to the 
relative rights of Congress, it was so evi- 
dently without design that no conflict 
could ensue, or evil precedent be estab- 
lished. Truth he would receive from any 
one ; but, when impressed by others, he did 
not use their opinions till by reflection he 
had made them thoroughly his own. 

It was the nature of Lincoln to forgive. 
When hostilities ceased, he who had al- 
ways sent forth the flag with every one of its 
stars in the field, was eager to receive back 
his returning countrymen, and meditated 
“ some new announcement to the South.” 
The amendment of the Constitution abolish- 
ing slavery had his most earnest and un- 
wearied support. During the rage of war 
we get a glimpse into his soul from his 
rivately suggesting to Louisiana that “ in 
efining the franchise some of the colored 
people might be let in,” saying : “ They 
would probably help, in some trying time 
to come, to keep the jewel of liberty in the 
family of freedom.” In 1857 he avowed 
himself “ not in favor of” what he improp- 
erly called “ negro citizenship : ” for the 
Constitution discriminates between citizens 
and electors. Three days before his death 
he declared his preference that “ the elect- 
ive franchise were now conferred on the 
very intelligent of the colored men and on 
those of them who served our cause as 


| soldiers ; ” but he wished it done by the 
I States themselves, and he never harbored 
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the thought of exacting it from a new gov- 
ernment as a condition of its recognition. 

The last day of his life beamed with sun- 
shine, as he sent by the speaker of this 
House his friendly greetings to the men 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
cific slope ; as he contemplated the return 
of hundreds of thousands of soldiers to fruit- 
ful industry; as he welcomed in advance 
hundreds of thousands of emigrants from 
Europe; as his eye kindled with enthusi- 
asm at the coming wealth of the nation. 
And so, with these thoughts for his country, 
he was removed from the toils and temp- 
tations of this life and was at peace. 

PALMERSTON AND LINCOLN. 

Hardly had the late President been con- 
signed to the grave, when the Prime Minis- 
ter of England died, full of years and hon- 
ours. Palmerston traced his lineage to the 
time of the conqueror : Lincoln went back 
only to his grandfather. Palmerston re- 
ceived bis education from the best scholars 
of Harrow, Edinburgh, and Cambridge; 
Lincoln’s early teachers were the silent 
forest, the prairie, the river, and the Btars. 
Palmerston was in, public life for sixty 
years ; Lincoln for but a tenth of that time. 
Palmerston was a skilful guide of an estab- 
lished aristocracy ; Lincoln a leader or rather 
a companion of the people. Palmerston 
was exclusively an Englishman, and made 
his boast in the House of Commons that the 
interest of England was his Shibboleth ; 
Lincoln thought always of mankind as well 
as his own country, and served human na- 
ture itself. Palmerston from his narrowness 
as an Englishman did not $ndear his coun- 
try to any one court or to any one people, 
but rather caused uneasiness and dislike; 
Lincoln left America more beloved than 
ever by all the peoples of Europe. Palm- 
erston was self-possessed and adroit in 
reconciling the conflicting claims of the fac- 
tions of the aristocracy ; Lincoln, frank and 
ingenuous, knew how to poise himself on the 
conflicting opinions of the people. Palm- 
erston was capable of insolence towards the 
weak, quick to the •sense of honour, not 
heedful of right ; Lincoln rejected counsel 
given only as a matter of policy, and was i 
not capable of being wilfully uniu9t. Palm- 
erston, essentially superficial, delighted in i 
banter, and knew how to divert grave op* ! 
position by playful levity. Lincoln was a 
man of infinite jest on his lips, with saddest 
earnestness at his heart. Palmerston was a 
fair representative of the aristocratic lib- 
erality of the day, choosing for his tribunal, 
not the conscience of humanity, but the 
House of Commons ; Lincoln took to heart 


the eternal truths of liberty, obeyed them 
as the commands of Providence, and accept- 
ed the human race as the iudge of his fidel- 
ity. Palmerston did nothing that will en- 
dure ; his great achievement, the separation 
of Belgium, placed that little kingdom 
where it must gravitate to France ; Lincoln 
finished a work which all time cannot over- 
throw. Palmerston is a shining example of 
the ablest of a cultivated aristocracy ; Lin- 
coln shows the genuine fruits of institutions 
where the laboring man shares and assists to 
form the grea£ ideas and designs of his 
country. Palmerston was buried in West- 
minster Abbey by the order of his Queen, 
and was followed by the British aristocracy 
to his grave, which after a few years will 
hardly be noticed by the side of the graves 
of Fox and Chatham ; Lincoln was followed 
by the sorrow df his country across the con- 
tinent to his resting-plac6 in the heart of 
the Mississippi valley, to be remembered 
through all time by his countrymen, and by 
all the peoples of the world. 

CONCLUSION. 

As the sum of all, the hand of Lincoln 
raised the flag ; the American people was 
the hero of the war; and therefore the re- 
sult is -a new era of republicanism. The dis- 
turbances in the country grew not out of any- 
thing republican, but out of slavery, which is 
a part of the system of hereditary wrong, 
and the expulsion of this domestic anomaly 
opens to the renovated nation a career of 
unthought of dignity and glory. Hence- 
forth our country has a moral unity as the 
land of free labour. The party for slavery 
and the party against slavery are no more, 
and are merged in the party of Union and 
freedom. The States which would have left 
us are not brought back as conquered States, 
for then we should hold them only so long 
as that conquest could be maintained ; they 
come to their rightful place under the Consti- 
tution as original, necessary and inseparable 
members of the State. We build monu- 
ments to the dead, but no monuments of 
victory. We respect the example of the 
Romans, who never, even in conquered 
lands, raised emblems of triunlph. . And 
our generals are not to be classed in the 
herd of vulgar conquerors, but are of the 
school of Timoleon and William of Orange 
and Washington. . They have . used the 
sword only to give peace to their country 
and restore her to her place in the great 
assembly of the nations. Our meeting 
closes in hope, now that a people begins to 
live according to the laws of reason, and re- 
publicanism is intrenched in a continent. 
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To the Editor of the Living Age . 

I think thou wilt agree with me that the 
following poem is worthy of a place in thy 
miscellany. Its author, as the lines indicate, 
is both blind and deaf, and I know not where 
to look for a more pathetic, or, with the ex- 
ception of Milton’s sonnets and Samson 
Agonists, a more sublime description of the 
double solitude of night and silence. 

j. o. w. 


DARKNESS AND SILENCE. 

** Silence and darkness, solemn sisters, twins 
From ancient night, who nurse the growing 
thought 

To reason, and on reason bnlld resolve, 

(That column of true majesty in man,) 

Assist me; I will thank you in the grave ; 

The grave your kingdom ; there this frame shall 
fall 

A victim sacred to your dreary shrine.” 

Young’s Night Thoughts. 


Winding along the dream-lit shadowy plain, 
Like ghosts of hope and youth and bloom, 
Year after year, all beautiful and bright, 

In phantom silence stealing on my sight, 
Comes gliding, gliding from the tomb ; 

And, trooping by, their Tines of fading light 
Remind of youth’s decay and beauty’s blight, 
Till, like spent meteors shimmering through 
the night, 

The vision melts in closing gloom. 

Another day, in sable vesture clad, 

All drear with new-blown pleasures blighted. 
Comes blindly groping through the twilight 
sad, 

Like one in moonless mists benighted. 

Oh, day unhappy ! could oblivion roll • 
Its leaden billows o’er my shrinking soul, 
Living or dying I’d ne’er forget ! 

For life bereft of light no memory needs 
To tell of night that ne’er to morning leads, 

Or day that is for ever set. 


I. 

Where is the harp that once with dirges 
thrilled, 

But now is hushed in leaden slumbers, 

Save when the withered hand old *age hath 
chilled 

Sweeps o’er its chords in broken numbers ? 
It hangs in halls where shapes of sorrow dwell, 
Where echoless silence tolls the muffled knell 
Of dead delights and fleeting years. 

Go, bring it me, sweet friend ; and, ore we part, 
A tale I’ll weave so sad ’twill wring thy heart 
Of all its pity, all its tears. 

As fitful shadows round me gather fast. 

And solemn watch my thoughts are holding, 
Dear Memory comes, lone hermit of the past, 
The rising 'morn of life unfolding. 

Now fade from view all living joy and strife ; 
Time past is now my present, death my life ; 

All that exists is obsolete ; 

While o’er my soul there steals the pensive 
glow 

Of sainted joys that young years only know ; 
And past scenes looming dimly rise, and throw 
Their lengthening shadows at my feet. 

I see a morn domed in by 6unny skies ; 

The dew is on its budding pleasures ; 

The fresh warm light all gladsome on it lies ; 
And to it from this dark my pent soul flies, 

As misers nightly to their treasures. 

With airy pace in one long glittering train, 


From yonder sky the noonward 6un was torn, 
Ere day dawn’s rosy hue had fled ; 

A midnight blotted out my spreading morn. 
Ere childhood’s dewy joys had vanished. 

No slow-paced evening ushered in the night; 
Like a spangled web, the heavens were swept 
from sight ; 

The mild moon fled and never waned, 

And all of earth that’s beautiful and fair 
Became as shadows in the empty air : 

A boundless, blackened blank remained. 


I heard the gates of Night with sullen jar 
Close on the smiling Day for ever ; 

Hope from my sky dropped like a falling star, 
Again to reach her zenith never. 

For she, blithe offspring of the jocund Day, 
Was loath to enter with obtrusive ray, 

Where Night, swart goddess, held unsocial 
sway ; 

And things of beauty, grace, and bloom, 

And fair-formed joys that once around me 
danced, 

Bewildered grew where sunbeams never glanced, 
And lost their way in that thick gloom. 


Pensylla, o’er me many sunless years 
Or faithless hopes and soul-benumbing fears 
Have flown, since last a beam of Heaven, 

The coming-on of morn mid smiles and tears, 
The soft descent of dreamy even ; 

Or sight of woods and meads in green arrayed. 
Valley or hill or stream or dewy glade, 
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Or vernal sunshine or autumnal shade, 

Or winter’s gloom or summer’s blaze; 

Or bird or beast or oreeper of the sod, 

Or all those works that trophy man’s abode, 

Or him divine the image of his God, 

Answered my failing gaze. 

Look, gentle guide, thou seest the impatient 
Sun 

TY>rth sending far his ambient glory, 

O’er laughing fields and frowning mountains 
dun, 

O’er glancing streams and woodlands hoary. 
' In orient clouds is steeped his amber hair ; 

His beams, far-slanting through the flaming air, 
Bid Earth, with all her hymning sounds, de- 
clare 

The praise of everlasting light. 

On my bared head I feel his pitying ray ; 

He gentl v shines on my benighted way ; 

But ah, rensylla, he brings me no day, — 

Nor yet his setting, deeper night. 

O thou that vcil’st the dread eternal throne, 
And dost of him in sense remind me ! 

From me, O Light of Heaven ! why hast thou 
flown, 

To these dark shades why hast resigned me ? 
On pinions of surpassing beauty borne, 

When Nature hails the glad ascent of morn, 

In thine unsullied loveliness 
Thou comest ; but to my darkened eyes in vain : 
My night, e’en in the noon of thy domain, 
Yields not to thee ; for joy of thine again 
Can ne’er my day less being bless. 


n. 

% 

Next Silence, fit companion of the night, 

In dismal nought my being steeping, 

Like the felt presence of an unseen sprite, 

With muffled tread comes creeping, creep- 
ing. 

Before me close her smothering curtain swings, 
And o’er my life a shadeless shadow flings, 
Descending pitilessly slow, 

To shroud this last sweet glimpse of earth and 
man, 

And trammel me within the narrow span, 

An arm’s length here below. 

Oh, whither shall I fly this stroke to shun ! 

Where turn me this side death and heaven ! 
Almost I would my course on earth were run, 
And all to uight and silence given ! 

I turn to man. Can he but bless and mourn ? 
Like me he’s helpless ; and, like bubbles borne, 
We to a common haven float. 

To Him, the All-seeing and All-hearing One, 
Behold, I turn. More hid than he there’s 
none, 

More silent none, none more remote. 

Alas, Pensvlla, stay that pious tear ! 

Now, hither come, I fain thy voice would hear. 

Like music when the soul is dreaming, 

Like music dropping from a far-off sphere. 


Like music heard when the close of life is near. 
It faintly comes, — a spirit’s seeming. 

The sounds that once delighting round me 
stole. 

Lifting to heaven in silent praise my soul ; 

The rush of winds and waves, the thunder’s 
roll, 

The steed’s proud neigh, the lamb’s meek 
plaint, 

The insect’s hum, the vesper hymn of birds. 

The rural harmony of flocks and herds, 

The sounds of mirth, and man’s inspiring 
words, — 

Come to me fainter, yet more faint. 

Was my poor sonl to God’s great works so dull 
That they from her must hide for ever ? 

Is earth too bright, too fair, too beautiful. 

For me ingrate, that we must sever ? 

By blossom -seen ted gales that round me blow. 
By vernal showers, the sun’s impassioned glow. 
And smell of woods and meads, alone I know 
Of Spring’s approach and summer’s bloom ; 
And by the pure air void of odors sweet, 

By noontide beams low slanting without heat, 
By rude winds, yielding snows, and hazardous 
sleet, 

Of autumn’s blight and winter’s gloom. 

As at the entrance of a yawning cave 
I shrink ; so still i9 all and sombre : 

This death of sense makes life a breathing 
grave, 

A vital death, a waking slumber. . 

Yet must I yield. Though fled for e’er the 
light, 

Though utter silence bring me double night. 
Though to my insulated mind 
Knowledge no more her precious leaves unfold. 
And cheering face of man I ne’er behold, 

Yet must submit, must be resigned. 


UL 

Thou sad, blind Milton, solemn son of night. 
Great exile once from day’s dominion bright. 
Though from thine eyes earth’s beauteous form 
was veiled, 

And thickening shadows round thee blindly 
sailed, 

Yet thou, in lone effulgence beaming, 

From that proud height unsealed by mortal 
man, 

As with an angel’s ken at will didst scan 

Wide heaven in solid glorv gleaming. 

When seraph harps with loud hosannas thrilled. 
And Eden with descending echoes tilled, 

Or at Jehovah’s voice were sweetly stilled ; 

When env^r peace celestial marred, 

And on swift wings the embattled hosts of 
heaven 

With untried arms to unwonted war were 
driven, 

When with that fell the empyreal walls were 
riven, 

Which hell to its black welkin jarred ; 

And when in ether God from chaos hurled 
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The wondrous fabric of a new-born world, 
And yon star-spangled firmament unfurled, 
E'en then thou wert, O mighty bard I 

O'er earth thy numbers shall not cease to roll 
Till man to lire, who to them hearkened ; 
Thy fame no less immortal than thy soul, 
Shall shine when yon proud sun is darkened, 
Methinks I see thee now, O bard divine ! 
Where ripen no fair joys that are not thine, 
And God’s full love delights on thee to shine. 

Still by the heavenly muses fired. 

And in obedience swift to high command, 

Thou sweep’st the sacred lyre with matchless 
hand, 

While seraphs in mute rapture round thee 
stand, 

As one by God alone inspired. 

And thou Beethoven wizard king of sound, 
Once exiled from thy realms, but not dis- 
crowned. 

Assist me ; for my spirit, thrilling 
With thy surpassing harmony, is mute, 

As when the echoes of a dreaming lute 
With music weird the ear is filling. 

When Silence clasped thee in her dismal spell. 
And earth-born Music sang her sad farewell, 
Thy mighty genius, as in scorn, 

Arose in silent majesty to dwell, 

Where from harmonious spheres thou heardst 
to swell I 

Sounds scarce by angels heard, e’en in their 
dreams, 

Which at thy bidding wove a thousand themes, 
And, flowing down in rich pellucid streams, 
Filled organ grand and silvery horn. 

With limpid sweetness touched each dulcet 
string, 

Made martial bugle and wild clarion ring, 

Soft flute provoked, like some lone bird of 
spring, 

To breathe love-lays of hope forlorn ; 

Woke sbrill^ reed to many a pastoral note, 
Thrilled witching lyre, ana lips melodious 
smote, 

Till earth in tuneful ether seemed to float, 

■ As first when sang the stars of mom ; 

Till wondering angels were entranced to chime 
With harp and choral tongue thy strains sub- 
lime. 

And bear thy name beyond the blight of time, 
Heaven’s halls harmonious to adorn. 

Ah me ! could I with ken angelic scan 
Celestial glories hid from mortal man, 

I’d deem this night a day supernal ! 

Could music, bom in some 'far-singing sphere, 
Float sweetly down and thrill my stricken ear, 
I’d pray this hush might be eternal ! 


IV. 

And now, with iridescent points of fire. 

The sun red-sinking tips yon distant spire ; 

O’er wooded hills and lawny meadows 
Shoots wide and level his expiring beams ; 

Then sinks to rest, like one sure of sweet 
dreams, 

’Mid pillowing clouds and curtaining sha- 
dows. 

Night’s ebon wings brood darkling o’er the 
earth; 

The stars gleam out, the meek-eyed moon 
comes forth ; 

The evening hymn of praise, the song of mirth. 
Rise gratefully from man’s abode. 

O Night 1 I love her sombre majesty ; 

’Tis sweet, her double solitude to me ! 

Pensylla, leave me now, alone I'd be. 

Alone with darkness and my God I 

0 thou whose shadow is but light’s excess. 

The echo of whose voice but silentness, 

To one, for whom in vain thy lamps now bum, 
A hearing deign, nor from thy footstool spurn 
The offering of a sorrowing mind ! 

And as but now in darkness downward whirled. 
Thy likeness dim, that thereby might the world. 
Behold thy star-dropt firmament unfurled. 

So in my night let me but find 
New realms, where thought and fancy may re- 
joice; 

Let its long silence ne’er displace thy voice 
But in my soul pour radiance from above ; 

Me so inspire with truth, faith, courage, love, 
That thou and man my work shall well ap- 
prove, — 

And I shall be resigned 
Though smitten deaf and blind 1 

And now, O harp of the mournful voice, fare- 
well 1 

As night-winds wailing down some spectred 
dell, 

In memory still my spirit haunting, 

1 hear thine echoes burdened with the swell 
Of long-sung monody and long-tolled knell. 

And dirges o’er the dead past chanting. 

I’ll hang thee up again in Sorrow’s hall, 

Where Night and Silence spread oblivion’s pall 
O’er joys that, one by one, like sere leaves mil. 
And leave the stricken soul to weep. 
Henceforth I sing in happier, bolder strains. 
What’s lost to me is God’s ; what yet remains, 
Still his own gifts. In endless light he reigns, 
And reck’ning of my long and voiceless 
night will keep. 

Morrison Heady. 

Elk Creek , Spencer County, Ky, 
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BICHARD COBDEN. 


From the British Quarterly Review. 

1. Pamphlets or\ England , Ireland \ and 

America; On Russia, etc . By Rich- 
ard Cobden. Ridgway. 1836. 

2. Speeches of Mr. Cohden on Peace , Re- 

trenchment, and 'Reform. 1849. 

3. History if the Anti-Corn Law League. 

By H. Prentice. Manchester. 1847. 

4. Biography of the Late R. Cohden, Esq , 
M. P. By John McGilchbist. 1865. 

The saying of Lord Bacon, that 4 Death 
opens the gate of Fame, and shuts the gate 
of Envy after it/ is but half true of politi- 
cians. On the evening of a statesman’s 
funeral Jealousy and Grudge drink i their 
last cup of malice ; and through the aisles 
of the cathedral Echo faintly sings, 4 His 
name liveth evermore/ But is it always 
so? Talleyrand, Castlereagh, Metternieh, 
Pozzo di Borgo, — the men who plied the 
loom of Europe’s diplomatic fate at Paris 
and Vienna, and upon whose very bon mots 
governments and nations hung, — who 
thinks or speaks of any of them now ? 

4 They are all gone/ in the words of Car- 
lyle, 4 sunk down, down, with the tumult 
they made ; and the rolling and the tramp- 
ling of ever new generations passed over 
them, and they hear it not any more for- 
ever/ 

But there is a distinction solid and real 
to be drawn between the men who have 
spent their lives in diplomatic or executive 
work and those who, tnough they have never 
worn the livery of office, have either as 
publicists or legislators, or both, wrought 
important changes in the condition of their 
country, and in the plight of their fellow- 
men. One may even distinguish between 
the tribute which popular memory pays to 
the longevity of good in a man’s works, and 
to the comparative evanescence of result in 
those performances of his which attract 
more attention and win more praise at the 
time. Tradition tells but a confused tale of 
Alfred’s heroic ousting of the Dane ; but 
through the lapse of centuries it has never 
faltered in its thanks to the founder of popu- 
lar order and popular right, of free school 
learning and of jury-made law. Of the 
subtle statecraft of King Cromwell, how lit- 
tle is remembered now ? but who forgets 
his agitator life in contraband conventicle 
at Yarmouth or the Fens, and the part he 
bore in the great strife of words at West- 
minster? For what is Napoleon remem- 
bered gratefully by Western Europe ? 
Not for Marengo, Austerlitz, or Wagram, 
but for that imperishable code of just and 


equal laws which he had the wisdom to de- 
vise, the industry to elaborate, and the hu- 
manity to impose wherever ruined feudalism 
had left society an unsheltered wreck. 
And when we look down the roll of public' 
men since the Revolution, we are constrain- 
ed to ask ourselves again and again, how 
little trace has been left upon the sands of 
time by the great majority of those who 
have held power, as it is called, in their 
dayl Even of Walpole and Pitt, how 
much is practically remembered ? — less by 
the educated many than of Burke, Adam 
Smith, Wilberforce, or Macintosh. The 
year gone by has seen the last of two of 
our foremost men, each in his way without 
compeer, but in their ways so entirely dif- 
ferent that, save for the sake of contrast, 
they can hardly be spoken of together. 
This is not the place or the fitting opportu- 
nity to speak of the illustrious minister 
whose mortal career* has lately closed. Nor 
would it be a gracious or a grateful task on 
our part, to inquire what & probable ef- 
fect of time may be upon his reputation. 
At present we have to perform another duty 
— that of endeavouring to recall the fea- 
tures of a man who, without any of the ad- 
ventitious aids of birth or fortune, raised 
himself, in the most aristocratic and money- 
worshipping country in the world, to a posi- 
tion of influence and power the like of 
which no man without rank or office has of 
late years exercised amongst us. If Rich- 
ard Gobden be forgotten, it will be because 
the good that men do does not live after 
them ; and this we are bound to disbelieve. 
Whatever he accomplished in public life 
was not only professedly, but on all hands 
was confessedly for the uplifting of the peo- 
ple, and for the rendering permanently bet- 
ter their condition, and that of their neigh- 
bours. Purer and nobler and wider aims 
no man ever cherished. That he sometimes 
mistook the best way to their accomplish- 
ment, and sometimes miscalculated the odds 
and chances of the political game, is only 
to say that he was fallible, and at the same 
time enthusiastic. But his errors, now that 
he is gone, his severest critics cheerfully ac- 
knowledge to have been mistakes of intel- 
lect, not of heart, tind of but passing mo- 
ment, not of enduring evil. 

The family of Copden is traceable in the 
territorial records of Sussex through several 
centuries. With other yeomen of substance 
we find one of them offered as surety for 
the payment by Sir Roger de Covert, Lord 
of the Manor, for whose charges or fines by 
tenure of chivalry distress had been levied 
by the Crown. In 1313, Thomas Copden 
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was sent to Westminister to serve in Par- 
liament for the episcopal city of Chichester ; 
and when the fear of Spanish invasion 
kindled the pride and pluck of all classes in 
the land, five and twenty pounds, a^ large 
sum in those days, were subscribed by Tho- 
mas Copden, to prepare for resisting the 
Armada. The like spirit warmed his illus- 
trious descendant when, repudiating the 
charge of indifference to the inviolability of 
the realm, he said in a speech advocating 
naval retrenchment, — ‘ I would never con- 
sent to our fleets being reduced to less than an 
equality with those of any two other maritime 
powers. But with that, I think, we ought 
to be content.’ The orthography of the pa- 
tronymic seems to have changed early in 
the seventeenth century; but the charac- 
teristic self-reliance, thrift, and contempt 
for social affectation remained unchanged. 
In 1629, when Charles L resorted to the 
device for raising money, of offering knight- 
hood to many persons among the smaller 
and wealthier yeomanry, with the alterna- 
tive of paying so much money to be excu- 
sed, Thomas Copden preferred to pay his 
fine rather than assume a title which would 
not have rendered him the happier, but 
which might have tended in some sort to 
alienate the sympathy, if not to excite the 
envy, of his farming neighbours. The 
sturdy self-respectful instinct, as we know, 
did not die out in his descendants. No 
man in our time who has been so feted and 
flattered, showed less desire to forget the 
measure of the family hearth by which in 
childhood he had played, or to have it for- 
gotten. Ambition he had abundantly ; 
and if not covetous of riches, he was not 
insensible to their value, or wanting in the 
self-denying energy and perseverance cal- 
culated to secure the immunity from priva- 
tion they afford to those he loved. But 
readily and without a sigh he abandoned 
the pursuit of wealth to nobler objects ; and 
when the opportunity presented itself of 
choosing a permanent residence for the 
evening of his days, his heart naturally 
turned to the old family home, in whose 
quiet and seclusion he felt more happiness 
and pride than he could have done in the 
showiest suburban villa, with its bronze 
gates, flower-houses, and rococo finery. He 
used to say that he valued a man above 
all other things for his having a backbone : 
the want of almost every other member 
might be in some degree supplied; wig, 
false teeth, glass eye, stuffed arm, and wood- 
en leg — all might be had for a trifle round 
the corner ; but if a man was born without 
a backbone, you could never put it into 


him, or get him to stand for half an hour as 
if he had one. 

In his own demeanour, conduct, language, 
and life, he was the most consistently re- 
gardless man of the pretensions and of the 
unrealities of rank we have ever known. 
Therq was not a spark of envy or grudge in 
his disposition ; and if ever he thought of 
levelling, it was in the sense only of rais- 
ing up those below him, not of undermining 
or despoiling those above him. * 

At the Grammar School of Midhurst, 
under the mastership of Mr. Philip Knight, 
he had the reputation of an open-hearted, 
unassuming boy, steady and diligent at the 
tasks set him, but evincing less quickness of 
parts than his elder brother Frederick. At 
twelve he was transferred to Mr. Clarkson’s 
Seminary at Greta, in Yorkshire, where he 
remained three years. He had no turn for 
classical acquirements, the value of which 
in after years he was rather disposed to de- 
preciate. What he loved best, and what he 
most completely mastered, was geography, 
of which he probably knew more than all 
the rest of his classfellows put together. 
The value he set on this branch of study is 
noticeable throughout all his after-life. He 
was the comparative anatomist of modern 
civilization ; and not only believed in the 
worth of international sympathy as a hu- 
manizing sentiment, but in the policy and 
wisdom of international knowledge as indis- 
pensable to a full reciprocity of benefits. 
At a public meeting a friend incidentally 
made use of the expression once, that as it 
was not in the sight of Heaven good for 
man to be alone, neither was it right or 
wise for£ community to try to dwell apart. 
He cheered the expression vehemently, and 
afterwards commended in warm terms the 
maxim conveyed in the illustration. To use 
his own words, ‘ No nation, however strong 
or good, can afford to play the hermit.’ No 
wonder that he continued throughout life 
to prize what had been, as it were, in his 
mind the ground-plan of his whole political 
system. In his last speech at Rochdale he 
dwelt at considerable length upon the neg- 
lect of geographical teaching in our schools, 
and told the tale of his search, when visit- 
ing Attica, for the stream of the storied Ilis- 
sus, and of his amusement when at last he 
discovered the insignificant brook hardly 
containing water enough to serve the pur- 
poses of some dozen laundresses : and yet, 
as he chidingly observed, too many of our 
fine young English gentlemen who, fresh 
from College, undertake to legislate for the 
wants of the Empire and its relations with 
the rest of the civilized world, know more 
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of the course of this classic land-drain than 
they do of the Amazon or the Mississippi. 
For this he was soundly rated in the columns 
of the daily and weekly press, as if he had 
been guilty of inculcating some darkening 
heresy, or wished to discredit scholastic 
learning. But this was not his meaning or 
his aim. He thought indeed that the uni- 
form drill of upper class intellect in Greek 
prosody, Latin verse, and the religion of 
Olympus, was an inadequate substitute for 
modern knowledge, in the youth of a ruling 
class. No man had a greater respect for 
true scholarship of any and of every kind ; 
but he knew that one-half the young 
men who, by the right divine of territorial 
rank or fortune, enter Parliament at an 
early age, have never willingly spent an 
hour in the study of the Classics, which at 
Eton and Christchurch they regard simply 
as the plague of their idle lives. And being 
a man wholly devoid of superstition, whether 
social or educational, he could not help 
laughing aloud at that which prescribes a 
uniform system of mental training, so bar- 
ren of flower or fruit, to the exclusion or neg- 
lect of teachings that might prove less irk- 
some and that migjht fairly be expected to 
serve a more practical purpose. 

At sixteen he began his unindentured ap- 
prenticeship to trade under his uncle, who 
was an extensive warehouseman in East- 
cheap. The knowledge derivable from 
books was regarded at that time as wholly 
out of place in a youth bound to follow bus- 
iness and nothing else. There might be 
nothing actually wrong in his skimming 
through a novel once m a way; and of 
course it was all right to read a chapter or 
a Psalm on a Sunday night before going to 
bed; always provided that he was not too 
sleepy to forget to put out the candle, a 
circumstance rairly presumable. But as for 
study of any kind, or the collecting of infor- 
mation, even about trade, from books, 
pamphlets, or newspapers, the thing was 
deemed an absurdity or an affectation ; 
and when the beardless youth betrayed 
leanings that way, he incurred at first pity 
for his want of sense, and then reproof for 
his obdurate wilfulness in thus misusing 
his time. Luckily for himself and for the 
world, however, he still went his way, work- 
ing hard and well by daylight and by dusk, 
and never neglecting the business of his 
relative till the doors of the warehouse 
closed. But when his companions had be- 
taken themselves to the amusements befit- 
ting their time of life, or were glad to enjoy ( 
an early sleep, he loved to occupy himself i 
with such books of travels, biography, and his- 1 


tory , as his limited opportunities enabled him 
to obtain : and very early his mind became 
attracted by the study of those branches of 
knowledge which furnish the materials of 
industrial philosophy. Opinions he could 
be hardly said to have thought of forming. 
Althougn, if we knew all, it is probable that 
we should be able to trace very early the 
seemingly haphazard shedding of seed, 
which m his genial mind quickly struck 
root and slowly but steadily grew, although 
unnoticed and unnoticeaole for many a 
year to come. In the fluctuations of trade 
the old merchant proved unfortunate ; while 
his studious nephew, having belied his fore- 
bodings and thriven as well as risen in life, 
had the gratification of repaying his anxious 
though undiscerning care by contributing to 
his comfort in his declining years. 

On quitting his uncle’s warehouse, young 
Cobden undertook the duties of a commer- 
cial traveller, and showed so much activity 
and discrimination in that capacity, that 
he was early enabled to obtain a junior 
partner's share in a house trading both in 
Manchester and London. He threw him- 
self with energy into the development of 
the particular branch of manufacture with 
which his name was subsequently associat- 
ed ; and in a few years the firm, mainly 
owing to his personal skill, perseverance, 
and enterprise, had acquired a high reputa- 
tion. In nis leisure hours he continued to 
enlarge his stock of general information, 
and from the outset felt longings he could 
not wholly restrain, to have his say about 
what was publicly passing around him. He 
saw the children of the working classes 
growing up without any species of instruc- 
tion, and when they drew near the verge 
of maturity left without any species of 
intellectual relaxation, or any means of 
qualifying themselves to enjoy it He ap- 
plied himself with zeal to the local re- 
medy of both evils. His voice, his pen, 
and his purse were devoted to the encour- 
agement of free schools in Manchester ; and 
he was one of the founders of the Athen®- 
um in that city, one of the first institutions 
of the kind established in England. For the 
purpose of extending the connections of his 
nouse he made several journeys abroad, by 
which his views were greatly expanded, and 
as he used himself to say, his islander vani- 
ty and pretension cut down. Love of coun- 
try was with him not an exclusive, but a 
preferential love. He did not want to grow 
rich himself by overreaching others or by 
grinding them down, and he did not want 
his country to do as it would not be done 
by. He had a thorough faith in the doc- 
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trine that for all who will work honestly 
and intelligently the worl4 is wide enough, 
and that there is room to spare. He gloried 
in the thought that England was the most 
successful merchant adventurer of the na- 
tions ; but he reprobated the narrow and 
short-sighted maxims that so long bade her 
exult in her strength as a means of jostling 
competitive industries in the race, or throw- 
ing them out of the running. He wished to 
see his country occupying, not the hated place 
of commercial tyrant or monopolist, but the 
noble and beloved position of chief among 
brethren. 

He first visited America in 1835, making 
a rapid tour through the principal sea- 
board States, and the adjacent portions of 
Canada, during the months of June and 
July. His early impressions of the great 
commonwealth of the West were alike vivid 
and permanent, some of them finding their 
way to publicity in the course of tne fol- 
lowing ye^r. 

His first appearance as an author was in 
the character of a Manchester manufacturer, 
under which name he published a rtAiark- 
able pamphlet, entitled 4 England, Ireland, 
and America.* His aim was to advocate in 
foreign affairs the policy of strict non-inter- 
vention, based upon considerations of an in- 
dustrial and commercial rather than of a 
political kind. Mr. Fox and Lord Grey 
had resisted armed intermeddling in the af- 
fairs of the Continent, when interference 
sprang from dynastic and anti-democratic 
motives ; and Mr* -Canning had, from con- 
siderations of expediency, refused to inter- 
pose in Italy and Spain, even when he felt 
called upon most loudly to protest against 
the intrusion of French and Austrian bay- 
onets. But non-interference was defended 
by these statesmen on specific grounds 
alone, and not in assertion of any general 
rule. The right to apply the resources of 
their own country to the vindication of 
neighbouring liberty they hardly seemed 
to nave ever doubted; and however they 
might differ about the fitness of opportuni- 
ties, or the adequacy of means, they gen- 
erally assented to the standing maxims 
handed down from the Revolution, that 
England’s duty and interest lay in main- 
taining the balance of power in Europe. 
The truth of these maxims Mr. Cobden 
boldly challenged. In his view the whole 
history of the grand alliances and conti- 
nental wars in which, from the days of Marl- 
borough to those of Wellington, we had en- 
gaged, at an infinite cost of blood and 
treasure, was but a record of disappoint- 
ment and labour in vain. We should have 


been, as he believed, far stronger and freer, 
and abler to render real service as leader of 
the nations in the march of freedom, had 
we kept minding our own affairs instead of 
meddling with tneirs, and by our example 
been content to show them a more excellent 
way. He particularly strove to arouse re- 
sistance to the struggle he saw impending 
on the shores of theBosphorus, in defence 
of Ottoman rule. He viewed with mingled 
contempt and aversion the supremacy of 
the Moslem in Asia Minor and Roumelia, 
which he cited the testimonies of many 
travellers and publicists to show, had been 
but one long protracted blight and burden. 
How different • would the once crowded, 
opulent, and busy shores of the Levant 
become were they subject to Christian in- 
stitutions, and re-animated by industrial en- 
terprise ! Russian ascendancy might not 
in itself have anything to recommend it, 
but neither was it, he thought, to be seriously 
feared in any sense as a source of danger to 
Great Britain. At all events, it was not 
our business to squander money or life in 
defending the Othman. He had failed in 
every sense as a ruler, in the fairest and 
most fertile region of the world. If he 
could not keep his ruffian hold, let him go ; 
the cause of civilization, commerce, and of 
Christian freedom, could not be in any way 
injured thereby. We had a tariff to re- 
form, a press to liberate from statutable 
thraldom, a colonial system to reconstruct, 
and many other great works of domestic 
policy demanding our undistracted care. 
Let these suffice, and let us leave the political 
dead to bury their dead. 

While extolling the frugality of the 
American government, and its adherence to 
the principle of non-intervention in the af- 
fairs of its neighbours, consequent upon the 
essentially popular character of its consti- 
tution, Mr. Cobden emphatically disclaimed 
all idea of holding up Republicanism as a 
model for English imitation. The worship 
of rank pervaded, he was convinced, every 
grade of the middle and working classes; 
there were no real elements of democracy 
amongst us ; and he could see no gain in 
deposing from power patricians by descent, 
if it were only to make way for rich men 
of yesterday. But some things in American 
rule he regarded as eminently deserving the 
consideration of our statesmen — the re- 
liance upon small armaments by sea and 
land in time of peace for the maintenance 
of national dignity, and the equality 
assured to all forms of belief in the eye of 
the law. At the time he wrote, the small 
national debt originally contracted by the 
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United States in their struggle for inde- 
pendence had been entirely paid off ; and 
contrasting their perfect exemption from 
the necessity of raising taxes upon that ac- 
count, with the vast sums our own people 
were compelled to pay every year only to 
keep down the interest upon our foreign 
war debt, he indulged in the expression of a 
fear lest our national industry should one 
day find itself overweighted in the race 
with its Transatlantic competitor. How 
strangely it would have sounded in his ears 
had any one told him that he should live to 
see the odds reduced almost to nothing in 
this respect, not by England’s abatement of 
wasteful expenditure, but by America’s 
self-imposition of a public debt, amounting 
to three-fourths of our own ! 

In the unreclaimed condition of Ireland, 
and in the unredeemed plight of the mass 
of her people, we had more than enough to 
do, if all our energies were devoted to the 
work of wiping out, though late, that na- 
tional scandal and shame. With rapid and 
vigorous hand, he etched the narrative of 
English misrule, wilfully destructive of Cel- 
tic industry, and blindly preventive of so- 
cial and religious amelioration. The ex- 
istence of a Church Establishment alien to 
the belief of the people, and maintained 
by the mere brute force of conquering 
power in defiance of their feelings, was in 
itself, he argued, a more than sufficient 
recounting cause for ceaseless discontent, 
agitation, and crime. Would Englishmen 
be found devoted to adventure and trade 
with the traditional steadiness which has so 
long characterised them, if, through any 
political misfortune, they were compelled 
to behold their cathedrals and parish church- 
es occupied by a priesthood whose tenets 
they disapproved, and to see the vast wealth 
deinvable from church lands and tithes se- 
questered for the maintenance of a hated 
faith ? He hoped not ; and that from sire 
to son they would hand down the pledge of 
discontent and detestation until the evil 
were removed. Believing moreover, as he 
did fervently, that Ireland would be happi- 
er and better and richer if it were Protest- 
ant, he deprecated the continuance of that 
ecclesiastical imposition which above and 
beyond all other causes, had contributed to 
render the spread of the doctrines of the 
Reformation in that country impossible. 

‘ So long as the Church of England pos- 
sesses the whole of the religious revenue of 
Ireland, there cannot be — nay, judging of 
the case as our own, there ought not to be 
— peace or prosperity for its people ; and 
what is of still more vital inportance, there 


can be, judging by the same rule, no chance 
of the dissemination of religious truth in 
that country/ 

After passing in review the various pallia- 
tives and pretexts for doing nothing effectu- 
al then in vogue, he summed up his appeal 
for doing justice to Ireland before seeking 
distant objects of national interposition, in 
the following terms : — * Our efforts have 
been directed towards the assistance of 
States for whose welfare we are not respon- 
sible; whilst our oppression and neglect 
I have fallen upon a people over whom we 
are endowed with the power and accounta- 
ble privileges of government .... 
Does not the question of Ireland in every 
point of view offer the strongest possible 
argument against the national policy of 
this country, for the time during which we 
have wasted our energies, and 
our wealth upon all the nations 
tinent, whilst a part of our own empire, 
which more than all the rest of Europe has 
needed our attention, remains to this hour 
an appalling monument of our neglect and 
misg<*ernment ? ’ This remarkable brochure 
quickly attracted attention, and in a few 
months went through several editions. 

His next pamphlet, entitled * Russia, Tur- 
key, and England,’ evinced an equal diver- 
sity of information, and comprehensive 
breadth of view. It contains many passages 
of great power and eloquence, intermingled 
with others less careful in their style, and 
less calculated perhaps to win general ap- 
proval. His description of the attenuation 
of Muscovite power by the rapid and un- 
coi£olklated extension of territory, is ad- 
mirably contrasted with the growth during 
the same period, of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, in concentrated 
wealth and population. He argues truly, 
that in such concentration has ever lain the 
greatest strength of nations ; and he relies 
upon the logical converse as a sufficient rea- 
son for treating with indifference the threat- 
ening aspect of Russian aggrandizement. 
But while discounting the military strength 
of the Cossack empire, he endeavours to 
show in how many ways it stands superior 
to the stolid and stifling oppression of the 
Turk, against whom his bill of indictment 
is as terrible as true. If a choice must be 
made, he contends that it would be better 
for the Czar to reign at Constantinople 
than the Sultan ; and that English interests, 
neither present nor future, would in any 
way be damaged by the change. Of any 
other alternative he takes no note. This is 
perhaps the weak point in his argument, 
which, whenever it was repeated 4n after 
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years struck dispassionate listeners, and 
checked their disposition to adopt his policy. 
For ourselves, we could never understand 
why either set of oppressors should reign 
forever over the most beautiful and prolific 
country in the world. Admitting all that 
can be said against the Turks — and we are 
far from being prepared to dispute any 
portion of it — we cannot see the necessity 
of transferring all Greece and Asia Minor 
to Scythian rule. * Constantinople/ said 
Lord Palmerston, during the Crimean war, 
* may be truly described as. very inferior to 
St. Petersburg ; and the cause of the infe- 
riority may be truly assigned to misrule ; 
but that is no reason why Russia should 
have both.’ When the Manchester Manu- 
facturer wrote, railroads were a Western 
luxury, of which the half-peopled plains of 
the Volga and the Neva did not dream. 
Already considerable lines have been laid 
down in various districts, and ten years 
hence all the chief places in European Rus- 
sia will be connected by electricity and 
steam. It must be owned that this will 
make an essential difference in the question, 
whether it be safe for Europe to allow any 
one Power to have her fortified arsenals 
on the Sea of Marmora and the Baltic, 
with the instantaneous means of knowledge 
as to what is going on at either extremity, 
and the power of concentrating in the 
course of a few hours on any point of her 
frontier the whole avalanche of her disci- 
plined ambition. Nevertheless, for the time 
in which he wrote, and having regard to the 
diplomatic doctrines then in vogue respect- 
ing foreign policy, there cannot be a doubt 
that the vigorous utterance of opinions till 
then almost unheard was of infinite use, 
and that the good thus done has not and 
will not pass away. 

He spent the winter of 1836—7 in Egypt, 
Syria, and Greece. Possessing little classi- 
cal knowledge, and but a niggard love of 
antiquities, his wanderings among the 
monuments and ruins of bygone times 
were perhaps less pleasurable than they 
usually are to men of a different caste of 
mind. On the other hand, there was for 
him in the gaunt remains of dead civiliza- 
tion, extinguished commerce, and abandon- 
ed art, a world of suggestion and teaching. 
He understood too thoroughly what the 
far-reaching commerce of Phoenicia and 
Greece must have been in the days of its 
glory not to people with a phantom crowd 
of busy speculators and labourers the 
wharves of harbours now choked with 
sand, and the half-ruined highways leading 
from city to dty. Few visitors to the Le- 
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vant were so capable of realizing the busy 
life of which it was anciently the scene, or 
of measuring therefore the depth of politi- 
cal and soci& degradation that has since be- 
fallen its shores. He returned to England 
detesting Turkish barbarism, and the in- 
famy of forced labour and the slave-market, 
more intensely than he had ever done 
when merely reading of such things in 
books. He brought home with him a thou- 
sand fresh facts and new ideas ; and his 
was a mind on which the impression of 
realities was never lost, and from which the 
photograph once imprinted never passed 
away. 

Before entering on the course of com- 
mercial agitation in which his best energies 
were so soon to be absorbed, he felt a de- 
sire to freshen his earlier impressions of 
the comparative anatomy of neighbouring 
industrial States. About the middle of 
May, 1840, he visited Havre and Rouen, 
proceeding thence to Paris and the south- 
ern cities of France. Subsequently he 
visited Savoy and Switzerland, the Rhine 
towns, and the chief places of commerce 
in Holland. He was not wanting in ap- 
preciation of the beauties of external na- 
ture, but the sight of Genoa and Geneva, 
Cologne and Amsterdam, stirred in him 
deeper thoughts, and dwelt more vividly 
in his recollection than the Passes of the 
Alps or Schaff hausen Falls. He was by 
nature, habit, and feeling a man of action ; 
not in the vulgar sense which associates 
energy and ambition with incessant stir 
and noise ; he was neither talkative or rest- 
less, greedy of excitement or afflicted with 
the feverish thirst of fame. The key to 
his life is to be found in the earnestness of 
his sympathy with his kind, — with their 
sufferings and struggles, their hopes and 
fears, their wrongful humiliations and noble 
aspirings ; with all, in short, that, whether 
for individuals or communities, goes to 
make up the wear and tear, the trials and 
the triumphs of our nature. He was called 
an economist, and so he was; his reason 
being convinced that the greatest service 
he could render mankind was to keep them 
clear of errors in the application of their 
industiw and skill. But it was not for the 
sake of the theory of rule or with any mere 
intellectual pride in victorious casuistry 
that he inquired, computed, argued, and, 
when necessary, made costly sacrifices of 
time and health and fortune. With him 
the actuating motive was from first to last 
the accomplishment of the greatest possi- 
ble amount of good to others in his day 
and generation. He thought habitually 
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through hi s feelings, and no one ever sue- man who avowed his indifference to party 
ceeded in engaging his co-operation or combinations, and his readiness to sacrifice 
alliance who tailed to show him that his party interests for the attainment of what 
efforts, if successful, would alleviate some they were accustomed to designate as an 
misery, or vindicate some questioned right, economic crotchet. Lord MeYoouroe had 
or help to give a better dinner to the work- but a few months before told the House of 
ing man, or strike down the uplifted arm of Lords that the man must be mad who 
violence or oppression. He had the heart would think of the entire repeal of the 
of a woman, with the intellect of a man ; Com Laws ; and he had told the Queen 
and those who knew him best well knew that the men who proposed it would take 
what depths of tenderness for those he the crown off her head : and Lord Mel- 
loved lay within him, unobserved by the bourne was Prime Minister. But Cobden 
many, and often dark and silent as unopened cared for none of these things. The agita- 
foun tains. Of his private griefs he spoke tion spread and grew as the distress deep- 
seldom and little; his instincts recoiled ened. Every month during the dismal 
from utterances that had for him something winter of 1841-42 brought new recruits to 
of the sense of exposure. Even when re- its standard. Not a few of the squeamish 
ceiving the generous and gentle tribute of politicians who had lisped on the hustings 
sympathy, he would remain mute until his their condescending assent to an 8s. duty, 
fixed eye began to fill ; and then, when he and got well beaten for their pains, sent in 
could bear the agony of unspoken gratitude their subscriptions with an intimation that 
no longer, he would quietly murmur some they were now ready to stand, whenever 
expression of assent and turn away, as an opening offered, on thorough-going Free 
though to break the spell. Trade principles ; and in this manner some 

It was not until the general election of of them actually did find their way back to 
1841 that Mr. Cobden obtained his seat in Westminster. 

Parliament. The agitation for the repeal We need not dwell upon the five years* 
of the Com Laws was then beginning to wordy war against monopoly, which ended 
assume somewhat of the menacing propor- in the conversion of Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
tions by which it was afterwards known, Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Mr 
and the newly-returned member for Stock- Gladstone to the doctrines of the Anti- 
port was the life and soul of the agitation. Corn Law League ; and of the consequent 
His first speech in the House of Commons disintegration and overthrow of the most 
was an earnest appeal to men of both powerful Conservative party which had ex- 
parties on behalf of the manufacturing isted in England since the death of Mr. 
population, then suffering acutely from Pitt. No such moral triumph has ever been 
want of work. The Whigs had, on the eve accomplished, without the loss of a single 
of the general election, offered an 8s. life or the striking of a single blow, within 
fixed duty as a compromise ; but their the same brief space. Religious freedom 
bidding came too late to appease com- was the slow work of generations. Parlia- 
mercial discontent, and the newly-formed mentary reform took nearly half a century 
Association had bound itself to be sat- in its partial accomplishment. The eman- 
isfied with nothing short of the total cipation of trade had been indeed begun, 
abolition of the tax on bread. Its mem- and was pursued tentatively during the 
hers authorized him, moreover, to declare twenty years preceding the formation of 
— as he did openly in his maiden speech — the League ; but the abolition of a tax on 
that they would give all the political sup- corn, to keep up the rent of land for the 
port they could command to whichever benefit of the classes who possessed nine- 
party in the State should first concede the tenths of the seats in the Legislature, was 
great principle at stake. A meeting of a task which to the most experienced and 
ministers of religion of all denominations enlightened men of the Liberal party seem- 
had likewise confided to him the presents- ed desperate, and which nothing but the 
tion to Parliament of their remonstrances cambined wisdom and enthusiasm of true 
and prayers on behalf of their famished political genius could have accomplished, 
flocks. A majority of the new Parliament, The story has, however, so often and so 
elate with party triumph and confiding in well been told that it needs not to be told 
the pledges of Sir Robert Peel to maintain again. On the eve of his fall from power, 
Protection, received the most touching the conscience-stricken opener of the gates 
statements of popular suffering with de- of Protection, which he had spent his prime 
risive cheers ; and the outgomg Whigs in endeavouring to bar, confessed in the 
were in no humour to lend support to a House of Commons that no one had con- 
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tributed so much to bring about that result 
as Mr. Cobden. 

The work, indeed, was done, and the na- 
tion was not unmindful or ungrateful. For 
its achievement it had been necessary to 
neglect the profitable pursuits of business 
ana to sacrifice leisure, gain, and mercantile 
opportunities of every kind. It was felt 
that the man who had, without ever once 
alluding to these things, practised unflinch- 
ingly such self-denial, ought not to go un- 
compensated; and a very large sum was 
accordingly subscribed, chiefly though not 
'altogether in the manufacturing districts, 
as a tribute of acknowledgement for the 
immeasurable benefits conferred 

The Whigs resumed power, and could 
find no room in the Cabinet for the man 
by whose courage, energy, and eloquence, 
more than that of any other man, their 
restoration had been brought about. They 
offered him the subordinate post of Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, which he 
of course declined. Before the struggle 
was over, Sir Robert Peel addressed to him 
a letter, as remarkable for its contents as 
for the signature and superscription, in 
which he reiterated the acknowledgments 
he had made in the House of Commons, 
that from Mr. Cobden he had tardily learn- 
ed the wisdom and necessity of Free Trade 
in corn. He explained with his accustomed 
clearness and completeness the considera- 
tions by which he had been governed in 
breaking with his party, and renouncing 
power for the sake of accomplishing a great 
national good; and concluded by express- 
ing a wish that he and his correspondent 
might in future meet as private acquain- 
tances, if not friends. Mr. Cobden re- 
plied in befitting terms to this communica- 
tion ; but he went abroad before an^r op- 
portunity arose of meeting the ex-minister ; 
and on his return, from some cause unex- 
plained, no further step, we believe, on 
either side was taken towards a rapproche- 
ment . 

On his way to Paris he had an inter- 
view with Louis Philippe at the Chateau 
d’Eu. ‘The king was very civil and 
communicative,’ but left on his visitor the 
impression that he 4 did not like to discuss 
the Free-trade question.* The diplomate- 
king, by the grace of gold , charter, monop- 
oly, and corruption, was too wary to com- 
mit himself to a triumphant tribune on his 
travels ; and whatever may have been his 
wishes or convictions, he was too much 
afraid of setting any new stone roiling in 
France, and too muc^ out of humour just 
then with Palmerston and his colleagues, to 
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let fall anything that might be turned into 
an encouragement of even economic agita- 
tion in his igni table dominions. 

On the 18th of August the Due d’Har- 
court presided at a public dinner given to 
Mr. Cobden, by th® chiefs of the Liberal 

R and leading economists of France. 

orace Say occupied the vice-chair, and 
amongst those present were Baron Billing, 
MM. Duperon and Renouard (peers), and 
MM. Garnier Pagfes, Leon Faucher, G. 
Beaumont, M. Chevalier, and other men of 
distinction. He received much attention 
from M. Duchatel, the Minister of the In- 
terior, and the Due de Broglie, who im- 
pressed him as being ‘ a man of elevated 
moral and religious sentiments, but wanting 
in the masculine qualities requisite to sway 
a French political party.* Of the Abbe de 
Lamenn&is he speaks 4 as a meek little man, 
religious in^ a certain sense, and with a 
heart* * He was naturally struck with the 
want of knowledge on economical ques- 
tions betrayed by many of the ablest poli- 
cians he encountered; but, on the whole 
his visit to the French capital was one un- 
ceasing round of compliment and congratu- 
lation. 

After a brief stay at Bordeaux, where 
likewise he was entertained in public by the 
leading merchants and bankers of the City 
of the Vine, he crossed into Spain. At 
Madrid another festival in his honour awaited 
him, at which several of the leading politi- 
cians of the Chamber of Representatives 
took part While in the Spanish capital 
he witnessed a bull-fight for the first time. 
The spectacle pained him deeply. * So 
long,* he wrote, 4 as this continues to be the 
popular sport of high and low, so long will 
the people be indifferent to human life, and 
have their civil contests marked with dis- 
plays of cruelty which make other nations 
shudder.* f Narvaez struck him as the man 
of 4 most practical sense and knowledge * of 
the politicians he met with at Madrid; for 
he admitted many of the evils of the pro- 
hibitive system, and owned that one-fourth 
of the population of Andalusia were more 
or less engaged in contraband trade ; but 
he argued that none but a very strong gov- 
ernment could reform the tariff in Spain, 
and that, if one administration fell in the 
attempt, no other could be formed for many 
years that would touch it. The aspect of 
the Peninsula and its people, in the eyes of 
the Manchester Manufacturer, was not en- 
couraging : 4 The Spaniards of the last two 
centuries seem literally to have done nothing 


* ‘ Diary,’ 1846. f ‘Diary,* 16th October, 1846. 
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but glorify themselves for the deeds of 
their ancestors, or loll in the shades of their 
olives and vines, and leave to nature the 
task of feeding and clothing them/ Enter- 
tainments awaited him at Cadiz and Malaga, 
and by the end of the year he had com- 
pleted his tour in Southern Spain. 

At Genoa, on the 16th January, 1847, 
the Marquis d’Azeglio presided at the feast 
wherewith the descendants of the old mer- 
chant princes of the Gulf welcomed him to 
their snores. A still more inspiriting ova- 
tion was given in his honour at Rome, in 
the following month, which, considering that 
it took place almost under the walls of the 
Vatican, and apparently without provoking 
the slightest jealousy on the part of the 
newly-elected Pope or his advisers, seemed 
to him ‘the most charming proof of the 
widespread sympathy for Free-trade prin- 
ciples which he had seen in the course of 
his travels.’ * Among other notabilities, he 
was introduced, during his stay in Southern 
Italy, to the Count of Syracuse, a younger 
member of the Bourbon family of Naples. 
He found him, * for a king’s brother, a very 
clear-headed, well-informed man.’ f Pio No- 
no received him on the 2 2d of February, 
1847, at an audience which lasted a good 
while. He was habited in a simple dress of 
white flannel, spoke unaffectedly 1 and with 
much earnestness of the good work which 
had latelv been accomplished in England 
by the abolition of the Com Laws, and 
dwelt with especial emphasis on the means 
whereby sp great a change had been effect- 
ed. His visitor called his attention to the 
desecration of hallowed memories in Spain, 
where bull-fights were constantly held, as 
the public advertisements declared, in hon- j 
our of the Virgin, or the patron saint of the 
locality. The Pope said ne was obliged for 
the suggestion, and promised to mention the 
matter to his Nuncio. On the day after 
this interview, Mr. Cobden dined with the 
ill-fated Count Rossi, then French Ambas- 
sador at Rome. At Naples he was much 
struck by what he saw in the Pompeian 
Museum. * In a couple of hours spent in 
these rooms, I became better acquainted with 
the ancient Roman people than I could have 
been by reading all the histories ever writ- 
ten about them.’ % 

King Ferdinand desired to see him, and 
tried to make him believe that he too had 
become a proselyte to Free-trade, as did 
most of the men of political and literary 
distinction at his Court. They asked many 
questions about the solution of the Irish dif- 

* 1 Diary/ 1847. t 1 Diary/ 13th February, 1847. 

X ‘ Diary/ 4th March, 1847. 


Acuity ; for the apprehended famine, whose 
coming shadow had scared Sir Robert 
Peel into surrendering the last outworks of 
monopoly, was still impending; the failure 
of the State trials to crush agitation was 
still fresh in men’s minds ; and though less 
energetic and threatening than in former 
days, O’Connell still lived. Everywhere 
interrogatories were put to Mr. Cobden 
about the condition of Ireland and its fu- 
ture. Twenty years are come and gone 
since then, and English statesmanship dur- 
ing that time, to its shame be it spoken, has 
never dared to look that question in the’ 
face. The month of April was spent in 
Florence, where he was received with open 
arms by the men of letters, and many of the 
foreign residents of that delightful city. The 
first public dinner said to have been ever 
given there, was that in his honour, under 
the presidency of M. Peruzzi ; La Farina, 
the historian, Prince Poniatowski, and 
many other individuals of distinction, being 
present. The report of the proceedings 
was delayed for some days, and was not 
permitted to appear until the consent of the 
Grand Duke had been formally signified, iu 
consequence of his name having been men- 
tioned in some of the speeches ; yet his was 
considered, and in point of fact actually 
was, the best beloved and respected of the 
old governments of Italy. Leghorn was 
not wanting in hospitality to the traveller, 
and there he found once more, for the first 
time since he had quitted England, the 
greeting of fellow countrymen of his own 
class and calling, who could appreciate more 
vividly than many of his Southern enter- 
tainers the amazing difficulties he had had 
to encounter in his long struggle for the 
emancipation of commerce, and the specific 
worth of what he had done. At Turin he 
spent many pleasant and instructive days. 
Among the first who called on him were 
Scialoja, and Charles Cavour, — ‘a young 
man,’ as he observed, ‘ with a sound, prac- 
tical head.’ The incipient statesman clutch- 
ed eagerly at the opportunity of learning 
all he could from lips so ready to impart in- 
formation. He had recently visited Eng- 
land, and studied her industrial and politi- 
cal institutions ; and although as yet he did 
not pretend any more than the rest of his 
class to see his way to national independ- 
ence, he already believed in the possibility 
of working up to constitutionalism and to 
agricultural and commercial freedom in 
Piedmont. The administration was still in- 
deed in the hands of the ultra partisans of 
resistance ; and the king, who had never re- 
i covered his early disenchantment with popu- 
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lar efforts, was too weak and wavering to contrasted so strongly and so strangely with 
originate any measure of importance in the what he had experienced abroad. That he 
direction of progress. Cavour spent most never condescended to notice it outside the 
of his time with Mr. Cobden or nis family inner circle of friendship and intimacy, 
during their stay, and frequently accompa- does not touch the question — how such folly 
nied them in tneir walks and drives into and such injustice came to pass ? No pro- 
the country ; and with his uncle, the Mar- posal was made to him to join the administra- 
quis Cavour, with whom he then lived, and tion ; and though he gave it his general sup- 
MM. Balbo, Collobiano, Polloni, Battista, port, his remonstrances against certain meas- 
Bignon, the future minister attended the ures which he disapproved, were on more tlran 
banquet on the 24th May, to do honour to one occasion, repelled in a tone and in terms 
the Apostle of Free Trade. A like cele- little short of insulting. In the discussions 
bration followed in the ensuing week at on the Alien Act, ana on the Bill which for 
Milan, and also at Venice. At Vienna he the first time constituted open and advised 
was treated with every mark of distinction speaking on political subjects sufficient 
by Prince Metternich, as at St. Petersburg proof oi 4 treason-felony ;’ on many items of 
by Count Nesselrode. At Berlin, Hum- domestic expenditure, and on many im- 
boldt, Bunke, Eichhom, Bodelschwing, and portant points of colonial policy ; on the 
most of the eminent men engaged in the memorable affair of compensation to M. 
administration, were prompt in paying their Pacifico ; on the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, 
respects : and he was entertained at dinner and generally on the question of Parlia- 
by the king. His long tour ended with a mentary Reform, he differed from the 
visit to Hamburg ; and by the middle of Whigs : and the estrangement thus engen- 
Oetober 1847, he found himself once more dered continued to the end, without bitter- 
at home. It was a moment of extreme de- ness or resentment on his part, but not with- 
pression and anxiety. The deferred fam- out consequences which it would lead us too 
me had more than decimated the popula- far to enter into here, 
tion of Ireland ; and gold had been sent out By many, whose prejudices he offended 
of the country to buy corn in such quanti- in the earnest pursuit of objects he deemed 
ties, that the Bank of England was, under politiaally just, he was called a demagogue, 
the Act of 1844, compelled to raise the They saw the proofs of his popularity, and 
rate of discount to 10 per cent., and was they measured his self-love Dy their own ; 
only enabled to reduce it to 8 per cent, by they felt that the self-made man was able to 
a Treasury minute suspending the opera- wield a power which, with all the adventi- 
tion of the statute. tious aids of birth and wealth and station, 

In Parliment he never took any part in they could not gain ; and they could not 
•debates respecting the currency ; and in persuade themselves that the exercise of 
private he used sometimes to say playfully, this power had not created an appetite 
* When a man begins by telling me that we which must ever yearn and crave. They 
can do nothing right until the Bank Char- felt the keen edge of his argumentative elo- 
ter is annulled, I always suspect that he is a quence in debate : and they would not 
little mad, at least on one point ; and so I believe that the man who could thus over- 
try to turn the conversation.’ He had throw opponents did not love the encounter 
voted for Peel’s Bank Act in 1844, hoping and exult in victory. They knew not the 
that it would be an improvement on previ- man, or the spirit that animated him. 
ous legislation ; but after twenty years’ ex- There never was any one who had in him 
perience he inclined to regard it as a fail- less of the love of ambition, or the lust 
ure, and to anticipate that, whenever of triumph. He neither feared nor shunned 
pressure or panic should cause its suspen- the fight ; and he rejoiced with child-like 
sion a third time, it must be virtually aban- glee in the success of his cause. But it was 
doned. the triumph of the cause, not of Cobden, 

In the new Parliament which met in Nov- that he fought for ; and far from relishing 
ember 1847, Mr. Cobden took his seat as the opportunity of giving battle, or exulting 
member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the humiliation of adversaries, he would 
for which, in his absence, he had been cho- readily, at any moment, have /secured suc- 
sen, and for which he continued to sit for cess by the timely conversion of opponents 
the ten # following years. It was not in hu- to sound views, rather than have hazarded 
man nature that he should be unconscious of the result of public contention. To say 
the comparative neglect and disparagement, that he did not value personal influence, 
wherewith he was treated by the privileged founded as his was, on personal ability and 
politicans of his own country, and which | worth alone, would indeed be untrue ; and 
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to say that he was insensible to the tribute | what of bellicose enthusiasm, rallied him 


of popular sympathy and admiration, would 
be idle. But the gratification these were 
capable of affording him was essentially 
transitory and subordinate to that which 
other and more enduring instincts craved. 
He delighted in quiet, and he loved love. 
In the nappy faces of the children who 
never feared him, and the genial talk of 
friends with whom he never differed sharply, 
it was his delight to pass his time. Society, 
so-called, rather bored him ; and public dis- 
play was to him, a matter of penance, not 
of pride. The proceedings he originated 
in the House of Commons were not nu- 
merous ; and the total number of his speeches 
there, considering the length of time he sat 
in that assembly, will be found to have been, 
by comparison with other notabilities, but 
few. In some degree this may perhaps be 
accounted for, by his extreme aversion to 
taking part in debate, without having fully 
matured what he had to say, 4 and the best 
way of putting it,* as he was wont to phrase 
it. But a good deal must likewise be set 
down to the account of his reluctance to 
provoke angry dispute with men, towards 
whom he could never bring himself to feel 
anything like hostility. He might laugh at 
their tollies and make meny with th$ir in- 
consistencies, in his own limited circle of 
intimate friends ; but when urged to expose 
their errors publicly, and to resist the im- 
olicy they recommended, he was rarely 
nown to indulge in sarcasm or scoff ; for 
he thought that a legislator’s words, like 
those of a judge, should, as Bacon says, be 
4 wise, and pot taunting.’ At heart he dis- 
liked conflict; and there was for him no 
leasure in inflicting pain. Ilis blows were 
eavy when they fell, and, roused by a 
sense of indignation at oppression or injus- 
tice, he dealt them with a will. Yet he 
often times — oftener than the world at large 
could easily have been persuaded — gen- 
erously lorbore. He not only could make 
reat allowance for educational and social 
abits of expression, thought, and action 
not in accordance with his own, but he 
practically did so ; and while no man was 
less swayed by the influence of society 
around him, he was content with the enjoy- 
ment of his own simple-minded liberty, 
without cavilling at the fopperies, affecta- 
tions, or antipathies of those who he knew 
disliked him. 

One evening, as he drove to the House 
of Commons, to take part in a debate 
which it was expected would be of the sharp- 
est, his companion, who probably looked 
forward to tne coming struggle with some- 


gently on being what he called dull ; and 
strove to rekindle his spirit, by anticipating 
the weakness and waywardness in blunder- 
ing which their adversaries were certain to 
betray, and by holding forth the promise of 
inevitable triumph. He was not to be 
roused from his dejection, however, and he 
said calmly — 4 1 know you can enjoy it all, 
and perhaps it is so best ; but I hate hav- 
ing to beard in this way hundreds of well- 
meaning, wrong-headed people, and to face 
the look of rage and loathing with which 
they regard me. I had a thousand times 
rather not have to do it ; but it must be 
done.' 

It was in this spirit that in 1854 he took 
a course that for the time undoubtedly less- 
ened his general popularity, by opposing 
the Russian war. From his first entrance 
into public life he had questioned the for- 
eign policy of Lord Palmerston, primarily 
and especially with reference to the mainte- 
nance of the Ottoman Empire ; and 'when 
at length that long-slumbering question 
came to issue, the complete antagonism be- 
tween them was more than ever revealed. 

In the spring of 1856, there befell him a 
calamity whose lingering shadow overcast 
all hb remaining years : — 

4 One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that 
throws 

Its bleak Bhado alike o’er our joys and our 
woes ; 

To which life nothing darker or brighter 
can bring, 

For which joy hath no balm, and affliction 
no sting.’ 

Hb only son, a youth of singular prom- 
ise, and endeared to him by every tie of 
pride and affection, was suddenly struck 
down by illness at Weinheim, where he 
was at school ; and the same letter that 
brought intelligence of the fact, conveyed 
also the tidings of his death. It was long be- 
fore the bereaved father recovered from this 
heavy blow. By degrees indeed he learned 
resignation ; and, consoled by the sympathy 
of a numerous and attached circle of friends, 
he manfully strove to battle with hb grief, 
and to soothe that of those loved ones who 
needed his example and his care. 

In the autumn of the same year a con- 
gress was summoned to meet at Brussels, of 
the friends of international interchange and 
amity, at which his recent bereavement 
rendered it impossible for him to appear. 
In declining, about the same period, a kind 
invitation from friends at Parb, he alluded 
with hb usual unselfishness to the weight that 
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hung upon his own spirits and those of his den's timely interposition, Sir James Graham 
domestic circle: — ‘We must throw upon would have given way at Carlisle. The 
our friends as little as possible of the bur- wrong thus inflicted would, it was supposed, 
den of our grief; for who has not his own be soon repaired by some other constitr 
share of sorrow at some period of his life uency ; but months rolled by, and the na- 
to endure ? The same circumstance will tional reproach of his exclusion from the 
prevent me from going to Brussels, as 1 legislature was not effaced. He felt that 
should have otherwise liked to do. His exclusion deeply. In a letter addressed to 
interest in the progress of opinion was the writer in the following year, who had 
not, however, quenched even in affliction, inquired after his health and pursuits at 
In the same letter he seemed to revive, as Dunford, he wrote, in bitterness of heart, 
he thought of the efforts then making in that — * He was learning to promote the hap- 
Belgium by the mercantile community piness of pigs, and to give them better food 
there, to promote the great cause with which than they had had before ; and he had this 
his name was identified: ‘We cannot encouragement — that they could not make • 
help admiring the noble attitude of that lit- him feel that they were ungrateful.’ It was 
tie Kingdom, in thus offering its capital and not until the general election of 1859 that 
its public halls as the place of rendezvous he was restored to his place in Parliament, 
for kindred minds from all parts of the being chosen, during his absence in Ameri- 
world. ... I have been a good deal ca, member for Rochdale. Before his re- 
struck with the energy and talent dis- turn to England the new Parliament had 
played by the iron-traders of Belgium, in met ; and by the combination of parties in- 
their agitation. It seems a bond fiae move- augurated at a meeting held at Willis' 
ment in which the manufacturers and mer- Rooms, Lord Derby and his friends were 
chants are taking a leading part The best driven from power, and Lord Palmerston 
thing they can do for the cause of Free Trade was again placed at the head of affairs, 
is to carry out the principle in their own coun - Seats in the Cabinet were conceded to Lord 
try ; and thus set a good example to their Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. M. Gibson, 
neighbours.* who, in 1858, had aided in the overthrow of 

The # culminating point of his opposition the noble Viscount’s former Administration 
to Loni Palmerston, as a minister, was not by their votes of censure on the Conspiracy- 
reached until the famous controversy re- Bill ; and it was announced that the Presi- 
garding the lorcha t called the Arrow , the dency of the Board of Trade was reserved 
seizure of whose crew, while bearing the for Mr. Cobden. On his arrival at Liver- 
British flag, in the Canton river, led to the pool he learned for the first time the ad- 
bombardment of the town by Admiral Sey- ministrative change, that had taken place, 
mour’s fleet, and to a great destruction of and received the Premier’s invitation to Join 
property and life. Lord Clarendon, with his Government. In an interview with Lord 
the sanction of Lord Palmerston, praised Palmerston a few days afterwards, while ac- 
and thanked the English authorities, civil acknowledging in frank and courteous terms 
and military, in China, for their prompti- the value of the compliment, he stated fully 
tude and vigour. A vote of censure, on the the reasons why he felt it would be incompat- 
ground of inhumanity and needless violence, ible with his sense of self-respect, and his 
was carried in the House of Lords ; and on character for consistency, to take confidential 
the motion of the member for the West office under the man whose policy he bad al- 
Riding, supported by Mr. Gladstone, Sir ways opposed as wasteful and dangerous. 
James Graham, and Sir. Sydney Herbert, Lord Palmerston would have had him recon- 
a similar condemnation was carried in the sider the matter ; but he declined, saying that 
Commons by a majority of sixteen. Par- his resolution was fixed, and that he thought 
liament was dissolved. The West Riding, any other course would only involve them 
it was believed, would not again return the both in embarrassment and ridiculje. Those 
man who had conferred on its industry so who never wished to see him in the Cabinet 
many benefits, and he was asked to stand affected to take this refusal as proof that he 
for Huddersfield, where, to the sunrise and was an impracticable man who could find 
mortification of his friends, he was defeated fault with the work of others, but who would 
by a ministerialist whose local influence never himself incur the responsibilities of 
was great. The current of popular feel- official life. Nothing could be more for- v 
ing ran so strong that Messrs. Bright and eign to his disposition or feeling than such 
Gibson were unseated at Manchester ; an inference, and an occasion soon arose 
Messrs. Layard, Miall, W. J. Fox, and for its disinterested refutation in a way 
others lost their seats ; and but for Mr. Cob- equally unexpected and remarkable. 
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The suggestion having been publicly 
made by Mr. Bright, that the first step to- 
wards a reduction of armaments, and the 
cultivation of more intimate ties between 
England and France, would probably be 
found in a Treaty of Commerce between 
the two countries, M. Michel Chevalier 
wrote to Mr. Cobden assuring him of the 
favourable disposition of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and encouraging him to urge upon 
the English Administration the expediency 
of making the attempt. After due reflec- 
tion he resolved to do so. Lord Palmergton 
and Mr. Gladstone entered into his views, 
and authorized him to visit Paris, using his 
own discretion in feeling his way with tnose 
in authority there, towards the attainment 
of so desirable an object Accompanied by 
his family, he took up his residence for the 
winter in the French capital, and put him- 
self in communication with the ministers of 
Napoleon III. For some time little pro- 
gress was made. The wall of prejudice in 
favour of prohibition and protection looked 
higher and more hard to scale when near 
its base than it had done at a distance. Men 
like M. Rouher and M. Fould appreciated 
the importance, moral and material, of mul- 
tiplying ties of reciprocal profit between 
the two nations ; but others holding equal 
or higher political rank dissented from 
them, and discountenanced as far as in 
them lay the project of a treaty. Weeks 
were consumed in preliminary discussions; 
and in weariness of spirit, the untitled, 
unsalaried, and unpretentious plenipoten- 
tiary of England oftentimes was reatfy to 
despair. He was supported, however, by 
the consciousness of oeing engaged in an 
endeavour to accomplish an unmixed good, 
and by the noble ambition of showing that, 
without being disciplined in diplomatic 
forms, a man who thoroughly understood 
the interests of his country might be its 
best diplomatist. 

One evening, on his return home, he ask- 
ed a friend whom he found awaiting him, 
whether he could guess in whose company 
he had spent the last hour. 4 You must keep 
it a secret/ he said, laughing ; 4 by which 
I mean that you must really tell nobody. 
For although, as you know, I hate myste- 
ries, it would make me very uncomfortable 
if the thing were talked of/ His companion 
guessed in vain, and was at last told that 
the volunteer envoy had had an interview 
with the Emperor. Strange to say, a ru- 
mour of the fact ran through the clubs and 
cafes the same night; and his confidant 
being questioned on the point, could hit 
upon no more innocent way of throwing 


public curiosity off the scent, than by sug- 
gesting gravely, that the blunderer who had 
watched at the gate of St. Cloud might have 
mistaken Lord Brougham for Mr. Cobden. 
It is not, perhaps, surprising that he was dot 
proof enough against the fascination of 
manner and of calm indomitable will that 
has contributed so much to the creation, 
and still more to the consolidation, of all 
but unlimited power in the present ruler 
of France. The interview had been desired 
by his Majesty ; and it was valued at the 
moment by the ardent Free Trader, not as 
a compliment to the reputation he had al- 
ready earned, but as the expression of a 
sagacious wish to be further informed by 
competent authority how the revenue of & 
country might be secured with lightened 
taxation, and how the wages of labour might 
be enhanced while invested capital, long 
used to the artificial shelter and forcing- 
beds of protection, was exposed to the all- 
penetrating breath of free competition. Be- 
sides the political hazard attendant on any 
failure of a financial experiment, Napoleon 
HI. had, by the necessity of his position, to 
incur the greatest amount of personal re- 
sponsibility — we had almost said peril — 
in the matter. No one believed, and no one 
could be made to believe, that the idea of 
revolutionizing the commercial system of 
France originated with any minister or any 
party in or out of doors. What Turgot had 
so memorably tried and failed to do in the 
days of Legitimate Absolutism, there was 
no man who would venture officially to re- 
commend under the new order of things. 
Republicans and Constitutionalists had al- 
ways been divided in opinion about the 
theory of trade ; and the traditions of the 
First Empire all seemed to bar the way. 
The compact weight of vested interests lay 
heavily m one scale ; and there was little 
of any weight in the other but a conviction 
of truth and right and policy in the mind of 
the taciturn and undemonstrative sovereign. 
What must have been the incisive force, 
unaided and self-adequate, that wrought in 
such a mind as that of the Emperor's such 
a conviction 1 What* would we not give for 
a snatch of the first conversation, to be fol- 
lowed up in due time by others of like im- 
port, between two men so utterly and in- 
tensely opposite in their ways of thought 
and action! On more than one occasion 
invitations to the Imperial table were prof- 
fered, and a wish was intimated through 
the proper quarter that Mr. and Mrs. Coo- 
den might be included among the autumnal 
guests at Compifegne. * But the repugnance 
to court ceremony and state of every kind 
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was too inveterate to be overcome. He bad 
never been recognized as worthy of such 
honour in his own country, he said, and 
how could* he accept it therefore in anoth- 
er ? Lest his refusal should in any sense 
be taken amiss, he supplemented his polit- 
ical apology with one on the score of 
health, which he pleaded as disabling him 
from enjoying just then the excitement 
of so luxurious and glittering a sphere. 

During his stay in Paris, he was beset 
with applications for his name and influence 
in the promotion of Joint-stock companies 
of various kinds. Hardly a day passed 
without letters from sanguine projectors, 
offering him directorships m their promisful 
undertakings, with the usual guarantee 
against loss, and upon any terms as to 
snares he chose to name. His sense of 
what was due to himself, to his character 
as the representative of his country, and to 
the cause he had in hand, rendered it im- 
possible that he should entertain any of 
these proposals. He referred them , all to 
his friend Mr. Ellison, with whom an inti- 
macy of many years had begotten confi- 
dence the most completely unreserved ; and 
by him they were generally answered. Or- 
dinary speculators were thus easily got rid 
of, and were heard of by him no more, his 
friend’s position as a banker in Paris en- 
abling him to discriminate in what terms 
each of the various applications ought most 
fitly do be declined. There were some 
whose imposing air and provoking tone of | 
bienfaisance disturbed for the moment the 
negotiator’s equanimity. One day he re- 
ceived a courteous but somewhat conde- 
scending intimation, that one of the great- 
est financial adventurers of the day intended 
to call on him on the morrow, with the view 
of laying before hirn a forthcoming scheme 
of more than ordinary magnificence, and 
which, in the slang of the Bourse, would be 
found to present features of peculiar impor- 
tance to those who might be fortunate 
enough to be connected with it. Mr. Cob- 
den requested his confidential adviser to be 
present at the interview, which the latter 
declined upon the ground that his doing so 
would probably prove a restraint, and would 
consequently lead only to a second visit or 
a correspondence, both of which it was de- 
sirable to avoid. But he consented to be 
within reach should anything occur render- 
ing reference to him necessary. At the 
hour appointed the subtle weaver of golden 
dreams appeared, bowed benignantly to the 
un-world ly wise diplomatist, whose single- 
heartedness he probably pitied, while he 
thought it might oe turned to account as a 
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cutwater for the gorgeous and heavy-laden 
barge he was about to launch ; and, having 
seated himself and thrown open his furred 
pelisse, he began his revelations in the cus- 
tomary strain. His host listened with ill- 
concealed impatience, and eventually cut 
short the. interview by unconditionally re- 
fusing to take the matter into consideration, 
stating his opinion that, if any public man 
in France or England lent his sanction to 
the speculation, he would be guilty of com- 
plicity in something little short of swindling. 
The scheme, however, was too splendid to 
be abandoned. It did not fail ; but not 
very long afterwards its author did, under 
circumstances that gave rise to litigation in 
many ways remarkable. When informed 
of the catastrophe, Mr. Cobden only re- 
marked that he had sometimes regretted 
not having kept his temper a little longer 
at the interview above described, for he 
should have liked to know the price at which 
the fellow had ‘ valued his honesty.’ 

One letter only out of a great number 
that now lie before us we shall give in ex- 
tenso. Some temptations are irresistible. 
Is not this one ? He had promised Mr. El- 
lison to let him know the moment the Trea- 
ty was actually signed. There had been 
many delays, and to the last some misgiv- 
ings. At length it was a great fact accom- 
plished ; and the haste of joy is obvious in 
the wording of the following note : — 

‘ 23rd' January, 1860. 

1 Private. 

‘Mr dear Sir, — 

* The Treaty is signed, and will, 
I hope, in a few years change and improve the 
commercial relations of the two countries. I 
have lost no time, according to promise, in giv- 
ing you this information. * Believe me, 

‘ M. Maurice Ellison. ‘ Cobden.* 

It is hardly worth while recalling now the 
forebodings of failure, and the tnwartings 
of faction and folly on our own side of the 
Channel, which had beset every step of the 
protracted negotiation. Even after the 
Treaty was signed, there were many in' Par- 
li ament and in the press who strove to de- 
preciate its importance, and to misrepresent 
it as a departure from true economic prin- 
ciple. The public judgment, however, 
was not disturDed by these cavillings, and 
the tangible proofs of the worth of the new 
international compact became month after 
month more and more incontestable in the 
returns of the Board of Trade. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in acknowledging 
the obligation which Mr. Cobden had con- 
ferred on the country and the Government, 
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felicitously noted the rare fortune which, 
after an interval of many years, had a sec- 
ond time enabled the same man to render 
a signal and splendid service to the State. 
Lord Palmerston was permitted by the 
Queen to offer a baronetcy and the rank of 
Privy Councillor to Mr. Cobden, as some 
recompense for that service, but he would 
have none ; and, with his accustomed gen- 
tleness and absence of wordy egotism, he 
begged that he might be excused. Among 
the maujtcongratuiations from eminent per- 
sons abroad, came one especially cordial, 
both on political and personal grounds, 
from Mr. Charles Sumner, who, when in 
Europe, had entered fully into Mr. Cobden’s 
anxiety to allay international feelings of 
distrust, and his unbelief in the danger of 
French invasion. * I am hap^y/ he wrote,* 
4 in your true success. You are the great 
volunteer, with something in your hand bet- 
ter than a musket. This Commercial Trea- 
ty seems like a harbinger of glad tidings. 
Let that get into full operation, and the 
war system must be discontinued/ 

The following winter and spring he 
spent at Algiers, for the benefit of his 
health. He had become of late years more 
susceptible of cold, which affected him with 
loss of voice, and at times with difficulty of 
breathing. In the charming climate of the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean he 
eluded for the time the attacks of his only 
enemy ; and in the enjoyment of that best 
of material blessings, — the unconsciousness 
of physical weakness. He seemed, on his 
return to England in May 1861, to have 
grown young again. 

His correspondence, like his conversa- 
tion, at this period was full of solicitude 
about the course of events in America, and 
the consequences to Europe. An anti- 
slavery President had been elected, and 
the civil war had begun. From the outset 
he avowed his conviction that the geo- 
graphical difficulties in the way of separa- 
tion between North and South would prove 
insurmountable. The Western States, he 
thought, would never agree to leave the 
gates of their export trade, as he termed 
the mouths of the Mississippi, in hands that 
might at any time be hostile. He knew 
from personal acquaintance, that communi- 
ties living by agriculture were less likely to 
be soon depressed by the financial changes 
incident to civil war than their brethren of 
the seaboard. He regarded President Lin- 
coln as the impersonation of their indomita- 

*• 16th February, 1860. 


ble will, and felt persuaded that they 
would persist in the prolongation of the 
war until the overmatched Confederates 
were exhausted. The proposal of the 
French Government to ours for joint in- 
tervention he strongly disapproved, not 
only on general grounds of principle, bat 
because he was satisfied that it would fail. It 
would be impossible, as he conceived, to 
transport across the Ocean any force capa- 
ble of coercing the United States into sep- 
aration. The improvements made in the 
munitions of war tended greatly, in his view, 
to strengthen those wfio stood on the defen- 
sive against assault from a distant enemy. 
The engines of warfare had become so vast 
and so complicated in their appliances, that 
they were not easily conveyed for a long 
distance from home. This was, he thought, 
a salutary tendency in human affairs, as it 
was to be presumed * that they who fought 
on their own soil were more likely to be in 
the right, than they who went far away 
from home to find a battle-field/ 

He sympathised intensely with the suffer- 
ings of Lancashire, and pleaded hard, 
though long in vain, that the factory hands 
should by timely measures be saved from 
sinking to the level of pauperism before re- 
ceiving public aid. In this as in other in* 
stances nis wise council was disregarded, 
until many of the evils it would have 
averted had been realized; and then the 
truth, officially re-discovered, was tardily 
confessed, and its demands conceded. 

But we must bring our recollections to a 
close. Ifis last speech in public was ad- 
dressed to his constituents at Rochdale 
early in November 1864. The weather 
was inclement and the place of meeting 
cold. He spoke at greater length than 
usual on the various topics of the day ; and 
after the excitement and exertion were 
over he felt a chill which he was unable 
for many hours to shake off. He returned 
to Duniord, and, yielding to the advice of 
his physician, hardly left his house for the 
three ensuing months. When the propo- 
sal was made in Parliament, however, to 
vote large sums of money for fortifications 
in Canada, his desire to take part in oppos- 
ing the scheme out-weighed all consider- 4 
tions of prudence ; and on one of the cold- 
est days of the coldest March within our 
recollection he came to town. The conse- 
quences of that fatal journey are well 
known. After a few days* suffering he 
sunk to rest, his life-work done — such 
work as few in any age or country have 
been good and great enough to do. 
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From the Header, 27th January. 

We are indebted to the Magazin fir die 
LUeratur des Auslandes for the knowledge 
of a rising poet in the far west, of whom 
we believe none of our readers have ye t 
heard, but whose name will certainly ere 
long become familiar to all lovers of true 
poetry. Two years ago, in the midst of 
the great American struggle between North 
and South, a society was formed of men 
residing in the Western States who had 
been educated at any of the great public 
schools of the Republic. The society, which 
numbers between 500 and 600 members, 
held its second annual meeting in June last, 
and issued an octavo pamphlet of 108 pages, 
under the title of “ Oration, Poem, and 
Speeches delivered at the Second Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Alumni of the 
Pacific Coast, held at Oakland, California, 
June 6, 1865. Published by the Associa- 
tion. (San Francisco : Towne and Bacon.) ” 
Mr. Edward Rowland Sill, a young banker 
of San Francisco, wrote the poem on Presi- 
dent Lincoln's death, which we quote at 
length from the pages of our German con- 
temporary, extracted probably from the 
only copy of the pamphlet to be met with 
on this side of the Atlantic. We have 
headed it : — 


THfe NOBLEST SOUL OF ALL. 

W ere there no crowns on earth, 

No evergreen to weave a hero's wreath, 

That he most pass beyond the gates of death, 
Our hero, our slain hero, to be crowned ? 

Could there on our unworthy earth be found 
Naught to befit his worth ? 

He the noblest soul of all ! 

When was there ever, since our Washington, 

A man so pure, so wise, so patient, one 
Who walked with this high goal alone in sight, 
To speak, to do, to sanction only Right, 
Though very heaven should fall ? 

Ah, not for him we weep ; 

What honour more could be in store for him ? 
Who would have had him linger in our dim 
And troublesome world, when his great work 
was done ? 

Who would not leave that worn and weary one 
Gladly to go to sleep 1 

For us the stroke was just ; 

We were not worthy of that patient hoart ; 

We might have helped him more, not stood 
apart, 

And coldly criticised his works and ways — 
Too late now, all too late, our little praise 
Sounds hollow o’er his dust. 


Be merciful, our God ! 

Forgive the meanness of our human hearts, 
That never, till a noble soul departs, 

See half the worth, or hear the angel’s wings, 
Till they go rustling heavenward as he springs 
Up from the mounded sod. 

Yet what a deathless crown 
Of Northern pine and Southern orange-flower 
For victory, and the land’s new bridal hour 
Would we have wreathed for that beloved 
brow 1 

Sadly upon his sleeping forehead now 
We lay our cypress down. 

O martyred one, farewell ! 

Thou hast not left thy people quite alone, 

Out of thy beautiful life there comes a tone 
Of power, of love, of trust, a prophecy, 

Whose fair fulfillment all the earth shall be. 
And all the future tell. 


THE LOSS OF THE ARGO. 

The vane, it pointed southward ; 

The breeze, it cheerily blew ; 

The skipper was standing beside me — 

The skipper and all his crew. 

It was up with the jib and the topsail ; 

It was up, and sheet home, ana belay ; — 

The skipper he laughed as the breeze came aft. 
And the clipper she bowled away. 

She was all that he had or he cared for ; — 

His mother had never loved him, 

With a love more watchful and tender than his 
For his clipper staunch and trim. ' 

And gaily she went and quickly. 

Till half the voyage was o’er ; 

Till she neared those treacherous latitudes 
Midway ’twixt shore and shore. 

For there and then : — but well you ken— 
Confusion all on deck : 

’Tis an old, old talo — up came the gale — 

And down, down went the wreck. 

He was not drowned, the skipper — 

Nor I, who tell you the tale ; 

But he thrilled with a mortal agony. 

And his cheek was deadly pale. 

For — ask not how I consoled him. 

Probe not what lies beyond — 

It was our little Harry sailing his ship 
Across Green Brier Pond ! 
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From the Saturday Review. 
LORD CLARENDON’S LIFE.* 

We made some remarks not very long 
ago on Lord Clarendon's History of the Re- 
bellion. His autobiography — which is part- 
ly supplementary to, and partly a continua- 
tion of, his more famous work — throws a 
good deal of additional light on the char- 
aeter of the author and on the age in which 
he lived. There are three principal periods 
which the memoirs illustrate. First, the 
early part of his life, down to the meeting 
of the Long Parliament (birth, 18th Febru- 
ary, 1609, to November, 1640V Secondly, 
some parts of the history of tne Long Par- 
liament and the civil war, and of the resi- 
dence of Charles II. abroad (1640-1660). 
Thirdly, the Restoration, the early years of 
Charles H.'s reign (1660-1667), and the 
six yeart which Clarendon passed in ban- 
ishment, until his death on December 9th, 
1673. 

The first period is much the most enter- j 
taining. Clarendon was not industrious in 
. his youth. He learnt very little at Col- 
lege, where indeed he was a mere boy ; and 
his life as a law student “ was without great 
application to the study of the law for some 
years, it being then a time when the town 
was full of soldiers. .... And he 
had gotten into the acquaintance of many 
of those officers, which took up too much of 
his time .for one year.” He read some 
“polite literature and history,” however, 
and, as he remarked in his old age, “ lived 
cauth if not casth” He had, however, the 
means of seeing good society. He was con- 
nected by marriage with the family of the 
Marquis of Hamilton, and he was brought 
very early in his career into business of im- 
portance. In particular, he vindicated be- 
fore the Privy Council the rights of the 
merchants of London in a dispute which 
affected the revenue ; and, in consequence 
of his management of the case, he was in- 
troduced .to Archbishop Laud. His profes- 
sional success and distinction put him in 
very pleasant circumstances. “ He grew 
every day in practice, of which he had as 
much as he desired ; and, having a compe- 
tent estate of his own, he enjoyed a very 
pleasant and a plentiful life, living much 
above the rank of those lawyers whose busi- 

* The Lire of Edward. Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
High Chancellor of England , and Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. Containing, i. An Aooount 
of the Chancellor’s Life from his Birth to the Res- 
toration in 1660 ; 2. A Continuation of the same, and 
of his History of the Great Rebellion from the Res- 
toration to nls Banishment in 1667. Written by 
Himself. Oxford : 1761. 


ness was only to be rich, and was generally 
beloved and esteemed by most persons of 
condition and great reputation.’ His ac- 
count of these pleasant days is by far the 
most interesting passage of his writings. It 
is composed of characters of Ben Jonson, 
Selden, Sir Kenelm Digby, May, the his- 
torian of the Long Parliament, Lord Falk- 
land, Waller the poet, Sheldon, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Hales, Chilling- 
worth, ana some others of less note. The 
accounts of Falkland and Chillingworth are 
memorable passages in English literature, 
and deserve to be described as portraits of 
the highest excellence. The other char- 
acters are rather collections of remarks 
than pictures. Clarendon's History and his 
Memoirs are full of interest, but their inter- 
est is that of the conversation of an experi- 
enced public man, who was, besides, one of 
the strongest of all conceivable partisans. 
It is not the interest of a work of art. 
Moreover, his extreme gravity and stateli- 
ness, though it allowed nim to be sarcastic 
and occasionally humorous, prevented him 
from devising any of those pointed vigorous 
expressions which, as Mr. Carlyle says of 
some of Mirabeau's, make a complete por- 
trait in three scratches and a dot. This 
renders his portraits far less amusing than 
they would otherwise have been, and in 
some respects less instructive. That Clar- 
endon’s partisanship continually blinded his 
judgment is painfully obvious. This ap- 
pears strikingly in the worship which he 
lavished on Charles I. ; but he partially re- 
deems his fault by his views of the Stuart 
family in general, and of Charles n. in par- 
ticular. His account of him and his broth- 
er is an admirable specimen of the sarcastic 
vein which he sometimes indulged : — 

It was the unhappy fate of that family that 
they trusted naturally the judgments of those 
who were as much inferior to them in under- 
standing as they were in quality. ... They 
were too much inclined to like men at first 
sight, and did not love the conversation of men 
of many more years than themselves, and 
thought age not only troublesome but imperti- 
nent. They did not love to deny, and less to 
strangers than to their friends ; not out of 
bounty or generosity, which was a flower ''that 
did never grow naturally in the heart of either 
of the families — that of Stuart or the other of 
Bourbon — but out of an unskilfulness and de- 
fect in the countenance; and when they pre- 
vailed with themselves to make some pause 
rather than to deny, importunities removed all 
resolution, which they anew not how to shut 
out nor defend themselves against, even when it 
was evident enough that they had much rather 
not consent. ... If the Duke seemed more 
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fixed and film in his resolutions, it was rather 
from an obstinacy in his will than from the con- 
stancy of his judgment. 


A delightful character, from the most faith- 
ful servant and most zealous partisan that 
ever any family had. 

We get, however, from Clarendon a very 
pleasing notion of his early friends. Per- 
haps the most characteristic point about 
them is their great intellectual activity, and 
the extraordinary degree of learning that 
some of them attained to. Falkland ap- 
pears to have formed a kind of centre for 
tne whole party, when he was little over 
twenty ; and the well-known passage in 
which his pursuits are described is so beau- 
tiful that we transcribe it : — 


His whole conversation was one continued 
corwivium philoeophicum or conuivium theologicum, 
enlivened and refreshed with all the facetious- 
ness of wit and qood humour, and pleasantness 
of discourse, which made the argument itself 
(whatever it was) very delectable. His house, 
where he usually resided (Tew or Burford in 
Oxfordshire), being within ten or twelve miles 
of the University, looked like the University 
itself, by the company that was always found 
there. There were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, 
Dr. Hammond, Dr. Earles, Mr. Chiilingworth, 
and indeed all men of eminent parts and facul- 
ties at Oxford, besides those who resorted 
thither from London ; who all found their lodg- 
ings there as ready as in the colleges ; nor did 
the lord of the house know of their coming or 
going, nor who were in his house, till he came 
to dinner or supper, where all still met ; other- 
wise there was no troublesome ceremony or 
constraint to forbid men to come to the house, 
or to make them weary of staying there ; so that 
many came thither to study in a better air, find- 
ing all the books they could desire in his libra- 
ry, and all the persons together whose company 
they could wish, and not find in any other so- 
ciety. Here Mr. Chilling worth wrote and 
formed and modelled his excellent book against 
the learned Jesuit Mr. Knott, after frequent de- 
bates upon the most important particulars. 

Lord Falkland’s own studies were remark- 
able:— 


There were very few classic authors in the 
Greek or Latin tongue that he had not read 
with great exactness ; he had read all the Greek 
and Latin fathers, all the most allowed and 
authentic ecclesiastical writers, and all the 
Councils, with wonderful care and observation ; 
for in religion he thought too careful and too 
curious an inquiry could not be made amongst 
those whose purity was not questioned — 

and whose authority was appealed to on 
both rides. The sentence meanders on for 


thirteen lines more, which we spare our 
readers ; but this is what it comes to. This 
passage — >to which other well-known fhcts 
correspond — as, for instance, the prodi- 
gious learning of Selden, and the cunously 
minute acquaintance with all the details of 
English history which was shown in the 
great Parliamentary debates of the period, 
and of which Mr. Forster’s Life of Eliot 
supplies numerous illustrations — raises the 
question whether men in those days were 
more energetic and industrious than in our 
own. To discuss it at length would lead us 
far from our present subject, but Claren- 
don’s Life throws some light upon the mat- 
ter. There would seem to have been hardly 
any light literature in those days, plays ex- 
cepted ; and the common subjects of educa- 
tion were fewer than at present Falkland, 
for instance, who was carefully educated at 
Dublin, knew no Greek till he taught it him- 
self long afterwards. Clarendon learnt 
French only during his second exile, “ not ” 
he says, u towards speaking it, the defect of 
which he found many conveniences in, but 
for the reading any books.” A man might 
get through a great deal of reading if there 
were no circulating library works, no peri- 
odical literature, and only one language be- 
sides his own, or at most two, which he had 
any occasion to understand. 

Next to his own immediate friends, the 
most interesting personages described in 
the early part of Clarendon’s Life are Arch- 
bishop Laud and Clarendon himself. He 
was very fond of Laud ; he “ had so great 
an affection and reverence for his memory ** 
that he “ believed him to be a man of the 
most exemplar virtue and piety of any of 
that age.” Laud took notice of him as he 
was just rising into large business at the Bar, 
and when life in general must have looked 
very bright to him ; and probably some of 
the rays of that brightness fell upon the 
Archbishop. The only fault that he could, 
or would, see in him was the roughness of 
his manner. Clarendon probably secretly 
liked him all the better for defects which he 
was conscious of not sharing, though he had 
a certain tendency towards them, corrected 
by education. Of Laud he observes, in a 
well-known passage : — 

It is the misfortune of most persons of that 
education (how worthy soever) that they have 
rarely friendships with men above their own 
condition, and that their ascent being common- 
ly sudden from low to high, they have after- 
wards rather dependants than friends, and are 
still deceived by keeping somewhat in reserve 
to themselves even from those with whom they 
seem most openly to communicate, and, which 
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is worse, received for the most part their infor- 
mations and advertisements from clergymen 
who understand the least, and take the worst 
measure of human affairs of all mankind that 
can write and read. 

It is easy to trace in this celebrated pas- 1 
sage the inward satisfaction with which 
Clarendon contrasted his own social advan- 
tages with the somewhat narrow education 
of Laud. His own temper apparently had 
something of the same sort of roughness in 
it, for he continually boasts of his habitual 
plainness of speech. The following account 
of himself is one of the oddest passages that 
ever were written : — 

He was in his nature inclined to pride and 
passion, and to a humour between wrangling 
and disputing, very troublesome ; which good 
company in a short time so much reformed and 
mastered, that no man was more affable and 
courteous to all kinds of persons ; and they 
who knew the great infirmity of his wholo 
family, which abounded in passion, used to say 
he had much extinguished the unruliness of 
that fire. That which supported and rendered 
him generally acceptable was his generosity 
(for he had too much a contempt of money), 
and the opinion men had of the goodness aud 
justice of his nature which was transcendent 
in him, in a wonderful tenderness and delight 
in obliging. His integrity was ever without 
blemish, and believed to be above temptation. 
He was firm and unshaken in his friendships ; 
and though he had great candour towards oth- 
ers in the differences of religion, he was zealous- 
ly and deliberately fixed in the principles both 
of the doctrine and discipline of the Church. 

Few men have sung their own praises with 
such calm assurance. A person who says, 
“ Upon mature reflection, i pronounce my- 
self to be a man of transcendent goodness 
and justice, wonderful tenderness, unblem- 
ished integrity, a firm friend, and as candid 
as I am strict in my religious views,” must 
really be a sort of phenomenon. In every 
part of his autobiography Clarendon shows 
a solid, deliberate admiration of himself, 
which it seems hardly fair to call vanity, 
because it is so calm and grave, but which, 
so far as we know, is unrivalled by any oth- 
er writer. 

The great blemish of the early part of 
the Memoirs is that they throw very little 
light either upon the logical groundwork of 
Clarendon’s earlier life or on the nature of 
his change. Perhaps the most plausible 
guess — for, after all, it is little more that 
can be made — as to his frame of mind, is 
that he was one of the very few who clearly 
understood the nature of the struggle be- 


tween the King and the Parliament, and 
took part emphatically and passionately for 
the King ; and this although, in the earlier 
part of his career, he was as well aware as 
any one of the existence of great abuses 
which required a remedy. All study of 
that period leads to the conclusion that the 
real ouestion was the question of sovereign- 
ty. Was the King or the Parliament to be 
the substantive or the adjective ? Claren- 
don took the Royal side, perhaps, all the 
more warmly because he had sufficient 
faith in it to wish to reform collateral abus- 
es, like the Courts of the Earl Marshal and 
those of the President of the North, and the 
Council of Wales. He appears really and 
honestly to have believed that it was an ev- 
erlasting divine decree that the King and 
the Bishops should direct, substantially and 
really, all the temporal and spiritual affairs 
of the nation, and that it was in the highest 
degree morally wicked, and even impious, 
to try to alter this arrangement Nothing 
is more difficult for us, at this distance 
time, to realize than the view which in 
those days a man like Clarendon took of a 
man like Hampden. What Hampden 
thought of Clarendon we do not know, but 
Clarendon obviously considered Hampden 
as a wicked man, a rebel, a traitor, and a 
hypocrite. In a curious summary of his 
life with which the book concludes, he says, 
in language too ample for quotation, that 
he began by “ so great a tenderness and 
love towards mankind” that he believed 
every one to be virtuous, but that his Par- 
liamentary experience soon taught him that 
men “ upon whose ingenuity and probity he 
would willingly have deposited all his con- 
cernments of this world ” were “ totally 
false and disingenuous;” that “religion 
was made a cloak to cover the most impious 
designs, and reputation of honesty a strata- 
gem to deceive and cheat others who had 
no mind to be wicked.” It is true that he 
adds that the Court was “ as full of murmur- 
ing, ingratitude, and treachery against the 
best and most bountiful master in the world 
as the country and the city ; ” but scores of 
passages might easily be quoted from his 
works which show that he was utterly un- 
able to believe that the Parliamentary party 
could have any conscientious belief at all in 
their own principles. This intense zeal is 
the more difficult to explain because he 
stood almost alone in it. Falkland, for in- 
stance, was obviously in great doubt as to 
the course which he had taken; but per- 
haps the most curious case was that of Sir 
Edmund Verney, the standard-bearer. On 
the march to Edge Hill he complimented 
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Hyde on his cheerfulness, adding that, for 
his own part, he could not be cheerful : — 

“ You,” said Verney, “ have satisfaction in 
your conscience that yon are in the right ; that 
the King ought not to grant what is required 
of him . . . but for my part, 1 do not like 
the quarrel, and do heartily wish that the King 
would yield, and consent to what they desire. 
... I will deal freely with you. I have 
no reverence for the Bishops for whom this 
quarrel subsists.” 

• 

Clarendon’s intense partisanship for the 
King and the Bishops, wherever he got it, 
certainly went a very long way, for it made 
him thoroughly disingenuous in his subse- 
quent account of the transactions in which 
he was concerned. No one would ever 
guess from his writings that ho had voted 
for Strafford’s attainder, or for the Bill for 
perpetual Parliaments. Other instances 
of great forgetfulness or deceitfulness have 
been exposed elaborately by Mr. Forster, 
in his Life of Eliot . It ought, however, to 
be observed that both his History and his 
Life are exceedingly imperfect. He omits 
many matters which ought to have found a 
place in his writings. For instance, he 
does not even allude to the Act for abolish- 
ing feudal tenures. 

In the second stage of his life — the civil 
war, and the years of exile which followed 
it — the autobiography adds little to the 
History of the Rebellion except a certain 
number of personal anecdotes. The most 
interesting relate to his residence at Jersey, 
where he employed himself, between 1646 
and 1648, in writing his History. As usual, 
he commends his own industry with that 
grave, measured self-esteem which was pe- 
culiar to him : — 

He seldom spent less than ten hours in the 
day [amongst his books and papers], and it can 
hardly be believed how much ne read and writ 
there ; inasmuch as he did usually compute 
that during his whole 6tay in Jersey, which was 
some months above two years, he writ daily 
little less than one sheet of large paper with 
his own hand. 

Creditable enough, but nothing to make a 
marvel of, one would think. 

The third part of Clarendon’s Life stands 
alone, relating as it does, to a period sub- 
sequent to the termination of his History. 
It relates to the first years of the reign of 
Charles U. It is a good deal occupied with 
Clarendon’s own personal affairs, which 
have now fallen much out of date. He 
finds it necessary, for instance, to go with 


extreme minuteness into most of the points 
on which his impeachment was grounded, 
and to show, step by step, how unreason- 
able they were, and how hardly he was 
used. This he does successfully enough, 
but at wearisome length to a modern read- 
er. One only of the personal scenes of the 
book is curious enough to be worth particu- 
lar reference. It is the one in which he 
describes his behaviour on hearing of his 
daughter’s private marriage to James II. 
When informed of the fact by the Marquis 
of Ormond and the Earl of Southampton, 
at the desire of Charles H, he behaved in 
a manner which it takes him two pages to 
describe, the nature of which is sufficiently 
indicated by the maiginal notes which illus- 
trate them. 44 The Chancellor struck with 
it to the heart ” is the summary of about 
half a page ; 44 and breaks out into a very 
immoderate passion ” is the summary of the 
remainder. It is a most appropriate one, 
for the concluding sentences, the stately 
style of which are in strange contrast to 
their character, are : — 

He hoped their Lordships would concur with 
him that the King should immediately cause 
the woman to be sent to the Tower, and to be 
cast into a dungeon, under so strict a guard 
that no person living should be permitted to 
come to her ; and then that an Act of Parlia- 
ment should be immediately passed for the cut- 
ting off of her head, to which he would not 
only give his consent, but would very willingly 
be the first man to propose it ; and whoever 
knew the man will believe that he said all this 
very heartily. 

He also observed 44 that he had much ra- 
ther his daughter should be the Duke’s 
whore than Ins wife,” as, in the first case, 
he might turn l^r out of doors, and have 
done with her; whereas, in the second, his 
duty as a loyal subject, and as first Minister 
of. the Crown, would be to get her head 
cut off. This story is often told as a proof 
of the passionate, bigoted loyalty of Clar- 
endon. We agree with Lord Campbell in 
thinking that his lordship did protest too 
much, and that in truth he was by no 
means so angry as he professed to be. The 
worst part of his whole character — and 
the fault is illustrated in endless ways — is 
his frequent insincerity. No doubt the 
events of his life afforded much excuse foi 
it, but it shows itself continually, and al- 
most always in the same form. He keep 
continually saying, almost in so many woras 
but at all events indirectly — 44 1 am a 
rough, honest, passionate, plainspoken man, 
proud of my sincerity, perhaps too secure 
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in my good conscience. My frank* harsh- 
ness of manner was the cause of all my 
misfortunes.” The slyness which lurks 
under this sort of roughness is the slyest 
thing in the whole world. 

The general view which the latter part of 
the Life affords of the state of the country 
at theRestoration is exceedingly interesting. 
When attentively read, it shows what an 
immense change had been made by the 
civil war in the position of Royalty, not- 
withstanding the eagerness with which 
Charles was welcomed back in the first in- 
stance. It has been usual to represent 
Clarendon as the grave Mentor, the parti- 
san of decency ana order, who was driven 
into exile by the gross ingratitude and 
wickedness of a King who could not bear 
his own vices to be reproved, and of a 
Court which was the natural enemy of all 
decency and gravity. In all this there is a 
good deal of truth, but it is not quite the 
whole truth. There are many indications 
which it is impossible to mistake, though it 
would be difficult to exhibit them at full 
length in a moderate compass, that, apart 
from and over and above the offence given 
by Clarendon's well-deserved rebukes of 
Charles and his vices, Charles perceived 
that he did not enter into the spirit of the 
times, but belonged to a different age. 
Throughout the whole of his book he speaks 
of the Presbyterian party in a tone of 
rancorous moral condemnation. They had, 
he says in one place, no title to their lives 
except the King's mercy. All his policy 
was m the same direction. He never could 
look upon any of the doings of the Long 
Parliament with toleration. For instance, 
the Triennial Act was then as much a part 
of the law of the land as any other ; yet 
Charles said, in so many words, apparently 
with the full concurrence of his Chancellor, 
that he would never permit a Parliament 
to assemble under its provisions, because 
they were derogatory to the Royal power. 
So Clarendon continually tried to get the 
King to dissolve the Parliament elected 
after his return — the second Long Parlia- 
ment, as it was called. This seemed, and 
perhaps in some respects actually was, a 
constitutional measure, but Charles's rea- 
sons for not doing so show what the real 
issue between himself and his Chancellor 
was. He refused to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment because he thought he could govern 
through it. His other counsellors told him 
44 that he would never have such another 
Parliament, where he had near one hundred 
members of his own menial servants and 
their near relations, who were all at his 


disposal." Clarendon would, no doubt, 
have liked the Parliament to have greater 
purity and less power. Charles felt that 
the Parliament could never again recede to 
the position which it had occupied in the 
early part of the century, and that the 
only chance of maintaining his power was 
by the use of influence. The honester man 
of the two was less favourable to freedom 
than the other. A remarkable summary 
of Clarendon's own views is given in the 
latter part of the book : — 

He did never dissemble from the time of his 
return with the King, whom he had likewise 
prepared and disposed to the same sentiments, 
whilst His Majesty was abroad, that his opinion 
was that the iate rebellion never could be ex- 
tirpated and pulled up by the roots till the 
King's regal and inherent power and preroga- 
tive should be fully avowed and vindicated, and 
till the usurpations in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, since the year 1640, were disclaimed and 
made odious ; and many other excesses which 
had been affected by both before that time, un- 
der the name of Privileges, should be restrained 
or explained. 

This was the leading idea of all his policy, 
and it is to be traced, in a variety of minute 
ways, in all that he has to say on the sub- 
ject of the management of public affairs. 
He could not forgive Charles tor being less 
of a Tory than himself*: — 

The King had in his nature so little rever- 
ence or esteem for antiquity and did, in truth, 
so much contemn old orders, forms, and insti- 
tutions, that the objections of novelty rather 
advanced than obstructed any proposition. 

There are a good many incidental re- 
marks in Clarendon's Life which throw 
light on the manners of the age which he 
describes. He gives an account, for in- 
stance, of his way of spending his time 
when he began to get business at the Bar 
— «. e. at some period being between 1630 
and 1640. How he spent his mornings 
does not appear ; but he saw his friends at 
dinner, in the middle of the day. The 
afternoons 44 he dedicated to the business of 
his profession," and he read “ polite learn- 
ing ” at night 41 He never supped for many 
years before the troubles brought in that 
custom." His vacation he passed in study, 
except two months in the summer, when 
he went out of town. He afterwards 
speaks of the House of* Commons rising at 
four as a 44 disorderly hour,*’ and refers to 
dinners given by the popular leaders after 
the House had risen. Probably this is 
what he means by the troubles bringing in 
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the custom of supping. During the civil 
war there was a rapid transport of de- 
spatches, “ when gentlemen undertook the 
service, which they were willing enough to 
do,* between London and York. Letters 
went out at twelve on Saturday night and 
the answer returned at ten on Monday 
morning. Clarendon, too, gives us the first 
notice of newspapers : — 

After he [the King] had read his several let- 
ters of intelligence, he took oat the. prints of 
diaraals, ana speeches, and the like, which 
were every day printed at London. 

After the Restoration, he speaks of bank- 
ers as — 

A tribe that had risen and grown up in Crom- 
well's time, and never were heard of before the 
late troubles, till when the whole trade of 
money had passed through the hands of the 
scriveners. 

He thinks it necessary to explain the word 
* 4 million * as often as he uses it, by adding, 
in a parenthesis, “ Ten hundred thousand.* 

In concluding a notice of Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, some time ago, we 
gave a specimen of his occasional elo- 
quence. We will conclude this notice of 
nis Life, which is far from being an eloquent 
book, with a specimen of the wonderful 
clumsiness into which he habitually allowed 
himself to slide when he wrote under no 
special excitement. As a clue to the laby- 
rinth, we may observe that Clarendon 
meant that Lord Falmouth despised Pen, 
and. that Mr. Coventry supported him : — 

The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry 
were rivals who should have most interest in 
the Duke, who loved the Earl best, but thought 
the other the wiser man, who supported Pen 
(who disobliged all the courtiers), even against 
the Earl, who contemned Pen. 

Here are five “ whos * in one sentence, and 
eaph refers to a different antecedent — 
namely, 1, Falmouth and Coventry; 2, 
The Duke of York ; 3, Coventry ; 4, Pen ; 
and 5, Falmouth. 


From the Examiner. 

Shadows of the Old Booksellers . By Charles 
Knight. Bell and Daldy. 

In his Lives of his three famous brothers, 
Roger North deplores the degradation of 
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the bookseller’s calling from its condition 
in his younger days, “ Then,” he says. 
“ Little Britain was a plentiful and perpetual 
emporium of. learned authors, and men 
went thither as to a market, where they 
seldom failed to meet with a greater con- 
versation. And the booksellers themselves 
were knowing and conversible men, with 
whom, for the sake of bookish knowledge, 
the greatest wits were pleased to converse.* 
Thomas Guy, with whose memoir Mr. 
Knight's book opens, was not one of these. 
His life, however, was well worth telling. 
The son of a Thames lighterman who died 
when he was eight years old, he was ap- 
prenticed in 1660 to a bookseller in Cheap- 
side. In 1668, just after the Great Fire, 
he began business on his own account as 
master of a little shop “ near Stocks Mar- 
ket,” at the corner of Cornhill and Lom- 
bard street. The office of King’s printer, 
carrying with it a monoply in the printing of 
Bibles, having continued in one careless 
family for more than a century, the volumes 
had come to be so “ very bad, both in let- 
ter and in paper,” that they were hardly 
legible. Guy was the most enterprising of 
several booksellers who started a profitable 
trade in Bibles, printed in Holland. “ But 
this* trade,” says Maitland, w proving not 
only very detrimental to the public revenue, 
but likewise to the King’s printer, all ways 
and means were devised to quash the same; 
which, being vigorously put in execution, the 
booksellers, by frequent seizures and pros- 
ecutions, became so great sufferers that 
they judged a further pursuit thereof incon- 
sistent with their interest.” Guy found it 
his interest to abandon the trade very early. 
He made a compromise with the monopol- 
istsjand obtained leave to print Bibles in 
London, with types imported from Holland. 
Thereby he soon grew rich. Mr. Knight 
mistrusts the common stories of his sting- 
iness, and finds him guilty of nothing but 
44 the most scrupulous frugality.” He bold- 
ly denies the otner stories to the effect that 
he made a great part of his wealth by 
buying as cheaply as he could the paper 
with which it was the custom to pay 
sailors, and then converting them into 
money at something like their real value. 
That, says Mr. Knight, was a practice of 
Charles the Second’s day, but not of Queen 
Anne’s. Guy doubtless enriched himself 
partly by the sale of Bibles, and yet more 
by investing the profits of that sale in the 
buying of Government stock and other 
lawful ways of making money on ’ Change. 
In 1720 he spent 45,5001. in buying South 
Sea stock at 120/. for the 100/. share. He 
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began to sell out when the shares were 
worth 300/ , and disposed of the last of them 
for 600/. apiece. 

In that year, however, he was seventy-six 
years old, and he had long before become 
famous for his wealth. It is clear that, 
apart from penuriousness in his personal af- 
fairs, he was willing to use freely his wealth, 
however gotten. 44 As he was a man of un- 
bounded charity and universal benevo- 
lence/' says Maitland, “ so was he likewise a 
great patron of liberty and the rights of his 
fellow subjects ; which, to his great honour, 
he strenuously asserted in divers Parlia- 
ments, whereof he was a member." He sat 
in the House of Commons, as member for 
Tamwdrth, from 1695 to 1707. In 1705 he 
built some almshouses at Tamworth. In 
1707 he added three new wards to St 
Thomas's Hospital, and in 1720 his South 
Sea gains encouraged him to buy ground 
for a new building. Guy's Hospital, com- 
pleted very soon after his death in 1724, 
cost 19,000/. in erection, and was endowed 
by him with 220,000/. Even if there 
were some irregularities in the acquiring of 
his money, the good uses to which it was 
applied helped to excuse them. 

But Thomas Guy, at best, had little be- 
sides prosperity in common with most of the 
booksellers of his time. The King of these 
was Jacob Ton son, whose house at Barn 
Elms, near Barnes, was the summer meet- 
ing place of the Kit-Cat-Club. 

Tonson's villa has gone into ruin, with 
the famous Toom which he built for the meet- 
ings of the Club, whose walls were hung with 
the portraits of the members. Nearly half a 
century ago, their condition was described with 
some graphic power, by Sir Richard Phillips. 
He says : “ A lane, in the north-west comer of 
the common, brought me to Barnes’ Elms, 
•where now resides a Mr. Hoare, a barker of 
London. The family were not at home ; but, 
on asking the servants if that was the house of 
Mr. Tonson, they assured me, with great sim- 
plicity, that no such gentleman lived there. I 
named the Kit-Cat-Club, as accustomed to as- 
semble here; but the oddity of the name ex- 
cited their ridicule, and was told that no such 
Club was held there ; but perhaps, said one to 
the other, the gentleman means the Club that 
assembles at the public house on the Common. 
Knowing, however, that I was at the right 
place, I could not avoid expressing my vexa- 
tion that the periodical assemblage of the first 
men of their age should be so entirely forgotton 
by those who now reside on the spot; when 
one of them exclaimed, * I should not wonder 
if the gentleman means the philosophers’ 
room ! ' " Ho was conducted across a detached 
garden, and brought to a handsome structure, 
evidently the building, which he sought. The 


decayed door was unfastened, and he entered a 
once elegant hall, whose ceiling had partially 
fallen. He ascended a dilapidated staircase, 
not without danger. “But," he continues, 
“I was well repaid for my pains. Here I 
found the Kit-Cat-Club-room, nearly as it ex- 
isted in the days of its glory. It is eighteen 
feet high, and forty feet long by twenty feet 
wide. The mouldings and ornaments were in 
the most superb fashion of its age ; but the 
whole was falling to pieces, from the effects of 
the dry rot. My attention was chiefly at- 
tracted by the faded cloth-hanging of the room, 
whose red colour once set off the famops por- 
traits of the Club that hung around it. Their 
marks and sizes were still visible, and the 
numbers and names remained as written in 
chalk, for the guidance of the hangers. Thus 
was I, as it were, by these still legible names, 
brought into personal contract with Addison, 
Steele, and Congreve, and Garth, and Drydcn, 
and with man j hereditary nobles, remembered 
only because they were patrons of those natural 
nobles." 

Of the Kit-Cat Club and its leading 
members Mr. Knight gives some interesting 
notices. His book is specially rich in de- 
tails about the “old booksellers" of that 
time, the time of Dryden, Steele, and 
Swift. Thence he passes to the generation 
in which Richardson was the most famous 
bookseller, and one of the most famous au- 
thors as well, so famous that Edward 
Young is reported to have said to him, 
“ Suppose in the title-page of the 4 Night 
Thoughts ' “ you should say, 4 Published by 
the Author of Clarissa.’ " 

About William Hutton, the self-taught 
and self-made printer of Birmingham, the 
world knows less. This is part of Mr. 
Knight's excellent account of his up-hill 
work: 

He took a shop at Southwell, fourteen 
miles from Nottingham, paying for its uss 
twenty shillings a year. Here he deposited his 
stock of tattered volumes, and “ in one day be- 
came the most eminent bookseller in South- 
well." He was not, however, a resident in this 
little town, now better known than it was a 
century ago by being the scene of the first 
sensible experiment in the administration of 
the Poor Laws. The resolute and prudent 
man thus describes his course of life during a 
rainy winter : “ I set out from Nottingham at 
five every Saturday morning, carried a burthen 
of from three to thirty pounds weight to South- 
well, opened shop at ten, starved in it all day 
upon bread, cheese, and half a pint of ale ; toot 
from is. to 6s., shut up at four, and by trudg- 
ing through the solitary night and the deep 
roads five hours more, I arrived at Nottingham 
by nine, where I always found a mess of milk 
porridge by the fire, prepared by my valuable 
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sister.” But as might be expected, the labour 
of such a life was great and the profit small. 
In 1750, therefore, he made a journey to Bir- 
mingham, where he found that three book- 
sellers were thriving. One of these, Mr. War- 
ren, I have mentioned as having been associ- 
ated with the early literary efforts of Samuel 
Johnson. He was one of three mentioned by 
Hutton as the “great men” of that active, 
prosperous, and intelligent community. He 
thought, however, that there might be room 
for a fourth in a small way. His way was, 
indeed, a small one. He agreed to pay a shil- 
ling a week for the rent of half a very little 
shop. His stock was not an expensive one. 
Upon the invitation of a dissenting minister, 
with whom his sister had once lived as a ser- 
vant, be walked to Gainsborough, and there 
purchased of his sister's old piaster a lot of 
books at liis own price. He estimates their 
weight at two hundred pounds, and he pays 
for them by the following note : * I promise to 
pay to Ambrose Rudsall one pound seven 
shillings when I am able.’ 

It is difficult to imagine a more forlorn con- 
dition of life than that of William Hutton as 
he sat amongst his old books, looking in vain 
for customers. There was not a face that he 
• knew in this populous town. He was sepa- 
rated from his sister. He saw little hope of 
making his way in the world without money 
and without friends. But gradually two or 
three young men came to know the intelligent 
bookseller, and to talk with him upon subjects 
something higher than those belonging to an 
ordinary retail trade. A popular demand for 
literature was growing up. The dealer in sec- 
ond-hand books had odd volumes of poets and 
essayists to tempt the youth who had a six- 
pence or a shilling to lay out ; and if Hutton 
could purchase any books of greater value, he 
could smarten them up by his skill in binding. 
By the most rigid economy he found himself 
at the end of the first year twenty pounds better 
than when he began business. He felt that he 
was at the beginning of a prosperous career. But 
suddenly there arose a dark cloud which 
threatened to shut out all the sunshine of his 
hopes. There were official tyrants a hundred 
and fifteen years ago, who have continued to ex- 
ist up to this very time, although their power 
of injury has been gradually diminishing. He 
has described this crisis, in which the fortunes 
of one of the greatest benefactors of Birming- 
ham were very nearly wrecked : “ The overseers, 
fearful I should become chargeable to the par- 
ish, examined me with regard to my settlement, 
and, with a voice of authority, ordered me to 
procure a certificate, or they would remove me 
from the town. Terrified, I wrote to my father, 
who returned for answer, * that All Saints’, in 
Derby never granted certificates,’ I was hunt- 
ed by ill-nature two years. I repeatedly of- 
fered to pay the levies (rates), which was re- 
fused. A succeeding overseer, a draper, of 
whom I had purchased two suits of clothes, 
value 10/., consented to take them. The scru- 
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pie exhibited a short sight, a narrow principle, 
and the exultation of power over the defence- 
less.” The adroit purchase of two suits of 
clothes from the draper in office was an unques- 
tionable assurance of William Hutton’s “ re- 
spectability.” The next year he took a better 
shop and a dwelling house. He had now a 
prosperous trade, and read the signs of the times 
aright when he set tip the first Circulating Li- 
brary established in Birmingham. 

Contemporary with Hutton was Edward 
Cave, the starter of the Gentlanan’s Mag - 
azine , and Dodsley and Newberry were 
ohly a few years younger. Of them and 
others Mr. Knight speaks in his later chap- 
ters. The last chapter is upon James 
Lackington, son of a journeyman shoe- 
maker, ^ Dorn in 1746. He began life as a 
baker’s boy : 

His first steps in the paths of bookselling are 
thus described : “ During the time that I lived 
with the baker, my name became so celebrated for 
selling a large number of pics, puddings, &., 
that for several years following, application was 
made to my father for him to permit me to sell 
Almanacks a tew market days before and after 
Christmas. In this employ I took great de- 
light, the country people being highly pleased 
with me, and purchasing a great number of my 
almanacks, which excited envy in the itine- 
rant vendors of Moore, Wing, Boor Robin, &c., 
to such a degree, that my father often expressed 
his anxiety lest they should some way or other 
do me a mischief. But I had not the least con- 
cern ; for possessing a light pair of heels, I al- 
ways kept at a proper distance. O, my friend, 
little did I imagine at that time, , that 1 should 
ever excite the same poor mean spirit in many 
of the booksellers of London and other places.” 

At fourteen he left the baker to become 
a shoemaker’s apprentice at Taunton. In 
due time he set up a shop of his own at 
Bristol, and soon began to sell old books as 
well as new boots. Before 1780 he re- 
moved to London, to open a shop for the 
sale of books alone, the boots being alto- 
gether abandoned. This shop, often en- 
larged, was burnt down some years ago: 
but Mr. Knight describes it as he knew it 
in his youth : 

At one of the corners of Finsbury square, 
which was built in 1789, there was a block of 
houses which had been adapted to the purposes 
of a great shop or warehouse, and pre- 
sented an imposing frontage. A dome rises 
from the centre, on the top of which a 
flag is flying. This royal manifestation 
(now become common to suburban public- 
houses), proclaims that this is no ordinary 
commercial establishment. Over the prin- 
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cipal entrance is inscribed, "Cheapest Book- 
sellers in the World.” It is the famous shop 
of Lackington, Allen and Co., " where above 
Half a Million of Volumes are constantly on 
Sale.” We enter the vast area, whose dimen- 
sions are to be measured by the assertion that a 
coach and six might be ariven round it. In 
the centre is an enormous circular counter, 
within which stand the dispensers of knowledge, 
readj^to wait upon the country cleigyman, in 
his wig and shovel-hat ; upon the fine ladies, in 
feathers and trains ; or upon the bookseller's 
collector, with his dirty bag. If there is any 
chaffering about the cost or a work, the shop- 
man points to the following inscription : “ The 
lowest price is marked on every Book, and no 
abatement made on any article.” We ascend a 
broad staircase, which leads to "The Loun- 
ging Rooms,” and to the first of a series of cir- 
cular galleries, lighted from the lantern of the 
dome, which also lights the ground floor. Hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of volumes are display- 
ed on the shelves running round their walls. 
As we mount higher and higher, we find com- 
moner books, in shabbier bindings ; but there is 
still the same order preserved, each book being 
numbered according to a printed catalogue. 
This is larger than that of any other booksel- 
lers, and it comes out yearly. 

We must make no more extracts from 
this entertaining book. Let thoee we have 
made commend it to all who care to under- 
stand the history of bookselling. Its inter- 
est also is doubled when we recognize in it 
the work of one who will himself hereafter 
take the first place among booksellers who 
have earned for themselves the truest hon- 
our and have done the most essential service 
to their country. # 


PRETTY WOMEN AND WITTY WOMEN. 

There are two words, somewhat irrever- 
ently made use of when describing a royal 
and illustrious lady, which will perhaps 
suggest themselves to the reader’s imagina- 
tion when the shade of the good old Queen 
Charlotte floats before his mind’s eye. 
44 Snuffy and plain,” — 44 plain and snuffy ; ” 
sometimes the sentence runs this way, some- 
times that ; but in any case it is an irrev- 
erent, and, as we hope to prove, an unjust 
sentence upon the little pnneess, who came 
chirping so blithely from her dingy German 
home, to take her place amongst us as the 
first lady in the land. Ladies who have 
been younger, and now are — what shall 
we say ? — older , — not old , of course; 
ladies are never old in 44 London Society ” 


— hear what was once said about the young 
bride who became afterwards so 44 snuffy 
and plain,” such a homely little German 
“ frau.” 44 Pretty and witty ” carried the 
day then ; for, above the thunder of the 
welcome which England gave to the royal 
bride, Horace Walpole heard 44 nothing but 
proclamations of her beauty ; ” an opinion 
which he confirms after his introduction on 
the same day at St. James’s, qflding to the 
remark , 44 She looks very sensible, cheerful, 
and is remarkably genteel.” This last word 
sounds strangely in our ears, when issuing 
from a patrician pen. Even the Times, 
which (ignoring the wrath of the Saturday 
Reviewer) still insists upon the birth of 
44 a prince,” never sank so deep in the 
44 Jeames” phraseology as to describe our 
princess, in all her graceful loveliness, as 
44 remarkably genteel/* But it has been the 
abuse of the word, not the use of it, which 
has made it revolting to our ideas of refine- 
ment. It has been made to stand for some 
of the great shams which have been held 
up to everlasting ridicule in Thackeray’s 
44 Snob Papers,” and as the outward sign of 
superficial refinement only we have reject- 
ed it from our vocabulary with contempt. 
The description of the arrival of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte is not uninteresting now, 
with the welcome of our own fair bride to 
our shores still fresh in our recollections. 
We seem to hear again 44 the noise of the 
coaches, chaises, horsemen, and mob,” that 
assembled to see her pass through the town 
with clamour 44 so prodigious ” that, like 
the bachelor of Strawberry-hill on the oc- 
casion of the arrival of 44 Madame Char- 
lotte,” we could "hardly distinguish the 
guns.” It was too dark for the weary 
spectators to notice whether the Princess 
Alexandria turned pale, when the royal 
towers of Windsor loomed grandly on her 
expectant gaze ; but as it was also too dark 
for her to distinguish them, the probabili- 
ties are that she did* not. But then her 
bridegroom was at her side, the prince of 
her romance, as in a fairy tale. In the 
other case, the unknown wooer was a stran- 

f er, and a king ; and we read that, as the 
ride elect caught the first glimpse of his 
palace, that she 44 trembled and turned 
pale.” The Duchess of Hamilton smiled 
at her distress; upon which the princess 
naively remarked, 44 My dear duchess, you 
may laugh — you have been married twice ; 
but it is no joke to me.” When the king 
bad grown old, and roamed about his 
palace — feeble, blind, mad — did the good 
wife, the homely German frau, ever call to 
mind the halcyon days of her youth, or 
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think that it might have been the forecast 
shadow of time which made her tremble 
and turn pale then ? She was nervous 
when her bridesmaids and future court 
were presented to her, and exclaimed aloud, 
“ Mon Dieu ! il y en a tant ! il y en a 
tant ! ” The bridesmaids, who were par- 
ticularly distinguished for their beauty of 
figure and face, were Lady Caroline Bus- 
sell, Lady Sarah Lenox, and Lady Eliza- 
beth Keppel. Of Lady Sarah, Walpole 
says, that u she was by far the chief angel ; ” 
and as she was once supposed to have en- 
tertained hopes of engaging the royal af- 
fections herself, it was particularly amiable 
in her to look angelic on that occasion. 
The Duchess of Hamilton was radiant that 
day, and “ almost in possession of her for- 
mer beauty ” The absence of three of the 
celebrated beauties, Lady Waldegrave, 
Lady Kildare, and Mrs. Fitzroy was calcu- 
lated, according to Mr. Walpole, to reassure 
the new Queen upon the subject of her own 
charms, which, without being particularly 
striking, could, in his opinion, hold their 
own with most of the women whom she 
saw assembled round her on that eventful 
occasion. Surely this praise is not to be 
despised when coming from the cynical 
Horace, who was not apt to exaggerate, 
excepting where his prejudices or passions 
had been keenly excited, which could not 
have been the case, either for or against, in 
the case of the German princess. — London 
Society . 


MR. URQUHART AND THE TURKISH 
BATH. 

When we consider the immense energy 
and perseverance which must be applied m 
order to obtain due attention to, much 
more to obtain acceptance of, a new thera- 
peutical means, we cannot but congratulate 
Mr. Urquhart on the encouraging success 
which he has already had, both with the 
medical profession and with the public. It 
is now some years since Sir John Fife, 
having satisfied his own mind of the efficacy 
of the Turkish Bath in* the treatment of 
disease, induced the committee of the New- 
castle Infirmary to construct such a bath 
for the hospital. A continued experience 
since that time has strengthened his con- 
victions of the value of the bath; from 
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what he has witnessed of its effects in health 
for training, in convalescence for enabling 
the valetudinarian to commence exercise, 
and in disease as a remedy or palliation, 
“ I am not afraid,” he says, “ to stake my 
professional character by declaring my be- 
lief in its efficacy.” Accordingly, he has 
collected, from the writings and speeches of 
Mr. Urquhart, an account of the principles 
of its action, a description of the best mode 
of its construction, and practical instruc- 
tions as to its employment, and has edited 
the whole as a “ Manual of the Turkish 
Bath.” Its beneficial effects appear to be 
most remarkable in diseases of the liver 
and the kidney ; the dropsy attending the 
latter certainly sometimes disappearing as 
if by magic under its regular use. In all 
diseases of a rheumatic nature, however, the 
bath is likely to produce improvement ; in 
most cutaneous diseases it is an effectual 
remedy or an important auxiliary of treat- 
ment ; and Sir John Fife has found it to be 
most valuable in bronchial and laryngeal 
affections. The book contains also the 
testimony of other physicians to the benefit 
which they have witnessed from the thera- 
peutical use of heat by means of the bath. 
Mr. Unpihart, with that enthusiastic faith 
which is so needful in a reformer, appears 
to believe that no disease, not hydrophobia, 
nor cholera, nor consumption, nor cancer, 
could long withstand the proper use of the 
Turkish Bath at a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture ; and certainly this strong faith is no- 
wise surprising in one who believes himself 
to have been more than once rescued from 
the very jaws of death by its means. 
Though it cannot quite be admitted that 
the use of heat, however carefully gradu- 
ated in its application, and however high 
the temperature may be raised, will do all 
that Mr. Urquhart claims for it, and is in 
every case as harmless as he seems disposed 
to think ; and, though assent must be with- 
held from some of the startling physiologi- 
cal principles which he boldly enunciates, 
yet every one must heartily sympathize with 
that unparalleled energy and unfaltering 
perseverance which has succeeded in for- 
cing the acceptance of a great boon in spite 
of strong prejudice and general opposition. 
What is most needed now, however, is that 
the medical profession, having accepted the 
bath as a valuable remedial agent, should 
no longer vaguely extol it, but determine, 
by exact investigation of its effects, those 
diseases in which it may be properly used. 
— Westmister Review . 
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FENIAN LITERATURE. 

Street Ballads , Popular Poetry , and House- 
hold Songs o f Ireland. Collected and ar- 
ranged by Duncathail (Dublin, M‘Gla- 
shan & Gill.) 

Fenian literature has not attracted its 
fair share of attention. Whilst the prisoners 
who profess to despise and defy British law 
are occupying the Four Courts on all the 
technicalities of certiorari, mandamus , and 
criminal information, it would be a mistake 
to imagine that the copious legal arguments 
with which the Irish journals Aound are the 
only contributions for which the reading pub- 
lic are indebted to the Fenians. The abor- 
tive rebellion of '48 was more of a literary 
imposture than any thing else. The Young 
Ireland party wrote so well that they man- 
aged to excite the interest of all classes ex- 
cept the people of Ireland. In this country 
we became familiar with the anti-English 
ballads of Dayis and Duffy. The song 
beginning 

Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ? 

and the stirring verses of Ferguson, M‘Car- 
thy, and Barry were very generally read 
here, and they were criticized as literary ef- 
forts, in no unfriendly spirit, by English 
writers. But we all fell mto the delusion, 
as the authors themselves are now ready to 
acknowledge, that these political poems were 
known to the masses in Ireland. The peo- 
ple knew very little about the authors, and , 
less about their works. They had heard of 
Gavan Duffy as an opponent of O'Connell . 
but they never heard of 4 The Muster of* 
the North,* or 4 The Voice of Labour.' It 
was only when some of these gentlemen got | 
down to Ballingarry that their eyes were 
opened to the political blindness of the 
peasantry. The people looked with aston- 
ishment and doubt upon such totally un- 
known leaders as O'Gorman, O’Brien, and 
Dillon. It is said that some grey-haired 
farmers, when the rumour spreaa that fight- 
ing was intended, asked “ if JBoney was come 
across?" and others inquired “if Lord 
Edward was really come back ? " or “if the 
Counsellor (meaning O’Connell) was a 
friend of theirs ? " Then the briefless bar- 
risters and clever young gentlemen who had 
never grown tired of repeating, with a little 
verbal alteration, the dictum of Fletcher of 
Saltoun, “ Let me make the ballads and I 
care not who make the laws,” began to dis- 
cover the difference between making bal- 
lads and securing readers. The move- 


ment suddenly collapsed in the disgust of the 
would-be leaders ana the laughter of officials 
and friends of the Government who for 
months previously had been in ^ state of 
ignorant terror. 

The mistake that the British public made 
in giving undue importance to the rebellious 
literature of the Young Ireland party, and 
thus overrating the strength of the agitation, 
was not, however, greater than the mistake 
now universally made in the opposite direc- 
tion. The vast mass of our readers will 
learn with surprise that not only is there in 
Ireland a collection of Fenian writings pub- 
lished in 1865 quite equal in point of litera- 
ry ability to anything in the same strain 
published from 1843 to^848, but (which is 
Far more important than any question of 
literary merit) a collection of writings which 
has found its way into the cabins and whis- 
ky-shops of the lower classes. 

In. '48 a good many editors of newspapers 
were arrested, but not one ballad-singer. 
In '65 only one disloyal editor, Mr. Clark 
Luby, has been arrested ; but the arrests of 
ballad-singers in Cork, Dublin, Tralee, Lim- 
erick, and the country towns of the south 
have given constant employment to the po- 
lice. Not a fair is held in Ireland now at 
which the authorities do not take precau- 
tions for seizing upon the ballad-singers and 
confiscating their seditious wares. Amongst 
the most peremptory orders sent from the 
Castle to the stipendiary magistrates are 
those touching the suppression of popular 
ballads. This gives to tne Fenian conspira- 
cy a character far graver than the affair of 
‘ 48, and recalls some of the features of the 
times of Wolfe Tone. The Wexford insur- 
gents of 1 798 never saw a treasonable news- 
paper ; but they were familiar with the re- 
bellion-teaching verses of M‘Birney, and 
such ballads as 4 The Wearing of the Green.' 
Indeed the latter may be found even now 
amongst the street literature reprinted 
by the Fenians and purchased extensively 
by the people. The Young Irelanders nev- 
er would have re-published such lines as 
these, — 

Then forward stepped young Boney, 

And took me by the hand, 

Saying, *' 4 Gow is old Ireland, 

And how does she stand ? ” 

“ It’s as poor, distressed a nation 
As ever you have seen, 

They are hanging men aod women 
For the wearing of the Green ! 

For the wearing the Green ! 

For the wearing the Green ! 

They are hanging men, and women too. 

For wearing of the Green ! " 
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Bat that the Fenians should have circula- 
ted these verses with their own halfpenny 
productions, shows that they have nad a 
more correct appreciation of the popular 
taste. Of their own street ballads, the fol- 
lowing is one which has attained extensive 
popularity. As a ballad slip it appears 
anonymously ; but Mr. M‘Glashan’s publi- 
cation gives its authorship to a Fenian with 
an extraordinary name, Mr. Charles J. 
Kickham, of Mullinahone, — the same Mr. 
Charles J. Kickham* we presume, who was 
arrested with the famous Head Centre and 
prison-breaker, Stephens : — 

PATRICK SHEEHAN. 

My name is Patrick Sheehan, 

My years are thirty-four ; 

Tipperary is my native place. 

Not far from Galtymore ; 

I came of honest parents, 

But now they're lying low ; 

And many a pleasant day I spent 
In the Glen of Aherlow. 

My father died ; I closed his eyes 
Outside our cabin door ; 

The landlord and the sheriff too 
Were there the day before ! 

And then my loving mother. 

And sisters three also. 

Were forced to go with broken hearts 
From the Glen of Aherlow. 

For three long months, in search of work, 

I wandered far and near ; 

I went then to the poor-house, 

For to see my mother dear ; 

The news I heard nigh broke my heart ; 
But still, in all my woe, 

I blessed the friends who made their graves 
In the Glen of Aherlow. 

Bereft of home and kith and kin. 

With plenty all around, 

I starved within my cabin, 

And slept upon the ground ; 

But cruel as my lot was, 

I ne'er did hardship know 

’Till I joined the English army. 

Far away from Aherlow. 

“ Rouse up there,” says the Corporal, 

“ You lazy Hirish hound ; 

Why don’t you hear, you sleepy dog, 

The call ‘ to arms * sound ? ’’ 

Alas, I had been dreaming 
Of days long, long ago ; 

I woke before Sebastopol, 

And not in Aherlow. 

I groped to find my musket — 

How dark I thought the night ! 

O blessed God, it was not dark, 


It was the broad daylight ! 

And when I found that I was blind , 

My tears began to flow ; 

I longed for even a pauper's grave 
In the Glen of Aherlow. 

O blessed Virgin Mary, 

Mine is a mournful tale ; 

A poor blind prisoner here I am. 

In Dublin's dreary gaol ; 

Struck blind within the trenches. 

Where I never feared the foe ; 

And now I'll never see again 
My own sweet Aherlow ! 

— There is a touch of genius in the 
shadowy way in which the author announ- 
ces the death of the three sisters in the lines 
beginning, 

The news I heard nigh broke my heart. 

As to the political effect of such a bal- 
lad, we have no hesitation in declaring our 
conviction that there is more danger in the 
disaffection that this artfully-told story of 
Patrick Sheehan may produce, than in all 
the writings of the Young Ireland party, 
and all the contemptible blusterings of the 
now so-called national organs — the Nation 
and the Irishman . In this ballad Mr. Kick- 
ham undoubtedly constructs his verses so as 
to touch the heart of the class to which, we 
believe, he himself belongs. 

Of an apparently ruder stamp, but Com- 
posed with eaual cunning, is a street ballad 
called 4 By Memory Inspired.' It is copied 
from a broad-sheet which was found hawk- 
ing about the country, headed with a rude 
woodcut of two men leaning pensively on a 
table, and a standing cavalier, with a glass 
in one hand and botue in the other, suppos- 
ed to be engaged singing to them. Its anony- ' 
mous author has ooldly mixed up the 
moral-force tribune with Mitchell and the 
men of ' 98 : — 

By Memory inspired, 

And love of country fired, 

The deeds of Men I love to dwell upon ; 

And the patriotic glow 
Of my spirit must bestow 
A tribute to O'Connell that is gone, boys, gone ! 
Here’s a memory to the friends that are gone. 

In October, 'Ninety-seven — 

May his soul find rest in Heaven — 
William Orr to execution was led on : 

The jury, drunk, agreed 
That Irish was his creed ; 

For perjury and threats drove them on, boys, 
on : 

Here’s the memory of John Mitchell that is 
gone 1 
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In 'Ninety-eight — the month July — 
The informers pay was high ; 

When Reynolds gave the gallons brave Mac- 
Cann; 

But MacCann was Reynolds' first — 

One could not allay his thirst ; 

So he brought up Bond and Byrne that are 
gone, boys, gone : 

Here's the memory of the friends that are gone 1 

We saw a nation's tears 
Shed for John and Henry Shears ; 
Betrayed by Judas, Captain Armstrong ; 

We may forgive, but yet 
We never can forget 

The poisoning of Maguire that is gone, boys, 
gone — 

Our high Star and true Apostle that is gone ! 

How did Lord Edward die ? 

Like a man, without a sigh ; 

But he left his handiwork on Major Swan I 
But Sirr, with steel-clad breast. 

And coward heart at best, 

Left us cause to mourn Lord Edward that is 
gone, boys, gone : 

Here’s the memory of our friends that are gone ! 

September, Eighteen-three, 

Closed this cruel history. 

When Emmett’s blood the scaffold flowed upon : 
Oh, had their spirits been wise, 

They might then realize 
Their freedom — but we drink to Mitchell that 
is gone, boys, gone : 

Here’s the memory of the friends that are gone ! 

This ballad is a key to the historical 
knowledge or historical ignorance of the 
multitude by whom it is eagerly read. The 
leaders of the Young Ireland party — Smith 
O’Brien, Meagher, Gavan Duffy — are all 
(with the suggestive exception of Mitchell) 
totally ignored. No reference is made to 
Grattan, Charlemont, or Flood. The only 
real popular heroes appear to be O’Connell 
and a set of uncompromising rebels. There 
are some lines in it which show that the 
author has thoroughly grasped the genius 
of his countrymen : for example, that epi- 
sode in the death of Lord Edward — 

" But he left his handiwork on Major Swan ! " 

That line conveys no small amount of 
consolation to the Irish mind. 

Between these Fenian writrs and the 
other Irish Nationalists there is another point 
of difference. The writers of the old Nation 
newspaper aspired to be orators as well as 
authors. They were constantly leaving the 
editor’s desk to move resolutions and deliv- 
er fervid addresses at public meetings. 


Their paltry successors in the combined line 
of business are to be found brawling and 
boasting at national associations ana tovre 
councils. But not so the Fenian contri- 
butors to this little volume or to the col- 
umns of the suppressed journal, the Irish 
People . Luby, O’Leary, Stephens, and their 
associates, never condescended to attend 
public meetings or take any part in the 
clap-trap of the ordinary Irish agitations. 
They confined their publicaction to the 
pages of their weekly organ, and we must not 
shut our eyes to the fact that that organ, 
the Irish People , presented a contrast to 
other anti-Saxon newspapers. As a literary 
production, the Fenian paper was well 
written. Its principles of reoellion were de- 
cided and clear ; but its style, though ear- 
nest, was apparently moderate and calm. 
When Dr. Cullen wrote an inflammatory 
pastoral, denouncing England and the 
English, and telling the people that they 
were grossly misgoverned, but winding up 
by only asking for a collection towards the 
Cathouc Bishop’s pet university, the Irish 
People coldly dissected the Archbishop’s 
pastoral, and, in much better English, drew 
the logical conclusion from his Grace’s vio- 
lent premises. Hence the sweeping charge 
which a certain section of the Roman Cath- 
olic party in Ireland have been making 
against the rebels. As far as this volume, edit- 
ea by “ Duncathail,” and the numbers of the 
Irish People are concerned, we have failed 
to discover those incitements to assassinat- 
ing priests and landlords of which so much 
has been said ; and indeed it seems that the 
only evidence produced goes the other way, 
for it turns out to be merely a private let- 
ter written to Luby, expostulating IKth him 
for not hinting at the advantage of thus 
disposing of the clergy and proprietors. 
The most vigorous onslaught on the land- 
lords which this Fenian volume contains is 
the following : — 


THE IfEW -RACE. 


O ye who have vanquished the land, and retain 

it, 

How little ye know what ye miss pf delight ! 
There are worlds in her heart — could ye seek 
it or gain it — 

That would clothe a true noble with gloiy and 
might. 

What is she, this isle which ye trample and rav- 
age, 

Which ye plough with oppression, and reap 
with the sword. 

But a harp never strung in the hall of a savage, 
Or a fair wife embraced by a husband abhorred ? 
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The chiefs of the Gael were the people embod- 
ied ! 

The chiefs were the blossoms, the people the 
root ; 

Their conquerors, the Normans, high-souled 
and high-blooded, 

Grew Irish at last from the scalp to the foot. 
And ye ! — ye are hirelings and satraps, not no- 
bles 1 

Your slaves, they detest yon; your masters, 
they scorn 1 

The river lives on — bnt the son-painted bub- 
bles 

Pass quick, to the rapids incessantly borne. 

— And who is the author of this fiery admo- 
nition to the Irish landlords ? No one can 
suspect him of being a Head Centre. He 
is a professor in the Catholic University; 
he is even one of the territorial class ; be is 

— it is only fair to add — a highly-cultivated 
gentleman. Mr. Aubrey De Vere. Dunca- 
thail, the Fenian editor, avows in his Pre- 
face, that he publishes the compilation to 
44 cheer the reposing soldier amid the camp- 
fires of the bivouac ; to sing to the listening 
ears of Age the songs of memory and of 
hope, to Youth the song of love, to Manhood 
and Womanhood that of patriotism and 
duty, to the Child the strain which he may 
not forget, and which may win him to his 
home, should he stray, and bind him to Ire- 
land in weal or woe ; ” to pour the precious 
balm of love upon the weary feet of Ire- 
land ; and to 44 cheer the hearts of those who 
may be capable of serving her with more 
than words or songs.* 9 In doing this he has 
acted judiciously in mingling with such 
popular strains as ‘Mackenna’s Dream/ 
4 The Green Little Shamrock/ 4 The Boys of 
Wexford/ 4 The Galloping O’Hogan/ 4 The 
Western Winds/ and 4 Arthur M‘Coy/ 
some of the less directly rebellious poems of 
writers like Mr. De Yere. Very few, how- 
ever, of his verses have penetrated the ears 
of the peasantry. The only one, indeed, 
that seems to have caught the fancy of the 
common people is a mysterious little effu- 
sion, in which he speaks of Ireland under 
her mystical names. — 

THE LITTLE BLACK BOSE. 

The Little Black Rose shall be red at last ; 
What made it black but tho March wind dry, 
And tho tear of the widow that fell on it fast ? 

It shall redden the hills when June is nigh ! 

The Silk of the Kine shall rest at last ; 

What drove her forth but the dragon-fly 1 
Id the golden vale she shall feed fall fast, 

With her mild gold horn and her slow, dark 
eye. 


The wounded wood-dove lies dead at last 1 
The pine long-bleeding, it shall not die ! 

This song is secret. Mine ear it passed 
In a wind o'er the plains at Athenry. 

These lines, so unintelligible, no doubt, 
to most of our readers, indicate Mr. De 
Vere’s thorough appreciation of the Celtic 
mind ; but the following passage in a more 
ambitious poem, ‘The Band Etbell/ is, if 
possible, stul more characteristic : — 

/ forgive old Cathbar, who sank my boat ,* 

Must I pardon Feargal, who slew my son — 

Or the pirate, Strongbow, who burned Granote, 
They tell me, and in it nine priests, a nun. 

And (worst) St. Finian’s old crosier staff? 

At forgiveness like that I spit and laugh 1 

One of the ablest of the Irish Judges, Mr. 
Justice Keogh, in charging the jury at tbe 
Special Commission in Dublin, remarked 
that, though rebellious ideas may exist in 
the mass of the people, such ideas have re- 
ceived no encouragement whatever from 
any intelligent or educated quarter. We 
are compelled to differ from this eminent 
authority — for reasons now given. 


From the Victoria Magazine. 

A STORM. 
u Oh, I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer ! A bravo vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dash’d all to pieced. Oh ! the cry did knock 
Against my heart. Poor souls, they periled. ” 

Often during the summer months just 
past, and while looking at the gentle rip- 
pling surface of Carmarthen Bay, I have 
heard the exclamation, 44 How I should like 
to see a storm!” The summer visitors 
went their way, however, without being 
gratified by witnessing that grandest of 
all nature’s sights, a storm at sea ; but win- 
ter has come in with a noisy herald, and 
the trumpet voice of the blast that pro- 
claimed the last month of 1865 will long be 
remembered. . 

For nearly a fortnight there had been 
warning voices in the air, 44 the sea and the 
waves roaring,” hungry for human prey. 
The heavens one hour hung with heavy 
black clouds; another, great white pillowy 
masses, between which drifted a fleecy veil. 
Then again an even grey pall would be 
drawn across the ethereal blue ; earth and 
heaven would seem to unite; and the va- 
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poury screen press almost palpably upon 
you ; hiding away the fierce blast, you knew, 
by the action and tremble in the thick hot 
air, must be blowing somewhere. 

How the sea muttered and thundered 
upon the sands at low water ; and then as 
the tide rose again, what a sheet of angry 
foam there came up, as if the depths had 
been at war; foam which, caught by the 
sudden gusts of wind, was whirled high up 
the cliffs and hung upon the many-hued 
rocks and yellow furze. 

There is not usually much sea-rack here, 
but we have had plenty of it these three 
weeks past ; and there it now lies, “ rugged 
and brown,” dire witness of storms out in 
the heart of the Atlantic } lies, grim enough 
by day, but by night gleaming with phos- 
phorescent light. 

Day after day the warning grew plainer ; 
until at last the storm king himself was 
close upon us. 

Upon Monday the symptoms grew more 
demonstrative ; the sun rose red and 
angry, and sank ih a perfect glory of 
rainbow hues, drawing down upon his de- 
parting footsteps a dark curtain, as if to 
shut out the havoc and distress that he left 
to revel during the long wild night. 

It was low water just after sundown, and 
for awhile all was tolerably calm. Then a 
distant throbbing went vibrating along the 
crests of the hills, most resembling the echo 
that lingers in the vaulted roof of a cathe- 
dral after a mighty burst from the organ. 
Far away upon the low level beach the sea 
song was murmuring, exquisitely sweet and 
solemn, but in it weird voices seemed 
mingling in eerie song, voices broken by 
shrill cries and shrieks, which it was almost 
impossible to believe the piping of wild 
birds, and which amply accounted for the 


old Welch superstition of the goblin hounds, 
who are said to sweep through the air, 
chilling the listener’s blood by their yells 
and shouts. 

The wind did not treat us long to this 
gentle music ; Old Boreas was only striking 
the key-note, presently he began sounding 
the chords, gently at first, taking breath, as 
it might be, between each effort, and listen- 
ing for the effect. 

Until just as the waves touched the cliffs, 
and the harsher roar told me they were 
breaking against Selwyne, a fierce gust of 
wind swept over the hill, striking the house 
like a hammer, and causing the roof to rat- 
tle again. There was a crash, a shiver, and 
all was over for the present, although you 
could still hear the mighty rush of the blast 
as it careered along on its course, and by 
the time it had sighed itself out, the waves 
were rushing into the caves, and the vaulted 
roofs resounded again with hollow mockery. 

Some minutes passed, the distant moan- 
ing of the tide and soughing of the wind 
only heard, ' and then the very hill seemed 
to bend, while over it came a mighty rush- 
ing wind. 

Shorter and shorter grew the pauses in 
the storm, nearer and louder the distress of 
the sea, until the hurricane was upon us. 

What a scene it was then; how the 
waves and winds seemed to outvie each 
other in wild defiance, drowning any poor 
weak human voices, appalling the senses, 
and forcing upon the mind that verily God's 
voice is in the tempest ! 

But is there no other voice ? 

What is it that wakes the dull sinking 
sickening pain at the listener's heart, as 
there wells up the involuntary prayer — 

“ God help those at sea.” 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMAS. 

Who left St. Paul for worthless mammon's 

sake ? 

What sleeping prophet did an angel wake ? 
Whose off ring of faith did God accept 1 
What gentlewoman’s death the widows wept? 
What Jewish maiden, from a lowly place, 

A mighty monarch’s throne was called to grace ? 
By the initials find the doom 

To which the path of sinners tend ; 
Which casts o’er life its awful gloom, 

And deeply darkens to the end. 


Who suffered deeds of which he was afraid ? 
What youth, the sage’s counsel disobeyed ? 
Who would not leave king David in his woe ? 
Whose kindly works did grieving widows 
show ? 

Who boldly slew the oppressor of his land, 
And then led on a valiant patriot band ? 

In the initals of these names, 

A world-wide fanlt we find, 

Which sows the seeds of hate and fear 
And misery 'mid mankind. 
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From the Sunday Magazine. 

AN EVENING WITH DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Who does not enjoy an evening with a 
traveller — a genial, kindly, Christian man, 
who has been among the strangest people, 
seen sights that no one else has ever seen, 
and. full of interest himself in distant and 
neglected races, strives to communicate that 
interest to the party that have come togeth- 
er to hear about them ? To meet for an 
hour or two with such a man as Dr. Living- 
stone, and hear him give a plain, familiar 
account of some of his African journeys, 
and of the means best fitt|d, with God’s 
blessing, to benefit the African race, would 
probably be one of the first wishes and 
greatest pleasures of a majority of the read- 
ers of the Sunday Magazine. Ever}* 
one, we suppose, knows that Dr. Living- 
stone himself has again left England, and 
is engaged once more in Ills noble endeav- 
our to establish the means of missionary 
labour and of commercial enterprise among 
some of the populous tribes of Eastern and 
Central Africa. We cannot, therefore, have 
him personally to chat with us of an even- 
ing ; but we can have what is second best : 
we may take the large volume which he has 
just published, and cull from it what we may 
suppose he would have told us, if it had 
been our good fortune to spend a Sunday 
evening in his company. Unbap' ily, there 
is little or nothing to tell of the results of 
missionary labou^ Dr. Livingstone is a 
pioneer, a forerunner of missionaries, rather 
than himself an acting missionary. He 
goes to see what can be done, and to 
Arrange for others coming to do it, rather 
than to do it himself. His idea of his 
own mission seems to be that he is to 
conciliate the natives, to disarm their 
prejudices, to give them a favourable 
opinion of the British people, to work upon 
them by kindness and disinterestedness, and 
thus dispose them to trade with the mer- 
chant, and listen to the missionary. But if 
there be little to say of the results of Chris- 
tian missions, except that they have hither- 
to done nothing in those parts, there is, un- 
happily, far too much to tell of a devil’s mis- 
sion that has been frightfully active and 
successful — the slave-trade, partly as pur- 
sued by the natives, but chiefly by the 
atrocious Portuguese settlers and adven- 
turers. In fact, the slave-trade has in every 
way been the ruin of Africa ; and, besides 
making the poor negroes ten times more 
miserable and degraded than they would 
otherwise have been, it has proved a most 
effectual barrier to all missionary and to all 


commercial undertakings. It is owing to 
the slave-trade that Dr. Livingstone has 
failed to establish any centres of missionary 
and commercial operations on the banks of 
the Zambesi or its tributaries ; and there is 
little reason to hope for anything better, 
until measures be taken to repress the in- 
famous traffic on the East, similar to those 
that have proved so successful on the West 
Coast of Africa. 

For, according to Dr. Livingstone, — and 
he is so shrewd and careful a man that we 
can hardly fancy him wrongin this, — the 
English squadron on the West Coast of 
Africa has been an extraordinary blessing to 
that part of the world. Many persons have 
an opposite impression, and think that Eng- 
land has spent her treasure and the lives 
of her seamen in vain, in watching those in- 
famous davers, with which we associate such 
accursed scenes. Dr. Livingstone is of a 
very different opinion. There, at the dis- 
tance of hundreds of miles from the ocean, 
he found the very decided influence of our 
national policy : the slave-trade so far sup- 
pressed that even the Portuguese spoke of 
it as a thing of the past ; lawful commerce 
immensely increased; more than twenty 
Christian missions established; and com- 
arative peace enjoyed by millions of in- 
abitants. And as regards those missons 
in Western Africa, of which Captain Bur- 
ton spoke so disparagingly, Dr. Livingstone 
entertains a most favourable opinion. At 
Sierra Leone and elsewhere, Christian na- 
tives can be numbered by thousands, who, 
whatever defects they may have, at least 
possess the qualification of being trust- 
worthy trade-agents among their country- 
men. Making allowance for the fact that 
many of the native Christians have been 
the lowest of the low — liberated African 
slaves, — and also for the strong language 
of traders annoyed at being prevented from 
using the people as brutes, Dr. Livingstone 
thinks that the conduct of England of late 
year!? on the West Coast deserves the 
world’s admiration, and that her generosity 
will appear grand in the eyes of posterity. 
Neither is it true, as Captain Burton has 
maintained, that Mahometanism is the only 
religion that is making proselytes in Africa. 
The native Christians of Africa contribute 
no less a sum than £ 15,000 yearly lor the 
spread of the Gospel. The Mahometans are 
even beneath the native Africans in their 
ordinary moral tone. Dr. Livingstone 
gives an anecdote in illustration of this. He 
has seen a party of natives plunge into the 
water to rescue a woman from a* crocodile. 
On the other hand, when a party of hw 
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own sailors, who were Mahometans, were 
coming to the ship after sleeping ashore, 
one of them walked into the water with the 
intention of swimming off to the boat; and 
while yet hardly up to his knees was seized 
by a crocodile and dragged under ; the poor 
fellow gave a shriek, and held up his hand 
for aid; but none of bis countrymen stirred 
to his assistance, and he was never seen 
again. On asking his brother-in-law why 
he did not help him, he replied, u Well, no 
one told him to go into the water. It was 
his own fault that he was killed.'’ This was 
the part of the priest and the Levite in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan re-enacted 
with additional hard-heartedness ; for neith- 
er the priest nor the Levite was brother-in- 
law of the man who fell among thieves. 

The aspect of intertropical Africa — 
Eastern, Western and Central — must, by 
this time of day, be as familiar as his own 
country to Dr Livingstone ; but the feelings 
of a stranger setting foot in it for the first 
time “ resemble in some respects those 
which the First Man may have had on his 
entrance into the Garden of Eden. He 
has set foot in a new world ; another state 
of existence is before him; everything he 
sees, every sound that falls upon his ear, has 
all the freshness fend char u of novelty. The 
trees and the plants are new ; the flowers 
and the fruits, the beastSj the birds, and the 
insects, are curious and strange ; the very 
sky itself is new, glowing with colours, or 
sparkling with constellations, never seen in 
northern climes.” Eveiything in Africa, it 
was long ago remarked, is contrary : M Wool 
grows on the heads of men and hair on the 
backs of sheep.” The men often wear their 
hair long, the women w«ar it short. Where 
there are cattle, the women till the ground, 
plant the land, and build huts. The men 
stay at home to sew, spin, weave, and talk, 
and milk the cows. The nursery hobgoblin 
with us is black, but in Africa he is white. 
Foolish mothers bid their children be quiet, 
or they will call the white man to bite 
them. To the unsophisticated natives of 
Africa there is something frightfully repul- 
sive in the appearance of white men. On 
entering villages previously unvisited by 
Europeans, if a child should be met coming 
quietly and unsuspectingly along, the mo- 
ment he raised his eyes and saw tne whites, 
he would take to his heels in an agony of ter- 
ror, such as we might feel if we met a live 
Egyptian mummy at the door of the Brit- 
ish Museum. Alarmed by the child’s wild 
cries, the mother rushes out of her hut, but 
darts back again at the^ight of the same 
frightful apparation. Dogs turn tail and 


scour off in dismay ; and hens, abandoning 
their chickens, fly screaming to the tops of 
the houses. Unfamiliar sights everywhere 
present themselves. Here and there may 
be seen rows of elephants two miles long ; 
in the rivers, crocodiles and hippopotamuses, 
by no means pleasant to bathe with ; and 
even on board ship, one may be aroused, as 
Dr. Livingstone was in his steamer, by five 
feet of cold green &nake gliding over one’s 
face. But however peculiar the country, 
and however . different the people, I)r. 
Livingstone has no patience with what has 
often been said of the negro race. The no- 
tions commonly entertained of their lan- 
guage he regards as absurd ; their answers 
to questions on ordinary topics are about as 
intelligent as are usually got from the com- 
mon people at home ; and if they are ad- 
dicted to low motives and mean actions, so 
likewise unhappily are many of those among 
ourselves who are not under the influence 
of Christian principles and civilized habits. 
Dr. Livingstone is full of hope for the negro 
race; his life of single-hearted devotion to 
them is a proof of his confidence in what 
they may become, if Christianity, and her 
daughter Civilization, should find a home 
among them. Even the unwholesomeness 
of the climate would in that case be greatly 
overcome. It is the very richness of the 
country', in connection with the neglect of 
its inhabitants, that makes it so unhealthy. 
The luxuriance of the vegetation is such 
that when it decays an extraordinary 
amount of putridity is generated ; the very 
rivers are poisoned by it, and fever hovers 
on every side. Were the plains cultivated, 
drained, and reaped, not only would the 
most splendid harvests be obtained, but the 
cause of fever would be to a large ex- 
tent removed. The beautiful fulfillment of 
the sixty-seventh Psalm, which would result 
from missionary enterprise in such a coun- 
try, will strike every reader : — “ God be 
merciful to us and bless us, and cause His 
face to shine on us. That Thy way may be 
known on earth, Thy saving health among 

the nations Let the people 

praise thee, O God, let ail the people praise 
thee. Then shall the earth yield her increase , 
and God, even our own God, shall bless us.” 
No wonder though Dr. Livingstone s«ghs 
when he sees regions of such capabilities 
turned, literally and figuratively, into the 
valley of the shadow of death. No wonder 
though it cuts him to the heart to come on 
masses of skeletons where he might have 
looked for living men. His soul is fired 
with the purpose to dispossess Fever, Fa- 
mine, War, and the Slave-Trade from those 
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fertile regions, and to see the Angel of 
Peace and Love spreading his wings over 
them. When he thinks of his father’s na- 
tive Hebrides, 

Of Ulva dark and Colonsay, 

And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round, 

inhabited by a comparatively happy and 
peaceful people, why, he asks, should not 
those regions of Africa — not by any means 
the sandy deserts that used to be thought, 
but as rich and fair as any country on the 
globe — be peopled by industrious and 
peaceful tribes, worshipping the God of 
love, trusting in the work of Christ, and 
adorning the doctrine of God their Saviour? 

The primitive faith of the African people, 
he conceives to be, that there is one Al- 
mighty Maker of heaven and earth ; that 
He has given the various plants of earth to 
meD to be employed as mediators between 
Him and the spirit-world, where all who 
have ever been bom and died continue to 
live ; that sin consists in offences against 
their fellow-men, either here or among the 
departed ; and that death is often a punish- 
ment of guilt, such as witchcraft. The 
Great Spirit lives above the stars ; but they 
never pray to him, and know nothing of 
their relation to him or of his interest in 
them. As might be expected, they are 
great believers m spells and nostrums. In 
one district, the medical profession is sub- 
divided to an extent unknown even in Lon- 
don or Paris. There is the elephant-doctor, 
who prepares a medicine indispensable to 
hunters when attacking that animal; the 
crocodile-doctor, who sells a charm that pro- 
tects its owner from crocodiles ; the aiee- 
doctor, a combination of the detective 
officer and the physician, part of whose 
duty is to discover thieves by means of dice ; 
the gun-doctor, the rain-doctor, and number- 
less others. The various schools deal in 
little charms, which are hung round the 
purchaser’s neck to avert evil ; some of them 
contain the medicine, others increase its 
power. On one occasion, near the Victoria 
Falls, Dr. Livingstone put himself under 
the guidance of one Tuba Makoro, “ smash- 
er of canoes,” — an ominous name ; but he 
alone was believed to know the medicine 
that insured against shipwreck in the rapids 
above the Falls. In spite of this, one of the 
canoes struck a rock and was nearly de- 
stroyed. But Dr. Livingstone was assured 
it was not the medicine that was at fault : 
the accident was owing entirely to Tuba 
having started without his breakfast. 


In the country of the Makololoe a man 
was met with who pretended to be able to 
change himself into a lion. Dr. Living- 
stone bid his native attendants ask him to 
perform this feat at once, and they would 
give him for his performance a piece of cot- 
ton cloth — the article Inost valued by tho 
natives. “ Oh, no,” was their reply ; “ he 
may come when we are asleep and kill us.” 
This man-lion would sometimes go forth to 
the forest to kill game, and then, graciously 
returning to the human form, would tell his 
neighbours where to find the buffalo or 
antelope which he pretended to have killed, 
but had probably found dead. It is believed 
also that the souls of departed chiefs enter 
into lions and render them sacred. Dr. 
Livingstone tells how a lion came near to 
his encampment one night, which his native 
followers believed to be tenanted by the 
spirit of a chief, and how one of them bul- 
lied him, and another coaxed him, while 
the Doctor himself, a terrible unbeliever, 
supplied him with a piece of meat prepared 
with strychnine. In another region the 
monkey is a sacred animal, and is 
never killed, because the people believe 
devoutly that the souls of their ancestors 
occupy these degraded forms, and antici- 

E ate that they themselves must, sooner or 
iter, be transformed in the same manner. 
Many of their superstitious notions are 
very grotesque. When a man has his hair 
cut, he is careful to burn it or bury it 
secretly, lest, falling into the bands of one 
who has an evil eye or is a witch, it should 
be used as a charm to afflict him with head- 
ache. In certain parts there is a wide- 
spread belief that if one plants the mango- 
stone he will die. IJyen among the native 
Portuguese of Tette there is a superstition, 
that if a man plants coffee he will never bo 
happy afterwards. There are also super- 
stitions among the people that have a more 
tragical aspect. The ordeal of the muave 
is often resorted to. If a person is accused 
of crime he has to drink the muave, a 
deadly poison. If the stomach rejects the 
poison, lie is declared innocent; if it is re- 
tained, his guilt is proved. Even chiefs 
are not exempted, and in some cases seem 
rather to enjoy the thing. A chief, mak- 
ing some assertion that , could hardly be 
received, said, “ If you doubt my word, give 
me the muave to drink.” The people of a 
chief who had successfully gone through the 
ordeal the day before Dr. Livingstone 
reached his villiage, manifested their joy 
by drinking, dancing, and drumming two 
days and nights. It is surmised that the 
native doctor who prepares the poison may 
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be able to save those whom he considers 
innocent. 

The practice of polygamy, the sign of 
so low a civilization and the source of so 
many evils, prevails everywhere. Singu- 
larly enough, it is approved of even by the 
women. On hearing that a man in Eng- 
land could marry but one wife, several 
Makololo ladies exclaimed that they would 
not like to live in such a country. They 
could not imagine how English ladies could 
relish such a custom ; for — as they thought, 
every man of respectability should have a 
number of wives as a proof of his wealth. 
Along the whole of the Zambesi, no man is 
respected by his neighbours who has not 
several wives. The reason for this is doubt- 
less because, having the produce of each 
wife’s garden, he is wealthy in proportion 
to their number. One of the greatest bat- 
tles of Christianity will have to be fought 
on this ground. Till this notion is dis- 
lodged, the position of woman must be de- 
graded ; and what that implies we need not 
say. 

The usual vices of a wild and irregular 
life — the outbursts of sensuality and passion, 
and the deeds of cruelty which are found in 
all barbarous nations — exist among the Af- 
ricans, but not to the same extent as in 
some other communities. By far the worst 
vices that prevail amongst them, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone ascribes, as we shall see presently, 
to the slave-trade, the most fearful parent of 
vice and deviltry the world has ever seen, 
Some interesting features of character are 
ofteu shown by the natives. They are very 
susceptible to the influence of kindly treat- 
ment, and do not readily forget it. When 
Charles Livingstone, the brother of Dr. 
Livingstone, was at Kebrabasa, during the 
rainy season, he gave some food and a 
small piece of cloth to a hungry, shivering 
native traveller. Eighteen months after, 
while the party were on their journey into 
the interior, a man came into the camp, 
bringing a liberal present of rice, meal, 
beer, and a fowl, reminding them of what 
had been done for him (which Charles Liv- 
ingstone had forgot), and saying he did not 
like to see them travelling hungry and 
thirsty. Ready though they are to quar- 
rel,' they often try to make peace among 
themselves. An illustration of Dr. Watts's 
song, 44 Let dogs delight to bark and bite," 
occurred one day when two men were 
wrangling and cursing each other. A Ma- 
kololo man rose, and, to prevent mischief, 
quietly took their spears from the corner in 
which they stood, and silting down beside 
Dr. Livingstone remarked, “ It is the nature 


of bulls to gore each other.” The Mak- 
ololo race are regarded by Dr. Livingstone 
as by far the most intelligent and enter- 
prising of the tribes he has met. They are, 
in his judgment, fine subjects for a Chris- 
tian mission. When talked to about their 
lawless forays and expeditions for killing 
their neighbours and stealing their cattle, 
they seemed impressed with the crime of 
kilbng, but not of seizing cattle. They* 
confessed that they needed the Book of 
God. If that was guilt which custom led 
them to do, it lay between the white man 
and Jesus, who had not given them the 
Book. They were impressed by the thought 
that there was a Book of God, and that 
they did not possess it. They are inter- 
ested in hearing that God's Son appeared 
among men and died for them, but they do 
not feel that He has any interest in them. 
On the last occasion of holding Divine ser- 
vice at Seshake, the English invited them 
to speak about the future state. The 
speaker had made some remarks on the 
resurrection. They said they did not wish 
to offend the speaker, but they could not 
believe that ail the dead would rise again. 
44 Can those who have been killed in the 
field and devoured by vultures, or those 
who have been eaten by the hyaenas or lions, 
or those who have been tossed into the 
river and eaten by more than one croco- 
dile — can they all be raised again to life ? " 
They were told that men could take a 
leaden bullet, change it into a salt (acetate 
of lead) which could be dissolved as com- 
pletely in water as our bodies in the stom- 
achs of animals, and then reconvert it into 
lead ; or that the bullet could be trans- 
formed into the red and white paint of our 
wagons, and again could be reconverted 
into the original lead ; and that if men, ex- 
actly like themselves, could do so much, 
how much more could He do who had 
made the eye to sec, and the ear to hear ? 
44 We added, however,” continues Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, 44 that we believed in a resurrec- 
tion, not because we understood how it 
would be brought about, but because our 
Heavenly Father assured us of it in His 
book." 

The history of endeavours to plant 
Christianity in the countries adjoining the 
Zambesi and its tributaries has hitherto 
been a history of failures. Ruins of Roman 
Catholic mission-stations remain, but no 
trace that their teaching took hold on the 
people. An anecdote told by Dr. Living- 
stone of the Roman Catholic priest at Tette 
will probably account for this. 44 During 
the drought of 1858, a neighbouring chief 
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got up a performance, with divert ceremo- 
nies and incantations, to bring rain, but it 
would not come. The Goanese padre of 
Tette, to satisfy his compatriots, appointed 
a procession and prayers in honour of St. 
Antonio for the same purpose. The first 
attempt did not answer ; but on the second 
occasion, arranged to come off after the new 
moon appeared, a grand procession in the 
saint’s honour ended in so much rain that 
the roof of the Residence gave way. St. 
Antonio’s image was decorated the follow- 
ing week with a golden coronal worth 22/. 
for sending the long-delayed and much- 
needed rain. We never looked with dis- 
dain on the rites or ceremonies of any 
Church; but, on witnessing the acts of 
worship on this occasion, so great was the 
irreverence manifested, in the kneeling wor- 
shippers laughing and joking between the 
responses, not even ceasing their grins 
when muttering * Ora pro nobis,’ that we 
could not help believing that if, like the 
natives, they have faith in rain-making, 
they have faith in nothing else.” 

It is sad to think that nothing has yet 
come of all the efforts that have been 
made, in consequence of Dr. Livingstone’s 
former journey and book, to establish Chris- 
tian missions in the neighbourhood of the 
Zambesi. When, a few years ago, a party 
of missionaries, headed by the Rev. H. Hel- 
more, tried to plant the Gospel at Linyanti, 
in the neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls, 
several of the missionaries and their native 
attendants succumbed to fever almost imme- 
diately on their arrival, and the survivors 
were obliged to retire. Bishop Mackenzie 
and the other members of the Universi- 
ties* Mission, it is »well known, got into 
trouble in conseauence of their zeal in be- 
half of captive-slaves, the bishop died of 
fever, and the Universities’ Mission ulti- 
mately left the continent of Africa. The 
Rev. James Stewart, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, who came out expressly to se- 
lect a sphere for a mission in connection 
with that body, was obliged to return with- 
out accomplishing his purpose. And even 
the expedition of Dr. Livingstone described 
in the volume before us, though conducted 
with all the authority which the patronage 
of the Government of Great Britain could 
give it, has not been successful, except in 
so far as it has shown how great need there 
is both for mission and commerce, but how 
difficult in present circumstances it is to ob- 
tain either the one or the other. How 
comes it that the establishment of Christian 
missions is so extremely difficult in that 
region ? There may be a variety of an- 
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swers to the question : but in the opinion 
of Dr. Livingstone the great obstacle is to 
be found in that odious curse — the slave- 
trade. 

The most important feature of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s present volume is the lurid light 
it throws on that fearful system. Nothing 
has made a deeper impression on him than 
the frightfully demoralizing effects of the 
traffic. In his view it is the prime agency 
of the devil in this world for turning hu- 
man beings into monsters of wickedness. 
The half-caste Portuguese who are concern- 
ed in it are as revoking specimens of hu- 
manity as can be found anywhere. The 
atrocities of Mariano are all but incredible. 
One of his favourite modes of creating an 
inpression in the country and making his 
hame dreaded, was to spear his captives 
with his own hands. On one occasion he 
is reported to have killed in this way forty 

n wretches placed in a row before him. 

tight have been thought that slave- 
owners, through self-interest, would treat 
their slaves with humanity ; but the slave- 
trade seems always to engender an unrea- 
soning ferocity that is often reckless even 
of its own ultimate interests. Dr. Living- 
stone tells of an old slave-trader, worn out 
with disease and nearly blind, wh^was not 
in other respects without humanity, that 
when his wife died, to dull the edge of his 
grief, he made a foray amongst the tribes 
near the mouth of the Shire, and took 
many captives. This man had made sev- 
eral fortunes ; but he managed to squander 
them all in riotous living, and himself ac- 
knowledged that “ the money a man made 
in the slave-trade was all bad, and soon 
went to the devil.” The loss of life caused 
in these slave-capturing forays is fearful. 
Colonel Rigby, late British consul at Zan- 
zibar, told Dr. Livingstone that from the 
Nyassa country, 19,000 slaves passed annu- 
ally through the custom-house of that 
island, exclusive of those sent to Portuguese 
slave ports. But “ besides those actually 
captured, thousands are killed or die of 
their wounds and famine, driven from their 
villages by the slave-raid proper. Thou- 
sands perish in internecine war waged for 
slaves with their own clansmen and neigh- 
bours, slain by the lust of gain, which is 
stimulated by the slave-purchasers of Cuba 
and elsewhere. The many skeletons we 
have seen amongst rocks and woods, by the 
little pools, and along the paths of the wil- 
derness, attest the awful sacrifice of human 
life, which must be attributed, directly or 
indirectly, to this trade of hell. It is our 
deliberate opinion that not one fifth of the 
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victims of the slave-trade ever become seen in every direction, and it was painfully 
slaves. Taking the Shire valley as an ave- interesting to observe the different postures 
rage, we should say not even one-tenth ar- in which the poor wretches had breathed 

rive at their destination A small their last. A whole heap had been thrown 

armed steamer on Lake Nvassa could easi- down a slope behind a village, where the 
ly, by exercising a control and furnishing fugitives often eroesed the river from the 
goods in return for ivoiy and other products, east. . . . Others lay in their huts, with 
break the neck of this infamous traffic in closed doors, which when opened disclosed 
that quarter ; for nearly all must cross the the mouldering corpse with the poor rags 
lake, or the Upper Shire.” round the loins — the skull fallen off the 

There is nothing in all this book more touch- pillow — the little skeleton of the child, 
ing than the engraving opposite page 356, that had perished first, rolled up in a mat 
which represents a gang of captives on between two large skeletons. The sight of 
their way to Tette. They form a long line this desert, but eighteen months ago a well- 
of men. women, and children, manacled and peopled valley, now literally strewn with 
chained to each other, the men, in addition human bones, forced the conviction upon 
to their chains, being fastened together in us that the destruction of human life in the 
pairs by means of Beams of wood with middle passage, however great, constitutes 
forked extremities, the forks being fitted tfl but a small portion of the waste, and made us 
their necks, and riveted upon them. The feel that unless the slave-trade — that mon- 
women are compelled to carry baskets on ster iniquity which has so long brooded over 
their heads/ in some cases in addition to Africa — is put down, lawful commerce can- 
their infants, which are bound round their not be established.” 

bodies with a cloth. Slave-drivers, armed No wonder though Dr. Livingstone is 
with guns, staves, and other implements, ac- saddened and almost broken-hearted. The 
company the gang, and urge them on. The sanguine hopes of his earlier days for Africa 
gang, which numbered eighty-four, was met are blighted by this atrocious slave-trade, 
and liberated by Dr. Livingstone, who If anything is to be done for this great ter- 
learned that the day before two of the ritory, effective measures must be taken to 
women lpd been shot for attempting to un- sweep away the cause of its misery and 
fasten the thongs. One woman had her in- desolation. The suppression of the slave- 
tan t’s brains knocked out because she could trade is one of those objects for which all 
not carry her load and it. ; and a man wa^ classes of British statesmen are proud to 
despatched with an axe because he had use the power of their country. May they 
broken down with fatigue. be guided to wise and effectual measures for 

The awful desolation of a once-populous this end in the East of Africa, and from all 
country after a slave-seizing raid, and the our churches may prayer rise with a hun- 
terrible scenes that indicate the sacrifice of dredfold greater earnestness on behalf of 
life, cannot be read or heard of without a those dark places of the earth that are 
shudder. Dr. Livingtone describes what he full of the habitations of cruelty, 
saw in the valley of the Shire after such an The Africans have learned to understand 
occurrence. Instead of smiling villages England’s hatred to slavery. In this respect, 
and crowds of people coming with things our country bears an honourable name, and 
for sale, sc arcely a soul was to be seen ; and her prestige is favourable to her missiou- 
when by chance one lighted on a native, aries. Her national truthfulness is another 
his frame bore the impress of hunger, and distinction in her favour, contrasting for 
his countenance the look of a cringing example with the laxity of the Portuguese, 
broken-spiritedness. A drought had visited whose word cannot be relied on. But other 
the land after the slave-hunting panic broke characteristics of a less favourable kind 
over it. . . . Large masses of the people had have come to be attached to the English 
fled down to the Shire, only anxious to get name. In one place, a man’s being intoxi- 
the river between them and their enemies, cated is described by the phrase “ he 
Most of the food had been left behind ; and speaks English.” The national failing was 
famine and starvation had cut off so many unconsciously confessed by a sailor of Dr. 
that the remainder were too few to bury Livingstone’s, who, on it being remarked 
their dead. The corpses we saw floating that certain trees were very like the steeples 
down the river were only a remnant of of England, said, “ the picture would be 
those that had perished, whom their friends, complete if there was only a grog-shop near 
from weakness, coaid not bury, nor over- the church. 

gorged crocodiles devour. . . . Wherever Dr. Livingstone cannot doubt that, under 
we took a walk, human skeletons were God’s blessing, Christian missions would be 
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as prosperous on the East coast of Africa as clean, and the sun rising shows a drop of 
they have been on the West. . On the West, dew on every blade of grass, and the air 
sixteen societies are at work : six British, breathes fresh, — that is holiness.” The re- 
seven American, two German, and one semblance to the imagery of the Bible is 
West Indian. These maintain 104 Eu- very striking— - especially to David’s pic- 
ropean or American missionaries, have 110 ture of the Holy One — “He shall be as 
stations, 18,000 scholars, 236 schools, and the light of the morning, when the sun 
19,000 registered communicants — repre- riseth, even a morning without clouds; as 
senting probably a Christian population of the tender grass springing out of the earth 
60,000. “ It is particularly pleasing,” he by clear shining after rain.” (2 Sam. xxiii. 

adds, “ to see the zeal of our American 4.) 

brethren ; they show the natural influences Among the birds of the country, the 
and effects of our holy religion. With the “ honey-guide ” seems almost designed as a 
genuine and true-hearted it is never a type of the Christian missionary. “ The 
question of distance but of need. The ‘ honey-guide * is an extraordinary bird ; 
Americans make capital missionaries ; and how is it that every member of its famjy 
it is only a bare act of justice to say that has learned that all men, whether white or 
their labours on the West Coast are above black, are fond of honey ? The instant the 
all praise. And not on that shore aloi.e little fellow gets a glimpse of a man, he 
does their benevolence shine. In China, hastens to greet him with the hearty invita- 
India, South Seas, Syria, South Africa, and tion to come, as M. Cia translated it, to a 
their own far West, they have proved them- bee’s hive, and take some honey. He flies 
selves worthy children of the old country, — on in the proper direction, perches on a 
the asylum for the oppressed of every na- tree, and looks back to see if you are fol- 
tion, the source of light for all lands.” lowing ; then on to another and another, 

We might prolong our “ evening with until ne guides you to the spot. If you do 
Dr. Livingstone ” to the small hours of not accept his first invitation, he follows you 
morning, but the best of friends must part, with pressing importunities, quite as anxious 
We conclude by noting two or three in- to lure the stranger to the bees’ hive as 
teresting illustrations of Scripture, culled other birds are to draw him a\4hyfrom their 
from his volume. The shadow of a great own nests. Except when on the march, 
rock in a weary land (Tsa. xxxii. 2), and our men were sure to accept the invitation, 
the sleep God gives to his beloved (Psalm and manifested the same by a peculiar 
cxvii. 2), are both illustrated in the following responsive whistle, meaning, as they said, 
account of an ascent of all but perpendicular 4 All right, go ahead ; we are coming.’ The 
rocks. “ The strain upon the muscles in jump- birds never deceived them, but always guided 
ing from crag to boulder, and wriggling round them to a hive of bees, though some had 
projections, took an enormous deal out of the but little honey in store.” We will notgo into 
party, and they were often glad to cower any curious inquiries as to the motive and pur- 
in the shadow formed by one rock overhang- pose of the honey-guide. We would rather 
ing and resting upon another ; the shelter see in its singular proceeding a lesson for 
indficed the peculiarly strong and overpow- ourselves. To us has been given the knowl- 
ering inclination to sleep that too much sun edge of a treasure “ more to be desired 
sometimes causes. This sleep is curative of than gold, yea than much fine gold, sweeter 
what may be incipient sun-stroke ; in its also than honey from the honey-comb.” 
first gentle touches it caused the dream to And to us there is committed the function 
flit over the boiling brain that they had of the honey-guide — by our Christian mis- 
been sworn in as members of the Alpine sions to lead the starving African to the 
Club ; and then it became so heavy as to Bread of Life ; and if he do not accept our 
make them feel as if a portion of their ex- first invitation, to persevere with pressing 
istence had been cut from their lives.” importunities, until at last he finds the tiid- 

A native’s idea of “ holiness ” is worth den manna, and his soul is filled as with 
recording. “ When copious showers have marrow and fatness, 
descended during the night, and all the W. G. Blaikie. 

earth and leaves and cattle are washed 
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From tbe Boston Daily Adrertiaer. 

THE FINAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 

Washington, Feb. 11, 1866. 

Aljl the people who coaid by any possibil- 
ity of energy and interest be crowded and 
packed within the four walls of the great 
Representatives* Chamber were present at 
the fourth and final anniversary of the 
Christian Commission, this evening. Be- 
sides these thousands, there were as many 
more who surged up and down through the 
halls and rotunda, for two or three hours, 
hoping against hope for a chance to look in- 
to the chamber, and still a great crowd 
more which went found every available 
square foot occupied, and returned home 
before the exercises began. The following 
was the order of exercises for the evening : 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, in the chair; 
singing, under direction of Mr. Phillip 
Phillips of Cincinnati. 1. Singing, 44 Jesus 
shall reign where’er the sun,** &c. 2. Pray- 

er, by Kev. C. B. Boynton, D. D- Chaplain 
of the House. 3. Reading the Scriptures, 
by Rev. VV. J. R. Taylor, D. D., secretary 
of the American Bible Society. 4. Intro- 
ductory remarks bv the chairman. 5. Ab- 
stract of the annual report, by Rev. Edward 
P. Smith, secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 6. Statement of the 
work by George H. Stuart, chairman of the 
Christian Commission. 7. Address by Hon. 
Charles Demond of Boston. 8. Address 
by Hon. James Harlan, Secretary of the 
Interior. 9. Singing, 44 Your Mission,** by 
Mrs. Phillips. 10. Address by Rear-Ad- 
miral Chas. H. Davis, U. S. N. 11 . Ad- 
dress by Rev. Herrick Johnson of Pitts- 
burg. 12. Singing, 44 We are rising as a 
people,** by Mr. Phillips, the audience join- 
ing in the chorus. 13. Address by Senator 
Doolittle. 14. Address by Major-General 
(George G. Meade. 15. Singing, 44 Amer- 
ica,** by the audience. 16. Address by 
Rev. Bishop Matthew Simpson, D. D., of 
Philadelphia. 17. Singing, “Home of the 
Soul,*’ by Mr. Phillips. 18. Prayer, by 
Rev. Prof. Lemuel Moss, of the University 
at Lewisburg, Penn. 19. Doxology. 

In presenting the final report of the com- 
mission, Mr. Stuart happily alluded to the 
fact that when the last annual report was 
made. General Grant, now on the platform, 
was in front of Petersburg, but soon there- 
after found a way to relieve the commission 
from further service by compelling the sur- 
render of one Robert E. Lee. He then 


read a report of the operations of the conn 
mission since its organisation. 

After the reports were made, Mr. Stuart 
presented letters from Secretary Stanton, 
Lieutenant-General Grant, Vice-Admiral 
Farragnt, Chief Justice Chase, Generals 
Sherman, Howard, Meigs, Butler, Ord, 
Thomas, Barnes and others. Mr. Stanton 
thanks the chairman for his invitation, but 
declines to deliver an address at the meet- 
ing, though he cannot refrain from putting 
on record his high appreciation of the ser- 
vices of the commission, and his thanks for 
the intelligent and efficient manner in 
which it has done its work. 

44 Lieutenant-General Grant,** said Mr. 
Stuart, 44 we had hoped to press into service 
for this evening, but he never speaks except 
on the battle-field, and the world knows of 
what effect his words are there. We have, 
however, a letter from him written by his 
own hand, which I will read. General 
Grant says, on the eve of the closing of 
a work which he hopes there will never be 
an occasion for doing again, be takes pleas- 
ure in acknowledging the jjreat services of 
the Christian Commission. He personally 
knows that their labors saved much suffer- 
ing, and does not doubt that it saved thou- 
sands of soldiers* lives. 'Hie army feels the 
same gratitude to the Christian and Sanita- 
ry Commissions that the American people 
feel to the army.** 

Chief Justice Chase says it was not his 
privilege to aid or see much of the work of 
the Christian Commission, but be knows by 
most unquestionable testimony that no such 
humane and loving beneficence was ever be- 
fore organized ana executed. He is certain 
that it could have existed in none bat a 
Christian land, and he donbts if it coold 
have been successful in any land but^our 
own. 

Vice-Admiral Farragnt, writing from 
New York, said the navy never had so 
much occasion as the army to need or know 
the services of the Christian and Sanitary 
Commissions; but they always knew they 
could have the latter had they felt the need, 
and they rejoiced that tbe boys of the army 
were so well cared for. Wherever he went 
he heard the oiganization much extolled, 
and could bear his testimony to the patient 
industry with which it had done its labor. 

General Sherman says that the people of 
this country should have added contributions 
to the value of more than six millions of 
dollars to all their efforts and sacrifices 
of the war, he counts as one of the wonders 
of the world. 

Mr. Demond was the first speaker, and 
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very properly related the circumstances 
which gave birth to the Christian Commis- 
sion. He was one of the seven who origi- 
nally met in Washington on the 10th .of No- 
vember, 1861, to see what could be done 
for the spiritual welfare of the army. He 
briefly told the history of the work they 
begun on that day, and spoke for fifteen 
minutes in explanation of the causes which 
led to the great success of that work, and 
the incidental results which it accomplished. 

Mr. Colfax, on rising to announce the 
song, said that a year ago there was one 
here whose absence we all now mourn more 
than we could mourn the absence of rela- 
tive or friend. He paid a most touching 
and eloquent tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Lincoln, and added that during the exer- 
cises of the anniversary meeting of a year 

X there was sent up to him as presiding i 
;er a programme on the back of which 
was written, in the peculiar style so well 
known to all men, the words : 44 Near the 

close let us have the song, ‘ Your Mission/ 
by Mr. Phillips. Don’t say I called for it. 
Signed Lincoln.” 14 That song,” said Mr. 
Colifax, 44 was sung then, and will be again 
sung now.” It was received with hearty 
and repeated and long-continued applause. 

Mr. Harlan being absent, the next speaker 
was Admiral Davis, who spoke very briefly, 
and was followed by Rev. Mr. Johnson, who 
related many instances which came under 
his observation while through the Army of 
the Potomac as one of the agents of the 
Commission, who in turn gave way to Sen- 
ator Doolittle, who spoke in an eloquent and 
forcible manner for about ten minutes. 

General Meade was the next speaker an- 
nounced. but Mr. Stuart said he was unable 
to be present on account of sudden sickness 
in his family. He had however sent a letter, 
which was read. He sap he bears testimony 
to the value of the Commission in the Army 
of the Potomac, ministering not only to the 
spiritual but to the bodily wants of the sol- 
diers, and adds that one of the brightest 
pages in our history will be that on which 
is written the record of the noble manner 
in which the people supplied the wants of 
their armies. 

General Auger was next called upon, 
and made a brief, modest, soldierly address 
of thanks to the people for their loving and 
constant remembrance of the soldiers, and 
he was followed by Rev. D. A. Chidlaw of 
Cincinnati, who had seen much service in 
the Western armies as an agent of the Com- 
mission, and made a most telling and thrilling 
address in a fervid Western manner, which 
won round after round of applause. 
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Bishop Simpson’s was the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. He called attention 
to the services which the Commission had 
rendered the Government and the country. 
It had sanctified the war in the hearts of the 
soldiers and the people, and its influence 
was of such increasing effect that one-fourth 
of all the contributions made were tendered 
in the last six months of the war. The suc- 
cess of the Commission had given proof of 
the power of the influence of the spirit of 
Christ, and he noticed as an astounding fact 
that the aggregate of the labors of all the 
agents was one hundred and eighty-one 
thousand dap. The work of the Commis- 
sion had presented the world with a true 
specimen of Christian brotherhood, all sects 
and religious organizations being represent- 
ed among its officers and agents. 


THE BURNING OIL-WELL. 

Franklin, Pa., February 18, 1866. 
It occurred to me that a more detailed 
account of the 4 Burning Well/ referred to 
by your correspondent from this place, a 
few days ago, would be interesting to your 
readers. It is certainly one of the greatest 
curiosities to be found in the oil-region. It 
yields an interest to none of the great phe- 
nomena found in other lands, and richly re- 

S ays one for the trouble and fatigue en- 
ured in visiting it. The well is situated 
on the eastern' bank of the Alleghany, at 
the mouth of Mog’s Run, or as it is some- 
timesw>alled, Pine Hill Run . The distance 
below Franklin is about twenty miles by the 
course of the river, or across the liills about 
twelve miles. The mode of travel by your 
correspondent was by the river, on the ice 
about naif the distance, the remainder over 
the hills. 

As you approach the region of the well 
the country becomes rough and romantic in 
the extreme. High hills and abrupt preci- 
pices are covered aud overhung by immense 
masses of detached rock, that seem scatter- 
ed at random on the hill tops and on the 
sides of the acclivities. If the glacial theory 
of Agassiz be correct, then the icebergs that 
were anchored here were thickly laden with 
mighty boulders from the North. Be this 
as it may, the rocky masses are lying here 
in wonderful confusion. 

Before you approach near enough to the 
well to see the flames, your ears are saluted 
with the roaring sound similar to that 
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which Ross Brown describes as peculiar to 
the Geysers in Iceland. It seems to be due 
chiefly to the rush of gas from the depths 
below, but may be in part from the flame 
itself as it rises high in the air. 

Like most great curiosities, this well suf- 
fers from surrounding circumstances. There 
is no good object near with which it may 
be compared as to height. Added to this, 
the hills all around it are from six hundred 
to a thousand feet in height, affording as a 
back ground rocks and shrubs and stunted 
trees, that tend to diminish its effect on the 
eye and imagination. 

The well was of course bored for oil. It 
had reached a depth of some five hundred 
feet, when the column of gas, that must be 
immense, rushed up and became ignited 
from the furnace of the engine. Soon, of 
course, the derrick, engine house, and fix- 
tures were consumed, and the engine itself 
a wreck. The top of the conductor which 
emerges from the pit, being of wood, was 
burned off, when an attempt was made to 
fill up the pit with earth ana extinguish the 
flames. This proved a failure, as tne pres- 
sure of the gas was too great to bq easily 
filled up. 

As it is seen at present, the gas rushes 
through the loose earth in a thousand jdts, 
and the result is that a column of flame 
constantly emerges from the pit equal to its 
size, which is, perhaps, eight feet square. 
This column rises to a height of from fifty 
to one hundred feet, varying every few 
seconds from the minimum to the maximum 
height The pillar is not regular in form, 
but rough and jagged. Sometimes it is di- 
vided, and sends its tongues of flame out in 
every direction. As it reaches its greatest 
height, the top of the flame leaps off and 
is extinguished. This is the appearance in 
daylight At night, and surrounded by the 
darkness,, its appearance must be awfully 
grand and imposing. 

I am inclined to think that there is some 
oil mingled with the product of the well, in- 
asmuch as every three or four seconds a 
cloud of dark smoke rolls up with the 
flames; and is swept to its very summit, 
when it disappears. 

Some visitors compute the height at one 
hundred and fifty feet. This is probably 
correct at some periods, as the day 1 visited 
it, the air was damp and unfavorable to its 
reaching its greatest height. 

The roaring sound is constant, and al- 
most resembles the sound of distant thunder. 
The climate in the neighbourhood is very 
mild and summer-like. The buds on the 
shrubs are expanding and the grass green 


and fresh as in April, while the very ice on 
the river has melted and disappeared. 

The well has been burning about three 
weeks, with no apparent diminution in its 
power, or in the Quantity of gas, so that at 
present it bids fair to afford light to the 
people for some time to come. 

Although the fire is surrounded on all 
sides by hills of such lofty proportions, yet 
at night the light is seen at a great distance. 
At Franklin it lights, up the southern hori- 
zon with a bright, tremulous glow. 

This light assumed a very strange appear- 
ance one evening last week. It was somewhat 
cloudy, and in addition to the usual ruddy - 
glow, the light appeared to concentrate it- 
self into a bright lance-like figure about 
four or five degrees in length, that remained 
stationary about midway between the hori- 
zon and the zenith, where it continued all 
the evening. — MeadviUe (Pa.) Republican . 


From the Spectator. 

CHARLES LAMB.* 

Mr. Fitzgerald thinks it necessary, be- 
cause he writes about Lamb, to affect to be 
Lambish, just as persons writing about Car- 
lyle are often absurd enough to be Carlyl- 
ish, and to disburse on u the great fact of 
the man Carlyle." Because Lamb loved 
rambling on without any method but the 
turns of his own humor, Mr. Fitzgerald 
rambles on about Lamb without any method 
at all. 44 Is it fanciful,” he says, 44 to sup- 
pose that a treatment a little fitful aud 
rambling would be almost in keojyng with 
Lamb’s own nature, which* mig.it have 
shrunk from the more formal honours of 
official biography V” We should say it is 
fanciful, — quite fanciful, — in any one to 
whom the “ fitful and rambling ” treatment 
is not the natural and fitting literary ex- 
pression, which it was to Lamb. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald’s fitfulness and ramblingness are 
a little like an elderly spinster’s girlish 
ways, — like Merry Pecksniff’s early fasci- 
nations. When Mr. Pecksniff showed Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit round his new home, he 
just opened the bedroom door where the 
Miss Pecksniffs slept, and said to Martin, 
44 Birds, flowers, you see, Martin, — such 
things as girls love ! ** but the birds were, 
says the biographer, limited to a lame spar- 

* Charles Lamb, his Friends, his Haunts, and his 
Books . T By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. Lon- 
don : Bentley. 
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row, which had been captured and impris- 
oned in an old cage expressly for the occa- 
sion. This is a little the effect left upon us 
by Mr. Fitzgerald's Lambishness in dis- 
coursing about Lamb. He seems to say, 
“BookSalls, folios, bindings, oddities, you 
see, dear readers, such things as Lamb lov- 
ed,” and then to put on quaintish, sly freaks 
of manner, the tears-and-smiles mood, to 
tread daintily with no visible occasion for 
dainty treading, to fall into ecstasies a^out 
nothing particular because it was Lamb's 
way, and fall out of them again with diffi- 
culty in anything but Lamb's way, and all 
because in talking about Lamb he wants to 
be Lambish, instead of forming any con- 
nected or distinct conception of him and his 
genius. Thus, for example : — 

“Even over the stall-keepers themselves, 
their calling exercises a chastening influence. 
They are generally simple men, rarely griping. 
So with thoso who explore the stalls. They have 
a special eye, a quick glance that runs along 
the shelves ; which as it lights on the peculiar 
rusted back — say the tarnished but mellow 
'bit' of old French red morocco — kindles 
with an eagle glance. So with their touch, 
which is almost tender, opening with a famil- 
iar but cautious reverence, and laying the book 
back softly, not ramming it violently between its 
fellows, to the certain abrasion of its sides, as 
rude herotics do. After all, it is a good and re- 
deeming toleration in those who watch over 
public buildings, bridge parapets, and the like, 
who suffer the humble professors of this craft, 
and allow to their shelves wall space. This is 
a redeeming feature in our hard, practical age ; 
and who shall say that it is not a warm, pleas- 
ant, and appropriate furniture — like ivy for a 
w all — for the outside of inns of court, for the 
long stretch of the Quai Voltaire, and the bases 
of the Academy pillars in gay Paris ? It gives 
a subdued monastic or scholastic air, that tells 
of quiet men and gentle scholars — gentle 
scholars, like Walter Scott, Lamb, and a hun- 
dred others.” 

We suppose the value of that must be 
that Mr. Fitzgerald thinks it the sort of 
thing Lamb would have said. Certainly it 
does not strike us as at all true of modern 
bookstall-keepers, bookstall frequenters, or 
bookstall permitters. In London, book- 
stalls, even, if they have this softening influ- 
ence on the hard culture of the day, have 
seldom now any privilege gf access to places 
where other and vulgarer stalls are not also 
allowed. Then, speaking of Lamb’s appear- 
ances in Hone's Every-Day Booh , Mr. Fitz- 
gerald gets into a rapture about nothing, 
and says: — 

“ He is ‘ brought out ' by an allusion to Sir 


Jeffrey Dunstan, whom he had met and seen at 
his dwelling. ‘ A strong odour of burnt bones, I 
remember, blending with the scent of horse- 
flesh reeking into dogs’ meat, and only relieved 
a little by the breathings of a few brick-kilns, 
made up the atmosphere.' This is one of 
Lamb's wonderful 1 gatherings ' of oddness ; 
and even the quaint position of the words * I 
remember' is worthy of study.” 

What there is quaint or 4 worthy of study ' 
in the position of the words 4 1 remember ' 
we are quite unable to see. Lamb himself 
would probably have regarded * study ' of 
that point as decidedly imbecile. Or a- 
again; — 

“A correspondent, Tim Tims, gossipping 
about the ass brings out Lamb again to plead 
for this suffering servant. 4 Nature did pru- 
dently in furnishing him with a tegument im- 
pervious to' ordinary stripes His back 

offers no mark to a puny foeman. To a com- 
mon whip or switch his side presents an abso- 
lute insensibility His jerkin is well for- 
tified Contemplating this natural safe- 

guard, his fortified exterior, it is with pain I 
view the sleek, foppish, combed, and curried 
person of this animal, as he is transmuted and 
denaturalized at watering-places, &c., where 
they affect to make a palfrey of him. Fie on 
all such sophisticating ! It will never do. Mas- 
ter Groom. Something of his honest, shaggy 
exterior will peep up in spite of you — his 
good, rough, jiativc pine-apple coating.’ Pine- 
apple coating ! How truly after Lamb’s mind, 
the deceit in suggesting an agreeable image, 
which, on a second’s reflection, shows us quite a 
different idea. Nothing, too, is more remarka- 
ble in him than his airy and special use of the 

This is indeed indulging in forced rap- 
tures over deep no-meamngs. 44 Airy use of 
the &c.” because Lamb, instead of putting’ 
44 at watering-places, places of amusement, 
sight-seeing places, and the like,” shortens 
down his meaning, as a good essayist should, 
with an 44 & c.” Nor ao we imagine that 
Lamb, even if warned by Mr. Fitzgerald 
that he had been very subtle about the pine- 
apple coating of the ass, would have been 
able to take credit for really meaning it. 
If he did mean to suggest, and then balk 
his readers of, the agreeable idea of the 
taste of pine-apple in using the illustration 
of 44 pine-apple coating ” to express the 
hardness of the ass's skin, we do not soe the 
humour of the ^reak. What was more in 
his mind perhaps was to suggest the value 
of the ass, by the strong shag coat nature 
had given to him and to the pine apple 
alike. But to us this sort of forced critical 
rapture over an imaginary touch that no 
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one would really care about even if it were he writes, not like Dr. Johnson, a down- 
seriously meant, has rather a tendency to right earnest defence of what is old-fashion- 
provoke, — if anything could provoke us ea or unreasonable, but a plea for it that is 
with Lamb, — than to heighten our regard the more humorous because you see at 
for him. The only respectable criticisms every point that he is resolutely painting 
we have found in this Dook are, first, the out the rational background which he dis- 
suggestion of a certain analogy between likes and is trying to ignore at every touch. 
Dickens’s and Lamb’s treatment of old Thus his “ Complaint of the Decay of Beg- 
childish recollections, — like Noah’s arks, gars in the Metropolis,* is humorous by that 
for instance, — and next the observation, very emphasis and grandeur of encomium 
not perhaps very recondite, that in the title on tfie fast vanishing mendicants which be- 
of Lamb’s essay on •* The Decay of Beggars trays his knowledge of the truth behind. It 
in the Metropolis,” 44 there is an art and is the fertility of the resource which he lav- 
significance in the choice of the word 4 de- ishes in excluding the truth, and excluding 
cay ; ’ it is the key to the whole essay that it by a picture intended to charm the eye 
follows, conveying, as it were, tnat mcndi- far more than the reality he is seeking to 
cancy was one of the choice blessings and paint out, which betrays to us that he is all 
pleasant things of life, decaying away just the time smiling to himself at his own inge- 
as the old artificial fountains in the old nuity, nay, indirectly painting his own men- 
squares of London were being bricked up tal smile, while professing to be busy on 
and abolished.” This is a just but sure- praise of the mendicants. Thus he says of 
ly rather obvious remark, considering that the beggar, 4 ‘ He is the only man in the 
Lamb called his essay expressly 44 A Com- universe 1 who is not obliged to study appear- 
plaint of the Decay of Beggars in the Me- ances. The ups and downs of the world 
tropolis.” Mr. Fitzgerald’s book affords us, concern him no longer. He alone continu - 
on the whole, but a small net profit of re- eth in one stay. . . . No man troubleth 

spectable criticism, for 229 pages of ram- him with questioning his religion or politics, 
bling matter, though we readily admit that He is the only free man iu the universe.” 
a certain considerable proportion of the Or again, of the beggar who had lost his 
space is taken up with extrac ts — often lower limbs, and used to push himself about 
good — from the more scattered writings of on his wheeled machine, 44 He seemed earth- 
Lamb, which are not always easy to lay born, an Antaeus, and to suck in fresh vi<*- 
your hand upon. Still, even this benefit is our from the soil which he neighboured, 
sadly dilutea bv artificial raptures ; for, Mr. He was a grand fragment , — as good as an 
Fitzgerald, while doing his very b^st to Elgin marble. The nature which should 
screw up his mind into the quaint simplici- have recruited his left legs and thighs was 
ties of 44 Lamb the frolic and the gentle,” not lost, but only retired into his upper parts, 
succeeds only in attaining a very awkward and he was half a Hercules.” The amused 
and far from frolicsome simplesse . knowledge betrayed throughout this most 

A real study of Lamb, — not an etude , if humorous essay that its author was staving 
what Mr. Fitzgerald has written be an off unwelcome general truths by charming 
e'lude, — illustrating the different kinds of pictures of his own wayward and capricious 
his humour and his pathos, and their rela- preferences for things as they are, is the 
tion to each other, would have been a fine secret of its humour. Lamb said of him- 
subject for an essay, though there are not self very happily, that 44 the impressions of 
many perhaps who could adequately work infancy had oumt into him, and he resented > 
it out. Leigh Hunt used to say of Lamb the impertinences of manhood .” It was this 
that he had a head worthy of Aristotle, but resentment of the impertinences of man- 
a great disinclination to exert the powerful hood, combined with a clear though averted 
understanding which he really po-^essed. understanding of what manhood had forced 
We believe a great secret of bis humour upon him, that created the double current 
will be found in this remark. Lamb saw in his mind requisite to all humour, 
clearly the inference to which reason on all Another and probably even richer source 
soi ts of subjects led, but deliberately shied of Lamb’s humour was allied to this just so 
at the light as a horse would shy at a sud- far as all sorts of intellectual waywardness 
den stream of light through the gap in a have the same root. Just as his fancy re- 
fence, and took to defending some arbitrary belied against the rational view of a sub- 
view cherished by old and dear associations ject, glanced aside from it, and suggested 
instead. Nevertheless the gleam of light j mock reason after mock reason for rejecting 
from which he turns away with such mock | it, so even when there was no room for a 
disgust is never absent from his mind, and | rebellion of this sort, his mind was fertile 
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beyond expression in detecting oblique I 
way& out of common-places, — back ways, ] 
side ways, even blind alleys leading from 
common-places anywhither or nowhither, as 
the case might be. He says of a pun, “ It 
is a pistol let off at the ear,” to startle the 
mina. And the reason why he was so good 
a punster was, that his mind was always 
starting aside, like a bow bent, from the 
rigid matter-of-fact views of things. He 
was, he said, “ not a matter-of-fact man, but 
a matter-of-lie man,” and certainly his mind 
had a wonderful felicity in detecting any 
opportunity of escaping, at an acute angle 
as it were, from the ordinary line of thought. 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has half-spoiled his 
most brilliant pun. When the Highgate 
omnibus conductor called out, “ All full in- 
side ? ” Lamb, who was half asleep in his 
corner, woke up to stammer out, “ Well, I 
can't answer for the other gentlemen , but that 
last piece of pudding at Mrs. Gilman’s did 
the business for me.” The attraction of 
puns to him was this sudden and violent 
diversion they afforded from the beaten 
track. His brilliant answer to a superior 
at the India House, who complained that he 
always came late, Well, that is very true, 
hut then I alxoays go away early” was a di- 
version of exactly the same character. Yet 
this happy zigzag impulse in his intellect, 
implied the clearest possible insight into the 
straight line of thought by the very eager- 
ness of his desire to deviate from it. And 
this is in fact proved by* his criticisms of 
poetry and dramatic art, some of the finest 
m the language. Here his sympathies 
acted with his .reason, instead of tempting 
him into capricious rebellion. There are 
bits of Shakespearian criticism, — such as 
that on Malvolio, — which Coleridge scarce- 
ly equalled and never surpassed, and criti- 
cisms on actors of the day such as no living 
man can write. 

Yet after all perhaps his highest humour, 
the humour by which he will be best re- 
membered, is the humour of his occasional 
wild moods, on which sufficient stress is sel- 
dom laid. When people talk of his quaint- 
ness, and his dainty choice of words, and 
so forth, they suggest a sort of tame dry 
humour. Now Lamb’s humour was very 
far from dry. In its happiest moments it 
was a sort of passion, to which he throws 
the reins and lets it carry him fast and far. 
Even in the great essay on the origin of 
roast pig, one could almost imagine that 
the main conception had been first suggest- 
ed by the old gentleman in small clothes 
who used to throw the vegetable marrows 
over the wall to Mrs. Nickleby as an ex- 
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! pression of his adoration. Or take Lamb’s 
| conduct to the unfortunate stamp distribu- 
tor, who expressed his belief that Milton 
was “ a very clever man,” whereupon 
Lamb, half dozing till then before the fire, 

— he had dined, not without wine, it is 
true, — jumped up, lighted a bed-candle, 
and calling out, “ Let me have a look at 
that gentleman’s phrenological develop- 
ments,” walked round the unfortunate man, 
amidst Wordsworth's shocked exclamations 
of “ Charles ! my dear* Charles ! ” and even, 
when forced into the next room, continued 
to sing audibly, 

" Biddle diddle dumpling, my son John 

Went to bed with his breeches on,” 

— as expressive, we suppose, of the stamp 
distributor’s very coarse and inappropriate 
clothing for the absolute nakedness of his 
mind on the subject of Milton. There is 
the same wildness of humour about this 
story of Mr. Fitzgerald’s : — 

“ Quite in the same way is his humorous 
treatment of the poet whose friend had submit- 
ted some newly published verses to his inspec- 
tion. He was to meet the gentleman at dinner, 
and the poems were shown to Lamb a little be- 
fore the author’s arrival. When he came, he 
proved to be empty and conceited. During 
dinner Lamb fell into the delightful drollery of 
saying, now and again, * That reminds me of 
some verses I wrote when I was very young,’ 
and then quoted a line or two, which he recol- 
lected, from the gentleman’s book, to the lat- 
ter’s amazement and indignation. Lamb, im- 
mensely diverted, capped it all by introducing 
the first lines of Paradise Lost * Of man’s first 
disobedience,’ as also written by himself, which 
actually brought the gentleman on his feet 
bursting with rage. He said he had sat by and 
allowed his Own * little verses’ to be taken 
without protest, but he could not endure to see 
Milton pillaged.” 

And the letter to Mr. P. G. Patmore, — 
the one nugget in that gentleman’s volutnL 
nous reminiscences published some eleven 
years ago, — which Mr. Fitzgerald has 
copied from that work, is the perfection of 
wild, unbridled humour, starting off at all 
sorts of tangents, but keeping up a pace 
that no mere dainty or quaint humourist 
ever even conceived : — 

“ Charles Lamb to P. G. Patmore. 

“ Dear P. — I am so poorly ! I have been 
to a funeral, where I made a pun, to the con- 
sternation of the rest of tho mourners. And 
we had wine. I can’t describe to you the howl 
which tho widow set up at proper intervals. 
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Dash could, for it was not unlike what he < 
makes. . . . Dash is frightful this morn- 

ing. He whines and stands up on his hind legs. 
He misses Becky, who is gone to town. I took 
him to Barnet the other day, and he couldn’t 
eat his victuals after it. Pray God his intellects 
he not slipping. Mary is gone out for some 
soles. I suppose it's no use to ask you to 
come and partake of ’em ; else there's a steam 
vessel. . . . Oh, I am so poorly ! lwaked 
it at my cousin’s the bookbinder’s, who is now 
with God ; or if he is not, it's no fault of mine. 
Wo hope the Frank wines do not disagree with 
Mrs. Patmore. By the way, I like her. Did 
you ever taste frogs ? Get them, if you can. 
They are like little Lilliput rabbits, only a 
thought nicer. Christ, how sick I am ! — not 
of the world, but of the widow’s shrub. She's 
sworn under £6,000, but I think she perjured 
herself. She howls in E la, and I comfort her 
in B flat You understand music? If you 
haven’t got Massinger, you have nothing to do 
but go to the first biblioth^que you can light 
upon at Boulogne, and ask for it ( Gifford's edi- 
tion), and if they haven't got it, you can have 
Athalie, par Monsieur Racine, and make the 
best of it. But that ‘ Old Law’ 's delicious. 

4 No shrimps 1 ’ (That’s in answer to Mary’s 
uestion about how the soles are to be done.) 
am uncertain where this wandering letter may 
reach you. What you mean by Poste Restante, 
God knows. Do you mean I must pay the 
postage ? So I do, to Dover. We had a mer- 
ry passage with the widow at the Commons. 
She was howling — part howling and part giv- 
ing directions to the proctor — when crash! 
d jwn went my sister through a crazy chair, and 
made the clerks grin, and I grinned, and the 
widow tittered — and then I knew that she teas 
not inconsolable. Mary was more frightened 
than hurt She'd make a good match for any 
body (by she, I mean the widow). 

* If he bring but a relict away 
He is happy, nor heard to complain.* 
Shenstonb* 


Proctor has got a wen growing out at the nape 
of his neck,which]hiB wile wants him to have cut 
off ; but I think it rather an agreeable excres- 
cence — like his poetry — redundant. Hone has 
hanged himself for debt. Godwin was taken 
up for picking pockets. Becky takes to bad 
courses. Her father was blown up in a steam 
machine. The coroner found it Insanity . I 
should not like him to sit on my letter. I)o you 
observe my direction ? Is it GralHc ? — Classic- 
al ? Do try and get some frogs. You must 
ask for ‘grenouilles ’(green eels). They don’t 
understand ‘ frogs,’ though it’s a common phrase 
with us. If you go through BuMoign (Bou- 
logne), inquire if old Godfrey is living, and how 
he got home from the Crusades. He must be a 
very old man now. If there is anything new 
in politics or literature in France, keep it dll I 
see you again, for I'm in no hurry. Chatty- 
Briant ( Chateaubriand) is well, I hope. I think 
I have no more news ; only give both our loves 
(’all three,’ says Dash) to Mrs. Patmore, and 
bid her get quite well, as I am at present, ba- 
ting qualms, and the grief incident to losing a 
valuable relation. “ C. L. 

** Londres, July 19, 1827.'* * 

It is ill work refining upon the secret of the 
humour in such mad fan as this, and we 
will not taper it off into common-place by 
any comment of our own. We take leave 
of Mr. Fitzgerald, not without a feeling of 
gratitude that he has led us to return once 
again to the most charming of essayists, 
though we cannot say that his somewhat 
histrionic raptures have, in any other way 
than by reminding us of Lamb once more, 
increased the charm of that freshest, and 
sweetest, and even (in spite of its pathos) 
gayest corner of English literature. 


RUSSIA TO PRUSSIA. 

No, Sir, my Brother, be content 
To leave alone those Duchies ; 

Think not, from Denmark though you rent. 
To keep them in your clutches. 

It suited me to let you split 

Your neighbour’s realm asunder, 

And from his crown detach a bit : 

But now — hands off the plunder! 

You chose to do a wicked thing, 

'Twas not my cue to stop it. 

You slew the Danes and robbed their Ring ; 

Must yield the prey : so drop it. 

You stole, whilst I the theft surveyed, 

What you shall hold no longer. 

Denmark the weaker you have made ; 

Mr st not make Prussia stronger. 


Thanksgiving for the spoil and slain. 

As bound in pious duty, 

You rendered, naif; at least, in vain : 

You must restore the booty. 

Meanwhile remains a little bill, 

Whose dread you’ll hardly smother. 
Thank One for slaughter if you will. 

You’ll have to pay another. 

For bloodshed and expense you’ve naught 
To show your angry nation, 

Whose discontent may give you thought. 
But gives me no vexation. 

Now see to Bismarck what you owe : 

A bubble : and how hollow ! 

He to the deuce had better go, 

And you as well might follow. 

Punch, 
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THE .BURIAL OF THE DANE 

Blue golf all around us, 

Blue sky overhead, 

Muster all on the quarter, 

We must bury the dead 1 

It is but a Danish sailor^ 

Rugged of front and form ; 

A common son of the forecastle, 

Grizzled with sun and storm. 

His name, and the strand he hailed from, 
We know — and there's nothing mdre ! 
But perhaps his mother is waiting 
On the lonely Island of Fohr. 

Still, as he lay there dying, 

Reason drifting awreck, 

“'Tis my watch, he would mutter, 

“ I must go upon deck 1 " 

Aye, on deck — by the foremast ! — 

But watch and look-out are done ; 

The Union-Jack laid o'er him, 

How quiet he lies in the sunl 

Slow the ponderous engine. 

Stay the hurrying shaft ! 

Let the roll of the ocean f 
Cradle our giant craft — 

Gather around the grating, 

Carry your messmate ait 1 

Stand in order, and listen 

To the holiest pages of prayer! 

Let every foot be quiet, 

Evciy head be bare — 

The soft trade-wind is lifting 
A hundred locks of hair. 

Our captain reads the service, 

(A little spray on his cheeks,) 

The grand old words of burial, 

And the trust a true heart seeks — 

“ We therefore commit his body 
To the d^ep " — and, as he speaks, 

Launched from the weather railing, 

Swift as the eye can mark, 

The ghastly, shotted hammock 
Plunges, away from the shark, 

Down, a thousand fathoms, 

Down into the dark ! 

A thousand summers and winters 
The stormy Gulf shall roll 
High o'er his canvas coffin, — 

But, silence to doubt and dole ! 

There's a quiet harbor somewhere 
For the poor a-weary soul. 


Blue sea all around us, 

Blue sky bright o’erhead— 

Every man to his duty 1 
We have buried our dead. 

[BrownelL 


THE STATUE. 

BT KATE PUTNAM. 

Ere while it seemed a cumbrous block 
Whose even surface, blank as pure, 

Betokened but the barren rock, 

Strong, not to do, but to endure. 

Its dull, impassive calm revealed 
No sign of Action's noble strife : 

No great, imprisoned soul appealed 
With silent prayer for larger life. 

Yet evermore the sculptor wrought, 

Until, beneath his moulding hand, 

The image of a growing thought 
Within the marble seemed to stand 
At first, the rugged lines declared 
A steady patience firm as Fate: 

The impress of a will, prepared 
The certain future to await. 

But slowly, with a subtle change, 

A deep and passionate desire 
Wrought through the features' finer range, 

To kindle them with sentient fire. 

A sudden thrill of longing shook 
Its pulses through that hungry gaze ; 

Like one whose mute, imploring look 
The spirit's inmost need betrays. 

So towered the statue’s empty pride : 

A mind, a heart, within it born ; 

Yet, for the quickening soul denied. 

Its beauty void, its strength forlorn. 

Still seemed the blind, uplifted eyes 
Promethean lightnings to beseech ! 

The breathless, parted lips' surprise 
To wait the final gift of speech. 

More wan and worn, the artist's face 
Each day above his idol bent : 

As if that strangely conscious grace 
With stolen life were eloquent. 

As if, while surely, hour by hour, 

Expression in the marble grew, 

The finger of a mightier Power, 

Fashioned the human face anew. 

At length, to last expression wrought, 

Instinct with prophecy divine, 

It stood, a grand, embodied thought ; 

A God within a mortal shrine. 

With Earth’s expiring pulses thrilled, 
Achieving so the glorious goal — 

Life’s sacrifice hv Death fulfilled — 

The statue held the adaptor's soul ! 
Providence , R. Fib. 1866. Transcript 


Free the fettered engine, 

Speed the tireless shaft ! 

Loose to'gallant and topsail, 

The breeze is fair abaft 1 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1482. 
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From the Corahffl Magazine. 

THE CLAVERINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 

JULIA BRA BAZON. 

The gardens of Clavering Park were re- 
moved some three hundred yards from the 
large, square, sombre-looking stone mansion 
which was the country-house of Sir Hugh 
Clavering, the eleventh baronet of that 
name ; and in these gardens, which had but 
little of beauty to recommend them, I will 
introduce my readers to two of the person- 
ages with whom I wish to make them ac- 
quainted in the following story. It was 
now the end of August, and the parterres, 
beds, and bits of lawn were dry, disfigured, 
and almost ugly, from the effects of a long 
drought. In gardens to which care and 
la! our are given abundantly, flower-beds 
will be pretty, and grass will be green, let 
the weather be what it may ; but care and 
labour were but scantily bestowed on the 
Covering Gardens, and everything was 
ellow, adust, harsh, and dry. Over the 
umt turf towards a gate that led to the 
bouse, a lady was walking, and by her side 
there walked a gentleman. 

“ You are going in, then, Miss Brabazon,” 
said the gentleman, and it was very mani- 
fest fom his tone that he intended to con- 
vey some deep reproach in his words. 

Of course I am going in,” said the lady. 
“You asked t me to walk with you, and I 
reins d. You have now waylaid me, and 
th re.«>re l shall escape, — unless I am pre- 
vr i ed by violence.” As she spoke she 
8‘on ) Mill for a moment, and looked into 
hi' lace with a smile which seemed to indi- 
cat n. a i if such violence wen* used, within 
ra u iial bounds, she would not feel herself 
dr i v n to great anger. 

But though she might be inclined to be 
ph ' iu’, he was by no means in that mood. 
“ And why did you refuse me when I asked 
you V ” said he. 

“ For two reasons, partly because I 
thought it better to avoid any conversation 
wiih you.” 
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“ That is civil to an old friend.” 

“ But chiefly,” and now as Bhe spoke she 
drew herself up, and dismissed the smile 
from her face, and allowed her eyes to fall 
upon the ground ; “ but chiefly because I 
thought that Lord Ongar would prefer that 
I should not roam alone about Clavering 
Park with any young gentleman while I am 
down here ; and that he might specially 
object to my roaming with you, were he to 
know that you and I were — old acquaint- 
ances. Now I have been very frame, Mr. 
Clavering, and I think that that ought to 
be enough.” 

“ You are afraid of him already, then ?” 

“ I am afraid of offending any one whom 
I love, and especially any one to whom I 
owe any duty.” 

“ Enough 1 indeed it is not. From what 
you know of me do von think it likely that 
that will be enough ? ” He was now stand- 
ing in front of her, between her and the 
gate, and she made no effort to leave him. 

44 And what is it you want ? 1 suppose 
you do not mean to fight Lord Ongar, and 
that if you did you would not come to 
me.” 

“ Fight him ! No ; I have no quarrel 
with him. Fighting him would do no 
good.” 

“ None in the least ; and he would not 
fight if you were to ask him ; and you could 
not ask him without being false to me.” 

“ I should have had an example for that, 
at any rale ” 

44 That’s nonsense, Mr. Clavering. My 
falsehood, if you should choose to call me 
false, is of a very different nature, and is 
pardonable by all laws known in the 
world.” 

44 You are a jilt, — that is all.” 

44 Come, Harry, don't use hard words,” 
and she put her hand kindly upon his arm. 

“ Look at me, such as I am, and at yourself, 
and then say whether anything but misery 
could come of a match between you and me. 
Our ages by the register are the same, but 
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I am ten jean older than you by the world. 
I have two hundred a year, and I owe at 
this moment six hundred pounds. You 
have, perhaps, double as much, and, would 
loee half of that if you married. You are 
an usher at a school.” 

“No, madam, I am not an usher at a 
school.” 

“ Well, well, you know I don’t mean to 
make you angry.” 

“ At the present moment, I am a school- 
master, and if I remained so, I might fairly 
look forward to a liberal income. But I 
am going to give that up.” 

“ You will not be more fit for matrimony 
because you are going to give up your pro- 
fession. Now Lord Ongar has — heaven 
knows what — perhaps sixty thousand a 
year.” 

“In all my life I never heard such ef- 
frontery, — such barefaced shameless world- 
liness.” 

“ Why should I not love a man with a 
large income ? ” 

“ He is old enough to be your father.” 

44 He is thirty-six, and I am twenty- 
four.” 

“ Thirty-six I ” 

“ There is the Peerage for you to look at. 
But, my dear Harry, do you not know that 
you are perplexing me and yourself too, for 
nothing ? I was fool enough when I came 
here from Nice, after papa’s death, to let 
you talk nonsense to me for a month or 
two.” 

“ Did you or did you not swear that you 
loved me ? ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Clavering, I did not imagine 
that your strength would have condescend- 
ed to take such advantage over the weak- 
ness of a woman. I remember no oaths of 
any kind, and what foolish.assertions I may 
have made, I am not going to repeat, ft 
must have become manifest to you during 
these two years that all that was a romance. 
If it be a pleasure to you to look back to it, 
of that pleasure I cannot deprive you. Per- 
haps I also may sometimes look back. But 
I shall never speak of that time again ; and 
you, if you are as noble as I take you to be, 
will not speak of it either. I know you 
would not wish to injure me.” 

“ I would wish to save you from the mis- 
ery you are bringing on yourself.” 

“ In that you must allow me to look after 
myself. Lord Ongar certainly wants a 
wife, and I intend to be true to him, — and 
useful.” 

“ How about love ? ” 

“And to love him, sir. Do you think 
that no man can win a woman’s love, unless 
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he is filled to the brim with poetry, and has 
a neck like Lord Byron, and is handsome 
like your worship? You are very hand- 
some, Harry, and you, too, should go into 
the market and make the best of yourself. 
Why should you not learn to love some 
nice girl that has money to assist you ? ” 

“Julia!” 

“ No, sir ; I will not be called Julia. If 
you do, I will be insulted, and leave you 
instantly. I may call you Harry, as being 
so much younger, — though we were bora 
in the same month, and as a sort of cousin. 
But I shall never do that after to-day.” 

“ You have courage enough, then, to tell 
me that you have not ill-used me ? ” 

“ Certainly I have. Why, what a fool 
you would have me be ! Look at me, and 
tell me whether I am fit to be the wife of 
such a one as you. By the time you are 
entering the world, I shall be an old woman, 
and sh3l have lived my life. Even if I 
were fit to be your mate when we were 
living here together, am I fit, after what I 
have done and seen during the last two 
years ? Do you think it would really do 
any good to any one if I were to jilt, as you 
call it, Lord Ongar, and tell them all, — 
your cousin, Sir Hugh, and my sister, and 
your father, — that I was going to keep 
myself up, and marry you when you were 
ready for me ? ” 

“ You mean to say that the evil is done.” 

“ No, indeed. At the present moment I 
owe six hundred pounds, and I don't know 
where to turn for it, so that my husband 
may not be dunned for my debts as soon 
as he has married me. What a wife I 
should have been for you ; — should I 
not?” 

“ I could pay the six hundred pounds for 
you with money that I have earned myself, 
though you do call me an usher ; and per- 
haps would ask fewer questions about it 
than Lord Ongar will do with all his thou- 
sands.” 

“ Dear Harry, I beg your pardon about 
the usher. Of course, I know that you are 
a fellow of your college, and that St. Cuth- 
bert’s, where you teacn the boys, is one of 
the grandest schools in England ; and I 
hope you’ll be a bishop ; nay, — I think you 
will, it' you make up your mind to try for 
it.” 

44 1 have given up all idea of going into 
the church.” 

44 Then you’ll be a judge. I know you'll 
be great and distinguished, and that you’ll 
do it all yourself. You are distinguished 
already. If you could only know now in- 
finitely I should prefer your lot to mine! 
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Ob, Harry, I envy you! I do envy you! 
You have got the ball at your feet, and the 
world before you, and can win everything 
for yourself.” 

“But nothing is anything without your 
love.” 

“ Psha ! Love, indeed. What could I 
do for you but ruin you ? You know it as 
well as I do ; but you are selfish enough to 
wish to continue a romance which would be 
absolutely destructive to me, though for a 
while it might afford a pleasant relaxation 
to your graver studies. Harry, you can 
choose in the world. You have divinity, 
and law, and literature, ^ and art. And if 
debarred from love now by the exigencies 
of labour, you will be as fit for love in ten 
years’ time as you are at present.” 

“ But I do love now.” 

“ Be a man, then, and keep it to yourself. 
Love is not to be our master. You can 
choose, as I say ; but I have had no choice, 
— no choice but to be married well, or to 
go out* like a snuff of a candle. I don’t like 
the snuff of a candle, and, therefore, I am 
going to be married well.” 

“ And that suffices ? ” 

“ It must suffice. And why should it not 
suffice ? You are very uncivil, cousin, and 
very unlike the rest of the world. Every- 
body compliments me on my marriage. 
Lord Ongar is not only rich, but he is a 
man of fashion, and a man of talent.” 

“ Are you fond of race-horses yourself? ” 

“ Very fond of them.” 

“ And of that kind of life ? ” 

“ Veiy fond of it. I mean to be fond of 
everything that Lord Ongar likes. I know 
that I can’t change him, and, therefore, I 
shall not try.” 

“ You are right there, Miss Brabazon.” 

“ You mean to be impertinent, sir ; but I 
will not take it so. This is to be our last 
meeting in private, and I won’t acknowl- 
edge that I am insulted. But it must be 
over now, Harry; and here I have been 
pacing round and round the garden with 
you, in spite of my refusal just now. It 
must not be repeated, or things will be said 
which I do not mean to have ever said of 
me. Good-by, Harry.” 

“ Good-by, Julia.” 

“ Well, for that once let it pass. And 
remember this; I have told you all my 
hope 8, and my one trouble. I have been 
thus open with you because I thought it 
might serve to make you look at things in a 
right light. I trust to your honour as a 
gentleman to repeat nothing that I have 
said to you.” 


“Iam not given to repeat such things as 
those.” 

“ I’m sure you are not. And I hope you 
will not misunderstand the spirit in which 
they have been spoken. I snail never re- 
gret what I have told you now, if it tends 
to make you perceive that we must both 
regard our past acquaintance as a romance* 
which must, from the stern necessity of 
things, be treated as' a dream which we 
have dreamt, or a poem which we have 
read.” 

“ You can treat it as you please.” 

“ God bless you, Harry ; and I will al- 
ways hope for your welfare, and hear of 
your success with joy. Will you come up 
and shoot with them on Thursday ? ” 

“ What, with Hugh ? No ; Hugh and I 
do not hit it off together. If 1 shot at 
Clavering I should have to do it as a sort of 
head-keeper. It’s a higher position, I know, 
than that of an usher, but it doesn’t suit 
me.” 

“ Oh, Harry ! that is so cruel ! But you 
will come up to the house. Lord Ongar 
will be there on the thirty-first; the day 
after to-morrow, you know.” 

“I must decline even that temptation. 
I never go into the house when Hugh is 
there, except about twice a year on solemn 
invitation — just to prevent there being a 
family' quarrel.” 

“ Good-by, then,” and she offered him 
her hand. 

“ Good-by, if it must be so.” 

“I don’t know whether you mean to 
grace my marriage ? ” 

“ Certainly not. I shall be away from 
Clavering, so that the marriage bells may 
not wouud my ears. For the matter of that, 
I shall be at the school.” * 

“ I suppose we shall meet some day in 
town.” 

“Most probably not. Mv ways and 
Lord Ongar’s will be altogether different, 
even if I should succeed in getting up to 
London. If you ever come to see Hermi- 
one here, I may chance to meet you in the 
house. But you will not do that often, the 
place is so dull and unattractive.” 

“ It is the dearest old park.” 

“ You won’t care much for old parks as 
Lady Ongar.” 

“ You don’t know what I may care about 
as Lady Ongar; but as Julia Brabazon I 
will now say good-by for the last time.” 
Then they parted, and the lady returned 
to fhe great house, while Harry Clavering 
made his way across the park towards the 
rectory. 
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Three years before this scene in the gar- 
dens at Clavering Park, Lord Brabazon had 
died at Nice, leaving one unmarried daugh- 
ter, the lady to whom the reader has just 
been introduced. One other daughter he 
bad, who was then already married to Sir 
Hugh Clavering, and Lady Clavering was 
the Hermione of whom mention has already 
been made. Lord Brabazon, whose peer- 
age had descended to him in a direct line 
from the times of the Plantagenets, was one 
of those unfortunate nobles of whom Eng- 
land is burdened with but few, who have no 
means equal to their rank. He had mar- 
ried late in life, and had died without a 
male heir. The title which had come from 
the Plantagenets was now lapsed; and 
when the last lord died, about four hundred 
a year was divided between his two daugh- 
ters. The elder had already made an ex- 
cellent match, as regarded fortune, in mar- 
rying Sir Hugh ClaveriDg ; and the younger 
was now about to make a much more splen- 
did match in her alliance with Lord Ongar. 
Of them I do not know that it is necessary 
to say much more at present. 

And of Harry Clavering it perhaps may 
not be necessary to say much in the way of 
description. The attentive reader will have 
already gathered nearly all that should be 
known of him before he makes himself 
known by his own deeds. He was the 
only son of the Reverend Henry Claver- 
ing, rector of Clavering, uncle of the pres- 
ent Sir Hugh Clavenng, and brother of 
the last Sir Hugh. The Reverend Henry ! 
Clavering, and Mrs. Clavering his wife, 
and his two daughters, Mary and Fanny 
Clavering, lived always at Clavering Rec- 
tory, on the outskirts of Clavering Park, at 
a full mile's distance from the house. The 
church stood in the park, about midway 
between the two residences. When I have 
named one more Oiavering, Captain Clav- 
ering, Captain Archibald Clavering, Sir 
Hugh's brother, and when I shall have said 
also that both Sir Hugh and Captain Clav- 
ering were men fond of pleasure and fond 
of money, I shall have said all that 1 need 
now say about the Clavering family at 
large. 

Julia Brabazon had indulged in some re- 
miniscence of the romance of her past 
poetic life when she talked of cousinship 
between her and Harry Clavering. Her 
sister was the wife of Harry Clavering's 
first cousin, but between her and Harry 
there was no relationship whatever. .When 
old Lord Brabazon had died at Nice she 
had come to Clavering Park, and had 


created some astonishment among those 
who knew Sir Hugh by making good her 
footing in his establishment. He was not 
the man to take up a wife's sister, and 
make his house her home, out of charity or 
from domestic love. Lady Clavering, who 
had been a handsome woman and fashion- 
able withal, no doubt may have had some 
influence ; but Sir Hugh was a man much 
prone to follow his own courses. It must 
oe presumed that Julia Brabazon had made 
herself agreeable in the house, and proba- 
bly also useful. She had been taken to Lon- 
don through two seasons, and had there 
held up her head among the bravest. And 
she had been taken abroad, — for Sir Hugh 
did not love Clavering Park, except during 
six weeks of partridge shooting; and she 
had been at Newmarket with them, and at 
the house of a certain fast hunting duke 
with whom Sir Hugh was intimate ; and at 
Brighton with her sister, when it suited Sir 
Hugh to remain alone at the duke's ; and 
then again up in London, where she finally 
arranged matters with Lord Ongar. It 
was acknowledged by all the friends df the 
two families, and indeed I may say of the 
three families now — among the Brabazon 
people, and the Clavering people, and the 
Courton people, — Lord Ongaris family 
name was Courton, — that Julia Brabazon 
had been very clever. Of her and Harry 
Clavering together no one had ever said a 
word. If any words had been spoken be- 
tween her and Hermione on the subject, 
the two sisters had been discreet enough to 
manage that they should go no further. In 
those short months of Julia's romance Sir 
Hugh had been away from Clavering, and 
Hermione had been much occupied in giv- 
ing birth to an heir. Julia had now lived 
past her one short spell of poetry, had writ- 
ten her one sonnet, and was prepared for 
the business of the world. 


chapter n. 

HARRY CLAVERING CHOOSES HIS PROFESSION. 

Harry Clavering might not be an 
usher, but, nevertheless, he was home for 
the holidays. And who can say where the 
usher ends and the schoolmaster begins? 
He, perhaps, may properly be called an 
usher, who is hired Dy a private schoolmas- 
ter to assist himself m his private occupa- 
tion, whereas Harry Clavering had been se- 
lected by a public body out of a hundred 
candidates, with much real or pretended 
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reference to certificates of qualification, was against such an arrangement. And in 
He was certainly not an usher, as he was truth Harry Clavering had so much con- 
paid three hundred a year for his work, — tempt for Lord Ongar, that he had no wish 
which is quite beyond the mark of ushers, to fight so poor a creature. The man had 
So much was certain; but yet the word had delirium tremens, and was a wom- 
stuck in his throat and made him uncom- out miserable object So at least Harry 
fortable. He did not like to reflect that he Clavering was only too ready to believe, 
was home for the holidays. He did not care much for Lord Ongar in 

But he had determined that he would the matter. His anger was against her ; — 
never come home for the holidays again, that she should have deserted him for a 
At Christmas he would leave the school at miserable creature, who had nothing to 
which he had won his appointment with so back him but wealth and rank 1 
much trouble, and go into an open profes- There was wretchedness in every view of 
sion. Indeed he had chosen his profession, the matter. He loved her so well, and yet 
and his mode of entering it. He would be- he could do nothing 1 He could take no 
come a civil engineer, and perhaps a land step towards saving her or assisting himself, 
surveyor, and with this view he would en- The marriage belli would ring within a 
ter himself as a pupil in the great house of month from the present time, and his own 
Beilby and Burton. The terms even had father would go to the church and marry 
been settled. He was to pay a premium of them. Unless Lord Ongar were to die be- 
five hundred pounds and join Mr. Burton, fore then by God’s hand, there could be no 
who was settled in the town of Stratton, for escape, — and of such escape Harry Claver- 
twelve months before he placed himself in ing had no thought He felt aweary, drag- 
Mr. Beilby’s office in London. Stratton ging soreness at nis heart, and told himself 
was less than twenty miles from Clavering, that he must be miserable for ever, — not 
It was a comfort to him to think that he so miserable but what he would work, but 
could pay this five hundred pounds out of so wretched that the world could have for 
his own earnings, without troubling his fa- him no satisfaction. 

ther. It was a comfort, even though he had What could he do ? What thing could 
earned that money by “ ushering ” for the he achieve so that she should know that he 
last two years. did not let her go from him without more 

When he left Julia Brabazon in the gar- thought than his poor words had expressed? 
den, Harry Clavering did not go at once He was perfectly aware that in their con- 
home to the rectory, but sauntered out all venation she had had the best of the argu- 
alone into the park, intending to indulge in ment, — that he had talked almost like a 
reminiscences of his past romance. It was boy, while she had talked quite like a wo- 
all over, that idea of having Julia Bra- man. She had treated him de haul on bas 
bazon for his love ; and now he had to ask with all that superiority which youth and 
himself whether he intended to be made beauty give to a young woman over a very 
permanently miserable by her worldly false- young man. What could he do ? Before 
ness, or whether he would borrow something he returned to the rectory, he had made up 
of her worldly wisdom, and agree with him- his mind what he would do, and on the 
self to look pack on what was past as a following morning Julia Brabazon received 
pleasurable excitement in his boyhood. Of by the nanls of her maid the following 
course we all know that really permanent mis- note : — 

ery was in truth out of the question. Nature “ I think I understood all that you said 
had not made him physically or mentally so to me yesterday. At any rate, I under- 
poor a creature as to be incapable of a cure, stand that you have one trouble left, and 
but' on this occasion he decided on perma- that I have the means of curing it.” 
nent misery. There was about his heart, — In the first draft of his letter he said some- 
about his actual anatomical heart, with its thing about ushering, but that he omitted 
internal arrangement of valves and blood- ves- afterwards. “ You may be assured that the 
eels, — a heavy dragging feeling that almost enclosed is all my own, and that it is 
amounted to corporeal pain, and which he entirely at my own disposal. You may also 
described to himself as agony. Why should be quite sure of good faith on the part of 
this rich, debauched, disreputable lord have the lender. — H. C.” And in this letter he 
the power of taking the cup from his lip, the enclosed a cheque for six hundred pounds, 
one morsel of bread which he coveted from It was the money which he had saved since 
his mouth, his one ingot of treasure out of he took his degree, and had been intended 
his coffer ? Fight him ! No, he knew he for Messrs. Beilby and Burton. ^ But he 
could not fight Lord Ongar. The world would wait another two years, — continu- 
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ing to do bis ushering for her sake. What don’t know what else yon can do. You’ll be 
did it matter to a man who must, under any sure to haVe money when you come back 
circumstances, be permanently miserable ? from the Continent” 

Sir Hugh was not yet at Clavering. He 4k You couldn’t lend it me ; could you ? ” 

was to come with Lord Ongar on the eve of 44 Who ? I ? Did you ever know me 

the partridge-shooting. The two sisters, have any money in hand since 1 was mar- 
therefore, had the house all to themselves, ried ? I have the name of an allowance, 
At about twelve they sat down to breakfast but it is always spent before it comes to me, 
together in a little upstairs chamber adjoin- and I am always in debt.” 
ing Lady Clavering’s own room, Julia 44 Would Hugh — let me have it ? ” 

Brabazon at that time having her lover’s 44 What, give it you ? 

generous letter in her pocket. She knew “ Well, it wouldn’t be so very much for 
that it was as improper as k was generous, him. I never asked him for a pound yet.” 
and that, moreover, it was very dangerous. 44 I think he would say something you 
There was no knowing what might oe the wouldn’t Hka if you were to ask him ; but, 
result of such a letter should L&rd Ongar of course, you can try it if you please.” 
even know that she had received it. She “Then what am I to do r” 

was not absolutely angry with Harry, but “ Lord Ongar should have let you keep 

had, to herself, twenty times called him a your own fortune. It would have been 
foolish, indiscreet, dear, generous boy. nothing to him.” 

But what was she to do with the cheque ? 44 Hugh didn’t let you keep your own for- 

As to that, she had hardly as yet made up tune.” 

her mind when she joined her sister on the “ But the money which will be nothing 
morning in question. Even to Hermione to Lord Ongar was a good deal to Hugh, 
she did not dare to tell the fact that such a You’re going to have sixty thousand a year, 
letter had been received by her. while we have to do with seven or eight. 

But in truth her debts were a great tor- Besides, I hadn’t been out in London, aim it 
ment to her ; and yet how trifling they wasn’t likely I should owe much in Nice, 
were when compared with the wealth of He did ask me, and there was something.” 
the man who was to become her husband in 44 What am I to do, Hermy ?” 

six weeks ! Let her marry him, and not 44 Write and ask Lord Ongar to let you 

pay them, and he probably would never be have what you want out of your own 
the wiser. They would get themselves money. Write to-day, so that he may get 
paid almost without his knowledge, perhaps your letter before he comes.” 
altogether without his hearing or them. 44 Oh, dear ! oh, dear t I never wrote a 
But yet she feared him, knowing him to be word to him yet, and to begin with asking 
greedy about money ; and, to give her such him for money I ” 

merit as was due to her, she felt the mean- 44 1 dgn’t think he can be angry with 
ness of going to her husband with debts on you for that.” 

her shoulder. She had five thousand 44 1 shouldn’t know what to say. Would 
pounds of her own ; but the very settle- you write it for me, and let me see how it 
ment which gave her a noble dower, and looks ? ” 

which made the marriage so brilliant, made This Lady Clavering did ; and had she 
over this small sum in its entiretey to her refused to do it, I think that poor Harry 
lord. She had been wrong not to tell the Clavering’s cheque would have been used, 
lawyer of her trouble when he had brought As it was, Lady Clavering wrote the letter 
the paper for her to sign ; but she had not to 44 My dear Lord Ongar,” and it was 
told him. If Sir Hugh Clavering had been copied and signed by 44 Yours most af- 
her own brother there would have been no fectionately, Julia Brabazon.” The effect 
difficulty, but he was only her brother-in- of this was the receipt of a cheque for h 
law, and she feared to speak to him. Her thousand pounds in a very pretty note from 
sister, however, knew that there were debts, Lord Ongar, which the lord brought with 
and on that subject she was not afraid to him to Clavering, and sent up to Julia as he 
speak to Hermione. was dressing for dinner It was an extremely 

44 Hermy,” said she, 44 what am I to do comfortably arrangement, and Julia was 

about tins money that I owe ? I got a bill very glad of the money, — feeling it to be a 

from Colclugh’s this morning.” portion of that which was her own. And 

44 Just because he knows you’re going to Harry’s cheque had been returned to him 
be married ; that’s all.” on the day of its receipt 44 Of course I 

44 But how am I to pay him ? ” cannot take it, and of course you should 

44 Take no notice of it till next spring. I not have sent it.” These words were writ- 
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ten on the morsel of paper in which the 
money was returned. Hut Miss Brabazon 
had torn the signature off the cheque, so 
that it might be safe, whereas Harry Clav- 
ering had taken no precaution with it what- 
ever. But then Harry Clavering had not 
lived two years in London. 

During the hours that the cheque was 
away from him, Harry had told his father 
that perhaps, even yet, he might change his 
purpose as to going to Messrs. Beilby and 
Burton. He did not know, he said, but he 
was still in doubt. This had sprung from 
some chance question which his father had 
asked, and which had seemed to demand an 
answer. Mr. Clavering greatly disliked the 
scheme of life which his son had made. 
Harry's life hitherto had been prosperous 
and very creditable. He had gone early to 
Cambridge, and at twenty-two had become 
a fellow of his college. This fellowship he 
could hold for five or six years without go- 
ing into orders. It would then lead to a 
living, and would in the meantime afford a 
livelihood. But, beyond this, Harry, with 
an energy which he certainly had not in- 
herited from his father, had become a 
schoolmaster, and was already a rich man. 
He had done more than well, and there 
was a great probability that between them 
they might be able to buy the next presen- 
tation to Clavering, when the time should 
come in which Sir Hugh should determine 
on selling it That Sir Hugh should give 
the family living to his cousin was never 
thought probable by any of the family at 
the rectory; but he might perhaps part 
with it under such circumstances on favour- 
able terms. For all these reasons the father 
was very anxious that his son should follow 
out the course for which he had been in- 
tended ; but that he, being unenergetic and 
having hitherto done little for his son, 
shoulq dictate to a young man who had 
been energetic, and who had done much 
for himself, was out of the question. Harry, 
therefore, was to be the arbiter of his own 
fate. But when Harry received back the 
cheque from Julia Brabazon, then he again 
returned to his resolution respecting Messrs. 
Beilby and Burton, and took the first oppor- 
tunity of telling his father that such was 
the case. 

After breakfast he followed his father 
into his study, and there, sitting in two 
easy-c hairs opposite to each other, they lit 
each a cigar. Such was the reverend gen- 
tleman's custom in the afternoon, and such 
also in the morning. I do not know 
whether the smoking of four or five cigars 
daily by the parson of a parish may now-a- 


day be considered as a vice in him, but if 
so, it was the only vice with which Mr. 
Clavering could be charged. He was & 
kind, soft-hearted, gracious man, tender to 
his wife, whom he ever regarded as the an- 
gel of his house, indulgent to his daughters, 
whom he idolized, ever patient with his 
parishioners, and awake, — though not 
widely awake, — to the responsibilities of 
his calling. The world had been too com- 
fortable for him, and also too narrow ; so 
that he had sunk into idleness. The world 
had given him much to eat and drink, but 
it had given him little to do, and thus he 
had gradually fallen away from his early 
purposes, ®1 his energy hardly sufficed for 
the doing of that little. His living gave 
him eight hundred a year.; his wife's for- 
tune nearly doubled that He had married 
early, and had got his living early, and had 
been very prosperous. But he was not a 
happy man. He knew that he had put off 
the aay of action till the power of action 
had passed a^ay from him. His library 
was well furnished, but he rarely read much 
else than novels and poetry; and of late 
years the reading even of poetry had given 
way to the reading of novels. Till within 
ten years of the hour of which I speak, he 
had been a hunting parson, not hunting 
loudly, but following his sport as it is fol- 
lowed by moderate sportsmen. Then there 
had come a new bishop, and the new bishop 
had sent for him, — nay, finally had come 
to him, and had lectured him with blatant 
authority. “ My lord," said the parson of 
Clavering, plucking up something of his 
past energy, as the colour rose to his face, 

44 1 think you are wrong in this. I think 
you are specially wrong to interfere with 
me in this way on your first coming among 
us. Yon feel it to be your duty, no doubt ; 
but to me it seems that you mistake your 
duty. But, as the matter is one simply of 
my own pleasure, I shall give it up." Af- 
ter that Mr. Clavering hunted no more, 
and never spoke a good word to any one of 
the bishop of his diocese. For myself, I 
think it as well that clergymen should not 
hunt ; but had I been the parson of Claver- 
ing, I should, under those circumstances, 
have hunted double. 

Mr. Clavering hunted no more, and prob- 
ably smoked a greater number of cigars in 
consequence. He had an increased amount 
of time at his disposal, but -did not, there- 
fore, give more time to his duties. Alas ! 
what time did he give to his duties ? He 
kept a most energetic curate, whom he al- 
lowed to do almost what he would with the 
parish. Every-day services he did prohibit, 
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declaring that he would not have the parish That idea, however, is abandoned, and I 
church made ridiculous; but in other re- mean to go over to Stratton to-morrow, and 
spects his curate was the pastor. Once tell Mr. burton that I shall be there after 
every Sunday he read the service, and once Christmas. I must be at St. Cuthbert's on 
ever y Sunday he preached, and he resided Tuesday.” 

in his parsonage ten months every year. Then they both sat silent for a while, 
His wife and daughters went among the silently blowing out their clouds of smoke, 
poor, — and he smoked cigars in his library. The son had said all that he cared to say, 
Though not yet fifty, he was becoming fat and would have wished that there might 
and idle, — unwilling to walk, and not car- then be an end of it ; but he knew that nis 
ing much even for such riding as the bishop father had much on his mind, and would 
had left to him. And, to make matters fain express, if he could express it without 
worse, — far worse, he knew all this of him- too much trouble, or without too evident a 
self, and understood it thoroughly. “ I see need of self-reproach, his own thoughts on 
a better path, and know how good it is, but the subject. “ You have made up your 
I follow ever the worse.” He was saying mind, then, altogether that you do not like 
that to himself daily, and was saying it al- the church as a profession,” he said at last, 
ways without hope. “ I think I have, father.” 

And his wife had given him up. She had “ And on what grounds ? The grounds 
given him up, not with disdainful rejection, which recommend it to you are very 
nor with contempt i$ her eye, or censure strong. Your education has adapted you 
in her voice, not with diminution of love or for it. Your success in it is already en- 
of outward respect. She had given him sured by your fellowship. In a great de- 
up as a man abandons his attempts to make gree you have entered it as a profession 
his favourite dog take the water. He would already, by taking a fellowship. What you 
fain that the dog he loves should dash into are doing is not choosing a line in life, but 
the stream as other dogs will do. It is, to changing one already chosen. You are 
his thinking, a noble instinct in a dog. But making of yourself a rolling stone.”, 
his dog dreads the water. As, however, he “ A stone should roll till it has come to 
has learned to love the beast, he puts up the spot that suits it.” 
with this mischance, and never dreams of “ Why not give up the school if it irks 

banishing poor Ponto from his hearth be- you ? ” 

cause of this failure. And so it was with “ And become a Cambridge Don, and 

Mrs. Clavering and her husband at the rec- practise deportment among the undergrad- 

tory. He understood it alL He knew that uatcs.” 

he was so far rejected; and he acknowl- “ I don't see that you need do that. You 
edged to himself the necessity for such re- need not even live at Cambridge. Take a 
jection. church in London. You would be sure to 

“ It is a very serious thing to decide up- get one by holding up your hand. If that, 
on,” he said, when his son had spoken to with your fellowship, is not sufficient, I will 
him. give you what more you want.” 

“Yes; it is serious, — about as serious a “No, father — no. By God's blessing I 
thing as a man can think of ; but a man will never ask you for a pound. I can hold 
cannot put it off on that account. If I my fellowship for four years longer with- 
mean to make such a change in my plans, out orders, and in four years* time I think I 
the sooner I do it the better.” can earn my bread.” 

“ But yesterday you were in another “ I don’t doubt that, Harry.” 
mind.” “ Then why should I not follow my 

“ No, father, not in another mind. I did wishes in this matter ? The truth is, I do 
not tell you then, nor can I tell you all now. not feel myself qualified to be a good cler- 
I had thought that I should want my money gyman.” 

for another purpose for a year or two ; but “ It is not that you have doubts, is it ? ” 
that I have abandoned.” “ I might have them if I came to think 

“ Is the purpose a secret, Harry ? ” much about it, — as I must do if I took 

“ It is a secret, because it concerns anoth- orders. And I do not wish to be crippled 
er person.” in doing what I think lawful by convention* 

“ You were going to lend your money al rules. A rebellious clergyman is, I think, 
to some one ? 99 a sorry object. It seems to me that he is a 

“ I must keep it a secret, though you bird fouling his own nest. Now, I know I 
know I seldom have any secrets from you. should be a rebellious clergyman.” 
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“ In our church the life of a clergyman 
is a 8 the life of any other gentleman, — 
within rery broad limits.” 

“ Then why did Bishop Froudie inter- 
fere with your hunting?” 

“ Limits may be very broad, Harry, and 
yet exclude hunting. Bishop Proudie was 
vulgar and intrusive, such being the nature 
of his wife, who instructs him; but if you 
were in orders I should be very sorry to 
see you take to hunting.” 

“ It seems to me that a clergyman has 
nothing to do m life unless he is always 
preaching and teaching. Look at Saul,” — 
Mr. Saul was the curate of Clavering — 
“ he is always preaching and teaching. He 
is doing the best he can ; and what a life 
of it he has. He has literally thrown off 
all worldly cares, — and consequently every- 
body laughs at him, and nobody loves him. 
I don’t believe a better man breathes, but 
I shouldn’t like his life.” 

At this point there was another pause, 
which lasted till the cigars had come to an 
end. Then, as he threw the stump into 
the fire, Mr. Clavering spoke again. “ The 
truth is, Harry, that you have had, all your 
life, a bad example before you.” 

“ No, father.” 

“ Yes, my son ; — let me speak on to the 
end, and then you can say what you please. 
In me you have had a bad example on one 
side, and now, in poor Saul, you have a bad 
example on the otner side. Can you fancy 
no lire between the two, which would fit 
your physical nature ifrhich is larger than 
nis, and your mental wants which are high- 
er than mine ? Yes, they are, Harry. It 
is my duty to say this, but it would be un- 
seemly that there should be any controver- 
sy between us on the subject” 

“If you choose to stop me in that 
way ” — 

“ I do choose to stop you in that way. As 
for Saul, it is impossible that you should 
become such a man as he. It is not that he 
mortifies his flesh, but that he has no flesh 
to mortify. He is unconscious of the flavour 
of venison, or the scent of roses, or the 
beauty of women. He is an exceptional 
specimen of a man, and you need no more 
fear, than you should venture to hope, that 
you could become such as he is.” 

At this point they were interrupted by 
the entrance of Fanny Clavering, who came 
to say that Mr. Saul was in the drawing- 
room. “ What does he want, Fanny ? ” 
This question Mr. Clavering asked half in 
a whisper, but with something of comic 
humour in his face, as though partly afraid 


that Mr. Saul should hear it, and partly in- 
tending to convey a wish that he might 
escape Mr. Saul, if it were possible. 

“ It's about the iron church, papa. He 
says it is come, — or part of it has come, — 
and he wants you to go out to Cumberly 
Green about the site.” 

“ I thought that was all settled.” 

“ He says not.” 

“ What does it matter where it is ? He 
can put it anywhere he likes on the 
Green. However, I .had better go to him.” 
So Mr. Clavering went Cumberly Green 
was a hamlet in the parish of CUvering, • 
three miles distant from the church, the 
people of which had got into a wicked habit 
of going to a dissenting chapel near to 
them. By Mr. Saul’s energy, but chiefly 
out of Mr. Clavering’s purse, an iron chapel 
had been purchased for a hundred and fifty 
pounds, and Mr. Saul proposed to add to 
his own duties the pleasing occupation of 
walking to Cumberly Green every Sun- 
day morning before breakfast, and every 
Wednesday evening after dinner, to per- 
form a service and bring back to the true 
flock as many of the ernng sheep of Cum- 
berly Green as he might be able to catch. 
Towards the purchase of this iron church 
Mr. Clavering had at first given a hundred 
pounds. Sir Hugh, in answer to the fifth 
application, had very ungraciously, through 
his steward, bestowal ten pounds. Among 
the fanners, one pound nine and eightpence 
had been collected. Mr. Saul had given 
two pounds ; Mrs. Clavering gave five 
pounds ; the girls gave ten shillings each ; 
Henry Clavenng gave five pounds; — and 
then the parson made up the remainder. 
But Mr. Saul had journeyed thrice painfully 
to Bristol, making the bargain far the; 
church, going and coming each time by 
third-class, and he had* written all the let- 
ters; but Mrs. Clavering had paid the 
postage, and she and the girls between 
them were making the covering for the lit- 
tle altar. 

“ Is it all settled, Harry ? ” said Fanny, 
stopping with her brother, and hanging 
over his chair. She was a pretty, gay-spir- 
ited girl, with bright eyes and dark brown 
hair, which fell in two curls behind her ears. 

“ He has said nothing to unsettle it.” 

“ I know it makes him very unhappy.” 

“No, Fanny, not very unhappy. He 
would rather that I should go into the 
church, but that is about all.” 

“ I think yon are quite right.” 

“ And Mary thinks I am quite wrong.” 

“ Mary thinks so, of course. So should I 
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too, perhaps, if I were engaged to a clergy- 
man. That's the old story of the fox who had 
lost his tail.” 

“ And your tail isn't gone yet ? ” 

“ No, my tail isn't gone yet. Mary thinks 
that no life is like a clergyman’s life. But, 
Harry, though mamma hasn’t said so, I’m 
sure she thinks you are right. She won’t 
say so as long as it may seem to interfere 
with anything papa may choose to say ; but 
I’m sure she’s glad in her heart.” 

44 And I am glad in my heart, Fanny. 
And as I’m the person most concerned, I 
suppose that’s tne most material thing.” 
Then they followed their father into the 
drawing-room. 

“ Couldn’t you drive Mrs. Clavering over 
in the pony chair, and settle it between 
you,” said Mr. Clavering to his curate. Mr. 
Saul looked disappointed. In the first place, 
he hated driving the pony, which was a 
rapid-footed little beast, that had a will of 
his own ; and in the next place, he thought 
the rector ought to visit the spot on such an 
occasion. 44 Or Mrs. Clavering will drive 
you,” said the rector, remembering Mr. 
Sauls objection to to the pony. Still Mr. 
Saul looked unhappy. Mr. Saul was very 
tall and very thin, with a tall thin heaa, 
and weak eyes, and a sharp, well-cut nose, 
and, so to say, no lips, and very white teeth, 
with no beard, and a well-cut chin. His 
face was so thin that his cheekbones obtrud- 
ed themselves unpleasantly. He wore a 
long rusty black coat, and a high rusty 
black waistcoat, and trousers that were 
brown with dirty roads and general ill- 
usage. Nevertheless, it never occurred to 
any one that Mr. Saul did. not look like a 
gentleman, not even to himself, to whom no 
ideas whatever on that subject ever present- 
ed themselves. But that he was a gentle- 
man I think he knew well enough, and was 
able to carry himself before Sir Hugh and 
his wife with quite as much ease as he could 
do in the rectory. Once or twice he had 
dined at the great house ; but Lady Clave- 
ring had declared him to be a bore, and Sir 
Hugh had called him 44 that most offensive 
of all animals, a clerical prig.” It had 
therefore been decided that he was not to 
be asked to the great house any more. It 
may be as well to state here, as elsewhere, 
that Mr. Clavering very rarely went to 
his nephew’s table. On certain occasions 
he did do so, so that there might be no 
recognized quarrel between him and Sir 
Hugh ; bat such visits were few and far be- 
tween. 

Adler a few more words from Mr. Saul, 
and a glance from his wife’s eye, Mr. 


Clavering consented to go to Cumberly 
Green, though there was uothing he liked 
so little as a morning spent with his curate. 
When he had started, Harry told his mother 
also of his final decision. 44 I shall go to 
Stratton to-morrow and settle it alL” 

And what does papa say V ” asked the 
mother. 

• 44 Just what he has said before. It is not 
so much that he wishes me to be a clergy- 
man, as that he does not wish me to have 
lost all my time up to this.” 

44 It is more than that, I think, Harry,” 9 
said his elder sister, a tall girl, less pretty 
than her sister, apparently less careful of 
her prettiness, very quiet, or, as some said, 
demure, bat said to be good as gold by all 
who knew her well. 

44 1 doubt it,” said Harry, stoutly. 44 But, 
however that may be, a man must choose 
for himself.” 

44 We all thought you had chosen,” said 
Marv. 

‘‘If it is settled,” said the mother, 44 1 
suppose we shall do no good by opposing it.” 

44 Would you wish to oppose it, mamma ? ” 
said Harry. 

44 No, my dear. I think you should judge 
for yourself.” 

44 You see I could have no scope in the 
church for that sort of ambition which 
would satisfy me. Look at such men as 
Locke, and Stephenson, and Brassey. They 7 
are the men who seem to me to do most in 
the world. They were all self-educated, 
but sorely a man can’t have a worse chance 
because he has learned something. Look 
at old Beilby with a seat in Parliament, 
and a property worth two or three hundred 
thousand pounds 1 When he was my age 
he had nothing but his weekly wages.” 

“I don’t know whether Mr. Beilby is a 
very happy man or a very good man,” said 
Mary. 

44 1 don’t know, either,” said Harry ; 44 but 
I do know that he has thrown a single arch 
over a wider span of water than ever was 
done before, and that ought to make him 
ham>y.” After saying this in a tone of high 
aufuority, befitting his dignity as a fellow 
of his college, Harry Clavering went out, 
leaving his mother and sisters to discuss 
the subject which to two of them was all-im- 
portant. As to Mary, she had hopes of her 
own, vested in the clerical concerns of a 
neighbouring parish. 

CHAPTER IU. 

LORD ONOAR. 

On the next morning Harry Clavering 
rode over to Stratton, thinking much of his 
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misery as he went. It was all very well for 
him, in the presence of his own fhmily, to 
talk of his profession as the one subject 
which was to him of any importance ; but 
he knew very well himself that he was only 
beguiling them in doing so. This questftn 
of a profession was, after all, but dead leaves 
to him, — to him who had & canker at his 
heart, a perpetual thorn in his bosom, a 
misery within him which no profession could 
mitigate 1 Those dear ones at home guessed 
nothing of this, and he would take care that 
they snonld guess nothing. Why should 
they haye the pain of knowing that he had 
been made wretched for ever by blighted 
hopes ? His mother, indeed, had suspected 
something in those sweet days of his roam- 
ing with Julia through the park. She had 
once or twice said a word to warn him. But 
of the very truth of his deep love, — so he 
told himself, — she had been happily igno- 
rant Let her be ignorant. Why should he 
make his mother unhappy ? As these 
thoughts passed through ms mind, I think 
that he revelled in his wretchedness, and 
made much to himself of his misery. He 
sucked in his sorrow greedily, and was 
somewhat proud to have had occasion to 
break his heart But not the less, because 
he was thus early blighted, would he strug- 
gle for success in the world. He would 
show her that, as his wife, she might have 
had a worthier position than Lord Ongar 
could give her. He, too, might probably 
rise the quicker in the world, as now he 
would have no impediment of wife or family. 
Then, as he rode along, he composed a son- 
net, fitting to his case, the strength and 
rhythm of which seemed to him, as he sat 
on horseback, to be almost perfect. Un- 
fortunately, when he was back at Claver- 
ing, and sat in his room with the pen in his 
hand, the turn of the words had escaped 
him. 

He found Mr. Burton at home, and was 
not long in concluding his business. Messrs. 
Beilby and Burton were not only civil en- 
gineers, but were land surveyors also, and 
land valuers on a great scale. They were 
employed much by Government upon pub- 
lic buildings, and if not architects them- 
selves, were supposed to know all that archi- 
tects should do and should not do. In the 
purchase of great properties Mr. Burton’s 
opinion was supposed to be, or to have been, 
as good as any in the kingdom, and there- 
fore there was very much to be learned in 
the office at Stratton. But Mr. Burton 
was not a rich man like his partner, Mr. 
Beilby, nor an ambitious man. He had 
never soared Parliamentwards, had never | 


speculated, had never invented, and never 
been great. He had been the father of 
a very huge family, all of whom were doing 
as well in the world, and some of them per- 
haps better, than their father. Indeed, 
there were many who said that Mr. Burton 
would have been a richer man if he had not 
joined himself in partnership with Mr. 
Beilby. Mr. Beilby had the reputation of 
swallowing more than his share wherever 
he went. 

When the business part of the arrange- 
ment was finished Mr. Burton talked to his 
future pupil about lodgings, and went out 
with him into the town to look for rooms. 
The old man found that Harry Clavering 
was rather nice in this respect, and in his 
own mind formed an idea that this new be- 
ginner might have been a more auspicious 
pupil, had he not already become a fellow 
of a college. Indeed, Harry talked to him 
quite as though they two were on an equali- 
ty together ; and, before they had parted, 
Mr. Burton was not sure that Harry did not 
atronize him. He asked the young man, 
owever, to join them at their early dinner, 
and then introduced him to Mrs. Burton, 
and to their youngest daughter, the only 
child who was stilll iving with them. 44 All 
my other girls are married, Mr. Clavering; 
and all of them married to men connected 
with my own profession.” The colour came 
slightly to Florence Burton’s cheeks as she 
heard her father’s words, and Harry asked 
himself whether the old man expected that 
he should go through the same ordeal ; but 
Mr. Burton himself was quite unaware that 
he had said anything wrong, and then went 
on to speak of the successes of his sons. 
“But they began early, Mr. Clavering; 
and worked hard, — very hard indeed.” 
He was a good, kindly, garrulous old man ; 
but Harry began to doubt whether he would 
learn much at Stratton. It was, however, 
too late to think of that now, and every- 
thing was fixed. 

Harry, when he looked at Florence Bar- 
ton, at once declared to himself that she was 
lain. Anything more unlike Julia Bra- 
azon never appeared in the guise of a 
young lady. Julia was tall, with a high 
brow, a glorious complexion, a nose as finely 
modelled as though a Grecian sculptor had 
cut it, a small mouth, but lovely in its 
curves, and a chin that finished and made 
perfect the symmetry of her face. Her 
neck was long, but graceful as a swan’s, her 
bust was full, and her whole figure like that 
of a goddess. Added to this, when he had 
first known her, had been all the charm of 
youth. When she had returned to Claver- 
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ing the other day, the affianced bride of 
Lord Ongar, he had hardly known whether 
to admire or deplore the settled air of es- 
tablished womanhood which she had as- 
sumed. Her large eves had always lacked 
something of rapid glancing sparkling 
brightness. They hadl>een glorious eyes 
to him, and in those early days he had 
not known that they lacked aught ; but he 
had perceived, or perhaps fancied, that now, 
in her present condition, they were often 
cold, and sometimes almost cruel. Never- 
theless he was ready to swear that she was 
perfect in her beauty. * 

Poor Florence Burton was short of stat- 
ure, was brown, meagre, and poor-looking. 
So said Harry Clavering to himself. Her 
small hand, though soil, lacked that won- 
drous charm of touch which Julia’s pos- 
sessed. Her face was short, and her fore- 
head, though it was broad and open, had 
none of that feminine command which 
Julia’s look conveyed. Thht Florence’s 
eyes were very bright, — bright and soft as 
well, he allowed ; and her dark brown hair 
was very glossy ; but she was, on the whole, 
a mean-looking little thing. He could not, 
as he said to himself on his return home, 
avoid the comparison, as she was the first 
; rl he had seen since he had parted from 
ulia Brabazon. 

“ I hope you'll find yourself comfortable 
at Stratton, sir,” said old Mrs. Burton. 

“ Thank you,” said Harry, “ but I want 
very little myself in that way. Anything 
does for me.” 

“ One young gentleman we had took a 
bedroom at Mrs. Pott’s, and did very nicely 
without any second room at all. “ Don’t 
you remember, Mr. B.; it was young Gran- 
ger.” 

“ Young Granger had a veiy short allow- 
ance,” said Mr. Burton. “He lived upon 
fifty pounds a year aU the time he was 
here” 

“ And I don't think Scarness had more 
when he began,” said Mrs. Burton. M Mr. 
S^amess married one of my girls, Mr. Cla- 
vering, when he started himself at Liver- 
pool. He has pretty nigh all the Liverpool 
do?ks under him now. I have heard him 
say that butcher’s meat did not cost him 
four shillings a week all the time he was 
here. I've always thought Stratton one of 
the reasonablest places anywhere for a 
young man to do for himself in.” 

“ I don’t know, my dear,” said the hus- 
band, u that Mr. Clavering will care very 
much for that.” 

“ Perhaps not, Mr. B. ; but I do like to 
see young men careful about their spend- 


ings. What's the use of spending a shilling 
when sixpence will do as well ? and six- 
ence saved, when a man has nothing but 
imself, becomes pounds and pounds by the 
time he haB a family about him.” 

During all this time Miss Burton said 
little or nothing, and Harry Clavering him- 
self did not say much. He could not ex- 
press any intention of rivalling Mr. Scar- 
ness’s economy in the article of tne butcher's 
meat, nor could he promise to content 
himself with Grangers solitary bedroom. 
But as he rode home he almost began to 
fear that he had made a mistake. He was 
not wedded to the joys of his college hall, 
or the college common room. He did not 
like the narrowness of college life. But he 
doubted whether the change from that to 
the olt-repeated hospitalities of Mrs. Burton 
might not be too much for him. Scarness’s 
four shillings'-worth of butcher's meat had 
already made him half sick of his new pro- 
fession, and though Stratton might be the 
“ reasonablest place anywhere for a young 
man,” he could not look forward to living 
there for a year with much delight. As for 
Miss Burton, it might be quite as well that 
she was plain, as he wished for none of the 
delights which beauty affords to young 
men. 

On his return home, however, he made 
no complaint of Stratton. He was too 
strong-willed to own that he had been in 
any way wrong, and when early in the fol- 
lowing week he started for St. Cuthbert’s, 
he was able to speak with cheerful hope of 
his new prospects. If ultimately he should 
find life in Stratton *to be unendurable, he 
would cut that part of his career short, and 
contrive to get up to London at an earlier 
time than he haa intended. ■ 

On the 31st of August Lord Ongar and 
Sir Hugh Clavering reached . Clavering 
Park, and, as has been already told, a pret- 
ty Utilo note was at once sent up to Miss 
Brabazon in her bedroom. When she met 
Lord Ongar in the drawing-room, about an 
hour afterwards, she had instructed herself 
that it would be best to say nothing of the 
note ; but she could not refrain from a word. 
“I am much obliged, my lord, by your 
kindness and generosity,” she said, as she 
gave him her hand. He merely bowed and 
smiled, and muttered something as to his 
hoping that he might always find it as easy 
to gratify her. He was a little man, on 
whose behalf it certainly appeared that the 
Peerage must have told a falsehood ; it 
seemed so at least to those who judged of 
his years from his appearance. The Peer- 
age said that he was thirty-six, and that, no 
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doubt, was in truth his age, but any one 
would hare declared him to be ten years 
older. This look was produced chiefly by 
the effect of an elaborately dressed jet black 
wig which he wore. What misfortune had 
made him bald so early, — if to be bald ear- 
ly in life be a misfortune, — I cannot say ; 
but ho had lost the hair from the crown of 
his head, and had preferred wiggery to 
baldness. No doubt an effort was made to 
hide the wiggishness of his wigs, but what 
effect in that direction was ever made suc- 
cessfully ? He was, moreover, weak, thin, 
and physically poor, and had, no doubt, 
increased this weakness and poorness by 
hard living. Though others thought him 
old, time had gone swiftly with him, and he 
still thought himself a young man. He 
hunted, though he could not nue. He shot, 
though he could not walk. And, unfortu- 
nately, he drank, though he had no capacity 
for drinking ! His friends at last had 
taught him to believe that his only chance 
of saving himself lay in marriage, and there- 
fore he had engaged himself to Julia Bra- 
bazon, purchasing her at the price of a bril- 
liant settlement If Lord Ongar should die 
before her, Ongar Park was to be hers for 
life, with thousands a year to maintain it. 
Courton Castle, the great family seat, would 
of course go to the heir ; but Ongar Park 
was supposed to be the most delightful 
small country-seat anywhere within thirty 
miles of London. It lav among the Surrey 
hills, and all the world had heard of the 
charms of Ongar Park. If Julia were to 
survive her lord, Ongar Park was to be 
hers ; and they who saw them both together 
had hut little doubt that she would come to 
the enjoyment of this clause in her settle- 
ment. Lady Clavering had been clever 
in arranging the match ; and Sir Hugh, 
though he might have been unwilling to give 
his sister-in-law money out of hie own pock- 
et, bad performed his duty as a brother-in- 
law in looking to her future welfare. Julia 
Brabazon had no doubt that she wa9 doing 
well. Poor Harry Clavering ! She had 
loved him in the days of her romance. 
She, too, had written her sonnets. But 
she had grown old earlier in life than he 
had done, and had taught herself that ro- 
mance could not be allowed to a woman in 
her position. She was highly born, the 
daughter of a peer, without money, and 
even without a home to which she had any 
claim. Of course she had accepted Lord 
Ongar, but she had not put out her hand 
to take all these good things without re- 
solving that she would do her duty to her 


future lord. The duty would be doubtlea 
disagreeable, but she would do it with all 
the more diligence on that account. 

September passed by, hecatombs of par- 
tridges were slaughtered, and the day of 
the wedding drew nigh. It was pretty to 
see Lord Ongar ana the self-satisfaction 
which he enjoyed at this time. The world 
was becomming young with him again, and 
he thought that he rather liked the respec- 
tability of his present mode of life. He 
gave himself bnt scanty allowances of wine, 
and no allowance of anything stronger than 
wine, and did not dislike his temperance. 
There was about him at all hours an air 
which seemed to say, “ There ; I told you 
all that I could do it as soon as there was 
any necessity And in these halcyon days 
he could shoot for an hour without his pony, 
and he liked the gentle courteous badinage 
which was bestowed upon his courtship, 
and he liked also Julia’s beauty. Her con- 
duct to him was perfect. She was never 
pert, never exigeant, never romantic, and 
never humble. She never bored him, and 
et was always ready to be with him when 
e wished it. She was never exalted ; and 
yet she bore her high place as became a 
woman nobly born and acknowledged to be 
beautiful. 

“ I declare you have quite made a lover 
of him,” said Lady Cl&vering to her sister. 
When a thought of the match had first 
arisen in Sir Hugh’s London house, Lady 
Clavering had been eager in praise of Lord 
Ongar, or eager in praise rather of the 
position which the future Lady Ongar 
might hold ; but since the prize had been 
secured, since it had become plain that 
Julia was to be the greater woman of the 
two, she had harped sometimes on the other 
string. As a sister she had striven for a 
sisters welfare, but as a woman she could 
not keep herself from comparisons which 
might tend to show that alter all, well as 
Julia was doing, she was not doing better 
than her elder sister had done. Hermione 
had married simply a baronet, and not the 
richest or the most amiable among baronets; 
but she had married a man suitable in age 
and wealth, with whom any girl might have 
been in love. She had not sold herself to 
be the nurse, or not to be the nurse, as it 
might turn out, of a worn-out debauchd. 
She would have hinted nothing of this, 
perhaps have thought nothing of this, had 
not Julia and Lord Ongar warned together 
through the Clavering groves as though 
they were two young people. She owed it 
as a duty to her sister to point out that 
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Lord Ongar could not be a romantic young Clavering. But she had made her seleo 
person, and ought not to be encouraged to tion with her eves open, and was not dis- 
play that part. posed to quarrel with her bargain, because 

“ I don’t know that I have made any- that which she had bought was no better 
thing of him,” answered Julia. 44 I suppose than the article which she had known it to 
he’s much like other men when they’re be when she was making her purchase, 
going to be married.” Julia quite under- Nor was she even angry with her sister, 
stood the ideas that were passing through 44 1 will do the best I can, Hermy ; you may 
her sister's mind, and did not feel them to be sure of that. But there are some things 
be unnatural. which it is useless to talk about.” 

44 What I mean is, that he has come out 44 But it was as well you should know 
so strong in the Romeo line, which we what Sir Charles said.” 
hardly expected, you know. We shall have “ I know quite enough of what he says, 
him under your bedroom window with a Hermy, — quite as much, 1 daresay, as you 
guitar like Don Giovanni.” do. But, never mind. If Lord Ongar has 

44 I hope not, because it’s so cold. I don't givep up smoking, I quite agree with you 
think it likely, as he seems fond of going that it's a good thing. I wish they’d all 
to bed early.” give it up, for I hate the smell of it. Hugh 

44 And its the best thing for him,” said has got worse and worse. ’He never cares 
Lady Clavering, becoming serious and care- about changing his clothes now.” 

fully benevolent. 44 It’s quite a wonder 44 I'll tell you what it is,” said Sir Hugh to 

what good hours and quiet living have done his wife that night ; 44 sixty thousand a year 
for him in so short a time. I was observing is a very fine income, but Julia will find she 
him as he walked yesterday, and he put his has caught a Tartar.” 
feet to the ground as firmly almost as Hugh 44 1 suppose hell hardly live long ; will 
does.” he?” 

44 Did he indeed ? I hope he won’t have 44 1 don’t know or care when he lives 

the habit of putting his hand down firmly or when he dies ; but, by heaven, he is the 

as Hugh does sometimes.” most overbearing fellow I ever had in the 

44 As for that,” said Lady Clavering, with house with me. I wouldn't stand him here 
a little tremor, 44 1 don't think there's much for another fortnight, — not even to make 
difference between them. They all say that her all safe.” 

when Lord Ongar means a thing he does 44 It will soon be over. They’ll be gone 

mean it.” on Thursday.” 

44 1 think a man ought to have a way of 44 What do you think of his having the 
his own.” impudence to tell Cunliffe,” — Cunliffe was 

44 And a woman also, don't you, my dear ? the head keeper ; — 44 before my face, that 
But, as I was saying, if Lord Ongar will he didn’t know anything about pheasants ! 
continue to take care of himself he may 4 Well, my lord, 1 think we've got a few 
become quite a different man. Hugh says about the place,’ said Cunliffe. 4 Very few/ 
that he drinks next to nothing now, and said Ongar, with a sneer. Now, if I 
though he sometimes lights a cigar in the haven’t a better head of game here than he 
smoking-room at night, he hardly ever has at Courton, 111 eat him. But the impu- 
smokes it. You must do what you can to dence of his saying that before me ! ” 
keep him from tobacco. I happen to know 44 Did you make him any answer? ” 

that Sir Charles Poddy said that so many 44 4 There's about enough to suit me,’ I 

cigars were worse for him even than said. Then he skulked away, knocked off 
brandy.” his pins. I shouldn’t like to be his wife; I 

All this Julia bore with an even temper, can tell Julia that.” 

She was determined to bear everything till 44 Julia is very clever,” said the aster, 
her time should come. Indeed she had The day of the marriage came, and 
made herself understand that the hearing everything at Clavering was done with 
of such things as these was a part of the much splendour. Four bridesmaids came 
price which she was to be called upon to down from London on the preceding day ; 
pay. It was not pleasant for her to hear two were already staying in the house, and 
what Sir Charles Poddy had said about the the two cousins came as two more from the 
tobacco and brandy of the man she was rectory. Julia Brabazon had never been 
just going to marry. She would sooner really intimate with Mary and Fanny Cla- 
have heard of his riding sixty miles a day, vering, but she had known them well 
or dancing all night, as she might have enough to make it odd if she did not ask 
heard had she been contented to take Harry them to come to her wedding and to take a 
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art in the ceremony. And, moreover, she 
ad thought of Harry and her little ro- 
mance of other days. Harty, perhaps, 
might be glad to know that she had shown 
this courtesy to his sisters. Harry, she 
knew, would be away at his school. 
Though she had asked him whether he 
meant to come to her wedding, she had 
been better pleased that he should bo ab- 
sent. She had not many regrets herself, 
but it pleased her to think that he should 
have them. So Mary and Fanny Clavering 
were asked to attend her at the altar. 
Mary and Fanny would both have pre- 
ferred to decline, but their mother had told 
them that they could not do so. 44 It would 
make ill-feeling,' ” said Mrs. Clavering; 
“and that is what your papa particularly 
wishes to avoid.” i 

“ YVhen you say papa particularly wishes 
anything, mamma, you always mean that 
you wish it particularly yourself,” said 
Fanny. “ But if it must be done, it must; 
and then I shall know how to behave when 
Mary's time comes.” 

The bells were rung lustily all the morn- 
ing, and all the parish was there, round 
about the church, to see. There was no 
record of a lord ever having been married 
in Clavering church before; and now this 
lord was going to marry my lady's sister. 
It was all one as though she were a Claver- 
ing herself. But there was no ecstatic joy 
in the parish. There were to be no bon- 
fires, and no eating and drinking at Sir 
Hugh’s expense, — no comforts provided 
for any of the poor by Lady Clavering 
on that special occasion. Indeed, there 
was never much of such kindnesses between 
the lord of the soil and his dependants. A 
certain stipulated dole was given at Christ- 
mas for coals and blankets; but even for 


that there was generally some wrangle be- 
tween the rector and the steward. “If 
there's to be all this row about it,” the rec- 
tor had said to the steward, “ III never ask 
for it again.” 44 1 wish my uncle would only 
be as good as his word,” Sir Hugh had 
said, when the rector's speech was repeated 
to him. Therefore, there was not much of 
real rejoicing in the parish on this occasion, 
though the bells were rung loudly, and 
though the people, young and old, did 
cluster round the churchyard to see the 
lord lead his bride out of the church. 44 A 
puir feckless thing, tottering along like, — 
not half the makings of a man. A stout 
lass like she could a'most blow him away 
wi' a puff of her mouth.” That was the 
verdict which an old farmer's wife passed 
upon him, and that verdict was made good 
by the general opinion of the parish. 

But though the lord might be only half a 
man, Julia Brabazon warned out from the 
church every inch a countess. Whatever 
price she might have paid, she had at any 
rate got the thing which she had intended 
to buy. And as she stepped into the chariot 
which carried her away to the railway station 
on her way to Dover, she told herself that 
she had done right She had chosen her 
rofession, as Harry Clavering had chosen 
is ; and having so far succeeded, she would 
do her best to make her success perfect 
Mercenary 1 Of course she had been mer- 
cenary. Were not all men and women mer- 
cenary upon whom devolved the necessity 
of earning their bread ? 

Then there was a great breakfast at the 
park, — for the quality, — and the rector 
on this occasion submitted himself to become 
the guest of the nephew whom he thoroughly 
disliked. 


VESTIGIA BETBORSUM. 

White-throated swans and sedges of the 
mere 

Still float, still quiver, on the shining stream ; 

And underneath an antique bridge I hear 

Smooth waters lapping slowly, and their 
gleam 

Frets the cold dark wherein my boat is moor'd : 

Nor overhead the storied elms of June 

Forget to murmur, nor to welcome noon 

With quiet : save when Some stray breeze, al- 
lured 

By fragrance of the central avenue, 

Creeps, cooling ever, down the elastic arch, 


And through branch'd cliffs ‘and green in- 
woven shelves 

Lets in fresh glimpses of the sultry blue. 

So year by year regardless Nature blooms ; 

So year by year, for all the far-off tombs 
Of those who loved them, these impassive 
courts 

Lay their calm shadows on the grateful sward : 

No change is here, nor any peace is marr'd 
Save ours, who, pausing in life's midday 
march. 

Miss the dear souls of all these fair resorts. 

And find instead our own forgotten selves. 

Arthur Munby. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

RELIGIO SPENSEBI. 

Thebe is a great external resemblance 
between Spenser and Ariosto. It would 
be quite correct to call them scholar and 
master. Spenser’s direct borrowings from 
the ‘ Orlando Furioso' ma y be seen m War- 
ton's Treatise on the * Fairy Queen ; ' and 
very possibly a minute comparison of the 
two poems might enable us to extend 
the list.* Ariosto's 4 Alcina' has furnished 
hints for both Spenser's 4 Duessa' and his 
4 Acrasia; ' his 4 Bradamante ' is the evident 
prototype of the ‘Britomart’ of the Eng- 
lish poet; and what we may call the stage 
properties of the 4 Orlando Furioso ' — its 
magic horns, shields, &c, — reappear in fresh 
hands in the pages of the 4 Fairy Queen.' 
The general plan, also, of Spenser's poem 
bears marks of Ariosto's influence. Though 
not so irregular, it still reminds us of the 
4 Orlando Furioso ' by its divided interest, 
and by the long intervals during which its 
hero is lost to our view. Spenser mixes al- 
legory with literal narrative far more fre- 
quently than does his master ; but Ariosto's 
celebrated fourteenth canto is a perfect 
example of such a mixture, and one which 
evidently had a great effect upon his pupil. 
Again, Spenser has imitated Ariosto (as he 
has Boiardo and PuJci) by generally com- 
mencing his cantos with two Btanzas of moral 
reflections. And the metres of the two 
poems present a strong superficial resem- 
blance, broken as they each are into stanzas, 
instead of being divided into regular coup- 
lets, or flowing in blank verse. Yet, 
notwithstanding this apparent likeness, there 
is a deep and essential difference between 
these two poets. Ariosto’s genius is comic 
and humorous ; it costs him an effort to be 
serious. Spenser's is grave and pathetic. 
Ariosto's delight is in the grotesque and the 
surprising; Spenser's in the beautiful and 
the sublime. Nay (since the structure of a 
poem is to its subject as body is to soul), 

* I think Warton does not notice Spenser’s ex- 
quisite translation of the 14th and 15th stanzas of 
the 16th canto of Tasso’s * Gerusalemme Liberata.’ 
It is to be found in the Second Book of the 4 Fairy 
Queen ’ (canto 12, stanzas 74. 75), and, if possible, 
exceeds the beauty of the original. 

THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXI 


we may see how much the minds of the 
Italian and English poets really differ, even 
by comparing the light bounding racasroe 
in which the former sports before us, with 
the stately march of the verse which con- 
veys to us the deep and solemn thoughts of 
the latter, f Warton, therefore, is perfectly 
right when he says, that ‘the genius of 
each was entirely different' He might 
have added that the circumstances under 
which each wrote were very different also; 
that it was one thing to have Sir Philip 
Sidney for your friend and patron, ana 
another the princes of Este ; that the poet 
who devised complimentary strains to Queen 
Elizabeth was better off than he who was 
expected to do the like honor to Lucrezia 
Borpia ; and, above all, that the fellow- 
subject of Richard Hooker could drink in 
the faith at the fountain-head, while, to the 
Italian of Leo the Tenth's day, it came pol- 
luted by all the corruptions of fourteen 
centuries. It is the diversity produced by 
this last cause between Spenser and Ariorx) 
which strikes me as so instructive, that it is 
worth while to devote a few pages to its il- 
lustration. And I do so the more readily 
for this reason. The 4 Orlando Furioso/' 
and the 4 Fairy Queen ' are both long poems. 
Very few people engaged in the serious 
business of life have, or perhaps ought to 
have, leisure to study them. Those of us, 
then, who read them in our youth, and 
have not quite forgotten them in our age, may 
do a friend here and there a service by 
pointing out to him passages in them which 
ne will be all the better for reading. And 
if there is a fine poem in existence to which 
the famous maxim, 4 The Half is more than 
the Whole,' applies, it is the 4 Fairy 
Queen,' — even in its present state. For if 
you read about half the extant portion, it will 
leave a much grander impression on your 

t The Spenserian stanza is found (imperfect) in 
Chaucer’s ‘ Monkes Tale.’ It consists there of only 
eight lines, which read like the first half of an ir- 
regular sonnet. The final Alexandrine is apparently 
Spenser’s own addition. Th»s Stanza is much more 
difficult than the ‘ottava rima’ of Ariosto and of 
Tasso (the four similar rhymes it requites are hard 
to find in English); but I agree with the accom- 
plished translator of the * Odyssey ’ into this metre, 
in thinking it much more delightfiil. 

L 1483. 
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mind, than if you went conscientiously 
through the whole. Only it must be a 
selected half. Some stanzas here, several 
cantos there, omitting least in the first 
book, most in the fifth, and of the fragment 
of the seventh nothing. While saying this, 
I think especially of you two dear ladies, 
sitting with whom, in spring, by a lake more 
beautiful than that beside which Philomena 
sang (yon remember the picture in the In- 
ternational Exhibition?) I talked of our 
favourite poets. Far better read, of far 
more cultivated taste, than most of us, and 
appreciating Spenser admirably, I think 
you yet each confessed that you had never 
succeeded in reading his ‘Fairy Queen* 
through. It is for you, and such as you, 
that 1 propose to extract from Spenser a 
few religious passages which it may be you 
never read, which you would, I know, re- 
joice to read again, and which, I thibk, fully 
prove my assertion. By way of cqntrast, I 
shall set beside them some of the few stanzas 
in which Ariosto treads on sacred ground, 
translated to the best of my ability.* 

The extracts from Ariosto will show us 
how deep was the decay of true religion in 
Italy at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and how fatally such decay hinders 
the development of the highest order of 
poetry: as, on the other hand, my selec- 
tions from Spenser, while reflecting the 
glorious revival of faith at the Reformation, 
will exhibit to us how, whithersoever the 
healing waters flow, there the noblest out- 
growths of the mind are seen to flourish. 

I am not, therefore, about to institute 
a comparison between Spenser and Ariosto 
so much as poets, but rather to cite them as 
witnesses to the religious condition of their 
respective countries; bearing yet in mind 
that a true and living faith must ever be 
the. noblest element in a poem designed to 
reflect human life; and that therefore to 
prove its presence or absence in any given 
work, is not indeed to assign that poem’s 
place as high or low in the first or second 
rank, but is yet most truly to determine in 
which of the two it should be classed. 

For the information of readers whose 
acquaintance with the poets » less exten- 
sive than yours, I should premise that we 
have at least as good a right to expect reli- 
gions sentiments m the ‘ Orlando Furioso’ as 
m the ‘Fairy Queen.* The plan of the 
latter proposes to exhibit twelve principal 

* Those who o&n consult the original will of 
course not need my help; and those who possess, 
what I hearts the admirable translation of Ariosto, 
by Stewart Hose, will know where to look for tar 
bettor versions than mine. 


virtues; each embodied in the hero of a 
separate book, and triumphing in his person 
over the opposing vices. Spenser was en- 
abled, by being a true poet, to clothe this 
somewhat uninviting skeleton with the fair- 
est features, to enrobe it in the most gor- 
geous garments of abundant descriptive 
riches, and to wreathe it with the loveliest 
flowers of poetry. But it was because he 
was not only a poet, but a Christian, that 
Spenser laid his foundation-stone in religion 
— made his first book a representation 
of holiness, and took care to refer all the 
succeeding virtues to the same source; 
whereas I fear that many a later English 
poet, engaged on a similar scheme, would 
liave impersonated Truth, Justice, &c., in 
its divisions, with the slightest possible refer* 
ence to the All-True, the All-Just; and 
with none whatever to the only way in 
whiph His fallen creatures can be restored 
to partake in His perfections. 

Sow, the * Orlando Furioso * professes to 
| depict bow the Christendom of the eighth 
century fought for its very existence 
against the Saracen. Of this mighty strug- 
gle it makes Charlemagne the Christian 
champion; following the traditions which 
ascribed to him his grandsire’s exploits as 
well as his own. There could be no more 
splendid subject for a Christian epic. Tas- 
so’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered’ has the disad- 
vantage of recording an aggressive war 
undertaken by the subjects, of the Prince of 
Peace. But the Moors, whom the earlier 
Charles 4 hammered * on the bloody field of 
Poitiers, fell in a combat which they pro- 
voked themselves : and Charles Martel and 
his brave Christian followers fought to save 
the rest of Europe from sharing the fate of 
Spain. If, then, such a theme as this fails 
to inspire a really great poet ; if his work is 
Christian in form, but Pagan in spirit; if 
his Christian heroes and heroines show 
small superiority in goodness over their 
rivals who follow the false Prophet; if, 
while the rude attempts of the ola roman- 
cers expand in his hands into tales of en- 
chanting beauty, he has let their devout 
spirit evaporate, and leave scarce a trace 
behind; ir, in a word, he treats his great 
nominal subject with indifference, and puts 
his whole strength into romantic stories, de- 
lightful indeed, but having the slightest pos- 
sible connection with his theme — we can 
only acquit the poet, if at all, at the ex- 
pense of his times ; and suppose that, while 
they supplied no examples of patriotism and 
religion by which he could conjecture how 
defenders of the faith should feel, they were 
such as to quench their flames within his 
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own breast I think any student of Guic- 
ciardini would consider this a correct de- 
scription of Italy in Ariosto’s days. Read 
in what state Luther found the clergy when 
he visited Rome; read the history of the 
Popes in whose days Ariosto flourished ; 
and, though you wifi still regret, you will 
cease to marvel that there is so little soul in 
all the beautiful forms which meet you in 
his enchanted forests, so little earnest feel- 
ing about anything — just a touch here and 
there, hiding as if in fear of the mocking 
gaze of his contemporaries — in all the 
marvellous play of fancy, the prodigal vari- 
ety of incident which delight us in the 4 Or- 
lando Furioso/ There is in Spenser — the 
first but one in order of time of the great 
names of English literature — that unworn 
freshness, that susceptibility to new impres- 
sions, that earnest sincerity, not yet fright- 
ened by the scorn of the careless into con- 
cealing its serious thoughts, which distin- 
guish a great nation’s youth. Ariosto, the 
latest but one of the great Italian poets, 
rings as one all whose illusions have been 
destroyed, and who knows that there is no 
need lor him to feign that they exist, since 
the worn-out nation to which he rings has 
long out-lived its own. The following pret- 
ty description of Ariosto in Goethe’s some- 
what dull * Torquato Tasso ’ strikes me as, 
in one respect, even more applicable to 
Spenser than to its object, for the ‘Wis- 
dom* which speaks from the ‘golden 
clouds* of the ‘Fairy Queen* is far more 
worthy of the name than that which occa- 
sionally resounds from those of the ‘ Orlan- 
do Furioso:* — 

“ Even as Nature covers o’er the riches 
Of her deep bosom with a gay green robe, 

So wraps he all things which can give to man 
Honour and love, in fable’s flowery garment. 
Contentment, Wisdom, and Experience, 

Taste, the mind’s strength, pure sense of the 
true Good, 

These in his songs seem to os spiritual beings ; 
And yet, in personal form, as if reposing 
*Neath flowering trees, all covered by a snow 
Of blossoms lightly-floated ; crowned with roses . 
And strangely sported round in their wild play 
By little magic Cupids. Them beside 
The spring of super-afflaent Plenty flows, 
Revealing fishes gay and marvellous. 

Rare birds the air, strange herds fill grove and 
plain; 

A roguish spirit larks half-hid within 
The Enshee : Wisdom’s sentences sublime 
Sound ever and anon from golden cloud ; 
Madness meantime seems here and there to-stir 
The chords of a welbtunfed lute, yet keeps 
1ml fairest measure still its music wild.” 

Goethe’s * Torquato Tasso/ act i. scene 4 . 
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Let us proceed to our comparison of the 
two as religious poets. One of the prettiest 
of Ariosto’s tales is his story of Isabella and 
Zerbino. Isabella is the beautiful young 
daughter of the Moorish King of Galicia, 
with whom Zerbino, Prince of Scotland, 
falls in love at a tournament. Not daring 
to ask her father’s consent to their marriage, 
Zerbino, himself detained at the wars, em- 
ploys a friend to steal away for him the 
wiling Isabella from her home. The at- 
tempt succeeds ; but the galley of the fugi- 
tives is wrecked on the coast of France, 
where Isabella falls into' the hands of rob- 
bers, who immure her in their gloomy cave, 
intending to sell her, when opportunity of- 
fers, as a slave. She is delivered from 
their hands by Roland (Orlando) himself, 
who slays her captors and sets her lree. 
Some time after, he has the pleasure of 
restoring her to her faithful lover. Zerbino, 
having had tidings of her loss at sea, has 
long mourned her as dead, and is himself 
on the point of being put to death nnder a 
false accusation, when Roland appears and 
rescues him. He then crowns his benefits 
by uniting him to the lady of his heart. 

| But the happiness of the wedded pair is 
doomed to be of short duration. The terri- 
ble madness which gives its title to the poem 
seizes soon after on their benefactor, upon 
his discovery of the fair Angelica’s infidel- 
ity. Zerbino comes with Isabella to the 
spot where, at the sight of Angelica’s name 
carved with Medor’s on the trees, Roland 
had flung armour, clothing, and even his 
renowned sword Durindana, away. See- 
ing his good horse Brigliadore grazing 
masterless beside them, and learning the sad 
calamity which has befallen his patron, Zer- 
bino collects the arms together, hanging 
them like a trophy on a tree, and writes be* 
neath, “ The armour of the Paladin Roland.” 
At this very moment the fierce Saracen 
Mandricard, who has long claimed Durin- 
dana from Roland, comes up and snatches 
it from the tree. Zerbino draws his own 
sword to win back his benefactor’s ; but is 
unable to hinder the aggressor from bear- 
ing off the weapon in triumph, and receives 
such grievous wounds in the attempt that 
he shortly after expires by a fountain-side. 
The following stanzas contain his pathetic 
farewell to his yonng wife : — 


77 . 

“ She knows not what to do except lament 
In vain, and Heaven and fortune call unkind, 
Unjust. ‘Ah, wherefore,’ said she, ‘when I 
bent * 

My sails for sea, could I no drowning find? * 
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Zerbino, withrhis fading eyes intent 
Upon her, heard her grief with sadder mind 
Than all that sharp and mighty agony 
Had wrought, which now to deathhad brought 
him nigh. 

78 . 

“ ‘ So, dearest life/ he said, ‘ when I am gone, 
Mayst thou still love me, as my grief or heart 
Is all because I leave thee here alone 
Without a guide ; not that with life I part. 

For if my latest breathing hour had flown 
In place secure, I had not felt this smart ; 

But, joyful in my lot, and satisfied, 

A happy man in thy loved arms had died. 

79 . 

« * Yet since, unjust and hard, my destiny 
Wills that I leave thee, knowing not to whom, 
By these dear lips, these eyes, I swear to thee, 
By this bright hair which bound my soul, to 
gloom 

Of the unknown abyss I hopelessly 
Betake me, where, what else soe’er my doom, 
The thought of thee thus left shall far out- 
weigh 

AlHother torments, be they what they may. 


When, after more words of unavailing affec- 
tion, the hapless prince expires in Isabella’s 
arms, her passionate grief makes her forget 
his last request, and she is on the point of kill- 
ing herself, when a hermit, on his way for 
water to the fount, opposes himself to her 
rash design. 

88 . 

** That reverend man, by nature prudent made. 
By grace with goodness gifted, and beside 
All filled with charity, and well arrayed 
With eloquence and good examples, tried 
By efficacious reasonings to persuade 
True patience to that hopeless-mourning bride; 
And likefa glass set women in her view 
From out each Testament, both Old and New. 

89 . 

“ And then he showed her how no true content 
Was to be found except in God alone ; 

And how with swift departure came and went 
All other hopes, light and deceptive known ; 
And by his words he won her that intent 
So obstinate and cruel to disown. 

And will instead her life’s remaining days 
To consecrate her God to serve and praise. 


80 . 

“ Then downward her tear-sprinkled face de- 
clining, 

Her lips upon Zerbino ’s lips she pressed,. 

Now fading like a rose which, lonely pining, 

No timely hand has gathered and caressed, 

Which waxes dim where dark leaves shade en- 
twining ; 

And said, while bitter anguish shook her 
breast, 

‘Oh, never think, my life, that thou cansttake 

That last sad parting step, and I forsake. 


81 . 

«« * Nay, fear not that, dear heart ; my steadfast 
mind 

Is fixed to follow thee to heaven or hell. 

Fit is it both our souls depart — both find 
The unknown road — together endless dwell. 
For soon as I thine eyelias, death-inclined, 
Behold, shall either slay me anguish fell, 

Or* found too weak, lo ! here I promise thee 
To-day this sword my breast from grief shall 
free.’ 


83 . 

“ Zerbino strengthened his weak voice to say : 

‘ I pray thee, mine own goddess, and implore 
By that prevailing love, so proved the day 
When thou, for me didst quit thy fathers 
shore — 

Yea, I command thee, if command I may, 
live while it pleases God, and never more 
Let any chance in thee oblivion move, 

That I have loved thee well as man can love.’ ” 


90 . 

« Not that her will was ever to forsake 
Either that love so great she bare her lord. 

Or yet his dead remains ; but hers to make 
Them wheresoe’er she stayed, or went to ward. 
And night and day t them with her still to take. 
The hermit’s aid (strong for his years) restored. 
With hers, Zerbine to his sad steed, and they 
On through those forests wandered many a day . 

‘ Orlando Furioso/ canto xxiv. 

Their destination is a monastery in Pro- 
vence ; on their way towards which retreat 
they encounter for their misfortune the 
proud Saracen, Rodomonte. He is charmed 
by Isabella’s beauty, and seeks at once to 
dissuade her from her purpose. The good 
monk only excites his rage by arguing on 
the other side; and when ho refuses to 
obey Rodomonte by deserting his chaige, 
the Saracen flies at him fiercely, and we 
. read, after other insults, that 

6 . 

“ Then like a vice he grasped his neck (so grew 
His fury), and when times some two or three 
He round had whirled him, high in air he threw 
From off himself, and flung him towards the sea. 
What then became of him I never knew, 

So cannot say ; but fame speaks variously. 

For some that he was dashed to pieces tell, 
Left head from foot no more discernible : 


“But others that, though three miles off and 
more, 
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Ho reached the sea, fell in, and there was 
drowned, 

Because he knew not how to swim ; his store 
Of prayers and orisons all useless found : 
Others that him an aiding saint up boro 
With visible hand until ho touched the ground. 
Whichever of these tales may be the true. 

With him my history has no more to do.” 

Having thus got her only protector out of 
the way, Rodomonte vainly tries to per- 
suade, and then threatens to force, Isabella 
to marry him. She (resolved to die a thou- 
sand deaths sooner than betray her fidelity 
to her dead husband’s memory and to her 
recent vows) devises a plan which is to 
constrain the Saracen to take her life him- 
self. She tells him that she knows how to 
prepare a decoction of a certain herb, which 
will make whatever is bathed in it invulner- 
able for one month ; and she offers to get it 
ready for him, if he will promise to abandon 
his suit. Rodomonte gives the promise, se- 
cretly intending to break it Isabella collects 
the herbs, boils them, and then, smearing 
her own neck with their juice, bids the Sar- 
acen try his sword upon it. He incau- 
tiously obeys her, and severe her head from 
it by the stroke. 

25 . 

"It made three bounds, and thence a voice 
right clear 

Issuing was heard Zerbino’s name to say ; 

To follow whom, escaping from the fear 
Of that proud Moor, she found so rare a way. 
8oul, that didst hold thy plighted faith more 
dear. 

And chastity (a name in this our day 
So much unknown it half a stranger seems), 
Than thy young life, than all thy youth’s fresh 
dreams ; 

26 . 

" Depart in peace, so beautiful and blest ! 

Might but my verse prove such in force as I 
Would strive to mako it, to that art addrest 
Which so can deck our speech and beautify, 

As that through myriad years the world posscst 
With thy renown should hear thy glory high ! 
Depart in peace to sit enthroned above ; 

Nor rest uncopied here thy faithful love. 

27 . 

11 On that incomparable, wondrous deed, 

From heaven the world’s Creator g izing down, 
Said : * I commend thee more than her who freed 
From Tarquin by her death the Roman town ; 
And therefore will I make a law, decreed 
'Mid those my laws which change from Time 
disown. 

Which by the waves inviolate I swear 
No force of future ages shall impair. 


28 . 

“ * I will that each who in the after time 
May bear thy name be fair, of noble strain. 

Be wise and courteous, and of thought sublime. 
And brightest crown of truest virtue gain j 
That writers may find cause in every clime 
That worthy name’s high glories to sustain ; 
That Pindus, Helicon, Parnassus round, 

Isabel, Isabel may still resound.' 

« 

29 . 

“ God spake, and made the air around serene. 
And o’er the sea unwonted stillness shed. 

To the third heaven, departing back unseen. 
That spirit chaste to her Zerbino sped.” 

* Orlando Furioso,’ canto teIt. 

There is no other passage in Ariosto so 
touching as the farewells of the unhappy 
pair in the six first stanzas I have quoted. 
But they are, after all, but what a pagan 
poet might have written. Zerbino^s an- 
guish on parting from his bride is relieved 
by no consoling hope of a happy meeting 
with her hereafter. The under-current of 
meaning in his speech to her, is Vale in 
ceternum, vale . And her reply to him ex- 
hibits a love, stronger indeed than death ; 
but neither raised nor purified by approach- 
ing contact with the invisible world. 

The hermit's consolations to Isabella have 
about them a certain air of professional 
commonplace, which scarcely prepares one 
for their efficacy ; and when we find Ari- 
osto narrate that reverend monitor’s sad 
fate in so ludicrous a manner, we may judge 
of his respect for the clergy as a body, by 
his treating the death of one of them — un- 
dergone, too, in the path of duty — with no 
greater seriousness. His young heroine’s 
death calls forth a burst of genuine admira- 
tion from her poet ; and there is a touch of 
honest indignation in Ariosto’s contrast of 
her faithfulness to her vows with the vices 
of his own day, in the 25th stanza. But 
surely there is great, if unintentional, pro- 
faneness in the 27th and 28th. They make 
the Most High, by acknowledging that the 
end justifies the means, applaud the breach 
of Ills own laws; for Isabella compasses 
self-destrdction by untruth. She is thus, if 
a saint at all, one of the Romish, as op- 
posed to the Christian pattern : but indeed 
it is the standard of pagan Rome by which 
Ariosto tries her — the standard of con- 
formity to an external rule, not of inward 
holiness ; and ho evidently feels that he 
cannot praise her more highly than by al- 
lowing her to have excelled a Roman ma- 
tron. Thus also she dies a martyr much 
more for Zerbino than for Christ. One of 
the most eloquent of French divines (Mas- 
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Billon, if I remember right) describes the 
model wife as ‘*nc partageant son coeur 
qu’eutre Jesus Christ et son dpoux.” I 
think some texts I could quote forbid us to 
accept this definition ; but, at any rate, 
Massillon meant the division to be in very 
different proportions to Ariosto’s. Zerbino 
is Isabella’s earthly deity; and her poet 
knows of no other heaveu for her than his 
society above. Lastly, the compliment to 
the Isabellas of Ariosto’s day, with which 
the divine speech concludes — besides the 
irreverence of its occurrence there at all — 


throws an air of unreality over what has 
gone before, and seems (when one consid- 
ers what were too probably the persons so 
complimented) a ludicrous reward for Isa- 
bella’s self-devotion. Would it be too se- 
vere to say that the crown befits the mar- 
tyr ? 

I shall not contrast any story from Spen- 
ser with this tale, though the patient en- 
durance of his Amoret under equally trying' 
circu mstan ces might be compared with it 
in many points. But the discussion oo sui- 
cide in the first book of the * Fairy Queen ’ 
will supply us with a strong proof of the 
differences we are in search of. In its 
ninth canto, its hero, the Red-Cross knight, 
encounters Despair ; — not, as Bunyan’s 
pilgrims found him, a giant to enthrall by 
force; but a subtle arguer, hard to re- 
fute by reasoning, and wnose words have a 
persuasive power, — to some minds irresisti- 
ble. The knight falls in with him just 
where such a spectre might be looked for 
in his path. Not when innocent and de- 
vout he se£s off under the guidance of Una 
(Truth) to slay the Dragon ; nor yet when, 
having been misled by Duessa (Falsehood), 
he sojourns in the House of Pride; but 
when he is retracing his steps to the right 
path, and preparing once more to resume 
his holy enterprise. Spenser’s fine descrip- 
tion of Despair’s ghastly looks, and the 
gloomy cave id which he dwelt, will be 
found in the 83d and three following stanzas. 
It is said to have been the first passage in 
the ‘ Fairy Queen ’ which excited Sir 
Philip Sidney’s admiration. Despair is 
standing over a new-made victim, when the 
Bed-Cross Knight comes up and charges 
mm with his crime. Despair defends the 
deed, and then proceeds : 


XXXIX. 

u Who travels by the weary wandering way, 
To come unto his wished home in haste, 

And meets a flood, that doth his passage 
stay. 

Is not great grace to help him over-past, 


Or free his feet that in the mire stick fiat ? 

Most envious man, that griev'st at neigh- 
bour’s good, 

And fond, tliat ioycst in the woe thou hast, 

Why wilt not let him pass, that long hath 
stood 

Upon the bank^yet wilt thyBelf not pass the 
flood? 


XL. 

“ * He tbaflo dosntow enjoy eternal rest 

And happy ease, which thou dost want and 
crave, 

And farther from it daily wanderest : 

What if some little pain the passage have, 

That makes frail flesh to fear the bitter 
wave ? 

Is not short pain well bom that brings long 
ease, 

And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave ? 

Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas. 

Ease after war, death after life, does greatly 
please.' 


XLI. 

"The knight much wondered at his sudden 

And said , 1 The term of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong nor shorten it ; 

The soldier may not move from watchful 
s ted, 

Nor leave his stand until his captain bed/ 

* Who life did limit by Almighty doom,' 
Quoth he, * knows best the terms established ; 
And he that points the centinel his room, 
Doth license him depart at sound of morn- 
ing droom. 


XLII. 

" * Is not His deed what ever thing is done 
In heaven and earth ? Did not He all cre- 
ate * 

To die again ? All ends that was begun ; 
Their times in His eternal book of fate 
Are written sore, Mid have their certain 
date. 

Who then can strive with strong necessity. 
That holds the world in His still changing 
state, 

Or shun the death ordained by destiny t 
When hour of death is come, let none ask 
whence nor why. 


XLI1I. 


“ ‘ The longer life I note the greater sin ; 

The greater sin, the greater punishment ; 

All those great battles which thpu boasts to 
win, 

Through strife, and bloodshed, and avengfe* 
ment. 

Now praised, hereafter dear thou shalt re- 


pent ; 

For life must life, and blood must blood re- 


pay. 

Is not enough tfiy 


evil life forespent? 
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For he that once hath missfed the right way, 
The farther he doth go , the farther he doth 
•tray. 

XLIY. 

“ * Then do no farther go, no farther stray, 
But here lie down, and to thy rest betake, 
Th’ ill to prevent that life ensuen may ; 

For what hath life that may it lovfed make. 
And gives nor rather cause it to forsake? 
Fear, sickness, age, loss, labour, sorrow, 
strife, 

Pain, hunger, cold, that makes the heart to 
quake, 

And ever-fickle fortune rageth rife ; 

All which, and thousands more, do make a 
* loathsome life.' ” 

In the two next stanzas Despair employs 
a stronger argument, by reminding the 
knight of his recent fall, oondnding with — 

XL VI I. 

“ Is not He just, that all this doth behold 
From highest heaven, and bears an equal 
eye? 

Shall He thy sins up in His knowledge fold, 
And guilty be of thine impiety ? 

Is not His law, Let every sinner die ? 

Die shall all flesh ? What than most needs 
be done, 

Is it not better to do willingly, 

Than linger till the glass be all outrun ? 
Death is the end of woes : die soon, O fairy's 
son.” 

The knight’s resolution is shaken by these 
words. Despair presses his advantage, and 
pats a dagger into his hand. But Una 
snatches it away, and restores him to better 
thoughts, as. she exclaims — 

LIII. 

“ Come, come away, frail, silly fleshly wight, 
Ne let vain words bewitch thy manly heart, 
No devilish thoughts dismay thy constant 
spright : 

In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part ? 
Why shouidst thou then despair, that chosen 
art? 

Where justice grows, there grows eke greater 
grace, 

The which doth quench the brand of hellish 
smart. 

And that accursed handwriting doth deface : 
Arise, sir knight, arise, and leave this cursfed 
place." 

* Fairy Queen/ book i. canto 9. 

There is something in the mournful ca- 
dences which enumerate the ills of life in 
stanzas 40 and 44, which reminds us that 
Spenser was a contemporary of the writer of 
the most famous of soliloquies. But the 
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question which could only be proposed, not 
solved, by the irresolute Prince of Den* 
mark, receives an answqf here. The grand 
old Pythagorean argument against suicide, 
pat by Plato into the month of the dying 
Socrates, was never better stated than in 
four lines of the 41st stanza. It is one 
which no Theist can possibly evade; and 
yet Ariosto’s heroine, as we have just seen, 
takes no account of it. There is great art, 
too, in Despair’s rejoinder, wherein he tries 
to lull all sense of individual responsibility 
to sleep by taming Providence into Fate. 
In the 47th and following stanzas we find 
the temptation to despair of pardon urged 
with a keen feeling, that worse far than all 
the ills of this life is the sense of sin unfor- 
given. They supply a fine and unexpected 
illustration of the apostolic saying, that 
“ the strength of sin is the law," by using its 
terrors to drive the conscience-stricken suf- 
ferer to the commission of a yet greater 
crime. And where shall we look for better 
consolation under those terrors than that 
supplied by the 53d stanza, where the same 
promise which unlocks the prison-door of 
Bunyan’s pilgrims, proves mighty in Una’s 
hand for her knight’s deliverance? ’There 
are but few poets of any age or nation in 
whom we find statements of, or references 
to, distinctively Christian trnth, each aM?e 
find in Spenser and Shakespeare. Lfiy 
them it is looked on as a thing which they 
have never doubted themselves, which they 
can conceive no sane man doubting — no 
more to be argued about than the sun which 
lights us, or the air we breathe. By too 
many so called Christian poets it is either 
passed by in silence, or referred to as that 
which forms the creed of other men, to be 
contemplated with interest, perhaps with 
respect, by the thoughtful mind, but not em- 
braced by it as its own ; whilst others go 
farther, and substitute for it, as Ariosto does^ 
a revived Paganism under Christian nqnies. J 
Let us select for our next comparisonthe 
terrestrial paradise qf the * Orlando Furi- 
oso ; ’ setting beside it Spenser’s 4 Vision of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem/ The paladin As- 
tolpho, having learned the art of guiding 
that Hippogryph, which bears such a con- 
spicuous part in the strange adventures of 
Ariosto’s poem, traverses many foreign 
lands on his winged steed. At last he 
reaches the month of the infernal regions ; 
bat, turning from its dismal darkness — as 
we must applaud Ariosto for making him 
do, when we think of the comparison his 
further progress in those regions would 
have provoked — he reaches the .eai^tily par- 
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adise, preeerred in undiminished beauty, for 
out of the range of mortal footsteps. 

49 . 

“ Sapphire and ruby, topaz, pearl, and gold. 
The diamond, jacinth, and the chrysolite, 
Alone could match the flowers which there I 
unfold 

Beneath the zephyr^ breath to charm the 
sight. 

There Is the grass so green that earthly mould 
So clothed would show than emeralds more 
bright ; 

Nor is the foliage of the trees less fair, 

While ever-teaming fruit and flowers they 
bear. 

50 . 

“ Amid the branches tiny birds, all blue, 

White, red, and green, and yellow, ceaseless 
« Bin E- 

There clearer are than crystal to the view 
Calm lakes and brooklets gently mnrmnring. 
There a sweet breeze which always seems to 
woo, 

After one fashion, with unwearied wing 
So constant fans the air, that noisome heat 
Can find no entrance to that safe retreat. 

51 . 

“And ever from the herbs, the fruits, and flow- 
ers, 

It softly stole the diverse scents away, 

And of the mingling of their odorous powers 
Made sweetness, steeped wherein the spirit 
lay. 

A palace rose amidst the plain, whoso towers 
Seemed all ablaze with flames in lambent 
piny ; 

Such light and splendour wrapt it all around 
In glow more radiant than on earth is found. 


54 . 

“ In that glad mansion’s shining entrance-hall 
An agfcd man to Astolph’s sight appeared, 
Whoso mantle’s red and gown’s pure white, 
with all 

Vermeil and milk to match them, had not 
feared 

His hairs were white ; and round his month 
to foil 

Down to his breast, thick parting, white his 
beard 

And such he seemed in venerable guise 
As one of saints elect in paradise. 

55 . 

" With cheerful aspect to the Paladin, 

Who reverent had dismounted him, he said : 

* Oh, baron, hither by decree divine 
To the terrestrial paradise up -sped ; 

Though not by thee thy journey’s true design, 
Nor thy desire’s true end, as yet is read ; 
Believe yet from the northern hemisphere 
Not without mystery high thy joumev here.’ 


57 . 

• • • • . i 

Nor yet the old man ceased until (high source 
Of wonder to the Duke!) in accents plain 
His name to him discovering, Astolpn wist 
There stood before him tha Evan gelis t ; 

58 . 

u That John so dear to the Redeemer’s heart. 
Of whom amidst the brethren went abroad 
The saying, He in death should have no part ; 
The which was cause why spake the Son of 
God 

To Peter, saying : Wherefore troubled start. 
If I have willed that here he make abode 
Until my coming ? Though * he shall not die ’ 
He said not, that he meant to signify. 

59 . 

Here was he taken up ; fit comrades here 
He found ; here Enoch first from earth as- 
cended ; 

With him abides Elijah the great seer. 

Both whose long day no closing eve has end- 
ed : 

Here shall they joy in endless springtide 
clear, 

Never by noxious air from earth offended, 
Till trump angelic shall give signal loud 
Of Chrises return, enthroned on dazzling 
cloud. 

The next morning early, St. John summons 
Astolpho to a conference, and reveals to 
him the misfortune which has befallen Ro- 
land: — 

63 . 

“Your Roland, to whom God at birth hour 
gave, 

With highest courage, highest puissance. 
Granting, beyond all mortal use, that glaive 
Should never wound him, no, nor dart, nor 
lance; 

Because Him pleased to set him thus to save 
His holy faith from every foul mischance. 

As He for Hebrews’ help did Samson mould 
Against the Philistines in days of old : 

64 . 

“ Rendered has this your Roland to his Lord 
For such high gifts an evil recompense ; 

For when tho faithful needed most his sword, 
Then was it drawn the least in their defence. 
So had of pagan dome the love abhorred 
Blinded his eyes and dulled his every sense, 
That impious, cruel, he times two and more 
His Christian cousin sought to slay before. 

65 . 

“ And God for this has madness sent on him. 
Such that his garments he away has cast : 
And bid such darkness all his mind bedim. 
That all men else have from his knowledge 
past 
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And most himself. When pride overflowed 
the brim 

In N abuchodonosor, him at last 
We read, so God for seven years punished, 
While like an ox on grass and hay he fed. 

66 . 

“But since than that prond Babylonian’s sin 
Much less hath Roland’s been, three months 
are set 

All this transgression of the Paladin 
By will divine to purge away ; nor yet 
For other purpose entrance here to win, 

Had the Redeemer suffered without let 
Thy journey, were it not from us to learn 
How unto Roland may his wits return.” 

‘ Orlando Furioso/ canto xxxiv. 

To effect this (the Apostle goes on to say) 
they must ascend to the moon, where the 
great Paladin’s wits will be found amongst 
other lost earthly things. He places As- 
tolpho beside him in the fiery chariot of 
Elijah, and its mighty steeds quickly bear 
them to the lunar regions. There he dis- 
plays to him the strange storehouse of things 
good and bad which have disappeared from 
our world. And having seen the Fates 
spinning the threads ot mortal lives, and 
repossessed himself of a large portion of 
his own sense, which had escaped him una- 
wares, Astolpho returns to earth with the 
phial which holds Boland’s wholly lost wits, 
and which is to restore its great defender 
to the Faith. 

There is inimitable wit, which no one can 
fail to be struck with (imbittered a little by 
the poet’s own disappointments), in his fa- 
mous catalogue of the earth’s lost treasures.* 
And there is a liquid sweetness which de- 
lights us in his description of the happy re- 
gion from whence the knight ascends to the 
moon. But this must not blind us to the 
fact that Ariosto’s terrestrial paradise is, 
after all, a mere garden of material delights 

— more innocent, but not more heavenly, 
than Alcina’s. Contrast it with the spirit- 
ual beauty of Dante’s, where we encounter 
some high mystery at each step we take, 
and where the air we breathe is so full of 
foretastes of heaven that it seems but nat- 
ural when the poet’s flight to the true heaven 
above begins from such holy ground. Or, 
again, compare the later Italian poet’s con- 
ception of St John with that of the earlier 

— the beloved Apostle allowed as a privi- 
lege to remain “ at home in the body, but 
absent from his Lord,” until the last day ! 
employed by Ariosto as the exhibitor of 
the lunar marvels to Astolpho ; and made 

* I much regret that want of space forbids me to 
insert it. 
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(as he is in the description of their visit to 
the Fates) the flatterer of Ariosto’s patron 1 
Set beside this Dante’s simple and affection- 
ate mention of St John : — 


*' Questi fe colui, che giacque sopra’l petto 
Del nostro Pcllicano, e questi fue 
Di su la croce al grande uficio eletto.” 

* * Paradiso,’ canto 25. 

(This is the man, who lay upon that breast 
Whose life-blood feeds us ; this who from the 
cross 

Was chosen to fulfil the great behest.) 


Remember the almost indignant repudia- 
tion by the St. John of Dante of the invidi- 
ous privilege, seen for him by the earthly- 
minded in his Saviour’s words. You will then 
see something of the change wrought by two 
centuries * in the religious state of Italy. 
The elder poet wings his strong flight aloft, 
and soars (grace-aided) without external 
help, till he reaches the heaven of heavens : 
the younger bard borrows Elijah’s u chariot 
of fire and horses of fire ” for his hero, and, 
even with their help, only succeeds in lifting 
hkn-to the moon I 

VLet us now turn to Spenser's vision of 
llifTlJnir "Jerusalem After the Red-Cross 
knight’s deliverance by Prince Arthur*from 
the House of Pride, where he abode, 
amongst it and the six other deadly sins, at 
first a guest, at last a captive ; and after his 
escape from Despair, he is guided by Una to 
the House of Holiness. The canto which 
rehearses their visit, opens with the follow- 
ing stanza, as precise in its definition of 
grace and free-will as the tenth article of 
me Church of England : — 


i. 

“ What man is he that boasts of fleshly m igh t . 
And vain assurance of mortality. 

Which all, so soon as it doth come to fight 
Against spiritual foes, yields by-and-bv, 

Or from $hc field most cowardly doth flyi 
Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill — 

That thorough grace hath gained victory. 

If any strength we have, it is to ill ; 

But all the good is God’s, both power and 
eke will.” 

Una and the knight are admitted through 
the “ strait and narrow ” entrance to Holi- 
ness by its porter Humility. Led in by 
Zeal and Reverence, they are welcomed by 
the mistress of the mansion and ner three 
daughters, Fidelia, Speranza, and Charissa. 
The first of these is thus described : — 

XLII. 

“ She was arrayed all in lily-white, 

| And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 
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Wilh wine and water filled np to the height, 
In which a serpent did himself enfold. 

That horror made to all that did behold ; 

Bat she no whit did change her constant 
mood : 

And in her other hand she fast did hold 
A book that was both signed and sealed with 
blood, 

Wherein dark things were writ, hard to be 
understood. 0 

Introduced by her and by her sister to 
Repentance (mark the admirable exact- 
ness of Spenser's theological teaching), 
and having passed some time in his painful 
but salutary company, Charity leads the 
knight (now perfectly healed) to make 
Mercy’s acquaintance. 

“ To whom the careful charge of him she gave, 
To lead aright that he shonld never fall 
In all his ways through this wide world's 
wave, 

That Mercy in the end his righteous soul 
might save.” 

Mercy leads him to a “ holy hospital,” 
where she introduces him to her seven 
“ Beadmen.” Each of these seven has 
charge of one of those good works which, 
found in, or inferred from that marvellous 
conclusion of the 25th chapter of St. 
Matthew, which in every age since it was 
spoken has never ceased to procure alms 
for the needy, have been known for many 
centuries as the seven works of mercy. 
There is a solemn pathos in Spenser’s de- 
scription of these two, which ne ranks as 
the fifth and sixth, the last good offices to 
the dying and the dead : — 

xu. 

“ The fifth had charge six persons to attend. 
And coinfort those in point of d<«.th which 
lay; 

For them most needeth comfort in the end. 
When sin, and hell, and death do most 
dismay 

The feeble soul departing hence away. 

All is but lost that living we bestow, 

If not well ended at our dying day. 

O man ! have mind of that last bitter throw ; 
For as the tree does fall, so lies it ever low. 

xui. 

“ The sixth had charge of them now being 
dead, 

In seemly sort their corses to engrave, 

Aud deck with dainty flowers their spousal 
bed, 

That to their heavenly sponse both sweet 
and brave 

They might appear when he their souls 
shall save. 


The wondrous workmanship of God's own 

mould, 

Whose face he made all beasts to fear, and 
gave 

All in his hand, even dead we honour should. 
Ah, dearest God, me grant I dead be not do* 
fouled!" 

The knight shares the “Headmen’s ” holy 
toils, till, prepared for the contemplative 
by the active life, he is led by Mercy up 
the steep hill on whose summit Contempla- 
tion dwells. That “godly aged sire” de- 
mands of Mercy to what end they coma. 

i. 

“ ‘ What end,’ quoth she, shonld cause us take 
such pain. 

But that same end which every living wight 
Should make his mark, high heaven to at- 
tain ! 

Is not from hence the way that leadeth right 
To that most glorious house, that glistens th 
bright 

With burning stars and ever-living fire, 
Whereof the keys are to thy hand behight 
By wise Fidelia ? She doth thee require 
To show it to this knight, according his do- 
sire.’ 

u. 

“Thrice happy man,* said then the father 
grave, 

‘Whose staggering steps thy steady hand 
doth lead. 

And shows the way his sinful soul to save : 
Who better can the way to heaven aread 
Than thon thyself, that wast both bora and 
bred 

In heavenly throne, where thousand angels 
shine 1 

Thou doest the prayers of the righteous 
seed 

Present before the Majesty Divine, 

An d His avenging wrath to clemency incline. 

LI I. 

‘ ‘ Tet sith thou bidst, thy pleasure shall be 
done. 

Then come, thou man of earth, and see the 
way 

That never yet was seen of Fairy’s son. 

That never leads the traveller astray ; 

But, after labours long and sad delay. 

Brings them to joyous rest and endless bliss. 
But first thou must a season fast and pray, 
Till from her bands the spright assoiled is. 
And have her strength recured from flail in- 
firmities.’ 

uu. 

“That done, he leads them to the highes t 
mount ; 

Such one as that same mighty man of God, 
That blood-red billows, like a waited front 
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On cither side disparted with hk rod, 

Till that hk army dry-foot through them 



With bloodv letters, by the hand of God, 
The bit ter doom of death and baleful moan 
He did receive, whiles flashing Are about 
him ahone. 


vision. The old man assures him that he 
himeelf shall win a glorious place and name 
among the inhabitants of that fair city. 
The knight answers thus : — 

LXII. 

" ‘ Unworthy wretch,' quoth he, ' of so great 


• tiv. 

“Or like that sacred hill, whose head f&ll 
high, 

Adorned with fruitful olives all around, 

Is, as it were, for endless memory 
Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was 
found, 1 

For ever with a flowering garland crowned ; 
Or like that famous mount, that is for aye 
Through famous poets' verse each where re- 
nowned, 

On which the thrice three learnfed ladies play 
Their heavenly notes, and make full many a 
lovely lay. 

LY. 

“ From thence far off he onto him did shew 
A little path, that was both steep and long, 
Which to a goodly city led hk view. 

Whose walls and towers were budded high 
and strong 

Of pearl and precious stotfe, that earthly 
tongue 

Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell ; 

Too high a ditty for ray simple song, 

The city of the great King hight it well, 
Wherein eternal peace and happiness doth 
dwell. 

LYI. 

“ As he thereon stood gazing, he might see 
The blessed angels to and fro doscond 
From highest heaven, in gladsome company, 
And with groat joy unto that city wend, 

As commonly as friend doth with his friend ; 
Whereat he wondered much, and gan inquire, 
What stately building durst so high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the starry sphere, 

And what unknown nation there ompeopled 
were. 

LYII, 

“ ‘ Fair knight,' quoth he, * Hierusalem that is, 
The new Hierusalem that God has built. 

For those to dwell in that are chosen His, 

His chosen people, purged from sinful guilt, 
With piteous blood which cruelly was spilt 
Oa cursfed tree, of that unspotted Lamb, 

That for the sins of the world was kilt ; 

How are they saints in all that city sam, 

More dear unto their God than younglings to 
their dam.'’' 

The Red-CroeB knight owns that all the 
terrestrial grandeurs which before charmed 
bis mind, wax dim before this heavenly 


grace, 

How dare I think such gloiy to attain ? ’ 

1 These that have it attained were in like 
case/ 

Quoth he, *aa wretched, and lived in like 
pain/ 

* But deeds of arms most I at last be fain, 
And ladies' loves to leave, so dearly bought ? ' 

* What need of arms where peace doth aye 
remain/ 

8aid he, * and battles none are to be fought ? 
As for loose loves are vain, and vankh into 
nought.* 

LXIII. 

“ ' 0 ! let me not,' quoth he, ‘ return again 
Back to the world whose joys so fruitless 
are; 

But lot me here for aye in peace remain, 

Or straightway on that last loug voyage fare. 
That nothing may my present hope impair.' 

‘ That may not be/ said be, * nor mayst thou 
yet 

Forego that royal maid's bequeathed care. 
Who did her cause into thy hand commit, 

Till from her cursbd foe thou have her freely 
quit/ '' 

* Fairy Queen/ book i. canto 10. 

\ Of th e poetry of this fine passage I feel I 
cansafely leave my readers to judge. How 
beautiful is its description of Mercy ! How 
sublimely the 53d stanza seems to echo back 
the thunders of Sinai ! And how exquisite 
the contrast between its terrors and the 
calm beauty of the Gospel, in the affectionate 
reference to the Mount of Olives in the suc- 
ceeding one 1 How perfect are the touches 
of the three short stanzas which set before 
us the heavenly city, rather suggested than 
described, seen towering in serene glory 
high above all the turmoil of earth ! — And, 
turning to our more immediate subject ; the 
scriptural language of the whole, and the 
evident appropriation of the religious truths 
it convevs by the mind which wrote it, 
speak well for the faith alike of writer and 
of readers. The knight’s preparation for 
the vision, the means whereby he attains to 
it, and, above all, its effect upon his own 
mind, bespeak a familiarity with truth, not 
speculative, but pratical, on the part of 
Spenser, which many a professed theologian 
might envy. There is in the mixture of 
faith and unbelief in the knight's replies, in 
the 6 2d stanza, to the encouraging promise 
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of an abundant entrance into the heavenly 
Jerusalem, a transcript of the experience 
of many — may we not say of all r Who 
has not, like him, one moment doubted 
whether its glories can indeed be within his 
own reach, and perhaps shrunk back the 
next, half-unwilling, from the sacrifices which 
he begins to see that their attainment must 
cost him ? Again, how natural to the hu- 
man heart (so we learn even from the con- 
duct of the apostles on the Holy Mount) is 
the desire of the knight's now wholly-con- 
vinced mind, expressed fh the last stanza, to 
go out of the world in ceasing to be of the 
world 1 To abandon Action altogether for 
Contemplation, and abide alway on the 
mount of vision, gazing on the goodly pros- 
pect, instead of plunging into the waves of 
this troublesome world, to fight our way 
across to its possession ! Well for us if we 
have found a monitor like the Red-Cross 
knight’s, to recall to us the claims of that 
work, the doing which is the preparation 
appointed to us for our inheritance. Hap- 
py if we descend, as he does, with renewed 
vigour to the conflict which awaits us all ! 
For so his victory over the terrible dragon 
on the third day of battle may be a type 
of oiirt^ 

Thereare no such lessons to be learned 
from converse with Ariosto's glorified saints ; 
there is nothing to satisfy the deepest de- 
sires of man in the paraaise in which they 
dwell, or the truths they arc commissioned 
to reveal. Who can hesitate to ascribe this 
essential difference between poets so alike 
in many things, to that open English Bible 
which was a century later to inspire a hum- 
ble tinker’s prose descriptions with a sub- 
limity almost equal to that of this fine pas- 
sage in Spenser ? 

Let us proceed to institute a final, and, 
in some respects, a closer comparison be- 
tween the two poets, by setting the princi- 
pal allegory of the one over against that 
wiiich the other has wrought out most 
fully. 

In the fourteenth canto of the * Orlando 
Furioso,’ Paris is besieged by a Saracen 
army, and in great danger of being taken. 
Charlemagne has recourse to the aid of 
Heaven. He makes devout supplication 
himself, and causes many masses to be of- 
fered “ by priests and friars, both black and 
white and gray.” The Almighty hears his 
prayer, and despatches the archangel Mi- 
chael to his aid. That heavenly messenger 
is to seek out first Silence and then Dis- 
cord ; to convey with the former's aid rein- 
forcements to Paris, unobserved by the 
Moorish army; and to send the latter 


• 

amongst the besieging host to embroil their 
leaders, and create a diversion in favour of 
the Christians. The archangel departs at 
once upon his errand. 

78 . 

“ Where'er the archangel Michael turns his 
wing, 

Off flee the clouds and*leave th£ sky serene ; 
And brightness girds him with a golden 
ring, 

Like lightning-flashes in night’s darkness 
seen. 

The heavenly courier onward journeying, 
Whither alighting he may surest ween l 

That foe of speech (his foremost aim) to 
find, 

Still as he flies revolves with eager mind. 

79 . 

“ He ponders o’er where he may haunt, where 
dwell ; f 

And all his doubtful thoughts agree at last 
That be is to be found in church and cell 
Of monks and cloistered friars, who, to cast 
Speech out of doors, where’er at sound of 
bell 

They meet for singing psalms, or break their 
fast, 

Or sleep, — in every room in very deed 
Have * Silence ’ written up most plain to 
read. 

80 . 

“ Weening to find him there, he swifter plied 
His golden wings ; there too he surely 
thought 

Fair Peace to see with Quiet at her side, 

And Charity abiding still : chance taugbt 
Him to a cloistered pile his course to guide 
The which for Silence, friendship never 
sought ; 

There, asking for him, he this answer heard : 
'All that of him now dwells here is the 
word.' 

81 . 

“ Nor Piety nor Quiet meets his gaze, 

Nor Love nor Peace there, nor Humility ; 
Truly they dwelt thore once in bvgone' days. 
Then chased them out 'V^rath, Avarice, 
Gluttony, v 

Pride, Cruelty, Sloth, Envy : in amaze 
The An^el stands so great a change to see ; 
And while that hideous squadron in review 
He passed, he ’mongst them Discord also 
knew. 

82 . 

“ Her whom the Eternal Father bade him find 
Next after Silence ; seeking whom the road 
By dark Avernus he had tracked in mind, 
Deeming that she amid the damned aliode ; 
In this new hell instead he found her shrined 
’Mid mass and holy office ill-bestowed : 
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Believe who can? to Michael it seems 
strange 

To find whom seeking he thonght far to 
range. 

83. 

" He knewthf by her hundred-coloured dress, 
Fashionecrof stripes unequal, infinite ; 

Her covering now^snon by step or stress 
Of wind Isa open, unsewn, gaping quite ; 
Her hairs, some gold, some silver, black this 
tress. 

That gray, seemed all among themselves to 
fight ; 

Some plaited, some by ribbon bound, good 
store 

Streamed on her shoulders, some her breast 
fell o'er. 

84. 

“ She had her bosom full and eke her hands 
With procurations and with premonitions, 
Inquiries, and great packets tied with bands 
Of glosses, consults, legal expositions ; 
Through which the worldly wealth of poor 
men stands 

Safe in no town from ceaseless subdivisions ; 
Behind, before, each side of her, like flies, 
Swarmed Proctors, Advocates, and Nota- 
ries.” 

Michael calls Discord and sends her to stir 
up strife among the Saracens ; but first he 
asks her if she knows where he can find 
the other object of his search, Silence. 
Discord answers that she never saw him, 
but that her comrade Fraud has been in 
his company, and may know where he lives. 
Fraud is thus described : — 

87. 

“ Pleasing her face, and decent her attire, 
Humble her glance, and her deportment 
grave, 

So lowly, kind her speech, ye might admire 
That Angel who the salutation gave.; 

All else deformed and hideous ; but the liar 
Her uglier parts concealed beneath the wave 
Of garment long and wide, and ’neath its 
fold 

A poisoned knife was ever in her hold. 

88 . 

€t Of her the Angel questioned what way 
Silence to find behoveth him to take ; 

Said Fraud : * Elsewhere and here in earlier 
day 

Amid the virtues was he used to make 
His home with Benedict in abbeys gray, 

And new, nor yet Elijah's rule forsake : 

And in the schools full many an hoar to pass 
In days of Archyte and Pythagoras. 


89. 

“ 1 But in right path his footsteps to retain 
Arc here nor sages nor yet saints : and he 
To various wickedness has gone amain 
From ways he used to walk of honesty. 

First went he out by night with lovers vain, 
And next with thieves to work each villany ; 
In Treason's haunts he often doth abide — 
Nay, I have marked him e'en by Murder's 
side ! 

90. 

“ * With coiners of false money in some nook 
’Obscure, his custom is to make repair ; 

His home, his company, so oft forsook 
For new — to find him lucky chance it were. 
Yet have I hope to teach thee how to look 
For him ; at midnight if thou take due care 
To reach the house of Sleep, discovered 
He needs most be, since there he makes his 
bed.' ” 

* Orlando Furioso/ canto xiv. 

The Angel finds Silence, and by his aid 
guides the reinforcements safe to Paris. 
Discord does her appointed work for a sea- 
son ; but is caught oy her taskmaster in the 
37th canto, neglecting it for a yet more 
congenial task : — 

37. 

“ Unto that monastery, where he first 
Got sight of Discord, on swift pinion hieing. 
He found her seated in its chapter cursed. 
Her arts amid its new elections plying, 
Rejoicing as she saw good things used worst, 
The brethren’s missals at their heads sent 
flying; 

The Angel caught her by the hair, and blowB 
And kicks he dealt to her without repose. 

38. 

“ And then the handle of a cross he brake 
Upon her back and arms, and eke her head, 

* Mercy ! ' cried loud the wretch ; and, as she 
spake, 

Embraced the heavenly Nuncio's knees with 
dread. 

Her Michael left not till he saw her take 
Flight to the King of Afric’s camp : thus 
sped, 

He warned her : * Look for direr fate designed 
thee, 

If e’er again without that camp I find thee.' 

* Orlando Furioso,' canto xxvii. 

Now we must call this an admirable alle- 
gory, thoroughly well sustained. Unques- 
tionably, Spenser found it a most instruct- 
ive model. What can be cleverer than ita 
personification of Discord and Fraud ? 
Where shall we find an instance of more 
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pnngent satire than that implied on the de« 1 
generate monks of Ariosto’s day, by his sig- 
nificant exclusion of Silence from their 
monasteries; and by Discord’s permanent 
abode in that convent which she is so loath 
to leave and so eager to return to ? — But, 
returning to the subject of our present in- 
quiry, what shall we say to the religious as- 
pect of this allegory ? Is there any rever- 
ence of tone in the whole passage proving 
that Ariosto wrote it with serious belief in 
divine and angelic interpositions ? To my 
mind, their introduction reads like a mere 
attempt to vary what is technically called 
the machinery of the poem, — replacing 
for a while the agency of good and evn 
‘fairies, of enchanters and tneir works, by 
aid of a higher nature ; but not a whit 
more effectual, and treated of in a spirit 
of no more reverent credence, than theirs. 
I am far from thinking a poem profane be- 
cause it satirises monks. The worst of all 
ways of promoting the interests of true re- 
ligion, is to insist on defending the faults of 
the so-called religious. But when I find 
that Ariosto depicts the Deity as seemingly 
aroused by the importunity of mortals to 
give a command, or the fulfilment or non- 
ndfihncnt of which he takes no further heed 
— when I find that he represents u Michael 
the archangel,” the especial guardian of the 
Church, as wholly ignorant of what goes on 
in her sacred buildings — I cannot help see- 
ing that he is only setting before ns the old 
gods of Olympus, and Hermes their messen- 
ger, under new names. Most of all, when 
m the two last stanzas St. Michael boxes 
Discord’s ears, and conducts himself after a 
fashion so altogether undignified and nnan- 
gelic, we may surely be excused for taking 
a second look to see whether we have not 
been reading by mistake the exploits of an 
evil angel? Alas, we exclaim, for the 
change wrought by two centuries since 
Dante ! Where be those glorious angels 
who move in their unearthly grandeur so 
majestically through the Divtna Commedia t 
He before whom, advancing over Styx, the 
evil spirits fled ; at whose touch the gates 
of Dis flew open ? Or he, that M Bird of 
God,” with whose white wings for sails the 
mystic bark, with its freight of souls, flew 
across Ocean to the for Purgatorial shore ? 
So rapid was the decay of thought in all its 
noblest elements in Italy. Spenser’s theory 
of guardian angels,* as expressed in the 
best-known passage in his poem — a theory 
not borrowed from Ariosto, not even from 
Dante, but from a yet higher source, the 
Holy Scriptures — • is a very different one. 

* See * Fairy Queen, 1 book li. canto 8, stanzas 1, 2. 


But we must hasten on to the considera- 
tion of that allegory which, concluding all , 
that is left to us of the u Fairy Queen,” form 
the crowning glory of that great poem. 
The two cantos which contain it are a frag- 
ment of a lost book onrCensmncT. Tbeir 
aim is to teach us tfie sutpction of a|^ 
earthly things to change, and the prede- 
fined end to which -^all the Changes and 
chances of this mortal life” are tending. 
Spenser has chosen to clothe this idea in 
forma borrowed from Grdqk mythology; 
his use of which, though lacking the exact 
scholarship and classical correctness of Mil- 
ton, has yet, especially in these cantos, a 
grandeur peculiarly its own. The chief 
personage in his allegory is Mutability or 
Change, one of those mighty Titans who 
strive to wrest Jove’s empire from him. Her 
first attempt to gain dominion is made on 
earth, and proves successful ; so that earth- 
ly things, at the first good, perfect, and im- 
mortal, become under her sway subject to 
evil and to death. The poet records this, 
e xclaiming — 

" O piteous work of Mutability ! 

By which we all are subject to that curse, 

And death instead of life have suck&d from 
our nurse.” 

44 Fairy Queen/’ book vil canto 6, stanxa 6. 

Growing bolder by success. Change next 
aims at sovereignty over heavenly things. 
Of these she first attempts the moon, where 
she boldly mounts, and bids Cynthia relin- 
quish to her the guidance of her chariot. 
Her demand is ^indignantly refused; and 
the conflict which ensues between the two 
goddesses produces an eclipse, which, dark- 
ening the free of nature, disquiets the hearts 
not only of men but gods. Mercury is sent 
down by Jupiter to learn the cause of the 
disturbance ; but the Titaness shows him no 
respect, and declares her purpose to seize 
the throne of Jove himself, ana rule thence- 
forth over gods as well as men. In prose- 
cution of this claim she ascends fortnwith 
to the highest heavens, and prefers it boldly 
before Jove himself The god hears her, 
and grasps his thunderbolt, but forbears to 
hurl it after a glance at her lovely face- 
“ Such sway doth beauty even in heaven 
bear.” He hears mildly her appeal from 
his adverse decision to what she styles the 
higher tribunal of the great and awful god- 
dess Nature; and he does not disallow it 
Thereupon the scene changes to earth, 
where the gods are assembled to hear the 
arbitrator’s daemon, upon fair Ario Hill 
(near Spenser’s Irish home), of whoee beau- 
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ty he here makes affectionate mention. 
Mutability boldly pleads her cause before 

“ This great-grandmother of all creatures bred, 
Great Nature, ever young, yet full of eld ; 
Still moving, yet unmoved from her sted ; 
Unseen of any, yet of all beheld.” 

Her first object is to prove that the four 
^lements, earth, water, air, and fire, are all 
tier subjects ; this she does by showing that 
they are each in a state of perpetual 
change; and therefore, she argues, the 
claims of Neptune, Juno, &c., to rule over 
them are evidently false. She next desires 
Nature to call the Seasons and Months as 
witnesses to the wide extent of her sway. 
They appear according to her wish. First 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 
each with suitable garb and emblems . Then 
the Months, each with the sign of the zodi- 
ac that belongs to it ; March leads the pro- 
cession and February closes it, according to 
the old reckoning, mien this world-famous 
band of. witnesses has gone by (none of 
Spenser’s descriptions is, or deserves to be, 
better known) — 

“ There came the Day and Night, 
Riding together both with equal pace, 

Th’ one on a palfrey black, the other white.” 

Next come “ the Hours, fair daughters of 
high Jove ; ” and after them the two most 
important witnesses of all present them- 
selves, Life and Death : — 


w And after all came Life, and lastly Death : 

Death with most grim %nd griesly visage 
seen, 

Tet is he nought but parting of the breath ; 

Ne ought to see, but like a shade to ween, 

Unbodied, unsealed, unheard, unseen.” 

When this bat and most awful witness 
has gone by, Mutability demands of Nature 
whetner she has not succeeded in making 
good her first claim —that to undisputed 
sovereignty over earth. Jove makes an- 
swer to this, that Time indeed changes 
all earthly things, but is himself subject 
to the gods, who, thus ruling over Tune, 
rule Change herself Change replies to this 
by an absolute denial, and proceeds to de- 
clare the subjection of the gods themselves 
to her resistless might* She argues that the 
moon’s changes, the changes of the planets 
and their influences, prove their presiding 
deities her subjects* Jove himself, she goes 
on to say, was bom as Cretan legends tell 
us; and whatsoever has had a beginning, 


and so undergone the change from not 
being to being, is born the subject of Muta- 
bility. The four last stanzas of the 7 th can- 
to contain the end of the Titaness’s speech, 
and Nature’s final award : — 


' ‘ Then since within this wide groat universe 
Nothing doth firm and permanent appear. 
But all things lost and turned by transverse : 
What then should let, but 1 aloft should rear 
My trophy, and from all the triumph bear ? 
Now judge then (O thou greatest goddess 
true!) 

According as thyself dost see and hear. 

And unto me addoom that is my due ; 

That is die rule of all, all being ruled by 
you.’ 


“ So having ended, silence long ensued, 

Ne Nature to or fro spake for a space, 

But with firm eyes affixed; the ground still 
viewed. 

Meanwhile all creatures, looking in her face. 
Expecting th’ end of this so doubtful case. 
Did hang in long suspense what would en- 
sue, 

To whether side should fall the sovereign 
place. 

At length she, looking up with cheerful view. 
The silence brake, ana gave her doom in 
speeches few : 

LVIIJ., 

“ * I well consider all that ye have said. 

And find that all things steadfastness do hate 


And changed be : yet being rightly weighed, 
They are not changed from their first estate. 
But by their change their being do dilate ; 
And turning to themselves at length again. 


And turning to themselves at length again. 
Do work their own perfection so by fate : 
Then over them Change doth not rule and 
wign; 

Bat they reign over Change, and do their 
states maintain. 


" * Cease therefore, daughter, farther to aspire* 
And thee content thus to be ruled by me : 

For thy decay thou seek’st by thy desire ; 

But time shall come that all shall changed 
be, 

And from thenceforth none no more change 
shall see.’ 

So was the Titaness put down and whist. 
And Jove confirmed in his imperial see. 

Then was that whole assembly quite dismist, 
And Nature’s self did vanish whither no man 
• wist.” 

‘Fairy Queen,’ book viL canto 7. 

The canto closes with the breaking-np of 
that august assembly; but the mournful 
truth which it baa illustrated with such va- 
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tied beauty, that “ the creature " has been 
u made subject to vanity,” and also Na- 
ture’s augury of the nilfilment of the 
44 hope ” in which it was so subjected, were 
designed to be echoed in clearer strains 
in the succeeding canto. These two stan- 
zas were intended to commence it : — 


“ When I bethink me on that speech whylear, 
Of Mutability, and well it weigh ; 

Me seems, that though she all unworthy were 
Of the heaven’s rule, yet very sooth to say 
In all things else she bears the greatest sway. 
Which makes me loathe this state of lift so 
tickle. 

And love of things so vain to cast away ; 
Whose flowering pride, so fading and so 
fickle, 

Short Time shall soon ent down with his con- 
suming sickle. 


" Then ’gin I think on that which Nature said 

Of that same time when no more Change 
shall be. 

Bat steadfast rest of all things firmly stayed 

Upon the pillours of eternity, 

That is contrair to Mutability. 

For all that moveth doth Jn Change delight : 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth 
hight : 

O that groat Sabbaoth God, graunt me that 
Sabbaoth sight.” 

‘Fairy Queen/ book viii. canto 8 (imperfect). 

And with these two stanzas a mightier 
will than ours has chosen that Spenser’s 
great work should end. They are to us the 
last of the 4 Fairy Queen.' 

My extracts from this greatest of Spen- 
ser s allegories have been necessarily brief. 
To do it justice, it should be read as a 
whole. It is throughout magnificent ; al- 
most Homeric in its combined sublimity and 
simplicity. Its wealth of imaginative riches 
is, even for Spenser, astonishing ; doubly so, 
when we recollect the prodigal variety of 
the descriptions he has scattered with lavish 
hand through the preceding books. The 
germ of one of the grandest things in the 
English* language, Milton’s Death, is dis- 
cernible in the 46th stanza, so sublime in 
» its spectral terrors. — Above ail, how marked 
is the contrast between this allegory and 
Ariosto’s! Who can compare the two 
without feeling convinced that if the dust 
which now Bleeps in»the Benedictine Church 
at Ferrara once enshrined the richest fancy 
that ever endowed a poet, a yet deeper 
sense of beauty thrilled the brain, and far 
nobler pulsations stirred the heart, whiv.ii 
lie awaiting the resurrection in our great 


West Minster , beneath Spenser’s simple 
tomb ! We saw how Ariosto, in his allego- 
ry, dealt with the holiest names in a thor- 
oughly pagan spirit. We have now seen 
Spenser produce one far nobler by an ex- 
actly reversed process. From its proposed 
subject, we might have expected only to 
find in it the commonplaces of heathen poets 
on the changeful and disappointing charac- 
ter of earthly things, cast by genius into a 
new and striking shape. But Spenser is 
not content with doing this ; nor does he 
cease 'until he has let m a radiance bor- 
rowed from revelation upon the ever-shift- 
ing forms and ruins of Time. Ariosto lays 
the foundations of his allegory in the heav- 
en of heavens, and yet does not succeed in 
producing any Religious impression on his 
reader’s mind, ppenser lays his on the fa- 
bled Olympus, Out stays not till, having ex- 
tracted deep truths from the lips of its in- 
habitants, he can end it by echoing the lofty 
strains in which prophets and apostles bid 
us look forward to 44 the rest which remain- 
eth for the people of God.” 1 

And how noble these two concluding 
stanzas are in themselves f Could even 
Spenser’s genius have devised a fitter close 
for his great poem ? How well the lament 
of the first over the fleeting nature of earth- 
ly joys (uttered doubtless from the bitter 
depths of its author’s own experience) befits 
the last lines of a poem which has all along 
treated “ the glories of our birth and state” 
as 44 shadows * of better and more 14 sub- 
stantial things ” than themselves ! And 
how magnificent is the Swrsum Corda of the 
second 1 composed, it might seem, fresh from 
the perusal of SU Augustine’s noble com- 
mentary on the opening verses of the sec- 
ond chapter of Genesis. How does it stir 
our hearts by its solemn harmonies, as it 
calls us to avert our eyes from the fading 
glories of earth, that we may fix them 
steadfastly on the brightening splendours of 
41 the day of restitution of all things 1 ” 
Thinking of these two stanzas, and of all 
the others which have been, like them, witr 
nessing to ns the religious superiority of 
Spenser’s England over Ariosto’s Italy, 
who would not earnestly hope that they 
express, not alone the faith of the age in 
which their writer flourished, but the un- 
feigned confession also of the faith which 
filled his own heart ? that so his Master, 
cutting short his beautiful poem at the line 
in which he so earnestly supplicates a share 
in the true rest of the people of God, may 
seem to have signified His. gracious accept- 
ance of his prayer, by reserving it for Him- 
self to add unto it the last Amen : so be it. 
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* From Blackwood's Magazine. 

A VISIT TO THE BIG TREES. 

We were in San Francisco, the Golden 
City of California, the paradise of North 
Pacificans, and there were many wonders 
to be seen — gold and silver mines, where 
hundreds of tons of quartz rock are crushed 
daily, and millions of dollars extracted 
yearly ; the cinnabar mine of New Alma- 
den, which supplies quicksilver to the 
whole world ; Yo Semite, the loveliest of 
valleys, where, amongst the grand n oun- 
tains of the Sierra Nevada, a river leaps 
down from a height of 2700 feet, and forms 
the waterfall of the Bridal Veil, the high- 
• est in the world. There were geysers, 
caves, the islands of the sea-lions, and the 
“ Mammoth "Trees there was a Russian 
fleet in the harbour, “ the Beautiful Men- 
ton” at the Theatre, and the “Living 
Skeleton ” at the Museum. We were fair- 
ly bewildered by the multiplicity of strange 
sights awaiting our curious eyes, uncertain 
which to choose. After mature delibera- 
tion, we decided to bend our steps in the 
first place to the Mammoth Tree Grove, in 
Calaveras county, about 150 miles east of 
San Francisco, on the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada. We went on board the 
Cornelia, accordingly, one evening, and 
steamed all night up the San Joaquin, a 
tributary of the Sacramento — a narrow 
muddy stream, running in a most tortuous 
channel through an extensive marshy delta. 
The tall reeds which covered the flat ex- 
panse were on fire for miles, almost to the 
water’s edge, and we made our way through 
a sea of flame and smoke, the whole country 
being lighted up by the vast conflagration. 
At eight o’clock the following morning we 
reached Stockton city, and then took the 
stage-wagon for Columbia, fifty-eight miles 
distant, and thirteen from the Big Tree 
Valley. The first portion of the road lay 
along a broad rich Valley, brought almost 
entirely under the plough, where the undis- 
turbed stubbles told of a fertility unknown 
in the Old World ; for so generous is the 
soil, that luxuriant crops spring up in the 
second year without the labour of man, 
the grain shaken out in the gathering of the 
first harvest being sufficient for the succeed- 
ing one, a “ volunteer crop.” Although it 
was past mid-winter — the end of January 
— the weather was bright and warm as the 
..most genial May; rows of oleanders and 
heliotropes bloomed in the. gardens, igno- 
rant of wintry cold, and strawberries ri- 
pened on the sunniest slopes. 

Towards evening we began to ascend 
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the lowest swells of the Sierra Nevada, and 
entered a country less luxuriantly fertile 
than the Stockton Valley, and met with 
numerous monuments of the old “ placer ” 
diggings in the shape of “ flumes,” or wood- 
en aqueducts for bringing water to the 
mines, and flats where thickly-massed 
boulders of granite and quartz, uncovered 
by the miner’s work, told of streams which 
ran there in times gone by, and brought 
down the golden gravel discovered in the 
ancient bed. As night closed in we passed 
through the town of Sonora, and 6ix miles 
more brought u3 to Columbia, where we 
stayed the night at a rough hotel, kept by a 
Welshman named Morgan. 

As the stage did not run beyond this, we 
hired a buggy and pair and drove over to 
“ Murphy’s,” a mining town thirteen miles 
distant, and thenceforward through a pic- 
turesque hilly country, where grew in scat- 
tered clusters many species of pine, the 
arbutus, and white jessamine, with ever- 
green oaks, whose boughs bore numeious 
branches of mistletoe. The road wound 
higher and higher up the slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, and at dusk we reached 
the valley of the Mammoth Tree Grove, 
4000 feet above the sea. The weather con- 
tinued fine and the sky cloudless, but at 
this height the evening air was sharp and 
frosty, and a thin carpet of snow covered 
the ground. After a snort drive through a 
forest of lofty pines, we came in sight of the 
hotel ; and 100 yards in front of it, guard- 
ing on each side the entrance to its grounds, 
grew two of the giant trees. These, named 
“ The Sentinels.” although by no means the 
largest, are very handsome, and of suffi- 
cient magnitude to strike the stranger with 
astonishment, for their height is over 300 
feet, and their diameter about 20 feet. At 
Sperry & Perry’s hotel at Murphy’s, where 
we had dined, we had been informed that 
the hotel at the Mammoth Tree Grove, al- 
so kept by Sperry & Perry, or Perry & 
Sperry, was closed tor the winter ; but Mr. 
Sperry or Mr. Perry (it is impossible to say 
which) kindly offered to accompany us and 
open the house for our accommodation, and 
we carried him along with us in our buggy. 
It was sunset when we got in, and Sperry 
or Perry hastened to prepare supper, whilst 
we had a look in the twilight at The Sen- 
tinels and the “ Big Tree,” so called par 
excellence, although it is not the greatest 
amongst the giants. Its huge trunk now 
lies mutilated on the ground, having been, 
felled a few years ago, as we were told, to 
furnish material for walking-sticks, which 
were eagerly bought by curiosity-hunters; 
c. 1484. 
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Five men wero set to work on it, and it 
took them twenty-five days to accomplisll 
the task ! It was hopeless to attempt to cut 
it down with axes, and it was therefore 
bored with augers, and the intermediate 
spaces sawn through, and, finally, a wedge 
and battering-ram were required to effect 
the fall of the severed trunk, which stood 
firmly perpendicular when completely cut 
through. The stump measures 96 feet in 
circumference at the base ; and the top, cut 
smooth and even, is 25 feet in diameter, 
without reckoning the bark, which is about 
3 feet more. Upon it is built a round 
wooden house — a ball-room it is called; 
and a circular room nearly 10 yards in di- 
ameter is no mean dancing saloon. It is 
said that thirty-two people have danced 
here in four different sets at the same time, 
and theatrical performances have been 
given on the expansive .top of this wonder- 
ful stump. Near the stump lies a section 
of the trunk ; and some idea of the size of 
this may be gained from the fact that the 
writer, a man of 5 ft. 11 m., could barely 
touch the centre at the smaller end, stand- 
ing on tiptoe, while at the larger he could in 
the same manner touch a point about one- 
third of the whole diameter. The rest of 
the vast fallen trunk, 302 feet long, had 
been dressed level, and seemed like a broad 
terrace-walk, with two bowling alleys made 
on it side by side. The amount of timber 
in this tree is calculated at 500,000 cubic 
feet! and its age estimated from the annual 
rings at 3000 years ! Before we had suffi- 
ciently inspected and wondered at the Big 
Tree it became dark, and we entered the 
hotel, where Mr. Sperry or Perry had sup- 
per ready for us, and in the evening told us 
the history of the Great Trees. 

They were not discovered until the year 
185Q, when a Mr. Dowd, who was out hunt- 
ing, was led by a herd of deer which he 
was following into the Big Tree Valley. 
He stopped as one enchanted, feeling like 
Gulliver wheu lost in the field of barley in 
Brobdignag — the deer were forgotten, and 
he gazed with utter astonishment on mon- 
sters of vegetation such as he had never 
even dreamed of as existing in the world. 
He told his companions of his adventure on 
his return, but all laughed at his story as 
a barefaeed attempt to impose upon their 
credulity; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty he succeeded in inducing some of 
them to accompany him to the spot, and 
verify his statements by actual inspection 
and measurement. 

The newly-discovered trees, called Wash- 
ingtonia giganfea by Americans, and Wel- 


lingtonia gigantea by Englishmen, pnzfied 
the botanists sorely. Some declared them 
to be a species of cedar, which they certain- 
ly closely resemble ; others, again, consider- 
ed them to be of the family of the Taxo- 
dia ; while Professor Lindley doubted 
whether a new order would not have to 
be made for them ; and it still appears un- 
decided to what order they properly be- * 
long. The seed has been largely exported, 
and young Wellingtonias may be seen 
gracing many an English lawn. Yet, 
strange to say, although the seed grows 
readily, and the trees flourish with rich lux- 
uriance wherever they have bien planted, 
both here and in America, they are, in the 
natural order of things, limited to two tiny 
valleys about fifty mues apart. Not a sin- 

f ie tree of the kind, except {hose which 
ave been lately planted by the hand of 
man, is known to exist out of the Calaveras 
and Mariposa valleys. They have never 
spread from their quiet nooks in the Sierra 
Nevada, and have remained hidden in its 
recesses for hundreds, perchance thousands, 
of years, until discovered in the manner 
related. 

We turned out early next morning into 
the fresh frosty air, and after breakfast 
wandered about the grove for several hours, 
amid a scene of wonders, the mere descrip- 
tion of which we should have laughed at as 
a traveller’s tale. There are about one 
hundred trees of this species, of every age 
and size, intermingled with various kinds 
of pines, yews, and deciduous shrubs, and 
all standing within an area of about fifty 
acres. 

The younger ones are singularly graceful 
and handsome, but those ot mature growth 
— a few thousand years old perhaps — are a 
little withered at the top. The enormous 
tranks are bare and branchless for from 100 
to 130 feet, and the boughs seem small in 
proportion to the central stem. 

The effect of the mighty columns rising 
thickly round, and towering on high, some 
burnt hollow, in whose cavities a company 
of soldiers might almost find shelter ; others 
uninjured, solid and massive, the largest and 
the oldest of living organisms on earth, monu- 
ments of ages pa$t, when there were giants 
in the land, i9 almost awesome. The great 
sugar-pines of 300 feet high, and 10 or 12 
feet diameter, kings of the forest elsewhere, 
seemed mere dwarfs beside those Welling- 
tonias; and as we walked about, pigmy 
and insignificant, we half expected to see 
the strange forms of extinct giants of the 
animal world, the mammoth or the mastodon 
of ages still more remote, come crashing 
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through the timber, or the pterodactyl wing- 
ing its way amongst the colossal vegetation. 
There stood the “Mother of the Forest,” 
withered and bare, her full height 327 feet, 
her girth 78 feet without the bark, for this 
had been removed from 116 feet of the 
lower portion of the trunk, and the scaffold- 
f ing erected for the purpose still stood round 
the tree. This outer shell thus removed 
is now put up, we believe, in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. Thus the two finest 
trees growing when the forest was first dis- 
covered have both been wantonly de- 
stroyed for the gratification of curiosity- 
lovers. There is, however, a still greater 
than these, decayed and fallen — a stupen- 
dous ruin lying half-buried in the ground. 
It appears to have been destroyed by the fire 
which has evidently devastated the grove 
years ago, for many of the standing trees 
are partially charred, and this one has been 
burnt into a hollow shelL At the base its 
girth is 112 feet, and we walked inside the 
tnnnel through the trunk for 200 feet with 
our hats on. Great must have been the fall 


of the “Father of the Forest;” and numer- 
ous large trees have been overthrown or 
broken off by it when it crashed to the 
ground. 300 feet from the root it snapped 
in two, and the upper portion of it has 
decayed away, and almost all trace of it 
has disappeared ; but at the point of fracture, 
or 200 feet from the base, its circumference 
is 54 feet (18 feet diameter). According, 
therefore, to the average taper of the other 
trees, the unbroken stem must have been at 
least 435 feet high — more than twice the 
height of the Monument, 95 feet higher 
than the great chimney at Saltaire, and 
30 feet higher than the top of the cross 
which crowns the dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral ! 

The fresh ripe cones of the Wellingtonias 
strewed the ground, and of these we 
gathered a plentiful stock ; and then, having 
sufficiently gratified our curiosity, we took 
to our buggy once more, and on the follow- 
ing day regained that luxurious city San 
Francisco. 


# 


USES OF DECAY. 

Sun hex, as rich in shadows as in suns. 

Spreads her thick foliage thicker every day ; 
She is most bounteous ; her free spirit shuns 
To give and take away. 

But thou, grave Autumn, dealest otherwise : 

Creating noble colour, and withal 
Rifling the woods that bear it, till our eyes 
Can penetrate them all. 

And then, what hidden wonders do we see 1 
What half-forgotten glimpses of onr past, 
Veil’d since the spring, though each dismantled 
tree 

Peer out again at last ! 

Love them or hate, we cannot bat behold : 

Gable, and church, grey turret and blue hill, 
Or bran-new horror built with recent gold — 

All are before us still. 

So, if the great sea ebb, full many a wreck i 
Above the branching coral grimly towers ; 
Full many a ragged skeleton on deck 

lies deep in iving flowers. 


So, when the mists of life rise up, and poise 
Along the crumbling edges of the grave, 

What quick regrets, what keen remember’d 
joys, 

The weak heart has to brave ! 

Tee, thou canst show ns some things; const 
betray 

The gaunt square mansion or the rain’d 
wall; 

Thou, Autumn, dost it for ns every day ; 

And Memory is thy thrall. 

Bat, not the baring of the summer trees, 

Nor dying down of tall obstructive flowers, 

Nor poise of mists above the yellow leas, 

Nor glow of sunset hoars, — 

Not all that thou canst do or we can dream, 
Wins for our purblind souls this one poor 
bliss — 

To see beyond and through the things that 
seem, 

To that which only Is. 

Arthur Munby . 
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part xu. — chapter xli. by tbe idea that he might come in at any 

minute, bringing back a crowd of recollec- 
The result of Miss Maijoribanks’s wise tions with him; and it was a perpetual 
precaution and reticence was that Sir John wonder to her how he would take the in- 
Richmond and * the Doctor and Colonel evitable difference, whether he would accept 
Chiley were all on Mr. Ashburton’s com- it as natural, or put on the airs of an injured 
mittee. They might not agree with his man. Lucilla did Hot go out the two after- 
principles; but then when a man does not noons after her meeting with Mrs. Wood- 
state any very distinct principles, it is diffi- burn, partly that she might not miss him if 
cult for any one, however well disposed, to he called — for it was better to have it over ; 
disagree with him ; and the fact that he was but Mr. Cavendish did not come on either 
the man for Carl ingford was so indisputable, of these dajs. After that, of course, she 
that nobody attempted to go into the minor did not wait for him any longer. But on 
matters. “ Mr. Ashburton is a gentleman the third or fourth day, when she was in 
known to us all,” Sir John said, with great Miss Brown’s photographing room (the 
effect, in his nomination speech ; and it was eldest Mis9 Brown was not married, and was 
a -sentence which went to the hearts of his a mother to the younger girls, and always 
audience. The other candidate had been a enthusiastic about sitters), Mr. Ashburton 
long time from home, and it was longer still called about business, and Thomas came to 
since anybody in Carlingford could he said fetch Miss Marjoribanks. She was sitting 
to have been benefited by his residence there, with the greatest good-nature for half-a- 
He had had all his things down from town, dozen pictures, knowing in her secret heart 
as Mr. Qolden, the upholsterer, pithily re- all the time that she would look a perfect 
marked — and that made a great difference fright, and that all Carlingford would see 
to start with. As for Mr. Ashburton, though her grinning with imbecile amiability out 
it is true nobody knew what he thought of the hazy background of Miss Brown’s 
about Reform or the Income Tax, everybody Cartes. Lucilla knew this, and had hitherto 
knew that he lived at the Firs, and was avoided the process with success ; but now 
supplied in a creditable way by George she gave in ; and as the Major was there, 
Street tradesmen. There was no mystery of course they talked of the coming election, 
whatever about him. People knew how vrhich, indeed, at present was almost the 
much ut had a-year, and how much he paid only topic of conversation in Grange Lane, 
for everything, and the way in which his 44 Of course, you are on Mr. Ashburton’s 
accounts were kept, and all about him. committee,” said Lucilla ; “ you must be, or 
Even when he had his wine direct from the going to be, after what you said the other 
growers (for naturally his own county could day at lunch ” 

not supply the actual liquor), it was put in “ What did I say ? ” asked Major Brown, 
Carlingford bottles, and people knew the with an air of dismay ; for to tell the truth, 
kinds he had, and how much, and a hundred his heart inclined a little towards poor Mr. 
agreeable details. And then, 44 he was a Cavendish, who was an old neighbour, and 
gentleman as was always ready to give his to whom Major Brown could not but think 
advice,” as some of the people said. All the Maijori banks and others had behaved 
this furnished an immense body of evidence rather cruelly. But then in these election- 
in his favour, and made Sir John’s remark eering matters one never knows what one 
eloquent. And then Carlingford, as a gen- may have done to compromise one’s self 
era! rule, did not care the least in the world without meaning it; and the Major was a 
about Reform. There were a few people little anxious to find out what he had said, 
who had once done so, and it was remarked “ Dear Major Brown,” said Lucilla, 
in Grote Street that Mr. Tozer had once seriously, “I am so sorry if you did not 
been in a dreadful state of mind about it. mean it. I am sure it was that as much as 
put he was quite tranquil on the subject now, anything that influenced Mr. Ashburton, 
-and so was the community in general. And He was turning it all over in his mind, you 
what was really wanted, as Lucilla’s genius know, and was afraid the people he most 
had seen at a glance, was not this ,or that esteemed in Carlingford would not agree 
opinion, but a good man. with him, and did not know what to do ; and 

But at the same time it would be vain to then you said, What did it matter about 
deny that Miss Maijori banks looked forward opinions, if it was a good man ? — that was 
to a possible visit from Mr Cavendish with what decided him,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
a certain amount of anxiety. She was not with sad yet gentle reproachfulness. 44 1 
frightened, for she knew her own powers ; am so sorry if you tlid not mean what you 
but she was a little excited and stimulated said ” 
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u Good heavens ! I don’t remember say- 
ing anything of the sort/’ said Major 
Brown. “I — I am sure I never thought 
of influencing anybody. It is true enough 
about a good man, you know ; but if I had 
imagined for an instant that any one was 

paying attention By George ! it was 

you that said it, LuciiJa — I remember 
How.” 

44 Please don’t make fun of me/* said Miss 
Maijoribanks, “ as if anybody cared what 
/say about politics. But I know that was 
what decided poor Mr. Ashburton. Indeed, 
he told me so ; and when he finds you did 
not mean anything ” 

44 But, good heavens ! — I — I did mean 
something,” cried the accused, with dismay. 
And he grew quite inarticulate in his con- 
fusion, and red in the face, and lost his head 
altogether, while Lucilla sat calmly looking 
on with that air of virtue at once severe 
and indulgent, which pities, and blaoies, and 
hopes that perhaps there is not 60 much 
harm done as might have been expected. 
This was the position of affairs when Thomas 
came to say that Mins Marjoribanks was 
wanted, as she had told him to do when her 
candidate came ; for, to be sure, it was only 
next door. It was terrible to hear the soft 
sigh sfie gave when she shook hands with 
Major Brown. 41 1 hope he will not feel it 
so much as I think ; but I should be afraid 
to tell him,” said Lucilla; and she went 
away, leaving the good man in a state of be- 
wilderment and embarrassment and doubt, 
which would have been much more un- 
pleasant if he had not felt s& flattered at 
the same time. u I never meant to in- 
fluence anybody, I am sure,” he said, with a 
comical mixture of complacence and dis- 
may, when Lucilla was gone. “I have 
always said, papa, that you don’t think 
enough of the weight people give to your 
opinion,” Miss Brown replied, as she gave 
the final bath to her negatives; and they 
both left off* work with a certain glow of 
comforted amour jrropre, and the most , 
benevolent sentiments towards Mr. Ashbur- 
ton, who, to tell the truth, until he got his 
lesson from Miss Maijoribanks, had never 
once thought about the opinion of Major 
Brown. 

He was sitting with aunt Jemima when 
Lucilla came in, and talking to her in a 
steady sort of a way. Nothing could have 
made Mr. Ashburtou socially attractive, but 
still there are many people to whom this 
steady sort of talk is more agreeable 1 
than brilliancy. When a man is brilliant 
there is always a doubt in some minds 
whether he is trustworthy, or sincere, or to j 


! be relied upon ; but an ordinary common- 
| sense sort of talker is free from 9uch sus- 
! picion. Mr. Ashburton was very sorry to 
; hear that Mrs. John Maijoribanks had bad 
! nights, and suggested that it might be 
nervous, and hoped that the air of Carling- 
ford would do her good, and was very glad 
to hear that her son was getting on so well 
in India; and aunt Jemima could not help 
approving of him, and feeling that he was 
a person of substance and reflection, and 
not one of those fly-away young men who 
turn girls’ heads, and never mean anything. 
Lucilla herself gained something in Mrs. 
John’s eyes from Mr. Ashburton’s high 
opinion ; but at the same time it was quite 
clear that he was not thinking of anything 
sentimental, but was quite occupied about 
his election, as a man of sense should be. 
Lucilla came in with a fine bloom on her 
cheeks, but still with a shade of that sadness 
which had had so great an effect upon 
Major Brown. She nad taken off her hat 
before she came in, and dropped into her 
chair with an air of languor and fatigue 
which was quite unusual to her. 44 It makes 
such a difference in life when one has some- 
thing on one’s mind,” said Lucilla, and she 
sighed, as was but natural ; for though that 
did not effect the energy of her proceed- 
ings, she knew and remembered at moments 
of discouragement liow seldom one’s most 
disinterested exertions are appreciated at 
the end. 

44 You want your lunch, my dear,” said 
Mrs. John. 

“ Perhaps I do,” said Miss Marjorihanks, 
with a mournfully affectionate smile. 44 1 
have been sitting to Maria Brown. She 
has taken six, anu I am sure they are every 
one more hideous than the other; and they 
will go all over England, you know, for the 
Browns have hosts of people belonging to 
them ; aud everybody will say, 4 So that is 
Miss Marjoribanks.’ I don’t think I am vain 
to speak of,” said Lucilla, 44 but that sort 
of things goes to one’s heart.” 

“ These amateurs are terrible people,” 
said Mr. Ashburton, in his steady way; 

4 * and photographs are a regular nuisance. 
For my part ” 

44 Don’t say that,” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
“I know what you are going to say; and 
you must sit to her, please. I have said 
already she must do one of you ; and I will 
tell you presently about the Major. But 
wait: and talk to aunt Jemima a little, for I 
am so tired,” said Lucilla. She was lying 
back negligently in her seat, with that air 
of languor which so many young ladies ex- 
cel in, but which was for her a novel in- 
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diligence. Her band bung over tbe arm of j bad by no means the air of thinking that it 
her chair as if there was no longer any ; didn’t matter for a gentleman. As for Miss 
force in it. Hei* head fell back, her eyes Marjoribanks, it would be impossible to say 
were half closed ; it was a moment of what mists of* illusion dropped away from 
abandonment to her sensations, such as a her mind at the sight of him. Even while 
high-principled young woman like Miss she smiled upon the new-comer, she conld 
Marjoribanks seldom gives away to. But not but ask herself, with momentary dismay 
Lucilla went into it conscientiously, as into — Had she really gone off as much in the 
everything she did, that she might regain same time ? 

her strength for the necessary duties that “ I have been looking for you,” Miss 
were before her. Marjoribanks resumed ; “ I waited in for 

And it was at this moment that Thomas you Tuesday and Wednesday, and it is so 
appeared at the door with a suspicion of a ] odd you should have come just at this min- 
grin appearing at the corners of his sober ute. Aunt Jemima, this is Mr. Cavendish, 
mouth, and announced Mr. Cavendish, who whom you have heard so much about — 
came in before an ordinary woman would and don’t go, please, Mr. Ashburton — you 
have had time to open her eyes. This was two must know each other. You will be 
the moment he had chosen for his first visit ; hearing of each other constantly ; and I sup- 
andyet it was not he who had chosen it, pose you will have to shake hands or some- 
but fate, who seemed to have in this respect thing on the hustings — so it will be much 
a spite against Lucilla. It was not only the best to begin it nere.” 
the embarrassing presence of his rival, But the two candidates did not shake 
but the fact that neither of the two people hands : they bowed to each other in an 
in the room knew or had ever seen Mr. alarming way, which did not promise mnch 
Cavendish, that put a climax to the horror for their future brotherliness, and then they 
of the situation. She alone kuew him, and both stood bolt upright and stared at Miss 
had to take upon herself to present and in- Marjoribanks, who had relapsed, in the 
troduce him, and bridge over for him the pleasantest^ way in the world, into her easy- 
long interval of absence, and aU this chair. 

with the sense of being in the enemy’s u Now, please sit down and talk a little,* 
interest, and to a certain extent false to Mr. said Lucilla ; “ I am so proud of having you 
Cavendish ! Lucilla rose at once, but she both together. There never has been any- 
was not a woman to make pretences. She body in the world that I have missed so 
did not throw off all in a moment her much as you — you knew that when you 
fatigue, and dash into spasmodic action, went away, but you didn't mind. Mr. Ash- 
She held out her hand silently to Mr. burton is vejy nice, but he is of no use to 
Cavendish, with a look which spoke only af- speak of in an evening,” said Miss Maijori- 
fectionate satisfaction in a friend’s return, banks, turning a reflective glance upon her 
She did not even speak at all for the first own candidate with a certain sadness ; and 
moment, but contented herself with a look, then they both laughed as ifit was a joke ; 
which indeed, if he had been younger and but it was no joke, as one of them at least 
less preoccupied, would no doubt have must have known. 

touched his very heart. 44 Lucilla,” said Mrs. John, with conster- 

44 So you have really come back,* she nation, 44 1 never heard anybody talk as you 
said. 44 1 am so glad ! after all that people do ; I am sure Mr. Ashburton is the very 
said about your being married and dead and best of society, and as for Mr. Cavendish * — 
ever so many stupid things. _Oh! don’t “Dear aunt Jemima,” said Lucilla, 
look at me, please. It doesn’t matter with 44 would you mind ringing the bell ? 1 have 
a gentleman, but I know as well as if you been sitting to Maria Brown, and I am al- 
had told me that you think me dreadfully most fainting. I wish you gentlemen would 
gone off” — sit to her ; it would please her, and it would 

44 1 entertain such a profane idea ! ” said not do you much harm ; and then for your 
Mr. Cavendish; but he was considerably constituents, you know ” — 
embarrassed, and he was a great deal stout- 44 1 hope you don’t wish me to look like 
er, and altogether different from what he one of Maria Brown’s photographs to my 
used to be, and he had not the light hand constituents,” said Mr. Cavendish ; but 44 then 
of his youth for a compliment. And then I am happy to say they all know me *pretty 
he sat down on the chair Thomas had given well.” This was said with a slight touch of 
him; aud he looked uncomfortable, to say gentlemanly spite, if there is such a thing; 
the least of it ; and he was getting large in for, after all, he teas an old power in Car- 
dimensions and a little red in the face, and lingford, though he had been so long away. 
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“Yes” said Lucilla, reflectively, “but 
you are a little changed since then ; a little 
.. perhaps — just a little — stouter, and ” — 

44 Gone'off? ” said Mr. Cavendish, with a 
laugh ; but he felt horribly disconcerted all 
the same, and savage with Miss Majori- 
banks, and could not think why “ that fel- 
low ” did not go away. What had he to do 
in Lucilla’s drawing-room? what did he 
mean by sitting down again and talking in 
that measured way to the old lady, as if all 
the ordinary rules of good breeding did not 
point out to him that he should have gone 
away and left the field clear ? 

44 Oh, you know it does not matter for a 
gentleman/’ said Lucilla; and then she 
turned to Mr. Ashburton — “ I am sure the 
Major wants to see you, and he thinks that 
it was he who put it into your head to stand. 
He was here that day at lunch, you know, 
and it was something he said ” — 

44 Quite true,” said Mr. Ashburton in his 
business way. ‘ 4 1 shall go to see him at 
once. Thank you for telling me of it, Miss 
Marjoribanks ; I shall go as soon as I leave 
here.” 

And then Mr. Cavendish laughed. 44 This 
is what I call interesting,” he said. 44 1 hope 
Mr. Ashburton sees the fun ; but it is try- 
ing to an old friend to hear of that day at 
lunch, you know. I remember when these 
sort of allusions used to be pleasant enough ; 
but when one has been banished for a thou- 
sandyears ” — 

“ xes,” said Lucilla, 44 one leaves all that 
behind, you know — one leaves ever so 
many things behind. I wish we could al- 
ways be twenty, for my part I always 
said, you know, that I should be gone off in 
ten years.” 

44 Was it the only fib you ever told that 
you repeat it so ? ” said Mr. Cavendish ; and 
it was with this pretty speech that he took 
her down-stairs to the well-remembered 
luncheon. “ But you have gone off* in some 
things when you have to do with a prig like 
that,” he, said in her ear, as they went 
down together, “and cast off old friends. 
It was a thing a fellow did not expect of 
you” 

44 I never cast off old friends,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks. “We shall look for you on 
Thursday, you know, all the same. Must you 
go, Mr. Ashburton ? when lunch is on the 
table ? But thfen, to be sure, you will be in 
time at the Browns’,” said Lucilla, sweetly, 
and she gave the one rival »her hand while 
she held the arm of the other, at the door 
of the dining-room, in which Mr. Ashburton 
had gallantly deposited aunt Jemima before 
saying good-by. They were both looking a 
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little black, though the gloom was moderate 
in Mr. Ashburton’s case ; but as for Lucilla, 
she stood between them a picture of angel- 
ic sweetness and goodness, giving a certain 
measure of her sympathy to both — Wo- 
man the Reconciler, by the side of those 
other characters of Inspirer and Consoler, 
of which the world has heard. The two 
inferior creatures scowled with politeness at 
each other, but Miss Marjoribanks smiled 
upon them both. Such was the way in 
which she overcame the difficulties of the 
meeting. Mr. Ashburton went away a lit- 
tle annoyed, but still understanding his in- 
structions, and ready to act upon them in 
that businesslike way he had, and Mr. Cav- 
endish remained, faintly reassured in the 
midst of his soreness and mortification, by 
at least having the field to himself and see- 
ing the last (for the present) of his antago- 
nist — which was a kind of victory in its 
way. 

44 1 thought I knew you better than to 
think you ever would have any thing to do 
with that sort of thing,” said Mr. Cavendish. 
“ There are people, you know, whom I 
could have imagined — but a prig like 
that.” He became indeed quite violent, as 
aunt Jemima said afterwards, and met with 
that lady’s decided disapproval, as may be 
supposed. 

44 Mr. Ashburton is very well bred and 
agreeable,” Mrs. John said, with emphasis. 
“ I wish all the young men I see nowadays 
were as nice.” 

“ Young men ! ” said Mr. Cavendish. “ Is 

he must be insane, you know, or jbe would 
never dream of representing a town without 
saying a single word about his principles. 

daresay he thinks it is original,” said the 
unhappy man. He thought he was point- 
ing out his rival’s weakness to Lucilla, and 
he went on with energy — “I know you 
better than to think you can like that milk- 
and-water sort of thing.” 

44 Oh, I don’t preteud to know anything 
about politics,” said Lucilla. 44 1 hear you 
gentlemen talk, but I never pretend to un- 
derstand. If we were not to leave you 
that all to yourselves, I don’t know what you 
could find to do,” Miss Marjoribanks added 
compassionately ; and as she spoke she 
looked so like the Lucilla of old. who had 
schemed and plotted for Mr. Cavendish, 
that he could not believe in her desertion 
in his heart. 

44 That is a delusion like the going off,” 
he said. 44 1 can’t believe you have gone 
over to the enemy. When I remember now 
I have been roving about all those ten 
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years, and bow different it might have been, 
and whose fault it all was ” — 

This Mr. Cavendish said in a low voice, 
but it did not the less horrify aunt Jemima, 
who felt prepared for any atrocity after it. 
She would have withdrawn, in justice to her 
own sense of propriety ; but tfien she thought 
it was not impossible that he might propose 
to Lucilla on the spot, or take her hand or 
something, and for propriety's sake she 
stayed. 

“ Yes,” said Lucilla — and her heart did 
for one little moment give a faint thump 
against her breast. She could not help 
thinking what a difference it might have 
made to him, poor fellow, had he been un- 
der her lawful and righteous sway these ten 
years. But as she looked at him it became 
more and more apparent to Miss Maijori- 
banks that Mr. Cavendish had gone off, 
whatever she herself might have done. The 
outlines of his fine figure bad changed con- 
siderably, and his face was a little red, and 
he had the look of a man whose circum- 
stances, spiritual and temporal, would not 
quite bear a rigid examination. As she 
looked at him ber pity became tinged 
by a certain shade of resentment, to think 
that after all it was his own fault She 
could not, notwithstanding her natural 
frankness of expression, say to him — “ You 
foolish soul, why didn't you marry me some- 
how, and make a man of yourself?" Lu- 
cilla carried honesty very far, but she could 
not go as far as that. “Yes,” she said, 
turning her eyes upon him with a sort of 
abstract sympathy, and then she added 
softly — 44 Have you ever seen Heir again ? ” 
with a lowering of her voice. 

This interesting question, which utterly be- 
wildered aunt Jemima, drove Mr. Cavendish 
wild with rage. Mrs. John said afterwards 
that she felt a shiver go through her as he 
took up the carving-knife, though it was 
only to cut some cold beef. He grew white 
all at once, and pressed his lips tightly to- 

§ ether, and fixed his eyes on the wall straight 
efore him. 44 1 did not think, after what I 
once said to you, Miss Marjoribanks, that you 
would continue to insult my judgment in 
that way," he said, with a chill which fell 
upon the whole table, and took the life out 
of everything, and dimmed the very fire in 
the chimney. And after that the conversa- 
tion was of a sufficiently ordinary descrip- 
tion until they went back again into the 
drawing-room, by which time Mr. Caven- 
dish seemed to have concluded that it was 
best to pocket the affront 

4 * I am going to begin my canvass to-mor- 
row,” he said. 44 1 have not seen anybody 


yet I have nobody but my sister to take 
me in hand, you know. There was once a 
time when it might have been different 99 — 
and he gave Lucilla a look which she thought 
on the whole it was best to meet. 

44 Yes,” said Miss Marjoribanks, with 
cruel distinctness, 44 there was a time when 
you were the most popular man in Grange 
Lane — everybody was fond of you. I re- 
member it as if it had been yesterday,” said 
Lucilla, with a sigh. 

44 You don't give a man much encourage- 
ment, by Jove ! ” said the unlucky candidate. 
44 You remember it like yesterday ! It may 
be vanity, but I flatter myself I shall still be 
found the most popular man in Grange 
Lane.” 

Miss Marjoribanks sighed again, but she 
did not say anything. On the contrary she 
turned to aunt Jemima, who kept in the 
background an alarmed and alert spectator, 
to consult her about a shade of wool — and 
just then Mr. Cavendish, looking out of the 
window, saw Major Brown conducting his 
rival through his garden, and shaking hands 
with him cordially at the door This was 
more than the patience of the other candi- 
date could bear. A sudden resolution, hot 
and angry, as are the resolutions of men 
who feel themselves to have a failing cause, 
came into his mind. He had been badg- 
ered and baited to such an extent (as 
he thought) that he had not time to con- 
sider if it was wise or not. He, too, had 
sat to Maria Brown, and commanded once 
the warmest admiration of the household. 
He thought he would put' it to the test, 
and see if after all his popularity was 
only a thing to be remembered like yester- 
day — and it was with this intention that 
he bade a hurried good-by to Lucilla, and 
rushing out, threw himself at once upon the 
troubled waves of society, which had once 
been as smooth as glass to the most popular 
man in Grange Lane. 


CHAPTER XLn. 

Mb. Cavendish thought he had been an 
object of admiration to Maria Brown, as we 
have said. He thought of it with a little 
middle-aged complacency, and a confidence 
that this vague sentiment w^uld stand the 
test he was about to apply to it, which did 
honour to the freshness of his heart. With 
this idea it wa9 Miss Brown he asked for as 
he knocked at the Major’s door; and he 
found thepi both in the drawing-room, Maria 
with gloves on to hide the honourable stains 
of her photography, which made her com- 
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paratively useless when she was out of her 
44 studio ” — and her father walking about 
in a state of excitement, which was, indeed, 
what Mr. Cavendish expected. The two 
exchanged a guilty look when they saw who 
their visitor was. They looked as people 
might well look who had been caught in the 
fact and did not know how to get over it. 
They came forward, both of them, with a 
cowardly cordiality and eagerness to wel- 
come him — >‘How very good of you to 
come to see us so soon ! ” Miss Brown said, 
and fluttered and looked at her father, and 
could not tell what more to say. And then a 
dead pause fell upon them — such a pause 
as not unfrequently falls upon people who 
have got through their mutual greetings al- 
most with an excess of cordiality. They 
stopped short all at once, and looked at each 
other, and smiled, and made a fatal conscious 
effort to talk of something. 44 It is so good 
of you to come so soon," Miss Brown repeat- 
ed ; 44 perhaps you have been to see Lucilla,” 
and then she stopped again, slightly trem- 
ulous, and turned an appealing gaze to her 
papa. 

44 1 have come to see you” said Mr. Cav- 
endish, plucking up all his courage. 44 1 
have been a long time gone, you know, but 
I have not forgotten Carlingiord ; and you 
must forgive me for saying that I was very 

S lad to hear I might still come to see — 
liss Brown. As for Lydia ? " said the can- 
didate, looking about him with a smile. 

44 Ah, Lydia," said her sister, with a sigh, 
44 her eldest is eight, Mr. Cavendish. We 
don’t see her so often as we should 
like — marriage makes such a difference. 
Of course it is quite natural she should be 
all for her own iamily now.” 

44 Quite natural,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
and then he turned to the Major. 4 ‘ I 
don’t think thfere are quite so many public 
changes aa I expected to see. The old 
Sector always holds out, and the old Col- 
onel ; and you have not done much that I 
can see about the new paving. You know 
what I have come home about, Major; and 
I am sure I can count upon you to support 
me,” the candidate said, with a great deal 
more confidence than he felt m his voice. 

Major Brown cleared his throat; his 
heart was moved by the familiar voice, and 
he could not conceal his embarrassment. 
44 1 hope nothing will ever occur,” he said, 
44 to make any difference in the friendly 
feelings — 1 am sure I shall be very glad 
to welcome you back permanently to Car- 
lingford. You may always rest assured of 
that,” and he held out his hand. But he 
grew red as he thought of his treachery, 


and Maria, who was quaking over it, did 
not even try to say a word to help him — 
and as for Mr. Cavendish, he took up his 
position on the arm of the sofa, as he used 
| to do. But he had a slim youthful figure 
when he used to do it, and now the atti- 
tude was one which revealed a certain 
dawning rotundity, very different, as Maria 
afterwards said, from one’s idea of Mr. Cav- 
endish. He was not aware of it himself, 
but as these two people looked, their simul- 
taneous thought was how much ho had 
changed. 

44 Thank you, you are very kind,” said 
Mr. Cavendish. “I have been a little lazy, 
l am afraid, since I came here ; but I expect 
my agent down to-night, and then, I hope, 
you’ll come over to my place and have a 
talk with Woodburn and Centum and the 
rest about it. I am a poor tactician, for my 
part. You shall contrive what is best to be' 
done, and Til carry it out. I suppose I 
may expect almost to walk over," he said. 
It was the confidence of despair that moved 
him. The more he saw that his cause was 
lost, the more he would make it out that he 
was sure to win — which is not an unusual 
state of mind. 

44 1 — I don’t know, I am sure,” said poor 
Major Brown. 44 To tell the truth, I — 
though I can safely say my sympathies are 
always with you, Cavendish — I — have 
been so unfortunate as to commit myself, 
you know. It was quite involuntary, 1 am 
sure, for I never thought my casual expres- 
sion of opinion likely to have any weight ” j- 

44 Papa* never will perceive the weight 
that is attached to his opinion,” said Miss 
Brown. 

44 1 was not thinking of it in the least, 
Maria,” said the modest Major ; 44 but the 
fact is, it seems to have been that that de- 
cided Ashburton to stand ; and after draw- 
ing a man into such a thing, the least one 
can do is to back him out m it. Nobody 
had an idea then, you know, that you were 
coming back, my dear fellow. I assure you, 
if I had known ” — 

44 But even if you had known, you know 
you never meant it, papa,” said Maria. 
And Mr. Cavendish sat on the arm of the 
sofa, and put bis bands deep into his pock- 
ets, and dropped his upper lip, and knit his 
eyebrowB a little, and listened to the anx- 
ious people excusing themselves. He did 
not make any answer one way or another. 
He was terribly mortified and disappoint- 
ed, and it went against his pride to make 
any further remonstrances. When they 
had done, he got down off his seat and 
took his right hand out of his pocket and 
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offered it to Miss Brown, who, patting her 
own into it, poor .soul ! with tne remem- 
brance of her ancient allegiance, was like 
to cry. 

44 Well,” he said, “if that is the case, I 
suppose 1 need not bother you any longer. 
You’ll give me your good wishes all the 
same. I used to hear of Ashburton some- 
times, but 1 never had the least idea he 
was so popular. And to tell the truth, I 
don’t think he’s any great things to brag of 
— though I suppose it’s not to oe expected 
I should appreciate his qualities,” Mr. Cav- 
endish added, with a laugh. As for Miss 
Brown, it was all she could do to keep irom 
crying as he went away. She said she could 
see, by the way he left the drawing-room, 
that he was a stricken deer ; and vet, not- 
withstanding this sympathetic feeling, she 
could not but acknowledge, when Miss Mar- 
joribanks mentioned it, that to have been 
such a handsome man, he was inconceivably 
gone off. 

Mr. Cavendish went up Grange Lane 
with his hands in his pockets, and tried to 
think that he did not care ; but he did care 
all the same, and was very bitter in his 
mind over the failure of friends and the van- 
ity of expectations. ' The last time he had 
walked past those garden walls he had J 
thought himself sure of the support of Car- J 
liugford, and the personal esteem of all the 
people in all thq houses he was passing. It 
was after the Archdeacon had broken down 
in his case against the man whom he called i 
an adventurer, and when Mr. Cavendish 
felt all the sweetness of being a member 
of an oligarchy, and entitled to the sympa- 1 
thy and support of his order. Now he 
went along the same path with his hat over 
his ears and his hands in his pockets, and 
rage and pain in his heart. Whose fault 
was it that his friends had deserted him and 
Carlingford knew him no more ? He might 
as well have asked whose fault it was that i 
he was getting stout and red in the face, 
and had not the same grace of figure nor 
ease of mind as he used to have V He had 
come very near to settling down and be- 
coming a man of domestic respectability in 
this quiet place, and he had just escaped in 
time, and had laughed over it since, and 
imagined himself, with much glee, an old 
fogie looking after a lot of children. But 
the fact is that men do become old fogies 
even when they have no children to look 
after, and lose their figure and their elas- 
ticity just as soon aud perhaps a little 
sooner in the midst of what is called life 
than in any milder scene of enjoyment. 
And it would have been very handy just 


ndw to have been sure of his election with- 
out paying much for it. He had been liv- 
ing fast, and spending a great deal of 
money, and this, after all, was the only 
real ambition he had ever had ; and he 
had thought within himself* that if he 
won he would change his mode of life, 
and turn over a new leaf, and become 
all at once a different man. When 
a man has made such a resolution, and 
feels not only that a mere success but 
a moral reformation depends upon his 
victory, he may be permitted to consider 
that he has a right to win ; and it may be 
divined what his state of mind was when he 
had made the discovery that even his old 
friends did not see his election to be of any 
such importance as he did, and could think 
of a miserable little bit of self-importance or 
gratified vanity more than of his interests — 
even the women who had once been so 
kind to him 1 He had just got, so far in his 
thoughts when be met Mr. Centum, who 
stared for a moment, and then burst into 
one of his great laughs as he greeted him. 

“ Good Lord ! Cavendish, is this you ? I 
never expected to see you like that ! ” the 
banker said, in his coarse way. 44 You’re 
stouter than I am, old fellow ; and such an 
Adonis as you urffcd to be 1 ” Mr Caven- 
dish had to bear all this without giving way 
to his feelings, or even showing them any 
more than he could help it. Nobody would 
spare him that imbecile suggestion as to 
how things used to be. To be growing 
stouter than Centum without Centum’s ex- 
cuse of being a well-to-do house-holder and 
father of a family, and respectable man 
from whom stoutness was expected, was 
very bitter to him; but he had to gulp it 
down, and recollect that Centum was as 
et the only influential supporter, except 
is brother-in-law, whom he had in Carling- 
ford. 

44 What have you been doing with your- 
self si nee you came that nobody has seen 
you ? ” said Mr. Centum. 44 If you are to 
do any good here, you know we shall have 
to look alive.” K 

44 1 have been ill,” said the unfortunate 
candidate, with a little natural loss of tem- 
per. 44 You would not have a man to trudge 
about at this time of year in all weathers 
when he is iff” # 

44 1 would not be ill again, if I were you, 
till it’s all over,” said Mr. Centum. 44 We 
shall baveto'fight every inch of our ground ; 
and 1 tell you that fellow Ashburton knows 
what he’s about — he goes at everything in 
a steady sort of way. He’s not brilliant, 
you know, but he’s sure ” — 
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“Brilliant!” said Mr Cavendish, “I 
should think not. It is Lucilla Mariori- 
banks who is putting him up to it. You 
know she had an old grudge at me.” 

“ Oh, nonsense about Lucilla,” said Mr. 
Centum. “ I can tell you Ashburton is not 
at all a contemptible adversary. He is 
going to work in the cunningest way — not 
a woman’s sort of thing; and he’s not a 
ladies’-man like you,” the banker added, 
'with a laugh. 

“ But 1 am afraid yon can’t go in for that 
sort of thing as you used to do, Cavendish. 
.You should marry, and settle, and become a 
steady member of society, now you’ve 
grown so stout.” This was the kind of 
way in which he was addressed even by hid 
own supporter, who uttered another great 
laugh as he went off upon his bu«y way. 
It was a sort of tliinz Mr. Cavendish was 
not used to, and he felt it accordingly. To be 
sure he knew that he was ten years older, 
and that there were several things which he 
could not do with the same facility as in 
his youth. But he had saved up Carling- 
ford in his imagination as a spot in which 
he would always be young, and where no- 
body should find out the difference ; and 
instead of that, it was precisely in Carling- 
ford that he was fated to hear how changed 
be was, with a frankness which only old 
friends would have been justified in using. 
As for Lucilla Marjori banks, she was rather 
better looking than otherwise, and abso- 
lutely had not gone off. It did not occur 
to Mr. Cavendish that this might be be- 
cause Lucilla at present was not still so old 
as ho had been ten years ago, in the period 
'which he now considered his youth. He 
was rather disposed, on the contrary, to 
take a moral view, and to consider that it 
was her feminine incapacity for going too 
far, which had kept years and amusements 
fiom having their due effect upon Miss 
Marjori banks. And, poor fellow, he had 
gone too far. He had not been as care- 
ful in his life as he mi«?ht have been had he 
stayed at Carlingford; and now he was 
paying the penalty. Such was the edifying 
state of mind which he had come to when 
he reached the top of Grove Street. And 
there a waft of soft recollections came 
across liis mind. In the absence of all 
sympathy he could not help turning back 
to the thought of the enchantress of old 
who used to sing to him, and listen to him, 
and storm at him. Probably he would have 
ended by strolling along the familiar street, 
and canvassing for Mr. Lake’s vote, which 
would have done him no good in Carling- 
fbrd, but just then Dr. Marjoribanks stop- 


ped in his brougham. The Doctor was 
looking very strange that morning, though 
nobody had particularly remarked it — 
pertiaps because he smoothed his counte- 
nance when he was out of the brougham, 
which was his refuge when he had anything 
to think about. But he stopped suddenly 
to speak to Mr. Cavendish, and perhaps he 
had not time to perform that ceremony. 
He looked dark and cloudy, and constrained, 
and as if he forced himself to speak ; which, 
to be sure, under the circumstances, was 
not so very strange. 

“ I am very glad to see you,” the Doctor 
said, 44 though you were a day too late you 
know. Why didn’t you give us warning 
before we all went and committed our- 
selves ? If we had known that you were 
coming ” — 

44 Ah, that’s what old Brown said,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, with a slight shrug of his 
shoulders; which was imprudent, for the 
Major was not so old as the Doctor, and be- 
sides was a much less important man in 
Grange 'Lane. 

44 So you have been to see old Brown,” 
said Dr. Marjoribanks, in his dry way. 
44 He always was a great admirer of yours. 
I can’t wish you luck, you know, for if you 
win we lose ” — 

44 Oh, I don’t want you to wish me luck. 
I don’t suppose there can be much compari- 
son between my chance and that of a new 
man whom nobody ever heard of in my 
time,” said the candidate for Carlingford. 
44 1 thought you Scotchmen, Doctor, always 
liked to be on the winning side.” 

44 We’ve a way of making our side the 
winning side,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, grim- 
ly, for ho was touchy where his nationality 
was concerned. 44 Health all right, I 
hope ? ” he added, looking at Mr. Caven- 
dish with that critical medical glance which 
shows that a verbal response is quite un- 
necessary. This time there was in the look 
a pertain insinuation of doubt on the sub- 
ject, which was not pleasant. ‘‘You are 
getting stout, I see,” Dr. Marjoribanks add- 
ed — not laughing, but as if that too was 
poor Mr. Cavendish’s fault. 

44 Yes, I’m very well,” he answered, 
curtly ; but the truth was that he did not 
feel sure that he was quite well after he had 
seen the critical look in Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
eye. 

44 You young men always go too fast,” 
said the Doctor, with a strange little smile ; 
but the term at least was consolatory ; and 
after that Dr. Marjoribanks quite changed 
his tone. 44 Have you heard Woodburn 
talking of that great crash iu town ? ” he said 
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— “that India house, you know — I sup- 
pose it's quite true ? n 

M Quite true,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
promptly, and somehow he felt a pleasure 
m saying it. “ I got all the particulars to- 
day in one of my letters — and lots of 
private people involved, which is always 
the way with these old houses,” he added, 
with a mixture of curiosity and malice — 
“widows, and all sorts of superannuated 
folks” 

“It*8 a great pity,” said the Doctor : “ I 
knew old Linchfield once, the chief partner 

— I am very sorry to hear it's true ; ” and 
then the two shoox hands, and the brough- 
am drove on. As for Mr. Cavendish, he 
made up his mind at once that the Doctor 
was involved, and was not sorry, and felt 
that it was a sort of judicial recompense 
for his desertion of his friends. And he 
went home to tell his sister of it, who shared 
in his sentiments. And then it was not 
worth while going out any more that day 

— for tho electioneering agent, who knew 
all about it, was not coming till the last 
train. “I suppose I shall have to work 
when he is here,” Mr. Cavendish said. And 
in the mean time he threw himself into an 
easy -chair. Perhaps that was why he was 
getting so stout. 

And in the mean time the Doctor went 
on visiting his patients. When he came 
back to his brougham between his visits, 
and went bowling along in that comfortable 
way, along the familiar roads, there was a 
certain glumness upon his face. He was 
not a demonstrative man, but when he was 
alone you could tell by certain lines about 
the well-worn cordage of his countenance 
whether all was right with the Doctor ; and 
it was easy to see just at this moment that 
all was not right with him. But he did 
not say anything about it when he got home ; 
on the contrary, he was just at usual, and 
told his daughter all about his encounter 
with Mr. Cavendish. “ A roan at his time 
of life has no right to get fat — it’s a sort 
of thing I don’t like to see. And he’ll 
never be a ladies’ man no more, Lucilla,” 
said the Doctor, with a gleam of humour 
in his eye. 

“ He is exactly like George the Fourth, 
papa,” said Miss Maijoribanks ; and the 
Doctor laughed as he sat down to dinner. 
If he had anything on his mind he bore it 
like a hero, and gave no sign ; but then, as 
Mrs. John ^ry truly remarked, when a 
man does not disclose his annoyances they 
always tell more upon him in the end. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

There were a great many reasons why 
this should be a critical period in Mias Mar- 
ioribanks’s life. For one thing, it was the 
limit she had always proposed to herself for 
her term of young-ladyhood ; and naturally, 
as she outgrew the age for them, she felt 
disposed to put away childish things. To 
have the control of society in her hands 
was a great thing ; but still the mere means, 
without any end, was not worth Lucilla's 
while — and her Thursdays were almost a 
bore to her in her present stage of develop- 
ment. They occurred every week, to be 
sure, as usual ; but the machinery was all 
perfect, and went on by itself, and it was 
not in the nature of things that such alight 
adjunct of existence should satisfy LuctUa, 
as she opened out into the ripeness of her 
thirtieth year. It was this that made Mr. 
Ashburton so interesting to her, jyid his 
election a matter into which she entered so 
warmly, for she had come to an age at 
which she might have gone into Parliament 
herself had there been no disqualification 
of sex ; and when it was almost a necessity 
for her to make some use of her social in- 
fluence. Miss Maijoribanks had her own 
ideas in respect to charity, and never went 
upon ladies’ committees, nor took* any fur- 
ther share than what was proper and neces- 
sary in parish work; and when a woman 
has an active mind, and still does not care 
for parish work, it is a little hard for her to 
find a “ sphere.” And Lucilla, though she 
said nothing about a sphere, was still more 
or less in that condition of mind which has 
been so often and so fully described to the 
British public — when the ripe female intel- 
ligence, not having the natural resource of 
a nursery and a husband to manage, turns 
inwards, and begins to “make a protest” 
against the existing order of society, and to 
call the world to account for giving it no 
due occupation — and to consume itself. 
She was not the woman to make protests, 
nor to claim for herself the doubtful honours 
of a false position ; but she felt all the same 
that at her age she had outlived the occupa- 
tions that were sufficient for her youth. To 
be sure, there were stall the dinners to at- 
tend to, a branch of human affairs worthy of 
the weightiest consideration, and she had a 
house of her own, as much as if she had 
been half-a-dozen times married ; but still 
there are instincts which go even beyond 
dinners, and Lucilla had become conscious 
that her capabilities were greater than her 
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work. She was a Poitflr in Carlingford, 
and she knew it; but still there is little 
good in the existence of a Power unless it 
can be made use of for some worthy end. 

She was coming up Orange Lane rather 
late one evening, pondering upon these 
things — thinking within herself compas- 
sionately of poor Mr. Cavendish, a little in 
the same way as he had been thinking of 
her, but from the opposite point of view. 
For Lucilla could not but see the antithesis 
of their position, and how he was the foolish 
apprentice who had chosen his own way 
aud was' coming to a bad end, while she was 
the steady one about t<rride by in her Lord 
Mayor's coach. And Miss Marj oribanks was 
thinking at the same time of the other candi- 
date, whose canvass was going on so success- 
full v ; and that, after the election and all the 
excitement was over, she would feel a blank. 
There could be no doubt she would feel a 
blank — and Lucilla did not see how the 
blank was to be filled up as she looked into 
the future; for, as has been said, parish 
work was not much in her way, and for a 
woman who feels that she is a Power, there 
are so few other outlets. She was a little 
disheartened as she thought it all over. 
Gleams of possibility, it is true, crossed her 
mind, such as that of marrying the member 
for Carlingford, for instance, and thus begin- 
ning a new and more important career; 
but she was too experienced a woman not 
to be aware by this time, that possibilities 
which did not depend upon herself alone 
bad better not bb calculated upon. And 
there did occur to her, among other things, 
the idea of making a great Experiment 
which could be earned out only by a woman 
of genius — of marrying a poor man, and 
affording to Carlingford and England an 
example which might infinence unborn gen- 
erations. Such were the thoughts that 
were passing through her mind when, to 
her great surprise, she came up to her 
father, walking up Grange Lane over the 
dirty remains of the snow — for there was 
a great deal of snow that year. It was so 
strange a sight to see Dr. Marj oribanks walk- 
ing that at the first glance Lucilla was star- 
tled, and thought something was the mat- 
ter ; but, of course, it all arose from a per- 
fectly natural and explainable cause. 

“ 1 have been down to see Mrs. Chiley,” 
said the Doctor ; “ she has her rheumatism 
very bad again ; and the horse has been so 
long out that 1 thought I would walk home. 

I think the old lady is a little upset about 
Cavendish, Lucille. He was always a pet 
of hers.” 
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“ Dear Mrs. Chiley ! she is not very bad, 
I hope ? ” said Miss Marjoribanks. 

“ Oh no, she is not very bad,” said the 
Doctor, in a dreary tone. “ The poor old 
machine is just about breaking up, that is 
alL We can cobble it this once, but next 
time perhaps ” — 

“ Don't talk in such a disheartening way, 
papa,” said Lucilla. “ I am sure she is not 
so very old.” 

“ We’re all pretty old, for that matter,” 
said the Doctor ; “ we can't run on for ever, 
you know. If you had been a boy like 
that stupid fellow, Tom, you might have 
carried on my practice, Lucilla — and even 
extended it, 1 shouldn’t wonder,” Dr. Mar-, 
joribanks added, with a little grunt, as who 
should say that is the way of the world. 

“ But I am not a boy,” said Lucilla, mild- 
ly ; “ and even if I had been, you know, I 
might have chosen another profession. Tom 
never had any turn for medicine that I ever 
heard of” — 

“ I hope you know pretty well about all 
the turns he ever had witii that old — wo- 
man,” said the Doctor, pulling himself up 
sharply, “always at your ear. I suppose 
she never talks of anything else. But I 
hope you have too much sense lor that sort 
of thing, Lucilla. Tom will never be any- 
thing but a poor man if he were to live a 
hundred years.” 

“ Perhaps not, papa,” said Lucilla, with a 
little sigh. The Doctor knew nothin £ about 
the great social experiment which it had en- 
tered into Miss Marjoribanks ’s mind to 
make for the regeneration of her contempo- 
raries and the good of society, or possibly 
he might not have distinguished Tom by 
that particular title. Was it he, perhaps, 
who was destined to be the hero of a domes- 
tic drama embodying the best principles of 
that Moral Philosophy which Lucilla had 
studied with su«h success at Mount Pleas- 
ant ? She tVd not ask herself the question, 
for things had not as yet come to that 
point, but it gleamed upon her mind as by 
a side-light. 

“ I don’t know how you would get on if 
you were poor,” said the Doctor. “ I don’t 
think that would suit you. You would 
make somebody a capilal wife, I cau say 
that for you, Lucilla, thpt hail plenty of . 
money and a liberal disposition like your- 
self. But poverty is another sort of thing, 

I can tell you. Luckily your're old enough 
to have ^ot over all the love-in-a-cottage 
ideas — it you ever had them,” Dr. Mar- 
joribanks added. He was a worldly man 
himself, and he thought his daughter a 
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worldly woman ; and yet, though he 
thoroughly approved of it, he still de spised 
Lucilla a little for her prudence, which is a 
paradoxical state of mind not very unusual 
in the world. 

“ I don't think I ever had them,” said 
Lucilla — “not that kind of poverty. I 
know what a cottage means; it means a 
wretched man, always about the house with 
his feet in slippers, you know — what poor 
dear Mr. Cavendish would come to if he 
was poor ” — 

The Doctor laughed^ though he had not 
seemed up to this moment much disposed 
for laughing. “ So that is all your opinion 
■of Cavendish,” he said; “and I don’t think 
you are far wrong either ; and yet that was 
a young fellow that might have done bet- 
ter,” Dr. Maijoribanks said reflectively, 
perhaps not without a slight prick of con- 
science that he had forsaken an old friend. 

“Yes,” said Lucilla, with a certain so- 
lemnity — “ but you knotf , papa, if a man 
will not when he may ” — And she sighed, 
though the Doctor, who had not been think- 
ing of Mr. Cavendish’s prospects in that 
light, laughed once more ; but it was a 
sharp sort of sudden laugh without much 
heart in it. He had most likely other 
things of more importance in his mind. 

“Well, there have been a great many 
off and on since that time,” he said, smiling 
rather grimly. “ It is time you were think- 
ing about it seriously, Lucilla. I am not 
so sure about some things as I once was, 
and I’d rather like to see you well settled 
before — It’s a kind of prejudice a man 
has,” the Doctor said abruptly, which, what- 
ever he might mean by it, was a dismal sort 
of speech to make. 

“ Before what, papa ? ” asked Lucilla, 
with a little alarm. 

“ Tut — before long, to be sure,” he said, 
impatiently. “ Ashburton would not be at 
all amiss if he liked it and you liked it ; but 
it’s no use making any suggestions about 
those things. So long as you don’t marry a 
fool ” — Dr. Marjoribanks said, with energy. 
“ I know — that is, of course, I’ve seen what 
that is ; you can’t expect to get perfection, 
as you might have looked tor perhaps at 
twenty ; but I advise you to marry, Lucilla. 
I don’t thiuk you are cut out for a single 
woman, for my part.” 

-“I don’t see the good of single women,” 
said Lucilla, “ unless they are awfully rich ; 
and I don’t suppose I shall ever be awfully 
rich. But, papa, so long as I can be a com- 
fort to you” — 

“ Yes,” said the Doctor, with that tone 
which Lucilla could remember fifteen years 


I ago, when she mAe the same magnanimous 
! suggestion, “but I can’t, live for ever, you 
i know. It would be a pity to sacrifice yomv 
| self to me, and then perhaps next morning 
find that it was a useless sacrifice. It very 
often happens like that when self-devotion 
is carried too far. You’ve behaved very 
well, and shown a great deal of good sense, 
Lucilla — more than I gave you credit for * 
when you commenced — I may say that; 
and if there was to be any change, for in- 
stance ” — 

“ What change ? ” said Lucilla, not with- 
out some anxiety ; for it was an odd way of 
talking, to say the feast of it; but the Doc- 
tor had come to a pause, and did not seem 
disposed to resume. 

“ It is not so pleasant as I thought walk- 
ing over this snow,” he said. “ I can’t give 
that up, that I can see. And there’s more 
snow in the air if I’m any judge of the 
weather. There — go in — go in; don’t 
wait for me ; — ■ but mind you make haste 
and dress, for I want my dinner. I may 
have to go down to Mrs. Chiley again to- 
night.” ^ 

It was an odd way of talking, and it was 
odd to break off like this ; but then, to be 
sure, there was no occasion for any more 
conversation, since they had iust arrived at 
their own door. It made Lucilla uneasy 
for the moment, but while she was dressing 
she managed to explain it to herself, and to 
think, after all, it was only natural that her 
papa should have seen a little into the 
movement and commotion of her thoughts ; 
and then poor dear old Mrs. Chiley being 
so ill, who was one of his own set, so to 
speak. He was quite cheerful later in the 
evening, and enjoyed his dinner, and was 
even more civil than usual to Mrs. John. 
And though he did not come up to tea, he 
made his appearanoe afterwards with a flake 
of new-fallen snow still upon his rusty grey 
whiskers. He had gone to see his patient 
again, notwithstanding the silent storm out- 
side. And his countenance was a little 
overcast this time, no doubt by the late 
walk, and the serious state Mrs. Chiley was 
in, and his encounter with the snow. 

“ Oh yes, she is better,” he said. “ I 
knew she would do this time. People at 
our time of life don’t go off in that acciden- 
tal kind of a way. When a woman has 
been so long used to living, it takes her a 
time to get into the way of dying. She 
might be a long time thinking about it yet, 
if all goes well ” — 

“ Papa, don’t speak like that ! ” said Lu- 
cilla. “Dying! I can’t bear to think of 
snch a thing. She is not so very old.” \ 
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w Such things will happen whether you 
can bear to think of them or not/’ said the 
Doctor. I said you would go down and see 
her to-morrow. We’ve all held out a long 
time — the lot of us. I don’t like to think 
of the first gap myself, but somebody must 
make a beginning, you know.” 

“ The Chileyg were always older than 
you,” said Mrs. John. “ I remember in 
poor Mrs. Maijoribanks’s time ; — they were 
quite elderly then, and you were just be- 
ginning. When my Tom was a baby ” — 

“ We were always of the same set,” said 
the Doctor, interrupting her without hesi- 
tation. “Lucilla, they say Cavendish has 

f ot hold of the Rector. He has made be- 
eve to be penitent, you know. That is 
cleverer than anything you could have done. 
And if he can’t be won back again it will 
be serious, the Colonel says. You are to 
try if you can suggest anything. It seems,” 
said the Doctor, with mingled amusement 
and satire, and a kind of gratification, 
u that Ashburton has great confidence in 
you.” 6 

“ It must have been the agent,” said Lu- 
cilla. “ I don’t think any of the rest of 
them are equal to that I don’t see, if that 
is the case, how we are to win him back. 
If Mr. Ashburton had ever done anything 
very wicked, perhaps ” — 

44 You are safe to say he is not penitent 
anyhow,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, and he 
took his candle and went away with a smile.' 
But either Mr. Ashburton’s good opinion of 
Lucilla, or some other notion, had touched 
the Doctor. He was not a man who said 
much at any time, but when he bade her 
good-night, his hand drooped upon Lucilla’s 
shoulder, and he patted it softly, as he 
might have patted the head of a child. It 
was not much, but still it was a good deal 
from him. To feel the lingering touch of 
her father’s hand caressing her, even in so 
mild a way, was something quite surprising 
and strange to Miss Maijoribanks. She 
looked up at him almost with alarm, but he 
was just then turning away with his candle 
in his hand. And he seemed to have laid 
aside his gloom, and even smiled to himself 
as he went up-stairs. 44 If she had been the 
boy instead of that young ass,” he said to 
himself. He could not have explained why 
he was more than ordinarily hard just then 
upon the innocent, far-distant Tom, who 
was unlucky, it is true, but not exactly an 
ass, after all But somehow it struck the 
Doctor more than ever how great a loss it 
was to society and to herself that Lucilla 
was not 44 the boy.” She could have contin- 
ued, and perhaps extended, the practice, 


whereas just now it was quite possible that 
she might drop down into worsted- work and 
tea-parties like any other single woman — 
while Tom, who had carried off the family 
honours, and was 44 the boy ” in this limited 
and unfruitful generation, was never likely 
to do anything to speak qf, and would be a 
poor man if he were to live for a hundred 
years. Perhaps there was something else 
behind that made the Doctor’s brow con- 
tract a little as he crossed the threshold of 
his chamber, into which, no more than into 
the* recesses of his heart, no one ever pen- 
etrated ; but it was the lighter idea of that 
comparison, which had no actual pain in it, 
but only a kind of humorous discontent, 
which was the last articulate thought in his 
mind as he went to his room and closed his 
door with a little sharpness as he always 
did, upon the outside world. 

Aunt Jemima, for her part, lingered a lit- 
tle with Lucilla down-stairs. “ My dear, I 
don’t think my brother-in-law looks well to- 
night I don’t think Carlingford is so 
healthy as it is said to be. If I were you, 
Lucilla, I would try and get your papa to 
take something,” said Mrs. John, with anx- 
iety, “ before he goes to bed.” 

44 Dear aunt Jemima, he never takes any- 
thing. You forget he is a doctor,” said Miss 
Maijoribanks. “It always puts him out 
when he has to go out in the evening ; and 
he is sad about Mrs. Chiley, though he 
would not say so.” But nevertheless Lu- 
cilla knocked at his door when she went up- 
stairs. And the Doctor, though he did not 
open, growled within with a voice which 
reassured his dutiful daughter. “ What 
should I want, do you think, but to be left 
quiet ? ” the Doctor said. And even Mrs. 
John, who had waited at his door, with her 
candle in her hand, to hear the result, shrank 
within at the sound and was seen no more. 
And Miss Maijoribanks, too, went to her 
rest, with more than one subject of thought 
which kept her awake. In the first place, 
the Rector was popular in his way, and if 
he chose to call all his forces to rally round 
a penitent, there was no saying what might 
come of it ; and then Lucilla could not help 
going back in the most illogical manner to 
her father’s caress, and wondering what 
was the meaning of it Meantime the snow 
fell heavily outside, and wrapped every- 
thing in a soft and secret whiteness. And 
amid the whiteness and darkness, the lamp 
burned steadily outside at the garden-gate, 
which pointed out the Doctor’s door amid 
all the closed houses and dark garden-walls 
in Grange Lane — a kind of visible succour 
and help always at hand for those who were 
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suffering. And- though Dr. Maijori banks 
was not like a young man making a practice, 
but had perfect command of Carlingford, 
and was one of the richest men in it, it was 
well known in the town that the very poor- 
est, if in extremity, in the depths of the 
wildest night that eyer blew, would not seek 
help there in rain. The bell that had 
roused him when he was young, still hung 
near him in the silence of his closed-up 
house when he was old, and still could make 
him spring up, all self-possessed and ready, 
when the enemy death had to be fought 
with. But that night the snow cushioned 
the wire outside, and even made white cor- 
nices and columns about the steady lamp, 
and the Doctor slept within, and no one dis- 
turbed him ; for except Mrs. Chiley and a 
few chronic patients, there was nothing par- 
ticularly amiss in Carlingford, and then it 
was Dr. Rider whom aU the new people 
went to, the people who lived in the innumer- 
able new houses at the other end of Carling- 
ford, and had no hallowing tradition of the 
superior authority of Grange Lane. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

The talk of this evening might not have 
been considered of any importance to speak 
of, but for the extraordinary and most un- 
looked-for event which startled all Carling- 
ford next morning. Nobody could believe 
that it was true. Dr. Marjoribanks’s pa- 
tients watied for him, and declared to their 
nurses that it was all a made up-story, and 
that he would come and prove that he 
was not dead. How could he be dead ? He 
had been' as well as he ever was that last 
evening. He had gone down Grange Lane 
in the snow, to see the poor old lady who 
was now sobbing in her bed, and saying it 
was all a mistake, and that it was she who 
ought to have died. But all those protesta- 
tions were of no avail against the cold and 
stony fact which had frightened Thomas 
out of his senses, when he went to call the 
Doctor. He had died in the night without 
calling or disturbing anybody. He must 
have felt faint, it seemed, for he had got up 
and taken a little brandy, the remains of 
which still stood on the table by his bedside ; 
but that was all that anybody could tell 
about it. They brought Dr. Rider, of 
course ; but all that he could do was to ex- 
amine the strong, still frame, old, and yet 
not old enough to be weakly, or to explain 
such sudden extinction, which had ceased 
its human functions. And then the news 
swept over Carlingford like a breath of j 


wind, though there was no wind even on 
that silent snowy day to carry the matter. 
Dr. Marjoribanks was dead. It put the 
election out of people's heads, and even 
their own affairs for the time being ; for 
had he not known all about the greater part 
of them — seen them come into the world 
and kept them in it — and put himself al- 
ways in the breach when the pale Death 
approached that way ? He had never made 
very much boast of his friendliness or been 
large in sympathetic expressions, but yet 
he had never flinched at any time, or desert- 
ed his patients for any consideration. Car- 
lingford was sorry, profoundly sorry, with 
that true sorrow which is not so much for 
the person mourned as for the mourner's 
self, who feels a sense of something lost. 
The people said to themselves, Whom could 
they ever find who would know their con- 
stitution so well, and who was to take care of 
So-and-so if he had another attack?* To 
be sure Dr. Rider was at hand, who felt a 
little agitated about it, and was conscious 
of the wonderful opening, and was very 
ready to answer , 44 1 am here ; ” but a young 
doctor is different from an old one, and a 
living man all in commonplace health and 
comfort is not to be’ compared with a dead 
one, on the morning at least of his sadden 
ending. Thank heaven, when a life is end- 
ed there is always that hour or two remain- 
ipg to set straight the defective balances, 
and do a hasty late justice to the dead, be- 
fore the wave sweeps on over him and 
washes out the traces of his steps, and lets 
in the common crowd to make their thor- 
oughfare over the grave. 

44 It cannot be the Doctor,” Mrs. Chfley 
said, sobbing in her bed, 44 or else it has 
been in mistake for me. He was always a 
healthy man and never had anything the 
matter with him — and a great deal young- 
er than we are, you know. If anything has 
happened to him it must have been in mis- 
take lor 1116,’' said the poor old lady, and she 
was so hysterical that they had to send for 
Dr. Rider, and she was thus the first to 
begin to build the new world on the founda- 
tions of the old, little as she meant it. But 
for the moment everything was paralysed 
in Grange Lane, and canvassing came to a 
standstill, and nothing was discussed but 
Dr. Marjoribanks — how he was dead, 
though nobody could or would believe 
it ; and how Lucilla would be left, and who 
her trustees were, and how the place could 
ever get used to the want of him, or would 
ever look like itselt again without his fami- 
liar presence. It was by way of relieving 
their minds from the horror of the idea, 
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that the good people rushed into consults be feeling, and cry out, like* all the rest of 
tions what Lucilla vould do. it took their the world, that it could not be true. But) 
minds a little off the ghastly imagination of to be sure, that was a state of feeling that 
that dark room with the snow on the win- could not last long. There are even r s for 
dow, and the late moonlight trying to get which something higher than accident must 
into the darkness, and the white ngid face be held accountable, were one ever so ready 
inside, as he was said to have been found, to take the harden of affairs on one’s own 
It could not but make a terrible change to shoulders ; and Lucilla knew, when she 
her — indeed, through her it could not bat came to herself, that if she had watched 
ma^e a great change to everybody. The ever so long or so closely, that could have 
Doctor’s house would, of course, be shut had no etiect upon the matter. After a 
up, which had been the most hospitable while the bewildering sense of her own 
house in Carlingford, and things would changed position began to come upon her, 
drop into the unsatisfactory state they used and roused her up into that feverish and 
to be in before Miss Marjori banka’s time, unnatural activity of thought which, in 
and there would no longer be anybody to some minds, is the inevitable reaction after 
organize society. Such were the ideas the the unaccustomed curb and shock of grief, 
ladies of Grange Lane relapsed into by When she had got used to that dreadful 
way of delivering themselves from the pain certainty about her father, and had sudden- 
of their first realization of what had nap- ly come with a leap to the knowledge that 

g med. it would make a great change, she was not to blame, and could not help it, 
ven tbe election and its anticipated joys and that though he was gone, she remained, 
coukl not but change character in some re- it is no censure upon Lucilla to say that her 
spects at least, and there would be nobody head became immediately full of a horror 
to make the best of them ; and then the and confusiou of thoughts, an involuntary 
question was, What would Lucilla do? stir and bustle of plans and projects, which 
Would she have strength to “ make an ef- she did all she could to put down, but which 
fort,” as some people suggested ; or would would return and overwhelm her whether 
she feel not only her grief, but her down- she chose it or not She could not help 
fall, and that she was now only a single asking herself what her new position whs, 
woman, and sink into a private life, as some thinking it over, so strangely nee and new 
others were inclined to believe. and unlimited as it seemed And it must be 

inside the house, naturally, the state of recollected that Miss Marioribanks was a 
afiairs was sad enough. Lucilla, nofcwith- woman of very active mind and great en- 
standing the many other things she had had ergies, too old to take up a girl’s fancy that 
to occupy her mind, was fond of her lather, all was over because she had encountered a 
and the shock overwhelmed her for the natural grief on her passage, and too young 
moment Though she was not the kind of not to see a long future still before her. 
woman to torture herself with thinking of She kept her room, as was to be expected, 
things that she might have done, still at the and saw nobody, and only moved the house- 
first moment the idea that Bhe ought not to hold and superintended the arrangements in 
have leit mm alone — that she should have a muffled way through Thomas, who was an 
sat up and watched or taken some extraor- old servant, and knew <c the ways ” of the 
din ary unusual precaution — was not to house; but notwithstanding her seclusion 
be driven away from her mind. The reign and her honest sorrow, and her perfect ob- 
of reason was eclipsed in her as it often is servance of all the ordinary restraints of 
in such an emergency. She said it was her the moment, it would be wrong to omit all 
fault in the first horror. “When 1 saw how mention of this feverish bustle of thinking 
he was looking, and how he was talking, I which came into Luc ilia's mind in her soli- 
sbouid never have leit him," said Lucula, tude. Of all that she had to bear, it was 
which indeed was a very natural thing to the thing that vexed and irritated and dis- 
may, but would have been an utterly impos- tressed her the most — as if, she said to her- 
sible one to carry out, as she daw when she self indignantly, she ought to have been 
came to think of it. But she could not able to thing of anything! And the 
think oft* it just then. She did not think at chances are that Lucilla, for sheer duty’s 
all that first long snowy, troubled day, but sake, would have said, if anybody had 
went about the house, on the bedroom floor, asked, that of course she had not thought 
wringing her hands like a creature distract- of anything as yet ; without being aware 
ed. 44 If 1 had only sat up,** she said ; and that the mere shock, and horror, and pro- 
then she would recall the touch of his hand found commotion had a great deal more to 
on her shoulder, which she seemed still to do than anything else in producing thzu. 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXIL 1485. 
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flattering crowd of busy, vexatious specula- knew of it, the pain of tbe accusation was 
tions which had come, without any will of acute and bitter. But how could Miss Mar- 
hers, into her heart jori banks help it ? — die mind travels so 

It looked a dreadful change in one war much quicker than anything else, and so far, 
as she looked at it without wishing to look and makes its expeditions in such subtle, 
at it in the solitude of her own room, where stealthy ways. She might begin by think- 
the blinds were all down, and the snow ing of her dear papa, and yet before she 
sometimes came with a little thump against could dry her eyes might be off in the 
the window, and where it was so dark that midst of one of these bewildering gpecula- 
it was a comfort when night came, and the tions. For ererything was certain now so 
lamp could be lighted. So far as Carling- far as he was concerned ; and everything 
ford was concerned, it would be almost as was so uncertain, and full of such unknown 
bad for Miss Marjori banks as if she were issues for herself. Thus the dark days be- 
her father's widow instead of his daughter, fore the funeral passed by — and everybody 
To keep op a position of social importance was very kind. Dr. Maijoribanks was one 
in a single woman's house, unless as she had of the props of the place, and all Carlingford 
herself lightly said so short a time since, bestirred itself to ao him the final honours ; 
she were awfully rich, would be next to im- and all her friends conspired how to save 
possible. All that gave importance to the Lucilla from all possible trouble, and help 
centre of society — the hospitable table, the her over the trial ; and to see how much he 
open house — had come to an end with the was respected was tbe greatest of all possi- 
Doctor. Things could no more be as they ble comforts to her, as she said, 
had once been, in that respect at least Thus it was that among the changes that 
She might stay in the house, and keep up to everybody looked for, there occurred all at 
the furthest extent possible to her its old once this change which was entirely unex- 
traditions ; but even to the utmost limit to pected, and put everything else out of 
which Lucilla could think it right to go it mind for the moment. For to tell the 
could never be the same. This conscious- truth, Dr Maijoribanks was one of the men 
ne 98 kept gleaming upon her as she sat in the who, according to external appearance, need 
dull daylight, behind the closed blinds, with never have died. There was nothing about 
articles of mourning piled about everywhere, him that wanted to be set right, no sort of 
and the grey dimness getting into her very loss, or failure, or misunderstanding, so far 
eyes, and her mind distressed by the con- as anybody could see. An existence in 
sciousness that she ought to have been un- which he could have his friends’ to dinner 
able to think ; and the sadness of the pros- every week, and a good house, and good wine, 
pect altogether was enough to stir up a re- and a very good table, find nothing particular 
action, in spite of herself, in Miss Marjori- to put him out of his way, seemed in fact 
lianks’s mind. the very ideal of the best life for the Doo- 

And on the other side she would no doubt tor. There was nothing in him that seemed 
be very well off, and could go wherever she to demand anything better, and it wae con- 
liked, and had no limit, except what was fating to try to fellow him into that which, 
right and proper and becoming, to what she no doubt, must be in all its fundamentals a 
ought please to do. She might go abroad very different kind of world. He was a just 
if she liked, which perhaps is the first idea man and a good man in his yray, and had been 
of the modern English mind when anything kind to many people in his lifetime — but 
happens to it, and settle wherever she still he did not seem to have that need of 
pleased, and arrange her mode of existence another rectifying completer existence which 
as seemed good in her own eyes. She most men have. There seemed no reason 
would be an heiress in a moderate way, and why he should die— a man who was so well 
aunt Jemima was by this time absolutely at contented with this lower region in which 
her disposal, and could be taken anywhere ; many of us fere badly, and where so few of 
and at Lucilla’s age it was quite impossible us are contented. This was a fact which 
to predict what might not happen to a exercised a very confusing influence, even 
woman in such a position. When these when they themselves were qot aware of it, 
fairer possibilities gleamed into Lncilla’s on many people's minds. It was hard to think 
mind, it would be difficult to describe the of him under any other circumstances, or 
anger and self-disgust with which she re- identify him with angels and spirits — which 

E reached herself — for perhaps it was the feeling on the whole made the regret for 
rst time that she had consciously failed in him a more poignant sort of regret 
maintaining a state of mind becoming the And they buried him with the greatest 
occasion ; and though nobody but herself signs of respect People from twenty miles 
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off sent their carriages, and all the George 
Street people shut their shops, and there 
was very little business done all day. Mr. 
Cavendish and Mr. Ashburton walked side 
by side at the funeral, which was an affect- 
ing sight to see ; and if anything more 
could have been done tp show their respect 
which was not done, the corporation of Car* 
lingford would have been sorry for it. And 
the snow still lay deep in all the corners, 
though it had been trampled down all about 
the Doctor’s house, where the lamp was not 
lighted now of nights; for what was the 
use of lighting the lamp, which was a kind 
of lighthouse in its way, and meant to 
point out succour and safety for the neigh- 
bours, when the physician himself was lying 
beyond all hope of succour or aid ? Ana 
all the Grange Lane people retired in a 
sympathetic, awe-stricken way, and decided, 
or at least the ladies did, to see Lucilla 
next day, if she was able to see them, and 
to find oat whether she was going to make 
an effort, or what she meant to do. And 
Mrs. Chiley was so much better that she 
was able to be up a little in the evening, 
though she scarcely could forgive herself, 
and still could not help thinking that it was 
she who had really been sent for, and that 
the Doctor had been taken in mistake. 
And as for Lucilla, she sat in her room and 
cried, and thought of her father’s hand upon 
her shoulder — that last unusual caress which 
was more touching to think of than a world 
of words. He had been food of her and 
proud of her, and at the last moment he 
had showed it. And by times she seemed 
to feel again that lingering touch, and cried 
as if her heart would break : and yet, for 
all that, she could not keep her thoughts 
steady, nor prevent them from wandering 
to all kinds of profane out-of-door matters, 
and to considerations of the future, und es- 
timates of her own position. It wounded 
her sadly to feel herself in such an inappro- 
priate state of mind, but she could not help 
it ; and then the want of natural light and 
air oppressed her sorely, and she longed for 
the evening, which felt a little more natural, 
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and thought that at last she might have a 
long talk with aunt Jemima, who was a 
kina of refuge in her present loneliness, and 
gave her a means ot escape at the same 
time from all this bustle and commotion of 
unbecoming thoughts. 

This was enough surely for any one to 
have to encounter at one time; but that 
very night another rumour began to mur- 
mur through Carlingford — a rumour more 
bewildering, more incredible still, than that 
of the Doctor’s death, which the town had 
been obliged to confirm and acknowledge, 
and put its seal to. When the thing was 
first mentioned, everybody fwho could find 
it in their heart to laugh) laughed loud in 
the face of the first narrator with mingled 
scepticism and indignation. They asked 
him what he meant by Tt, and ridiculed and 
scoffed at him to his lace. “ Lucilla will be 
the richest woman in Grange Lane,” people 
said ; “everybody in Carlingford knows that.” 
JBut after this statement had been made, the 
town began to listen. It was obliged to lis- 
ten, for other witnesses came in to confirm 
the story. It never might have been found 
out while the Doctor lived, for he had a 
great practice, and made a great deal of 
money ; but now that he was dead, nothing 
could be hid. He was dead, and he had 
made an elaborate will, which was all as 
just and righteous as a will could be ; but 
after the will was read, it was found out 
that everything named in it had disappeared 
like a bubble. Instead of being the richest. 
Dr. Marioribanks was one of the poorest 
men in Oarhngibrd, when he shut his door 
behind him on that snowy night. It was a 
revelation which took the town perfectly by 
Btorm, and startled everybody out of their 
senses. Lucilla’s plans, which she thought 
so wicked, went out all of a sudden, in a 
certain dull amaze and dismay, to which no 
words could give any expression. Such 
was the secona inconceivable reverse of for- 
tune which happened to Miss Maijoi^banks, 
more unexpected, more incomprehensible 
still than the other, in the very midst of her 
most important activities and hopes. 


Thr County Chop fob Chignons. — 
Chignons 1 Chignons ! Chignons 1 For Sale, 
by Order of Government, several cwt. of Hair 
cut from the Heads of Female Convicts in 
conformity with the Regulations established in 
Her Majesty’s Gaols throughout the United 
Kingdom. In Lots, of every description of col- 
our. The attention of Pebruquiers, Perfu- 
mers and others is invited to this opportunity 
of securing an adequate Supply of Material for 


the manufacture of Chignons of eveiy Shade 
and Hue. A Liberal Allowance will be made 
to Purchasers on taking a Quantity. — N. B. 
The whole of the Hair representing the ave- 
rage County Crop of the United Kingdom 
has been carefully subjected to a Disinfecting 
Process and exposed to a temperature of 212* 
Fahrenheit. 

H. Waddington. 

Whitehall Jan. 1 , 1866 . Punch. 
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STUART MILL ON MIND AND MATTER. 


From Blackwood’s Magarfnc. 
8TUABT MILL ON MIND AND MATTER.* 

▲ NSW BONO. 

Air — u Roy's Wife of Aldmdlock,” 

Stuart Mitt, on Mind and Matter , 

All our old Beliefs would scatter : 

Stuart Mill exerts his skill 
To make an end of Mind and Matter, 

The self-flame tale I’ve surely heard, 

Employed before, our faith to batter : 

Has David Hume again appeared, 

To run a-mnck at Mind and Matter ? 

David Hume could Mind and Matter 
Ruthlessly assault and hatter : 

Those fwho Hume would now exhume 
Must mean to end both Mind and Matter, 

Now Mind, now Matter, to destroy, 

Was oft proposed, at least the latter : 

But David was the daring boy 
Who fairly floored both Mind and Blatter. 

David Hume , both Mind and Matter , 

While he lived , would boldly batter : 

Hume to Mill bequeathed bv Will 
His favourite feud with Mina and Matter, 

Men think they see the Things that be ; 

But Truth is coy, we can't get at her; 

For what we spy is all my eye. 

And isn't really Blind or Matter. 

Hume and Mill on Mind and Matter 
Sweat that others merely smatter: 

Sense reveals that Something feels, 

But tells no tale of Mind or Matter, 

Against a stone you strike your toe ; 

You feel 'tie sore, it makes a clatter : 

But what you feel is all you know 
Of toe, or stone, or Mind, or Matter. 

MiU end Hume of Mind and Matter 
Wouldn't leave a rag or tatter : 

What although we feel the How f 
That doesn't show there? s Mind or Matter. 

* u Matter, then, may be defined a Permanent 
Possibility of Sensation.” — MiWs Examination of 
Hamilton , p. 108. J 

“The belief I entertain that my mind exists, 
when it is not feeling, nor thinking, nor oonscious 
of its own existence, resolves itself Sato the belief of 
a Permanent Possibility of these states.” “The 
Permanent Possibility of feeling, whidh forms my 
notion of myself ” — Ibid,, pp.205, 206. . W 


We meet and mix with other men ; 

With women, too, who sweetly chatter : 

But mayn't we here be dupod again, . 

And take our thoughts tor Mind and Bl a t ter 1 

Sights and sounds like Mind and Matter , 
Fairy forms that seem to chatter , 

May be gleams in Fancy's dreams 
Of Men and Women , Mind and Matter, 

Successive feelings on us seize 
(As thick as falling hail-stones patter), 

The Chance of some return of these. 

Is all we mean by Mind or Blatter. 

Those who talk of Mind and Matter 
Just a senseless jargon patter : 

What are We, or you , orhef — 
Dissolving views, not Mind or Matter, 


We're but a train of visions vain, 

Of thoughts that cheat, and hopes that flat- 
ter: 

This hour's our own, the past is flown ; 

The re6t unknown, like Blind and Matter. 

Then farewell to MM and Matter ; 

To the winds at once toe scatter 
Time and Place , and Form and Space 
And You and Me, and MM and Matter , 

We banish hence Reid's Common Sense ; 

We laugh at Dugald Stewart's blatter; 

Sir William, too, and Mansel's crew. 

We've done for Yon, and Mind and Blatter. 

Speak no more of MM and Matter: 

Mill with mud may else bespatter 
All wur schools of silly fools , 

That dart believe in Mtnd or Matter, 

But had I skill, like Stuart Mill, 

His own position I could shatter : 

The weight of Mill, I count as Nil — 

If Mill has neither Blind nor Matter. 

Mill, when minus MM and Matter , 
Though he make a kind of clatter. 

Must himself just mount the Shelf, 

And there be load with MM and Matter . 

I'd push my logic further still 
(Though this may have the look of satire) : 
I'd prove there's no such man as Mill, — 

If Mill disproves both Mind and Matter. 

If there? 8 neither MM nor Matter, 

Mid's exis^cejM^ we shatter : 
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dfcom the Saturday Berlew. 

THE TIMES m AMERICAN TRADE. 

* A singular controversy has lately arisen 
between the Times and some of its commer- 
cial correspondents, which is not the less 
important though it may be impossible to 
arrive at a certain conclusion. The Times 
insists that the trade with the United States is 
absorbing English capital to an extent which 
threatens soon to lead to a pressure, and pos- 
sibly to a genuine crisis, such as has not been 
witnessed for nearly ten years. The Amer- 
ican merchants, on the other hand, show, 
or attempt to show, that the balance of our 
exports to their country over the imports 
during the last few months is extremely 
small ; that the trade, though rapidly aug- 
mented, is thoroughly sound; and that 
there never was less occasion for commer- 
cial alarm. After the most careful conside- 
ration of the returns which relate to the 
commerce of the country, it is by no means 
easy to ascertain the exact truth as to the 
figures in dispute. It is undoubtedly true, 
as the Times maintains, that there has re- 
cently been a great expansion of the ex- 
port trade to the American ports. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that the arri- 
vals of cotton have been largely in excess 
of the import of former years, and that to 
some considerable extent the remaining bal- 
ance has been made good by the importa- 
tion of American securities. Without en- 
tering into the fruitless controversy as to 
the precise amount of the -debt which is 
running up against America, we may as- 
sume that it is not very far from being rep- 
resented by the amount of imported bonds. 
Though the great impulse to this trade be- 
gan two or three months ago, there is no 
low of bullion either way between the two 
countries, nor any very distinct trace of an 
uivalent operation through the channel 
any third country. Whatever America 
may owe us is clearly a debt of which pay- 
ment is not at present very urgently de- 
manded ; and though, in part, this may be 
due to the fact that credits are unexpired, 
it is probably attributable in much greater 
measure to the considerable, amount of Fed- 
eral bonds and other American securities 
which has been purchased in England since 
the establishment of peace. This, of course, 
has only the effect of changing the form, 
without diminishing the amount, of national 
indebtedness ; but it must not be forgotten 
that, if a tendency now exists to invest in 
Transatlantic securities, it may work for 
some time before it supplies us with as large 
a total as was always held in England be- 


fore the civil war. Moreover, the excess of 
exports over imports is not yet supposed by 
the most gloomy prophets to exceed seven 
or eight millions ; and it is a fair observa- 
tion that, while the City prophet of the 
Times sees no cause for alarm in a foreign 
loan recently announced for about the same 
amount, he need scarcely be frightened out 
of his senses by trading operations on a 
corresponding scale. It is noticeable that 
foreign loans, which may be rational invest- 
ments for surplus capital, have a far more 
serious infl uence ou our Money-market than 
the application of an equal sum of money 
to domestic enterprise or foreign trade ; and 
yet it always happens that the Times , which 
watches with so much jealousy — -and, we 
may add, with so much reason — the pro- 
gress of joint-stock speculation and export 
trade, has never a word to say against the 
wildest proposals for putting British capital 
into the hands of foreign Governments 
whose solvency is measured by promised 
rates of interest of the most extravagant 
kind. It is probably this one-sided view of 
the transactions of the Exchange that has 
produced much of the unbelief with which 
the warnings of the Times City articles 
have been recently received. They are 
palpably over-strained in attributing the 
most tremendous possible consequences to 
the absorption of what cannot be considered 
a very vast amount of capital ; and many 
traders who know that the American trade 
is going on very smoothly, and to all ap^ 
pearance very profitably, at present, have 
jumped to the opposite conclusion, that 
there is nothing in the present state of 
commerce to call for any special degree of 
watchfulness. It may turn out that in this 
theory they are wandering further on one 
side of the truth than the Times has done 
on the other, and certainly excessive confi- 
dence is a more dangerous temper than ex- 
cessive caution. 

The fact seems to be that the really im- 
portant point has been lost sight of, or at 
any rate kept in the back-ground, by both 
parties to the discussion. They have wast- 
ed their ingenuity and their power of asser- 
tion in the endeavour to determine the pre- 
cise amount of the adverse balance, when 
the real danger is not at all that a moder- 
ate temporary outlay of this kind will prove 
more than English capital is able to provide 
for. At the most, if we assume American 
trade to be thoroughly sound, there is only 
an investment of a few millions in safe 
hands, and it will need something more 
than this to derange the whole course of 
Emglish commerce. But, in the midst of 
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all the wrangling about a secondary point, 
the real question of which the importance 
cannot be exaggerated is wholly overlooked. 
What the ultimate issue of the present ac- 
tivity of commerce mav be depends mainly 
on the position in which our American debt- 
ors mar find themselves before the rear is 
over. If no part of the foreign and inter- 
nal activity of American traders is due to 
the enormous expansion of their currency ; 
if they have emerged from the war with a 
solid basis of capital capable of supporting 
a traffic twice as large as that which exist- 
ed before the first shot was fired ; if the ex- 
haustion of the South and the feverish spec- 
ulation of the North involve no elements of 
weakness ; if there is no risk that trade may 
collapse as soon as the attempt shall be 
made to bring back the currency to par ; 
if, in short Mr. M’Culloch is entirely 
wrong in warning his countrymen against 
the existing tendency to inflation ; then we 
may rest assured that nothing will shake 
the foundations of American commerce, 
and that the profits on our exports will 
well repay us for locking up a little of the 
aggregate national capital tor a short time 
in American ventures. We do not observe, 
however, that any of the vindicators of 
American merchants put the case as high 
as this. All they do s ay is, that at present 
remittances come as satisfactorily and rapid- 
ly as could be desired ; that the profits on all 
sides have been large ; that, in spite of the 
duties, the American people have found the 
money to purchase and consume unheard-of 
quantities of European goods; and that no 
indication of immediate finam iul weakness 
is discernible. All this may be perfectly 
true, and yet an American cris's may be 
brewing all the more rapidly for the pre- 
sent appearance of universal prosperity. 
And the great danger for England is the 
probability, approaching to Certainty, that 
we shall become so extensively and so inti- 
mately engaged on American account as to 
preclude all hope of localising any commer- 
cial disturbance, and sustaining our own fi- 
nancial position in spite of any disasters 
that may occur elsewhere. The very fact 
that, with a circulation enormously beyond 
anything which has ever existed before, the 
premium on gold has stood, ever since the 
peace, at no more than 50 per cent, is the 
reverse of encouraging. An excessive cur- 
rency can only be absorbed in this wav by 
an excessive trade, and reaction follows as 
inevitably upon excess in this as in other 


matters. The stabilityttrf American mar- 
kets would be much bmer secured if gold 
bore a premium more in proportion to the 
actual amount of superfluous notes ; and it 
is impossible to contemplate the restrictive 
operations which Mr. M’Culloch is, prop- 
erly enough, bent upon, without grave 
doubts whether American trade will come 
safely through the ordeal. The trial can- 
not be avoided by any policy, and there is 
much sense in the determination of the 
Finance Minister to grapple with the risk at 
once, instead of waiting for a time when 
the commerce of his country may be still 
more inflated, and allowing the evils which 
follow in the train of a mock-prosperity to 
be aggravated, as they must be, by every 
day’s delay. 

If it were only certain that we should es- 
cape the consequences of any monetary 
disturbance in America, the course of affairs 
there might be watched with the placid in- 
terest with which we ordinarily contemplate 
the struggles and disasters of our friends ; 
bat there has been no example of a gene- 
ral commercial crisis in the United States 
which has not been severely felt also in the 
English markets. It is in the possible con- 
sequences of such a calamity tnat the only 
senousj danger need be feared from the ex- 
pansion of our trade with the United 
States ; and, however much the Times may 
have erred in supposing that England was 
unable to bear the weight of a prosperous 
trade on the scale recently carried on, it 
would be a much more fatal error on the 
part of our merchants if they should assume 
that, after all she has gone through, and 
with all the difficulties yet to be mastered, 
America is not now in a very critical finan- 
cial position. It is clearly not well for this 
country to stimulate the alreadv unprece- 
dented activity of American importers, or 
to cast in its lot too completely with a 
neighbour so peculiarly situated : and, with 
the fullest admission of the completeness of 
the answers to some of the reasonings of 
the Times , it must be owned that the con- 
clusion was not very erroneous. If not pre- 
cisely for the reason assigned, still as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is, just now the most prudent 
course to keep transactions with America 
within moderate bounds ; and the Time* 
may well be thanked for giving a wholesome 
warning, even by those who utterly d»i»pnt 
from its somewhat extravagant picture of 
the present condition of our American 
trade. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF IDEAS. 


From the Spectator, Jan. 0. 

THE TRIUMPH OF IDEAS. 

There is strength then, in ideas after 
all Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
world did an idea gain so rapid, complete, 
and visible a triumph as that whicn was 
consummated at Washington on the 19th 
December. One of the many depressing 
signs around us which observers watch with 
alarm, is the apparent decay, or rather 
temporary paralysis, of the faith in ideas. 
In the new search for intellectual realism 
people doubt audibly — witness the Pall 
Mall Gazette of Thursday, on the French 
Press — whether thought is stronger than 
armies, whether an idea has, simply because 
it is great, the power of making itself ef- 
fective. They do not despise thought, they 
do not many of them deny that it would be 
well if it were stronger than bayonets, 
but they question its effectiveness, its power 
to cloth itself in flesh and bones, and do 
great things in the world. Freedom is 
better than tyranny ; but, after all, French 
freedom has battled for a hundred years 
only to be suppressed by the peasants of 
France. Pauperism is an evil ; but, after 
all, the ideas of the social thinkers of Europe 
have not perceptibly diminished pauperism. 
Ignorance is bad ; but, after all, crime varies 
in the ratio of population, and not in that of 
education and enlightenment Is it worth 
while to fight for a great idea, and with vast 
pain and expenditure of energy and self-sacri- 
fice to accelerate its diffusion one little hair- 
breadth, when, after all, it may never grow 
strong enough to affect the welfare of man- 
kin l ? Ideas must grow, and for growth | 
there must be soil, and there is a9 yet no such 
thing, but only sand. Enthusiasts waste 
their lives in preaching co-operation, and 
co-operation is good ; but to be effective, it 
needs a lower class aware that self-sacrifice 
is essential to its success — and there is no 
such class. Why strive and toil, and, it may 
be perish, to advance a principle which 
after all may never be more than abstract ? 
Is it not better, or even nobler, says the 
modern Archimedes, to become wise one’s- 
self, but never apply wisdom, to study the 
lever, but never build a catapult, to play 
the part of the intellectual Sadducee, seeing 
the wrong and the right and commenting 
thereon, but otherwise well content to know 
that sugar is sweet, and that one has sugar ? 
Or better still, to do all that, and also what j 
little good comes to hand easily, and 
leave principles to take of themselves; 

C unish the beadle who starves the pauper, 
ut level no stroke at pauperism ? Now, as 


ever, ideas seem “ to the wise,” that is to 
those who want results, a “ stumbling-block,” 
and “ to the Greeks,” that is to Saturday 
Reviewers , who want everything to conduct 
itself in a highly cultured way, mere 
w foolishness.” 

The advocates of this “philosophy of 
common sense” which after all is only 
utilitarianism degraded from a creed into 
an opinion, always seem to us to omit one 
great datum from their calculation. Souls 
always accrete themselves bodies of some 
kind, though not necessarily the fittest 
bodies. Great ideas do not always triumph 
only by percolation ; if they did, enthusiasts 
might well despair, for no generation would 
ever witness the realization of its own 
greatest thoughts. The labour of sending a 
new thought requiring the assent of millions 
before it can be effective through those 
millions of hostile and unreceptive minds 
would daunt the imagination of the thinkers 
of to-day, as it did those of the same class 
in the century before Christ, and again 
during the Renaissance. Individuals dis- 
like planting oaks till the only oaks planted 
in Europe for timber are those planted by 
States, or by nobles who expect their families 
to endure like States. Let posterity judge, 
is the wish of the dreamer, rarely that- of 
the man intent on diffusing a real idea. He 
wants to see it succt&d, and, if he cannot see 
it, turns aside, as Comte did, to plunge into 
himself till he becomes a mere dreamer of 
dreams. Fortunately for mankind, the 
first property of an idea, that is of a thought 
with fructifying power, a thought for which 
men can be martyrs, is to accrete to itself 
weapons not its own, to use causes and 
dominate classes, and as it were dye acts, 
with all which it has little or no connection. 
The French idea of equality won its way 
not by percolation, but because there was in 
the France of 1789 no road to justice and 
physical comfort but through it. The idea 
of Free Trade by itself would never have 
won the battle, for the English masses are 
not free-traders yet, but it drew to itself 
the desire for cheaper food, and so used the 
“big loaf” as to come out triumphant It 
will be triumphant in America, when it has 
found a similar weapon, and all who support 
it assist the day when the search fbr such a 
weapon shall be successful. We remember 
reading once an account in an American 
magazine, how far accurate we know not, 
of the way in which education triumphed 
in Rhode Island. The rulers there, middle- 
class, well-to-do men, would not have the 
idea, declared it expensive and visionary, 
fought it on the ground of economy, suo- 
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eeeded year titer in preventing ha taking ' 
to itself a body in the shape of a legislative 
Act The suffrage, however, was wide, ’ 
and ooe fine morning Rhode Island found ; 
itself in presence of an imminent agrarian 
law. The idea had found its weapon, op- 
petition died instantly away, and the com- 
mon schools of Rhode Island are amongst 
the best in the Union. The truth would 
seem to be that conviction, or as most men 
following an Oriental model call it, faith, is 
in itself power, and that a minority once 
folly imbued with a principle can and does 
lead a majority anxious for something very 1 
different, bat convinced against their will, | 
or rather with their will and against their 
prejudices. Conviction gives the power to 1 
convince, and as we see every day in the- I 
ologic&t life and the life .of scientific | 
enthusiasts, faith is an effluent power as j 
much as fire or electricity, or many other I 
of the physical forces. Even inferior men, | 
once possessed of it, can dominate superior 
men, and those who are not statesmen can | 
lead misses, who are seeking far different 
results, direct to the one the enthusiasts 
have desired. 

The recent illustration is, we believe, 
the most wonderful, or at least the most 
visible, yet recorded. On the 19th De- 
cember Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, 
announced officially that the constitutional 
amendments abolishing slavery and ena- 
bling Congress to make that abolition 
effectual, had been signed by twenty-seven 
States, and had consequently become part j 
of the Federal Constitution. It is not yet j 
six years since John Brown died on the 
gallows, saying, “ God sees that I am of 
more use to hang than for any other earthly 
purpose.” He was the first abolitionist who 
died fighting the slave power, and in his 
death was one more illustration of the 
“ worn out n truth that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church. It is 
impossible to conceive a cause more triumph- 
ant than that of slavery was when that old 
man, after kissing the negro child — thick- 
lipped child, with yellow whites to its eyes 
— walked quietly up to the gallows sur- 
rounded by an execrating soldiery. The 
institution, fenced in by the active love of 
eight millions who could slay or be slain 
for it, by the reverence of twenty millions 
more, who when the national existence 
was in question hardly dared to touch it, 
by the silent respect of probably five-sixths 
of the rulers of earth, who felt slavery an 
outpost of their own dominion, seemed 
beyond all human attack. The most 
sanguine dreamer only hoped that time and 


civilization might in their slow development 
gradually ameliorate the curse. The 
u wise ” defended it, the u Greeks,” — always 
wiser than the wise, as the Saturday Review 
is wiser than the Record , — thought John 
Brown's attempt a foolish waste of life, and 
yet as the fanatic body rave up its soul, 
slavery, to end srhicb John Brownnad given 
his body and offered his soul, died too. In 
all history nothing is more certain than that 
from John Brown* s u mad ” attempt sprang 
secession. u These men, then, can fight, 
said the Sooth, “ can die for their wild 
fanaticism, are not cowards, but madmen ; ** 
and from that moment, as Calhoun had 
prophesied, the South saw in separation the 
only chance for its beloved institution. It 
seceded, and the u idea ” so long contemned, 
and derided, and despised, leaped up armgd. 
Its advocates, by no means able men as a 
role, were still the only men who saw, what 
the statesmen could not see, that 
in slavery was the root of the evil, that it 
or the Union must die, that in it lay the 
death warrant of Republican institutions. 
Alone decided amidst the rushing crowd, 
these men were always foremost, and always 
therefore guided the else vacillating rush. 
Reluctantly, defiantly almost, another idea, 
the thirst for empire, always armed and 
always ready for battle, placed its armies at 
the disposal of a nobler thought, and to 
secure a geographical gain worked out a 
moral victory. A half convinced President 
proclaimed to a partly convinced army and 
an unconvinced people that be accepted an 
idea he had not made, that not because it 
stood condemned of God, not because it 
was in itself the sum and aggregate of all 
human wickedness, but because it was op- 
posed to a glorious dream — the dream of a 
continent set apart for the peaceful program 
of humanity — slavery should die. And he 
did die, die of hard blows, and htod sbed^md 
brave men put to flight, and strong men sent 
to the gallows— Captain Gordon, e. g . — and 
all those things which are done only by power 
clothed in flesh and dressed in armour. 
The idea had become flesh, had dressed itself 
in armour, and struck — this abstract and 
lightly ungentlemanly thing,as the Pall Mall 
Gazette would say — terrible physical blows, 
as social equality has also struck, as religious 
freedom may strike, as democracy, one of 
the grandest, if one of the most imperfect 
ideas which ever visited man, will yet strike, 
at recalcitrant power. In 1859 abolition 
was John Brown. In 1865 it was John 
Brown followed by a million of armed and 
drilled Anglo-Saxons, intent doubtless on 
many ends, but fulfilling in their own 
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despite always the end that to John Brown 
was living, when as he walked — slightly 
slouching, possibly — to the gallows he 
kissed that thick-lipped child. 

And so it will always be. It is hard even 
for trained thinkers intent upon their work 
to explain precisely why a true idea always 
wins — except indeed by saying what to-day 
is an argument only with the Record , and 
the Record's bitterest antagonist, that the 
Judge of all the earth can ao only right, and 
that He is irresistible — but the met re- 
mains. Great ideas have strength. Let 
the strongest man in Europe try a fall with 
the Emperor Napoleon and he will be 
beaten, will possibly end his days in rowing 
a boat under the lash through the bayous of 
Cayenne. Nevertheless, as sure as the idea 
of freedom is higher than the idea of author- 
ity, so surely will Napoleonism pass away, 
leaving only the trace a beacon light leaves 
when it flashes on a quagmire or a rock. 
Nothing on earth at this moment seems so 
invincible as English pauperism. It is pro- 
tected by the faith of the strongest .people 
that ever lived, by the impregnable earth 
wall of human ignorance, by a wretched 
perversion of the words of the Son of God, 
and it will fall nevertheless, fall till its de- 
fence will seem, not to our “ sons ” or our 
posterity, but to us, a momentary aberra- 
tion which volumes will be written to explain. 
Ideas are stronger than armies, for they can 
not only produce armies, as the idea which 
led to the Crusades did, but they can borrow 
armies, as the idea which produced Abolition 
did, and as the idea whicn demands justice 
in Jamaica will do. These good Tories 
think they will have a majority upon that 
question, which is really an “idea,” — 
the right of the British Subject with 
pigment in his cuticle to the same measure 
as the British subject without pigment — 
and their view, though an improbable one, 
is of course a possible one. what then ? 
The Sadducees may say the true policy is to 
see that the people of Jamaica are oppressed, 
and be silent lest there should be a fuss 
about it, and uncultivated pebple say things 
pleasing to the Almighty but not to Oxford, 
and the Sadducees will be for their ends in 
the right. And the idea will march on 
nevertheless, till it meets some day, and at 
no long day, the flesh, beautiful or hideous, 
which will clothe it with the required 
physical power, and the Sadducee will 
cower first of all, and acknowledge, M Lo I 
here is Truth armed.” Fightingher is not 
my business, but concession. Why fight f 
with expediencies which have become 
strong ? Whence the flesh is to come we 


know not, possibly from some low greed for 
gain which only the negro can secure to us, 
but come it win at last, and then the idea 
clothed and visible will rule with the tyran- 
nical sway all Anglo-Saxon ideas assume. 
Meanwhile it is well for the few who have 
not lost the capacity for intellectual faith to' 
march on, carrying their idea over an ever 
widening range until at last the body is 
found, careless of those who satirize them as 
fanatics, dangerous to those who denounce 
them as evil men, firm even against those 
who, seeing as clearly as themselves, will 
lend no hand to help because the workmen 
reek so with their toil. Was ever en- 
thusiast yet so silly as he who first put a 
seed into the ground and expected the rot- 
ten mite to grow ? 


From the Satnrday Review. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF COLOURED RACES 
# IN COLONIES. 

Perhaps nothing so much illustrates the 
careless hand-to-mouth state of political 
opinion in England as the utter ignorance 
of two-thirds of the people, and the utter 
indifference of nearly the whole other third, 
as to the principles on which alien and dis- 
similar races ought to be governed. Who- 
ever at any time thinks at all on the sub* 
ject of civil government must think on this. 
But the fact is that, in England, very few 
people ever do think of the theory of gov- 
ernment. We pride ourselves on our u prac- 
tical” character and habits. We rejoice 
that we are not as other nations are, theo- 
rists and formalists. We have shaped, rath- 
er than designed, a form of government 
which altogether suits our disposition and 
our wants, but which is so full of modifica- 
tions, inconsistencies, checks and counter- 
checks, that we should wholly despair of 
making it intelligible to an enlightened citi- 
zen of those nations which rejoice in the 
elaborate enunciation of first principles, and 
the rigid formularies of codified constitu- 
tions. We do not care very much about 
first principles. We fashion for ourselves 
a Parliament and Government, and, re- 
fashion them as we feel the need of change. 
But we leave to a select few, whether na- 
tives or foreigners, the dnty of explaining, 
criticizing, and formalizing what we have 
done. 

This so-called 14 practical” character of 
our minds has made most of ns wholly in- 
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diff er en t, if not blind, to one of the granted | 
problems which cam puxzfe the ingenuity 
of statesmen. For certainly no question 
can well be more puzzling than tnis : — 
u How ought subject alien races to be gov- 
erned ? ” Even when the unexpected flash 
1 of a Jamaica rebellion or tumult startles 
ns, we fail to recognize in the event a symp- 
tom which we ought long since to have 
studied and examined. We had a graver 
warning in the Indian mutiny ; smaller ones 
in disturbances at St. Vincent’s and Anti. 

E a. The Indian mutiny was put down, 
t it flared long enough to startle the 
whole of England with its unwonted blaze. 
The riots at St. Vincent’s and Antigua were 
also put down, though not in a very satis- 


factory or honourable way ; for the one re- 
quired the intervention of French troops, 
and the other left vestiges of greater alarm 
on the minds of those who had been as- 
sailed than of those who disturbed the 
public peace. The final suppression of the 
first, and the comparative obscurity of the 
latter insurrections deadened inquiry and 
thought in England. “ Practical * men took 
it for granted that, if such outbreaks did 
occur, some means would be found to put 
them down. So all concern was dissipated, 
men ceased to think on the subject, and its 
important bearings on the relations, not only 
of England, but of other European coun- 
tries, to other multifarious races were soon 
lost sight of. 

Yet, even in an age in which intelligent 
artisans allow themselves to be persuaded 
by a powerful demagogue that there was a 
time in the history of England when the 
right of voting for members of Parliament | 
was possessed by all yearly tenants of houses ! 
(as that phrase is now understood), it may | 
not be impossible to convince some persons 
that the question which we have propound- 
ed, even if difficult of solution, is worthy of 
consideration. To us, as a people, it is one 
of urgent importance. To others — for ex- 
ample, Holland, France, Spain, and the 
United States — it is only of less import- 
ance because their coloured and . alien sub- 
jects are less numerous than ours. But it 
is important to all Europe and to the Euro- 
pean races in North America, because both 
Europe and America will, every succeeding 
yeay, have greater intercourse with this 
motley herd of dissimilar populations. In 
England we see little of these races. A 
Lascar at a crossing, an old negro servant 

P reserved as a relic by an only half-ruined 
amaica family, are objects which excite 


Jamaica family, are objects which excite 
occasional sympathy or liking or pity in the 
mind of the worldly Londoner. A negro 


preacher or law student occasionally falls ia 
our way ; but it would hardly be accurate 
to say that either of these specimens is gen- 
erally calculated to excite sympathy or lik- 
ing beyond the unctuous pale of Exeter 
Hall. As a rule, English people out of 
London see little either of the Eastern or 
the African races. They do not know 
what it is to grow up with, and in close 
proximity to, a race of different origin, 
manners, thoughts intellect, from them- 
selves, and bearing on their bodies the 
strong ineradicable signs of this hereditary 
difference. Not only are the races differ- 
ent in all other characteristics, but they 
have the two signal marks of distinction — 
a distinct feature and a distinct colour. Of 
this contiguity of populations nothing is 
known in England, as it is known in the 
East Indies, m the West Indies, and the 
Southern States of the American Federa- 
tion. But something distantly resembling 
it is known in our larger towns. There, 
mixed up with our own native artisans, is a 
large body of Irish immigrants — different 
indeed in race, lineament, and religion, but 
not different in odour or language. Such 
dissimilarity as does exist, though fruitful in 
small disputes, and inimical to fusion, does 
not prevent a general harmony of existence 
and occasional intermarriages. It gives, 
however, a peculiar, and perhaps not a de- 
sirable, character to the life of those dis- 
tricts in which the two races are found to- 
gether. There is a great deal of Celtic 
impulse, of Celtic warmth, of Celtic mobili- 
ty, and Celtic auickness, together with a 
certain degree ot Celtic insincerity and want 
of truth, thrown, in casual and unadjusted 
proportions, into mixture with thie dull 
stolid obstinacy of the lower Englishman. 
The result is not, on the whole, partcularly 
pleasing. But then there is this to be re- 
membered. Both the races thus brought 
together in frequent collision and only par- 
tial combination are of the lowest and poor- 
est class. All the temptations and all the 
irritations of poverty are common to both. 
And the result could hardly be expected to 
be pleasing. When the Irish become dis- 
proportionately numerous (which they have 
a faculty of becoming), their characteristics 
give a decided tone and colour to the sub- 
urb or distriot. What that tone and that 
colour are, magistrates, vestry-men, and 
parish officers can best define. Whatever 
they are (and they are not unmixedly bad) 
they illustrate — partially, indeed, imper- 
fectly, and suggestively — what it is to deal 
with a whole population of which not one- 
half or two thirds, but eight or nine-tenths, 
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are as dissimilar and as alien from the gov- 
erning race as the great Author of mankind 
can make his creatures. 

Does it ever occur to mere loungers in a 
London club, laying down the law with a 
poeitivencss of assertion that makes men of 
experience and knowledge dumb with 
amazement, that there are not only inherent 
but increasing difficulties in the way of gov- 
erning these dusky populations ? That such 
is the case will be testified by every English- 
man who returns from official, professional, 
or commercial life in India or the West In- 
dies. It is natural that the feeling of na- 
tionality, and the desire of vindicating it, 
should m every people be intensified and 
exasperated by the presence of another, 
and that a dominant, race ; and we must 
not be surprised if the mixed races who 
make up the population of British India — 
Hindoos, Mussulmans, and what not — 
should gradually learn from the incumbent 
sway oi England the dreamy notion of a 
united Indian People. It may take genera- 
tions to give the vision body and form ; but 
whether it ever will — or will within any 
assignable period of time — become a reality, 
depends, according to all trustworthy ac- 
counts, much more upon Englishmen, Eng- 
lish officers civil and military, and English 
residents, than on the natives themselves. 
“ As long as we prove ourselves worthy 
to govern and capable of governing so 
long shall we continue to govern. From 
the moment we betray the slightest con- 
sciousness of incapacity, from that moment 
our raj is doomed. Such is the testimony 
of those who know India best 4nd long- 
est. And what they mean is this: — 
In order to govern an Eastern people, 
you must not shirk the outward and 
visible signs of governing. You must not 
appear to fear them, or to fear anything. 
You must not allow the people to take lib- 
erties with you. You must not allow them 
to jostle you in the streets, as they now do 
in Bombay. You must assert your authori- 
ty in ways which might be thought strange 
in England. “If,” say they, “you treat 
a Bombay man or a Bengalee as you would 
treat an Englishman of the lower class, you 
do not conciliate him ; you simply affront 
his pride. You are of the governing race ; 
et you allow him to push and jostle you as 
e would push or jostle some wretched Pa- 
riah. He knows you do not permit this 
through pure affection. Therefore, he in- 
fers, you do it through fear. That simple 
suspicion of fear on . your part is a loss 
equal to the loss of a great Dattle. It de- 
stroys the feeling of veneration, which is an 


instinct of the Oriental It saps the innate 
snbmissiveneas of the natives, and stimulates 
a rebellious contempt which one day may 
be fatal** 

This doctrine, if it has some followers, 
has many opponents in England. All the 
religious world is opposed to it. It is ap- 
parently opposed to the teaching of the 
Gospel It is not readily reconcilable with 
those texts which inculcate humility, long- 
suffering, and turning the cheek to the 
smiter. But, if this be so, and if India can 
not be retained by a precise adhesion to the 
most pacific texts of the New Testament, 
some rather embarrassing questions present 
themselves. If India were Christian — 
that is, if the people of India admitted the 
obligation of Christian precepts — of course 
every English officer of every kind might 
be expected to deal with them as he would 
deal with his own countrymen at home. 
But not only is this not the case now, but 
there seems no chance of its ever being the 
case. There are, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, conversions, more or less genuine, 
to Christianity all over the peninsula. But 
to suppose that the mass of the Mussulman 
and Hindoo population will ever profess 
Christianity of the English Protestant type 
is simply one of those expectations on which 
no statesman would ever think of acting. 
And so long as they remain Mussulmans or 
Hindoos, so long will their awe and obedi- 
ence be ensured by those virtues on the part 
of their masters which, though co-existent 
with many Christian qualities, are not them- 
selves specially and eminently typical of the 
Christian character. To hold out-numbering 
foes at bay, to preserve a haughty and im- 
perious demeanour amid treacherous and 
rebellious subjects, to forego not one jot of 
merited severity even when all around is 
ominous of danger and perfidy, these are 
the virtues which awe tne Eastern mind ; 
but they are not the virtues most specially 
inculcated in the Epistles of St. James or 
St. John. And we fear that those virtues 
which are most specially enjoined by the 
last-named Apostle are signally calculated 
to excite in the Eastern mind feelings as 
opposed as well can be to awe, reverence, 
and submission. 

With regard to the negroes, a superficial 
contrast is established between them and 
the natives of India by the readiness with 
which the former have learned to profess 
Christianity. It must be remembered that 
the negroes who are known to us as Chris- 
tians had no choice but between Christiani- 
ty and Paganism. No other religion, at the 
time of their conversion, was known to 
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them. At this day it is an open question 
whether Mahometanism, whenever it does 
compete with Christianity in Central and 
even in Western Africa, does not compete 
successfully. Certainly the superior tribes, 
the more warlike races — those of whom, 
because they are the more warlike, we see 
the least in our own colonies — are for the 
most part Mahometans. These men will 
die rather than "be sold as slaves. Our own 
negroes became Christians after they had 
become slaves. And there was much m the 
Christianity popularly taught by the mis- 
sionaries to the negroes which was likely to 
engage the sympathies of the latter. Com- 
passionateness and long-suffering were quali- 
ties calculated to gam the hearts of men 
living in bondage. Subsequently, after the 
days of bondage, the negro foun <5 particular 
attractions in the doctrines which his Bap- 
tist teachers love to dwell on, without quali- 
fication or limitation — namely, the equality 
of all men ; the duty of calling no man 
44 master ; n in fine, all those doctrines which 
are generally known as those of Christian 
socialism, rre ached to men endowed with 
no power of reflection, but gifted with an 
amount of self-conceit which no other race 
of human beings ever possessed, and with a 
love of lazy devotion, they naturally inflated 
their self-importance until it broke down 
the barriers of ancient customs, manners, 
and feelings. The negro, civilly free and 
religiously exalted, began, like all other 
races, to dream of a nationality for his own 
colour. He was the equal of the white man. 
Why should he work for the white man ? 
Why should he be governed by the white 
man ? Such, we are informed on good au- 
thority, are the questions with which the 
negroes of our West India colonies season 
their social gatherings. Neither identity of 
language nor identity of creed has broken 
down the barrier between the white race 
and the black race. Both have made the 
negroes fanatical democrats of the socialist 
type. Though speaking the same tongue 
and living under the same laws, they have 
very few sympathies with white men. The 
black man craves an equality which the 
white man will not concede. The white 
man avows a superiority which the modern 
negro will not admit. The gulf widens 
deeper between them every day. A strong 
external power keeps the two elements to- 
gether. . It compels them in appearance to 
maintain a genuine harmony. In truth, it 
only compels them to keep a long truce. 
But how long will this truce last ? And is 
this government ? Can any sort of recog- 
nised polity be said to exist where two dis- 


similar races, of the most opposite natures, 
are kept from flying at one another only by 
a Power three thousand miles away ? And 
that they cannot be so kept apart forever, 
this Jamaica outbreak shows. 

Many persons who speak with a personal 
knowledge of the West Indies say that 
events have long been moving up to this 
catastrophe; that it was long foreseen; 
that it was a mere question of sooner or la- 
ter ; that the conflict was simply postponed 
by tact and management ; and that it will 
again be repeated at no distant day. We 
have not experience or knowledge sufficient 
to affirm or deny these allegations. But we 
feel assured of this. If there is any truth 
in them, two things are clear. First, that 
there can be no public opinion in the West 
Indies ; only heated passion in two hostile 
camps. Next, that to attempt to govern the 
West Indies on the principles of Exeter 
Hall would be as unfair to our white breth- 
ren as to govern them on the principles of 
Colonel Hobbs, Colonel Whitfield, and the 
West India ensigns would be cruel to our 
black subjects. Who shall discover the 
true art of governing the two races ? The 
French treat their free blacks as aliens, 
amenable to police protection and police 
supervision. But this cannot now be even 
tned in English colonies. Such are the 
fruits of a government founded on a public 
opinion of the narrowest metropolitan pre- 
tensions. The two races are becoming in- 
tolerant of each other, and there is no pow- 
erful dispassionate mediator between them 
possessing the requisite knowledge of local 
nabits, relations, aud prejudices. 


From the Reader. 

BELGIAN BONE CAVES. 

The explorations of the Belgian hone 
caves, which have been carried on for some 
time past by MM. Van Beneden and Du- 
pont, nave been referred to several times in 
the pages of The Reader. We have now 
to lay oefore our readers an account of the 
progress of the work up to the end of No- 
vember last, and for this purpose we make 
use of a report recently presented by M. 
Dupont to the Belgian Minister of the In- 
terior. We may premise that all the bone 
caves in this locality furnish indisputable 
evidence of one fact — viz., that the cave- 
dwellers were destroyed by a sudden inun- 
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elation, which covered the whole of Belgium 
and the North of France, the evidences of 
which M. Dupont finds in the limon of Hes- 
baye and the yellow clay of the fields, and 
}n the peculiar arrangement of the debris in 
the caverns. The cave at present under 
examination was discovered in May last, 
and is situated on the banks of the river 
Lesse, opposite the hamlet of Chaleux, about 
a mile and a half from the well-known Fur- 
fooz cave. 

At an epoch long before that of its habi- 
tation by man, this cavern was traversed by 
a thermal spring. It is well lighted, is easy 
of access, and its situation is most pictur- 
esque. The number of objects found in 
this cave is enormous, and would appear to 
point to an extended period of occupation 
by these primitive people. The grand trou 
de ChaleuXy as M. Van Beneden has pro- 
posed to call it, has also been subjected to 
the inundation, but the contents have been 
preserved almost intact, and this circum- 
stance gives a value to the discoveries which 
was to some extent wanting in the Furfooz 
caves. According to M. Dupont's theory, 
the former inhabitants of the cave, warned 
by the dangerous cracks in the walls and 
ceiling, suddenly abandoned their dwelling- 
place, leaving behind them their tools, orna- 
ments, and the remains of their meals. Soon 
afterwards the roof and sides fell in, and the 
pieces thus detached covered the floor. In 
this manner the remains have been pre- 
served from the action of the waters, and 
have remained undisturbed until the present 
day. The unfortunate inhabitants doubt- 
less saw in this occurrence the manifestation 
of a superior power, since the cavern does 
not appear to have been inhabited after 
this period, only a few worked flints and 
bones, probably the result of an occasional 
visit, having been discovered on the upper 
surface of the cavern. 

An important point seems to be establish- 
ed by M. Dupont's researches — viz., the 
extended commercial relations of these 
primitive peoples. The flint which was 
used for the manufacture of their im- 
plements is not that of Belgium, but, ac- 
cording to M. de Mortillet, was brought 
from Touraine. Several specimens of fossil 
shells, most of which had been perforated, 
probably for the purpose of feeing strung to- 
gether, and worn as ornaments, were col- 
lected, and were submitted to M. Nyst, 
the well-known palaeontologist He recog- 
nized most of tnem as belonging to the 
calcaire grossier of Courtagnon, near Rhe- 
ims. Two species belonged to the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise. , Some fragments of 
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jet and a few sharks' teeth were from the 
same locality. u We cannot therefore 
deny," says M. Dupont, u the relations of 
these men with Champagne, whilst there is 
no evidence to show their connexion with 
Hainaut and the province of Liege, which 
could have also furnished them with their 
flint." 

Amongst other objects brought to light 
during the excavations was the forearm of 
an elephant, which appears to be that of 
the mammoth of Siberia, an animal which 
did not exist in Belgium at that epoch. 
“ When we reflect that, till within a com- 
paratively short time, these bones were 
| looked upon as those of a race of giants, 
and gifted with miraculous powers, we can- 
j not be surprised that our inhabitants of the 
caverns of the Lease, whose civilization may 
be compared to that of those African na- 
tions who are sunk in the darkest depths of 
i fetichism, attributed similar properties to 
those enormous bones which were placed as 
a fetich near their hearth.” 

Judging, from the quantity of bones found 
in the cavern, the principal food of these . 
| cave-dwellers was the flesh of the horse. 
M. Dupont collected 937 molar teeth be- 
longing to this animal, a number which 
corresponds to about forty heads, supposing 
each set of teeth to be complete. The mar- 
row seems to have been in great request, 
all the long bones having been broken, so 
as to extract it Most of them retain tra- 
ces of incisions made by their flint tools. 
The large number of bones of water rats 
would also lead us to suppose that they 
formed a part of the food of these people, 
as did the badger, hair, and boar. 

The number of objects obtained from this 
cavern is greater than that obtained from 
the whole of the caves previously explored. 
Of worked flints, in various stages of manor 
facture, 30,000 were collected. Besides 
these, M. Dupont obtained several cubic 
metres of bones of all kinds, the horses' 
teeth already mentioned, and a vast quan- 
tity of miscellaneous articles. 

The facts acquired by the excavations at 
Chaleux, combined with those obtained at 
the Furfooz caves, form a striking picture 
of the early ages of man in Belgium. 
“ These ancient people and their customs 
re-appear, after having been forgotton for 
thousands of years, and like the fabulous 
bird in whose ashes are found the germs of 
a new life, antiquity becomes regenerated 
from its own debris* We see them in their 
dark, subterranean dwellings surrounding 
the hearth, which is protected by the su- 
pernatural power of immense fantastically- 
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shaped bones, engaged in patiently making 
their flint tools and utensils of reindeer 
horn, in the midst of pestilential emanations 
from the animal remains, which their indif- 
ference allowed them to retain in their 
dwelling. The skins of wild beasts, haring 
the hair removed, were stitched together by 
the aid of their sharpened flints and ivory 
needles, and served as clothing. We see 
them pursuing wild animals armed with ar- 
rows and lances tiped with a barb of flint. 
We take part in their feasts, where a horse, 
bear, or reindeer, replaces, on days when 
their hunting has been successful, the taint- 
ed flesh of the rat, their only resource 
against famine. Their trading extended as 
far as the regions now forming pArt of 
France, from whose inhabitants they ob- 
tained shells, jet, with which they delight to 
ornament themselves, and the flint which is 
so valuable to them. But a falling-in of 
the roof drives them from their principal 
dwelling, in which lie buried the objects of 
their faith and their domestic utensils, and 
they are forced to seek another habitation. 

. . . We know nothing certain of the 
relation of these people with those of earlier 
times. Had they ancestors in this country ? 
The great discoveries of our ilfostrioos com- 
patriot Schmerling, and those which Pro- 
fessor Malaise has made at Engihoul, seem 
to prove that the men whose traces 1 have 
brought to light on the Lesse did not be- 
long to the indigenous races of Belgium, 
but were the only successors of the more 
ancient population. I have even met with 
certain evidences of our primordial ances- 
tors at Chaleux, but the trail was lost as 
soon as found. Our knowledge of these 
ancestors stops short at this point.” 

We have given in the above abstract an 
account of the most important features in 
M. Dupont’s report, which is of great in- 
terest. We trust that these explorations, 
which have been carried on at the expense 
of the Government, will be continued. 


Ifrom tbs Commercial Gamtte, St. Louis, Mauritius, 
21 Nov., 1866. 

THE DODO. 

Wb presume that most of our readers 
have seen the picture of an odd-looking 
bird, bearing a very odd name — the Dodo. 
Old travellers state that this curious crea- 
ture once existed in great numbers in Mau- 
ritius. It was about the height of a large 
turkey, but very much more bulky, weigh- 


ing fifty pounds, or more. This unwieldy 
bird was mounted on stout dumpy legs, and 
its wings were mere rudiments of those or- 
gans, so that it is not likely it ever made any 
attempt at flight Its head was large, with 
a long and very stout beak, curved at tlie tip 
like that of the petrel. It is represented as 
destitute of a tail, properly speaking, bat 
furnished with a plume of curling feathers, 
somewhat like those of the ostrich, on the 
hinder part of the back. Several good 
paintings of this bird, by Dutch artists, are 
m existence : one in the British Museum, 
one at the Hague, another at Berlin, and 
another at Vienna. Mention is also made 
of the exhibition of a living specimen in 
London, about 1640. But notwithstanding 
all these evidences of the existence of such 
a [bird, the fact would have been doubted, 
had not some remains of it confirmed irs 
truth. These remains were but veiy few. 
A head in the Museum at Copenhagen, a 
head and a foot in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, and a foot in the British Museum, 
attested that a bird unlike any known ex- 
isting species, and resembling, in some de- 
gree, the paintings mentioned, had actually 
furnished those remains, and been the sub- 
ject from which the portraits were taken. 
Several of the early voyagers who visited 
the island now called Mauritius spoke of 
these birds, and not only feasted on their 
flesh during their sojourn there, but salted 
them in numbers for their sea-stock. It is 
stated that they sometimes took as many as 
forty of them at a single hunt Neither 
tradition nor history records their exist- 
ence in this island after it had received 
the name of lisle de France. If the Dutch, 
on abandoning the island, left any there, 
they were probably exterminated by the 
Maroons, who were its only inhabitants till 
the French settled there. No naturalist 
formed part of the crews of the various 
ships which touched here during the exist- 
ence of the Dodo, and the accounts given 
of it are vague and unsatisfactory. Tastes 
must not be disputed ; and we may there- 
fore receive as or equal value the accounts 
of those who extol and those who decry the 
flesh of the Dodo. The difference be- 
tween an old gander and a Michaelmas gos- 
ling is sufficient to prove that both may 
have been right in their statements. 

After the island had resumed its name, 
Mauritius, diligent inquiry was made both 
as to the traditional existence of the Dodo, 
or of the actual existence of any remains 
of it ; bat both were alike fruitless, though 
distinguished naturalists, both Creole and 
European, undertook the search. So great 
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was the interest in the hi story of this non- men to enter the dark-colored water, about 
descript bird, that about twenty years ago, three feet deep, and feel in the soft mud at 
a large volume, compiled with vast labor, the bottom with their feet. In a short 
and illustrated with elaborately-executed time he had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
engravings, was published on it by Mr. finding a broken tamus, an entire tibia and 
Strickland ; and this volume was the means part of another. He at once commenced 
of assuring Mr. Clark that the bones he has operations in earnest, and has been fortunate 
lately discovered were really and truly enough to find every important bone of 
those of the Mauritian Dodo, Didut ineptus. that remarkable bird, including cranium, 
Mr. Clark, during a very long residence upper and lower mandibles of bill, cervical 
here, had made many inquiries and re- ana dorsal vertebrae, ribs, coracoid bones, 
searches, in order to learn something more scapula and clavicle, sternum, humerus, 
about the Dodo than was already known ulna, pelvis, femur, tibia and tarsometatar- 
generally, or to find some remnants of it, bus, so that an experienced person can well 
but without success. build a Dodo from these remains, the toes 

On Dr. Ayres’s last visit to Mah^bourg being the only part wanting, 
he conversed with Mr. Clark about the The skull of this bird is of amazing thick* 
Dodo, and asked whether by digging round ness, and the cerebral cavity very small, 
therninsof the old Dutch settlement, there The beak of great strength and solidity, 
might not be a chance of meeting with as are the condyles of the lower mandible, 
some remains ? Mr. Clark did not see any Some of the cervical vertebras are mare 
probability of success in that quarter, as than two inches in diameter, and of very 
these dwellings were situated on a spot elaborate structure. The sternum, of which 
where nothing would be likely to bury itself the form shows a strong resemblance to that 
in the earth, of which the surface is every of the pigeon tribe, in some specimens is 
year swept completely by the water which more than five inches wide and seven long, 
flows from the mountains ; but he said he The keel is a quarter of an inch thick, and 
thought a likely spot to contain such re- about an inch deep in the deepest part, 
mains would be alluvial deposits. A few which is at the centre ; and the sternum is 
days after, Mr. Clark remarked that some there three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 
marshes in the vicinity of Mah^bourg werf^ bat it thins off to a sharp edge at the mar- 
likely to furnish these coveted remains ; gin. The humerus is less than four inches 
but having neither time nor means at his m length, and the shaft only about three- 
disposal, he did not undertake the search, eighths of an inch in diameter, and the ulna 
though bearing in mind bis impression on under three inches, and less than a quarter 
the subject. The commencement of the of an inch in thickness. Some femurs are 
railway works, with their numerous cuttings nearly seven inches long and more than an 
at various heights, gave hopes to Mr. Clark inch in diameter, the tibiae nine inches long, 
that some remains might be discovered ; but and the upper condyles two inches in diam- 
his inquiries from those employed there on eter. The tanometatarsi are of very solid 
this subject failed to elicit any information, bone, and have been found in greater nom- 
About two months ago, Mr. Gaston de bers than any others. They are about the 
Bissy caused to be dug from a marsh on length of those of a good-sized turkey, but 
his property, known as “ La Mare anx more than twice the thickness. Only two 
Songes, the alluvium contained in it, to or three craniums have been found, with a 
use as manure. After digging two or three few fragments. The paucity of these re- 
feet, the men came in contact with bones of mains, as compared with other parts of the 
tortoises and deer, the former in vast num- frame, may very possibly arise from the nu- 
bers. As soon as Mr. Clark heard of this, merous apertures in the head, into which 
he went to Mr. de Bissy and stated to him roots insinuate themselves, thusdisintegrating 
what had long been his opinion as to the the structure. The upper mandible of the 
position in which Dodos’ bones might be bill has suffered from the same cause, and 
found, requesting him to give orders to the only two tolerably perfect specimens of that 
diggers to lay by carefully whatever bones organ have been obtained, while the under 
they, might turn up. Mir. de Bissy was mandibles are numerous; but only three or 
much pleased with the chance of making four have been found in which both rami 
so interesting a discovery, and at once or- remained attached. The tip of one upper 
dered that Mr. Clark’s request should be mandible is two inches in depth, and an 
fulfilled. Mr. Clark visited the estate many inch in thickness. The vertebras are very 
times, but without obtaining any satisfactory strong, and show that the spinal cord was 
intelligence. He at length engaged two fully double the size of that of the turkey. 
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In only one instance has the presence* of 
a fragment of the fhrcula been found at- 
tached to the coracoid bone, bat several 
have the scapula united to them. 

These bones present a great diversity of 
colours. Those which were found near the 
springs in the marsh are nearly of their 
original hue. Some found alongside of a 
large bois-denatte tree were nearly of the 
colour of that wood, and many others are 
nearly as black as ebony. 

The quantity of tortoise bones found here 
is truly astonishing ; they would more than 
fill a large cart. Some of the femurs are 
more than three inches in diameter. Mr. 
Clark believes that these bones belong to 
two species of tortoise. 

Several flamingo bones, including humer- 
us, ulna, radius, tibia and tarsometatarsus, 
have been found, but not a single femur. 
Two upper mandibles and one lower of that 
singularly formed bird prove the identity 
of other bones found in juxtaposition with 
them. 

Bones of the egret curlew, moor-hen and 
sand-lark have been found in great num- 
bers, and many deer’s bones, including a 
skull with horns attached, and the jaw of 
an old sow, of great strength but very 
small size, have also been turned up. 

It is remarkable that the bones of the 
tortoises and deer were found in the com- 


paratively compact peaty soil, overlying the 
soft mud which contains the bones of the 
dodo, of which none are found in the upper 
stratum. This accounts for none of the 
latter having been discovered by those who 
were digging for manure. 

Mr. Clark deposited the first specimens 
of dodo’s bones he obtained in the Museum 
at the Royal College, as well as those of the 
flamingo, the existence of which in Mau- 
ritius was remembered by the parents of 
persons now living. He has also sent a 
complete set of dodo’s bones to Professor 
Owen, for the British Museum. 

It is probable that a search in marshes of 
this nature in Reunion and Rodrigues, 
might lead to the discovery of remains 
of the large extinct birds believed to have 
been indigenous in and peculiar to those 
islands. 

“ La Mare aux Sonehs ” is a spot singu- 
larly propitious for the haunt of the ani- 
mals of which the bones have been found 
there. A sheltered glen, clothed with 
thick wood in the memory of persons still 
living, with two springs in it, and so near 
the sea as to be a convenient refuge in 
stormy weather for flamingoes and curlews. 

Several other marshes have been tried 
for such remains as those contained in it, 
Ijpt thus for without any success. 


FITZ-DANDO’S LAMENT. 

Yb good bivalves, ye savoury molluscs, 

Ye living titbits, bom of Ocean’s mud, 

Still toothsome when Time’s hand hath drawn 
our tusks, 

Regenerators bland of aged blood : 

I gaze on ye in fish-shojps with such eye 
As mignt poor swain view lofty maiden’s 
brow. 

O lovely, but alas for me too high ! 

Three halfpence each — so much are natives 
now! 

Ye oysters, how is it you’ve grown so dear, 

In price ascending ever more and more. 

Up up aloft as year rolls after year 1 
Scarce are ye now, so plentiful of yore ? 

An oyster famine ! What’s the cause of that 1 
Of ocean foes some sages talk to me 
That prey upon you and devour your spat, 

Of stormy waves that wash it out to sea. 

They tell me how you perish, left to freese 
In rigorous winter by an ebbing tide, 
Butyou had always chances such as these, 
When ye were cheap and common, to abide. 


It is but in relation that you’ve grown 
Less numerous, not absolutely few ; 

There are more mouths that gape — alas ! my 
own 

But waters — now than once there were for 
you. 

For you, but not for you alone ; for meat* 

And all besides that smokes upon the board ; 
Fish, fowl, eggs, butter too; things good to 
eat 

Exceed what moderate incomes can afford. 
Increase of population must be fed ; 

Our numbers with prosperity extend s 
Where, if we keep on going thus ahead. 

Will this prosperity, ye oysters, end ? 

Will ye become as costly as the pearls 
. Tom by the diver from your kind, a prey 
To decorate the brows of splendid girls ? 

And girls, oh how expensive, too, arC they ! 
Ah, no more natives for the frugal swain. 

No possibility of married life ! 

Oysters axe for the rich — and he’s insane 
Who, rolling not in riches, takes a wife. 

— Punch. 
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PAST IX. — 'CHAPtlR xxxn. 

MORNING AT THE PRIOR T. 

Sewell was awoke from a sound and 
heavy sleep by the Chief Baron’s valet ask- 
ing if it was his pleasure to see his lordship 
before he went down to Court, in whicn 
case there was not much time to be lost. 

“ How soon does he go ? ” asked Sewell, 
curtly. • 

“ He likes to be on the Bench by eleven 
exactly, sir, and be has always some busi- 
ness in Chamber first.” 

44 All that tells me nothing,” my good 
friend. “ How much time have I now to 
catch him before he starts ? ” 

M Half an hour, sir. Forty minutes at 
most.” 

44 Well, I’ll try and do it Say I’m in 
my bath, and that I’ll be with him immedi- 
ately.” 

The man was not well out of the room 
when Sewell burst out into a torrent of 
abuse of the old Judge and his ways — 
44 His inordinate vanity, his consummate 
conceit, to imagine that any activity of an 
old worn-out intellect like his could be of 
service to the public ! If he knew but all, 
he is just as useful in his nightcap as in his 
wig, and it would be fully as dignified to 
sleep in his bed as in the Court of Exche- 
quer.” While he poured forth this invec- 
tive, he dressed himself with all possible 
haste ; indeed his ill-temper stimulated his 
alacrity, and he very soon issued from his 
room, trying to compose his features into a 
semblance of pleasure on meeting with his 
host. 

44 I hope and trust I have not disturbed 
you unreasonably,” said the Judge, rising 
from the breakfast-table as Sewell entered. 

44 1 know you arrived very late, and I’d 
have given you a longer sleep if it were in 
my power.” 

44 An old soldier, my lord, knows how to 
manage with very little. I am only sorry 
if I have kept you waiting.” 

44 No man ever kept me waiting, sir. It 
is a slight I have yet to experience.” 

44 1 mean, my lord, it would have grieved 
me much, had I occasioned you an incon- 
venience.” 

44 If you had, sir, it might have reacted 
injuriously upon yourself.” 

Sewell bowed submissively, for what he 
knew not; but he surmised that as there 
was an opening for regret, there might also 
be a reason for gratitude ; he waited to see 
if he were right. 

44 My telegram only told you that I wanted 
you ; it could not say for what,” continued 
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the Judge, and his voice still retained the 
metallic ring the late irritation had lent it. 
44 There has been a contested question 
between the Crown and myself as to the 
patronage to an office in my Court I have 
carried my point. They have yielded. 
They would have me believe that they have 
submitted out of deference to myself per- 
sonally, my age, and long services. I know 
better, sir. They have taken the opinion of 
the Solicitor- General in England, who, with 
no flattering sentiments to what is called 
‘Irish law,’ has pronounced against them. 
The gift of the office rests with me, and it 
is my intention to confer it upon you.” 

44 Oh, my lord, I have no words to express 
my gratitude !” 

“Very well, sir, it shall be assumed to 
have been expressed. The salary is one 
thousand A-year. The duties are almost 
nominal.” 

“I was going to ask, my lord, whether 
my education and habits are such as would 
enable me to discharge these duties ? ” 

44 1 respect your conscientious scruple, sir. 
It is creditable and commendable. Your 
mind may, however, be at ease. Your im- 
mediate predecessor passed the last thirteen 
years at Tours, in FYance, and there was 
never a complaint of official irregularity 
till, three years ago, when he came over to 
afford his substitute a brief leave of absence, 
he forgot to sign his name to certain docu- 
ments — a mistake the less pardonable that 
his signature formed his whole and sole offi- 
cial drudgery.” 

It was on Sewell’s lips to say, “that if 
he had not signed his name a little too fre- 
quently in life, his difficulties would not 
have been such as they now were.” 

44 1 am afraid I did not catch what you 
said, sir,” said the Judge. 

44 1 did not speak, my lord,” replied he, 
bowing. 

14 You will see, therefore, sir, that the de- 
tails of your official life need not deter you, 
although I have little doubt the Ministerial 
press will comment sharply upon your ab- 
sence, if you give them the opportunity, and 
will reflect severely upon your unfitness if 
they can detect a flaw m you. Is there any- 
thing, therefore, in your former life to which 
£hese writers can refer — I will not say. dis- 
paragingly — but unpleasantly V ” 

44 1 am not aware, my lord, of anything.” 

44 Of course, sir, I could not mean what 
might impugn your honour or affect your 
fame. I spoke simply of what soldiers are, 
perhaps, more exposed to than civilians — 
the lighter scandals of society. You appre- 
hend me ? ” 


1486. 
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“I do, my lord ; and I repeat that I 
hare a Terr easy conscience on this score : 
for though I hare filled some rather responsi- 
ble stations at times, and been intrusted 
with high functions, all my tastes and habits 
have been so domestic and quiet — I have 
been so much more a man of home than a 
man of pleasure — that I have escaped 
even the common pasnng criticisms bestowed 
on people who are before the world." 

44 Is this man — this Sir Brook Fosebrooke 
— one likely to occasion you any trouble? " 

44 In the first place, my lord, he is out 
of the country, not very likely to return to 
it ; and secondly, it is not in his power — 
not in any man's power — to make me a 
subject for attack.^ 

44 You are fortunate, sir ; more fortunate 
than men who have served their country 
longer. It will scarcely be denied what I 
have contributed to the public service, 
and yet, sir, I have been arraigned before 
the t>ar of that insensate jury they call Public 
Opinion, and it is only m denying the 
jurisdiction I have deferred the trial. 

Sewell responded to the vain-glorious out- 
burst by a took of admiring wonder, and 
the Judge smiled a gracious acceptance of 
the tribute. 

44 1 gather, therefore, sir, that you can ac- 
cept this place without fear of what scandal 
«or malignity may assail you by." 

44 Yes, my lord, I can say as much with 
-confidence." 

44 It is necessary, sir, that I should be satis- 
fied on this head. The very essence of the 
.struggle between the Crown and myself is 
in the fact that my responsibility is pledged, 


my reputation is in bona for the integrity and 
.the sufficiency of this officer, and 1 will not 
leave to some future biographer of the Irish 
vChief Barons of the Exchequer the task of 
apology for one who was certainly not the 
least eminent of the line." 

44 Your lordship’s high character shall not 
suffer through me," said Sewell, bowing 
respectfully. 

44 The matter, then, is so far settled ; per- 
haps, however, you would like to consult 
your wife? She might be averse to your 
leaving the army." 

44 No, my lord. She wishes — she has 
long wished it We are both domestic ^in 
our . tastes, and we have always been looking 
to the lime when we could live more for 
each other, and devote ourselves to the ed- 
ucation of our children." 

44 Commendable and praiseworthy," said 
the Judge, with a half grunt, as though he 


experience scarcely corroborated the report 
44 There are certain steps you will have to 
take before leaving the service; it may, 
then, be better to defer your public nomina- 
tion to this post till they be taken ? " 

This, which was said in question, Sewell 
answered at once, saying, 44 There need be 
no delay on this score, my lord ; by this day 
week I shall be free." 

44 On this day week, then, you shall be 
duly sworn in. Now, there is another point 

— I throw it out simply as a suggestion — 
you will not receive it as more u you are 
indisposed to it. It may be some tune be- 
fore you can find a suitable house or be fully 
satisfied where to settle down. There is 
ample room here ; one entire wing is unoc- 
cupied. May I beg to place it at your dis- 
posal? " 

“ Oh, my lord, this is really too much 
kindness. You overwhelm me with obliga- 
tions. I have never heard of such gene- 
rosity." 

44 Sir, it is not all generosity — I reckon 
much on the value of your society. Your 
companionable qualities are gifts I would 
secure by a 4 retainer/ " 

44 In your society, my lord, the benefits 
would be all on my side." 

“There was a time, sir — I may say it 
without boastfulness — men thought mean 
agreeable cum panion. The three Chiefs, as 
we were called from our separate Courts, 
were reputed to be able talkers. I am the 
sole survivor; and it would Ije a gain to 
those who care to look back on the really 
great days of Ireland, if some record should 
remain of a time when there were giants in 
the land. I have myself some very curious 
materials — masses of letters and such like 

— which we may turn over some winter's 
evening together." 

Sewell professed his delight at such a 
prospect, and the Judge then suddenly be- 
thinking himself of the hour — it was al- 
ready nigh eleven — arose. 44 Can I set 
you down anywhere ? are you for town ? " 
asked he. 

44 Yes, my lord ; I was about to pay my 
mother a visit." 

44 Til drop you there ; perhaps yon would 
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C tefal I should feel if she would give us 
company at dinner — say seven o’clock. 
I will just step up to say good-bye to my 
pahd-daughter, and be with you immediate- 

^ Sewell had not time to bethink him of all 
the strange events which a few minutes bad 


ticity and home-happiness, but that his own I appeared, and they drove off. 
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As they drove along, their converse was | 
most agreeable. Sewell’s attentive manner 
was an admirable stimulant, and the old 
Judge was actually sorry to lose his compan- 
ion, as the carriage stopped at Lady Len- 
drick’s door. 

“What on earth brought you up, Dud- 
ley?” said she, as he entered the room 
where she sat at breakfast. 

44 Let me have something to eat, and Fll 
tell you,” said he, seating nimself at table, 
and drawing towards him a dish of cutlets. 
44 You may imagine what an appetite I have, 
when I tell you whose guest 1 am.” 

44 Whose V” 

44 Your husband’s.” 

44 You ! at the Priory ! and how came 
that to pass ? ” 

44 I told you already I must eat before I 
talk. When I got down stairs this morning 
I found the old man just finishing his break- 
fast, and instead of asking me to join him^ 
he entertained me with the siege of Derry, 
and some choice anecdotes of Lord Bristol 
and * the Volunteers.' This coffee is cold.” 

44 Ring and they’ll bring you some.” 

44 If I am to take him as a type of Irish 
hospitality as well as Irish agreeability, I 
must say 1 get rid of two delusions together.” 

M There’s the coffee. Will you have eggs ? ” 

44 Yes, and a rasher along with them. You 
can afford to be liberal with the larder, 
mother, for I bring you an invitation to 
dine. 

44 At the Priory ? ” 

“Yes; he said seven o'clock.” 

44 Who dines there ? ” 

44 Himself and his grand-daughter and I 
make the company, i believe.” 

44 Then I shall not go. I never do go 
when there’s not a party.” 

44 He’s safer, I suppose, before people ? ” 

44 Just so. I could not trust to his tem- 

S sr under the temptation of a family circle, 
ut what brought you to town ? ” 

44 He sent fbr me by telegraph — just, too, 
when I had the whole county with me, and 
was booked to ride a match I had made 
with immense trouble. I got his message 
— 4 Come up immediately.’ There was not 
the slightest reason for haste, nor for the 
telegraph at all. The whole could have 
been done by letter, and replied to at leis- 
ure, besides” — 

44 What was it then ? ” 

44 It is a place he has given me — a regis- 
trarship of something in his Court, that he 
has been fighting the Castle people about 
for eighteen years, and to which, heaven 
knows if he has the right of appointment 
this minute.” 


44 What’s it worth ? ” 

44 A thousand a-year net There were 
pickings — at least the last man made a 
good thing of them — but there are to be 
no more. We are to inaugurate, as the 
newspapers say, a reign of integrity and 
incorruptibility.” 

44 So much the better.” 

44 So much the worse,” say I. 44 My mot- 
to is, Full batta and plenty of loot ; and it’s 
every man’s motto, only that every man is 
not honest enough to own it.” 7 

44 And when are you to enter upon the 
duties of your office ? ” 

44 Immediately. Pm to be sworn in — 
there’s an oath, it seems — this day week, 
and we’re to take up our abode at the Pri- 
ory till we find a house to suit us.” 

44 At the Priory ? ” 

44 Yes. May I light a cigarette, mother ? 
only one. He gave the invitation most roy- 
ally. A whole wing is to be at our disposal. 
He said nothing about the cook or the wine- 
cellar, and these are the very ingredients I 
want to secure.” 

She shook her head dubiously, but made 
no answer. 

44 You don’t think, then, that ho meant to 
have us as his guests ? ” ' 

4 T think it unlikely.” 

44 How shall I find out ? It’s auite cer- 
tain I’ll not go live under his roof — which 
means his surveillance — without an ade- 
quate compensation. Til only consent to 
being bored by being fed.” 

44 House-rent is something, however.” 

44 Yes, mother, but not everything. That 
old man would be inquiring who dined with 
me, how late he stayed, who came to sup- 
per, and what they did afterwards. Now, 
if he take the whole charge of us, I’ll put 
up with a great deal, because I could man- 
age a little 4 pied hterre ’ somewhere about 
Kingstown or Dalkey, and 4 carry on ’ pleas- 
antly enough. You must find out his inten- 
tions, mother, before I commit myself to an 
acceptance. You must indeed.” 

44 Take my advice, Dudley, and look out 
fbr a house at once. You’ll not be in his 
three weeks.” 

44 1 can submit to a great deal when it 
suits me, mother,” said he, with a derisive 
smile, and a look of intense treachery at 
the same time. 

44 1 suppose you can,” said she, nodding 
an assent 44 How is she ? ” 

44 As usual,” said he, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

44 And the children ? ” 

44 They are quite welL By the way, be- 
fore I forget it, don’t let the Judge know 
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that I hare already gent in my papers to sell 
out. I want him to believe that I do so now 
in consequence of his offer.* 

44 It is not likely we shall soon meet, and 
I may not have an opportunity of mention- 
ing the matter.” 

“Yonll come to dinner to-day, won’t 
yon?* 

44 No” 

44 Yon ought, even oat of gr ati tude on 
my account. It would be only commonly 
decent to thank him.” 

44 1 couldn’t.” 

44 Couldn’t what? Couldn’t come, or 
couldn’t thank him V ” 

41 Couldn’t do either. You don't know, 
Dudley, that whenever our intercourse 
rises above the common passing courtesies 
of mere acquaintanceship, it is certain to 
end in a quarrel. We must never condemn 
or approve. We most never venture upon 
an opinion, lest it lead to a discussion, for 
discussion means a fight.” 

41 Pleasant, certainly — pleasant and amia- 
ble too!” 

44 It would be better, perhaps, that I had 
some of that happy disposition of my son,” 
•aid she, with a cutting tone, 44 and could 
submit to whatever suited me.” 

He started as if he had seen something, 
and, turning on her a look of passionate 
ang6r, began — 44 Is it from you that this 
should come V ” Then suddenly recollecting 
himself, he subdued his tone, and said, 
41 We’ll not do better by losing our tempers. 
Can you put me in the way to raise a tittle 
money V i shall have the payment for my 
commission in about a fortnight; but 1 
want a ooople of hundred pounds at once.” 

44 It’s not two months since you raised live 
hundred.” 

44 1 know it, and there’s the last of it I 
left Lu :y ten sovereigns when I came away, 
and this twenty pounds is all that I now 
have in the world.” 

44 Andail these fine dinners and grand en- 
tertainments that i have been told of — 
what was the meaning of them V ” 

44 They were what the railway people call 
preliminary expenses, mother. Before one 
can get fellows to come to a house where 
there is play there must be a sort of easy 
style of good living established that ait men 
like : excellent dinners and good wine are 
the tame elephants, and without them you’ll 
not get the wild ones into your 4 com- 
pound.’ ” 

44 And to tell me that this could par t * 

44 Ay, and pay splendidly. If I had three 
thousand pounds in the world to carry on 


with. I’d see the old Judge and his rot t e n 
place at Jericho before Pd accept it. One 
needs a little capital, that’s all. It’s just 
like blockade-running — you must be able 
to lose three for one you succeed with-* 

44 1 see nothing but rain — disreputable 
ruin — in such a course.” 

44 Come down and look at it, mother, and 
you’ll change your mind. 44 You’ll own 
you never saw a better ordered society in 
your life — the beau ideal of a nice country* 
bouse on a small scale. 1 admit our chef is 
not a Frenchman, and I have only one fel- 
low out of livery; but the thing is well 
done, i promise you. Ab for any serious 
play, you’ll never hear of it — never sus- 
pect it — no more than a man turning over 
Leech’s sketches in a dentist’s drawing- 
room suspects there’s a fellow getting his 
eye-tooth extracted in the next room.” 

44 1 disapprove of it all, Dudley. It is 
sure to end ill.” 

44 For that matter, mother so shall I ! All 
i have asked from Fate this many a year is, 
a deferred sentence — a long day, my lord 
— a long day!” 

44 Tell Sir William I am sorry I can’t 
dine at the Friory to-day. It is one of my 
cruel-headache days. Say you found me 
looking very poorly. It puts him in good- 
humour to hear it; and if you can get 
away in the evemng, come in to tea.” 

44 You will think of this loan I want — 
won’t you V ” 

44 I’ll think of it, but I don’t know what 
good thinking wilt do.” She paused, and 
after a tew minutes’ silence said, 44 If you 
really are serious about taking up your 
abode at the Friory, you’ll have to get rid 
of the grand-daughter.” 

44 We could marry her off easily enough.” 

44 You might, and you mightn’t If she 
marry to Sir W: Ream's satisfaction he’ll 
leave her all he has in the world.” 

44 Egad, he must have a rare taste in a 
son-in-law if he likes the follow I'M promote 
to the place.” 

44 You seem to forget, Dudley, that the 
young lady has a will of her own. She’s a 
Lendrick too.” 

44 With all my heart, mother. She’ll not 
be a match for Lucy.” 

44 And would she . — 

44 Ay would sue,” interrupted he, 44 if her 
pride as a woman — if her jealousy, was 
touched. I have made her do more than 
that when I wounded her self-love ! * 

41 You are a very amiable husband, I must 
say* 

44 We might be better, perhaps, mother ; 
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but I suspect we are pretty much like our 
neighbours. And it’s positive you won't 
come to dinnes ? ” 

“ No 1 certainly not.” 

“ Well, I'll try and look in at tea-time. 
You'll not forget what I spoke of. I shall 
be in funds in less than three weeks." 

She gave a little incredulous laugh as she 
said good-bye. She had heard of such 
pledges before, and knew well what faith to 
attach to them. 


chapter mm. 

EVENING AT THE PRIORT. 

The Chief Baron brought his friend 
Haire back frota Court to - dine with him. 
The table had been laid for five, and it was 
only when Sewell entered the drawing- 
room that it was known Lady Lendrick had 
declined the invitation. Sir William heard 
the apology to the end; he even waited 
when Sewell concluded, to see if he desired 
to add anything more, but nothing came. 

44 In that case,” said he at length, “ we’ll 
order dinner.” That his irritation was ex- 
treme needed no close observation to de- 
tect, and the bell-rope came down with the 
pull by which he summoned the servant. 

The dinner proceeded drearily enough. 
None liked to adventure on a remark which 
might lead to something unpleasant in dis- 
cussion, and little was spoken on any side. 
Sewell praised the mutton, and the Chief 
Baron bowed stiffly. When Haire re- 
marked that the pale sherry was excellent, 
he dryly told the butler to “ fill Mr. Haire ’s 
glass ; ” and though Lucy, with more cau- 
tion, was silent, she did not escape, for he 
turned towards her and said, 44 VVe have 
not been favoured with »*word from your 
lips, Miss Lendrick ; I hope these neuralgic 
headaches are not becoming a family affec- 
tion.” • 

44 1 am perfectly ^rell, sir,” said she, with 
a smile. 

44 It is Haire’s fault, then,” said the Judge, 
with one of his malicious twinkles of the eye 
— “all Haire's fault if we are dull. It is 
ever so with wits, Colonel Sewell; they 
will not perform to empty benches.” 

44 1 don't know whom you call a wit,” 
began Haire. 

44 My dear friend, the men of pleasantry 
and happy conceits must no more deny the 
reputation that attaches to them than must 
a rich merchant dishonour his bill ; nor need 
a man resent more being called a Wit, than 
being styled a Poet, a Painter, a Chief 
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Baron, or" — here he waved his hand 
towards Sewell, and bowing slightly, ad- 
ded — “a Chief Registrar to the Court of Ex- 
chequer." 

44 Oh, have you got the appointment ? " 
said Haire to the Colonel. “ I’m heartily 
glad of it. I'm delighted to know it has 
been given to one of the family.” 

“ As I said a while ago," said the Judge, 
with a smile of deeper malice, 44 these witty 
fellows spare nobody 1 At the very mo- 
ment he praises the sherry he disparages 
the host Why should not this place be 
filled by one of my family, Haire r I call 
upon you to show cause." 

44 There's no reason against it. I never 
said there was. Nay, I was far from satis- 
fied with you on the day you refused my 
prayer on behalf of one belonging to you.” 

44 Sir, you are travelling out of the rec- 
ord,” said the Judge, angrily. 

44 1 can only say,” added Haire, “ that I 
wish Colonel Sewell joy with all my heart ; 
and u he’ll allow me, I'll do it in a 
bumper.” 

44 4 A reason fair to drink his health 
again ! ’ That’s not the line. How does it 
go Lucy ? Don’t you remember the verse ? " 

4 * No, sir ; I never heard it” 

44 4 A reason fair — a reason fair.* I de- 
clare I believe the newspapers are right 
I am losihg my memory. One of the scur- 
rilous rascals t’other day said, they saw no 
reason Justice should be deaf as well as 
blind. Haire, was that youi* ? ” 

44 A thousand a-year,” muttered Haire to 
Sewell. 

44 What is that, Haire ? ” cried the old 
Judge. “Do I hear you aright? You 
utter one thousand things just as good every 
year V ” 

44 1 was speaking of the Registrar's sal- 
ary,” said Haire, half testily^ 

“ A thousand a-year is a pittance — a 
mere pittance, sir, in a country like Eng- 
land. It is like the place at a window to 
see a procession. You may gaze at the 
passing tide of humanity, but must not dare 
to mix in it.” 

44 And yet papa went half across the 
globe for it,” said Lucy, with a flushed and 
burning cheek. 

“ In your father's profession the rewards 
are less monej, Lucy, than the esteem and 
regard of society. I have ever thought it 
wise of our rulers not to bestow titles on 
physicians, but to leave them the unobtru- 
sive and undistinguished comforters of every 
class and condition. The equal of any 
— the companion of all.” 

It was evident that the old Jndge was 
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eager for discussion on anything. He had 
tried in vain to provoke each of his guests, 
and he was almost irritable at the defer- 
ence accorded him. 

44 Do I see you pass the decanter, Colonel 
Sewell ? Are you not drinking any 

“ No, my Lord." 

44 Perhaps you like coffee ? Don't you 
think, Lucy, you could give him some ? ” 

“Yes, sir. I shall be delighted.” 

44 Very welL Haire and I will finish this 
magnum, and then join you in the drawing- 
room.” 

Lucy took Sewell's arm and retired. 
They were scarcely well out of the room 
when Sewell halted suddenly, and in a 
voice so artificial that, if Lucy had been 
given to suspectfulness, she would have de- 
tected at once, said, 44 Is the Judge always 
as pleasant and as witty as we saw him to- 
day?” 

44 To-day he was very for from himself ; 
something, I'm sure, must have irritated 
him, for he was not in his usual mood.” 

44 1 confess I thought him charming ; so 
full of neat reply, pleasant apropos, and 
happy quotation.” 

44 He very often has days of all that you 
have just said, and I am delighted with 
them. 

44 What an immense gain to a young girl 
— I mean to pne whose education and 
tastes have fitted her for it — to be the 
companion of such a mind as his ! Who is 
this Mr. Haire ? ” 

44 A very old friend. I believe he was a 
schoolfellow of grandpapa's.” 

44 Not his equal, I suspect, in ability or 
knowledge.” 

44 Oh, nothing like it; a most worthy 
man, respected by every one, and devotedly 
attatcheu to grandpapa, but not clever.” 

“The Chief, I remarked, called him 
witty,” said Sewell, with a faint twinkle in 
his eye. 

44 It was done in jest. He is fond of 
fathering on him the smart savings of the 
day, and watching his attempts to disown 
them.” 

44 And Haire likes that ? ” 

44 1 believe he likes grandpapa in every 
mood he has.” 

44 What an invaluable friend ! I wish to 
heaven he could find such another for me. 
I want — there’s nothing I want more than 
some one who would always approve of 
me.” 

“ Perhaps you might push this fidelity 
further than grandpapa does,” said she, with 
a smile. 


44 You mean that it might not always be 
so easy to applaud me.” 

She only laughed and made no effort to 
disclaim the assertion. 

“ Well,” said he, with a sigh, 44 who knows 
but if I live to be old and rich I may be 
fortunate enough to have such an accom- 
modating friend ? Who are the other in- 
mates here ? I ask because we are going 
to be domesticated also.” 

44 1 heard so this morning.” 

44 1 hope with pleasure, though yon 
ha v n’t said as much.” 

44 With pleasure certainly ^ but with .more 
misgiving than pleasure.” 

44 Pray explain this.” 

44 Simply that the very quiet life we lead 
here would not be endurable' by people who 
like the world, and whom the world likes. 
We never see any one, we never go out, 
we have not even those second-hand glances 
at society that people have who admit gos- 
siping acquaintances ; in fact, regard what 
you nave witnessed to-day as a dinner- 
party, and then fashion for yourself our 
ordinary life.” 

44 And do you like it ?” 

44 1 know nothing else, and I am tolerably 
happy. If papa and Tom were here I 
should be perfectly happy.” 

44 By Jove ! you startle me,” said he, 
throwing away the unlighted cigar he had 
held for some minutes in his fingers; 44 1 
didn’t know it was so bad.” 

44 It is possible he may relax for you and 
Mrs. Sewell ; indeed, I think it more than 
likely that he will” 

44 Ay, but the relaxation might only be m 
favour of a few more like that old gent we 
had to-day. No, no — the thing will never 
work. I see it at once. My mother said 
we could not possibly stand it three weeks, 
and I perceive it is your opinion too.” 

44 1 did not say so much, said she, smiling. 

* Joking apart,” said he, in a tone that 
assuredly bespoke sincerity, 44 1 couldn’t 
stand such a dinner as we had to-day very 
often. I can bear being bullied, for I was 
brought up to it. I served on Rolffe’s staff 
in Bombay lor four years, and when a man 
has been an aide-de-camp he knows what 
being bullied means ; but what I could not 
endure is that outpouring of conceit mm- 
gled with rotten recollections. Another 
evening of it would kill me.” 

“ I certainly would not advise your 
coming here at that price,” said she, with a 
gravity almost comical. 

44 The difficulty is how to get off. He 
appears to me to resent as an affront every- 
thing that differs from his own views.” 
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44 He is not accustomed to much contra- 
diction.*' 

44 Not to any at all 1 ” 

The eneiwy with which he said this made 
her laugh heartily, and he half smiled at 
the situation himself. 

“ They are coming up-stairs,” said she ; 
44 will you ring for tea ? — the bell is beside 
you.” 

44 Oh, if they’re coming Pm off. I prom- 
ised my mother a short visit this evening. 
Make my excuses if I am asked for ; ” and 
with this he slipped from the room and 
went his way. 

44 Where’s the Colonel, Lucy? has he 
gone to bed ? ” 

44 No, sir, he has gone to see his mother ; 
he had made some engagement to visit her 
this' evening.” 

44 This new school of politeness is too 
liberal for my taste. When we were young 
men, Haire, we would not have ventured 
to leave the house where we had dined 
without saluting the host.” 

44 1 take it we must keep up with the 
spirit of our time.” 

44 You mistake, Haire — it is the spirit of 
our time is in arrear. It is that same spirit 
lagging behind, and deserting the post it 
once occupied, makes us seem in default. 
Let us have the cribbage- board, Lucy. 
Haire has said all the smart things he 
means to give us this evening, and 1 will 
take my revenge at the only game at which 
I am his master. Haire, who reads men 
like a book, Lucy,” continued the Chief, as 
he dealt the cards, 44 says that our gallant 
friend will rebel against our humdrum life 
here. I demur to the opinion — what say 
you ? ” But he was now deep in his game, 
and never heeded the answer. 


CHAPTER XXXTV. 

bbwell’s troubles. 

44 A letter for you by the poet, sir, and 
his lordship's compliments to say he is waiting 
breakfast,” were the first words which Sew- 
ell heard, the next morning. 

44 Waiting breakfast 1 Tell him not to 
wait — I mean, make my respects to his 
lordship, and say I feel very poorly to-day 

— that I think I’ll not get up just yet.” 

44 Would you like to see Dr. Beattie, sir ? 

— he’s in the drawing-room.” 

44 Nothing of the kind. It’s a complaint 
I caught in India; I manage it myself. 
Bring me up some coffee and rum in about 
an hour, and mind don’t disturb me on any 
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account till then. What an infernal house! * 
muttered he, as the man withdrew. 44 A 
subaltern called up for morning parade has 
a better life than this. Nine o’clock only 1 
What can this old ass mean by this pretend- 
ed activity ? Upon whom can it impose ? 
Who will believe that it signifies a rush 
whether he lay abed till noon or rose by 
daybreak ? ” A gentle tap came to the 
door, but as he made no reply there came 
after a pause another a little louder. Sew- 
ell still preserved silence, and at last the 
sound of retiring footsteps along the corri- 
dor. Not if I know it,” muttered he to him- 
self as he turned round and fell off asleep 
again. 

44 The coffee, sir, and a dispatch ; shall I 
sign the receipt for you ? ” said the servant, 
as he reappeared about noon. 

44 Yes; open the window a little and 
leave me.” 

Leaning on his arm he tore open the 
envelope and glanced at the signature — 
Lucy. He then read, 44 Send down Eccles 
or Beattie by next train; he is worse.” 
He read and re-read this at least half-a- 
dozen times over before he bethought him 
of the letter that lay still unopened on the 
bed. He now broke the seal ; it was also 
from his wife, dated the preceding evening, 
and very brief : — 

‘‘Dear Dudley, — Mr. Trafferd has 
had a severe fall. Cre9cy balked at the 
brook and fell afterwards. Trafford was 
struck on the head as he rose by Mr. 
Creagh’s horse. It is feared the skull is 
fractured. You | are much blamed for hav- 
ing asked him to ride a horse so much 
under his weight All have refused to 
accept their bets but Kinshela the grocer. 

1 1 have written to Sir H. Trafford, and I 
telegraphed to him Dr. Tobin’s opinion, 

I which is not favourable. I suppose you 
will come back at once : if not, telegraph 
what you advise to be done. Mr. Balfour 
is here still, but I do not find he is of much 
use. The veterinary decided Crescy should 
be shot, as the plate bone, I think be called 
it, was fractured ; and as he was in great 
pain I consented. I hope I have done 
right — Yours truly, 

“ Lucy Sewell.” 

44 Here’s a go! a horse I refused four 
hundred and fitly for on Tuesday last I I am 
a lucky dog, there’s no denying it. I 
didn’t know there was a man in Europe 
could have made that horse balk his fence. 
What a rumpus to make about a fellow 
getting a 4 cropper.* My share of the dis- 
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aster is a deuced deal the worst I’ll never 
chance on such a hone again. How am I 
to find either of these men ?” muttered he, 
as he took up the telegram. He rang the 
bell violently, and scarcely ceased to pull at 
it till the servant entered. 

“ Where does Dr. Eccles live ? ” 

44 Sir Gilbert, sir ? ” 

44 Ay, if he be Sir Gilbert” 

4t Merrion Square, sir,” said the man re- 
proachfully, for he thought it rather hard 
to ignore one of the great celebrities of the 

44 Take this note to him, that HI write 
now, and if he be from home go to the other 
man — what’s his name? — Beattie.” 

44 Dr. Beattie is coming to dinner to-day, 
sir,” said the servant, thinking to facilitate 
matters. 

44 Just do as I tell you, my good fellow, 
and don’t interrupt. If I am to take 
up my quarters here, you’ll all of you have 
to change some of your present habits.” 
As he spoke, he dashed off a few hasty lines, 
addressing them to Sir Gilbert Eccles or 
Dr. Beattie. Ask if it’s 4 all right ; ' that 
will be sufficient reply ; and now, send me 
my bath.” As he proceeded with his dress- 
ing — a very lengthy affair it always was — 
he canvassed with himself whether or not 
he ought to take the train and go down to 
the country with the Doctor. Possibly few 
men in such circumstances wouhjfhave given 
the matter a doubt The poor fellow who 
had incurred the misli£q) had been, at his 
insistance, acting for him. Had it not been 
for Sewell’s pressing this task upon him, 
Trafford would at that moment have been 
hale and hearty. Sewell knew all this 
well ; he read the event just as nineteen out 
of every twenty would have read it, but 
having done so, he proceeded to satisfy him- 
self why all these reasonings should give 
way to weightier considerations. 

First of all, it would not be quite con- 
venient to let the old Judge know anything 
of these doings in the country. His strait- 
laced notions might revolt at races and 
betting rings. It might not be perhaps 
decorous that a registrar of a high court 
should be the patron of such sports. These 
were prudential reasons, which he dilated 
on for some time. Then came some others 
more sentimental. It was to a house of 
doctors and nurses, and gloom and sorrow, 
he should go back. All these were to him 
peculiarly distasteful. He should be tremen- 
dously s bored ” by it all, and being “ bored ” 
was to him whatever was least tolerable in 
life. It was strange that there was one 
other reason stronger than all these — a 


reason that really touched him in what was 
the nearest thing in his nature to heart. 
He couldn’t go back and look at the empty 
loose-box where his favourite horse once 
stood, and where he was never to stand 
more. Crescy — the animal he was so proud 
of — the horse he coanted on for who knows 
what future triumphs— the first steeple- 
chase horse, he felt convinced, in Ireland, 
if notin the kingdom — such strength, such 
power in the loins, such square joints, such 
courage, should he ever see united again ? 
If there was anything in that man’s nature 
that represented affection, he had it for this 
horse. He knew well to what advantage 
he looked when on his back — he knew 
what admiration and envy it drew upon 
him to sec him thus mounted. He had won 
him at billiards from a man who was half- 
broken-hearted at parting with him, and 
who offered immense terms rather than lose 
him. 

44 He said, Fd have no luck with him,” 
muttered Sewell, now in his misery — u and, 
confound the fellow, he was right. No, I 
can’t go back to look at his empty stall. It 
would half kill me.” 

It was very real grief all this ; he was as 
thoroughly heart-sore as it was possible for 
him to be. He sorrowed for wbat nothing 
in his future life could replace to him ; and 
this is a very deep sorrow. 

Trafford’s misfortune was so much the 
origin and cause of his own disaster, that 
he actually thought of him with bitterness. 
The man who could make Crescy balk! 
What fate could be too bard for him ? 

Nor was he quite easy in his mind about 
that passage in his wife’s letter stating that 
men would not take their bets. Was this 
meant as reflecting upon him ? Was it a 
censure on him for maxing Trafford ride a 
horse beneath his weight ? 44 They get up 
some stupid cry of that sort,” muttered he, 

“ as if 1 am not the heaviest . loser of alL 
I lose a horse that was worth a score of 
Traffords.” 

When dressed, Sewell went down to the 
garden and lit his cigar. His sorrow had 
growen calmer, and he began to think 
that in the new life before him he should 
have had to give up horses and sport of 
every kind. 44 1 must make my book now 
on this old fellow, and get him to make me 
his heir. He cares little for his son, and 
he can be made to care just as little for bis 
granddaughter. That’s the only game open 
to me — a dreary life it promises to be, oat 
it's better than a jail.” 

The great large wilderness of a garden, 
stretching away into an orchard at the end, 
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was in itself a place to suggest sombre 
thoughts — so silent and forsaken did it all 
appear. The fruit lay thick on the ground 
uncared for — the artichokes, grown to the 
height of shrubs, looked monsters of un- 
couthness ; and even in the alleys dower- 
seeds had fallen and given birth to flowers, 
which struggled up through the gravel and 
hung their bright petals over the footway. 
There was in the neglect, the silence, the un- 
cared-for luxuriance of the place, all that 
could make a moody man moodier ; and 
he knocked off the great heads of the tall 
hollyhocks, he thought, and even said aloud, 
“ This is about as much amusement as such 
a spot offers.” 

“ Oh no, not so bad as that,” said a laugh- 
ing voice, and Lucy peeped over a laurel- 
hedge with a rake in her hand, and seemed 
immensely amused at his discomfiture. 

“ Where are you ? — I mean, how is one 
to come near you?” said he, trying to 
laugh, but not successfully. 

a Go round yonder by the fish-pond, and 
you’ll find a wicket. This is my garden, 
and I till it myself.” 

“ So ! ” said he, entering a neat little en- 
closure, with beds of flowers and flowering 
shrubs, “ this is your garden ? ” 
u Yes — what do you think of it ? ” 

“It’s very pretty— it’s very nice. I 
should like it larger, perhaps.” 

M So would I ; but, being my own garden- 
er, I find it quite big enough*” 

“ Why don't the Chief give you a 
gardener ? — he’s rich enough surely.” 

“ He never cared for gardening himself. 
Indeed, I think it is the wild confusion of 
foliage here that he likes. He said to me 
one dav, ‘ In my old garden a man loses 
himself in thought. In this trimly kept 
place one is ever occupied by the melon- 
frame or the forcing-house.’” 

“ That’s the dreadful thing about old peo- 
ple ; they are ever for making the whims 
and crotchets of age the rules of life to oth- 
ers. I wonder you bear this so well.” 

“I didn’t know that I bore anything,” 
said she, with a smile. 

“ That’s true slave doctrine, I must say ; 
and when one does not feel bondage, there’s 
no more to be said.” 

u I suspect I have a great deal more free- 
dom than most girls ; my time is almost all 
my own, to dispose of as I will. I read or 
play or walk or work as I feel inclined. If 
I wish to occupy myself with household 
matters, I am the mistress here.” 

“ In other words, you are free to do every- 
thing that is not worth doing — you lead 
the life of a nun in a convent, only that 
you have not even a sister nun to talk to.” I 


“ And which are the things you say are 
worth doing ? ” 

“.Would you not care to go out into the 
world, to mix in society, to go to balls, thea- 
tres, f6 tes, and such like V would you not 
li^e to ride? I don’t mean it for flattery, 
but would you not like the admiration you 
would be sure to meet — the sort of hom- 
age people render to beauty, the only trib- 
ute the world ever paid freely, — are all 
these not worth something ? ” 

“ I am sure they are : they are worth a 
great deal to those who can enjoy them 
with a happy heart ; but remember, 
Colonel Sewell, I have a father living in 
exile, simply to earn a livelihood, and I have 
a brother toiling for his bread in a strange 
land ; is it likely I could forget these, or is 
it likely that I could carry such cares about 
with me, and enjoy the pleasures you tell 
of? ” 

“ Oh ! as for that, I never met the man 
nor woman either that could bring into the 
world a mind unburdened by care. You 
must take life as it is. If 1 was to wait for 
a heart .at ease before I went into society, 
I’d have to decline a few dinner-parties. 
Your only chance of a little respite, besides, 
is at your age. The misfortunes of life be- 
gin a light drizzle, but become a regular 
downpour when one gets to my time of life. 
Let me just tell you what this morning 
brought forth. A letter and then a tele- 
gram from my wife, to tell me that my 
favourite horse — an animal worth five 
hundred pounds if he was worth five shil- 
lings — the truest, bravest, best horse I ever 
backed — has just been killed by a stupid 
fellow I got to ride for me. What he did 
to make the horse refuse his leap, what 
magic he used, what conjuring trick he per- 
formed, I can’t tell. With me it was enough 
to show him his fence, and if I wanted 
it I couldn’t have held him back. But 
this fellow, a dragoon too, and the crack 
rider of his regiment, contrives to discour- 
age my poor beast, then rushes him at the 
jump at half speed. I know it was a wide- 
ish brook, and they tumbled in, and my 
horse smashed his blade-bone — of course 
th$re was nothing for it but to shoot him.” 

“ How sad ! I am really sorry for you.” 

M And all this came of the old Judge’s 
message, the stupidity of sending me five 
words in a telegram, instead of writing a 
proper note, and saying what he wanted. 
But for that I’d have stayed at home, ridden 
my horse, won my match, and spared my- 
self the whole disaster.” 

“ Grandpapa is often venr hasty in his 
decisions, but I believe he seldom sees cause 
to revoke them.” 
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“The old theory, ‘the king can do no “I behove 00 ; here’s what my wife wys. 
wrong,’” said Sewell, with a sancy laugh ; Oh, I haven’t got the letter about me, bet 
44 but remember he can often do a deal of it comes to this, I was to send down one of 
mischief incidentally, as it were — as on the the best doctors by the first train, telling 
present occasion.” him it was a case of compression or con- 

44 And the rider, what of him*? did he es- cuasion, which is it ? And so I have de- 
cape unhurt ? ” said she, eager to avoid un- spate bed Beattie, your grandfather’s min. 
pleasant discussion, I suppose there’s no better ? ” 

44 The rider ! my dear young lady,” said 44 But why have you not gone back your- 
he, with affected slowness — 44 the rider self? he was a friend, was he not ? ” 
came to grief. What he did, or how he did 44 Yes, he was what people would call a 
it, to throw my poor hone down, is his own friend. I’m like the hare in the fable, I 
secret, and, from what I hear, he is likely to have many friends ; but if I must be confi- 
keep it No, no, don’t look so horrified — dential, ill tell yon why I did not go. I 
he’s not killed, but I don’t suspect he's a had a notion just as likely to be wrong as 
long way off it He got a smashing fall at right, that the Chief would take offence at 
a fence I’d have backed myself to nde with his Registrar being a sporting character, 
my hands tied. Ay, and to have my good and that if 1 were to absent myself just now, 
horse back again, I*d ride in that fashion to- he’d find out the reason, whereas by staying 
morrow.” here 1 could keep all quiet, and when Beat- 

44 And the poor fellow, where is he tie came back I could square Atm.” 
now ? ” 44 You could what ? ” 

* 4 The poor fellow is receiving the very 44 A thousand pardons for my bit of 
sweetest of Mrs. Sewell’s attentions. He is slang ; but the fact is, just as one talks 
at my house — in all likelihood in my room French when he wants to say nothings, one 
— not that he is very conscious of all the fa- takes to slang when one requires to be 
vours bestowed upon him.” shifty. 1 meant to say, 1 could manage to 

44 Oh, don’t talk with that pretended in- make the Doctor hold his tongue.” 
difference. Yon must be, you cannot help 44 Not if grandpapa were to question 
being, deeply sorry for what has hap- him.” 

pened.” Sewell smiled, and shook his head in dis- 

44 There can be very little donbt on that sent 
score. I’ve lost such a horse as 1 never 44 No, no. You're quite mistaken in Dr. 
shall own again.” Beattie ; and what’s more, you’re quite mit- 

44 Pray think of something besides your taken in grandpapa too, if you imagine that 
horse. Who was he ? what’s his name ? ” he’ll think the better of you for forgetting 
* 44 A stranger — an Englishman ; you nev- the claims of friendship.” 
er heard of him ; and I wish I had never 44 There was none.” 
heard of him!” “Well, of humanity, then! It was in 

44 What are you smiling at ? ” said she, your cause this man suffered, and it is in 
after a pause, for he stood as though reflect- your house he lies ill. 1 think you ought to 
ing, and a very strange half-smile moved be there also.” 
his mouth. 44 Do you think so ? ” 

44 1 was just thinking,” said he gravely, 44 I’m sure of it. You know the world a 
44 what his younger brother ought to give great deal better than I do, and yon can 
me; for this fellow was an elder son, and tell what people will say of your absence, 
heir to a fine estate too.” but 1 think it requires no knowledge of 

She turned an indignant glance towards more than one’s own nature to feel what is 
him, and moved away. He was quickly right and proper here.” 

after her, however, and laying his hand on 4k Indeed I ” said he reflectingly. 

her arm, said good-humouredly, 44 Come, 44 Don’t you agree with me ? ” 
don’t be angry with me. I’m sorry, if you 44 Perhaps — that is, in part. I suppose 

like — I’m very sorry for this poor fellow, what you mean about the world is, that 

1 won’t say that my own loss does not dash there will be some scandal afloat, the 

my sorrow with a little anger — he was * young wife ’ story, and all that sort of 

such a horse 1 and the whole wing was such balderaash ? ” 
a blunder I as fair a brook — with a high 44 1 really do not understand you.” 

bank, it’s true — but as fair a fence as ever 44 You don’t ? " 

a man rode at, and ground like this we’re * 44 No. Certainly not. What do you 
walking over to take off from.” mea n ? ” 

44 Is he in danger ? ” 44 Possibly you did not understand me. 
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Well, if I am to go, there’s no time to be 
lost. It's four o’clock already, and the last 
train leaves at five fprty. I will go.” 

44 You are quite right.” 

“ You’ll make my excuses to the Chief. 
You’ll tell him that my wife’s message was 
so alarming, that I could not delay my de- 
parture. Beattie will probably be back to- 
morrow, and bring you news of us.” 

44 Won’t you write a few lines ? ” 

44 I’m not sure, — I’ll not promise. I’m a 
bad penman, but my wife will write, I’ve no 
doubt. Say all sorts of affection ate and 
dutiful things to the Chief for me ; tell him 
I went away in despair at not being able to 
say good-bye ; he likes that style of thing, 
doesn't he V ” 

44 1 don’t think he cares much for 4 that 
style of thing,’” said she, with a saucy 
smile. 

44 What a capital mimic you are ! Do 
you know I am just beginning to suspect 
that you are, for all your quiet simplicity of 
manner, a deuced deep one ? Am I right ?” 

She shook her head, but made no reply. 

44 Not that I’d like you the less for it,” 
said he, eagerly; 44 on the contrary, we’d 
understand each other all the better ; there’s 
nothing like people talking the same lan- 
guage, eh ? ” 

44 1 hope you'll not lose your train,” said 
she, looking at her watch ; 44 1 am half-past 
four.” 

44 A broad hint,” said he, laughing ; bye- 
bye — h bientot .” i 


GHAPTEB XXX V. 

BEATTIE’S RETURN. 

The old Chief sat alone in his dining- 
room over his wine. If somewhat fatigued 
by the labouis of the day — for the Court 
had sat laie — he showed little of exhaus- 
tion ; still less was he, as his years might 
haye excused, drowsy or heavy. He sat 
bolt upright in his chair, and by an occa- 
sional gesture of his hand, or motion of his 
head, seemed as though he were giving 
assent to some statement he was listetning 
to, or making his comments on it as it 
proceeded. 

The post had brought a letter to Lucy 
just as dinner was over. It bore the post- 
mark 44 Cagliari,” and was in her brother's 
hand, and the old man, with considerate 
kindness, told her to go to her room and 
read it. 44 No, my dear child,” said he as 
she arose to leave the room ; 44 no 1 I shall 
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not be lonely — where there is memory, 
there are troops of friends. Come back 
and tell me your news when you have read 
your letter.” 

More than an hour passed over, and he 
sat there heedless of time. A whole long 
life was passing in review before him, not 
connectedly, or in due sequence of events, 
but in detached scenes and incidents. Now it 
was some stormy night in the old Irish 
House, when Flood and Grattan exchanged 
their terrific deuunciations and iusults — 
now it was a brilliant dinner at Ponsonby’s, 
with all the wits of the day — now he was 
leading the famous Kitty O’Dwyer, the 
beauty of the Irish Court, to her carriage, 
amid such a murmur of admiration as made 
the progress a triumph — or again it was a 
raw morning of November, and he was 
driving across the Park to be present at 
Curran’s meeting with Egan. 

A violent ring of the hall bell startled 
him, and before he could inquire the cause 
a servant had announced Dr. Beattie. 

44 1 thought I might be fortunate enough 
to catch yon before bed-hour,” said the 
Doctor, 44 and I knew you would like to 
hear some tidings of my mission.” 

44 You have been to — — Where have 
you been ? ” said the old Judge, embar- 
rassed between the late flood of his recol- 
lections and the sudden start of his arrival. 

44 To Killaloe, to see that poor fellow who 
had the severe fall in the hurdle race.” 

“Ay — to be sure — yes. I remember 
all now. Give me a moment, however.” 
He nodded his head twice or thrice, as if 
concurring with some statement, and then 
said, 44 Go on, sir ; the Court is with you.” 

Beattie proceeded to detail the accident 
and the state of the sufferer — of whom he 
pronounced favourably — saying that there 
was no fracture, nor anything worae than 
severe concussion. 44 In fact,” said he, 
44 were it an hospital case, I’d say there was 
very little danger.” 

44 And do you mean to tell me, sir,” said 
the Judge, who had followed the narrative 
with extreme attention, 44 that the man of 
birth and blood must succumb in any con- 
flict more readily than the low born ? ” 

44 It’s not the individual I was thinking of, 
so much as his belongings here. What I 
fear for in the present case is what the pa- 
tient must confront every day of his conva- 
lescence.” 

Seeing that the Judge waited for some 
explanation, Beattie began to relate that, 
as he had started from Dublin the day be- 
fore, he found himself in the same carriage 
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with the young man’s mother, who had 
been summoned by telegraph to her son's 
bedside. 

44 I have met,” said he, 44 in my time, 
nearly all sorts and conditions of people. 
Indeed, a doctor's life brings him into con- 
tact with more maladies of nature and tem- 
perament than diseases of material origin ; 
but anything like this woman I never saw 
before. To begin: she combined within 
herself two qualities that seem opposed to 
each other — a most lavish candour on the 
score of herself and her family, and an in- 
tense distrust of all the rest of mankind. 
She told me she was a baronet’s wife — 
how she had married him — where they 
lived — what his estate was worth — how 
this young fellow had become, by the death 
of a brother, the heir to the property — 
and how his father, indignant at his extrav- 
agance, had disentailed the estate, to leave 
it to a younger son if so disposed. She 
showed at times the very greatest anxiety 
about her son’s state ; but at other mo- 
ments just as intense an eagerness to learn 
w|iat schemes and intrigues were being 
formed against him — Who were the people 
in whose house he then was — what they 
were — and how he came there. To all 
my assurances that they were persons in 
every respect her son’s equals, she answered 
by a toes of the head or a saucy half laugh. 
4 Irish V* asked she. 4 Yes, Irish.* 4 1 thought 
so,’ rejoined she ; 4 1 told Sir Hugh I was 
sure of it, though he said there were Eng- 
lish Sewells.’ From this instant her dis- 
trust broke forth. All Ireland had been in 
a conspiracy against her family for years. 
She had a brother, she said it with a shiver 
of horror, who was cruelly beaten by an 
attorney in Cork for a little passing pleas- 


attorney in Cork for a little passing pleas- 
antry to the man’s sister ; he had kissea her, 
or something of the kind, in a railroad car- 
riage; and her cousin — poor dear Corn- 
wallis Mcrivale — it was in Ireland he found 
that creature that got the divorce against 
him two years ago. She went on to say that 
there had been a plot against her son, in 
the very neighbourhood where he now lay 
ill, only a year ago — some intrigue to in- 
volve him m a marriage, the whole details 
of which she threatened me with the first 
time we should be alone. 

44 Though at some moments expressing 
herself in terms of real affection and anxiety 
about her poor, son, she would suddenly 
break off to speculate on what might hap- 
pen from his death. 4 You know, Doctor, 
there is only one more boy, and if his life 
lapsed, Holt and the Holt estate goes to the 
Carringtons.’ ” 


44 An odious woman, sir — a most odious 
woman ; I only wonder why you continued 
to travel in the same carriage with her.” 

44 My profession teaches great tolerance,” 
said the Doctor, mildly. 

44 Don’t call tolerance, sir, what there is 
the better word for, subserviency. I am 
amazed how you endured this woman.” 

44 Remember — it is to be remembered — 
that in my version of her I have condensed 
the conversation of some hours, and given 
you, as it were, the substance of much talk- 
ing ; and also, that I have not attempted to 
convey what certainly was a very perfect 
manner. She had no small share of good 
looks, a very sweet voice, and considerable 
attraction in point of breeding.” 

44 1 will accept none of these as allevia- % 
tions, sir ; her blandishments cannot blind 
the Court.” 

44 1 will not deny their influence upon 
myself,” said Beattie, gently. 

u I can understand you, sir,” said the 
Judge, pompously. 44 The habits of your 
profession teach you to swallow so much 
that is nauseous in a sweet vehicle, that 
you carry the same custom into morals.” 

Beattie laughed so heartily at the analo- 
gy that the old man’s good-humour re- 
turned to him, and he bade him continue 
his narrative. 

44 1 have not much more to tell. We 
reached the house by about eleven o’clock at 
night, and my fellow-traveller sat in the 
carriage till I announced her to Mrs. SewelL 
My own cares called me to the sick-room, 
and I saw no more of the ladies rill this 
morning, just before I came away.” 

44 She is then domesticated there. She 
has taken up her quarters at the Sewells’ 
house ? ” 

44 Yes. I found her maid, too, had taken 
possession of Colonel Sewell’s dressing- 
room, and dispossessed a number of his chat- 
tels to make room for her own.” 

44 It is a happy thing, a very happy thing 
for me, that I nave not been tried by these 
ordeals,” said the Judge, with a long-drairn 
breath. “I wonder how Colonel Sewell 
will endure it” 

44 1 have no means of knowing ; he ar- 
rived late at night, and was still in bed and 
asleep when I left.” 

44 You have not told me these people’s 
name ? ” 

44 Trafford — Sir Hugh Beechan Traf- 
ford of Holt-Trafford, Staffordshire.” 

44 1 have met the man, or rather his fa- 
ther, for it was nigh fifty years ago — an 
old family, and of Saxon origin; and his 
wife — who was she ? ” 
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44 Her name was Meri vale : her father, I 
think, was Governor of Madras.*' 

44 If so, sir, she has hereditary claims for im- 
pertinence and presumption. Sir UlyBses 
Merivale enjoyed the proud distinction of 
being the most insolent man in England. 
It is well that you have told me who she 
was, Beattie, for I might have made a very 
fatal blunder. I was going to write to Sew- 
. ell to say, 4 As this is a great issue, I would 
advise you to bring down your mother, 
“ special, " ’ but I recall my intention. Lady 
Lendrick would have no chance against 
Lady Trafford. Irish insolence has not the 
finish of the English article, and we put an 
alloy of feeling in it that destroys it alto- 
gether. Will the young man recover ? " 

“ He is going on favourably, and I see 
nothing to apprehend, except, indeed, that 
the indiscretions of his motner may preju- 
dice his case. She is very likely to insist 
on removing him ; she hinted it to me as I 
took my leave.** 

“ I will write to the Sewells to come up 
here at once. They shall evacuate the ter- 
ritory, and leave her in possession. As per- 
sons closely connected with my family, they 
must not have this outrage put upon them." 
He rang the bell violently, and desired the 
servant to request Miss Lendrick to come 
to him. 

44 She is not very well, my lord, and 
has gone to her room. She told Mrs. 
Beales to serve your lordship's tea when 
you were ready for it” 

44 What is this ? What does all this 
mean ? ** said the old Judge, eagerly ; for 
the idea of any one presuming to be ill with- 
out duly apprising him — without the pre- 
liminary step of ascertaining that it could 
not inconvenience him — was more than he 
was fully prepared for. 

44 Tell Mrs. Beales I want her," said he, as 
he rose and left the room. Muttering 
angrily as he went, he ascended the stairs 
and traversed the long corridor which Jed to 
Lucy's room; but before he had reached 
the door the housekeeper was at his side. 

44 Miss Lusy said she’d like to see your 
lordship, if it wasn't too much trouble, my 
lord.” 

“I am going to see her. Ask her if I 
may come in.” 

“Yes, my lord," said Mrs. Beales from 
the open door. “ She is awake." 

“ My own dear grandpapa," said Lucy, 
stretching out her arms to him from her 
bed, “how good and kind of you to 
come here!" 

“ My dear, dear child," said he, fondly ; 


44 tell me you are not ill ; tell me that it is a 
mere passing indisposition." 

“Not even so much, grandpapa. It is 
simply a headache. I was crying, and I 
was ashamed that you should see it; and I 
walked out into the air ; and I came back 
again, trying to look at ease ; and my head 
began to throb and to pain me so, that I 
thought it best to go to bed. It was a let- 
ter I got — a letter from Cagliari. Poor 
Tom has had the terrible fever of the 
island. He said nothing about it at first, 
but now he has relapsed. There are only 
three lines in his own hand — the rest is 
from his friend. You shall see what he says. 
It is very short, and not very hard to 
read." 

The old man put on his spectacles and 
read — 

“ * My very dear Lucy.* 

44 Who presumes to address you in this 
way? Brook Fossbrooke! Wliat! is this 
the man who is called Sir .Brook Foss- 
brooke ? By what means have you become 
so intimate with a person of his charac- 
ter ?” 

“ I know nothing better, nothing more 
truly noble and generous, than his charac- 
ter," said she, holding her temples as she 
spoke, for the pain of her head was almost 
agony. “Do read on — read on, dearest 
grandpapa.” 

He turned again to the letter, and read 
it over in silence till he came to the few 
words in Tom*s hand, which he read aloud : 
— 44 Darling Lu — I shall be all right in a 
week. Don't fret, but write me a long — 
— long " — he had forgotten the word 
“ letter," “ and love me always." 

She burst into tears as the old man read 
the words, fbr by some strange magic, the 
syllables of deep affection, uttered by one 
unmoved, smite the heart with* a pang that 
is actual torture. “ I will take tnis letter 
down to Beattie, Lucy, and hear what he 
says of it," said the old man, and left the 
room. 

44 Bead this, Beattie, and tell me what 
you say to it," said the Chief Baron, as he 
handed the Doctor Sir Brook's letter. I'll 
tell you of the writer when you have read 
it." 

Beattie read the note in silence, and as 
he laid it on the table said, “I know the 
man, and his strange old-fashioned writing 
would have recalled him without his name. 

44 And what do you know of him, sir ? * 
asked the Judge, sternly. 

44 1 can tell you the story in three words : 
He came to consult me one morning, 
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about six or eight months ago. It was 
about an insurance on his life — a very 
small sum he wanted to raise, to go out to 
this very place he writes from. He got to 
talk about the project, and I don't exactly 
know how it came about — I forget the de- 
tails now — but it ended by my fending him 
the money myself." 

44 What, sir ! do you combine usury with 
physic ? ” 

44 On that occasion I appear to have done 
so," said Beattie, laughing. 

44 And you advanced a sum of money to 
a man whom you saw for the first time, 
simply on his showing that his life was too 
insecure to guarantee repayment ? " 

44 That puts the matter a little too naked- 
ly." 

44 It puts it truthfully, sir, I apprehend." 

44 If you mean that the man impressed 
me so favourably that I was disposed to do 
him a small service, you are right." 

44 You and I, Beattie, are too old for 
this impulsive genefosity — too old by thirty 
years! After forty, philanthropy should 
take a chronic form, and never have 
paroxysms. I think I am correct in my 
medical language." 

44 Your medicine pleases me more than 
your morality," said Beattie, laughing; 
44 but to come back to this Sir Brook — I 
wish you had seen him." 

44 Sir, I have seen him, and I have heard 
of him, and if not at liberty to say what I 
have heard of him, it is quite enough to 
state that my information cannot corrobo- 
rate your opinion. 

44 Well, my lord, the possibility of what 
I might hear will not shake the stability of 
what I have seen. Remember that we 
doctors imagine we read human nature by 



have met with no such instances of acute- 
ness amongst your co-professionals as would 
sustain the claim ; but why are we wander- 
ing from the record ? I gave you that let- 
ter to re&d that you might tell me, is this 
boy's case a dangerous one ? " 

44 It is a very grave case, no doubt ? this 
is the malaria fever of Sardinia — bad 
enough with the natives, but worse with 
Btranjgers. He should be removed to bet- 
ter air at once if he could bear removal." 

44 So is it ever with your art," said the 
Judge, in a loud declamatory voice. 44 You 
know nothing in your difficulties but a 
piteous entreaty to the unknown resources 
of nature to assist you. No, sir ; I will not 
hear your defence ; there is no issue before 


the Court What sort of practitioners 
have they in this island ? " 

44 Rude enough, I can beKeve.” 

44 Could a man of eminence be found to 
go out there and see him ? " 

44 A man in large practice could not spare 
the time ; but there are men of ability who 
are not yet in high repute; one of these 
might be possibly induced" 

44 And what might the expense be ? " 

44 A couple of hundred — say three hun- 
dred pounds, would perhaps suffice." 

44 Go up-stairs ana see my grand-daugh- 
ter. She is very nervous and feverish ; 
calm her mind so far as you are able ; say 
that we are concerting measures for her 
brother's benefit; and by the time yoa 
shall come down again I will have made up 
my mind what to ao." 

Beattie was a valued friend of Lucy's, 
and she was glad to see him enter her room, 
but she would not suffer him to speak of 
herself; it was of poor Tom alone die 
would talk. She heard with delight the 
generous intentions of her grandfather, and 
exclaimed with rapture, 44 This is his real 
nature, and yet it is only by the little 
foibles of his temper that the world knows 
him ; bat we, Doctor, we, who see him as he 
is, know how noble-bearted and affectionate 
he can be ! " 

44 1 must hasten back to him," said Beat- 
tie, after a short space ; 44 for should he de- 
cide on sending out a doctor, I most lose no 
time, as I must return to see this young fel- 
low at Killaloe to-morrow." 

44 Oh, in my greater anxieties I forgot 
him 1 How is he ? — will he recover ? " 

44 Yes, I regard him as out of danger — 
that is, if Lady Trafford can be persuaded 
not to talk him into a relapse." 

44 Lady Trafford 1 who is she ? " 

44 His mother : she arrived last night." 

44 And his name is Trafford, and his 
Christian name Lionel ! " 

44 Lionel Wentworth Trafford. I took it 
it from his dressing-case when I prescribed 
for him." 

Lucy had been leaning on her arm as 
she spoke, bat she now sank slowly back- 
wards and fainted. 

It was a long time before consciousness 
came back, and even then she lay voiceless 
and motionless; and, though she heard 
what Beattie said to her, unable to speak to 
bim l or intimate by a gesture that she 
heard him. 

Hie Doctor needed no confidences — he 
read the whole story. There are expres- 
sions in the human face which have no re- 
ference to physical ills ; nor are they indi- 
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cations of bodily suffering. He who asked, 
44 Canst thou not minister to a mind dis- 
eased ? ” knew how hopeless was his ques- 
tion ; and this very despair it is — this 
sense of an affliction beyond the reach of 
art — gives a character to the expression 
which the doctor’s eye never fails to dis- 
criminate from the look worn by malady. 

As she lay there motionless, her large 
eyes looking at him with that expression in 
which eagerness struggles against debility, 
he saw how he had become her confidant 

44 Come, my dear child,” said he, taking 
her hand between both his own, 44 you 
have no occasion for fears on this score — 
so far I assure yo si, on my honour.” 

She gave his hand a slight, a very slight, 
pressure, and tried to say something, but 
could not. 

44 1 will go down now, and see what is to 
be done about your brother ; ” she nodded, 
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and he continued, 44 1 will pay you another 
visit to-morrow early, before I leave town, 
and let me find you strong and hearty ; and 
remember, that though I force no confi- 
dences, Lucy, I will not refuse them if 
you offer.” 

44 1 have none, sir none,” said she, in a 
voice of deep melancholy. 

44 So that I know all that is to be 
known ? ” asked he. 

44 All, sir,” said she, with a trembling lip. 

44 Well, accept me as a friend whom you 
may trust, my aear Lucy. If you want me 
I will not fail you ; and if you have no need 
of me, there is nothing that has passed to- 
day between us ever to be remembered — 
you understand me ? ” 

44 1 do, sir. You will come to-morrow — 
won’t you ? * 

He nodded assent, and left her. 


t 
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EVENING HYMN. 


EVENING HYMN. 

Help me, my God and King, 

Rightly Thy praise to sing, 

And Thee for everything 
Ever adore : 

For all Thy light to-day. 

Lighting my darksome way. 

With its celestial ray 

Going before : 

For that rich heavenly food 
Feast of Thv flesh and blood, 

Life, strength, and healthful mood 
Quickening in me : 

And for my safe retreat 
From the world’s storm and heat, 
Under Thy mercy-seat 

Hiding in Thee. 

Lord, in Thy loving voice 
Let my cold heart rejoice ; 

Oh, may my ready choice 

Make Thee my Guest ! * 

Sombre the night, and drear. 

Oh, let me find Thee near, 

My fainting soul to cheer 

With quiet rest ! * 

On that dear breast of Thine 
May I my head recline, 

And may that touch divine 

Thrill through my soul 1 

Cleansing away all dross, 

Counting all else but loss, 

May I Thy sacred Cross 

Take for my goal ! 

Strong in the strength of God, 

Freed from my sinful load. 

Daily to tread the road 

Leading to Thee. 

Shield, sword, and helmet — Thine, 
Strength, courage, aid — divine, 

Only this body — mine ; 

So let it be. 

Keen be the fight below. 

Hard be the tempter’s blow, 

Nothing can overthrow 

Whom Thou dost keep. 

Waiting Thy great behest, 

I lay me down td rest ; 

Calm Thou my troubled breast. 

Grant me sweet sleep. 

- Sunday Magazine. E. S. D. 

- *Rev. ill. 20. 


NUNC EST BIBENDUM. 

Hungarian wine, Hungarian wine, 

(’Twas thus mellifluous Gladstone rang) 

Thy hue is bright, thy tone is fine, 

And suited to 'an English tongue. 

And if thy names are slightly hard. 

They’ll soon be learned by pensive Bull ; 

When on each vinous merchant’s card. 

He reads thy titles dear and full. 

The Badasconyer’s good as needs, 

’Tis free from add, white, and dry ; 

The Pesther Steinbruch, flowing, pleads 
It’s just the thing to wet your eye. 

The Szamorodny’s dry Tokay, 

The Ruszte is a rich white flood ; 

And when the Hock pour»l>right and gay, 

It cools the brain and warms the blood. 

Red Adelberger Ofner, thou. 

The oftener drunk the more art loved ; 

To thee, full Menes, let me bow. 

For what I mean is, “ much approved.” 

Erlaure, the man who likes not thee. 

Gives me 6mall promise of his wits ; 

Now to my lips, my bright, my free. 

My proud, mf glowing Carlovitz ! 

More, many more I call to mind, 

Which soon shall household words be made. 

Now Austria hath her Treaty signed, 

And vowed to something like Free Trade. 

The House shall know its Leader’s choice 
When Gladstone’s self with (jladstohb 
dines; 

And I will bid you all rejoice, 

O Thirsty Souls ; in Hungary wines. 

Punch. 


THE INS AND OUTS OF THE CASE AT 
WASHINGTON. 

Says Johnson, “To hold that the States of 
the South, 

Were e’er out of the Union is sin.” 

Says Congress, “Wa'al, guess if they never 
were out, 

There ain’t no call for letting ’em in.” 

Pane*. 
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From Fraser** Magazine. 

MB. CARLYLE* 

The conclusion of the History of Frede- 
rick the Great , the most elaborate of Mr. 
Carlyle's books, appears to afford a good 
opportunity, not only for reviewing that 
work as a whole, but for making some ob- 
servations on the other works of its author, 
and on the general characteristics of his 
literary career, which has now been ex- 
tended over upwards of forty years. The 
following list of the books contained in 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall's collected edi- 
tion is curious in itself, and will appear, up- 
on examination, to throw very considerable 
light upon the nature of his career : — 


Translation of Wilhelm Meister . . 1824 

Life of Schiller . . 1825 

Translations from Tieck, & c. . . . 1827 

Fourvois. of Miscellaneous Essays . 1827-40 

Sartor Resartns 1831 

French Revolution 1840 (?) 

Cnartism 1840 

Hero-Worship 1840 

Past and Present 1843 

Cromwell 1845-48 or *9 

Latter-day Pamphlets 1850 

Life of Sterling . 1851 

Frederick the Great 1858-65 


These works naturally fall into three 
main divisions. The first set includes the 
translations from the German, the Life of 
Schiller , and a considerable number of the 
more important miscellaneous essays, which 
also relate to German authors. Sartor Re - 
sartus is, as it were, the final result and 
personal application of these studies. The 
next set includes Chartism, Hero-Worship , 
Past and Present , and the Latter-day 
Pamphlets, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches 
and the History of Frederick II. form the 
third class ; and the Life of Sterling stands 
by itself, and has an interest of its own. It 
throws greater light than all the rest on the 
personal history, feelings, and character of 
its author. 

* 1. Works of Thomas Carlyle, London : Chap- 
man and Hall. 1648. 

2. History of Friedrich II., called Frederick the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1858-63. Six volumes. 


Between these three sets of books there 
is a real and close connexion ; and well as 
they are, no doubt, known to most of our 
readers, we will try to point out what it is. 

The earliest works of all, the Life of Schil- 
ler and the German translations, must, no 
doubt, have been written when their author 
was quite a young man, and it is easy to see 
from them what a revelation German litera- 
ture was to him. His reviews of Goethe, No- 
valis, and others, but especially his reviews 
of Richter, are those of an admiring student 
and disciple; and though there was that 
in him which there never yot was in any 
German whatever (if so wide a propraitjou 
may be permitted to any human creature}, 
it is abundantly clear that not merely lus 
style, but the whole tone and temper.of his 
mind and cast of his opinions, were most 
deeply influenced by these studies. It 
would appear that they were the foundation 
on which rested his fundamental theories 
about life and its affairs, his religion, if the 
word be used in a wide un technical sense. 

Sartor Resartus is the nearest approach 
which he has ever made to a systematic 
statement upon this subject. He was, how- 
ever, too much of an Englishman, and far 
too deeply imbued with the busy and prac- 
tical spirit of the age in which ho lived, to 
rest satisfied with the mere investigation or 
organization of principles. Practice was to 
the full as valuable to Mr. Carlyle as theory, 
and the problem which specially engaged 
his attention, and on which he brought his 
general theories to bear, was pre-eminently 
practical. It was the great social and po- 
litical problem of the age. How ought 
England to be governed, and for what pur- 
poses ? and above all, how ought the great 
question as to the condition of the poor to 
be dealt with ? The History of the French 
Revolution no doubt forced these thoughts 
upon his mind, and he expre-sed them in 
what we have described as the second class 
of his works — Chartism , Hero- Worship , 
Past and Present , and afterwards in the 
Latter-day Pamphlets. It is obvious enough, 
and has been repeated almost ad nauseam , 
that these works, with the exception of the 
Latter-day Pamphlets only state, and that 
not in the most satisfactory manner, a prob- 
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lem which they do not even attempt to 
solve. It is obvious enough to every impar- 
tial reader, that no one could feel this more 
deeply than their author. He admits con- 
tinually, in a thousand forms, that he has 
not the special knowledge which will enable 
him to make specific suggestions ; he ex- 
presses in various ways his contempt for 
such suggestions, and hi$ belief that toe dis- 
ease over which he laments is too deep to 
be reached by any * Morrison’s Pill ’ reme- 
dy, and he maintains that it is to be cured 
only by a radical change in the whole spirit 
of our lives and institutions. This seems 
to form the point of connection between 
the second and third class of his works. In 
his histories, he reflects that others have 
had to deal with modifications of the same 
problem, and that, for practical purpose, ex- 
ample and sympathy are of far greater effi- 
cacy than mere theory; hence he takes up 
historically the great problem which had 
fascinated him. How aid Cromwell govern 
this country? How did Frederick play 
his part as king, and elevate Prussia into a 

f reat nation, not by leaving it to itself, but 
y the most active and persistent govern- 
ment ? The Letters and Speeches of Crom- 
well and the History of Frederick are the 
answers to these questions. 

Such appears to us to be. in general 
terms, the relation between Mr. Carlyle’s 
different writings. They disclose, first, his 
general principles and views ; next, his esti- 
mate of the political and social condition of 
his own time and country ; and lastly, his 
conception, thrown into the narrative form, 
of the true path to be taken, and of the con- 
ditions under which better things may be 
hoped for. Of course it would be highly 
pedantic to affect to make any marked dis- 
tinction between these different classes of 
writings. Each book has its own object 
and its own unity; and their author is much 
too considerable a writer, and far too great 
an artist, to neglect that fact in order to 
strain them so as to subserve any special 
purpose. Still this general vein does run 
through them all, and does give them a 
general unity. At all events, it affords a 
convenient classification for the purpose of 
making some observations — first, on Mr. 
Carlyle’s general principles; secondly , on 
bis view of the social and political condition 
of the country ; and thirdly , on his view of 
the light thrown npon it by those passages 
of history which he has treated in detail, 
and specially by his History of Frederick 
the Great 

First, then, let us shortly consider the na- 
ture and chief articles of Mr. Carlyle’s gen- 


eral creed. It is expressed over and over 
again in almost everything that he has writ- 
ten, and is embodied in his yery style and 
habitual terms of expression in a manner as 
vivid and impressive as it is unsystematic. 
Sartor Resartus , perhaps, approaches more 
closely to a systematic exposition of it than 
any other of his works. Hu chief and fun- 
damental tenet may be described in a angle 
word. He is a Transcendentalism He ut- 
terly rebelled in his youth, and down to the 
present time has persisted in his rebellion, 
against the ruling doctrines of the age, the 
doctrine, namely, which reduces knowledge 
to experience generalized, and morality to 
a system of utilitarianism, and which sup- 
plies kindred explanations of religion, beau- 
ty, and the other objects by which the hu- 
man feelings are most deeply stirred. 
Nothing can exceed the scorn with which 
he repudiates, satirizes,* caricatures, and 
tramples on these doctrines whenever be 
has reason to speak of them. Perhaps the 
best and raciest explosion of this sort to be 
found in his works is his summary of the 
pig-philosophy in the Latter-day Pamphlets. 
Even those unhappy persons who (like the 
present reviewer to some extent) hold these 
pernicious doctrines, must enjoy the man- 
ner in which they are handled. The pas- 
sage is well known, but too much to our 
purpose to be left unquoted, as it exhibits 
to perfection the nature of the views from 
which its author revolts, and the sentiment 
under the influence of which he revolts 
against them. 

1. ‘ The universe, as far as swine conjec- 
ture can go, is an immeasurable swine’s- 
trough, consisting of solids and liquids, and 
other contrasts and kinds; especially con- 
sisting of attainable and unattainable, the 
latter in immensely larger proportion for 
most pigs. 

2. * Moral evil is unattainability of pigV 
wash ; moral good attainability of ditto. 

4. * Define the whole duty of pigs. It is 
the mission' of universal pighood, and the 
duty of all pigs, at all times, to diminish the 
quantity of unattainable, and increase that 
of attainable. All knowledge, and device, 
and effort, ought to be directed thither, and 
thither only ; pig science, pig enthusiasm 
and devotion, have this one aim. It is the 
whole duty of pigs. 

5. 4 Pig-poetry ought to consist of the 
universal recognition of the excellence of 
pig’s-wash and ground barley, and the felic- 
ity of pigs whose trough is in order and 
who have had enough. Hrumph ! 

7. 4 Who made the pig? Unknown; 
perhaps the pork-butcher.’ (There is » 
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perfectly sublime humour in this, especially 
when we consider that it has nothing to do 
with the subject). 

8. 4 Have yon law and justice in Pigdom ? 
Pigs of observation have discerned that 
there is or was once supposed to be a thing 
called justice. Undeniably, at least there 
is a sentiment in pig-nature called indigna- 
tion, revenge, &c., which, if one pig pro- 
voke another, comes out in a more or less 
destructive manner : hence, laws are neces- 
sary, amazing quantities of laws. For quar- 
relling is attended with loss of blood, of life, 
or, at any rate, with frightful effusion of the 
general stock of hogVwash, and ruin (tem- 
porary ruin) to large sections of the univer- 
sal swine Vtrough : wherefore, let justice be 
observed that so quarrelling be avoided. 

9. 4 What is justice? Your own share of 
the general swine’s- trough, not any portion 
of my share. 

10. 4 But what is my share? Ah, there, 

in fact, lies the grand difficulty 

My share is on the whole whatever I can 
contrive to get without being hanged or 
sent to the hulks.’ 

We have made this long extract because 
it sets in the clearest light Mr. Carlyle's 
contempt of the character of the system 
which he has to attack and prote^ against. 
Democracy and Utilitarianism, and all 
things connected with or related to them, 
are m his eves the giant evil of the day, 
against which he is always, and in all legiti- 
mate ways, to make war. He carries on 
the war not by argument or by set refuta- 
tion, but by ridicule, by irony, by indignant 
denunciation and counter assertion. It 
would be waste of time and space to at- 
tempt to give any analysis or compressed 
account of the attacks which he makes upon 
these views. Sartor Resartus , or at least 
the three chapters on the Everlasting No, 
the Centre of Indifference, and the Ever- 
lasting Yes, are a short history of the course 
by which his mind arrived at its settled 
principles. Herr Teufelsdrockh revolts 
against the established ereed of his country, 
and falls fast into a state of indifferent dis- 
satisfaction and terror. He then becomes 
calm : 4 Suppose the worst is true, — sup- 
pose I am to die and be damned. I will 
take it at least like a man, and not tremble 
before it like a cur. What matter where, 
so I am still the same.’ On this foundation 
lie denies and repudiates whatever he con- 
siders false, notwithstanding the penalties 
usually supposed to be attached to such de- 
nials, and at last he is rewarded, as John 
Bunyan would have said, by a vision of the 
Celestial City, and the shining ones who 
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walked there. He obtains a transcenden- 
tal vision of goodness, of immortality, of 
eternal truth and justice, and of God who 
is the centre and essence of it all. The 
eternal world shines out in indefinite but 
real and indescribable splendour and truth, 
and seen in its light, he is enabled to look 
upon the world in which he lives with 
cheerfulness, with courageous resignation, 
and with an earnest desire to make it bet- 
ter, and to be on the side of the good influ- 
ences which play upon it and against the 
bad ones. It is impossible, from the very 
nature of the case, that these views should 
be expressed in a definite manner. They 
run, as a matter of course into poetry and 
metaphor. He writes of 4 the Destinies,’ 
4 the writings on the marble tablet,’ the 
Silences, and Eternities, and Immensities, 
as the ultimate ruling principles of life. A 
single specimen may stand for a thousand. 
In the Latter-day Pamphlets a group is in- 
troduced, ‘under the summer beech-tree,’ 
including an 4 official law dignitary ’ and 
4 an ancient figure not engaged in smoking,’ 
who observes, on the question of 4 What to 
do with our criminals r ’ — 4 If we could do 
approximately as God Almighty does to- 
wards them : in a word, if we could try to 

do justice towards them ’ 4 I’ll 

thank you for a definition of justice,’ sneer- 
ed the official person, in a cheerily scornful 

and triumphant manner 4 Well, 

I have no pocket definition of justice to 
give your lordship. It has not been quite 
my trade to look after such a definition. I 
could rather fancy it had been your lord- 
ship’s trade, sitting on your high place this 
long while. But one thing I can tell you : 
justice always is, whether we define it or 
not. Everything done, suffered, or propos- 
ed in Parliament, or out of it, is either just 
or unjust; either is accepted by the gods 
and eternal facts, or is repelled by them.’ 
A vast deal of Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy is 
fairly illustrated by this short specimen. 
He believes in Justice, in Right, in the 
Eternities, and the Silences, in Gkxl, in the 
soul. He does not believe in the pig-philos- 
ophy, or in democracy, which is its political 
equivalent. 

As the present reviewer, to borrow one 
of Mr. Carlyle’s own phrases, has a good 
deal more sympathy than Mr. Carlyle him- 
self with the pig-philosophy, and also with 
democracy, it may be as well to go a little 
into the subject, and to state why and how 
far, notwithstanding this difference, we (to 
resume the common dialect) agree with Mr. 
Carlyle upon these topics, ana what is the 
extent of our difference with him. 
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It is almost too trite a remark to be made 
that the great controversy between Pla- 
tonists and Aristotelians, Realists and Nom- 
inalists, Locke and Kant, Mr. John Stuart : 
Mill and Sir W. Hamilton, or by whatever 
other name it may be known, is the funda- 
mental controversy which runs through near- 
ly all intellectual subjects. It shows itself 
in every subject of human knowledge ; for 
instance, in theology, in ethics, in jurispru- 
dence, in mathematics, and in politics, and 
in its own proper and natural metaphysical 
form it is even now just as eager, as vivacious, ; 
and as attractive to all manner of men as 
it was in ancient Athens, and probably in 
the days when the Pyramids of Egypt were 
still new. Nothing but great ignorance or 
extreme presumption could induce any man 
to suppose that he could contribute any- 
thing of the least importance to the decision 
of such a controversy, if, indeed, any one 
seriously thinks that it is a controversy 
which in the nature of things can ever be 
decided. It is, however, not only possible, 
but, as it appears to us highly desirable, to 
make some observations on one particular 
aspect of the controversy, which, though 
highly important, has been much neglected. 

The question at issue between the Trans- 
cendentalist and the Empiricist is, whether 
all our knowledge is simply generalized ex- 
perience as the Empiricist affirms, or wheth- 
er, as the Transcenaentalist affirms, we have : 
mental organs by the use of which we are able 
to affirm various truths of the highest im- j 
portance, the truths which Transcendental- j 
ists do usually affirm being such as the exist- j 
ence of God, the distinction beween right 
and wrong, and their universal obligation. < 
The practical difference between the two 
schools, and the one which gives the contro- 
versy between them that tone of eagerness 
and something like indignation which it is 
apt to assume, consists in the fact that | 
Transcendental ists always consider that if | 
their doctrines were universally admitted, 
mankind would lead a nobler, more exalted 
life than they actually do lead, and would 
be free from all manner of debasing and 
ignoble conceptions of their duties here and 
of their prospects hereafter, which are sup- 
posed to be the natural growth of Empir- 
icism carried out to its full consequences in 
all the different departments of life. The 
controversialists on each side appear to us 
to do etuffi other great practical injustice. 
Be the merits of the controvery itself what 
they will, we think it clear that they stand 
in need of each other, and that, though 
neither side is complete in its belief, each 
has got hold of a truth which the other side 


ought to recognize. In order to explain 
this we will try to state shortly, and with 
special reference to Mr. Carlyle’s writings, 
the strong and weak side of Transcenden- 
talism and Empiricism respectively. 

The strong side of Transcendentalism is, 
that it does act powerfully on the imagination 
and on the passions. It is an unquestion- 
able fact that men are immensely influenced 
by the terms which Transcendentalists em- 
ploy and of which they profess to justify the 
employment. The weak side of Transcen- 
dentalism is, that no Tr&nscendentalist has 
ever yet succeeded in making a statement 
of his views which commands general assent. 
The Absolute and the Infinite, Faith, Beau- 
ty, Justice, Duty, and the like are words of 
power, but Empiricists have always been 
able to push their fingers through them. 
On the other hand, Empiricists can point 
to results the authority of which no one can 
deny. The multiplication table is true. 
Newton’s Principia are true. The same 
may be said of large sections of physical 
philosophy, and of ml results obtained and 
verified by the application of the approved 
methods of philosophizing. The most reso- 
lute Transcendent alist does not deny that 
his characteristic and cherished beliefs might 
be strengthened by further evidence. The- 
odore Parker, probably, stood alone in the 
assertion that the actual reappearance of 
the dead would add nothing to his convic- 
tion of the truth of the doctrine of a future 
state. The immense success and influence 
of Christianity, and of other religious rest- 
ing on a basis of fact either true or taken to 
be true, are so many proofs of the vast im- 
portance of the empirical view of things in 
regard to religion and morals. If the fun- 
damental propositions of both or either 
could be supported by proofs similar in kind 
to those on which physical science rests its 
claims to belief, it cannot be seriously doubt- 
ed that this would both be and be felt to be 
a great gain to all who profess to be their 
friends. The weak side of Empirici>m is an 
incompleteness which is inseparable from 
the early stages of every philosophy, and 
which may turn out ultimately to be insep- 
arable from human knowledge and human 
thought when carried to its highest pitch. 
Incomplete, however, Empiricism most un- 
doubtedly is upon the moral and religious 
side. It is far from having thoroughly 
\ answered the questions why men should be 
j virtuous ? what virtue consists of? anil how 
A B is to know whether this or that is 
right or wrong ? Its utterances are still 
j more unsatisfactory upon the subject of re- 
| ligion, as to which it constantly has to say, 
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1 Perhaps,* and ‘ I don’t know.’ In the mean- 
time life has to go on, men are continually 
called upon to act here, there, and every- 
where, in regard to all manner of matters 
which cannot be properly managed without 
reference to topics on which the Transcen- 
dentalists speak in an unsatisfactory man- 
ner, and on which the Empiricists have 
nothing at all to say. I am tempted to lie 
or steal. Why should I refrain ? Virtue 
and Justice forbid you, says the Transcen- 
dent Hist. And what are Virtue and Jus- 
tice? They are the writing on the Iron 
Tablets; the voice of the Eternities; I 
have no pocket definition of them ; but un- 
less you know them and do them they will 
vindicate themselves in an altogether fright- 
ful manner, &c.^&c., says the Transcenden- 
talist. In a word, he threatens and rages 
instead of answering. The Empiricist car- 
ries the matter a little further. Virtue is 
compliance with a system of rules calculated 
to produce happiness which consists of such 
and such elements. And why should I try 
to promote general happiness, even if I got 
over the difficulty of ascertaining in a sat- 
isfactory way in what it consists and what 
would promote it ? You may, perhaps, be 
more or less hung, damned, and hated, all 
or either, by yourself and others, says the 
Empiricist And suppose I choose to run 
my chance ? Then take your chance and 

f o about your business. This is an answer, 
ut it hanlly explains in a completely satis- 
factory manner all the questions that may be 
asked, especially if the questioner resolute* 
ly pushes home the questions — what degree 
of probability there is that he will incur the 
consequences suggested? who is to inflict 
them? and why his instructor thinks that 
they will be inflicted ? Still, incomplete 
as the answer of the Empiricist is, it is un- 
doubtedly to the purpose, and is true as far 
as it goes ; and what is more, it contains all, 
or at all events, most of the precise attain- 
able truth which it is possible to state on the 
subject. Happiness is approximately a defin- 
ite idea ; so is punishment No one can af- 
fect to misunderstand their meaning ; and 
though a man may affect to despise and de- 
fy the penalties which the utilitarian system 
holds out, as a matter of fact they have a 
real and an exceedingly powerful influence, 
as far as they go, though they certainly do 
not, at all events, as usually stated, exhaust 
the topics to which they refer. 

The case of morality, of which we have 
thus given a statement of the most summary 
kind, affords an excellent illustration of the 
relation in which, as it appears to us, the 
two great schools of thought ought to stand 


to each. The Tr ansc endentalists are preach- 
ers, the Empiricists are philosophers. The 
object of the Transcendentalist is to excite 
the passions, that of the Empiricist is to 
give the theory of the doctrine which the 
Transcendentalists preach. Each function 
is necessary to the great object of human 
well-being on the large scale, and there is 
really no reason whatever for their being 
opposed to each other. The Transcenden- 
talist describes the majesty, the beauty, the 
superlative glory and worth of justice in a 
thousand ways. He tells men, with perfect 
truth, that tney ought above all things to 
know and to do justice ; that if they do not 
know it, it will make them know it ; that 
an age which knows and does what is just 
is by that very fact happy and blessed 
above all other ages, and so on. This kind 
of language is of immense importance. In 
the hands of a man like Mr. Carlyle it may 
be made to come home to every heart, and 
to influence thousands upon thousands in 
the most powerful way in the direction of 
all that is most worthy of admiration, but 
it is not in reality opposed to the Empiricist, 
philosophy any more than anatomy or chem- 
istry is opposed to painting. The knowl- 
edge of a just man, the contemplation of a 
just act, excites in my mind feelings of ad- 
miration and awe, which are capable of 
being deepened and reudered habitual and 
influential over my conduct to an almost in- 
definite extent by the use of such eloquent 
and noble phraseology as Mr. Carlyle’s, for 
men are to a great extent the creatures of 
habit and sympathy. But why need these 
impressions be in any degree disturbed by my 
learning that justice consists in adherence 
to fixed rules, framed so as to promote the 
general happiness ? Would the study of 
anatomy destroy my delight in the beauty 
of the human face r or is there any reason 
why I shall cease to care about water as 
soon as I learn that it is composed of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen gas mixed in certain pro- 
portions ? One thing is certain at all 
events, the Transcendentalist will no more 
be able to reform an unjust law by declaim- 
ing about justice without knowing what it 
means, than the painter will be able to cure 
asquint without the aid of the surgeon. On 
the other hand, a man will never fall in 
love with a mere anatomical plate, or ad- 
mire a landscape which represents nothing 
but geological sections ; and that, be it what 
it may, which eludes the anatomist or the 
geologist, and which is worshipped, indi- 
cated, passionately asserted in a thousand 
forms by the poet and the painter under 
the name of Beauty, marks the incomplete- 
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ness but not tbe falsehood of science, and 
the sphere in which it stands in need of the 
assistance of art. 

These considerations appear to us to show 
in what respects Mr. Carlyle has been un- 
justly treated by the Empirical school, and 
in what respects he in his turn has been 
unjust to them. It appears to us that there 
has been a great deal of injustice on each 
side. shall best give our own estimate 
of Mr. Carlyle by attempting to give a no- 
tion of the kind and extent of each of these 
injustices. We will take first the injustice 
of' the Empirical school to Mr. Carlyle. He 
is taunted with his inability to suggest prac- 
tical remedies for the evils of which he com- 
plains. He is constantly treated as a mere 
visionary. His express doctrines are ana- 
lyzed and declared to be contradictory or 
unmeaning. His continual employment of 
humour and irony is stigmatized as imper- 
tinence and affectation. In short, he is 
treated as a mere pretender, or, as he would 
say himself, as a sham. All such criticism 
appears to us to be unfair, because it pro- 
ceeds ou a false notion of the part which 
Mr. Carlyle takes, and is fitted by nature 
to take, in the world of thought and litera- 
ture. Let us take in turn the different ac- 
cusations just specified, which are the most 
important of those which are brought 
against him, and try to appreciate their val- 
ue. 

First, it is said that be is a mere prophet 
of evil. A Jeremiah, who suggests no reme- 
dies for the evils which he points out in the 
affairs of the world. 

This is in the first place no crime if it 
were true, and in the next place it is very 
far indeed from being true. No man is uni- 
versal ; and in a world which contains so 
strange a mixture of good and evil as the 
world in which we live, there is abundant 
room for the discharge of every sort of 
function. We want prophets of evil as well 
as prophets of good, for there is plenty for 
them to prophesy about. That the whole 
head is sick and the whole heart sore, and 
that there is no health in us, may be an ex- 
aggerated statement ; but it is perfectly true 
and very important that we do sutler under 
a great variety of political, social, and 
moral diseases, and that those who point out 
their existence and insist upon the nec essity 
of curing them do a great service. Every 
one no doubt has h>8 bias ; and ihe dyspep- 
tic bias is certainly less agreeable to all par- 
ties — to those who have it as well as to 
those who hear the dyspeptic preacher — 
than the eupeptic; but Ilerach f us has his 
place in the world as well as Democritus, 


and the unhappy Jeremiah requires a place 
in society as well as those who take a bright- 
er view of life. 

It is, however, very far indeed from being 
true that Mr. Carl vie is a mere Jeremiah, 
and that his lamentations have no practical 
issue or application. In point or fact Iris 
writings have produced a strong practical 
effect on many people, and are well calcu- 
lated to produce such an effect. They are 
ouaint and strangely-worded sermons on all 
the great moral virtues. Mr. Carlyle’s ob- 
| ject is to exhort bis readers to truth, indus- 
try, fortitude, justice, belief and trust in 
Odd, and other things admitted by moral- 
ists of all times and countries to be the car- 
dinal and fundamental virtues. That be 
does this in a most effectual manner, is 

E roved by the immense influence and popu- 
irity which, in fact, he has acquired. That 
he has done it by the use of unusual phrase- 
ology, by startling figures, by an admirable 
employment of humour and imagination, 
by drawing attractive pictures of the virtues 
which he preaches, and showing the weak 
and ridiculous side of the contrary vices in 
the case of real men — all this is mere 
accident. Parables are the most impres- 
sive of all exhortations, and probably 
it would be hardly possible in any set dis- 
course ou the subject to give so striking an 
exhortation to manliness, vigour, and truth- 
fulness as is conveyed by Mr. Carlyle in his 
account of Abbot Sampson in Past and 
Present. The portrait may or may not re- 
semble the original, but its intrinsic value, 
considered as a sermon, does not depend on 
that. It depends on the vigour with which 
it sets before us the excellence and beauty 
of the characteristics which it holds up to 
our admiration. This is true of nearly 
ever}’ picture which Mr. Carlyle has ever 
painted of great, or even of inconsiderable 
men. His object always is to construct in 
his own mind, from such materials as are 
accessible to him, a picture of the living 
man as be really was ; and when he has got 
him, he invariably enlists our affections on 
the side of wbat was good in him, with as 
much vigour as the most powerful novelist, 
and, as it seems to us, with a truth and force 
of moral sentiment which hardly any writer 
of fiction, at least in our days, has ever at- 
tained to. In all his voluminous writings 
there is probably not a line which ever did 
any one any moral harm. There are hun- 
dreds, nay thousands of pages, which have 
taught hundreds of thousands of readers to 
love and honour every form of virtue, espe- 
cially the hardier and more active forms of 
, it. This might be illustrated to any exteut 
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from every one of his historical or biographi- 
cal works. The essence of all of them is 
the same. Here is Burns, Voltaire, John- 
son, Rousseau, Cromwell, Napoleon, who 
you will. This was how he lived and worked. 
This was the net result of his activity in life. 
Thus and thus you may satisfy yourselves 
that in so far as he succeeded, m so far as 
his work prospered or lasted, it was because 
it corresponded with fact, and was done 
well, honestly, and with a true appreciation, 
express or tacit, of the conditions under 
which it had to be done. In eveiy single 
instance, even in those cases in which his 
general dislike of the person of whom he is 
writing is greatest, Mr. Carlyle finds some- 
thing to illustrate his belief in the immense 
value and beauty of every form of goodness. 
It is the theme on which he dwells so con- 
tinually, that it becomes almost a trick with 
him. Surely this is a practical way of deal- 
ing with evils which, according to him, are 
in every case the companions at least, if not 
the result, of moral wrong-doings or short- 
comings. His sermon, his practical advice 
to those whom he addresses, may be ex- 
pressed in the most definite and practical of 
all possible forms. It is shortly this — Here, 
there, and everywhere you are all labouring 
under a variety of evils which I point out 
to you, and present to your notice in the 
most picturesque and striking forms. If 
you want to cure them, you must begin by 
oeing sincere, active, truthful, energetic, 
and self-sacrificing yourselves, and you must 
learn to recognize these qualities in others 
when you see them, and to understand the 
different results which they and the oppo- 
site vices have in fact continually produced 
in human affairs. That you may take this 
advice to heart, understand its bearing and 
see and feel how true it is ; look here, and 
here, and here, and here, at the problems 
which have been solved by other men under 
other circumstances by the help of the veiy 
powers which I press you to exert It is 
for especial men to devise special remedies 
for particular evils. All that I can do is to 
point out to you the. general means by which 
all the evils of human life must be reme- 
died, if they are to be remedied at all. 
Surely if this is not practical teaching it is 
hard to say what is. 

It is continually said, however, that Mr. 
Carlyle is a mere visionary, and that his 
style is a mass of affected singularity. 

This accusation appears to us as unjust as 
th6 other. No doubt he is a Transcenden- 
talism and as such he labours under the 
difficulty of being, as he would say himself, 
semi-articulate. The leading doctrine of 


Transcendentalism, as Mr. Carlyle frequent- 
ly says, is, that intellect is in the nature of 
insight or direct vision, and that the logical 
faculty is but a secondary subordinate part 
of it. The humble pig-philosophers would 
expresr this by saying that he attaches 
more importance to power and richness of 
perception than to the precision of its out- 
lines. Undoubtedly this power is most im- 
portant. Without good meat cooks are a 
nuisance. Unless the things which you 
see are the important and ruling elements 
of life, it is no great matter to be able to 
describe clearly to other people what you 
do see. If, on the other hand, you have 
your eye on what is permanent and of 
primary importance, much confusion of 
language, some tendency to paradox, and 
any quantity of mannerism are, after all, 
venial faults. What looks like affected sin- 
gularity in Mr. Carlyle's style is the natu- 
ral effect of his position. The strange lan- 
guage which he uses is used because it is 
the way in which he finds it natural to ex- 
press the extreme depth, earnestness, and 
vivacity of his own feelings on the topics 
on which he writes. It is only by the use 
of humour and paradox that he can give 
full scope to his feelings. It is by these 
means alone that he can show how much 
he is in earnest, and that he can venture to 
introduce those occasional bursts of passion 
into his writings which form so prominent a 
feature in them. We should describe his 
style rather as restrained and studiously 
reticent, than as impertinent or affected.* 
It is the style of a man who does not choose 
to let himself loose, and to give unrestrained 
utterance to all that is in his mind. There 
is no shrieking, or bewailing, or craving for 
sympathy in it. It is the style of a man of 
deep sensibility and great self-respect, who 
is continually saying to his readers, Laugh 
if you will. There is a ludicrous side to 
all this. I see and feel it as clearly as any 
one ; but there are also deeper ways of look- 
ing at it — things to which I, for my part, 
attach intense importance, as you may see 
by every word I write, as much by my 
laughter as by anything else. Mr. Carlyle's 
writings almost always suggest that what- 
ever strangeness there may oe in his style 
was put there not by Mr. Carlyle himself, 
with a view to make an impression, but be- 
cause that was the way in which the facts 
presented themselves to his mind. In his 
earlier writings there is also a dash of some- 
thing apologetic. He writes as young mep 
often do when they take to periodical litera- 
ture, as if they felt it a sort of liberty to 
address the public at all, and were obliged 
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to make special efforts to attract their atten- 
tion ; but by decrees his way becomes clear- 
er before him, he appears to stand more 
firmly on his legs, and his style becomes 
what every good .style ou^ht to be, the 
genuine expression of the mind and charac- 
ter of the author, though it retains tricks 
which certainly deform it, but which, after ' 
a certain time, a judicious reader becomes j 
used to, and allows for, just as he allows for : 
the allusive style of Gibbon or the ponder- j 
ous sentences of Johnson. After all, the 
singularities of Mr. Carlyle’s style form a 
very small part of it. Some of them, as 
the use of * this ’ and 4 that/ are nothing 
more than Lowland Scotch, the like of 
which are to be found, for instance, in 
Chalmers. O.bers, as the constant trans- 
lation of the German 1 gans * into 1 quite/ 
are relics of his early German studies, a 
much greater singularity forty years ago 
than they are now. After allowing, how- 
ever, for these and many scores of other 
really unimportant matters, which might be 
brushed away without altering the sub- 
stance of his works, what remains is a 
style, in some respects, of almost unequalled 
excellence. It is admirable for every pur- 
pose of description — nervous, natural, and 
vivid, to a degree which cannot be exagger- 
ated. There is hardly to be found in the 
whole range of English literature a book 
which by mere power of style produced so 
great and permanent an effect as the His- 
tory of the French Revolution. The men, 
the nation, their works and ways, their 
creeds and their writings, stand before us 
with an outline so clear and brilliant, that 
we feel as if we had known and lived with 
them. Probably several generations of 
Englishmen will take from Mr. Carlyle 
their notions of Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Dan ton, and Louis XVI. The exquisite 
life and energy of these pictures is best 
seen by contrast. Compare the account 
of the flight to Varennes, or of the scene of 
the 10th of August, with the parallel pas- 
sages in Lamartine. They differ as the 
conversation of a lively, well-bred man of 
the world differs from the declamation of a 
rather pompous and not first-rate actor. 
A style. which has such merits as these must 
after all be taken on its own terms. Tricks 
of all kinds — such as twists of language, 
the frequent repetition of stock phrases 
(Dead-Sea- Apism, Wind-bag, &c.), the 
queer habit of quoting from unwritten 
books by non-existent authors, who are only 
Mr. Carlyle over again — are points in 
which, if such a man will indulge himself, 
he must indulge himself. If Doctor John- 


son were still to be met with at the Chib, 
who would object to meet him for fear of 
his making uncouth faces, or putting orange- 
peel in his pocket ? 

There is one singular and conclusive 
proof of the injustice of regarding Mr. 
Carlyle as a mere visionary, which has be- 
come much more prominent in his later 
works than it was in his earlier ones. In 
all English literature there is not to be 
found an instance of a historian who shows 
such industry and shrewdness in the in- 
vestigation of matters of fact. No attorney 
preparing a brief for counsel could have 
taken so much pains to get legal evidence 
of every fact which could possibly be rele- 
vant to the cause, as Mr. Carlyle has taken 
to elucidate everything which* can in any 
way be brought to bear upon the history of 
his various heroes. Indeed, one of the de- 
fects of the History of Frederick //., as it 
appears to us is, that too much trouble bas 
been expended upon tbc details of it. This 
alone would be conclusive proof that what- 
ever else he is, Mr. Carlyle is not a mere 
spinner of fine phrases which have no re- 
lation to practical life, and that whatever 
else may dc said of his Transcendentalism, 
it is a real belief, founded on real facte, and 
held by a man who knows what facts are, 
and how to argue about them. There is a 
sort of Transcendentalism which people take 
to because it is the easiest of all forms of 
talking, and very poor stuff it is ; but there 
is also another kind, which, however strange 
it may seem to those who incline rather 
(like ourselves) to the porcine view of 
things, does as a fact appear eternally true 
and intensely important to those who show 
in other ways that their intellects are 
thoroughly sound and vigorous, and Mr. 
Carlyle has given superabundant collateral 
proof of his possession of this soundness and 
vigour. This in itself ought to protect him 
from the charge of being visionary, so far 
as the charge is one which involvqp a 
censure. 

To those who not merely defend, but ad- 
mire Mr. Carlyle, his practical sagacity will 
probably appear one of the most character- 
istic features of his character. It is en- 
tirely in harmony with the whole of his 
philosophy, which might almost be described 
as fact-worship. To truth, to fact, to what- 
ever is, and, as he says, thereby proves its 
right to be, Mr. Carlyle, to u^e his own 
language, is unflinchin jly ‘ loyal ; ' and this 
reverence for truth expresses itself, amongst 
other things, in the keen sagacity with 
which he seeks out and sets in order the 
minutest scraps of it. The well-known cou- 
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troversy about the sinking /)f the Vengevr, 
which Mr. Carlyle had described in the 
early editions of his History of the Revolution 
in the usual way, and which, notwithstand- 
ing its picturesqueness, and notwithstand- 
ing the intercession of various admiring 
Frenchmen, he afterwards expunged, was 
one of the earliest proofs whicn he gave of 
this disposition. Every one of his subse- 
quent books abounds in further illustrations 
of it. 

The last point on which Mr. Carlyle is 
usually attacked by the Empirical school, 
is in relation to his specific doctrines which, 
they say, are generally fallacies or para- 
doxes. For instance, that silence is better 
than speech, and that might is right, are 
doctrines of his which have been a constant 
source of attack, sometimes humorous, 
sometimes serious. Sterling said that he 
preached the doctrine of silence with a 
battery of cannon, and when one is told 
that might his right, there certainly is a 
strong temptation to ask which of the two 
it is intended to compliment. Does it mean 
that when I kill my father I merely seem 
to have the might to do so, because I have 
no right to do so ? or does it mean that 1 
have the right to do so because I have the 
might to do so ? If the first, the proposition 
appears to add nothing to the meaning of 
the word right, but makes the word might 
unmeaning. In the second case it adds 
nothing to our knowledge of might, but 
makes right unmeaning. 

Some excuse may probably be found for 
the unhappy swineherds who are puzzled 
by these considerations, but we think that 
nevertheless there is a way out of them. The 
fact is, that in each of these cases — and they 
are samples of several which might be 
mentioned — Mr. Carlyle has a real and im- 
portant meaning, which it pleases him to 
throw into a paradoxical form. The silence 
which is said to be golden is not the silence 
of sleep or stupidity, but the silence of self- 
restraint. Johnson, for instance, who passed 
his whole life in writing, is praised for his 
silence, and the meaning of the phrase ap- 
arently is, first, that he did not write about 
imself and his troubles, and next, that he 
did not write upon subjects upon which it 
would probably have been pleasant for him, 
but not good for his neighbors that he 
should write. It is a great and a most im- 
portant truth that there is a style of writing 
and talking, and a very attractive style it 
is, which is simply bad, and bad in propor- 
tion to its attractiveness. Most of the 
novels which idealize the author, such 
poems as the most popular of Byron's, in a 


word, appeals for sympathy and confessions 
of weakness of all kinds, ought never to be 
written at all. The same may be said of 
those rebellious ravings in which people kick 
against the pricks, and defy destiny. A 
man with a considerable gift of expression 
is under a great, temptation to speak unad- 
visedly with his lips upon matters of this 
sort, and the self-command which enables 
him to hold his tongue is certainly a more 
valuable gift than the fluency which con- 
stitutes his temptation to speak. Indeed, Mr. 
Carlyle’s favourite phrase is little more than 
an adaptation of a very high authority. * If 
any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body.' A talent for silence involves 
this gift to a great extent. So far, we en- 
tirely agree with Mf. Carlyle's admiration 
of the gift of silence, which is compatible, 
be it observed, with talking and writing 
being the trade of the man who possesses it, 
and may be exercised by a barrister in 
large practice, or by a newspaper writer as 
well as by a ploughman. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that he sometimes appears 
to mean something more than this. The 
contrast which sometimes occurs between 
clearness of inward perception or, as he 
would say, vision, and difficulty of articulate 
expression is undoubtedly picturesque, and 
it strikes Mr. Carlyle’s fancy so forcibly that 
he seems to think that a difficulty in ex- 
pressing oneself — such, for instance, as 
Cromwell's — is a positive intellectual or 
moral excellency, that it adds something, 
as it were, to the inner light which it con- 
ceals. This appears to us to be a fallacy 
into which Mr. Carlyle has been seduced by 
his passion for the picturesque. 

As to the maxim that Might and Right 
are identical — that, too, has a meaning, 
aDd a most vitally important one, the denial 
of the truth of which would lead a man 
straight to the deepest kind of scepticism. 
The meaning of it appears to be, that the 
world is so constituted that, on the whole, 
and in the long run, truth and justice pre- 
vail, and are successful ; that they are the 
principles on which alone men can per- 
manently carry on their intercourse with 
each other. This is a sort of commonplace, 
the assertion of which would attract little 
attention. The peculiarity of Mr. Carlyle's 
way of looking at it is, that he believes it 
so firmly that he takes permanent and wide- 
spread success as evidence of the truth and 
justice of that which causes it; and in this, 
again, we think he is perfectly right, though 
if his mbd had had an analytical bent he 
would have taken the trouble to ascertain 
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the conditions under which delusions may, 
as they certainly sometimes do, endure for 
a great length of time, and would have 
furnished us with some tests for distinguish- 
ing the sort of success and durability which 
affords evidence of the justice of a cause 
from that which not unfrequently goes 
along with gross falsehood and imposture. 
His History of Frederick II, affords a good 
illustration of the importance of this side 
of the problem. Silesia was an Austrian 
province, by wrong, says Mr. Carlyle, from 
the middle of the seventeenth to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It then became, 
and has since been, a Prussian province. 
Why did the century of Austrian might 
prove nothing as to Austrian right ; whilst 
the century or Prussian might is put forward 
as evidence of Prussian right? If Mr. 
Carlyle were able to reply — The Austrian 
rule never succeeded in assimilating Silesia 
to the rest of the Austrian empire, and was 
a military occupation, which came to an 
end as soon as a stronger than he bound the 
strong man armed who kept the house; 
whereas the Prussian rule has made Silesia, 
to all intents and purposes, a part of Prus- 
sia, as French rule has made Franche 
Comtd and Rousillon parts of France — he 
would have answered the question. Whether 
he could say so in point of fact, we do not 
venture to say ; but if he wished to prove 
as well as passionately to assert his doctrine 
about Might and Right, he ought to provide 
answers lor such questions. The doctrine 
itself, strange as it may appear that such 
should be the case, is, in a slightly different 
form, one of the leading tenets of our por- 
cine creed. Pig philosophy becomes co- 
herent and systematic only by the assertion 
of the ultimate identity of truth and utility. 
Truth is to be pursued (according to that 
philosophy) unflinchingly to all lengths, 
notwithstanding any apparent and im- 
mediate sacrifices, because the widest and 
largest experience that we can form proves 
that it, and it alone, is useful and good in 
the long run. Great as may be the temp- 
tation at particular moments to make your 
sum come right by counting 5— 2=8, it will 
be better for you, in the long run, to make 
the sum equal to 7. Moreover, you will 
find that systems which do succeed, which do 
produce general happiness, for long periods 
of time, and in a great number of cases, 
do so because they contain some degree of 
truth, and in proportion to the degree of 
truth which they contain. This is Mr. 
Carlyle's doctrine in other words. Indeed, 
no one, we imagine, would deny that in 
every controversy it is an enormous and 


unspeakable advantage to be on the right 
side. If, then, there is a long and intricate 
controversy, the rights of which are not 
immediately apparent, and in which the 
parties are in other respects pretty equally 
matched, and if one side steadily gains ujpon 
and gradually overpowers the other, is it 
not at all events probable that the winning 
side is the one in which this vast hidden ad- 
vantage lies ? In common life, every one 
says so. Ask any lawyer whether any ad- 
vantage in a lawsuit can be compared to 
the advantage of having a good case, and 
whether, on the other hand, if he knew 
nothing of the special merits of the case, he 
would not bet that the side which won in a 
cause thoroughly fought out, was the right 
side ? Thus the ultimate and essential 
identity of might and right is a truth of 
vital importance, though it may be at times 
expressed by Mr. Cariyle in a paradoxical 
way. We nave taken these doctrines as 
specimens, because they are perhaps more 
frequently attacked and ridiculed than any 
others ; but we believe that analogous de- 
fences might be set up for most of the 
maxims which he so pertinaciously preaches, 
and which are so frequently stigmatized as 
false or paradoxical. 

Having thus tried to show in what respecte 
Mr. Carlyle is unjustly treated by the Em- 
pirical school, let us look a little at the in- 
justice of which Mr. Carlyle himself is guilty 
towards the poor pigs and their creed, ft 
is in the second or practical division of his 
works that this injustice is most apparent, 
in such works, that is to say, as Past and 
Present , Chartism, the Latter-day Pamphlets, 
and, in a word, those which deal with the 
gn at question of the condition of England, 
and especially of the labouring e lasses. A 
very few words will be enough to recall to 
his readers the general outline of his views 
on these subjects. Benthamism, Political 
Economy, Laissez-faire , are the objects of 
his special detestation and unsparing ridicule 
and denunciation). Parliamentary debates, 
journalism, democratic government, ana 
democratic institutions in general are a 
vain jangle men t and babblement. Our 
first right is to be ruled. Our first necessity 
is the hero who will take command of us, 
and lead us gently, if it may be, but lead us 
at all events, in the direction of truth and 
right, and away from our present anarchy, 
our beaver-like energy, our aristocratic 
idleness aDd selfishness. Laissez-faire , Ben- 
thamism, and Democracy have brought us 
to anarchy, the slough of despond and the 
brink of the precipice. Nothing can set ns 
to rights but the strong arm of some new 
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Cromwell, who will bet a real leader and I 


king of men. 

This sort of doctrine fills many volumes, 
and is well calculated to make a great im- 
pression on the imagination. Yet we think 
it is unjust and thoroughly false in fact. 
We assert, and will try to prove our as- 
sertion. that tried by Mr. Carlyle’s own 
canons, Bethamism and Democracy, have a 
vast*deal of truth in them, and have proved 
their right by might of the most undeniable 
kind, and that parliamentary debates, jour- 
nalism, and the rest, are so far from being 
justly described as mere janglement and 
babblement, that they, and the other things 
which Mr. Carlyle despises so heartily, con- 
stitute collectively a most vigilant, active, 
powerful, and benevolent government, which 
has done, and is doing in this country and 
elsewhere, one of the greatest works that 
ever was done in the world, and that in a 
way in which no Cromwell, Mahomet, or 
other individual hero could possibly do it, 
however much his heroism and kingship 
might be recognized by mankind. 

In order to show this we must vindicate 
a little the leading principle of Benthamism 
and Democracy, which, as a matter of fact, 
has been the guiding and ruling spirit of the 
government of this country for the whole of 
the present and during part of the last cen- 
tury. The ‘greatest happiness principle/ 
as Bentham delighted to call it (and there 
is by the way a curious analogy between 
Bcnthamcs • and Carlvlese, and also be- 
tween the characters of the two men. if we 
had time to draw it out), did not mean, in 
Bentham’s works, or in those of his disci- 
ples, the personal gratification of each in- 
dividual man. It was ‘ the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number .* It is very 
true that it is the weai side of Bentham’s 
theories that he does not give sufficient 
prominence to the reasons which may and 
ought to induce men to try to further this 
object ; but the question between him and 
Mr. Carlyle is as to the goodness of the ob- 
ject itself ; and at the risk of being stigma- 
tized as mere pigs, with no souls to speak of 
above the trough and its contents, we think 
that Mr. Carlyle would find it extremely 
difficult to deuy either of the following 
propositions: — 

1. A pocket definition of justice is essen- 
tially necessary to all practical attempts to 
introduce justice into the actual relations 
between men. 

2. Adherence to rules of conduct founded 
on the principle of promoting the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the best 


pocket definition of justice yet pro- 
pounded. 

As a matter of fact this definition has 
been applied to a vast number of practical 
questions of the highest importance, and 
has produced results which Mr. Can vie on 
his own principles ought to approve ; and 
which be most assuredly would have ex- 
tolled to the skies if they had been brought 
about, not gradually by parliamentary 
means, but by some Cromwell or Frederick, 
out of his own head, and in opposition to 
the wishes and prejudices of his time and 
country. 

Let us take a few of them. Look, for in- 
stance, at the question of law reform. That 
in this department Benthamism has been 
triumphant, and had its way without opposi- 
tion for about forty years past, no one with 
a competent knowledge of the subject w ill 
deny. Let us look a little at its results. 
Was it pleasing to the Immensities and the 
Eternities that men should be liable to pre- 
cisely the same punishment for murder, for 
sheep-stealing, for stealing to the value of 
forty shillings in a dwelling house, .or five 
shillings in a shop, and for breaking the 
dam ot a fish-pond ? That they snould by 
way of compensation go scot free in a vast 
number of cases because juries would not 
convict them, and in a vast number of other 
cases because some microscopic defect was 
obscurely visible in some part of a most 
clumsy and elaborate procedure ? Was 
it pleasing to the Veracities and Eternal 
Facts that the process of judicially ascertain- 
ing truth should be such as to prevent it 
from coming to light, and to arm those who 
were interested in its suppression or perver- 
sion with a thousand effectual means of 
concealing it? Was it written on the iron 
tablets that a man who had landed prop- 
erty worth ten thousand a-year might run 
into debt with every tradesman who would 
trust him to the extent, say of fifty thou- 
sand, and that if he suddenly died his 
heir should be able to en joy that estate and 
repudiate the debts ? Were the ecclesias- 
tical courts, which granted probate of wills, 
and letters of administration to intestate es- 
tates, in the nature of owleries, enchanted 
wigieries, and haunts of foul creatures 
swollen with fees to the extent of many 
thousands of pounds a-year, and if not, 
were there ever any institutions in the 
world which deserved such names ? Was 
it vain janglement and babblement to spin 
out suits in Chancery to a monstrous length, 
and to use in conveyances and acts of par- 
liament fifty words to express one thought ? 
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The despised pig philosophers were the per- 1 
sons who first succeeded in impressing on 
the world the fact that these tilings were 
unjust and monstrous, the reasons why they 
were unjust and mon-trous, and the altera- 
tions which were required to put just things 
in their places, and this they never could 
have done if they had not devised their 
pocket definition of justice and applied it 
to the particular matters in hand. 

Take another illustration. The only 
specific measures of social reform on which 
Mr. Carylo insists are education and emi- 
gration. Who preached these things quite 
independently of Mr. Carlyle, in season and 
out of season, till they became postive bores 
to mankind ? The Benthamites, the au- 
thors of the new Poor-law, the professors of 
the Dismal Science, men like Mr. Senior, 
Sir George Lewis, Sir James Shut tie worth, 
and others of similar viewB. Mr. Carlyle 
says that the new Poor-law was only a half 
truth : no one knew that better than its au- 
thors. No one struggled more energeti- 
cally or persistently to supply education, as 
the supplement to the Poor-law ; to teach 
men to live like human creatures, and not 
like beasts, besides pricking and jgoading 
them into doing so. Teach men industry 
and self-reliance by your schools, force them 
into industry and self-reliance by your 
workhouses, was the doctrine of the pig 
philosophers. Has it not borne fruit ? 
Do not the Gods and the Eternal Facts 
if they have any sense in them) say Well 
one V Are not pauperism and crime too 
greatly reduced, and are not the ris- 
ing generation, the working men of thir- 
ty-five years of age and under, better 
taught, better behaved, more of human 
beings and less of beasts than their pre- 
decessors? The answer to every one of 
these questions is notoriously Yes ; and if 
you ask how the thing was done, the answer 
is that the pig philosophers, with their dis- 
mal science, contributed more to the result 
than any other body of men in England. 

If proof is required of facts so notorious, 
look at the whole history of the growth of 
tiie system of popular education — a system 
which now embraces the bulk of the chil- 
dren of the poor, and which does give them, 
in a substantial way, a hold of the indispen- 
sable elements of all knowledge. This sys- 
tem was founded, extended, adapted by all 
sorts of ingenious devices, to the strange 
and highly complicated state of feeling and 
of society existing in the country by Ben- 
thamites and Utilitarians, in the teeth of all 
sorts of stupid, arrogant, and ignorant op- 
position from every person through whom 


] they had to work, and whom in process of 
time they actually did convert into service- 
able instruments in the great object in 
view. It would have been much more 
striking and picturesque, no doubt, if some 
Jupiter Tonans had issued decrees on the 
subject in the Jiat lux style, and if schools 
bad thereupon risen all over the country ; 
but Jiat lux in this case was a complicated 
business; the coals had to be got of the 
cellar, the grate to be swept up, the wood to 
be laid, ana a light to be struck with very 
old-fashioned flint and steel and damp tin- 
der. All this was at last effectually done, 
and we have now got a roaring fire which 
is gradually wanning the whole house. 
Ought not a worshipper of Facts and the 
Eternal Silences ana Veracities to recog- 
nize in this something worthy of his admi- 
ration ? 

The truth is, that the common-places 
about the advantages of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, a free press, and all the rest or it, 
are in the main true. Downing-street, 
Westminster Hall, and the Houses of Par- 
liament, with all their babblements, jangle- 
men tg, and doleful creatures having the 
honour to be, are collectively a far Better 
king than any Cromwell or Frederick 
could possibly be. Will any one compare 
King Parliament to King Louis Napoleon ? 
We fancy that the Veracities, the Eterni- 
ties, and the Immensities would make a 
very emphatic deliverance on that subject 
if they had a suitable organ to speak 
through. The state of public and private 
virtue, of morality and religion in France, 
is not a very cheerful one. With all the 
goodwill in the world no single mind in the 
present day could possibly take in all the 
knowledge which is required to manage the 
institutions of mankind as they now exist. 
There are single departments of affairs in 
the present day which reauire as much 
thought as Cromwell had to bestow on the 
government of the whole nation, and thus 
Democracy is a simple necessity. The despot, 
if you got him, would have to act blindly 
and at random when he passed out of a very 
narrow sphere indeed. The collective king 
is far more powerful, he is far less likely to 
abuse his power, he is infinitely more amen- 
able to reason, he is in general much wiser 
and much more humane than the single des- 
pot. Mr. Carlyle seems to us to have alto- 
gether misunderstood and undervalued the 
character of Democracy, and to have failed 
to give it credit for the real hold which it 
has on facts, and for its desire to do justice, 
to benefit mankind, and to produce grad- 
ually a higher form of life than we see at 
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present. Here and there, especially in his j 
earlier works, Mr. Carlyle appears to see j 
this, but he does not keep to it, and after a j 
certain time loses sight of it. In the course 
of the last two centuries all institutions 
and creeds have been thrown into one vast 
crucible. The times have been in labour, 
and the earnest and perpetual efforts 
of the human race to establish something 
permanent and satisfactory have apparently 
Degun to be rewarded by the establishment 
of principles which are not to be despised 
because at present they look anything but 
romantic or attractive. Mr. Carlyle him- 
self points out in various places that there 
are modern ‘ gospels/ as he would say, which 
have been preached in all directions and with 
a singular degree of success by Democ- 
racy and its heroes. There is, for instance, 
Napoleon’s gospel of ‘ la carri'ere ouverte aux 
talens .* There is the doctrine of ‘ laissez- 
faire / which, if Mr. Carlyle will only attend 
to it, is singularly like most of nis own 
creed, for it is nothing else than the doctrine 
of natural sanctions — or if a man will not 
work neither let him eat. These and others 
of the same sort have, as he himself would 
admit, a foundation as solid as human na- 
ture itself. That they are in themselves 
incomplete, that other ^doctrines of a more 
beautiful kind will be required by way of 
supplement to them, is unquestionably 
true ; but that they are the basis on which 
all such doctrines must and will be built 
— that they are the conditions to which, 
like it or like it not, our modem life must 
conform itself — these are propositions which 
Mr. Carlyle ought to be the last person to 
deny. 

If, then, Democratic principles are to 
prevail, the practical question will really 
oe, whether its powers ought to be vested 
in one hand or in many ? and we can 
hardly conceive how any one who com- 
pares Louis Napoleon, the British Parlia- 
ment, and the American Congress, can 
feel any sort of doubt on the question. It 
is like a comparison between health and 
disease. Mr Carlyle might safely be chal- 
lenged to show a single thing which would 
clearly be beneficial on the wide scale to 
mankind, and which would not have a full 
hearing with a very fair chance of ulti- 
mate adoption from Parliament or Congress. 
As to the special subject on which he has 
preached so eloquently and so long, the 
necessity of all the common prosaic virtues, 
namely, truth, honesty, courage, what he 
calls * veracity/ and the like, as the indis- 
pensable condition of all reform, they flour- 
ish all round him in the richest abundance 


if he would only open his eyes and look at 
the general current of life in which he is 
placed. To speak of the way in which the 
practical business of life is transacted as 
mere babblements and janglements is quite 
as unjust as it could be to apply such 
phrases to Mr. Carlyle’s own writings. 
There is a vast deal of talking in Parlia- 
ment no doubt, but Frederick and Crom- 
well also talked a great deal, and wrote 
whole libraries of letters. Indeed it is yet 
to be seen how business of any kind can be 
done without the communication of ideas, 
or how ideas can be communicated without 
language. If men were guided, like ants 
or bees, by a dumb instinct, they might no 
doubt dispense with words writtten or 
spoken ; but as matters actually stand this 
is not, and cannot possibly be the cfcse, and 
the only fair question is one of degree — 
Does the quantity of talk which takes place 
in Parliament exceed what is required for 
the purposes of business ? It seems to us 
rash and not just to assert that it does. 
The House of Commons is by no means pa- 
tient of people who talk for the sake of 
'hearing themselves speak, and has its own 
methods of keeping them within bounds. 
A reluctance to cry ‘question/ or by cough- 
ing, talking, and shumiug about, to bring a 
man to the point, is not one of the sins 
which can justly be charged on the British 
M. P. That Parliaments work slowly, by 
degrees, and in a very laborious, elaborate, 
and prosiac way, is uudoubte Jly true ; but 
is not their work all the more solid and ser- 
vicable in consequence ? Jpseph II. made 
all manner of reforms, some of which were 
highly important, in Austrian institutions, 
and they all more or less fell through be- 
cause they had not been ground into the 
minds of thd people by the parliamentary 
mill. A worshipper of fact and veracity, 
ought to see something eminently respect- 
able and satisfactory in the slow irresistible 
elephantine manner in which the English 
Parliament and cognate institutions do their 
work. 

it is when we compare the judgment of 
Mr. Carlyle on the one hand, and that of 
the British Parliament on the other, upon 
some specific question, that we get the 
strongest impression of his injustice to jxip- 
ular institutions and ways of arguing. 
Take, for instance, the slavery question. 
The British Parliament, after years of agi- 
tation, discussion, inquiry, and the like, ar- 
rived at last at the conclusion that slavery 
was a sin and a shame, which must be 
abolished at any price, and abolished it ac- 
cordingly was at the price of £20,000,000 
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sterling and a great deal of power of produ- 
cing sugar in the West Indian islands and* es- 
pecially in Jamacia. Mr. Carlyle always re- 
sented this. He thought that the British pub- 
lic had been imposed upon by effeminate cant. 
He considered that the black man was a 
kind of booby, an inferior, unlovely crea - 1 
tore who, above all things, required to be 
well governed. He liked permanence : 
why should not servants be hired for life V I 
Was it not on the whole better for Gurth, | 
the thrall of Cedric the Saxon, to go about 
with an iron collar round his neck, loyally j 
attached (in every sense of the word) to I 
Cedric, than that he should squat on a patch ; 
of waste land, and there bask in the sun j 
and look at the pumpkins growing of them- 
selves ? In short, was not slavery the de- 
cree of nature, fact, and the gods, who 
* wish, besides pumpkins, that spices and 
valuable products be grown in the West 
Indies ? * So that 4 Quashee, if he will not 
help in bringing out the spices, will get him- 
self made a slave again, and with beneficent 
whip, since other methods avail not, be 
compelled to work.* As Mr. Biglow puts 
it, 4 the blacks ought to labour, and we lie" 
on sofies, and reelise our Maker's orig’nal 
idee.' Mr. Carlyle, however, certainly 
wished for slavery freed from its abuses. 

4 How to abolish the abuses of slavery, and 
save the precious thing in it,’ and there is 
much more to the same purpose. 

Here the British nation and Mr. Carlyle 
are distinctly at issue on a definite point. 
Abolish slavery says the one — reform it 
says the other. Mr. Carlyle entirely omits 
to notice the fact that it was precisely 
because long experience and repeated trials 
showed that it could not possibly be re- 
formed that it was at last abolished. The 
4 gods,’ whoever they may be, must have a 
most passionate and insatiable appetite for 
sugar if they are so anxious to have it 
grown in Jamaica and Demerara, that 
they are willing, in order to get it, that 
one set of human creatures shall be turned 
into beasts of burden, and another set into 
something very like beasts of prey. Those 
which Mr. Carlyle himself regarded as the 
abuses of slavery were the very incidents 
which made it profitable. A slave who 
could not be sold, who was allowed to 
marry, who could learn to read and write, 
who could give evidence in courts of justice, 
who was to be protected by law from his 
master's cruelty and lust, would be about 
as unprofitable a piece of property as a man 
could have. Let any man imagine himself 
owning farm-labourers on such terms, and 
being bound to support them. Or suppose 


that a man had a dog which he was not al- 
lowed to drown or to sell, or to separate 
from her puppies, or even to sequester from 
the other sex, which he was obliged to sup- 
port in decent comfort, and out of which 
in return he got the service of having cer- 
tain beggars barked at. Who would not 
avoid snch a gift like the plague ? A black 
slave, wiih the essential privileges of freed- 
om, pirn the right of permanent residence 
and support on a particular estate, would be 
a fen times worse incumbrance than such 
a dog. It was the concession of snch privi- 
leges to serfs which put an end to serf- 
dom in Europe. Treat blacks as you 
treat cattle in all respects, and you may 
perhaps under circumstances gratify 4 the 
gods ' by making them grow sugar. Treat 
them like men, and slavery becomes an in- 
supportable nuisance to the master. Hence, 
so long as the essential point of slavery — 
irresponsible proprietary power vested in 
the master — is permitted to exist, any 
attempt to remove the abuses of slavery 
will be futile. The slave will be treated as 
a mere instrument of avarice and lust, with- 
out the faintest regard either to hisown moral 
elevation, or to the 4 gods,' or to God Al- 
mighty, or to the growth of sugar and spice, 
or to any one thing in the heavens, or the 
earth, or the water under the earth, except 
the pertonal profit and pleasure of the slave- 
owner. It was the conviction oPtliis fact that 
led the British nation to abolish the whole 
system as incurably bad and vile, and it is 
not a week’s insurrection at the end of 
thirty-three years that will convince them 
that they were wrong. It is because he 
resolutely shuts his eyes to all these fac s, 
and because he persists in viewing a most 
deliberate act done on the mo6t mature 
consideration as a mere piece of sent iment- 
al weakness, that we think Mr. Carlyle un- 
just, in this as in some other cases, to pop- 
ular institutions and convictions. 

It is remarkable that in some cases Mr. 
Carlyle falls into transparent fallacies in 
his heat on this topic. For instance, he 
talks of slavery as a 4 hiring for life.’ Do I 
hire my horse for life when I retain 4 he 
right to sell him at any moment? The 
horse would probably take a very different 
view of the transaction, and maintain with 
some plausibility that he was not 4 hired ’ at 
all, but bought out and out, which is quite 
another thing. The truths that slavery 
and nothing else caused the American civil 
war — that the North found it necessary, 
as the very first step towards reconstruc- 
tion, to abolish it utterly, and that they are 
now attem pting, with the best prospect of 
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success, to reorganize die whole condition 
of Southern society on the basis of freedom 
to the blacks, ought to teach Mr. Carlyle 
that democracy and its doctrines on this 
•abject have more in them than he has been 
disposed to admit. 

Such are a few illustrations of the in- 
justice which Mr. Carlyle appears to be 
guilty of towards Benthamites, Democrats, 
and Philanthropists. He does not see that 
in pouring upon us the rials of his wrath, 
he w really nitting his friends, who hare 
been guilty of no other offence but that of 
trying to give a definite practical shape to 
much of his own teaching by substituting 
cosmos for chaos in various departments of 
life'to the best of our judgments and op- 
portunities. 

Such being, in general terms, our view 
of the general principles of Mr. Carlyle’s 
philosophy, and of the way in which he has 
applied it to the practical affairs of life, we 
pass to the third division of his works, his 
nistories, and especially to his history of 
Frederick II. History, as we have already 
observed, is his natural resource, because it 
affords the best opportunities possible for 
preaching and exhibiting his doctrines on 
the large scale. As a Transcendentalist he 
cannot be expected to state his views in 
the shape of categorical propositions, but 
he can exhibit them to any extent as illus- 
trated in and by the facts which history 
discloses. There is a certain relation be- 
tween the different works in which he has 
made the attempt to do so. The extraordi- 
nary prominence and importance of the 
French Revolution of course attracted his 
attention in the first instance. Indeed, it 
could hardly fail to do so. Several genera- 
tions will have to pass before that great 
event ceases to be regarded as a , sort of 
gate or porch opening into a new order of 
things. To give a sketch of the Revolu- 
tion, therefore, was what one might view 
almost as an indispensable prologue to his 
other writings. Of the way in which he 
succeeded in this undertaking we have al- 
ready spoken to some extent, and as the 
book is probably better known than any 
other of his works, it is unnecessary to say 
more of it. CromweWs Letters and Speeches 
we may refer to in the same summary man- 
ner, observing merely that the extent to 
which Cromwell realized Mr. Carlyle’s 
ideal of greatness and magnificence of 
character, is too obvious to any one ac- 
quainted with Mr. Carlyle’s writings to re- 

a uire any detailed remarks. We come, 
ben, to Frederick II. Why should Mr. 
Carlyle trouble himself to write his life ? 


What is the net result of it now that he 
has written it ? How far is the result de- 
duced by Mr. Carlyle just and true ? On 
each of these subjects we propose to make 
some observations. Fewer win be needed 
than would have been required if we had 
not noticed detached parts of the work on 
their first appearance. 

How came Mr. Carlyle to take Frederick 
n. for a subject ? The answer would ap- 
pear to be that he considered him at all 
events as a sort of connecting link between 
the old and the new, 4 the last of the kings 
hitherto, I define him.’ He was a king, and 
yet he ruled with an eye to the new prin- 
ciples which were coming in, and with the 
spirit of the age impressed upon him more 
emphatically than almost any other man 
of our own and the last century. Mr. 
Carlyle appears to have been attracted to 
him by the thought that here, perhaps, he 
should find an illustration of his own jprin- 
ciples in the closest connexion with all the 
thoughts and feelings of our own times. 
He has worked at his self-imposed task with 
wonderful energy, and in some respects 
with the most conspicuous success; for he 
has certainly produced a book which testi- 
fies to his own gifts as one of the greatest 
historians of our age — as the greatest by 
far in his own direction — in an undeniable 
manner, but he has not attained what he 
would himself probably consider as the still 
higher success of thoroughly understanding 
Frederick, and entering into bis mind in 
such a way as to read to mankind any very 
definite lesson as dedncible from his life. 
Every part of the book gives the impression 
that Mr. Carlyle never came thoroughly to 
like Frederick. He tries his best to do so, \ 
and succeeds in admiring certain parts of 
his character, but in other matters, and 
especially in what lies deepest and is of 
most lasting importance, he seems to be 
sometimes baffled and sometimes repelled 
by him. With all his French verses and 
volumes of correspondence, Frederick ap- 
pears to have possessed a talent for silence 
so remarkable that he entirely suppressed 
all traces of what people in these days 
would call his ‘ inner life.’ He has no- 
where left on record, either in express 
words or by any of those indications which 
a biographer like Mr. Carlyle would con- 
strue with so much skill and eagerness, the 
nature of his habitual tone of feeling about 
the world in which he played so prominent 
a part, or the principles in which he in his 
inmost heart believed, and on which he 
really regulated his conduct. 

We have said that Mr. Carlyle would 
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probably have regarded the attainment of 
such an understanding of Frederick's char- 
acter as a still higher form of success than 
that which he actually has achieved, for in 
all his writings, and especially in his bio 
graphics, such has been his continual aim. 
We are, however, by no means sure that he 
would be right in viewing the matter thus. 
We do not think that his happiest portraits 
or writings are those in which he is perpetu- 
ally in the worshipping vein. He is, per- 
haps, even more instructive and satisfactory 
when the extraordinary powers of his im- 
agination are not exaggerated by the ad- 
ditional stimulus of worship, and when he 
feels himself justified in loosing on the men 
and things around him with that keen 

E ractieal good sense which he possesses in a 
irger measure than almost any other con- 
temporary author, and without any special 
reference to his peculiar doctrines and 
transcendentalisms. That fulness of infor- 
mation and sympathy which a man gets 
from actual personal observation with his 
own eyes, is of perhaps even more impor- 
tance to a man who has such an imagina- 
tion as Mr. Carlyle than to less gifted 
writers. Ilis estimates being formed princi- 
pally from the imagination, he is- liable 
when he writes from mere book knowledge 
to think that he knows more of people than 
he really docs. We always suspect that 
the importance of the ‘ sea-green ’ aspect of 
Robespierre is exaggerated, because it hap- 
pened to fit in with the Robespierre whom 
Mr. Carlyle had created in his own mind. 
Besides, perhaps after all he was not really 
sea-green. With regard, however, to peo- 
ple whom he himself has known, this diffi- 
culty does not arise. Nothing can be more 
perfect, for instance, than the portraits in 
the Life of Sterling. Take as a palmary 
instance the portrait of Coleridge roving 
dubiously from side to side of the gravel- 
walk, and talking about his 4 sum-m-jects' 
and 4 om-m-iects.’ The freedom from the 
necessity of worshipping gives to the like- 
ness of Frederick and his companions 
something of this natural life-like charac- 
ter. If he had succeeded better in mak- 
ing a hero of Frederick, his history would 
have had mueh less historical value. As it 
is, it appears to us . to be not only the best, 
but almost the only history in English which 
gives any account of any considerable sec- 
tion of German history which it is possible 
to read with interest, or to remember when 
it is read in any tolerable degree. We have 
plenty of books about England and F ranee 
which are accessible enough to all the 
world, and which when read leave some 


traces behind them; bat, if we accept 
Robertson’s Charles PI, which in the pres- 
ent day it is the fashion to depreciate per- 
haps rather unduly, there is no English 
book from which anything but the driest 
outline of bare facts can be obtained about 
the history of Germany. Mr. Carlyle has 
certainly managed to throw upon the histo- 
ry of Prussia, from the beginning of time 
to the eve of the French Revolution, as 
broad and bright a light as could be de- 
sired. There will, we imagine, be but very 
few of his numerous readers who will not 
feel that he has permanently enlarged not 
merely their knowledge of names and 
dates, but their conception of the way in 
which one important section of the human 
race has demeaned itself upon the face of 
the earth. This is a matter of much great- 
er importance than the portrait of a single 
hero ; and though no doubt some drawbacks 
must be made from the merits of the book 
on grounds sufficiently obvious to all read- 
ers of it, the general result is most success- 
ful. It enables us to get a vivid notion of 
the politics of a large part of the eighteenth 
century, of the persons who look part in 
them, and of the questions then at issue. 
We will try to make a slight copy of this 
elaborate picture, and to make a few obser- 
vations as we proceed on the view taken by* 
Mr. Carlyle of the chief groups and inci- 
dents depicted in it. 

Mr. Carlyle begins his book with a history 
of Prussia m miniature. It fills about half 
a volume, and is a model of picturesque 
vigor, giving all the leading points of a te- 
dious and intricate story with beautiful 
clearness. Condensed to the highest de- 
gree, it is somewhat as follows: — The 
country was visited by Pytheas, the ancient 
traveller, or. ‘Marseilles Travelling Com- 
missioner,’ as Mr. Carlyle calls him, S27 
B.C., after which nothing specific is known 
of it till the time of Henry the Fowler, 
who, in 928 A.D., ‘marching across the 
frozen bogs, took Brannibor, a chief for- 
tress of the Wends,’ and ultimately made it 
one of the six margravates, or border prov- 
inces, by which the empire was limited on 
different sides. His margraves lasted till 
1023, when they were succeeded by certain 
A-canier margraves, who lasted till 1319. 
They again gave place to a succession of 
Bavarian electors till 1373. The Bavarian 
electors were followed by a period of intri- 
cate confusion, in which it seemed as if the 
country was about to go to pieces, and to 
be broken up into a variety of petty dis- 
tricts. It came at last partly as a pledge, 
partly by way of escheat, into the hands of 
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the Emperor Sigismund, who, at the Conn- as such was frightfully devastated. After 
cil of Constance, and in the year 1417, sold the war, or rather near the end of it, in 
it to Frederick of Hohenxollern for about 1640, Frederick William, called the Great 
£200,000. Frederick of Hohenzollern was Elector, came to the throne. He ruled the 
the descendant pf Conrad of Hohenzollern, country apparently with remarkable vigour 
who, in 1170, bad taken service with Fred- for forty-eight years, and was succeedec f by 
eric Barbarossa, and had nsen m course of Frederick 111., who took part in the wars 
time to be burgrave of Nuremberg and against Louis XIV., and was promoted by 
margrave of Baireuth and Anspacn, dis- being made into a king, 
tricts which through his descendant became The important, it cannot be called the 
annexed to Bradenburgh. interesting, part of the history of Branden- 

From the purchase by Frederick in 1417, burgh, is the history of the gradual growth 
down to the birth of Frederick the Great of the country, the principal steps in which 
in 1712, there were twelve electors,* the were as follows : — Tlie acquisition of Neu- 
last of whom, Frederick 11 L became king mark, of West Preussen, of Pomerania; 
in 1701. The history of these twelve elec- the acquisition of claims on Cleves, Julieh, 
tors is very briefly described by Mr. Car- and Berg — the nucleus of modern Rhenish 
lyle. Very little, he says, is known about Prussia ; and the acquisition of claims on 
them or their doings, nor are the details Silesia. A few words on these points are 
much worth knowing. The main fact is a necessary introduction to any account of 
that by various ways and means they eon- Frederick 11. himself, 
solidated their power at home, and con- Neutoark and West Preusrien were ao- 
trived to be continually adding to their do- quired from the Knights of the Tdtttonic 
minions by one means or another, till the order. Neumark was bought and paid for 
original margravate of Brandenburgh grew by Joachim U. in 1455, when the order were 
into a considerable country. As to the in great distress on account of long and 
moral side of their history, Mr. Carlyle ternble wars, chiefly with Poland, 
sums it up in one of his pregnant sentences, West Preussen fell to Brandenburgh in a 
which are a little picture in themselves, not more complicated way. Albert, the third 
to be forgotten when once read. * How the Elector, had several sons ; one of whom, 
Hobenzollerns got their big territories, and also called Albert, was elected to be the 
came lo be what they are in the world, will Grand Master of the Teutonic order. He 
be seen. Probably they were not any of was born in 1490, elected to his office in 
them paragons of virtue. They did not 1511, and became a Protestant in 1523. 
walk in altogether specklen Sunday pomps, He and the other Protestant members of 
or much clear-starched into consciousness of the order possessed themselves of West 
the moral sublime, but in rugged practical Preussen, of whieh he became hereditary 
boots, and in such ways as there were.* duke and they the hereditary nobility. lie 
The history of the country itself, and of had a son, Albert Frederick, who succeeded 
its politics, is certainly meagre enough, him; on whose death without male issue 
With the exception of a number of claims West Preussen fell to the Brandenburgh 
which the Hohenzollerns made in some cases Electoral House. 

successfully, and in others not, on various The claims to Jiilich, Berg, and the 

neighboring principalities, very little ap- Duchy of Cleves arose through the same 

pears to have happened till the Reforma- Albert Frederic. He married, in 1572, 

tion. Joachim II. became a Protestant in Maria Eleonora, the daughter of the Duke 

1539, and some of his relations, who be- of Cleves, who died in 1592. The Duke of 
longed to the Baireuth- Anspach branch of Cleves made a will, by which, after the 
the family, especially a certain Margrave death of his only son without issue, the 
George, were somewhat conspicuous on thfe duchies were to go to Maria Eleonora, with 
Protestant side ; but on the whole, Bran- rem&inder to her daughters successively, if 
denburgh did not make a conspicuous figure she had no sons. His own younger daugh- 
in the world at this time, nor till long after- ters were excluded from the concession, 
wards. Throughout the whole of the Thirty The son did die without issue in 1609. 
Years’ War it was passive, though it was Maria Eleonora had then already died, 
several times itself tne theatre of war, and leaving several daughters, one of whom had 
1 married the Elector, John Sigismund, and 

i‘& -ToiciM “ im’i hf cl u ev « in her •>*» 

1536? John George, 1571; Joachim Frederick, 1578; claimed by the Prince of Pfalz-Neuburg. 
Joiin^smund, who was the son of the testator’s second 

The contentien between the ri- 


who was the son of the testator’s 
enckwWn, 1640; Frederick in., 1688 (***, | daughter . The contentien between 

third series, living AGE. VOL. XXZH. 1488. 
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vals ran so high that on one occasion the 
Elector slapped the Prince’s face. This in- 
sult, and the feelings which had produced 
it, -had such an elect on Pfalz-Neuberg 
that he became a Roman Catholic, married 
the s^ter of the Elector of Bavaria, and 
was consequently backed by the Roman 
Catholic party in his claims. The Emperor 
seized Julich. The Dutch and Spanish 
troop, each on their own side, entered the 
territory, and the quarrel became one of 
the principal occasions of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Alter about half a century, namely 
in 1666, an arrangement was made by 
which the great Elector and Pfalz- Neuburg 
divided the territory between them, with 
an additional provision that on the failure 
of either family the other should succeed to 
its share. Under this limitation fresh ques- 
tions arose, and the matter was not finally 
settled till the Treaty of Vienna in 1815. 

The Silesian claims were a still more 
complicated affair. Various districts, Lieg- 
nitz, Brieg, and Woblau, belonged to a cer- 
tain Duke of Liegnitz, who in the year 
1537 made what was called an Erbver- 
briiderung treaty with the Elector, Joachim 
II. The nature of this deed was that if the 
Liegnitz family became extinct, the Bran- 
dcnburghs were to get Liegnitz, which in- 
cluded a' great part of Silesia, and that if 
the Brandenburghs became extinct then the 
LiegDitz family were to get the Bohemian 
fiefs of Brandenburgh. Tne States of Bohe- 
mia, at the orders of the King of Bohemia, 
alterrards the Emperor Ferdinand, an- 
nulled this deed, but the Brandenburgh 
electors always denied their right to do so. 
In 1675 the last Duke of Liegnitz died, and 
the Emperor Ferdinand took and kept pos- 
'session of the Duchies. 

Besides the duchy of Leignitz there was 
also a duchy of Jagerndorf in the same 
neighbourhood. This duchy originally be- 
longed to Vladislaus, the last king but one 
of Hungary and Bohemia. He sold it in 
1524, to the Margrave George, the second 
son of Albert, the third Elector. From the 
Margrave George it descended to his son 
George Frederic, and from George Frederic 
to the Elector Joachim Frederic, who, in 
1606, put into it his second son, John 
George. John George took part with the 
Elector Palatine, King of Bohemia, and 
husband of Henrietta, the sister of Charles 
I., and both were put to the ban of the em- 
ire in the year 1621. Shortly afterwards 
ohn George died, and Ferdinand H. seized 
Jagerndorf, notwithstanding the fact that the 
late Duke’s relations had a right to it. Not- 


withstanding all remonstrances he kept 
possession of it. 

The Brandenburg family had also claims 
under other Erbverbriiderungs on Pomer- 
rania, but all sorts of intricate disputes arose 
about it In the Thirty Years’ War it was 
taken by the Imperialists, and afterwards 
retaken hy the Swedes. Part of it was 
allotted to the Great Elector, at the peace 
of Westphalia, part was recaptured by the 
Great Elector from the Swedes in 1670, but 
had to be restored on the representations of 
Louis XIV. 

These, in a very few words, were the princi- 
pal points in the histoir of Brandenburg un- 
der the Hohenzollern Electors, and down to 
the time when the Electorate merged in a 
kingdom. When they became kings, the 
character of their history, internal and ex- 
ternal, did not much change. The first 
king, Frederic I., was a man of rather weak 
character and very expensive tastes. He 
had his back half broken by an accident in 
his childhood, and the shock to his nerves 
had a very great effect on his whole charac- 
ter and career. The later part of his life 
was made miserable, by an extremely ab- 
surd marriage. He was succeeded by* his 
son Frederick William, the father of Freder- 
ick the Great, and of him and his affairs 
Mr. Carlyle naturally has a great deal more 
to say than of his predecessors. He was in 
many ways highly remarkable, and Mr. 
Carlyle’s picture of him and his doings is in 
some respects the most attractive part of 
the whole book. He is known to the world 
at large rather by those memoirs of his 
daughter, Wilhelmina the Margravine of 
Baireuth than by any thing else, and the 
kind of impression produced by her book 
may be inferred with considerable accuracy 
from Lord Jeffrey's review of it. He repre- 
sents him as a strange, half mad, furious 
sort of person, whose' fits of violence were 
the terror of his family, and indeed of the 
nation at large. The book, however, con- 
tains much more than this, which, with 
other matter, Mr. Carlyle combines into 
a most striking and almost attractive pic- 
ture. 

Frederic William, according to this view 
of him, which we believe is generally ac- 
cepted in Germany, was the founder of the 
prosperity and peat ness of Pnissia. ‘ Hi« 
history,' says Mr. Carlyle, ‘ is one of econo- 
mics.’ There is a domestic chapter, too, 
which had a singularly important bearing 
on Frederick IL’s affairs and prospects. 

Of the economic history Mr. Carlyle gives 
us rather glimpses and specimens than any- 
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thing like a contiAzous statement. The 
short result of it is that guided partly by 
inclination, partly by that remarkable in- 
stinct towards the aggrandisement of his 
nation which is some tunes seen in princes, 
he aimed with considerable success at mak- 
ing Prussia the most thrifty, and, as Mr. 
Carlyle says, the most Spartan of nations. 
As soon as his father was dead he dismissed 
all the useless part of his court, and cut 
down the expense of it to about a fifth of 
its former extent. He applied himself, in 
all directions, to enforcing the strictest rules 
of government in every part of the country, 
and, in particular, he resolved, and carried 
out his resolution by the most rigorous and 
even harsh economy, that he would have as 
good an army as was to be had out of the 
national resources. By rigorous exertion, 
extreme economy, and an unsparing use of 
power, he gradually formed an army of eighty 
thousand men, who were better drilled and 
disciplined than any other troops in Europe. 
This he effected principally by the help of 
the Prince of Anualt-Dessau, the sovereign 
of a small principality on the frontier, who 
is one of tne most characteristic figures in 
Mr. Carlyle's whole book- He also gradu- 
ally amassed a considerable treasure by 
these means, and in short, in the course of 
his long reign, made himself one of the most 
powerful pnnees in Europe, the most pow- 
erful by far in proportion to the extent of 
his dominions. This rigour of temper, 
which greatly endears him to Mr. Carlyle, 
was sometimes pushed to the length of posi- 
tive tyranny and barbarity. For instance, 
he hung a certain noblemaq of the name of 
Schlubnut for peculation, With little if any 
form of law, and in order to get Berlin 
built according to his own views he forced 
people to build houses there, whether they 
could afford it or not. He was a man of 
infinite grotesqueness of disposition, and of 
a great deal of strange humour and tender- 
ness. His well-known regiment of giants is 
an illustration of the first characteristic, and 
many wonderful scenes reported by Mr. 
Carlyle between him and his son and bis oth- 
er connexions and dependents of the other. 
His tobacco parliaments, or smoking privy 
councils, were, perhaps, the strangest of 
these. He and his ministers met of an even- 
ing, just like labouring men in a public 
house tap-room, smoked pipes, talked poli- 
tics, and played practical jokes of the 
roughest kind on unfortunate butts, in a 
manner which was a spectacle to men and 
gods. 

The diplomatic external part of his life 
was by no means remarkable. He reigned 
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from 1713 to 1740, during which time he 
had but one war. This was in 1715, when 
he took Stralsund from Charles XII. He 
continually pressed for a settlement of his 
claims ou Jiilich and !Berg, which appeared 
likely to come into force under the settle- 
ment of 1666, on the failure then imminent 
of the Pfalz-Neuburg line. These qlaims, 
however, with all his diplomacy, were not 
settled either in his days or in his son's. 
The most important and most intricate, 
however, of his foreign affairs arose out of 
his position as a member of the Empire, and 
had a very important bearingon the history 
and prospects of his son. The history of 
this matter is related in the most minute de- 
tail, and at somewhat wearisome length by 
Mr. Carlyle, who contrives, however, in his 
peculiar way, to connect it with the gene- 
ral course of European history, so as to 
show the mutual relations of many transac- 
tions the bare names of which are all that 
the present generation, or at least the great- 
er part of them, can be said to remember. 
In a highly condensed shape the matter 
stands thus: — After the Treaty of Utrecht 
the Emperor Charles VI. became involved 
in a variety of intricate bickerings and in- 
trigues, which Mr. Carlyle calls his 4 spec- 
tre-hunts.’ The most important of his ob- 
jects was to secure the succession to his do- 
minions to his daughter, Maria Theresa, in 
default of sons, by what was called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, a peculiarly solemn 
kind of instrument, which he tried to get ac- 
cepted and guaranteed by every court in 
Europe. Pnnce Eugene told him that a 
full treasury and an army of two hundred 
thousand men would be tbe only real 
guarantee, which Mr. Carlyle justly calls a 
piece of * insight.’ He preferred to do it 
by intrigue and diplomacy, the object of 
which was to make all sorts of powers un- 
dertake to promise to support his view 
when the case arose. Besides this, he would 
not give up his titular right to be King of 
Spain, which involved disputes with King 
Philip and his wife, Elizabeth Faruese. 
Elizabeth Farnese, on the other hand, was 
exceedingly anxious about appanages for 
her son Carlos, and was continually claim- 
ing the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, 
amongst other things, for that object. These 
quarrels kept Europe, in a continuous dread 
of war, and produced all sorts of treaties, 
leagues, and devices for keeping the peace. 
In the course of these negotiations Eng* 
land, Prussia, and the other northern and 
Protestant powers were a good deal drawn 
together, and for various reasons it was 
proposed that a double marriage should 
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take place between Frederick, the Crown by the Austrian agents* who wished to pre- 
Ptince of Prussia, and the Princess Amelia; vent the marriage for which the Crown 
and between Frederick, Prince of Wales, Prince was anxious, and with the prospect 
and Wilhelmina Frederick William’s dangh- of which his father tantalized him. The 
ter. The Austrian court was afraid that if stages through which this diversity between 
these marriages took place Eqgland and the father and son went, are related by 
Prussia would be too closely connected to Mr. Carlyle at great length. Old Frede- 
suit t)£ Austrian interests, and accordingly rick William, who must have had a vein of 
the Austrian agents, and especially one something very like madness about him, at 
Seckendorf, secretly laboured to their ut- last, when the Crown Prince was about 
most to prevent it, and as a means to that seventeen years of age, violently beat him 
end to promote discord between Frederick with his stick more than once, and other- 
William and his son. They succeeded in wise behaved to him and to his sister with 
their efforts, and produced quarrels between the most outrageous cruelty. The final result 
the father and the son, which all but ended is sufficiently well known. Young Frederick 
fatally. Ultimately Frederick William determined to run away from his father, and 
found out what their policy had been, and with the assistance of Lieutenant Katte ac~ 
though the marriages were broken off and tually attempted to do so during a journey 
others substituted for them, he never for- which they made with the King into the 
gave the treatment be had reoeived, and Empire. The scheme was discovered when 
his son signally revenged it on the House of at the point of execution, Katte was sen- 
Austria. tenced oy court-martial to two years’ i rn- 

Short as it is, this is not a very defective prisonment in a fortress, which sentence 
account of the public events of the reign of was extended by Frederick William to be- 
Frederick William, who died in 1 740, yet heading, which was executed accordingly, 
something more must be added as to his re- Frederick himself had a narrow escape from 
lations with his son. Frederick the Great the same fate, on the ground that he was a 
was born on the 24th of January, 1712, colonel in the service, and had meant to 
and was educated under his father’s eye in desert. He was kept a close prisoner from 
a very rigid effective way: the scheme laid August to November, 1780, and for more 
down for this purpose by the father is given than a year afterwards was kept under very 
at length by Mr. Carlyle, and appears to rigid terms to a strict course of duty in the 
have been strictly carried out neighbourhood of Custrin, where he had to 

A sort of time-table is also given aocord- superintend certain royal domains, and to 
ing to which these lessons were to be taught ; give an exceedingly strict account of him- 
very strict and grim it is, every hoar of the self and of his way of employing his time, 
day from six a. m. to five p. m. having its This penal period of his life was gradual- 
allotted task. As the Prince got older ly closed by the removal of the different 
he was put into the Potsdam Guards or restrictions under which he was placed, and 

g iants, but he did not jgrow in favour with at last, on the 12th of June, 1738, he was 
is father as he grew in years. He was of married to the Princess Elizabeth Christina, 
rather delicate, and, as his father considered, of Brunswick Bevern. His sister about 
effeminate ways. 4 Conceive,’ says Mr. Car- the same time was married to the Mar- 
lyle, 4 a rugged, thick-sided Squire Western grave of Baireuth. Of his life after his 
of supreme degree . . . and that he pro- marriage, and during the rest of his father’s 
duces a son who takes into Voltairism, reign, there is very little to be said. He 
piping, fiddling and belles-lettres, with ap- got a sight of war at the siege of PifiHps- 
parently a total contempt for Grumkow burg in July, 1784; at which he was present 
(one of the principal counsellors of Fred- with the Prussian contingent, and where 
erick William) and the giant regiment.' Marshal Berwick was killed, and Prince 
There was a strong French element in Eugene took the field for the last time. He 
young Frederick's education, and, as far as afterwards had the revenues of one district 
manners went, the bent of his mind was in of Prussia assigned to him for his mainte- 
the same direction, though deep down, a nance, and lived there at a country house 
more emphatically sturdy German never called Reinsberg, where he passed his time 
lived. The likeness, however, between the in literature. He corresponded, amongst 
fhtber and son was not apparent to either other things, with Voltaire, and wrote his 
till near the end of the father’s life. The first book — Anti^MachweL He passed 
points of disagreement and want of sympa- seven years quietly enough in this manner, 
thy produced great calamities to both, es- until he himself became King on the death 
pemally when they were carefully irritated of his lather, May 31st, 1740. Of the final 
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scene of old Frederick William's life, Mr. 
Carlyle draws one of those pictures which 
no one but himself can draw. It is full of 
humour and pathos. One little touch is all 
that we can notice here. It is inimitable in 
its way. His chief preacher urged on the 
King very courageously and honestly his 
various duties, amongst others that of for- 
giveness of enemies. 4 Well, I will. I do. 
iou, Fcekin (his wife) write to your brother 
(untorgivable&t of beings) after I am dead, 
that I forgave him, died in peace with him.’ 
Better her Majesty should write at once, 
suggests the preacher. 4 No, after I am 
dead — that wifi be safer.' He was clearly 
afraid that bis forgiveness might have been 
thrown away if he recovered. 

When, Frederick II. succeeded to the 
crown, he began by a series of measures 
not very like those of his rigorous old fa- 
ther, and not particularly likely, one would 
suppose, to endear him to his biographer, 
lie abolished legal torture and established 
general toleration, and tried to get about 
him a variety of French literary friends 
and associates. In other respects, however 
(except that he disbanded tae Giants), he 
walked in his father’s footsteps and governed 
the country, and especially the army, pret- 
ty much for himself The most important 
of his ministers were three clerks, for such 
was their real function rather than anything 
higher — Eichel, Scuhmacher, and Lauten- 
sack. 4 They lasted all his life,’ says Mr. 
Carlyle, 4 came punctually at four in the 
morning in summer and five in winter,’ and 
did an immense quantity of work in a most 
effective and perfectly obscure and silent 
manner. The very thought of such men 
must be like water in a thirsty land to Mr. 
Carlyle. The history of Frederick's reign 
forms four thick and wonderfully elaborate 
volumes, every line of which bears traces of 
an amount of patient labour which is hard- 
ly exemplified elsewhere. Its leading points, 
however, may, by altering the arrangement 
slightly, be indicated very shortly. They 
may be arranged under three heads: — 1. 
Foreign policy and war. 2. Domestic pol- 
icy. 3. Literature and friendship. 

In order to give a fair view of the nature 
and relations of F rederick's foreign policy 
and wars, Mr. Carlyle gives in various 
places an outline of the principal relations 
of all the European States to the two great 
wars in which Frederick took part — the 
war of the Austrian Succession and the 
Seven Years’ War. The Emperor Charles 
VI. died on the 20th of October, 1740. 
Just a year before (19th October, 1739) 
England had declared war against Spain, 


greatly against the will of Walpole, who 
was forced into it by the popular indigna^ 
tion roused by the way m which the 
Spaniards exercised their right of restrain- 
ing English commerce with South America. 
Mr. Carlyle always speaks of this quarrel 
as the ( Great Jenkins’s Ear Question,’ in 
reference to the well-known story of Cap- 
tain Jenkins, whose ear was cut off by the 
crew of a guard a-coeta, on which occasion 
Jenkins 1 recommended,’ as he observed, 
4 his soul to God and his cause to his 
country.’ 

According to Mr. Carlyle, the English 
nation had a real ground of quarrel with 
Spain, though Burke, long afterwards, de- 
clared that none of the principal persons 
who brought it about, 4 No, not one did in 
the least degree defend the measure.’ Mr. 
Carlyle’s view is, that by what he calls the 
everlasting laws of fact and nature, the 
English had a right to trade with South 
America, notwithstanding all treaties to the 
contraiy ; and he appears to consider that 
by the same laws of fact and nature Eng- 
land had a right to possess and people the 


greater part, not to say the whole, of the 
North American continent Without dis- 
cussing this view — which reminds us of 
the remark of a witty foreigner, that the 
English nation appeared to him conscien- 
tiously to believe that it had a moral right 
to the whole world, including the moon — 
it will be enough to say that the English 
nation very decidedly meant to have as 
much liberty of trade, and as large a share 
of the North American contihent, and 
most other places, as it could possibly get: 
that the French, and to some extent the 
Spaniards, had similar, though less energetic 
sentiments ; and that the collision of their 
respective views on this point had a very 
great effect on the politics of the world at 
large and those of Germany in particular, 
inasmuch as it disposed them to take dif- 
ferent sides in continental disputes, in 
order to damage each other’s power. Eng- 
land and France, besides this, had each a 

{ jrivate and special bias of tkeir own in re- 
ation to Germany. As the King of Eng- 
land was Elector of Hanover, he was to 
some extent a German power, and he was 
the only sovereign who, being firm in bis 
adhesion to the Pragmatic Sanction, kept 
his word like a man, and determined to 
support the claims of Maria Theresa to all 
lengths and at any risk. The French, on 
the other hand, had views of their own 
about Germany. Their notion was that it 
would be a good plan for them in particular, 
and for Europe in general ; they undertook 
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the general superintendence and regulation 
of Germany, and divided it symmetrically 
according to their own views. When the 
death of Charles VL made necessary the 
election of a new emperor, they did inter- 
fere in a very emphatic manner, and with 
remarkable designs. Such was the 


position of the principal powers which were 
interested in German affairs at the time of 
the Emperor’s death. 

Frederick Il’s own notions on the subject 
were at once more direct and more limited. 
It appeared to him that the death of the 
Emperor, and the difficulties to which it 
would give rise, afforded an excellent op- 
portunity for the vindication of his claims 
on Silesia, the nature of which we have 
already stated He acted with wonderful 
secresy. expedition, and resolution upon this 
view of the case* The news of the Em- 
peror s death reached Berlin on tin* 25th of 
October. On the 13th of December 
Frederick marched opon Silesia, and as the 
Austrians were altogether unprepared and 
taken by surprise, overran the province, 
took. Breslau, the capital, on the 2nd of 
January, took various strong places, and 
defeated an Austrian army under Neipperg 
at Mollwitx. some way to the south of 
Breslau, on the 10th of April, 1741. 

This defeat brought the difficulties of 
Austria to a crisis. The election of the 
Emperor was coming on. Marshal Belle- 
isle and the French were intriguing (as 
h afterwards appeared with success) against 
the election of the Grand Duke Franz, 
Maria Theresa's husband. The powers 
which had accepted the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, all (with the exception of George II.) 
repudiated it, and many of them claimed 
succession adversedly to Maria Theresa. 
Frederick II. offered to support it, and to 
support the election of the Archduke 
Francis as emperor if his Silesian claims 
were settled. He added that Prussia had 
never assented to it at all except on con- 
dition that the Emperor Charles VI. would 
settle the Prussian claims on Berg and 
Jiilich, which he had never done. Under 
these circumstances, both the English on 
the one hand, and the French on the other, 
tried to make treaties wiih Frederick. The 
English object was to get his support for 
the Pragmatic Sanction ; the French object, 
to get his support for the schemes of Be de- 
isle. The different negotiators hid against 
each other for some time; but at last 
Frederick signed a treaty with France 
(5th /of June, 1741), the terms of which are 
still indefinite in the extreme. The French 
guaranteed Lower Silesia and Breslau to Fre- 


| derick. What consideration Frederick was 
. to give in return appears altogether vague. 
This treaty was kept profoundly secret at 
the time, and the negotiations between 
Frederick and the Austrians, through Eng- 
lish agents, continued for several months in 
ignorance of it. Military operations in the 
meantime proceeded. The French marched 
an army under Maillebois in the direction 
of Hanover, and the Bavarians threatened 
Austria itself. Under these circumstances 
a secret arrangement was at last made at 
Klein-Schellendorf, on the 9th of October, 
1741, that the Austrian forces should be al- 
lowed to retire from Silesia towards Mo- 
ravia unmolested, and that Lower Silesia 
should be ceded to Frederick, and that in 
particular be should take Neisse by a sham 
siege. The effect of this, no doubt, was to 
throw the French over, and probably few 
persons will think Mr. Carlyle too severe in 
observing: 4 Magnanimous I can by no 
means call Frederick to bis allies, nor even 
superstitiously veracious in this business, 
but he thoroughly understands, he alone, 
what just thing he wants out of it.’ 
Whether Frederick cared much about the 
adjective which we have underlined may be 
questionable. Whether he did or not, the 
rest of the sentence is undeniably true, and 
it is useless to haggle over trifles. 

On the 24th ofJanuary, 1742, the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria was, under French auspices, 
elected emperor, but his prospects against 
Austria were hardly so good as they had 
been. The French had advanced towards 
Vienna, but had had to retreat, and they 
called on Frederick, in virtue of his French 
j treaty, and as a proof of the falsehood of the 
Austrian assertion that he had made a 
treaty with them (as he had), to create a 
diversion in their favour. He advanced 
into Moravia for that, amongst other pur- 
poses, in February, 1742, and after passing 
some time in various manoeuvres and en- 
campments there, fought a fierce and not 
very decisive battle with the Austrians at 
Chotusitz, which, however, he was on the 
whole entitled to consider as a victory. 
The result, however, of this battle and of 
the discovery by Frederick of certain 
double dealing ou behalf of the Freuch 
towards him — the counterpart of bis be- 
haviour towards them — was that a public 
and final treaty was made at Breslau, d*ted 
on the 11th of July, by which Silesia was 
conclusively ceded to him in full satisfaction 
of all his claims. 

After this peace the Austrian and Freuch 
quarrel still remained outstanding: and 
principally by the help of English subsidies* 
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aad to some extent by the help of English 
and Hanoverian troops, the Austrians gain- 
ed considerable advantages. At last the 
English and Hanoverians, who had advan- 
ced to the southwards in rather a purposeless 
way, were intercepted on their retreat by 
the French at Dettingen. They contrived 
to defeat the French (27th of June, 1748). 
The defeat, though considerable in itself, did 
not produce very much effect. The Austrian 
fortunes, however, continued to improve, 
though for some time the English were of 
very little use to them, except by money. 
The Bavarians and French were driven 
back, till at last, in the summer of 1744, 
they were driven across the Rhine by Prince 
Charles, Maria Theresa’s brother-in-law. 
Louis XV. just at this time (August 8) fell 
ill at Metz, and was supposed to dc dying, 
and there really was serious danger of an 
invasion of France on a great scale. It was 
rescued from that danger by Frederick, 
whose behavior on the occasion it is difficult 
to reconcile with any other notion of ve- 
racity than that of knowing what he wanted 
and trying to get it. He declared that he 
wished to restore peace to the Empire and 
to Europe, that the way in which the Em- 
peror was treated by Austria was not to be 
endured, and that he accordingly must in- 
terfere. He had been trying since the 

S eace of Breslau to procure a union of in- 
ependent German powers and other means 
to accomplish this purpose, but without ef- 
fect. He had, however, bargained with 
Louis XV. that he was to have a large 
share of Bohemia as the payment for his 
assistance. He accordingly set out unex- 
pectedly on the 13th of August, and by the 
18th of September had taken Prague. This 
brought back Prince Charles from his 
French invasion at once. He recrossed the 
Rhine on the 23rd of August, and marched 
against Frederick, whilst the French pre- 
pared to strengthen their own frontier, leav- 
ing Frederick to shift for himself. Between 
Prince Charles and Marshal Traun, a very 
skilful old soldier, Frederick was driven 
back beyond the Elbe and had to give up 
Prague. Indeed, Silesia was invaded by 
the Austrians in the winter of 1744-5, 
though they were defeated by the old Dee- 
saner. 

On the 20th of January, 1745, Charles 
Albert, the Bavarian Emperor, died, after 
a nominal reign of three years all but four 
days ; and just a month before (20th of 
December, 1744) Marshal Belleisle was 
taken prisoner by a curious accident as he 
happened in some of his journeys to pass 
over a little extra-parochial portion of 
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Hanoverian territory, and was forwarded 
to England, and there confined in a sort of 
hospitable captivity at Windsor Castle, till 
the following August. These two events 
produced various complications in German 
politics, as they made it necessary to choose 
a new emperor, and disarranged all those 
French schemes which had exercised so 
much influence over German affairs. In- 
stead of invading Germany, the French in 
the course of this summer invaded the 
Netherlands, besieged Tournay, and being 
attacked by the English under the Duke of 
Cumberland, won the battle of Fontenoy 
on the 11th of May, after being within a 
hair’s breadth of losing it. The death of 
the Emperor Charles Albert led to the elec- 
tion of the Archduke Francis,. Maria The- 
resa’s husband (13th of September), and in 
the meantime deprived Frederick of what- 
ever advantage he could get from the ex- 
cuse which he had urged for his advance 
into Bohemia. 

The Austrians passed the greater part of 
this year in invading Silesia, with the assist- 
ance of the Saxons, whom they had induced 
to join them against Frederick ; but they 
met with wonderfully bad fortune. Frede- 
rick, having ensnared them into advancing, 
defeated them at Hohenfriedberg (4th of 
June), and he followed them into Bohemia, 
where, after various enampment9 and mar 
noeuvres, he again defeated them at Sohr 
(September 80th). Prince Charles, how- 
ever, was not easily discouraged. He made 
an effort, while pretending to go into win- 
ter quarters, to march into Branden burgh 
and upon Berlin itself. Frederick, however, 
contrived to disconcert all his schemes by a 
well-managed attack at a place called Hen- 
nersdorf (20th of November), where, hav- 
ing information as to his tactics, he sur- 
prised his army on the march and succeeded 
in cutting it in two. The Saxons, who 
were to have supported this attempt, with 
the assistance of an Austrian division, by 
an advance in a different line towards the 
same point, were defeated on the 15th of 
December at Kesslelsdorf, by the old Dessa- 
ner, who died of a paralytic stroke two 
years afterwards. This was the end of the 
war of the Austrian succession so tar as 
Prussia was concerned. It left m utters very 
much as they were at the Treaty of Bres- 
lau. Austria got nothing. Silesia remained 
to Prussia. The peace was concluded at 
the end of 1 745, by the Treaty of Dresden. 

Ten years of peace followed, but the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-68) was substan- 
tially nothing more than a second edition 
of toe Silesian wars, the parts taken by the 
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other acton being curiously inverted. 
Maria Theresa found herself quite unable to 
acquiese in the loss of Silesia, and entered, 
about the year 1752, if not earlier, into 
secret negotiations with Saxony and Russia, 
with a view to the arrangement of a scheme 
for picking a quarrel witn Prussia and par- 
titioning it afterwards. This was a renewal 
of an earlier scheme for the same purpose, 
contained in a treaty of Warsaw made be- 
tween Maria Theresa and Poland in 1 745. 
Frederick and his minister, Winterfeld, 
came to the knowledge of this scheme by 
bribing certain clerks in the Dresden offices, 
who sent them copies of the despatches 
which related to it. The Czarina was to 
to some extent disposed to enter into the 
alliance by Frederick's sarcasms against her, 
and was enabled by a fortunate accident to 
make her preparations without exciting 
much suspicion. The quarrels between 
France and England about the limits of 
their respective dominions in America ap- 
peared to supply a favourable opportunity 
for the execution of their plans. The Eng- 
lish, according to their custom at that time, 
began operations by looking out for conti- 
nental allies, who were to be secured by the 
payment of subsidies, but Maria Theresa 
refused to join against France. The Rus- 
sians agreed to let out fifty-five thousand 
men for any purpose that might be required, 
at a very low rate, and actually got them 
on foot and posted them in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the eastern frontier of 
Prussia. This piece of good fortune, how- 
ever, was counterbalanced, for Frederick 
managed to conclude with George II. a 
convention by which each party agreed to 
guarantee Germany from invasion by any 
foreign power. The consideration to George 
IL for that course was that it would pro- 
tect Hanover, which would otherwise be 
open to the French. On the other side, 
Maria Theresa condescended to court the 
Marquise de Pompadour, whom, also, Fred- 
erick had offended by expressing his opinion 
of her in a pungent manner, and by these 
and other means she secured the assistance 
of France. The alliances were thus the re- 
verse of what they had been in the earlier 
Silesian wars. England supported Prussia 
instead of Austria and the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. France supported Austria instead of 
Prussia and Bavaria. 

Having paid the greatest attention to his 
army throughout the ten years' peace, and 
being in a state of high preparation, Freder- 
ick thought he had better attack his ene- 
mies instead of waiting to be attacked by 
them. Accordingly, having instructed his 


ambassador at Vienna to demand an expla- 
nation of certain warlike preparations of 
Maria Theresa's, and an answer having 
been refused, he marched into Saxony on 
the 20th August, 1756, overran the greater 
part of the country, and blockaded the 
small Saxon army in Pirn a. The Austri- 
ans attempted to relieve them, bat were de- 
feated at Lobositz (5tb October, 1756). 
The Saxons then attempted, under circum- 
stances of extreme hardship and difficulty, 
to break out ; in this they failed to effect, 
and were forced to capitulate. Frederick 
compelled the bulk of the private troops 
to enter his service, and took possession of 
the whole of the resources of the country 
for warlike purposes. 

This was a prosperous beginning of the 
war, but it was more than balanced by 
other events. Frederick was put to the 
ban of the empire, which involved the rais- 
ing against him of an army composed at 
contingents from all the German States, 
and France took the field with nearly one 
hundred thousand men. Frederick folt 
that he was in extreme danger, and before 
the opening of the campaign of 1757, left 
directions as to what was to be done in case 
of his own death or capture. A fac-simile 
of the letter containing them is given bjr 
Mr. Carlyle, and a remarkable document it 
is. There was great need for it^ for when 
the campaign opened in April or May, 
Prussia was invaded in four separate direc- 
tions by the Russians, the Austrians, the 
French, and the Swedes (whose operations 
throughout the war were contemptible and 
not worth more than bare mention), be- 
sides which, the army of the Empire was in 
preparation. Frederick took the offensive 
oy marching upon Prague. Prince Charles 
was encamped in a strong position near the 
town, ’and a desperate battle took place 
(6th May) between him and the Prussians, 
in which, after a loss of twelve thousand 
five hundred Prussians and thirteen thou- 
sand three hun lred Austrians, the Austri- 
ans were defeated, and had more than one 
narrow escape from being destroyed. They 
did, however, escape destruction, and man- 
aged even to keep possession of Prague, 
though it was fiercely besieged and bom- 
barded by Frederick. Marshal Dana ad- 
vanced to relieve the town, and Frederick 
set out to fight him. They fought at Kolin 
on the 18th of June. The Prussians, who 
were greatly out-numbered, lost the battle 
and a third of their army. One result of 
this was that Prague was relieved. During 
the whole of the summer and autumn Fre- 
derick remained in a state of the greatest 
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difficulty and perplexity. The English er Russian invasion in 1 759 in the same di 
army under the Duxe of Cumberland was rection as the one in the preceding year, 
managed, as usual, with extreme imbecility. The Russians gained a victory at Zullichau 
The French, under Soubise, and the Impe- over Wedell on the 23rd of July, and on 
• rial army were mustering. The Austrians the 13th of August they gained a far more 
were in great strength and occupied im- important victory, inflicting, indeed, on 
pregnable positions, and Frederick wan- Frederick himself far the most severe de- 
dered about in various directions, wonder- feat that he ever sustained. This occurred 
ing, apparently, which of his numerous ene- in the terrible battle of Kunersdorf, jn 
mies was to overwhelm him. The most which the Prussian army was half destroyed 
fortunate circumstance for him at this time and for the moment almost entirely dis- 
was the accession of Pitt to power in Eng- persed. Frederick made up his mind to 
land, and his determination to 4 conquer kill himself, and handed over the army to 
America in Germany.' Thi9, however, was General Yon Finck. By degrees, however, 
rather a fortunate symptom than an actual he slightly recovered himself. The Russian 
change for the better. The immediate army was greatly crippled and did not 
prospects were still very black. In the know how to use its victory. They did not 
midst of his despondency, however, his for- advance on Berlin, but gradually drew off 
tune took a marvellous turn. On the 5th to the eastward. Terrible misfortunes hap- 
November, as the French and Imperial ar- pened in another quarter. Dresden was 
my, under Soubise, was advancing in the taken by the Austrians early in September, 
direction of Leipsic, he skilfully fell upon it and on the 21st of November a division un- 
at Rossbach, at an opportune moment, and der General Finck was forced, after much 
utterly routed the whole army with a loss of severe handling, to capitulate to the Aue- 
eight thousand men, prisoners included, in trians at Maxen, the loss to Frederick be- 
twenty-five minutes, at the expense of one ing about twelve thousand men. 
hundred and sixty -five Prussians killed and The fifth campaign in 1760 was in Low- 
three hundred and seventy-six wounded, er Silesia, and Frederick attempted to re- 
He then marched across *the country to take Dresden, but failed, and was exposed 
Silesia, and at Leuthen, near Breslau t in- to terrible danger from the superior forces 
dieted an even more severe defeat, though opposed to him. Being, however, surround- 
it was better contested, upon the Austrians ed on all Bides, he was attacked by the Aus- 
who, however, were two to one in number, trians at Liegnitz, but repulsed and broke 
These victories had given Frederick re- through them, gaining a remarkable and 
lief; but he was fearfully overmatched — as unexpected victory. The Russians were in 
much as the Southerners in the late civil the main very inactive this year, though 
war. He passed the winter of 1757-8 at they made a flying expedition as fir as Ber- 
Breslau, and in the spring besieged Olmutz lin, and laid it under contribution, but were 
unsuccessfully ; but m the late summer he unable to hold it The great event of the 
was called out to meet an enemy almost year, however, was the battle of Torgan on 
more dangerous than any he had yet en- the Elbe, on the 3rd of November, some 
countered. This was Marshal Fermor, way north of Dresden. The battle was 
who had entered Prussia at the north-east fought in the afternoon, and at night Frede- X 
corner with a large army of Russians, rick gained a decided victory. This was 
They met at Zorndorf (12th of August), the last great battle of the war, which was 
near Custrin, and a little to the north of crippled by the defection of Russia from 
Frankfort on Oder. ‘It was the bloodiest the alliance at the beginning of 1762. This 
battle of the Seven-Years' War. One of was caused by the death of the Czarina 
the most furious ever fought.' Frederick Elizabeth, and the accession of Peter III., 
got the best of it ; but the battle was not who was a devoted admirer of Frederick 
very decisive though horribly bloody ; still Peter was deposed and murdered by the 9th 
it checked the Russian invasion. From of July, but the Empress Catherine, who 
Zorndorf, Frederick speedily returned succeeded him, was not unfriendly to Fre- 
again to the Silesian corner of his domin- derick, and left Maria Theresa to fight out 
ions, where on the 14th of October, he was her battle with him alone. The ultimate 
surprised by the Austrians near Hochkircb, result was the Peace of Hubertsberg, which 
where he was forced to retreat with a loss*, was made in February,' 1763, and as be- 
of about eight thousand men, Marshal Keith tween Austria and Prussia left matters just 
for one, and one hundred and one guns. where they were at the beginning of the 
Frederick's position had now become war. 
critical in the extreme. There was anoth- From 1763 to 1786, Frederick had no 
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more wan worth particular mention. The 
only great political event in which he took 
a leading part was the partition of Poland. 
Of this transaction Mr. Carlyle says little 
that adds much to the common stock of 
knowledge on the subject. That Poland 
was so governed as to be a dangerous nui- 
sance to all its neighboun is indisputably 
, tyie; that it was partitioned without any 
regard to anything except the aggrandise- 
ment of the partitioning powers, is no less 
true. The result appears to be that little 
sympathy is due to either party. If an 
habitual drunkard continually disturbs his 
neighbours, and if they, having certainly no 
other remedy, knock him on tne head and 
divide his property, the general verdict of 
mankind would perhaps oe, you are great 
rogues ; but he brought it on himself. And 
something like this appears to be the true 
view of the partition of Poland, though 
after all the whole matter is exceedingly ob- 
scure, and little authentic information is to 
be had about it. 

Such is the outline of Frederick's trans- 
actions as a soldier. As an administrator, 
we have rather glimpses of his doings than 
a detailed account or them. His military 
administrating! was very effective, but des- 
perately harsh. His army was recruited to 
a great extent by crimps, who procured 
recruits from every part of Europe by 
enormous lying and frauds of the most 
monstrous kind. It was recruited in part 
by a rigorous conscription over every part 
of the Prussian dominions, and also over 
Saxony. Mr. Carlyle himself finds.it dif- 
ficult to say where the money came from. 
The explanation appears to be that so long 
as there is food, clothing, and ammunition 
in the country, and so long as an army can 
take what it wants, there is no great oc- 
casion for money. The misery of war is 
dreadfully intensified by such a process ; 
but so long as there is food to take, there 
is no limit to the extent to which warfare 
may go. 

As to Frederick's pacific administration, 
his great feats were his Code, and the dif- 
ferent enterprises which he promoted and 
carried out in various parts of his dominions. 
Mr. Carlyle gives us very little special in- 
formation about them, and it must be owned 
that if he had bestowed more of his time 
and trouble on these points, and troubled 
himself and his readers less about tactics, 
with which he fills many hundred pages, 
his book would have been a good deal im- 
proved. Perhaps, however, the materials 
were wanting. It is pretty safe to assume 
that the system of administration was as 


vigorous, as harsh, and as peremptory a§ 
the other part of Frederick's character. 
Such specimens as we do get are not very 
favourable. He introduced, for instance, a 
system of collecting taxes which appears to 
have given immense offence, and to have 
been abolished after his death. He intei^ 
meddled in every sort of private affair, and 
managed nearly all the business of the 
kingdom personally. Here and there, of 
course, such' a system produced picturesque 
instances of fair dealing, but that it was 
generally beneficial is quite another propo- 
sition, and one of which we have no evi- 
dence at all. On at least one famous 
occasion he chose to interfere personally 
with the ordinary course of civil justice, by 
reversing the decision of a court of justice 
about a watercourse. Mr. Carlyle tells the 
whole storv with his usual elaborate care- 
fulness and good faith. He would obviously 
like to say tti&t Frederick was right, and 
asserted the eternal laws of nature and fact. 
He cannot, however, conscientiously say 
so; he is obliged to own that the matter 
after all was extremely doubtful, and it is 
obvious enough that unless the interference 
was absolutely necessary it was an immense 
evil. 

A muoh larger and fuller part of the 
book is devoted to an account of Frederick's 
personal friendships, especially of his long 
and strange relations with Voltaire. So 
full, indeed, is Mr. Carlyle on this topic that 
he has almost interwoven a life of Voltaire 
with his life of Frederick. It forms a 
marvellously entertaining underplot to the 
history, and gives a more vivid notion of 
Voltaire's character and career than is to 
bo found elsewhere in English literature. 
The merit of the story, however, depends 
principally on the way in which it is told, 
and on the endless variety of anecdotes 
with which it is illustrated. Any sort of 
condensation of it, even if space were not 
wanting, would be tedious. 

We feel that the short sketch which we 
have thus given of Mr. Carlyle's most elabo- 
rate work conveys no notion at all of its 
real character, though it contains the main 
points of the history itself. The six thick 
volumes are an immense repertory, in which 
something is to be found about nearly every 
important event in European history which 
was in any way whatever connected with 
Prussia or with Frederick. It also con- 
tains a number of detached anecdotes and 
personal histories so elaborate, so authentic, 
m some instances so inconceivably pictur- 
esque and vivid, that wherever the book is 
opened it has all the interest of a novel. 
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Voltaire and his divine Emilio ; his quar- 
rels with Maupertuis ; his extremely disre- 
putable and dirty quarrel with the Jew 
stock-jobber, Hirsch ; his quarrel with the 
King of Prussia ; his way of living in his 
old age ; are all brought before us with in- 
imitable vivacity, and throw more light on 
the character of the man than anything 
else written in English. He, however, is 
only one of many figures introduced into 
the book. There are excellent sketches 
of George II., the Duke of Cumberland, 
Chatham, Wolfe, Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, Prince Henri of Prussia, Belle- 
isle, and innumerable others. We have, 
besides, incidental accounts of the principal 
English naval expeditions of the eighteenth 
century, of the exploits of Vernon and An- 
son, of the siege of Minorca, of Braddock’s 
expedition and defeat, and of the other 
wars between the French and English 
colonies in America. This includes an 
excellent account of the taking of Quebec, 
with portraits of Wolfe and Montcalm. 
Every one of these incidents is told with a 
degree of skill which no other man could, 
ana of care which hardly any other mart 
would have expended on it all. Such a 
union of the special gifts of Dryasdust and 
Walter Scott, with a depth of thought and 
feeling to which hardly any antiquary or 
novelist can pretend, has never before been 
produced in our country. Whatever else 
the book may be, it is a monument of its 
author's genius, which will all events 
effectually preserve his memory in the 
world. 

The fault of the work appears to us to 
lie in the selection of its subject. When 
all is said and done, it is difficult to care 
much about Frederick or his doings. His 
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history is very curious and highly interest- 
ing, and it is impossible not to sympathise 
with a man who / so thoroughly knew what 
he wanted, and who got it after such des- 

E erate struggles. He did get Silesia, 'and 
e had probably about as much ri 'lit to it 
as Maria Theresa. The population, appar- 
ently, rather preferred him to her ; but the 
question of right depends on the question 
whether the States of Bohemia in the year 
1544 had or had not a right to annul the 
Erbverbriiderung made by the Duke of 
Lieguitz, and whether the Emperor Fer- 
dinand had a right to confiscate Jagerndorf. 
Frederick’s claim dated from 1624 as to 
Jagerndorf, and from 1675 as to Liegnitz 
and Brieg; but it seems to have been the 
way of the German Empire to keep such 
claims alive and to wrangle, and finally 
fight over them as was done only two years 
ago in the instance of the lovely Schleswig- 
Holstein controversy. What the laws of 
eternal fact and nature and of everlasting 
justice may be as to the power of the States 
of Bohemia over Erbverbriiderungs, ap- 
pears to ns a question as difficult as it is un- 
interesting; nor can we get beyond the 
assertion that Frederick, knowing his own 
mind and watching his opportunity, and 
having extraordinary good fortune, got 
what he wanted. Something may be said 
for his first war, and the last he could not 
help ; but the second war appears to us a 
mere undisguised piece of rapacity, an at- 
tempt to get a slice of Bohemia to which he 
did not even allege that he had any sort of 
claim. It is difficult to make this square 
with fact and nature, as Mr. Carlyle uses 
the words. The attempt certainly was a 
fact, and it probably appeared to Frederick 
very natural. 


Aw Australian paper says : — “ The desire of 
the Chinese to adopt European children appears 
to be so strong as to lead them in some in- 
stances to break the law. Recently a China- 
man was arrested upon the criminal charge of 
stealing a child. The accused states that he 
has had the child in his possession for some 
time, and we can only say that it looks as if it 


had been well cared for. In connection with 
this we may state that the Chinese have a great 
inclination to adopt European male children to 
whom their cast of countenance may be pleas- 
ing. Instances are under our own knowledge 
where the Celestial has offered a good round 
sum in exchange for a child to whom he had 
taken a liking. 
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part n — chapter vi. experimenting look upon bit boy’s brow, to 

feel “ if there was an 7 fever,” as he said. 

Everything went on well enough at “ He it quite well,” said Mary, who felt 
the station for some time after the great 00- at if the were going distracted while tbit 
currence which counted for so much in Mrs. pantomime went on. “ You do frighten me, 
Ochterlony*s life ; and the Major was very though yon don’t mean it ; but I know he is 
peaceable, for him, and nothing but trifling quite well.” 

matters being in his way to move him, had “ Oh yes,” said Major Ochterlony, with 
fewer fidgets than usual. To be sure he a sigh; and he kissed his little boy solemnly, 
was put out now and then by something and set him down as if things were in a 
the Colonel said or did, or by Hesketh’s very bad way ; “ he is quite well. But I 
well-off-ness, which had come to the length have seen when five or six hours have 
of a moral peculiarity, and was trying to a changed all that,” he added with a still 
man ; but these little disturbances fizzed more profound sigh, and got up as if he 
themselves out, and got done with without could not bear further consideration of the 
troubling anybody much. There was a lull, subject, and went out and strolled into some- 
and most people were surprised at it, and body’s quarters, where Mary did not see 
disposed to think that something must be how lighthearted he was half an hoar 
the matter with the Major ; but there was alter, quite naturally, because be had poured 
nothing the matter. Probably it occurred out his uneasiness, and a little more, and 
« to him now and then that his last great fid- got quite rid of it, leaving her with the ar- 
get had rather gone a step too far — but this row sticking in her heart. No wonder that 
is mere conjecture, for he certainly never Mrs. Kirkman, wko came in as the Major 
said so. And then, afler a while, he began went out, said that even a very experienced 
to play, as it were, with the next grand ob- Christian would have found it trying. As 
ject of uneasiness which was to distract his for Mary, when she woke up in the middle 
existence. This was the sending “ home ” of the night, which little peevish Wilfrid 
of little Hugh. It was not that he did not gave her plenty of occasion to do, she used 
feel to the utmost the blank this event to steal off as soon as she had qnieted that 
would cause in the house, and the dreadful baby-tyrant, and look at her eldest boy in his 
tug at his heart, and the difference it would little bed, and put her soft hand on h is bead, 
make to Mary. But at the same time it was and stoop over him to listen to his breath- 
a thing that had to be done, and Major ing. And sometimes she persuaded herself 
Ochterlony hoped his feelings would never that his forehead wa$ hot, which it was quite 
make him fail in his duty. He used to feel likely to be, and got no more sleep that 
Hugh’s head if it was hot, and look at his night ; though as for the Major he was a 
tongue at all sorts of untimely moments, capital sleeper. And then somehow it was 
which Mary knew meant nothing, but vet not so easy as it had been to conclude that 
which made her thrill and tremble to her it was only his way ; for after his way bad 
heart; and then he would shake his own once brought about such consequences aa in 
head, and look sad. “ I would give him a that re-marriage which Mary felt a positive 
little quinine, my dear,” he would say ; and physical pain m remembering, it was no 
then Mary, out of her very alarm and pain, longer to be taken lightly. The conse- 
would turn upon him. quence was, that Mrs. Ochterlony wound 

“ Why should I give him quinine? It is herself up and summoned all her courage 
time enough when he shows signs of want- and wrote to Aunt Agatha, though she 
ing it. The child is quite well, Hugh.” thought it best, until she had an answer, to 
But there was a certain quiver in Mrs. Och- Bay nothing about it ; and she began to look 
terlony’s voice which the Major could not over all little Hugh’s wardrobe, to make 
and did not mistake. and mend and consider within herself what 

“ Oh yes, he is quite well,” he would warm things she could get him for the ter- 
reply ; “ come and let me feel if you have mination of that inevitable voyage, and to 
any flesh on your bones, old fellow. He is think what might happen before she had 
awfully thin, Mary. I don’t think he these little things of his in her care again 
would weigh half so much as he did a year — how they would wear out and be replen- 
ago if you were to try. I don’t want to alarm ished and his mother have no hand in it — 
you, my dear; but wo must do it sooner or and how he would get on without her. She 
later, and in a thing that is so important used to make pictures of the little forlorn 
for the child, we must not think of our- fellow on shipboard, and how he would cry 
f selves,” said Major Ochterlony ; and then himself to sleep, till the tears came drep- 

again he laid his hand with that doubting, ping on her needle and rusted it ; and then 
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would try to think bow good Aunt Agatha 
would be to him. but was not to say com- 
forted by that — not so ranch as she ought to 
have been. There was nothing in the lea*t 
remarkable in all this, but only yhatagreat 
many people have to go through, and what 
Mrs. Oehteriouy no doubt would go through 
with courage wnen the inevitable moment i 
came. It was the looking forward to and 
rehearsing it. and the Major's awful sug- | 
ge* lions, and the constant dread of feeling I 
little Hugh's head hot or his tongue white, | 
and tbinK: n * it was her fault — this was 
what made if so hard upon Mary ; though 
Major Oi*hfe: lony never meant to alarm her, 
as anybody might xee. 

“ I think he should certainly go home,’* 
Aire. Kirkmnn s vd. “ It is a trial, bnt it is 
one of the trials that will work lor good. I 
don’t like to blame you, Mary, bat 1 have 
always thought your children were a temp- 
tation to you ; oh, t ike care I — if you were 
to make idols of them ” — 

u 1 don’t make idols of them,” said Mrs. 
Ochterlony, lustily ; and then she added, 
with an effort of selfn-ontrol which stopped 
even the rising colour on her cheek, “ You 
know I don’t agree with you about these 
things.” She did not agree with Mrs. 
Kirk man ; and yet to tell the truth, where 
so much is concerned, it is a little hard for 
a woman not to stop short, however con- 
vinced she may be, and think that, after all, 
the opinion which would make an end of 
her best hopes and her surest confidence 
qaay be true. 

“ 1 know you don’t agree with me,” said 
the Colonel’s wife, sitting down with a sigh. 
4 ‘ Oh, Mary, if you only knew how much I 
would give to see you taking these things to 
heart — to se e you not almost, but alto- 
gether such as I am,” she added, with sol- 
emn pathos. “ If* you would but remember 
that these blessings are only lent us — that 
we don’t know what day or hour they may 
be taken back again” — 

All this Mary listened to with a rising of 
nature in her heart against it, and yet with 
that wavering behind, — What if it might 
be tfue V 

“ Don’t speak to me so,” she said. “ You 
always make me think that something is 
going to happen. As if God grudged us our 
little happiness. Don’t talk of lending and 
taking back again. If He is not a cheerful 
giver, who can be ? ” For she was carried 
away by her feelings, and was not quite 
sure what a be was saying — and at the same 
time, it comes so much easier to human na- 
ture to think that God grudges and takes 
back again, and is not a cheerful giver. As 


for Mrs. Kirkman, she thought it sinful so 
much as to imagine anything of the kind. 

“ It grieves me to hear you speak in that 
loose sort of latitudinarian way,” she said ; 
“ oh, my dear Mary, if you could only see 
how much need you have to be brought low. 
When one cross is not enough, another 
comes — ■ and I feel that you are not going 
to be let alone. This trial, if you take it in 
a right spirit, may have the most blessed 
consequences. It must be to keep you from 
making an idol of him, my dear — for if be 
takes up your heart from better things ” — 

What could Mary say ? She stopped in 
work to give her hands an impatient 
wring together, by way of expressing some- 
how in secret to herself the impatience with 
which she listened. Yet, perhaps, after all, 
it might be true. Perhaps God was not 
Buch a Father as He, the supreme and all- 
loving, whom her own motherhood shadowed 
forth in Mary’s heart, but such a one as 
those old pedant fathers, who took away 
pleasures and reclaimed gifts, for discipline’s 
sake. Perhaps — for when a heart has every- 
thing most dear to it at stake, it has such a 
miserable inclination to believe the worst of 
Him who leaves his explanation to the end, 
— Mary thought perhaps it might be true, 
and that God her Father might be lying in 
wait for her somewhere to crush her to the 
ground for having too much pleasure in his 
gift, — which was the State of mind which 
her friend, who was at the fiottom of her 
heart a good woman, would have liked to 
bring about. 

* l< 1 think it is simply because we are in 
India,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, recovering 
herself; 44 it is one of the conditions of our 
lot. It is a very hard condition, but of 
course we have to bear it I think, for my 
part, that God, instead of doing it to pnniah 
me, is sorry for me, and that He would 
mend it and spare us if something else did 
not make it necessary. But perhaps it is 
you who are right,” she added, faltering 
again, and wondering if it was wrong to be- 
lieve that God, in a wonderful supreme 
way, must be acting, somehow as in a blind 
ineffective way, she, a mother, would do to 
her children. But happily her companion 
was not aware of that profane thought. 
And then, Mrs. Hesketh had come in, who 
looked at the question from entirely a dif- 
ferent point oi view. 

“ We have all got to do it, you know,” 
said that comfortable woman, “ whether we 
idolize them or not. I don’t see what that 
has to do with it ; but then I never do un- 
derstand you. The great thing is, if you 
have somebody nice to send them to. One’s 
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mother is a great comfort for that ; but then 
there is one's husbands friends to think 
about. I am not sure, for my own part, 
that a good school is not the best. That 
can’t offend anybody, you know ; neither 
your own people nor his ; and then they 
can go all round in the holidays. Mine 
have all got on famously,” said Mrs. Hes- 
keth ; and nobody who looked at her could 
have thought anything else. Though, indeed, 
Mrs. He sketh's well-off-ness was not nearly 
so disagreeable or offensiye to other people 
as her husband's, who had his balance at nis 
banker's written on his face ; whereas in 
her case it was only evident that she was bn 
the best of terms with her milliner and her 
jeweller, and all her tradespeople, and 
never had any trouble with her bills. Mary 
sat between the woman who had no chiU 
dren, and who thought she made idols of 
her boys — and the woman who had quanti- 
ties of children and saw no reason why any- 
body should be much put out of their way 
about them ; and neither the one nor the 
other knew what she meant, any more than 
she perhaps knew exactly what they 
meant, though, as was natural, that latter 
idea did not much strike her. And the sole 
strengthening which Mrs. Ochterlony drew 
from this talk, was a resolution neyer to say 
anything more about it ; to keep what she 
was thinking of to herself, and shut another 
door in her he^rt, which, after all, is a pro- 
cess which has to be pretty often repeated 
as one goes through tne world. 

“But Mary has no friends — no female 
friends, poor thing. It is so sad for a girl 
when that happens, and accounts for so 
many things," the colonel's wife said, drop- 
ping the lids over her eyes, and with an 
imperceptible shake of her head, which 
brought the little chapel and the scene of 
her second marriage in a moment before 
Mary's indignant eyes ; “ but there is one 
good even in that, for it gives greater 
ground for faith ; when we nave nothing 
and nobody to cling to ” — 

“We were talking of the children," Mrs. 
Hesketh broke in calmly. “ If I were you 
I should keep Hugh until Islay was old 
enough to go with him. They are such 
companions to each other, you know, and 
two children don’t cost much more than 
one. If I were you, Mary, I would send 
the two together. I always did it with 
mine. And I am sure you have somebody 
that will take care of them; one always 
has somebody in one's eye ; and as for fe- 
male friends " — 

Mary stopped short the profanity which 


doubtless her comfortable visitor was about 
to utter on this subject. “ I have only fe- 
male friends," she said, with a natural 
touch of sharpness in her voice. “ I have 
an old aunt and a sister who are my nearest 
relatives — and it is there Hugh is going," 
for the prick of offence had been grad far 
her nerves, and strung them up. 

“ Then I can't see what you have to be 
anxious about," said Mrs. Hesketh ; 14 some 
people always make a fuss about things hap- 
pening to children; why should anything 
happen to them? mine have had every- 
thing, I think, that children can have, and 
never been a bit the worse ; and though it 
makes one uncomfortable at the time to 
think of their being ill, and so far away if 
anything should happen, still, if you know 
they are in good hands, and that every- 
thing is dooe that can be done — And then, 
one never bears till the worst is over," said 
the well-off woman, drawing her lace shawl 
round her. “ Good-by, Mary, and don’t 
fret ; there is nothing that is not made 
worse by fretting about it ; I never do, for 
my part" 

Mrs. Kirkman threw a glance of pathetic 
import out of the corners of her down- 
dropped eyes at the large departing skirts 
of Mary’s other visitor. The colonel's 
wife was one of the people who always stay 
last, and her friends generally cut their 
visits short when they encountered her, 
with a knowledge of this peculiarity, and 
at the same time an awful sense of some- 
thing that would be said when they had 
withdrawn. “ Not that I care ior what she 
says,” Mrs. Hesketh murmured to herself 
as she went out, “ and Mary ought to know 
better at least;" but at the same time, so- 
ciety at the station, though it was quite 
usea to it, did not like to tnink of the sigh, 
and the tender, bitter lamentations which 
would be made orier them when they took 
their leave, Mrs. Hesketh was not sensi- 
tive, but she could not help feeling a little 
aggrieved, and wondering what special 
view of her evil ways her regimental supe- 
rior would take this time — for in so limited 
a community, everybody knew about every- 
body, and any little faults one might have 
were not likely to be hid. 

Mrs. Kirkman had risen too, and when Ma- 
ry came back from the door the colonel's wife 
came and sat down beside her on the sofa, 
and took Mrs. Ochterlony's hand. 44 She 
would be very nice, if she only took a little 
thought about the one thing needful," said 
Mrs. Kirkman, with her usual sigh. 44 What 
does it matter about all the rest? Oh, 
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Mary, if we could only choose the good 
part which cannot be taken away from 
us!” 

“But surely we all tiy, a little, after 
that,” said Mary. “ She is a kind woman, 
and very good to the poor. And how can 
we tell what her thoughts are ? I don’t 
think we ever understand each other’s 
thoughts.” 

“ i never pretend to understand. I judge 
according to the scripture rule,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman ; “ you are too charitable, Mary ; 
and too often, you know, charity only means 
laxness. Oh, I cannot tell you how those 

S iople are all hid upon my soul ! Colonel 
irkman being the principal officer, you 
know, aud so little real Christian work to 
be expected from Mr. Churchill, the respon- 
sibility is terrible. I feel sometimes as if I 
must die under it. If their blood should be 
demanded at my hands ! ” 

“ But surely God must care a little about 
them Himself,” said Mrs. Ochterlony. 
u Don’t you think so ? I cannot t hink that 
He has left it all upon you ” — 

M Dear Mary, if you would but give me 
the comfort of thinking I had been of use 
to you” said Mrs. Kirkman, pressing Mary’s 
hand. And when she went away she be- 
lieved that she had done her duty by Mrs. 
Ochterlony at least ; and felt that perhaps,’ 
as a brand snatched from the burning, this 
woman, who was so wrapped up in regard 
for the world and idolatry of her children, 
might still be brought into a better state. 
From this it will be seen that the painful 
impression made by the marriage had a lit- 
tle faded out of the mind of the station. 
It was there, waiting any chance moment 
or circumstance that might bring the name 
of the Madonna Mary into question ; but 
in the meantime, for the convenience of 
ordinary life, it had been dropped. It was 
a nuisance to keep up a sort of shadowy 
censure which never came to anything, and 
by tacit consent the thing had dropped. 
For it was a very small community, and if 
any one had to be tabooed, the taboo must 
have been complete and crushing, and no- 
body had the courage for that And so 
gradually the cloudiness passed away like a 
breath on a mirror, and Mary to all appear- 
ance was among them as she had been be- 
fore. Only no sort of compromise could 
really obliterate the fact from anybody’s 
recollection or above all from her own 
mind. 

And Mary went back to little Hugh’s 
wardrobe when her visitors were gone, with 
that sense of having shut another door in 
her heart which has already been mention- 
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ed. It is so natural to open all the doom 
and leave all the chambers open to the 
day; but when people walk up to the 
threshold and look in and turn blank looks 
of surprise or sad looks of disapproval upon 
you, what is to be done but to shut the 
door? Mrs. Ochterlony thought as most 
people do, that it was almost incredible that 
ner neighbours did not understand what 
she meant; and she thought too, like an 
inexperienced woman, that this was an ac- 
cident of the station, and that elsewhere 
other people knew better, which was a very 
fortunate thought, and did her good. And 
so she continued to put the little things in 
order, and felt half angry when she saw the 
Major come in, and knew beforehand that 
he was going to resume his pantomime with 
little Hugh, and to try if his head was hot 
and look at his tongue. If hi9 tongue 
turned out to be white and his head fever- 
ish, then Mary knew that he would think 
it was her fault, and began to long for Aunt 
Agatha’s letter, which she had been fear- 
ing, and which might be looked for by the 
next mail. 

As for the Major, he came home with the 
air of a man who has hit upon a new trou- 
ble. His wife saw it before he had been 
five minutes in the house. She saw it in 
his eyes, which sought her and retired from 
her in their significant restless way, as if 
studying how to begin. In former days 
Mrs. Ochterlony, when she saw this, used 
to help her husband out ; but recently she 
had had no heart for that, and he was left 
unajded to make a beginning for himself. 
She took no notice of his fidgetting, nor of 
the researches he made all about the room 
and all the things he put out of their places. 
She could wait until he informed her what 
it was. But Mary felt a little nervous un- 
til such time as her husband had seated 
himself opposite her and begun to pull her 
working things about and to take up little 
Hugh’s linen blouses which she had been set- 
ting in order. Then the M ijor heaved a de- 
monstrative sigh. He meant to be asked 
what it meant, and even gave a glance up 
at her from the corner of his eye to see if 
she remarked it, but Mary was hard-hearted 
and would take no ndtice. He had to take 
all the trouble himself. 

“ He will want wanner things when he 
goes home,” said the Major. 44 You must 
write to Aunt Agatha about that, Mary. I 
have been thinking a great deal about his 
going home. I don’t know how I shall get 
on without him, nor you either, my darling ; 
but it is for his good. How old is Islay r ” 
Major Ochterlony added with a little ab- 
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roptness : and then his. wife knew what it 
was. 

“ Islay is not quite three,” said Mary, 
quietly, as if the question was of no impor- 
tance ; but for all that her heart began to 
jump and beat against her breast 

“Three! and so big for his age,” said 
the guilty Msyor, labouring with his secret 
meaning. <A I don't want to vex you, Mary, 
my love, but I was thinking perhaps when 
Hugh went — It comes to about the same 
thing, you see — the little beggar would be 
dreadfully solitary by himself, and I don't 
see that it would make any difference to 
Aunt Agatha” — 

“ It would make a difference, to ms,” said 
Mary. 44 Oh, Hugh, don't be so cruel to 
me. I cannot let him go so young. If 
Hugh must go it may be for his good — but 
not for Islay's, who is only a baby. He 
would not know us or have any recollection 
of us. Don't make me send both of my 
boys away.” 

44 You would still have the baby,” said 
the Major. 44 My darling, I am not going 
to do anything without your consent. Islay 
looked dreadfully feverish the other day, 
you know. I told you so ; and as I was 
coming home I met Mrs. Hesketh ” — 

“You took her advice about it,” said 
Mary, with a little bitterness. As for the 
Major, he set his Mary a whole heaven 
above such a woman as Mrs. Hesketh, and 
yet he had taken her advice about it, and 
it irritated him a little to perceive his 
wife’s tone of reproach. 

“If I listened to her advice it was, be- 
cause she is a very sensible woman,” said 
Major Ochterlony. 44 You are so heedless, 
my dear. When your children’s health is 
ruined, you know, that is not the time to 
send them home. We ought to do it now, 
while they are quite well ; though indeed 
I thought Islay very feverish the other 
night,” he added, getting up again in his 
restless way. And then the Major was 
struck with compunction when he saw 
Mary bending down over her work, and re- 
membered how constantly she was there, 
working for them, and how much more 
trouble those children cost her than they ever 
could cost him. 41 My love,” he said, coming 
up to her and laying his hand caressingly 
upon her bent heaa, 44 my bonnie Mary ! 
you did not think I meant that you cared 
less for them or what was for their good, 
than I do ? It will be a terrible trial ; but 
then, if it is for their good and our own 
peace of mind '' — 

44 God help me,” said Mary, who was a 
little beside herself. 44 1 don't think you 


will leave me any peace of mind. Yoa 
will drive me to do what I think wrong, or, if 
1 don’t do it, you will make me think that 
everything that happens is my fault. You > 
don't mean it, but you are cruel, Hugh.” i 

44 1 am sure I don’t mean it,” said the 
Major, who, as usual, had had his say out; 

44 and when you come to think — but wo 
will say no more about it to-night. Give 
me your book, and I will read to you for an 
hour or two. It is a comfort to come in to 
you and get a little peace. And alter all, 
my love, Mrs Hesketh means well, and 
she's a very sensible woman. I don’t like . 
Hesketh, but there's not a word to say , 
against her. They are all very kind and " 
friendly. We are in great luck in our 
regiment. Is this your mark where you 
left off? Don’t let us say anything more 
about it, Mary, for to-night.” 

44 No,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, with a si^h ; _ 
but she knew in her heart that the Major , 
would begin to feel Islay's bead, if it waa 
hot, and look at his tongue, as he had done 
to Hugh's, and drive her out of her senses. 
And that most likely when she had come 
to an end of her powers, r she would be 
beaten and give in at the ‘last. But they 
said no more about it that night ; and the 
Major got so interested in the book that he 
sat all the evening reading, and Mary got 
very well on with her woik. Major Och- 
terlony was so interested that he even for- 
got to look as if he thought the children 
feverish when they came to say good night, 
which was the most wonderful relief to his 
wife. If thoughts came into her head while 
she trimmed Hugh’s little blouses, of anoth- 
er little three-year-old traveller tottering 
by bis brother’s side, and going away on 
the stormy dangerous sea, she kept them to 
herself. It did not seem to her as if she 
could outlive the separation, nor how she 
could permit a ship so richly freighted to 
sail away into the dark distance and the 
terrible storms ; and yet she knew that she 
must outlive it, and that it must happen, 
if not now, yet at least some time. It is 
the condition of existence for the English 
sojourners in India. And what was she 
more than another, that any one should 
think there was any special hardship in her 
case ? 


CHAPTER YH. 

The next mail was an important one in 
many ways. It was to bring Aunt Agatha’s 
letter about little Hugh, and it did bring 
something which had still more effect upon 
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the Ochterlony peace of mind. The Major, as time perhaps in her life her nerves were 
has been already said, was not a man to be thoroughly out of order, and she was un- 
greatly excited by the arrival of the mail, reasonable to the bottom of her heart; and 
All his close and pressing interests were at when she came to her young sister's gay 
present concentrated in the station. His announcement of what for her part she 
married sisters wrote to him now and then, would do for her little nephew’s education, 
and he was very glad to get their letters, and how she had been studying the subject 
and to hear when a new niece or nephew ever since Mary's letter arrived, Sirs, 
arrived, which was the general.burden of Ochterlony felt as if she could have beaten 
these epistles. Sometimes it was a death, the girl, and was ready to cry with wretch- 
and Major Ochterlony was sorry ; but edness and irritation and despair. All these 
neither the joy nor the sorrow disturbed details served somehow to fix it, though she 
him much. For he was far away, and he knew it had been fixed before. They told 
was tolerably happy himself, and could bear her the little room Hugh should have, and 
with equanimity the vicissitudes in the lot the old maid who would take of him ; and 
of his friends. But this time the letter how he should play in the garden, and learn 
which arrived was of a different descrip- his lessons in Aunt Agatha’s parlor, and 
tion. It was from his brother, the head of all those details which would be sweet to 
the house — who was a little of an invalid Mary when her boy was actually there, 
and a good deal of a dilettante, and gave But at present they made his going away 
the Major no nephews or nieces, being in- so real, that they were very bitter to her, 
deed a confirmed bachelor of the most and she had to draw the astonished child 
hopeless kind. He was a man who newer away from his play and take hold of him 
wrote letters, so that the communication and keep him by her, to feel quite sure that 
was a little startling. And yet there was he was still here, and not in the little North- 
nothing very particular in it. Something country cottage which she knew so well, 
had occurred to make Mr. Ochterlony think But this was an arrangement which did not 
of bis brother, and the consequence was please the baby, who liked to have his mother 
that he had drawn his writing things to his all to himself, and pushed Hugh away, and 
hand and written a few kind words, with a kicked and screamed at him lustily. Thus 
sense of having done something meritorious it was an agitated little group upon which 
to himself and deeply gratifying to Hugh, the Major looked down as he turned from 
He sent his love to Mary, and hoped the little his brother's pleasant letter. He was in a 
fellow,was all right who was, he supposed, very pleasant frame of mind himself, and 
to carry on the iamily honours — “ If there was excessively entertained by the self-asser- 
are any family honours,” the Squire had tion of little Wilfrid on his mother's knee, 
said, not without an agreeable sense that “ He is a plucky little soul though he is 
there was something in his last pzmer on the so small,” said Major Ochterlony; u but 
“ Coins of Agrippa,” that the Numismatic Willy, my boy, there's precious little for 
Society would not willingly let die. This you of the grandeurs of the family. It is 
was the innocent morsel of correspondence firom Francis, my dear. It's very surpris- 
which bad come to the Major's hand. Mary ing, you know, but still it’s true. And ho 
was sitting by with the baby on her lap sends you his love. You know I always 
while he read it, and busy with a very dif- said that there was a great deal of good in 
ferent kind of communication. She was Francis ; he is not a demonstrative man — 
reading Aunt Agatha's letter which she had but still, when you get at it, he has a warm 
been dreading and wishing for, and her heart heart. I am sure he would be a good friend 
was growing sick over the innocent flutter to you, Marv, if ever ” — 
of expectation and kindness and delight 44 1 hope 1 shall never need him to be a 
which was in it. Every assurance of the good friend to me,” said Mrs. Ochterlony. 
joy «he would feel in seeing little Hugh, and 41 He is your brother, Hugh, but you know 
the care she would take of him, which the we never got on.” It was a perfectly cor- 
eimple-minded writer sent to be a comfort rect statement of fact, but yet perhaps Mary 
to Alary, came upon the mother's unreason- would not have made it, had she not been 
able mind like a kind of injury. To think so much disturbed by Aunt Agatha's letter, 
that anybody could be happy about an oc- She was almost disposed to persuade her- 
currencc that would be so terrible to her ; self for that moment that she had not got 
to think anybody could have the bad taste on with Aunt Agatha, which was a moral 
to say that they looked with impatience for impossibility. As for the Major, he took bo 
the moment that to Mary would be like notice of his wife’s little ill-tempered unen- 
dying ! She was unhinged, and for the first thusiastic speech. 
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u You will be pleased when yon read it," 
he said. “ He talks of Hugh quite plainly 
as the heir of Earlston. I can’t help being 
pleased. I wonder what kind of Squire the 
little beggar will make : but we shall not 
live t j see that — or at least, / shan V the 
Major went on, and he looked at hia boy 
with a wistful look which Mary used to 
think of afterwards. As for little Hngh, 
he was very indifferent, and not much more 
conscious of the affection near home than of 
the inheritance far off. Major Ochterlony 
stood by the side of Mary’s chair, and he 
had it in his heart to give her a little lesson 
upon her unbelief and want of confidence 
in him, who was always acting for, the very 
best, and who thought much more of her 
interests than of his own. 

“My darling,” he said, in that coaxing 
tone which Mary knew so well, “ I don't 
mean to blame you. It was a bad thing to 
make you do ; and you might have thought 
me cruel and too precise. But only see 
now how important it was to be exact about 
our marriage — too exact even. If Hugh 
should come into the estate r 

Here Major Ochterlony stopped short all 
at once, without any apparent reason. He 
had still bis brother’s letter in his hand, and 
was standing by Mary’s side ; and nobody 
had come in, and nothing had happened. 
But all at once, like a flash of lightning, 
something of which he had never thought 
before hnvl entered liis mind. He stopped 
short, ami said “ Good God ! ” low to him- 
self, though he was not a man who used pro- 
fane expressions. His face changed as a 
summer day changes when the wind seizes 
it like a ghost, and covers its heaven with 
clouds. So preat was the shock he had re- 
ceived, that lie made no attempt to hide it, 
but stood gazing at Mary, appealing to her 
out of the midst of his .sudden trouble. 
“ Good God !” he said. His eyes went in 
a piteous way from little Hugh, who knew 
nothing about it, to his mother, who was at 
present the chief sufferer. Was it possible 
that it stead of helping he had done his 
best to dishonor Hugh ? It was so new an 
idea to him, that he looked helplessly into 
Mary’s eves to see if it was true. And she, 
for her part, had nothing to say to him. 
■She gave a little tremulous cry which did 
but echo his own exclamation, and pitifully 
held out her hand to her husband. Yes ; 
it was true. Between them they had sown 
thorns in their boy’s path, and thrown doubt 
on his name, and brought humiliation and 
uncertainty into his future life. Major 
Ochterlony dropped into a chair by his 
wife’s side, and covered his face with her 


hand. He was struck dumb, by hn dis- 
covery. It was only she who. had seen it 
all long ago — to whom no sudden revela- 
tion could come — who had been suffering, 
even angrily and bitterly, but who was now 
altogether subdued and conscious only of a 
common calamity ; who was the only one 
capable of speech or thought. 

“ Hugh, it is done now,” said Mary ; 
“ perhaps it may never do him any harm. 
We are in India, a long way from all oar 
friends. They know what took place in 
Scotland, but they can't know what hap- 
pened here.” 

The Major only replied once more, “ Good 
God ! ” Perhaps he was not thinking so 
much of Hugh as of the failure be had him- 
self made. To think he should have landed 
in the most apparent folly by way of being 
wise — that perhaps was the immediate 
sting. But as for Mrs. Ochterlony, her 
heart was full of her little boy who was 
going away from her, and her husband's 
horror and dismay seemed only natural. 
She had to withdraw her hand from him, 
for the tyrant baby did not approve of any 
other claim upon her attention, but she 
carfessed his stooping head as she did so. 

“ Oh, Hugh, let us hope things will turn 
out better than we think,” she said, with 
her heart overflowing in her eyes ; and the 
soft tears fell on Wilfrid's little frock as 
she soothed and consoled him. Little Hugh 
for his part bad been startled in the+midst 
of his play, and had come forward to see 
what was going on. He was not particular- 
ly interested, it is true, but still he rather 
wanted to know what it was all about. 
And when the pugnacious baby saw his 
brother he returned to the conflict. It was 
his baby efforts with hands and feet to 
thrust Hugh away which roused the Major. 
He got up and took a walk about the room, 
sighing heavily. “ When you saw what was 
involved, why did you let me do it, Mary ? ” 
he said, amid his sighs. That was all the 
advantage his wife had from his discovery. 
He was still walking about the room and 
sighing, when the baoy want to sleep, and 
Hugh left the room ; and then to be sure 
the father and mother were alone. 

“ That never came into my head,” Major 
Ochterlony said, drawing a chair again to 
Mary’s side. “ When you saw the danger 
why did you not tell me ? I thought it was 
only because you did not like it. And then, 
on the other side, if anything happened to 
me — Why did you let me do it when 
you saw that?” said the Major, almost 
angrily. And he drew another long im- 
patient sigh. 
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“ Perhaps it wiH do no harm, after all,” 
said Mary, who felt herself suddenly put 
upon her defence. 

44 Harm ! it is sutc to do harm,” said the 
Major. 44 It is as good as saying we were 
never married till now. Good heavens ! to 
think you should have seen all that, and yet 
let me do it. We may have ruined him, for 
all we know. And the question is, what’s 
to be done? Perhaps 1 should write to 
Francis, and tell him that I thought it best 
for your sake, in case anything happened to 
me — and as it was merely a matter of 
form, I don’t see that Churchill could have 
any hesitation in striking it out of the 
register” 

44 Oh, Hugh, let it alone now,” said Mrs. 
Ochterlony. “ It is done, and we cannot 
undo it. Let us only be quiet and make no 
more commotion. People may forget it, 
perhaps, if we forget it.” 

i4 Forget it ! ” the Major said, and sighed. 
He shoos his head, and at the same time he 
looked with a certain tender patronage on 
Mary. “You may forget it, my dear, and I 
hope you will,” he said, with a magnanimous 

F ithos ; 44 but it is too much to expect that 
should forget what may have such import- 
ant results. I feel sure I ought to let Fran- 
cis know. I daresay he could advise us 
what would best. It is a very kind letter,” 
said the Major; and he sighed, and gave 
Mary Mr. Ochterlony’s brief and unimport- 
ant note with an air of resigned yet hope- 
less affliction, which half irritated her and 
half awoke those possibilities of laughter 
which come 44 when there is little laughing in 
one’s head,” as we say in Scotland. She 
could have laughed, and she could have 
stormed at him ; and yet in the midst of all 
she felt h poignant sense of contrast, and 
knew that it was she and not he who would 
really suffer — as it was he and not she who 
was in fault. 

While Mary read Mr. Ochterlony’s letter, 
lulling now and then with a soft movement 
the baby on her knee, the Major at the 
other side got attracted after a while by 
the pretty picture of the sleeping child, 
and began at length to forego hi9 sigh- 
ing ana to smooth out the long white 
drapery that lay over Mary’s dress. He 
was thinking no harm, the tender-hearted 
man. He looked at little Wilfrid’s small 
waxen face pillowed on his mother’s arm 
— so much smaller and feebler than Hugh 
and Islay had been, the great, gallant fel- 
lows — and his heart was touched by his 
little child. 44 My little man ! yon are all 
right, at leswt,” said the inconsiderate father. 
He said it to himself, and thought, if he 


thought at all on the subject, that Mary, 
who was reading his brother’s letter, did 
not hear him. And when Mrs. Ochterlony 
gave that cry which roused all the house and 
brought everybody trooping to the door, in 
the nill idea that it must be a cobra at 
least, the Major jumped up to his feet as 
much startled as any of them, and looked 
down to the floor and cried, 44 Where ? — 
what is it ? ” with as little an idea of what 
was the matter as the ayah who grinned 
and gazed in the distance. When he saw 
that instead of • indicating somewhere a rep- 
tile intruder, Mary had dropped the letter 
and fallen iifto a weak outburst of tears, 
the Major was confounded. He sent the 
servants away, and took his wife in his arms 
and held her fast. 41 What is it, my love ? ” 
said the Major. 44 Are yon ill ? For Heaven’s 
sake tell me what it is ; my poor darling, 
my bonnie Mary ! ” This was how he 
soothed her, without the most distant idea 
what was the matter, or what had made her 
cry out. And when Mary came to herself, 
she did not explain very clearly. She said 
to herself that it was no use making him 
unhappy by the fantastical horror which 
had come into her mind with his words, or 
indeed had been already lurking there. 
And, poor soul, she was better wheu she 
had had her cry out and had given over little 
Wilfrid, woke up by the sound, to his nurse’s 
hands. She said, 44 Never mind me, Hugh ; 

. I am nervous, I suppose ; ” and cried on his 
I shoulder as he never remembered her to 
have cried, except for very serious griefs. 
And when at last he had made her lie down, 
which was the Major’s favorite panacea for all 
female ills of body or mind, and had covered 
I her over, and patted and caressed and kissed 
' her, Major Ochterlony went out with a 
j troubled mind! It could not be anything 
in Francis’s letter, which was a model of 
brotherly correctness, that had vexed or ex- 
cited her : and then he began to think that 
for some time past her nerves had not been 
what they nsed to be. The idea disturbed 
him greatly, as may be supposed; for the 
thought of Mary ailing and weakly, or per- 
haps ill and in danger, was one which had 
never yet entered his mind. The first thing 
he thought of was to go and have a talk with 
Sorbette, who ought to know, if he was 
good for anything, what it was. 

44 1 am sure I don’t know in the least what 
is the matter,” the Major said. 44 She is not 
ill, you know. This morning she looked as 
well as ever she did, and then all at once 
gave a cry and burst into tears. It is so 
unlike Mary.” 

44 It is very unlike her,” said the doctor. 
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44 Perhaps yon were saying something that that*s the case, best to repeat it at once-’ 
upset her nerves.” Good Lord I to think how little one can 

44 Nerves ! ” said the Major, with calm rely upon one’s friends when one asks their 
pride. “ My dear fellow, you know that advice. But in the meantime the question 
Mary has no nerves ; she never was one of is about Mary. I wish you’d go and see 
that sort of women. To tell the truth, 1 her and give her something — a tonic, you 
don’t think she has ever been quite herself know, or something strengthening. 1 think 
since that stupid business, you know.” I'll # atep over and see Churchill, and get 

“ What stupid business ? ” said Mr. Sor- him to strike that unfortunate piece of non- 
bette. sense out of the register. As tt was only a 

“ Oh, you know — the marriage, to he piece of form, I should think be would do 
sure. A man looks very silly afterwards,” it ; and if it is that that ails her, it would 
said the Major with candour, “ when he do her good.” 

lets himself be carried away bv his feelings. “ If I were you, I’d let well alone,” said 
She ought not to have consented when that the doctor ; but he said it low, and he was 
was her idea. 1 would give a hundred putting on his hat as he spoke, and went 
pounds I had not been so foolish. I don’t off immediately to see his patient. Even if 
think she has ever been quite herself since.” curiosity and surprise had not been in ope- 
The doctor had opened de grands yeux . ration, he would still probably have hasten- 
He looked at his companion as if he could ed to Madonna Mary. For the regiment 
not believe his ears. u Of course you would loved her in its heart, and the loss of her 
never have taken such an unusual step if fair serene presence would have made a ter- 
there had not been good reason for it,” he rible gap at the station. 44 We must not 
ventured to say — which was rather a haz- let her be ill if we can help it,” Mr. Sor- 
ardous speech ; for the Major might have bette said to himself ; and then he made a 
divined its actual meaning, and then things private reflection about that ass Ochterkmy 
would have gone badly with Mr. Sorbette. and his fidgets. But yet, notwithstanding 
But, as it happened, Major Ochterlony was all his faults, the Major was not an ass. On 
far too much occupied to pay attention to thinking it over again, he decided not to go 
anybody’s meaning except his own. to Churchill with that little request about 

44 Yes, there was good reason,” he said, the register ; and be felt more and more, 
44 She lost her marriage 4 lines,* you know ; the more he reflected upon it, how hard it 
and all our witnesses are dead. I thought was that in a moment of real emergency a 
she might perhaps find herself in a dis- man shonld be able to put so little depend- 
agreeable position if anything happened to ence upon his friends. Even Mary had let 
me.” him do it, tboftgh she had seen how danger- 

As he spoke, the doctor regarded him ous and impolitic it was ; and all the others 
with surprise so profound as to be half had let him do it : for certainly it was not 
sublime — surprise and a perplexity and without asking advice that he had taken 
doubt wonderful to behold. Was this a what the doctor called so unusual a step, 
story the Major had made up, or was it per- Major Ochterlony felt as he took this into 
haps after all the certain truth ? It was consideration that he was an injured man. 
just what he had said at first; but the first. What was the good of being on intimate 
time it was stated with more warmth, and terms with so many people, if not one of 
did not produce the same effect. Mr. Sor- them could give him the real counsel of a 
bette respected Mrs. Ochterlony to the bot- friend when ne wanted it ? And even Mary 
tom of his heart ; but still he had shaken had let him do it ! The thought of such a 
his head, and said, 44 There was no account- strange dereliction of duty on the part of 
ing for those things.”’ And now he did not everybody connected with him went to the 
know what to mue of it ; whether to be- Major’s heart. 

lieve in the innocence of the couple, or to As for Mary, it would be a little difficult 
think the Major had made up a story — to express her feelings. She got up as soon 
which, to be sure, would be by much the as her husband was gone, and threw off the 
greatest miracle of alL light covering he had put over her so care- 

44 If that was the case, I think it would fully, and went back to her work ; for to lie 
have been better to let well alone,” said the still in a darkened room was not a remedy 
doctor. 44 That is what I would have done in which she put any faith. And to tell the 
had it been me.” truth, poor Mary’s heart was eased a little, 

44 Then why did not you tell me so ? ” perhaps physically, by her tears, which had 
said Major Ochterlony. 44 1 asked you be- done her good, and by the other incidents 
fore ; and what you all said to me was, 4 If of the evening, which had thrown down as 
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it were the separation between her and her 
husband, and taken away the one rankling 
and aching wound she had. Now that he 
saw that he had done wrong — now that he 
was aware that it was a wrong step he had 
taken — a certain remnant of bitterness 
which had been lurking in a corner of Ma- 
ry’s heart came all to nothing and died 
down in a moment As soon as he was him- 
self awakened to it, Mary forgot her own 
wound and every evil thought she had ever 
had, in her sorrow for him. She remembered 
his look of dismay, his dead silence, his un- 
usual exclamation ; and she said, 44 poor 
Hugh ! ” in her heart, and was ready to con- 
done his worst faults. Otherwise, as Mrs. 
Ochterlony said to herself, he had scarcely 
a fault that anybody could point out He 
was the kindest, the most true and tender ! 
Everybody acknowledged that he was the 
best husband in the regiment, and which of 
them could stand beside him, even in an in- 
ferior place? Not Colonel Kirkman, who 
might have been a petrified Colonel out of 
the Drift (if there were Colonels in those 
days), for any particular internal evidence to 
the contrary ; nor Captain Hesketh, who was 

00 well off ; nor any half dozen of the other 
officers. This was the state of mind in which 
Mts. Ochterlony was when the doctor called. 
And he found her quite well, and thought 
her an unaccountable woman, and shrugged 
his shoulders, and wondered what the Major 
would take into his head next. “ He said it 
was on the nerves, as the poor women call 
it,” said the doctor. “ I should like to know 
what he means by making game of people 
— as if 1 had as much time to talk nonsense 
ashe has : but I thought, to be sure, when he 
said that, that it was a cock-and-bull story. 

1 ought, to know something about your 
nerves.* 

44 He was quite right,” said Mrs. Ochter- 
lony ; and she smiled and took hold of the 
great trouble that was approaching her and 
made a buckler of it for her husband. “ My 
nerves were very much upset. You know 
we have to make up our minds to send Hugh 
home.” 

And as she spoke she looked up at Mr. 
Sorbette with eyes brimming over with two 
great tears — real tears, Heaven knows, 
which came but too readily to back out her 
sacred plea. The doctor recoiled before 
them as if somebody had levelled a pistol 
at him ; for he was a man that coula not 
bear to see women crying, as he said — or 
to see anybody in distress, which was a true 
statement of the case. 

“ There — there,” he said, 44 don’t excite 
yourself. What is the good of thinking 
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about it ? Everybody has to do it, and the 
monkeys get on as well as possible. Look 
here, pack up all this work and trash, and 
amuse yourself. Why don’t you go out 
more and take a little relaxation? You 
had better send over to my sister fo r a 
novel ; or if there’s nothing else for it, get 
the baby. Don’t sit working and driving 
yourself crazy here.” 

So that was all Mr. Sorbette could do in 
the case ; and a wonderfully puzzled doctor 
he was as he went back to his quarters, and 
took the first opportunity of telling his sister 
that she was all wrong about the Ochter- 
lonys, and he always knew she was. 44 As 
if a man could know anything about it,” 
Miss Sorbette said. And in the meantime 
the Major went home, and was very tender 
of Mary, and petted and watched over her as. 
if she had had areal illness. Though, after 
all, the question why she had let him do so, 
was often nearly on his lips, as it was al- 
ways in his heart. 


CHAPTER YIU. 

What Mrs. Ochterlony had to do after 
this was to write to Aunt Agatha settling 
everything about little Hugh, which was by 
no means an easy thing to do, especially 
since the matter had been complicated by 
that most unnecessary suggestion about IsJay 
which Mrs. Hesketh haathought proper to 
make ; as if she, who had a grown-up daugh- 
ter to be her companion, and swarms of 
children, so many as almost to pass the 
bounds of possible recollection, could know 
anything about how it felt to send off one’s 
entire family, leaving only a baby behind ; 
but then that is so often the way with those 
well-off people who have never had any- 
thing happen to them. Mary had to write 
that if all was well, and they could find 
“ an opportunity,” probably Hugh would be 
sent by the next mail but one ; for she suc- 
ceeded in persuading herself and the Major 
that sooner than that it would be impossible 
to have his things ready. 44 You do not say 
anything about Islay, my dear,” said the 
Major, when he read the letter, “ and you 
must see that for the child's sake ” — 

“ Oh, Hugh, what difference can it 
make ? ” said Mrs Ochterlony, with con- 
scious sophistry. “If she can take one 
child, she can take two. It is not like a 
man ” — But whether it was Islay or Aunt 
Agatha who was not like a man, Mary did 
not explain; and she went on with her 
preparations with a desperate trust in cir- 
cumstances, such as women are often driven 
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to. Something might happen to preserve 
to her yet for a little whilp longer her three- 
year-old boy. Hugh was past hoping for, but 
it seemed to her now that she would accept 
with gratitude, as a mitigated calamity, tne 
separation from one which had seemed so 
terrible to her at first. As for the Major, 
he adhered to the idea with a tenacity un- 
usual to him. He even came and super- 
intended her at her work-table, and asked 
continually, How about Islay ? if all these 
things were for Hugh ? — which was a 
question that called forth all the power of 
sophistry and equivocation which Mrs Och- 
terlony possessed to answer. But still she 
put a certain trust ill circumstances that 
something might still happen to save Islay 
— and indeed something did happen, 
though far, very far, from being as Mary 
wished. 

The Major in the meantime had done his 
best to shake himself free from the alarm 
and dismay indirectly produced in his mind 
by his brother’s letter. He had gone to 
Mr. Churchill after all, but found it imprac- 
ticable to get the entry blotted out of the 
register, notwithstanding his assurance that 
it was simply a matter of form. Mr. 
Churchill had no doubt on that point, but 
he could not alter the record, though he 
condoled with the sufferer. 44 I cannot 
think how you all could let me do it,” the 
Major said. 44 A man may be excused for 
taking the alarm if he is persuaded that his 
wife will get into trouble when he is gone, 
for want of a formality ; but how all of you, 
with cool heads and no excitement to take 
away your judgment ” — - 

44 W ho persuaded you ? ” said the clergy- 
man, with a little dismay. 

44 Well, you know Kirkman said that 
things looked very bad in Scotland when 
the marriage lines were lost. How could 
I tell ? he is Scotch and he ought to know. 
And then to think of Mary in trouble, and 
perhaps losing her little provision if any- 
thing happened to me. It was enough to 
make a man do anything foolish ; but how 
all of you who know better should have let 
me do it ” — 

44 My dear Major,” said Mr. Churchill, 
mildly, 44 I don’t think you are a man to be I 
kept from doing anything when your heart | 
is set upon it ; — and then you were in such i 
a hurry ” — j 

“ Ah, yes,” said Major Ochterlony, with f 
a deep sigh ; 44 and nobody, that I can re- I 
member, ever suggested to me to wait a lit- | 
tie. That’s what it is, Churchill; to have 1 
so many friends, and not one among them j 


who would take the trouble to tell a he 
was wrong.” 

“ Major Ochterlony,” said the clergyman 
a little stiffly, 44 you lorget that I said evenr- 
thing I could say to convince you. Of 
i course I did not know all the circumstances 
— but I hope I shall always have courage 
enough, when I think so, to tell any 
he is in the wrong.” 

44 My dear fellow, I dpi not mean you,* 
said the Major, with another sigh ; and per- 
haps it was with a similar statement that 
i the conversation always concluded when 
! Major Ochterlony confided to any special 
! individual of his daily associates, this gene- 
i ral condemnation of his friends, of which he 
i made as little a secret as he had made of 
his re-marriage. The station knew as well 
after that, that Mjyor Ochterlony was 
greatly disturbed about the 44 unusual step * 
he had taken, and was afraid it might be 
bad for little Hugh’s future prospects, as it 
had been aware beforehand of the wonder- 
ful event itself. And naturally there was a 
great deal of discussion on the subject. 
There were some people who contented 
themselves with thinking, like the doctor, 
that Ochterlony was an ass with his fidgets ; 
while there were others who thought he was 
4 ‘ deep,” and was trying, as they said, to do 
away with the bad ippression. The former 
class were men and the latter were women. 
Out it was by no means all the women who 
thought so. Not to speak of the younger 
class like poor little Mrs. Ask ell, there was at 
least two of the most important voices at the 
station .which did not declare themselves. 
Mrs. Kirkman shook her head, and hoped 
that however it turned out it might be for all 
their good, and above all might convince 
Mary of the error of her ways ; and Mrs- 
Hesketh thought everybody made a great 
deal too much fuss about it, and begged the 
public in general to let the Oehterlonys 
alone. But the fact was, that so far as the 
ordinary members of society were com-era- 
ed, the Majors new agitation revived the 
gossip that had nearly died out, and set it 
all afloat again. It had been dying away 
under the mingled influences of time and 
the non-action of the leading ladies, and 
Mrs. Ochtei iony’s serene demeanor, which 
forbade the idea of evil. But when it was 
thus started again the second time it was 
less likely to be made an end of. Mary, 
however, was as unconscious of the renewed 
commotion, as if she had been a thousand 
miles away. The bitterness bad £one out 
of her heart, and she had half begun to 
think as the M^jor did, that he was an in- 
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fared mam, and that it wag her fault and 

bis friend’s fault ; and then she was occupied 
with something still more important, and could 
not go back to the old pain, from which she 
had suffered enough. Thus it was with her 
in those troubled, out yet, as she afterwards 
thought, happy days ; when she was very 
miserable sometimes and very glad — when 
she had a great deal, as people said, to put 
up with, a great deal to forgive, and many 
a thing of which she did not herself approve, 
to excuse, and justify to others ; this was 
her condition, and she had at the same time 
before her the dreadful probability of a 
separation from both of her children, the 
certainty of separation and a long, danger- 
ous voyage for one of them, ana sat and 
worked to this end day after day with a 
sense of what at the moment seemed ex- 
quisite wretchedness. But yet, thinking 
over it afterwards and looking back upon it, 
it seemed to Mary as if those were nappy 
days. 

The time was coming very near when 
Hugh (as Mrs. OchterTony said) or the 
children (as the Major was accustomed to 
say) were going home: when all at once, 
witnout any preparation, very startling 
news came to the station. One of the little 
local rebellions that are always taking 
place in India bad broken out somewhere, 
and a strong detachment of the regiment 
was to be sent immediately to quell it. 
Major Ochterlony came home that day a 
little excited by the news, and still more by 
the certainty that it was he who must take 
the command. He was excited because he 
was a soldier at heart, and liked, kind man 
as he was, to see something doing ; and be- 
cause active service was more hopeful and 
exhilarating and profitable than reposing at 
the station, where there was no danger and 
very little to do. “I don’t venture to hope 
that the rogues will show fight,” he said 
cheerfully ; “ so there is no need to be anx- 
ious, Mary : and you can keep the boys 
with you till I come back — that is only 
fair," he said, in his exultation. As for 
Mary, the announcement took all the colour 
out of her cheeks, and drove both Hugh and 
Islay out of her mind. He had seen service 
enough, it is true, since they wore married, 
to habituate her to that sort of thing ; and 
she bad made, on the whole, a very good 
soldier’s wife, bearing her anxiety in sdence, 
and keeping a brave front to the world. 
But perhaps Mr. Sorbette was right when 
he thought her nerves were upset So 
many things all coming together may have 
been too much for her. When she heard 
of this she broke down altogether, and felt 


a odd thrill of terror go through her from 
her head to her heart, or from her heart to 
her head, which perhaps would be the most 
just expression" ! but she dared not say a 
word to her husband to deter or discourage 
him. When he saw the two tears that 
sprang into her eyes, and the sudden pale- 
ness that came over her face, he kissed her, 
all flushed and smiling as he was, and said : 
“ Now, don’t be silly, Mary. Don’t forget 
you are a soldier’s wife.” There was not a 
touch of despondency or foreboding about 
him ; and what could she say who knew, had 
there been ever so much foreboding, that 
his duty was the thing to be thought of, and 
got anybody’s feelings ? Her cheek did 
not regain its colour all that day, but she 
kept it to herself, and forgot even about lit- 
tle Hugh’s reprieve. The children were 
dear, but their father was dearer, or at least 
so it seemed at that moment. Perhaps if 
the lives of the little ones had been threat- 
ened, the Major's expedition might have 
bulked smaller — for the heart can hold 
only one overwhelming emotion at a time. 
But the affair was urgent, and Mary did not 
have very much time left to her to think of 
it Almost before she had realized what it 
was, the drums had beat, and the brisk 
music of the band — that music that people 
called exhilarating — had roused all toe sta- 
tion, and the measured march of the ipen 
had sounded past as if they were all tread- 
ing upon her neart The Major kissed his 
little boys in their beds, for it was, to be 
sure, unnaturally early, as everything is in 
India : and he had made his wife promise to 
go and lie down, and take care of herself, 
when he was gone. “ Have the baby, and 
don’t think any more of me than you can 
help, and take care of my boys. We shall 
be back sooner than you want us,” the Ma- 
jor had said, as he took tender leave of his 
“ bonnie Mary.” And for her part she 
stood as long as she could see them, with 
her two white lips pressed tight together, 
waving her hand to her soldier till he was 
gone and out of sight. And then she 
obeyed him, and lay down and covered her 
head and sobbed to herself in the growing 
light, as the big blazing sun began to touch 
the horizon. She was sick with pain and 
terror, and she could not tell why. She 
had watched him go away before, and had 
hailed him coming back again, and had 
known him in hotter conflict than this 
could be, and wounded, and yet he had ta- 
ken no great harm. But all that did her 
little good now : perhaps because her nerves 
were weaker than usual, from the repeated 
shocks she had had to bear. 
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And it was to be expected that Mrs. 
Kirkman would come to see her, to console 
her that morning, and put the worst 
thoughts into her head, out before even 
Mrs. Kirkman, little £mma Askell came 
rushing in, with her baby and a bundle, 
and threw herself at Mary's feet. The En- 
sign had gone to the wars, and it was the 
first experience of such a kind that had fal- 
len to the lot of his little baby wife; and 
naturally her anxiety told more distinctly 
upon her than it did upoh Mary’s ripe soul 
and frame. The poor little thing was 
white and cold and shivering, notwithstand- 
ing the blazing Indian day that began to 
lilt itself over their heads. She fell down 
at Mary’s feet, forgetting all about the 
beetles and scorpions which were the hor- 
ror of her ordinary existence, and clasped 
her knees, and held Mrs. Ochterlony fast, 
grasping the bundle and the little waxen 
baby at the same time in the other arm. 

“Do you think they will ever come 
back ? ” said poor little Emma. 44 Oh, Mrs. 
* Ochterlony, tell me. I can bear it if you 
will tell me the worst If anything were 
to happen to Charlie, and me not with him ! 
I never, never, never can live until the 
news comes. Oh, tell me, do you think 
they will ever come back ? ” 

“ If I did not think they would come 
back, do you think I could take it so 
quietly ? ” said Mary ; and she smiled as 
best she could, and lifted up the poor little 
girl, and took from her the baby and the 
bundle, which seemed all one, so closely 
were they held. Mis. Ochterlony had deep 
eyes, which did not show when she had been 
crying ; and she was not young enough to 
cry in thunder showers, as Emma Askell at 
eighteen might still be permitted to do; 
and the very sight of her soothed the young 
creature’s heart. 44 You know you are a 
soldier’s wife,” Mary said ; 44 1 think I was 
as bad as you are the first time the Major 
left me — but we all get used to it after a 
few years.” 

44 And he came back ? ” said Emma, 
doing all she could to choke a sob. 

44 He must have come bac k, or I should 
not have parted with him this morning,” 
said Mrs. Ochterlony, who had need of all 
her own strength just at that moment. 
44 Let us see in the meantime what this bun- 
dle is, and why you have brought poor baby 
out in her night-gown. And what a jewel 
she is to sleep ! When my little Willy gets 
disturbed,” said Mary, with a sigh, 44 he 
gives none of us any rest. I will make up a 
bed for her here on the sofa ; and now tell 
me what this bundle is for, and why you 


have rushed out half dressed. Well talk 
about them presently. Tell me first about 
yourself.” 

Upon which Emma bung her pretty little 
head, and began to fold a hem upon her damp 
handkerchief, and did not know how to 
explain herself. 44 Don’t be angry with 
me,” she said. 44 Oh, my Madonna, let me 
come and stay with you f — that was what I 
meant ; I can’t stay there by myself — and I 
will nurae Willy, and do your hair and help 
sewing. I don’t mind what I do. Oh. 
Mrs. Ochterlony, don’t send me away ! I 
should die if I was alone. And as for baby, 
she never troubles anybody. She is so 
good. I will be your little servant and 
wait upon you like a slave, if you will only 
let me stay.” 

It would be vain to say that Mrs. Och- 
terlony was pleased by this appeal, for she 
was herself in a very critical state of mind, 
full of fears that she could give no reasoo 
for, and a hundred fantastic pains which 
she would fain have hidden from human 
sight. She had been taking a little com- 
fort in the thought of the solitude, the free- 
dom from visitors and disturbance, that she 
might safely reckon on, and in which she 
thought her mind might perhaps recover a 
little ; and this young creature’s society was 
not specially agreeable to her. But she was 
touched by the looks of the forlorn girl, 
and could no more have sent her away than 
she could repress the little movement of im- 

E atience and half disgust that rose in her 
eart. She was not capable of giving her 
any effusive welcome ; but she kissed poor 
little Emma, and put the bundle beside the 
baby on the sofa, and accepted her visitor 
without saying anything about it. Per- 
haps it did her no harm : though she felt 
by moments as if her impatient longing to 
be alone and silent, and free to thinkner 
own thoughts, would break out in spite of 
all her self-control. But little Mrs. Askell 
never suspected the existence of any such 
emotions. She thought, on the contrary, 
that it was because Mary was used to it 
that she took it so quietly, and wondered 
whether she would ever get used to it. 
Perhaps, on the whole, Emma hoped not. 
She tnought to herself that Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, who was so little disturbed by the 
parting, would not feel the joy of the return 
naif so much as she should ; and on these 
terms she preferred to take the despair 
along with tne joy. But under the shadow 
of Mary’s matronly presence the little 
thing cheered up, and got back her cour- 
age. After she had been comforted with tea, 
and had fully realised her position as Mrs. 
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Ochterlony's visitor, Emma's spirits rose. 
She yras half or quarter Irish, as has been 
already mentioned, and behaved herself ac- 
cordingly. She recollected he* despair, it 
is true, in the midst of a game with Hugh 
and Islay, and cried a little, but soon com- 
forted herself with the thought that at that 
moment her Charlie could be in no danger. 
44 They’ll be stopping somewhere for break- 
fast by a well, and camping all about, and 
they can’t get any harm there,” said Emma : 
and thus she kept on chattering all day. 
If she had chattered only, and been conteut 
with chattering, it would have been com- 
^ paratively easy work ; but then she was 
one of those people who require answers, 
and will be spoken to. And Mary had to 
listen and reply, and give her opinion where 
they would be now, and when, at the very 
earliest, they might be expected back. 
With such a discipline to undergo, it may 
be thought a supererogation to brinjr Mrs. 
Kirkman in upon her that morning with her 
handkerchief m her hand, prepared, if it 
was necessary, to weep witn Mary. Bdt 
still it is the case that Mrs. Kirkman did 
come, as might have been expected ; and 
to pass over conversation so edifying as 
hers would, under such circumstances, be 
almost a crime. 

44 My dear Mary,” Mrs. Kirkman said 
when she came in, 44 1 am so glad to see 
you up and making an effort : it is so much 
better than giving way. We must accept 
these trials as something sent us for our 
good. I am sure the Major has all our 
prayers for his safe return. Oh, Mary, do 
you not remember what I said to you — 
that God, I was sure, was not going to 
leave you alone ? ” 

44 1 never thought He would leave me 
alone,” said Mrs. Ochterlony; but cer- 
tainly, though it was a right enough senti- 
ment, it was not uttered in a right tone of 
Voice. 

44 He will not rest till you see your duty 
more clearly,” said her visitor ; 44 if it were 
not for that, why should He have sent you 
so many things one after another ? It is 
far better and more blessed than if hq|frad 
made you happy and comfortable as the 
carnal heart desires. But I did not see you 
had any one with you,” said Mrs. Kirkman, 
stopping short at the sight of Emma, who 
baa just come into the room. 

44 Boor child, she was frightened and un- 
happy, and came to me this morning,” said 
Mary. 44 She will stay with me — till — 
they come home.” 

44 Let us say, if they come home,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman, solemnly. 44 1 neve* like to be 
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too certain. We know when they go forth, 
but who can tell when they will come back ? 
That is in God’s hands.” 

At this speech Emma fell trembling and 
shivering again, and begged Mrs. Kirkman 
to tell her the worst, and cried out that she 
could bear it. She thought of nothing but 
her Charlie, as was natural, and that the 
Colonel’s wife had already heard some bad 
news. And Mrs. Kirkman thought of noth- 
ing but improving the occasion ; and both of 
them were equally indifferent and indeed 
unaware of the cold shudder which went 
through Mary, and the awful foreboding 
that closed down upon her, putting out the 
sunshine. It was a little safeguard to her 
to support the shivering girl who already 
half believed herself a widow, and to take 
up the challenge of the spiritual teacher 
who felt herself responsible for their souls. 

44 Do not make Emma think something is 
wrong,” she said. 44 It is so easy to ihake a 
young creature wretched with a word. If 
the Uolonel had been with them, it might 
have been different. But it is easy just 
now for you to frighten us. I am sure you 
do not mean it.” And then Mary had to 
whisper in the young wife’s ear, 44 She 
knows nothing about them — it is only her 
way,” which was a thing very easily said to 
Emma, but very difficult to establish her- 
self upon in her own heart. 

And then Mrs. Hesketh came in to join 
the party. 

44 So they are gone,” the new comer said. 
44 What a way little Emma is in, to be 
sure. Is it the first time he has ever left you, 
my dear ? and I daresay they have been 
saying something dreadful to frighten you. 
It is a great shame to let girls marry so 
young. I have been reckoning,” said the 
easy-minded woman, whose husband was 
also of the party, 44 how long they are likely 
to be. If they get to Amberabad, say to- 
morrow, and if there is nothing very serious, 
and all goes well, you know, they might be 
back here on Saturday — and we had an 
engagement for Saturday,” Mrs. Hesketh 
said. Her voice was quite easy and pleas- 
ant, as it always was ; but nevertheless, 
Mary knew that if she had not felt excited, 
she would not have paid such an early 
morning visit, and that even her confident 
calculation about the return proved she was 
in a little anxiety about it. The fact was, 
that none of them were quite at their ease, 
except Mrs. Kirkman, who, having no per- 
sonal interest in the matter, was quite equal 
to taking a very gloomy view of affairs. 

44 How can any one think of such vanities 
at such a moment?” Mrs. Kirkman said. 
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“ Oh, if I only could convince yon, my dear 
friends. None of os can tell what tort of 
an engagement they may have before next 
Saturday — perhaps the most solemn en- 
gagement ever given to man. Don't let 
misfortune find you in this unprepared state 
of mind. There is nothing on earth so 
solemn as seeing soldiers go away. Yon 
may think of the band and all that, bat for 
me, I always seem to hear a voice saying, 
4 Prepare to meet your God.* ** 

To be sure the Colonel was in command 
of the station and was safe at home, and his 
wife could speculate calmly upon the prob- 
able fate of the detachment. Rut as for the 
three women who were listening to her, it 
was not so easy for them. There was a 
dreadful pause, for nobody could contra- 
dict such a speech ; and poor little Emma 
dropped down sobbing on the floor; and 
the colour forsook even Mrs. Heaketh 's 
comely cheek ; and as for Mary, though she 
could not well be paler, her heart seemed to 
contract and shrink within her ; and none 
of them had the courage to say anything. 
Naturally Mrs. Hesketu, with whom it vn 
a principle not to fret, was the first to re- 
cover her voice. 

“ After all, though it’s always an anxious 
time, I don’t see any particular reason we 
have to be uneasy/’ she said. “ Heaketh 
told me he felt sure they would give in at 
once. It may be very true all you say, but 
at the same time we may be reasonable, 
you know, and not take fright when there 
is no cause for it. Don’t cry, Emma, you 
little goose ; you'll have him back again in 
two or three days, all right.” 

And after awhile the anxious little as- 
sembly broke up, and Mrs. Heaketh, who 
though she was very liberal in her way, 
was not much given to personal charities, 
went to see some of the soldiers’ wives, 
who, poor souls, would have been just as 
anxious if they had had the time for it, 
and gave them the best advice about their 
children, and promised tea and sugar if 
they would come to fetch it, and old frocks, 
in which she was always rich; and these 
women were so ungrateful as to like her 
visit better than that of the Colonel’s wife, 
who carried them always on her heart and 
did them a great deal of good, and never 
confined herself to kindnesses of impulse. 
And little Emma Askell cried herself to 
sleep sitting on the floor, notwithstanding 
the beetles, reposing her pretty face flushed 
with weeping and her swollen eyes upon 
the sofa, where Mary sat and watched over 
her. Mrs. Heaketh got a little ease out of 
her visit to the soldiers' wives, and Emma 


forget her troubles in sleep ; but no sort of 
relief came to Mary, who reasoned with 
herself all day long without being able to 
deliver herself from the pressure of the 
deadly cold hand that seemed to have been 
laid upon her heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Am Mary’s forebodings came true* 
Though it was so unlikely, and indeed 
seemed so unreasonable to everybody who 
knew about such expeditions, instead of 
bringing back his men victorious, it was 
the men, all drooping and discouraged, 
who carried back the brave aud tender 
Major, covered over with the flag be 
had died for. The whole station was over- 
cast with mourning when that melancholy 
procession came back. Mr. Churchill, who 
met them coming in, hurried back with 
his heart swelling up into his throat to pre- 
pare lira. Ochterlony for what was com- 
ing ; but Mary was the only creature at 
the station who did not need to be pre- 
pared. She knew it was going to be so 
when she saw him go away. She felt in 
her heart that this was to be the end of it 
from the moment when he first told her of 
the expedition on which he was ordered. 
And when she saw poor Mr. Churchill’s 
free, from which he had vainly tried to 
banish the traces of the horrible shock he 
had just received, she saw that the blow 
had fallen. She came up to him and took 
hold of his hands, and said, 44 1 know what 
it is ; ” and almost felt, in the strange and 
terrible excitement of the moment, as if 
she were sorry for him who felt it so much* 

This was how it was, and all the station 
was struck with mourning. A chance bid- 
let, which most likely had been fired with- 
out any purpose at alb had done its ap- 
pointed office in Major Ochterlony's brave, 
tender, honest bosom. Though be had 
been foolish enough by times, nobody now 
thought of that to his disadvantage. 
Rather, if anything, it surrounded him 
wit% a more affectionate regret. A dozen 
wise men might have perished, and not left 
such a gap behind them as the Manor did, 
who baa been good to everybody in nis rest- 
less way, and given a great deal of trouble, 
and made up for it, as only & man with a 
good heart and natural gift of friendliness 
could da He had worried bis men many 
a time as the Colonel never did, for ex- 
ample: but then, to Major Ochterlony they 
were men and fine fellows, while they were 
only machines, like himself^ to Colonel 
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Kirkman ; and more than one critic in re- 
gimentals was known to say with a sigh, 
“ If it had only been the Colonel.” Bat it 
was only the fated man who had been so 
over careful about his wife’s fate in case 
anything happened to him. Young Askell 
came by stealth like a robber to take his 
little wife out of the house where Mary 
was not capable any longer of her society ; 
and Captain Hesketh too had come back all 
safe — all of them except the one : and the 
women in their minds stood round Mary in 
a kind of hushed circle, looking with an 
awful fellow-feeling and almost self-reproach , 
at the widowhood which might have, but 
had not, fallen upon themselves. It was no i 
fault of theirs that she had to bear the i 
cross for all of them as it were ; and yet 
their hearts ached over her, as if some- 
how they had purchased their own exemp- j 
tion at her expense. When the first dark | 
moment, during which nobody saw the 
Madonna Mary — a sweet title, which had 
come back to all their lips in the hour of j 
trouble — was over, they took turns to be i 
with her, those grieved and compunctious! 
women — compunctious not so much be- j 
cause at one time in thought they had done 1 
her wrong, as because now they were hap- 
py and she was sorrowful. And thus pas- 1 
sed over a time that cannot be described in 
a book, or at least in such a book as 
this. Mary had tp separate herself, with 
still the bloom of her life unimpaired, from 
all the fair company of matrons round her ; 
to put the widow’s veil over the golden re- 
flections in her hair, and the faint colour 
that came faintly back to her cheek by im- 
prescriptible right of her health and com- 

f aratire youth, and to go away but of the 
igh-road of Hfe where she had been way- 
faring in trouble and in happiness, to one 
of those humble by-ways where the feeble 
and broken take shelter. Heaven knows 
she did not think of that. All that she 
thought of was her dead soldier who bad 
gone away in the bloom of his days to the 
unknown darkness which God alone knows 
the secrets of, who had left all his comrades 
uninjured and at peace behind him, and had 
himself been the only one to answer for 
that enterprise with his life. It is strange 
to see this wonderful selection going on m 
the world, even when one has no immediate 
part in it; but stranger, far stranger, to 
wake up from one’s m usings and feel all at 
once that it is one’s-self whom God has laid 
his hand upon for this stem purpose. The j 
wounded creature may writhe npon the 
sword, but it is of no use ; and again as 
ever, those who are not wounded — those 


perhaps for whose instruction the spectacle 
is made — draw round in a hushed circle 
and look on. Mary Ocbterlony was a duti- 
ful woman, obedient and submissive to 
God's will; and she gave no occasion to 
that circle of spectators to break up the 
hush and awe of natural sympathy and 
criticise her how she bore it But after a 
while she came to perceive, what everybody 
come8to perceive who has been in such a 
position, that the sympathy had changed 
its character. That was natural too. How 
a man bears death and suffering of body, 
has long been one of the favourite objects 
of primitive human curiosity; and to see 
how anguish and sorrow affect the mind is 
a study as exciting and still more interest- 
ing. It was this that roused Mrs. Ochter- 
lony out of her first stupor, and made her 
decide so soon as she did upon her journey 
home. 

All these events had passed in so short a 
time, that there were many people who on 
waking up in the morning aud recollecting 
that Mary and her children were going 
next day, could scarcely realise that the. 
fact was possible, or that it could be true 
about the Major, who had so fully intended 
sending his little boys home by that same 
mail. But it is on the whole astonishing 
how soon and how calmly a death is accept- 
ed by the general community; and even 
the people who asked themselves could this 
change really have happened in 60 short a 
time, took pains an hour or two after to 
make up little parcels for friends at home 
which Mary was to carry ; bits of Oriental 
embroidery and filagree ornaments, and 
little portraits of the children, and other 
trifles that- were not important enough to 
warrant an Overland parcel, or big enough 
to go by the Cape. Mary was very kind 
in that way, they all said. She accepted 
all kinds of commissions, perhaps without 
knowing very well what she was doing, and 
promised to go and see people whom she 
had no likelihood of ever going to see: 
the truth was, that she heard and saw and 
understood only partially, sometimes rous- 
ing up for a moment and catching one word 
or one little incident with the intensest dis- 
tinctness, and then relapsing back again in- 
to herself. She did not quite make out 
what Emma Askell was saying the last time 
her little friend came to see her. Mary was 
packing her boys’ things at the moment, and 
much occupied with a host of cares, and 
what she heard was only a stream of talk, 
broken with the occasional burden which 
came in like a chorus, “ when you see mam- 
ma.” 
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“ When I see mamma ? ” said Mary, ** It shall be as you like/’ he said, slowly, 
with a little surprise. but only as I have written below — If you 

44 Dear Mrs. Ochterlony, yon said yon change your mind, you have only to writ© 
would perhaps go to see her — in St. John’s to me, my dear Mrs. Ocbterlony — if I stay 
Wood,” said Emma, with tears of vexation here — and I am sure I don’t know if I 
in her eyes; 44 you know I told yon all shall stay here ; but in case I don’t, you can 
about it. The Laburnums, Acacia Road, always learn where I am, from my mother 
And she will be so glad to see yon. I explain- at that address.” 

ed it all, and you said you would go. 1 told 44 Do yon think you will not stay here ? 99 
her how kind you had been to me, and how said Mary, whose heart was not so muc h 
you let me stay with you when I was so anx- absorbed in her own sorrows that she could 
ious about Charlie. Oh, dear Mrs. Ochter- not feel for the dismayed desponding mind 
lony, forgive me 1 I did not mean to bring that made itself apparent in the poor clergy- 
it back to your mind.” man's voice. 

44 No,” said Mary, with a kind of fbrlord 44 1 don't know,” he said, in the dreary 
amusement. It seemed so strange, almost tones of a man who has little choice, 44 with 
droll, that they should think any of their our large family, and my wife’s poor health 
poor little passing words would bring that — I shall miss you dreadfully — both of 
tack to her which was never once*out of you: you can't think how cheery and 
her mind, nor other than the centre of all hearty he always was — and that to a down- 
her thoughts. 44 1 must have been dreamiAg’ hearted man like me" — 
when I said so, Emma ; but if I have prom- And then Mary sat down and cried. It 
ised, I will try to go — I have nothing to do went to her heart and dispersed all her 
in London, you know — I am going to the heaviness and stupor, and opened the great 
North-country, among my own people,” sealed fountains. And Mr. Chore hiM once 
which was an easier form of expression more felt the climbing sorrow in his throat, 
than to Bay, as they all did, that die was and said, in broken words, 44 Don't cry — 
going home. God will take care of you. He knows why 

44 But everybody goes to London,” insisted He has done it, though we don't ; and Efo 
Emma ; and it was only when Mr. Church- has given his own word to be a father to 
ill came in, also with a little packet, that the boys.” 

the ensign’s wife was silenced. Mr. That was all the poor priest could find it 
Churchill's parcel was for his mother who in his heart to say — but.it was better than 
lived in Yorkshire, naturally, as Mre. Och- a sermon — and he went away with the ex- 
terlony was going to the North, quite in tract from the register still in his pocket-book 
her way. But the clergyman, for his part, and tears in hit eyes ; while for her part 
had something more important to sayr Mary finished her packing with a heart re- 
When Mrs. Askell was gone, he stopped lieved by her tears. Ah, how cheery and 
Mary in her packing to sneak to her serious- hearty he had been, how kind to the down- 
ly as he said, 44 You will forgive me and feel hearted man ; how different the stagnant 
for me, I know,” he said. 44 lt is aboot quietness now from that cheerful commotion 
your second marriage, Mrs. Ochterlony.” he used to make, and all the restless life 
44 Don't speak of it — oh, don't speak of about him ; and then his favorite words 
it,” Mary said, with an imploring tone that seemed to come up abont and surround her, 
went to his heart flitting in the air with a sensation between 

44 But I ought to speak of it —if you can acute torture and a dull happiness. Hisbon- 
bear it,” said Mr. Churchill, 44 and I know nie Mary 1 It was not any vanity on Mary's 
for the boys' sake that yon can bear every- part that made her think above all of that 
thing. I have brought an extract from the name. Thus shq did her packing and got 
register, if you would like to have it ; and ready for her voyage, and took the good peo- 
I have added below ” — pie's commissions without knowing very well 

44 Mr. Churchill, you are very kind, but to what it was that she pledged herself ; and 
I don't want ever to think of that,” said it was the same mail — 44 the mail after 
Mrs. Ochterlony. 44 1 don't want to reool- next” — by which she had written to Aunt 
lect now tli -it such a thing ever took place Agatha that Hugh was to be sent home. 

— I wish all record of it would disappear They would au have come to see her off 
from the face of the earth. Afterwards he if they could have ventured to do it that 
thought the same,” she said, hurriedly, last morning : but the men prevented it, who 
Meanwhile Mr. Churchill stood with the are good for something now and then in such 
paper half-drawn from his pocket-book, cases. As it was, however, Mrs. Kirkman 
watching the changes of her face. and Mrs. Hesketh and Emma Askell were 
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there, and poor nek Mrs. Churchill, who 
had stolen from her bed in her dre*sing- 

§ own to kiss Mary for the last time. 44 Oh, my 
ear, if it had been me — oh, if it had only 
been me ! — and you would all have been 
so good to the poor children/’ sobbed the 
poor clergyman’s ailing wife. Yet it was 
not her, but the strong, brave, cheery 
Major, the prop and pillar of a house. As 
for Mrs. Kirk man, there never was a better 
proof that she was, as we have so often 
said, in spite of her talk, a good woman, 
than the fact that she could only cry helpless- 
ly over Mary, and had not a word to say. 
She had thought and prayed that God would 
not leave her friend alone, but she had not 
meant Him to go so far as this ; and her heart 
ached and fluttered at the terrible notion 
that perhaps the had something to do with 
the striking of this terrible blow. Mrs. 
Heskeih for her part packed every sort of 
dainties for the children in a basket, anti 
strapped on a bundle of portable toys to 
amu^e them on the journey, to one of Mrs. 
Ochterlony’s box* “ You will be glad of 
them before you get there,” said the ex- 
perienced woman, who had once made the 
lourney with half-a-dozen, as she said, and 
knew what it was. And then one or two 
of the men were walking about outside in 
an accidental sort of way, to have a last 
look of Mary. It was considered a very 
great thing among them all when the doctor, 
who hated to see people in trouble, and 
disapproved of <T}ing on principle, made 
up iiis mind to go in and shake hands with 
Mrs. Ochtei lony ; but it was not that he 
went for, but to look at the baby, and give 
Mary a little case “ with some sal volatile 
and so forth, and the quantities marked,” 
he said, 44 not that you are one to want sal 
volatile. The little shaver there will be all 
right as soon as you get to England. Good- 
bye. Take care of yourself.” And he 
wrung her hand and bolted out again like 
a flash of lightning. He said afterwards 
that the only sensible tiling he knew of his 
sister, was that she did not go ; and that the 
sight of all those women crying was enough 
to give man a sunstroke, not to speak of 
the servants and the soldiers’ wives who 
were howling at ihc back of the house. 

Oh, what a change it was in so short a 
time, to go out of the Indian home, 
which had been a true home, with Air. 
Churchill to take carp of her and her poor 
babies, and set her face to the cold far-away 
world of her youth which she had forgotten 
and which everybody called home by a kind 
of mockery; and where was Hugh, who 
had always taken suoh care of his own ? 
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Mary did not cry as people call crying, but 
now and then, two ^reat big hot tears rolled 
out of the bitter fountain that was full to 
overflowing, and fell scalding. on her hands, 
and gave her a momentary sense of physi- 
cal relief. Almost all the ladies of the sta- 
tion were ill after it all the day ; but Mary 
could not afford to be ill ; and Mr. Church- 
ill was very kind, and went with her 
through all the first part of her journey 
over the cross roads, until she had come 
into the trunk road, where there was no 
more difficulty. He was very, very kind, and 
she was very grateful ; but yet perhaps when 
you have had some one of your very own 
to do everything for you, who was not kind 
but did it by nature, it is better to take to 
doing it yourself after , than have even the 
best of friends to do it for kindness’ sake. 
This was what Mary felt when the good 
man had gone sadly back to his sick wife 
and his uncertain lot. It was a kind of re- 
lief to her to be all alone, entirely alone 
with her children, for the Ayah, to be sure, 
did not count — and to have everything to 
do; and this was how they came down 
mournfully to the seaboard, and to the big 
town which filled Hugh and Islay with 
childish enjoyment, and Mary bade an ev- 
erlasting farewell to her life, to all that she 
had actually known as life — and got to 
sea, to go, as they said, home. 

It would be qpifce qseless for our purpose 
to go over the details of the voyage, which 
was like other voyages, bad and good by 
turns. When she was at sea, Mrs. Ocbter- 
lony had a little leisure, and felt ill and 
weak and overworn, and was the better for 
it after. It took her mind for the moment 
off that unmeasured contemplation of her 
sorrow which is the soul of grief, and her 
spirit got a little strength in the interval of 
repose. She had been twelve years in 
India, and from eighteen to thirty is a won- 
derful leap in a life. She did not know 
how she was to find the things and the peo- 
ple of whom she had a girl’s innocent rec- 
ollection. Nor how they, who had not 
changed, would appear to her changed eyes. 
Her own people were very kind, like every- 
body. Mary found a letter at Gibraltar 
from her brother-in-law, Francis, full of 
sympathy and friendly offers. He asked 
her to come to Earlston with her boys to 
see if they could not get on together. 
44 Perhaps it might not do, but it would be 
worth a trial,” Mr. Ochterlony sensibly said ; 
and there was even a chance that Aunt 
Agatha, who was to have met Hugh at 
Southampton, would come to meet her wid- 
owed niece, who might be supposed to stand 
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still more in need of her good eAees.1 
Though indeed this was rather an addition 
to Mary’s cares; for she thought the mo- 
ment of landing would be bitter enough of 
itself, without the pain of meeting with 
some one who belonged to her, and yet did 
not belong to her, and who had doubtless 
grown as much out of the Aunt Agatha of 
old as she had grown out of the little Mary. 
When Mrs. Ochterkmy left the North 
country. Aunt Agatha had been a middle- 
aged maiden lady, still pretty, though a lit- 
tle faded, with light nair growing gray, 
which makes a woman’s countenance, al- 
ready on the decline, more faded still, and 
does not bring out the tints as dark hair in 
the same powdery condition sometimes does. 
And at that time she was still occupied by a 
thought of possibilities which people who 
knew Agatha Seton from the time she was 
sixteen had decided at that early period to 
be impossible. No doubt twelve yean had 
changed this — and it must have made a 
still greater change upon the little sister 
whom Mary had known only at six years 
old, and who was now eighteen, the age she 
had herself been when she married; a 
grown-up young woman, and of a character 
more decided than Mary's had ever been. 

A little stir of reviving life awoke in her, 
when the weary journey was over, and the 
steamboat at length had reached Southamp- 
ton, to go up to the deck and look from be- 
neath the heavy penthouse of her widow's 
veil at the strangers who were coming — to 
see, as she said to herself, with a throb at 
her heart, if there was anybody she knew. 
Aunt Agatha was not rich, and it was a 


long journey, and perhaps she had not 
come. Mary stood on the crowded deck, a 
little apart, with Hugh and Isiay on each 
side of her, and the baby in his nurse's 
arms — a group such as is often seen on 
these decks — all clad with loss and mourn- 
ing coming 44 home * to a country in which 
perhaps they have no longer any home. 
Nobody came to elaim Mrs. Ochterlonj as 
she stood among her little children. She 
thought she would have been glad of it, but 
when it came to the moment — when she 
saw the cold unknown shore and the strange 
country, and not a Christian soul to say 
welcome, poor Mary's heart sank. She sat 
down, for ner strength was failing her, and 
drew Hugh and Islay close to her, to keep 
her from breaking down altogether. Ana 
it was just at that moment that the bright- 
est of young faces peered down under her 
veil, and looked doubtfully, anxiously at her, 
and called out impatiently, 44 Aunt Aga- 
tha I " to some one at the other side, with- 
out speaking to Mary. Mrs. Ochterlony 
did not hear this new-comer's equally impa- 
tient demand : 4t Is it Mary ? Are those the 
children?'’ for die had dropped her sick 
head upon a soft old breast, and had an old 
fresh sweet faded face bent down upon her, 
lovely with love and age and a pure heart. 

44 Cry, my dear love, cry, it will do you 
good," was all that Aunt Agatha said. 
And she cried, too, with good-will, and yet 
did not know whether it was for sorrow or 
joy. This was how Mary, coming back to 
a foshion of existence which she knew not, 
was taken home. 


LINES FOR THE DAY. 

Delivered at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
February 22, 1866, bu Colonel C. G. Ualpine, 
at the / estival given by the Military Order of 
the Ijoyal Legion in Honor of Washinatons 
Birthday — the Proceeds bema devoted to 
Found a Home for the Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors of the Recent War . 


Forever past the days of gloom. 

The long, sad days of doubt and fear, 
When woman, by her idle loom, 

Heard the dread battle's nearing boom 
With clasped hands and straining ear ; 
While each new hour the past pursues 
With further threat of loss and pain. 
Till the sick senses would refuse 
To longer drink the bloody news 
That told of sons and brothers slain. 


The days of calm at length are won. 

And, sitting thus, with folded hands, 

We talk of great deeds greatly done, 

While all the future seems to run 
A silvery tide o’er golden sands. 

With pomp the votive sword and shield 
The saviour of the land return ; 

And while new shrines to Peace we build, 
On our great banner's asure field 
Yet larger constellations bum 1 

Who bore the flag who won the day 7 
The young, proud manhood of the land. 
Called from the forge and plow away, 

They seized the weapons of the fray 
With eager but untutored hand ; 

They swarmed o'er all the roads that led 
To where the peril hottest burned — 

By night, by day, their hurrying tread 
Still Southward to the struggle sped, 

Nor ever from their purpooe turned. 
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Why tell bow long the contest hang, 

Sow downed wkh hope and now depressed ; 
And how the varying balance swung. 

Until, like gold in fomace flung. 

The truth grew stronger for the test? 

9 Twaa our own blood we had to meet ; 

' Twas with full peers our swords were 
crossed, 

Till in the march, assault, retreat, 

And in the school of stern defeat 
We learned suoeeas at bloody cost. 

Oh, oomrades of camp and deck, 

All that is left by pitying Fate 
Of those who bore through fire and wreck. 
With sinewy arm and stubborn neck 
His flag whoso Birth we celebrate ! 

Oh. men, whose names, forever bright 
On history's golden tablets graved — 

By land, by sea who waged the fight, 

What guerdon will you ask to-night 
For service done, for penis braved ? 

The charging lines no more we sea, 

No more we hear the din of strife ; 

Nor under every greenwood tree. 

Stretched in their life's great agony, 

Are those who wait the surgeon's knife ; 

No more the dreaded stretchers drip. 

The jolting ambulances groan ; 

No more, while all the senses slip, 

We hear from the soon silent lip 
The prayer for death as balm alone 1 


Teach these who loll in gilded seats, 

With nodding plume and jeweled gown, 
Boasting a pedigree that dates 
Back to the men who swayed the fates 
When thou wert battling Britain's crown, 
That ere the world a century swims 

Through time — this poor, blue-coated hpst, 
With brevet-rank of shattered limbs. 

Will swell the fame in choral hymns 
And be of pride the proudest boast I 

Homes for the men we ask, implore ; 

The brave who limbs and vigor gave, 

That North and South, from shore to shore, 
One free, rich, boundless country o'er, 

The flag of Washington should wave ! 

The flag that first — the day recall — 

Long years ago, one summer morn, 

Flashed up o'er Independence Hall, 

A meteor- messenger to all, 

That a new Nation here was bora 1 

Oh, wives and daughters of the land 1 
To every gentler impluse true, 

To you we raise the invoking hand, 

Take pity on our stricken band, p 
These 'Demi-gods disguised in Blue ! 

More sweet than coo of pairing birds 
Your voice when urging gentle deeds, 

And power and beauty clothe her words — * 

A West-wind through the heart's thrilled 
chords 

When woman's voice for pity pleads. 


And ye who, on tha sea's blue breast, 

And down the rivets of the land. 

With clouds of thunder as a crest. 

Where still your conquering prows were 
pressed. 

War's lightnings wielded in yonr hand ! 

Ye, too, released, no longer feel 
The threat of battle, storm and rock — 
Torpedoes grating on the keel. 

While the strained sides with broadsides real 
And turrets feel the dinting shoek. 

Joint Saviours of i the Land ! To-day 
What guerdon ask you of the land ? 

No boon too great for you to pray — 

What can it give that could repay 
The men we miss from onr worn band ? 

The men who lie in trench and swamp, 

The dead who rock beneath the wave — 

The brother- souls of march and camp, 

Bright spirits — each a shining lamp, 

Teaching our children to be brave I 

And thou — Great Shade ! in whom was noised 
The germ and grandeur of our land — 

In peace, in war, m reverence first, 

Who taught our infancy to burst 
The tightening yoke of Britain’s hand 1 
Thou, too, from thy celestial height 
Will join the prayer we make to-day — 

" Homes for the crippled in the fight. 

And what of life is left, made bright 
By all that gratitude can pay." 


To you I leave the soldier's doom, 

Your glistening eyes assure me right; 

Oh, think through many nights of gloom. 
When round you all was light and bloom. 
And he preparing for the fight, 

The soldier bade his fancy roam 
Far from the foe's battalions proud — 
From camps, and hot steeds champing foam, 
And fondly on yonr breast at home 
The forehead of his spirit bowed 1 

Oh. by the legions of the Dead, 

Whose ears e'en yet our love may reach — 
Whose souls, in fight or prison flea, 

Now swarm in column overhead, 

Winging with fire my faltering speech ; — 
From stricken fields and ocean caves 
I hear their voice and cry instead — 

" Gazing upon our myriad graves, 

Be generous to the crippled braves 
Who were the Comrades of the Dead ! " 

Our cause was holy to the height 
Of holiest cause to manhood given ; 

For Peace and Liberty to smite, 

And while the warm blood bounded bright, 
For these to die, if called by Heaven T 
The dead are cared for — in the clay 
The grinning skull no laurel seeks ; 

But for the wounded of the fray, 

It is through my weak lips to-day 
The Order of thr Legion speaks I 
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MY OOUNTR YM£N. 




From the CornhlU Magazine. 

MY COUNTRYMEN. ■ 

About a year ago, the Saturday Review 
published an article which gave me, as its 
articles often do give me, much food for re- 
flection. The article was about the unjust 
estimate which, says the Saturday Review , 
I form of my countrymen, and about the 
, indecency of talking of 44 British Philis- 
tines.” It appears that I assume the truth 
of the transcendental system of, philosophy, 
and then lecture my wiser countrymen be- 
cause they will not join me in recognizing 
as eternal truths a set of platitudes which 
may be proved to be false. 44 Now there is 
in England a school of philosophy which 
thoroughly understands, and, on theoretical 
grounds, deliberately rejects, the philosophi- 
cal theory which Mr. Arnold accuses the 
English nation of neglecting ; and the prac- 
tical efforts of the English people, especial- 
ly their practical efforts in the way of criti- 
cism, are for the most part strictly in ac- . 
cordance with the principles of that philoso- , 

/ do not quite know what to say about 
the transcendental system of philosophy, j 
for I am a mere dabbler in these great mat- 
ters, and to grasp and hold a system of phi- 
losophy is a feat much beyond ray strength ; 
but I certainly did talk about British Phil- 
istines, and to call people Philistines when 
they are doing just what the wisest men in j 
the country have settled to be quite right, 
does seem unreasonable, not to say indecent 
Being really the most teachable man alive, 

I could not help making, after I had read 
the article in the Saturday Review y a serious 
return, as the French say, upon myself ; and 
I resolved never to call my countrymen 
Philistines again till I had thought more 
about it, and could be quite sure I was not 
committing an indecency. 

I was very much fortified in this good reso- 
lution by something else which happened 
about the same time. Every one knows 
that the heart of the English nation is its 
middle class ; there had been a good deal 
of talk, a year ago, about the education of 
this class, and I, among others, had imagin- 
ed it was not good, and that the middle ; 
class suffered by its not being better. But 
Mr. Bazley, the Member for Manchester, | 
who is a kind of representative of this class, j 
made a speech last year at Manchester, the 
middle-class metropolis, which shook me a 
good deal. 44 During the last few months,” 
said Mr. Bazley, 44 there had been a cry 
that middle-class education ought to receive 
more attention. He confessed nimself very 


much surprised by the clamour that was 
raised. He did not think that class need 
excite the sympathy either of the legisla- 
ture or the public.” Mach to the same ef- 
fect spoke Mr. Miall, another middle-class 
leader, in the Nonconformist : “Middle- 
class education seems to be the favourite 
topic of the hour, and we must confess to a 
feeling of shame at the nonsense which is 
, being uttered on the subject It might be 
I thought from what is said, that this section 
of the community, which has done every- 
thing else so well, — which has astonished 
the world by its eoergy, enterprise, and self- 
reliance, which is continually striking oerfc 
new paths of industry and subduing the 
forces of nature, — cannot, from some mys- 
terious reason, get their children properly 
educated.” Still more strong were the 
words of the Daily News (I love to range 
all the evidence in black and white before 
me, though it tends to my own discomfiture) 
about the blunder some of us were making : 
44 All the world knows that the great middle 
class of this country supplies the mind, the 
will, and the power for all the great and 
good things that have to be done, and it is 
not likely that that class should surrender 
its powers and privileges in the one case 
of the training of its own children. How 
the idea of such a scheme can have occurred 
to anybody, how it can have been imagined 
that parents and schoolmasters in the most 
independent, and active, and enlightened 
class of English society, how it can have 
been supposed that the class which has done 
all the great things that have been done in 
all departments, will beg the Government 
to send inspectors through its schools, when 
it can itself command whatever advantages 
exist, might seem unintellgibie but for two 
or three considerations.” These considera- 
tions do not much matter just now ; but it 
is clear how perfectly Mr. Bazley’s stand 
was a stand such as it becomes a representa- 
tive man like Mr. Bazley to make, and how 
well the Daily Telegraph might say of the 
speech : 44 It was at once grand, genial, na- 
tional, and distinct ; ” and the Morning Star 
of the speaker : 44 He talked to his con- 
stituents as Manchester people like to be 
talked to, in the language ot clear, manly 
intelligence, which penetrates through soph- 
isms, ighores commonplaces, and gives to 
conventional illusions their true value. His 
speech was thoroughly instinct with that 
earnest good sense which characterizes 
Manchester, and which, indeed, may be 
fairly set down as the 'general characteris- 
I tic of England and Englishmen every - 
I where.” 
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Of come if Philistinism is characterise he which is filthy, let him he filthy still, and he 
tic of the British nation just now, it must that is righteous , let him he righteous still , and 
in a special way be characteristic of the he that is holy , let him be holy still . 
representative part of the British nation, This T say as a sincere penitent ; but I do 
the part by which the British nation is what not see that there is any harm in my still try- 
it is, and does all its best things, the middle ing to know and understand things, if I keep 
class. And the newspapers, who have so humbly to that, and do not meddle with' 
many more means than I of knowing the greater matters, which are out of my reach, 
truth, and who have that trenchant authori- So having once got into my bead this no 
tative style for communicating it which tion of British Philistinism and of the want 
makes so great an impression, say that the of clear and large intelligence in our mid- 
British middle class is characterized, not by die class, I do not consider myself bound at 
Philistinism, but by enlightenment ; by a once to put away and crush such a notion, 
passion for penetrating through sophisms, as people are told to do with their religious 
ignoring commonplaces, and giving to con- doubts ; nor, when the Saturday Review 
ventional illusions their true value. Evi- tells me that no nation in the world is so 
dently it is nonsense, as the Daily News logical as the English nation, and the Morn- 
says, to think that this great middle class ing Star, that our grand national character- 
which supplies the mind, the will, and the istic is a clear intelligence which penetrates 
power for all the great and good things that through sophisms, ignores commonplaces, 
have to be done, should want its schools, and gives to conventional illusions their 
the nurseries of its admirable intelligence, true value, do I feel myself compelled to 
meddled with. It may easily be imagined receive these propositions with' absolute 
that all this, coming on the top of the Sat - submission as articles of faith, transcending 
urday Revietds rebuke of me for indecency, reason ; indeed, this would be transcenden- 
was enough to set me meditating ; and af- talism, which the Saturday Review con- 
ter a long and painful self-examination, I demns. Canvass them, then, as mere mat- 
saw that I had been making a great mistake, ters of speculation, I may ; and having 
I had been breaking one of my own cardi- lately had occasion to travel on the Conti- 
n al rules : the rule to keep aloof from prac- nent for many months, during which I was 
tice, and to confine myselr to the slow and thrown in company with a great variety of 
obscure work of trying to understand things, people, I remembered what Burns says of 
to see them as they are. So I was suffering the profitableness of trying to see ourselves 
deservedly in being taunted with hawking as others see us, and I kept on the watch 
about my nostrums of State schools for a for anything to confirm or contradict my 
class much too wise to want them, and of old notion, m which, without absolutely giv- 
an Academy for people who have an inim- ing it up, I had begun certainly to be much 
itable style already. To be sure I had said shaken and staggered, 
that schools ought to be things of local, not I must say that the foreign opinion about 
State, institution and management, and that us is. not at all like that of the Saturday 
we ought not to have an Academy; but Review and the Morning Star, I know how 
that makes no difference. I had been med- madly the foreigners envy us, and that this 
dling with practice, proposing this and that, must warp their judgment; I know, too, 
saying how it might be if we had established that this test of foreign opinion can never 
this or that. I saw what danger I liad been be decisive ; I only take it for what it is 
running in thus intruding into a sphere worth, and as a contribution to our study of 
where I have no business, and I resolved to the matter in question. But I do really 
offend in this way no more. Henceforward think that the admirers of our great middle 
let Mr. Kinglake belabour the French as class, which has, as its friends and enemies 
he will, let him describe as many tight mer- both agree, risen into such preponderating 
ciless lips as he likes; henceforward let importance of late years, and now returns 
Educational Homes stretch themselves out the House of Commons, dictates the policy 
in The Times to the crack of doom, let of Ministers, makes the newspapers speak 
Lord Fortescue bewitch the middle class with its voice, and in short governs the 
with ever new blandishments, let any num<- country, — I do think, I say, the admirers 
ber of Mansion House meetings propound of this great class would be astounded if 
any number of patchwork schemes to avoid they could hear how cavalierly a foreigner 
facing the real difficulty ; I am dumb. I treats this country of their making and 
let reforming and instituting alone ; I med- managing. 44 It is not so much that we dis~ 
die with my neighbour's practice no more, like England,” a Prussian official, with the 
He that is unjust , let him be unjust still , and the graceful tact of his nation, said to me 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1490. 
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the other day, 44 as that we think little of 
her.” The Cologne Gazette , perhaps the 
chief newspaper of Germany, published in 
the summer a series of letters, much es- 
teemed, I believe, by military men, on the 
armies of the leading Continental powers. 
The writer was a German officer, but not 
a Prussian. Speaking of the false military 
system followed by the Emperor Nicholas, 
whose great aim was to turn his soldiers 
into perfectly drilled machines, and con- 
trasting this with the free play left to the 
individual soldier in the French system : 
44 In consequence of their purely mechanical 
training,” says this writer, 44 the Russians, 
in spite of their splendid courage, were in 
the Crimean war constantly beaten by the 
French, nay, decidedly beaten even by 
the English and the Turks"* Hardly a 
German newspaper can discuss territorial 
changes in Europe but it will add, after its 
remarks on the probable policy of France 
in this or that event : 44 England will prob- 
ably make a fuss, but what England thinks 
iff of no importance.” I believe the Ger- 
man newspapers must keep a phrase of that 
kind stereotyped, they use it so often. 
France is our very good friend just now, 
but at bottom our 44 clear intelligence pene- 
trating through sophisms,” and so on, is not 
held in much more esteem there than in 
‘Germany. One of the gravest and most 
moderate of French newspapers — a news- 
paper, too, our very good friend, like France 
herself, into the bargain — broke out lately, 
when some 5calousy of the proposed Chol- 
era Commission in the East was shown on 
this side the water, in terms which, though 
less rough than the “ great fool ” of the Sat- 
urday Review, were still far from flattering. 
u Let us speak to these English the only 
language they can comprehend. England 
lives for her trade ; Cholera interrupts 
trade ; therefore it is for England's interest 
to join in precautions against Cholera.” 

Compliments of this sort are displeasing 
to remember, displeasing to repeat; 4>ut 
their abundance strikes tne attention ; and 
then the happy unconsciousness of those at 
whom they are aimed, their state of imper- 
turbable self-satisfaction, strikes the atten- 
tion too, and makes an inquisitive mind 
quite eager to see its way clearly in this ap- 
parent game of cross purposes. For never, 
surely, was there such a game of cross pur- 
poses played. It came to its height when 
Lord Palmerston died the other day. Lord 
Palmerston was England ; 44 the best type 
of our age and country,” The Times well 

* Ja, gelbat von den Engl&adern und Turkern ent- 
•chieden geschlagen. 


I called him ; he was 44 a great representative 
I man, emphatically the English Minister ; ” 
the interpreter of the wishes of that great 
middle class of this country which supplies 
the mind, the will, and the power requisite 
for all the great and good things that have 
to be done, and therefore “ acknowledged 
by a whole people as their best impersona- 
tion.” Monsieur Thiers says of Pitt, that 
though he used and abused the strength of 
England, she was the second country m the 
world at the rime of his death, and the first 
eight yean afterwards. That was after 
Waterloo and the triumphs .of Wellington. 
And that era of primacy and triumphs Lord 
Palmerston, say the English newspapers, 
has carried on to this hour. 44 What Wel- 
lington was as a soldier, that was Palmerston 
as a statesman.” When I read these words 
in some foreign city or other, I could not 
help rubbing my eyes and asking myself if 
I was dreaming. Why, taking Lord Palm- 
erston's career from 1830 (when he first be- 
came Foreign Secretary) to his death, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt, for any one 
with eyes and ears in his head, that he found 
England the first Power in the world's esti- 
mation, and that he leaves her the third, 
after France and the United States. I am 
no politician ; I mean no disparagement at 
all to Lord Palmerston, to whose talents 
and qualities I hope I can do justice ; and 
indeed it is not Lord Palmerston's policy, 
or any Minister's policy, that is in question 
here, it is the policy of all, it is the poli- 
cy of England ; for in a government such 
as ours is at present, it is only, as we are so 
often reminded, by interpreting public opin- 
ion, by being 44 the best type of his age 
and country, that a Minister governs ; and 
Lord Palmerston's greatness lay precisely in 
our all 44 acknowledging him as our best im- 
personation.” Wen, then, to this our logic, 
our practical efforts in the way of criticism, 
our clear manly intelligence penetrat- 
ing through sophisms and ignoring common- 

f daces, and above all, our redoubtable pha- 
anx possessing these advantages in the 
highest degree, our greatmiddle class, which 
makes Parliament, and which supplies the 
mind, the will, and the power requisite for 
all the great and good things that have to 
be done, have brought us; to the third 
place in the world's estimation, instead of 
the first. He who disbelieves it, let him go 
round to every embassy in Europe and, ask if 
it is not true. 

The foreigners, indeed, are in no doubt a a 
to the real authors of the policy of modern 
England ; they know that ours is no longer 
a policy of Pitts and aristocracies, disposing 
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of every movement of the hoodwinked 
nation to whom they dictate it ; they know 
that oar policy is now dictated by the 
strong middle part of England, — England 
happy, as Mr. Lowe, quoting Aristotle, 
says, in having her middle part strong and 
her extremes weak ; and that, though we 
are administered by one of our weak ex- 
tremes, the aristocracy, these managers 
administer us, as a weak extreme naturally 
must, with a nervous attention to the wishes 
of the strong middle part, whose agents 
they are. It was not the aristocracy which 
made the Crimean war ; it was the strong 
middle part — the constituencies. It was 
the strong middle part which showered 
abuse and threats on Germany for mis- 
handling Denmark; and when Germany 
gruffly answered, Come and slop us, slapped 
its pockets, and vowed that it had never 
had the slightest notion of pushing matters 
so far as this. It was the strong middle 
part which, by the voice of its favourite 
newspapers, kept threatening Germany, 
after she had snapped her fingers at us, with 
a future chastisement from France, just as 
a smarting school-boy threatens his bully 
with a drubbing to come from some big boy 
in the background. It was the strong 
middle part, speaking through the same 
newspapers, which was full of coldness, 
slights; and sermons for the American 
Federals during their late struggle ; and as 
soon as they had succeeded, discovered that 
it had always wished them well, and that 
nothing was so much to be desired as that the 
United States, and we, should be the fastest 
friends possible. Some people will say that 
the aristocracy was an equal offender in 
this respect : very likely ; but the behaviour 
of the strong middle part makes more im- 
pression than the behaviour of a weak ex- 
treme ; and the more so, because from the 
middle class, their fellows in numberless 
ways, the Americans expected sympathy, 
while from the aristocracy they expected 
none. And, in general, the faults with 
which foreigners reproach us in the matters 
named, — rash engagement, intemperate 
threatening, undignified retreat, ill-timed 
cordiality, — are not the faults of an aristo- 
cracy, by nature in such concerns prudent, 
reticent, dignified, sensitive on the point of 
honour ; they are rather the faults of a rich 
middle class, — testy, absolute, ill-acquaint- 
ed with foreign matters, a little ignoble, 
very dull to perceive when it is making 
itself ridiculous. 

I know the answer one gets at home when 
one says that England is not very highly 
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considered just now on the Continent. 
There is first of all the envy to account for 
it, — that of course ; and then our clear 
intelligence is making a radical change in 
our way of dealing with the Continent ; the 
old, bad, aristocratical policy of incessantly 
intermeddling with the affairs of the Con- 
tinent, — this it is getting rid of; it is 
leaving the miserable foreigners to them- 
selves, to their wars, despotisms, bureau- 
cracy, and hatred of free, prosperous Eng- 
land. A few inconveniences may arise 
before the transition from our old policy to 
our new is fairly accomplished, and we quite 
leave off the habit of meddling where our 
own interests are not at stake. We may be 
exposed to a little mortification in the pas- 
sage, but our clear intelligence will discern 
any occasion where our interests are really 
at stake. Then we shall come forward and 
prove ourselves as strong as ever ; and the 
foreigners, in spite of their envy, know it. 
But what strikes me so much in all which 
these foreigners say is, that it is just this 
clear intelligence of ours that they appear 
at the present moment to hold cheap. Eng- 
lishmen are often heard complaining of the 
little gratitude foreign nations show them 
for their sympathy, their good-will. The 
reason is, that the foreigners think that an 
Englishman’s good-will to a foreign cause, 
or dislike to it, is never grounded m a per- 
ception of its real merits and bearings, but 
in some chance circumstance. They say 
the Englishman never, in these cases, really 
comprehends the situation, and so they can 
never feel him to be in living sympathy 
with them. I have got into much trouble 
for calling my countrymen Philistines, and 
all through these remarks I am determined 
never to use that word ; but I wonder if 
there can be anything offensive ii> calling 
one’s countryman a young man from the 
country. I hope not ; and if not, I should 
say, for the benefit of those who have seen 
Mr. John Parry’s amusing entertainment, 
that England and Englishmen, holding forth 
on some great crisis in a foreign country, — 
Pdiand, say, or Italy, — are apt to have on 
foreigners very much the effect of the young 
man from the country who talks to the 
nursemaid after she has upset the perambu- 
lator. There is a terrible crisis, and the 
discourse of the young man from the country, 
excellent in itself, is felt not to touch the 
crisis vitally. Nevertheless, on he goes; 
the perambulator lies a wreck, the child 
screams, the nursemaid wrings her hands, 
the old gentleman storms, the policeman 
gesticulates, the crowd thickens ; still, that 
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astonishing young man talks on, serenely the empire of the world,* — what she had 
unconscious that he is not at the centre of in her head, along with many better and 
the situation. sounder notions destined to happier fortune. 

Happening to be much thrown with cer- was supremacy. She had always a vision 
tain foreigners, who criticised England in of a sort of federation of the States of 
this sort of way, I used often to think what Europe under the primacy of France* 
a short and ready way one of our hard-hit- Now to this the world, whose progress no 
ting English newspapers would take with doubt lies in the direction of more concert 
these scorners, if they fell into its hands, and common purpose among nations, but 
But being myself a mere seeker for truth, these nations free, self-impelled, and living 
with nothing trenchant or authoritative each its own life, was not moving. Who- 
about me, I could do no more than look ever knocks to pieces a scheme of this yxrt 
shocked and begin to ask questions, does the world a service. In antiquity, 
“ What ! ** I said, 44 you hold the England Roman empire had a scheme of this sort, 
of to-day cheap, and declare that we do and much more. The barbarians knocked 
not comprehend the situation ; yet yon rate it to pieces — honour to the barbarians. Im 
the England of 1815 so high, and call our the middle ages Frederick the Second had 
fathers and grandfathers the foremost peo- a scheme of this sort. The Papacy knocked 
pie in Europe. Did they comprehend the it to pieces — honour to the Papacy. In 
situation better than we ? ** “ Yes,” re- our own century, France had a scheme of 

plied my foreign friends, M the situation this sort Your fathers knocked it to pieces 
as they had it, a great deal better. Their — honour to your fathers They were just 
time was a time for energy, and they sue- the people to do it They had a vigorous 
ceeded in it perfectly. Our time is a time lower class, a vigorous middle clam, and a 
for intelligence, and you are not succeeding vigorous aristocracy. The lower class 
in it at all.” worked and fought, the middle class found 

. Though I could not hear without a shud- the money, and the aristocracy wielded the 
der this insult to the earnest good sense whole. This aristocracy was high-spirited, 
which, as the Morning Star says, may be reticent firm, despising frothy declamation, 
fairly set down as the general characteris- It had all the qualities useful for its task 
tic of England and Englishmen everywhere, and time ; Lord Grenville’s words, as early 
yet I pricked up my ears when my compan- as 1798 : 4 England will never consent^that 
ions talked of energy, and England’s sue- France shall arrogate the power of a nn n l- 
ce8s in a time for energy, because I have ling at her pleasure, and under the pretence 
alwayB had a notion myself that energy — of a pretended natural right the political 
energy with honesty — is England’s great system of Europe these few words, with 
force ; a greater force to her, even, than her their lofty strength, contain, as one may 
talent for penetrating through sophisms say, the prophecy of future success: you 
and ignoring commonplaces ; so I begged hear the very voice of an aristocracy stand- 
my acquaintances to explain a little more ing on sure ground, and with the stars in its 
fully to me what they meant “ Nothing favour. Well, you succeeded, and in 1815, 
can be clearer,” they answered. “ Your after Waterloo, you were the first power in 
Times was telling you the other day, with Europe. ‘ These people have a secret,* 
the enlightenment it so often shows at we all said; 4 they have discerned the way 
present, that instead of being proud of the world was going, and therefore they 
Waterloo and the great war which was have prevailed ; while, on the other hand, 
closed by it, it really seemed as if you ought the 44 stars in their courses fought against 
rather to feel embarrassed at the recollec- Sisera.”* We held you in the greatest 
tion of them, since the policy for which respect; we tried to copy your constitu- 
they were fought is grown obsolete ; the tional government ; we read your writers, 
world has taken a turn which was not Lord * After the peace,’ says George Sand, 4 the 
Castlereagh’s, and to look back on the great literature of Great Britain crossed the 
Tory war is to look back upon an endless straits, and came to reign amongst us.’ Ii 
account of blood and treasure wasted, reigned in Byron and Scott, voices of the 
Now, that is not so at alL What France great autocratical spirit which had just 
had iu her head, from the Convention, won the victory : Scott expressing its ro- 
4 faithful to the principles of the sovereignty bust, genial conservatifm, holding by a 
of the people, which will not permit them thousand roots to the past ; Byron its de- 
to acknowledge anywhere the institutions fiant force and indomitable pride, 
militating against it,’ to Napoleon, with his 44 We believed in you for a good while ; 
4 immense projects for assuring to France but gradually it began to dawn upon us that 
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the era for which Jfou had had the secret 
was over, and that a new era, for which 
you had not the secret, was beginning. 
The work of the old era was to prevent the 
fbrmation of a second Roman empire, and 
to maintain a store of free, rich, various 
national lives for the future to work with 
and bring to harmony. This was a work 
of force, of energy : it was a work for an 
aristocratical power, since, as you yourself 
are always saying, arist'craeies, poor in 
ideas, are rich in energy. You were a great 
aristocratical power, and did it. But then 
came an era with another work, a work of 
which it is the great glory of the French 
Revolution (pardon us for saying so, we 
know it makes some of your countrymen 
angry to hear it,) passionately to have em- 
braced the idea : the work of making hu- 
man life, hampered by a past which it has 
outgrown, natural and rational. This is a 
work of intelligence, and in intelligence an 
aristocratic power, as you know, does not 
so much shine. Accordingly, since the 
world has been steadily moving this way, 
you seem to have lost your secret, and we 
are gradually ceasing to believe in you. 
You will say, perhaps, that England is no 
longer an aristocratical power, but a middle- 
class power, wielded by an industrial mid- 
dle class, as the England of your fathers 
was wielded by a territorial aristocracy. 
This may be so; and indeed, as the style, 
carriage, and policy of England have of 
late years been by no means those of an 
aristocratical power, it probably is so. But 
whatever class dictates it, your course, allow 
ns to say, has not of late years been intel- 
ligent; has not, at any rate, been success- 
flu. And depend upon it, a nation who has 
the secret or her era, who discerns which 
way the world is going, is successful, keeps 
rising. Can you yourselves, with all your 
powers of self-satisfaction, suppose that the 
Crimean war raised you, or that your In- 
dian mutiny raised you, or that your atti- 
tude m the Italian war raised you, as your 
performances at the beginning of the cen- 
tury raised you ? Surely you cannot. You 
held your own, if you will ; you showed 
tenacity ; yon saved yourselves fromdisaster ; 
but you did not raise yourselves, did not 
advance one jot. Can you, on the other 
hand, suppose that your attitude in the 
Danish business, in the American business, 
has not lowered you ? You are losing the 
instinct which tells people how the world is 
going ; you are beginning to make mistakes ; 
you are falling out of the front rank. The 
era of aristocracies is over ; nations must 
now stand or fall by the intelligence of 
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their middle class and their people. The 
people with you is still an embryo ; no one 
can yet quite say what it will come to. 
You lean, therefore, with your whole weight 
upon the intelligence of your middle class. 
And intelligence, in the true sense of the 
word, your middle class has absolutely 
none.” 

I was aghast I thought of this great class, 
every morning and evening extolled for its 
clear, manly intelligence by a hundred vig- 
orous and influential writers ; and though the 
fine enthusiasm of these writers had always 
seemed to me to be carrying them a little too 
far, and I had even been guilty of the inde- 
cency of now and then calling my country- 
men Philistines, these foreign critics struck 
me as passing all bounds, and quite out- 
Heroding Herod. Fortunately I had just re- 
ceived from England a copy of Mr. Lowe's 
powerful and much-admired speech against 
Reform. I took it out of my pocket. 
44 Now,” said I to my envious, carping for- 
eigners, “just listen to me. You say that 
the early years of this century were a time 
for energy, and we did well in them ; you 
say that the last thirty or forty years have 
been a time for intelligence, and we have 
done ill in them. Mr. Xowe shall answer 
you. Here is his reading of our last thirty 
or forty years' history, as made by our mid- 
dle-class Parliament, as he calls it ; by a 
Parliament, therefore, filled by the mind 
and will of this great class whose rule you 
disparage. Mr. Lowe says : ‘ The seven 
Houses of Commons that have sate since the 
Reform Bill have performed exploits un- 
rivalled, not merely in the six centuries dur- 
ing which Parliament has existed, but in 
the whole history of representative assem- 
blies.' He says : 4 Look at the noble work, 
the heroic work which the House of Com- 
mons has performed within these thirty-five 
years. It has gone through and revised 
every institution of the country; it has 
scanned our trade, our colonies, our laws, 
and onr municipal institutions ; everything 
that was complained of, everything that 
had grown distasteful, has been touched 
with success and moderation by the amend- 
ing hand. And to such a point have these 
amendments been carried, that when gen- 
tlemen come to argue this question, and do 
all in their power to get up a practical 
grievance, they fail in suggesting even one.' 
There is what Mr. Lowe says. You see 
we have nothing left to desire, absolutely 
nothing. As Mr. Lowe himself says : 4 With 
all this oontinued peace, contentment, hap- 
piness, and prosperity, — England in its 
present state of development and civiliza- 
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tion, — the mighty fabric of English pros- 

S erity, — what can we want more ? ’ Evi- 
ently nothing : therefore to propose 4 for 
England to make a step in the direction of 
democracy is the strangest and wildest 
proposition ever broached by man/ People 
talk of America. 4 In America the work- 
ing classes are the masters ; does anybody 
doubt that ? * And compare, Mr. Lowe 
means, England, as the middle class is 
making her, with America, as the work- 
ing classes are making her. How en- 
tirely must the comparison turn to the 
advantage of the English middle class 1 
Then, finally, as to the figure we cut in the 
eyes of the world, our grandeur and our fu- 
ture, hero is a crowning sentence, worthy 
of Lord Macaulay himself, whose style Mr. 
Lowe enthusiastically admires : 4 The des- 
tiny of England is in the great heart of 
England!'* 

Mr. Bright bad not then made his famous 
speech about the misdeeds of the Tories, 
but, if be had, I should certainly have add- 
ed that our middle class, by these un- 
rivalled exploits of theirs, had not only 
raised their country to an unprecedented 
height of greatness, but had also saved our 
foolish and obstructive aristocracy from be- 
ing emptied into the Thames. 

As it was, however, what I had urged, or 
rather what I had borrowed from Mr. 
Lowe, seemed to me exceedingly forcible, 
and I looked anxiously for its effect on my 
hearers. They did not appear so much dis- 
concerted as I had hoped. 44 Undoubted- 
ly , w they said, 44 the coming of your middle 
class to power was a natural, salutary event, 
to be blessed, not anathematized. Aristoc- 
racies cannot deal with a time for intelli- 
gence; their sense is for facts, not ideas. 
The world of ideas is the possible, the fu- 
ture ; the world of aristocracies is the es- 
tablished, the past, which has made their 
fortune and which they hope to prolong. 
No doubt your middle class found a great 
deal of commercial and social business wait- 
ing to be done, which your aristocratic gov- 
ernments had left undone, and had no tal- 
ents for doing. Their talents were for 
other times and tasks ; for curbing the pow- 
er of the Crown when other classes were too 
inconsiderable to do it ; for managing (if 
one compares them with other aristocracies) 
their affairs and their dependants with 
vigour, prudence, and moderation, during 
the feudal and patriarchal stage of society ; 
for wielding the force of their country 
against foreign powers with energy, firm- 
ness, and dignity. But then came the mod- 
ern spirit, the modern time : the notion, 'as 


we say, of making human Kfe more natural 
and rational ; or, as yotff philosophers say, 
of getting the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number. Have you succeeded, are 
you succeeding, in this hour of the many, a a 
your aristocracy slice eeded in the hour of 
the few ? You say you are ; you point to 
4 the noble work, the heroic work which the 
House of Commons has performed within 
these last thirty-five years ; everything that 
was complained of, everything that M 
grown distasteful, has been touched with 
success and moderation by the amending 
hand.* Allow us to set clap-trap on one 
side; we are not at one of your public 
meetings. What is the modern problem? 
to make human life, the life of society, all 
through, more natural and rational ; to have 
the greatest possible number of one’s nation 
happy. Here is the standard by which we 
are to try ourselves and one another now, as 
national grandeur, in the old regal and 
aristocratical conception of it, was the 
standard formerly. Every nation must 
have wished to be England in 1815, tried 
by the old standard : must we all wish to be 
England in 1865, tried by the new stand- 
ard V Your aristocracy, you say, is as 
splendid, as fortunate, as enviable as ever: 
very likely ; but all the world cannot be 
aristocracy. What do you make of the 
mass of your society, of its vast middle 
and lower portion ? Are we to envy you 
your common people ; is our common people 
to wish to change places with yours ; are we 
to say that you, more than we, have the 
modern secret here ? Without insisting 
too much on the stories of misery and deg- 
radation which are perpetually reaching us, 
we will say that no one can mix with a 
great crowd in your country, no one can 
walk with his eyes and ears open through 
the poor quarters of your large towns, and 
not feel that your common people, as it 
meets one’s eyes, is at present more raw, to 
say the very least, less enviable-looking, 
further removed from civilized and h uma ne 
life, than the common people almost any- 
where. Well, then, you are not a success, 
according to the modern standard, with 
your common people. Are you a success 
with your middle class ? They have the 
power now ; what have they made of them- 
selves ? what sort of a life is theirs ? A life 
more natural, more rational, fuller of hap- 
piness, more enviable, therefore, than the 
life of the middle classes on the Continent ? 
Yes, you will say, because the English mid- 
dle class is the most industrious and the 
richest. • But it is just here that you go a 
great deal too fast, and so deceive your- 
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selves. What brings about, or rather tends doings of great people. Well then, we do 
to bring about, a natural, rational life, not at all want to be as your middle class ; 
satisfying the modern spirit? This : the we want to learn from it to do business and 
growth of a love of industry, trade, and to get rich, and this we are learning a great 
wealth ; the growth of a love of the things of deal faster than you think ; but we do not, 
the mind ; and the growth of a love of beau- like your middle class, fix our consummation 
tiful things. There are body, intelligence, here : we have a notion of a whole world be- 
and soul all taken care o£ Of these three sides not dreamed of in your middle class’s 
factors of modern life, your middle class has philosophy ; so they, too, like your common 
no notion of any but one, the first. Their people, seem to us no success. They may 
love of industry, trade, and wealth, is cer- fee the masters of the modern ( time with 
tainly prodigious; and their example has you, but they are not solving its prob- 
done us a great deal of good : we, too, are lem. They cannot see the way the world 
beginning to get this love, and we wanted is going, and the future does not belong to 
it But what notion have they of anything them. Talk of the present state of develop- 
else ? Do but look at them, look at their ment and civilization of England, meaning 
lives. Some of us know your middle class England as they represent it to us ! Why, 
very well; a great deal better than your the capital, pressing danger of England, is 
own upper class in general knows them, the barbarism of her miadle class ; the civ- 
Your middle class is educated, to begin ilization of her middle class is England’s 
with, in the worst schools of your country, capital, pressing want.” 
and our middle class is educated in the best “ Well, but,” said I, still catching at Mr. 
of ours. What becomes of them after that ? Lowe’s powerful help, “ the Parliament of 
The fineness and capacity of a man’s spirit this class has performed exploits unrivalled 
is shown by his enjoyments ; your middle not merely in the six centuries during 
class has an enjoyment in its business, we which Parliament has existed, but in the 
admit, and gets on well in business and whole history of representative assemblies, 
makes money ; but beyond that ? Drugged The exploits are there : all the reforms we 
with business, your middle class seems to have made in the last five-and-thirty years.” 
have its sense blunted for any stimulus be- “ Let us distinguish,” replied the envious 
sides, except religion ; it has a religion, nar- foreigners, 4< let us distinguish. We named 
row, unintelligent, repulsive. AU sincere three powers — did we not ? — which go to 
religion does something for the spirit, raises spread that rational humane life which is 
a man out of the bondage of his merely the aim of modern society: the love of 
bestial part, and saves him ; but the reh- wealth, the love of intelligence, the love of 
gfon erf* your middle class is the very lowest beauty. Youf middle class, we agreed, has 
form of intelligential life which one can im- the first ; its commercial legislation, accord- 
agine as saving. What other enjoyments ingly, has been very good, and in advance 
have they ? The newspapers, a sort of eat- of that of foreign countries. Not that free- 
ing and drinking which are not to our trade was really brought about by your 
taste, a literature of books almost entirely middle class : it was brought about, as im- 
religious or semi-religious, books utterly un- portant reforms always are, by two or three 
reaaable by an educated class anywhere, great men. However, let your middle 
but which your middle class consumes, they class, which had the sense to accept free 
say, by the hundred thousand ; and in their trade, have the credit of it. But this only 
evenings, for a great treat, a lecture on tee- brings us a certain way. The legislation 
totalism or nunneries. Can any life be im- of your middle class in all that goes to give 
agined more hideous, more dismal, more un- human life more intelligence and beauty, 
enviable ? Compare it with the life of our is no better than was to be expected from 
middle class as you have seen it on the its own want of both. It is nothing to say 
Rhine this summer, or at Lausanne, or Zu- that its legislation in these respects is an 
rich. The world of enjoyment, so liberaliz- improvement upon what you had before ; 
ing and civilizing, belongs to the middle that is not the question; you are holding 
classes there, as well as the world of busi- up its achievements as absolutely admira- 
ness ; the whole world is theirs, they possess bfe, as unrivalled, as a model to us. You 
life ; in England the highest class seems to may have done — for you — much for relig- 
have the monopoly of the world of enjoy- ious toleration, social improvement, public 
ment, the middle class enjoys itself, as your instruction, municipal reform, law reform ; 
Shakspeare would say, in hugger-mugger, but the French Revolution and its conse- 
and possesses life only by reading in the quences have done, upon the Continent, a 
newspapers, which it does devoutly, the great deal more. Such a spectacle as your 
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Irish Church Establishmentyou cannot find 
in France or Germany. lour Irish land- 
question yon hardly dare to face, — Stein 
settled as threatening a land-question in 
Prussia. Of the schools for your middle 
class we have already spoken ; while these 
schools are what they are, while the schools 
for your poor are maintained in the expen- 
sive, unjust, irrational way they are, Eng- 
land is full of endowments and foundations, 
capable by themselves, if properly applied, 
of putting your public education on a much I 
better footing. In France and Germany 
all similar funds are thus employed, having 
been brought under public responsible man- 
agement ; in England they are left to pri- 
vate irresponsible management, and are, in 
nine cases out of ten, wasted. You talk of 
municipal reform ; and cities and the man- 
ner of life in them have, for the modem 
business of promoting a more rational and 
humane life in the gr^at body of the com- 
munity, incalculable importance. Do you 
suppose we should tolerate in France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, your London cor- 
poration and London vestries, and London 
as they make it ? In your provincial towns 
you do better ; but even there, do the mu- 
nicipalities show a tenth part either of the 
intelligence or the care for the ends, as we 
have laid them down, of modem society, 
that our municipalities show ? Your mid- 
dle-class man thinks it the highest pitch of 
development and civilization when his let- 
ters are carried twelve times a day from 
Islington to Camberwell, and from Camber- 
well to Islington, and if railway-trains run 
to and fro between them every quarter of 
an hour. He thinks it is nothing that 
the trains only carry him from an illiberal, 
dismal life at Islington to an illiberal, dis- 
mal life at Camberwell; and the letters 
only tell him that such is the life there. A 
Swiss burgher takes Heaven knows how 
many hours to go from Berne to Geneva, 
and his trains are very few; this is an 
extreme on the other side; but compare 
the life the Swiss burgher finds or leaves at 
Berne or Geneva with the life of the middle 
class in your English towns. Or else you 
thiuk to cover everything by saying : 4 We 
are free !* we are free 1 Our newspapers 
can say what they like ! * Freedom, like 
Industry, is a very good horse to ride — but 
to ride somewhere. You seem to think 
that you have only got to get on the back of 
your hor3e Freedom, or your horse Indus- 
try, and to ride away as hard as you can, to 
be sure of coming to the right destination. 
If your newspapers can say what they like, 
you think you are sure of being well ad- 


vised. That comes of your inaptitude far 
ideas, and aptitude for clap-trap ; you can 
never see the two sides of a question ; nev- 
er perceive ^hat every human state of 
things, even a good one, has its inconve- 
niences. We can see the conveniences of 
your state weH enough ; and the inconven- 
iences of ours, of newspapers not free, and 
prefects over-busy ; and there are plenty of 
us who proclaim them. You eagerly re- 
peat after us all we say that redounds to 
your own honour and glory ; but you never 
follow our example yourselves. You are 
fell of acuteness to perceive the ill influence 
of our prefects on us ; but if any one says to 
you, in your turn, 4 The English system of a 
great landed aristocracy keeps your lower 
class a lower class for ever, and materialises 
and vulgarises your whole middle class/ you 
stare vacantly at the speaker, you cannot 
even take in his ideas; -you can only blurt 
forth, in reply, some clap-trap or other 
about a ‘system of such tried and tested 
efficiency as no other country was ever hap- 
py enough to possess since the world was a 
world.* ** 

I have observed in my travels, that most 
young gentlemen of our highest class gp 
through Europe, from Calais to Constanti- 
nople, with one sentence on their lips, and 
one idea in their minds, which suffices, ap- 
parently, to explain all that they see to 
them: Foreigners don't wash. No doubt, 
thought I to myself* my friends have fallen 
in with some distinguished young ^ritons 
of thiB sort, and had their feelings wounded 
by them; hence their rancour against our 
aristocracy. And as to our middle class, 
foreigners have no notion how much this 
class, with us, contains; how many shades 
and gradations in it there are, and how lit- 
tle what is said of one part of it will apply 
to another. Something of this sort I could 
not help urging aloud. 44 You do not 
know,* l said, 44 that there is broken off, as 
one may say, from the top of our middle 
class, a large fragment, which receive the 
best education the country can give, the 
same education as our aristocracy ; which is 
perfectly intelligent and whieh enjoys life 
perfectly. These men do the main part of 
our intellectual work, write all our best 
newspapers; and cleverer people, I assure 
you, are nowhere to be found.” 

44 Clever enough/' was the answer, 44 but 
they show not much intelligence, in the true 
sense of the word, — not much intelligence 
of the way the world is going. Whether 
it is that they must try to hit your current 
public opinion, which is not intelligent ; 
whether it is that, having been, as you say, 
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brought up with your aristocracy, they have 
been too mneh influenced by it, have taken, 
half insensibly, an aristocracy's material 
standard, and do not believe in ideas ; 
certain it is that their intelligence has no 
ardour, no plan, leads them nowhere ; it is 
ineffectual Your intellect is at this moment, 
to an almost unexampled degree, without 
influence on the intellect of Europe.” 

While this was being said, I noticed an 
Italian, who was one oi our party, fumbling 
with his pocket-book, from whence he 
presently produced a number of gray news- 


44 Now just listen to me for a moment,” 
be cried, 44 and 1 will show yon what makes 
ns say, on the Continent, that you English 
have no sense for logic, for ideas, and that 
your praise and blame, having no substantial 
foundation, are worth very little. You 
remember the famous French pamphlet 
before our war began in 1859 : Napoleon 
the Third and Italy. The pamphlet appealed, 
in the French way, to reason and first 
principles ; the upshot of it was this : * The 
treaties which bind governments would be 
invariable only if the world was immovable. 
A power which should intrench itself 
behind treaties in order to resist modifica- 
tions demanded by general feeling would 
have doubtless on her side an acquired right, 
but she would have against her moral 
right and universal conscience.’ You Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, took your stand on 
things as they were : 4 If treaties are made/ 
says your Times , 4 they must be respected. 
Tear one, and all are waste paper.* Very 
well ; this is a policy, at any rate, an Aristo- 
cratical policy ; much may be said for it. 
The Times was fhll of contempt for the 
French pamphlet, an essay, as it called it, 
* conveying the dreams of an agitator ex- 
pressed in the language of an academician/ 
It said : 4 No one accustomed to the pithy 
comments with which liberty notices pasting 
history, can read such a production without 
complacency that he does not live in the 
country which produces it. To see the 
heavy apparatus of an essay brought oat 
to solve a question on which men have cor- 
responded and talked and speculated in the 
funds, and acted in the most practical 
manner possible for a month past, is as 
strange as if we beheld some spectral re- 
view, and so on. Still very well ; there is 
the strong practical man despising theories 
and reveries. 4 The sentiment of race is 
just now threatening to be exceedingly 
troublesome. It is to a considerable extent 
in onr days a literary revival* That is all 
to the same effect. Then came a hitch in 


our affairs, and fortune seemed as if she was 
going to give, as she often does give, the 
anti-tbeonste a triumph. 4 The Italian plot/ 
cried The Times 9 4 has failed. The Emperor 
and his fhmiliars knew not the moral 
strength which is still left in the enlightened 
communities of Europe. To the unanimous 
and indignant reprobation of English 
opinion is due the failure of the imperial plots. 
While silence and fear reign everywhere 
abroad, the eyes and ears of the Con- 
tinent are turned continually to these 
Islands. English opinion has been erected 
into a kind of Areopagus/ Our business 
went forward again, and your English 
opinion grew very stern indeed. 4 Sardinia,’ 
said The Times , 4 is told very plainly that she 
has deserted the course by which alone she 
could hope either to be happy or great, and 
abandoned herself to the guidance of fatal 
delusions, which are luring her on to de- 
struotion. By cultivating the arts of peace 
she would hare been solving, in the only 
possible way, the difficult problem of Italian 
independence. She has been taught by 
France to look instead to the acquisition of 
fresh territory by war and conquest. She 
has now been told with perfect truth by the 
warning voice of the British Parliament 
that she has not a moment to lose in retra- 
cing her steps, if indeed her penitence be 
not too late. Well, to make a long story 
short, we did not retrace our steps; we 
went on, as you know ; we succeeded ; and 
now let us make a jump from the spring to 
the autumn. Here is your unanimous Eng- 
lish opinion, here is your Areopagus, here 
is your Times , in October : 4 It is very ir- 
regular (Sardinia’s course), it is contrary 
to all diplomatic forms. Francis the Second 
can show a thousand texts of international 
law against it. Yes; but there are ex- 
tremities beyond all law, and there are laws 
which existed before even society was 
formed. There are laws which are implanted 
in our nature, and which form part of the 
human mind/ and so on. Why, here you 
have entirely boxed the compass and come 
round from the aristocratical programme to 
the programme of the French pamphlet, 

4 the dreams of an agitator in the language 
of the rhetorician ! ’ And you approved 
not only our present but our past, and 
kindly took on your ban of reprobation 
issued in February. 4 How great a change 
has been effected by the wisely courageous 
policy of Sardinia ! The firmness and 
boldness which have raised Italy from de- 
gradation form the enduring character of a 
ten years* policy. King Victor Emmanuel 
and hit sagacious counsellor have achieved 
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success by remembering that fortune fhvours 
the bold.* There you may see why the 
mind of France influences the Continent so 
much and the mind of England so little. 
France has intelligence enough to perceive 
the ideas that are moving, or are likely to 
move, the world ; she believes in them, 
sticks to them, and shapes her coarse to 
suit them. You neither perceive them nor 
believe in them, but yoa play with them 
like counters, taking mem up and laying 
them down at random, and following really 
some turn of your imagination, some gust of 
liking or disliking. When I heard some 
of your countrymen complaining of Italy 
and her ingratitude for English sympathy, 
1 made, to explain it, the collection of those 
extracts and of a good many more. They 
are all at your service ; I have some here 
from the Saturday Review , which yon will 
find exactly follow suit with those from The 
Times* 1 “No, thank you,” I answered, 
44 The Times is enough. My relations with 
the Saturday Review are rather tight- 
stretched, as you say here, already ; make 
me a party to none of your quarrels with 
them. 

After this my original tormentor once 
more took up his parable. 44 You see now 
what I meant,” he said, “ by saying that you 
did better in the old time, in the dav of 
aristocracies. An aristocracy has no ideas, 
but it has a policy, — to resist change. In 
this policy it believes, it sticks to it; when 
it is beaten in it, it holds its tongue. 
This is respectable, at any rate. But your 
great midale class, as you call it, your pres- 
ent governing power, haying no policy, 
except that of doing a roaring trade, does 
not know what to be at in great affairs, — 
blows hot and cold by turns, — makes itself 
ridiculous in short. It was a good aristo- 
c rati cal policy to have helped Austria in the i 
Italian war ; it was a good aristocratical 
policy to have helped the South in the 
American war. The days of aristocratical 
policy are over for you ; with your new 
middle-class public opinion you cut, in Italy, | 
the figure our friena here has just shown 
you ; m America you scold right and left, 
you get up a monster memorial to depre- 
cate the further effusion of blood; you 
lament over the abridgment of civil liberty 
by people engaged in a struggle far lira 
and death, and meaning to win ; and when 
they turn a deaf ear to you and win, you 
say, 4 Oh, now let us be one great united 
Anglo-Saxon family and astonish the world.* 
This is just of a piece with your threaten- 
ing Germany with the Emperor of the 
French. Do you not see that all these 


blunders dispose the Americans, who are 
very shrewd, and who have been succeed- 
ing as steadily as you have been failing, to 
answer : 4 We have got the lead, no thanky 
to you, and we mean to astonish the world 
without you.* Unless you change, unless 
your middle class grows more intelligent, 
yoa will tell upon the world less and less, 
and end by being a second Holland. We 
do not hold you cheap for saying you will 
wash your hands of all concerns but your 
own, that you do not care a rush for 
influence in Europe; though this sentence 
of your Lord Bolingbroke is true: ‘The 
opinion of mankind, which is fame after 
death, is superior strength and power in 
life.* We hold you cheap because you 
show so few signs, except in the one depark* 
ment of industnr, of understanding your 
time and its tendencies, and of exhibiting a 
modern life which shall be a signal success. 
And the reaction is the stronger, because, 
after 18 lb, we believed in you as now-a- 
days we are coming to believe in America. 
You had won the last game, and we 
thought you had your hand full of trumps, 
and were going to win the next Now the 
game has begun to be played, and we have 
an inkling of what your cards are; we 
shrewdly suspect you have scarcely any 
trumps at all. 

I am no arguer, as is well known, 44 and 
every puny whipster gets my sword.** So, 
instead of making bad worse by a lame an- 
swer, I held my tongue, consoling myself 
with the thought that these foreigners get 
from us, at any rate, plenty of Rolands for 
any stray Oliver they may have the luck to 
give us. I have since meditated a good deal 
on what was then said, but I cannot pro- 
fess to be yet quite clear about it. How- 
ever, all due deductions made far envy, ex- 
aggeration, and injustice, enough stuck by 
me of these remarks on our logic, criticism, 
and love of intelligence, to determine me to 
go on trying (taxing care, of course, to 
steer clear of indecency) to keep my mind 
fixed on these, instead of singing hosannahs 
to our actual state of development and 
civilization. The old recipe, to think a 
little more and bustle a little less, seemed to 
me still the best recipe to follow. So I take 
comfort when I find the Guardian re- 
proaching me with having no influence ; for 
I know what influence means, — a party, 
practical proposals, action; and I say to 

X lf: 44 Even suppose I could get some 
vers, and assemble them, brimming 
with affectionate enthusiasm, in a commi tee- 
room at some inn ; what on earth should I 
say to them? what resolutions could I 
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propose ? I could only propose the old Soc- the modem spirit will be more and more 
ratic commonplace, Know thyself; and how felt among us, it will spread, it will pre- 
blank they would all look at that ! ” No ; vail. Nay,” this enthuswist often continues, 
to inquire, perhaps too curiously, what that getting excited as he goes on, “ The Times 
present state of English development and itself which so stirs some people’s indigna- 
civilization is, which according*!*) Mr. Lowe tion — what is The Times , but a gigantic 
ia so perfect that to give votes to the work- Sancho Panza, to borrow a phrase of your 
ing class is stark madness; and, on the friend Heine; — a gigantic Sancho Panza, 
other hand, to be less sanguine about the following by an attraction he cannot resist 
divine and saving effect of a vote on its pos- that poor, mad, scorned, suffering, sublime en- 
sessor than my friends in the commitee- thusiast, the modern spirit ; following it, in- 
room at the 44 Spotted Dog,” — that is my deed, with constant grumbling, expostula- 
inevitable portion. To bring things under tion, and opposition, with airs of protection, 
the light of one’s intelligence, to see how of compassionate superiority, with an inces- 
they look there, to accustom oneself simply sant by-play of nods, shrugs, and winks 
to regard the Marylebone Vestry, or the addressed to the spectators ; following it, in 
Educational Home, or the Irish Church short, with all the incurable recalcitrancy 
Establishment, or our railway management, of a lower nature, but still following it V ” 
or our Divorce Court, or our gin* palaces When my friend talks thus, I always shake 
open on Sunday and the Crystal Palace my head, and say that this sounds very like 
shut, as absurdities — that is, I am sure, the transcendentalism which has already 
invaluable exercise for us just at present, brought me into so many scrapes. 

Let all persist in it who can, and steadily I have another friend again (and I am 
set their desires on introducing, with time, grown so cowed by all the rebuke my origi- 
a little more soul and spirit into the too, nal speculations have drawn upon me that 
too solid flesh of English society, I find myself more and more filling the part 

I have a friend who is very sanguine, in of a mere listener), who calls himself An- 
spite of the dismal croakings of these for- glo-Saxon rather than English, and this is 
eigners, about the turn things are even now what he says : 44 We are a small country,” 
taking amongst us. 44 Mean and ignoble as he says, 44 and our middle class has, as you 
our middle class looks,” he says, 41 it has this say, not much gift for anything but making 
capital virtue, it has seriousness. With money. Our freedom and wealth have 
frivolity, cultured or uncultured, you can do given us a great start, our capital will give 
nothing ; but with seriousness there is al- us for a long time an advantage ; but as 
wayB hope. Then, too, the present bent of other countries grow better-governed and 
the world towards amusing itself, so perilous richer, we must necessarily sink to the posi- 
the highest class, is curative and good for tion to which our size and our want of any 
our middle class. A piano in a Quaker’s eminent gift for telling upon the world spir- 
dra wing-room is a step for him to more itually, doom us. But look at America ; it 
humane life ; nay, perhaps, even the penny is the same race ; whether we are first or 
gaff of the poor East-Londoner is a step for they, Anglo-Saxonism triumphs. You used 
him to more humane life ; it is — what ex- to say that they had all the Philistinism of 
ample shall we choose ? — it is Strathmore, the English middle class from which they 
let us say, — it is the one-pound-eleven-and- spring, and a great many faults of their own 
sixpenny gaff of the young gentlemen of the besides. But you noticed, too, that, blindly 
clubs and the young ladies of Belgravia, as they seemed following in general the star 
that is for them but a step in the primrose of their god Buncombe, they showed, at 
path to the everlasting Donfire. Besides, the same time, a feeling for ideas, a vivacity 
say what you like of the idealessness of ar- and play of mind, which our middle class 
istocracies, the vulgarity of our middle has not, and which comes to the Americans, 
class, the immaturity of our lower, and the probably, from their democratic life, with 
poor chance which a happy type of mod- its ardent hope, its forward stride, its gaze 
ern life has between them, consider this: fixed on the future. Well, since these great 
Of all that makes life liberal and humane, events have lately come to purge and form 
— of light, of ideas, of culture, — eveir man them, how is this intelligence of theirs de- 
in 6very class of society who has a dash of veloping itself ? Now they are manifesting 

f enius in him is the boon friend. By his a quick sense to see how the world is really 
ringing up, by his habits, by his interest, going, and a sure faith, indispensable to all 
he may be their enemy ; by the primitive, nations that are to be great, that greatness 
unalterable complexion of his nature, he is is only to be reached by going that way and 
their friend. Therefore, the movement of no other ? And then, if you talk of culture, 
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look at the culture their middle, and even 
their working class is getting, as compared 
with the culture ours are getting. The 
trash which circulates by the hundred thou- 
sand among our middle class has no readers 
in America ; our ruflbish is for home-con- 
sumption-; ail our best books, books which 
are read here only by the small educated 
class, are in America die books of the great 
leading public. So over there they will ad- 
vance spiritually as well as materially ; and 
if our race at last flowers to modern life there, 
and not here, does it so much matter ? w So 
says my friend, who is, as I premised, a dev- 
otee of Anglo- Saxonism ; I, who share his 
pious frenzy but imperfectly, do not feel 
quite satisfied with these plans of vicarious 
greatness, and have a longing for this old 
and great country of ours to be always 
great in herself, not only in her progeny. 
So I keep looking at her, and thinking of 
her, and as often as I consider how history 


is a series of waves, coming gradually to & 
head and then breaking, and that, as the 
successive waves come up, one nation* is 
seen at the top of this wave, and then an- 
other of the next, I ask myself, counting aU 
the waves which have come up with Eng- 
land on the top of them : When the great 
wave which is now mounting has come up, 
will she be at the top of it ? Ilia nihil, nee 
me queerentem vana moratur. 

Yes, we arraign her ; but she. 

The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears, and labour-dimm’d eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by. 

Staggering on to her goal ; 

Bearing, on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 

Wellnigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 

MaTTHSW Abxojud. 


A VALENTINE OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. 

(In on old Album , dated 1583.) 

When Slumber first uncloudes my brain, 
And thoughte is free, 

And Sense refreshed renews her reigne, — 

I thinke of Thee. 

When nexte in prayer to God above 
I bende my knee, 

Then when I pray for those I love, — 

I pray for Thee. 

And when the duties of the day 
Demandeof mee 

To rise and journey on life's way, — 

I work for Thee. 

Or if perchance I- sing some lay, * 
Whate’er it bee ; 

All that the idle verses say, — • 

They say of Thee. 


For if an eye whose liquid lighte 
Gleams like the sea, 

They sing, or tresses browne and brighte, — 
They sing of Thee. 

And if a wearie mood, or sad. 

Possesses mee, 

One thought can all times make mee glad, — 
The thoughte of Thee. 

And when once more upon my bed. 

Full wearily. 

In sweet repose I lay my head, — 

I dream of Thee. 


In short, one only wish I have, 

To live for Thiee ; 

Or gladly if one pang 'twould save, — 

I'd die for Thee. 

— London Society . 
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From the Spectator, 17 Feb. 

NAPOLEON AND ROME. 

The weary observers who^tired with the 
long supremacy of wrong, declare, like 
Macaulay, that the Papacy is eternal, have 
this week received new aliment. It is no 
longer possible to doubt that the Emperor 

• of the French, in spite of all hints and 
professions, and even promises, has decided 
that the temporal power shall continue to 
exist. When the Convention of September 
15 was first announced to the world, it was 
believed even in Italy that Rome was in 
September, 1866, to be finally left to itself. 
The French garrison was to be withdrawn 
and the Italian army to stand aloof, and the 
Papacy and the Romans to be left for the 
first time since 1848 face to face. No one 
doubted what the result would be. The 
Romans, in whom hatred of their priestly 
rulers is scarcely so much an impulse as an 
instinct, who regulate their lives, and their 
edugation, and their occupations with a 

^ secret reference to an animosity, would 
instantly appeal to force, and either expel 
the Pope, or force him to avoid expulsion 
by an appeal to Italian arms. The temporal 
power would end, and Italy regain, if not 
absolute possession of her capital, at least a 
practical sovereignty which in time would 
narden into aright. From the first, however, 
observers doubted whether this were 

* Napoleon’s real design, whether he would 
so utterly break with the priesthood, so 
completely relax his grasp upon the throat 
of the nation he has set free. He was un- 
derstood to remember keeAly the vote of 
December, 1852, when the peasantry 
marched in bands with the curds at their 
head to place him upon the throne. He 
was understood to dread, though he does not 
share, the intense dislike of French politi- 
cians to the possible growth of a strong and 
united Italy, able perhaps to enfranchise 
the Mediterranean, and affect the whole 
current ofi European policy in the East. It 
was known that the idea of federation which 
produced the treaty of Zurich lies very 
close to his heart, and Reds, who disbelieve 

* him, pronounced from the first that the 
Convention was a snare, that its object was 
to guarantee and not to menace the au- 
tonomy of the Papal peculium. As time 
went on this idea was strengthened by the 
construction of great works at Civita 
Vecchia, by the immense collections per- 
mitted in France for Peter’s Pence, ana by 
the favour shown to Papal projects for the 
levy of an international garrison for Rome. 
It was whispered even that the favour ex- 
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tended by Napoleon to La Marmora’s Gov- 
ernment had its root in the same design, 
that he upheld that combination in fear lest 
the supreme moment should find Ricasoli 
at the helm, and himself compelled to 
choose between the independence of Italy 
or an invasion of her territory. 

The publication of the Yellow Book of 
France and the Red Book of Spain has set 
all theories at rest. It appears from the 
despatches of the Spanish Ambassador in 
Paris that the Catholic Powers had at once 
foreseen the course of the Roman people, 
and addressed to the Emperor urgent de- 
mands for explanation. To all they received 
substantially the same reply. The French 
Government, annoyed to savageness with 
the Encyclical — which has embarrassed 
them to a degree almost unintelligible to 
Protestants — refused to inform its question- 
ers as to its course in the event of the Pope 
making concessions to his people, demanded 
an absolute liberty of action, but declared 
that it looked to a separate sovereignty in 
Rome as indispensable. It pointed signifi- 
cantly to the sacrifices made during sixteen 
years to protect the Papal chair as proof 
sufficient of the permanent policy of France. 
Indeed if M. Mon may be trusted, the 
Foreign Minister on one occasion went 
further, and declared that if the temporal 
power were upset by the Revolution, France 
would return to Rome ; but it is not neces- 
sary to rely on a perhaps misapprehended 
conversation. Late in 1865 the French 
Government grew alarmed at the result of 
the Italian elections, which seemed to fore- 
shadow a Chamber resolute to obtain Rome. 
The Emperor accordingly addressed a new 
despatch to Florence, and on the 2nd of 
January of this year M. Sartiges reports 
the result of his interview with the Italian 
Premier in the midat of the Cabinet erisis 
produced by S. Sella’s fall. The Premier 
indignantly repudiated any intention of 
departing from the Convention, but M. de 
Sartiges informed him nevertheless that the 
Parliamentary history of the previous few 
days — La Marmora had just been turned 
out — had excited in the calmest minds 
fears for the future of Italy, that 44 power 
seemed about to pass into less conservative 
hands,” and that it was 44 possible the ex- 
ecution of the Convention might be entrusted 
to men who had resisted that international 
act.” It was therefore necessary to repeat 
the inevitable obligations of the Conven- 
tion, the more so as the Italian press 
persisted in misrepresenting them. 44 1 
stated once more that, contrary to the daily 
statements of the Italian press, we had in- 
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tended in signing the Convention of 15th ! 
September to assure the co-existence in 
Italy of two separate sovereignties — that 


pression “ moral means ** had been “ abused,” 
and signified for the French Government 
only conciliation, and the effects of similar 
interests and of time, which would 
ultimately produce the reconciliation of a 
power eminently Catholic with the chief of j 
Catholicism. And finally, M. de Sartiges 
told the Premier, then in the very throes of 
a great Parliamentary conflict, that while 
he remained in power the Imperial Govern- 
ment had certainty, and that even if power 
passed to men whose ideas were neither 
those of the Premier nor of the Emperor, 
France still would not “permit” herself 
to doubt the strict execution of the treaty ! 

There, then, is the design of the Emperor 
at last fully revealed. He does not intend 
that Rome should become Italian. If the 
Pope will reconcile himself with Italy, well ; 
even if the reconciliation should involve an 
Italian garrison in Rome the Emperor will 
not oppose, will rather point to that consum- 
mation as a proof of his wisdom and fore- 
sight. But m no case is the temporal 
power to be overset, or merged in that 
of the Italian kingdom, in no case is 
Rome to cease to obey her priestly rulers, 
under penalty of a declaration that a solemn 
treaty with France has been violated by 
Italy, that is, in undiplomatic language, under 
penalty of war. France is to be relieved 
pf the expense of this great garrison, but 
Italy is to gain nothing save one more 
chance of reconciliation with Rome, is never 
to be relieved from the danger that an in- 
dependent Sovereign, seated in her midst, 
may not summon a Frenchman or Austrian 
back to help him rule. Italy is to be two, 
not one, ana the power which has liberated 
her assumes to dictate Cabinet combinations 
agreeable to herself. The idea of Villa- 
franca is to be realized in Rome, and the 
Papacy, guaranteed by its only imminent 
foes, is to commence a new career of separate 
sovereignty. No wonder that the Red 
party gains ground in Italy. No wonder 
that Florentine politicians whisper of foreign 
interference, and that Ministry and Parlia- 
ment alike seem paralyzed, and that the 
King fears to dissolve lest the electors 
should return him a Chamber still more 
democratic. The one object which lies close 
to the heart of all Italians, without which 
Italy must be, as M. Mon wrote to Spain, 
“ Somehow or other a federation/* for which 


successive Ministries have endured French 
interference and French dictation with an 
appearance of good-will, is lost There is 
no road to Rome except through force, and 
what marvel that the party in Italy which 
believes in force should increase till rumours 
spread that iu the last resort the King, 
aware that force is for the hour impossible, 
has resolved to meet Parliamentary op- 
position by means other than an appeal to 
the electors ? Those rumours are, we believe, 
unfounded, but the Government, which 
appears to wish to exist in order to carry 
out an internal policy, and does exist lest 
the conduct of foreign affairs should be en- 
trusted to other hands, is of necessity 
weak. 

It is a terrible crisis fen* Italy ; but in 
Rome, as in Mexico, Napoleon, will, we 
believe, be baffled. It is the weakness of 
intellects like his, it is pre-eminently his own 
weakness, never quite to comprehend the 
force of a national passion, the solidity of k 
feeling once engrained in the hearts of a 
separate people. Four of the great mis- 
takes of his life have been due to this break 
in the chain of his sympathies. He did not 
comprehend why, if a British Government 
was willing to pass a Conspiracy Bill, the 
British people should be so certain to reject 
it, for he had never realized to himself the 
“ sacredness,” as a Greek would have called 
it, of the English horror of foreign dicta- 
tion. He has been but once defeated in 
his own Legislature, and it was because he 
forgot that France would not reason even 
with him about the creation of majorats. 
He has wasted millions in Mexico because 
he did not perceive that the North would 
be spent, treasure and men, before it would 
resign its dream of the American future. 
And now he thinks that with time he can 
make Italians forget that Rome is theirs. 
As well might he strive to cancel the Italian 
past. Without that forgetfulness his policy, 
wise, and astute, and sure as his courtiers 
may declare it to be, is but a policy of the 
hour. A population cannot perish. The 
Italian population, persistent beyond all 
human precedent, though patient beyond 
all Red endurance, will not give up its end, 
and the defeat of the Napoleonic idea 
there, as in Mexico, is as certain as that 
the Italians will survive the Bonaparte. 
Either an Italian Pope will weary of de- 
pendence upon “ barbarians,” or the sup- 
port of Austria will make France perceive 
that the temporal power injures her, or 
Napoleon will need the Italian sword, or 
accident will compel him once more to court 
the revolution, and in any one of these 
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events the capital will be free. M. de 
Sartiges has scarcely finished speaking before 
General della Marmora, who bows to him, 
tells the Spanish Court, in language almost 
of menace, that Italy has not pledged, and 
will not pledge herself, to tolerate the per- 
manent sacrifice of Rome to the interests 
of the Catholic world, or the meddling of 
a power other than France in her internal 
affairs. Every word of his despatch, which 
is bitter to the last degree, and has been 
published in the official gazette of Florence, 
is intended to tell Italy and Napoleon that 
the Italian Premier only yields to force in ab- 
staining from Rome. As the Premier thinks 
so thinks the population of Italy. There are 
amo ng them those who think Rome would not 
be the better capital, but there is not from 
the ,Alps to Sicily one who believes that 
Rome can justly have an owner other than 
united Italy. The spring now so sharply 
pressed down must fly back some day ; and 
when it does, in spite of Popes and Em- 
perors, of the wiles of the Vatican, and the 
aeep-laid schemes of the Tuileries, Rome 
will be Italian once more. 


From the Evangelist. I 

NIAGARA IN WINTER. 

The 24th of January, 1866, was a white 
day in my calendar. I passed it amongst 
the white wonders of the ice of Niagara. 
For a score or more of years, as old inhab- 
itants assured me, there had been nothing 
like it. The marvels of the grandest of the 

f laciers amongst the Alps did not surpass it. 
n some aspects they did not equal it. 

The morning of Saturday, the 20th, was 
almost summer-like in mildness, and rainy. 
But before night the weather grew intense- 
ly cold, and the wind blew a gale. The 
morning of the Sabbath saw the waters of 
the cataract greatly swollen, and huge mass- 
es of ice dashing down the abyss. Whole 
fields of it, cracked and torn m the rapids 
above, plunged headlong into the awful 
cauldron, and were then ground and dashed 
into myriads of fragments. It must have 
been a magnificent sight. 

But what was more marvellous, the ice 
haH become jammed, or was jamming, from 
shore to shore ; so that on the Sabbath, from 
the very foot of the Falls almost to the Sus- 
pension Bridge — two miles — there was one 
compact mass of it. The narrow channel 
could not disgorge the masses which had 


come from the broader surfaces above, and 
the accumulations, held more firmly by con- 
gelation, choked up the outlet ; and when 
the wild waters swept and eddied under- 
neath, the foot of man could pass in safety 
from the United States to Canada ! 

But water and ice had not finished their 
work in building this marble bridge. It 
must be lifted ana torn and ridged. It must 
have profound fissures, into which one might 
look with awe, wild hummocks, and broad 
fields of terrific roughness — roughness which 
I can equal in memory only by the lava of 
Vesuvius, freely poured and cooled from the 
side of the rent crater, and this was effect- 
ed by continuous accessions of ice, which, 
coming over the cataract, plunged under 
the surface, and by the violence of the wa- 
ter, swept onward, lifted the mighty mass 
I bodily on its back. In this way the ice was 
perhaps from twenty to fifty feet in thick- 
ness ! 

It was thus that I saw it on the 24th. 
Going at once down, at the inclined plane, 
to the ferry — just below the cataract — I 
crossed over to the Canada side on foot, 
went to Table Rock, passed under the sheet, 
and came back as I went. Many others 
were performing the same feat. 

It was a glorious morning, clear and bril- 
liant, and a myriad icicles were pendent 
from every point where precipice projected. 
Just under Table Rock a vast column had 
formed, as if to say, “ What is left of this 
ancient stand-point shall never perish 1 ” 
Beside it was an ice-stalagmite, perhaps 
two feet and a half in diameter, and just 
high enough to serve as an altar, and crowned 
with rounded crystals which might well be 
taken for crowded garlands. How Nature, 
in her most fantastic forms, seems to speak 
of God 1 Under the Fall, where the rock 
is hollowed from the above like a scallop- 
shell, was perhaps the highest concentre 
tion of beauty. This was one incrustation 
of icicles, glittering like diamonds in the 
sun. Under foot huge banks of ice had 
formed, inclining inward, so that the foot- 
ing was more than safe ; the only effort 
needed — to a certain distance — was to 
keep from sliding away from the water 
plump against the rocky wall. 

Above, in the vicinity of Table Rock, the 
whole surface was one glare of ice to the 
very edge of the precipice ; and I shuddered 
at the thought of a careless step plunging one 
downward to an awful death. At this point 
the icy spray was pouring like rain, making 
thicker and thicker the marble sheet which 
hid the ground. 

In 'going over I had not sighted well my 
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coarse, and so found myself in a world of 
whiteness and roughness. Bat in retaining I 
marked a path where an eddy, apparently, 
had deposited a semi-circle or finely ground 
ice, almost from shore to shore ; and on this 
I made the passage homeward with twice 
the ease that I had gone abroad. Blest is 
the path ever that leads os home ! 

Just under the American Fall, and in 
front of it, I got a view, the memory of 
which a life-time could not efface. The 
spray, freezing as it fell, had built up on the 
icy foundation a succession of hills, from thir- 
ty to fifty feet in height above the surroonding 
surface. They were beautifully rounded like 
a sugar loaf, and almost as white. One of 
these I climbed, and from it looked down 
into the awful gloom and madness of the 
plunging water. At pay left, half hidden 
m the mist, was another, and apparently 
still another. It was at this point that the 
sense of awe culminated. 


Recfimbing the bank, past ice encrusting 
rock and tree and shrub, ice everywhere, I 
crossed to Goat Island. The passage to Ter- 
rapin Tower was barred and marked “ Dan- 

f crons.” But it was barred more effectively 
y the ice, which so covered the path by 
which you descend to it, that it was like let- 
ting yourself go from the ridge of the roof of 
a cathedral to start for it. But finding a 
place where a descent was possible, I let my- 
self down by trees and rocks, and was soon 
at the Tower. Here, amidst spray and 
thunder, I caught the final glory. The Sea 
of Ice was before me ; the mad, cold waters 
rolled and plunged in their awful descent ; 
terror and sublimity held high carnival ; 
while on either hand, arching one from the 
American and one from the Canada side — 
as if to whisper of hope and heaven amidst 
those symbols of perdition and the pit — 
floated a quivering rainbow. j. a. f. 


The late Richabd F. Boiro, of the well- 
known firm of William Bond & 8on, chronom- 
eter makers, Congress Street, whose death oc- 
curred in Cambridge on the 6th of February 
last, has left behind him a monument, which, 
although constructed of brass, may well be 
termed, in the words of the Latin poet, “ A2re 
perenniut .'' This work is a simple, yet wonder- 
fully perfect, clock escapement. His leisure 
moments had been devoted to its accomplish- 
ment fbr some months, but the finishing touch 
was given to it only three days before his death. 
A working model had been constructed under 
his direction, which was set np by his bed side ; 
at intervals he was enabled to give instruction 
to one of his workmen, — an intelligent man who 
entered fully into the interest of the work,— 
and by frequently-interrupted efforts, it grew 
steadily and surely to its completion ; and at 
length — for it seemed as thongh he could not 
die until this consummation was reached — he 
could whisper, almost with his dying breath, 
“it is perfect.” And when his eyes were 
closed in death, the attention of the sorrowing 
friends who stood or knelt around his bed, was 
tamed from the motionless form beside them to 
the regular pulsations of the almost living in- 
strument which he had called into action, re- 
cording the passing away of moments, which, 
for him, were no more to be numbered on earth. 

Equally gifted with his father and brother, the 


late lamented Directors of the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, it was to his inventive genius that 
they were indebted for the means of attaining 
to such accuracy in their observations through 
the telescope, as to have established, beyond a 
question, tne truth of their discoveries, in op- 
position to kome of thepredetermined dicta of 
the Old World. The Chronograph, or Spring 
Governor, to which was accorded the brohae 
medal of the World's Fair in 1851, was Rich- 
ard Bond's individual invention, though, with 
the retiring modesty which was part of his 
character, he was anxious only to attach to it 
the well-known name of William Bond and Son ; 
and he was happy in the conviction of the 
world-wide appreciation of the instrument it- 
self, — Europe, Africa, America, and Australia 
bearing testimony to its perfection. His dying 
legacy to the scientific world is as perfect as 
the Chronograph, and worthy of being attached 
to it as a companion, — a clock escapement 
which seems almost to have controlled the laws 
of matter, being wholly divested of friction, 
hitherto deemed inseparable from mechanical 
agency. 

This escapement is to be immediately at- 
tached to an astronomical clock which the firm 
are now manufacturing for the Observatory in 
Liverpool, England. 

— Transcript. j. H . a 
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Prom the Fortnightly Review. nerves of his body those tremors which, 
ON THE RELATIONS OF RADIANT HEAT when imparted to the nerves o' healthy 
TO CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION, COLOUR, ear8 > are translated into sound. There are 
AND TEXTURE. various ways of rendering those sonorous 

vibrations not only tangible but visible; 
A Lecture, delivered in the Royal and it was not until numberless experiments 
Institution of great Britain, on of this kind had been executed, that the 
Friday Evening, 19th January, 1866. scientific investigator abandoned himselt 

wholly, and without a shadow of uncertain- 
One of the most important functions of tv, to the conviction that what is sound in 
physical science, considered as a discipline us is, outside of us, a motion of the air. 
of the mind, is to enable us by means of the But once having established this fact — 
tangible processes of nature to apprehend once having proved beyond all doubt that 
the intangible. The tangible processes give the sensation of sound is produced by an 
direction to the line of thought; but this agitation of the nerve of the car, the thought 
once given, the length of the line is not soon suggested itself that light might be 
limited by the boundaries of the senses, due to an agitation of the nerve of the eve. 
Indeed, the domain of the senses in Nature This was a great step in advance of that 
is almost infinitely small in comparison with ancient notion which regarded light as some- 
the vast region accessible to thought which thing emitted by the eye, and not as any- 
lies beyond them. Fiom a few observations thing imparted to it. But if light be pro- 
of a comet, when it comes within the range duced by an agitation of the optic nerve or 
of his telescope, an astronomer can ealeu- retina, what is it that produces the agita- 
late its path in regions which no telescope tion ? Newton, you know, supposed minute 
can reach ; and in like manner, by means particles to be shot through the humours of 
of data furnished in the narrow world of the eye against the retina, which hangs like 
the senses, we make ourselves at home in a target at the back of the eye. T.ie iin- 
other and wider worlds, which can be trav- pact of these particles against the target, 
ersed by the intellect alone. Newton believed to be the cause of light. 

From the earliest ages the questions, But Newton’s notion has not held its ground. 
“What is light? ” and “ What is heat?” being entirely driven from the field by rhe * 
hare occurred to the minds of men; but more wonderful and far more philosophical 
these questions never would have been an- notion that light, like sound, is a product of 
swered had they not been preceded by the wave-motion. 

question, w What is sound ? ” Amid the The domain in which this motion of light 
grosser phenomena of acoustics the mind is carried on lies entirely beyond the re »ch 
was first disciplined, conceptions being of our senses. The waves of light require 
there obtained from direct observation, a medium for their formation and propaga- 
which were afterwards applied to phenome- tion, but we cannot see, or feel, or taste, or 
na of a character far too subtle to be ob- smell this medium. Still, though thus ap- 
served directly. Sound we know to be due parently cut off from all investigation, its 
to vibratory motion. A vibrating tuning- exsitence has been established. How has 
fork, for example, moulds the air around it this been done ? By showing that all the 
into, undulations or waves, which speed | phenomena of optics are accounted for with 
away on all sides with a certain measured j a fullness and clearness and eonclusiveness 
velocity, impinge upon the drum of the ear, j which leave no desire of the intellect iintul- 
shake the auditory nerve, and awake in the filled, by the assumption of this wonderful 
brain the sensation of sound. When suffi- intangible ether. When the law of gravi- 
ciently near a sounding body we can feel tation first suggested itself to the mind of 
the vibrations of the air. A deaf man, for Newton, what did he do? He set himself 
example, plunging his hand into a bell when to examine whether it accounted for all the 
it is sounded, feels through the common facts. He determined the courses of the 
third series, living AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1491. 
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planets ; be calculated the rapidity of the 
moon’s fall towards the earth; he consid- 
ered the precession of the eauinoxes, the 
ebb and flow of the tides, and found all ex- 
plained by the law of gravitation. He there- 
fore regarded this law as established, and 
the verciict of science subsequently confirm- 
ed his conclusion. On similar, and, if pos- 
sible on stronger grounds, we'found our belief 
in the existence of the universal ether. It 
explains facts far more various and compli- 
cated than those on which Newton based 
his law. If a single phenomenon could be 
pointed out which the ether is proved incom- 
petent to explain, we should nave to give it 
up ; but no such phenomenon has ever been 
pointed out It is, therefore, at least as 
certain that space is filled with a medium 
by means of which suns and stars diffuse 
their radiant power, as that it is traversed 
by that force which holds not only our plan- 
etary system, but the immeasurable heavens 
themselves, in its unconquerable grasp. 

There is no more wonderful instance than 
this of the production of a line of thought 
from the world of the senses into the region 
of pure imagination. I mean by imagina- 
tion here, not that play of fancy which can 
give to airy nothing a local habitation and 
a name, but that power which enables the 
mind to conceive realities which lie beyond 
the range of the senses — to present to it- 
self distinct physical images of processes 
which, though mighty in the aggregate be- 
yond all conception, are so minute individu- 
ally, as to elude all observation. It is the 
waves of air excited by this tuning-fork 
which renders its vibrations audible. It is 
the waves of ether sent forth from those 
lamps overhead which render them lumin- 
ous to us ; but so minute are these waves, 
that it would take from 30,000 to 60,000 of 
them placed end to end to cover a single 
inch. Tht ir number, however, compensates 
for their minuteness. Trillions of them 
have entered your eyes and hit the retina 
at the bar k of the eye in the time consumed 
in the utterance of the shortest sentence of 
this discour>e. This is the steadfast result 
of modern research; but we never could 
have reached it without previous discipline. 
We never could have measured the waves 
of light, nor even imagined them to exist, 
had we not previously exercised ourselves 
among the waves of sound. Sound and 1 
light are now mutually helpful, the concep- 
tions of -each being expanded, strength- 
ened, and defined by the conceptions oi the i 
other. 

The- ether which conveys the pulses of 
light and heat not only mis the celestial 


[ spaces, bathing the sides of suns and plan- 
ets, but it also encircles the atoms of which 
these suns and planets are composed. It is 
the motion of these atoms, and not of any 
sensible parts of either planets or stars, that 
the ether conveys ; it is this motion that 
constitutes the objective cause of what in 
our sensations are light and heat. An 
atom, then, sending its pulses through the 
infinite ether, resembles a tuning-fork send- 
ing its pulses through the air. Let us look 
for a moment at this thrilling ether, and 
briefly consider its relation to the bodies 
whose vibrations it conveys. Different 
bodies, when heated to the same tempera- 
ture, possess very different powers of agi- 
tating the ether : some are good radiators, 
others are bad radiators ; which means that 
some are so constituted as to communicate 
their motion freely to the ether, producing 
therein powful undulations; while others 
are unable thus to communicate their mo- 
tion, but glide through the ether without 
materially affecting its repose. Experi- 
ment has proved that elementary bodies, 
except under certain anomalous conditions, 
belong to the class of bad radiators. An 
atom vibrating in the ether resembles this 
naked tuning-fork vibrating in the air. The 
amount of motion commumcat ed to the air 
by these thin prongs is too small to evoke at 
any distance the sensation of sound. But 
if we permit the atoms to combine chemi- 
cally and form molecules, the result in 
many cases is an enormotis change in the 
power of radiation. The amount of ethe- 
real disturbance produced by a compound 
molecule may be many thousand times that 
produced by its constituent atoms when 
uncombined. The effect is roughly typified 
by this tuning-fork when connected with 
its resonant case. The fork and its case 
now swing as a compound system, and the 
vibrations which were before inaudible, are 
now the source of a musical sound so pow- 
erful that it might be plainly heard by 
thousands at once. The fork and its case 
combined may be regarded as a good radia- 
tor of sound. 

A single example will suffice to illustrate 
the vast influence of the coalescence of 
atoms to oscillating systems upon the radiar 
tion of heat Supposing a pound of dry 
oxygen, and also a pound of the transpar 
rent vapour of water, to be taken to the 
I top of a high mountain where the air is too 
I attenuated to offer any sensible resistance 
to the passage of radiant heat towards stel- 
lar space ; suppose the gas and the vapour 
to be there heated to the temperature of 
boiling water, and afterwards exposed be- 
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neath the cloudless heaven. By the heat- 
ing of the gas and vapour a more vigorous 
motion — a greater amount of vis viva , as 
we term it — is imparted to the ultimate 
particles of both. Will the oxygen impart 
its motion as freely to the ether as the aque- 
ous vapour ? No. The difference between 
them in this respect is enormous. When 
their temperatures are alike, the amount of 
heat radiated, or, in other words, of mole- 
cular motion lost by the vapour in a given 
time, is at least nine thousand times the 
amount lost in the same time by the oxy- 
gen. So great is this power on the part of 
the vapour, that I profoundly doubt the 
correctness of the simple formula assigned 
to it by chemists. The molecule of water 
represents a sound-board of vast dimensions, 
otherwise it never coulcl generate waves of 
the extraordinary magnitude that experi- 
ence has proved it competent to produce.* 

The pitch of a musical note depends upon 
the rapidity of its vibrations, or, in other 
words, on the length of its waves. Now, 
the pitch of a note answers to the colour of 
light. Taking a slice of white light from 
the beam of an electric lamp, I cause that 
light to pass through an arrangement of 
prisms. It is decomposed, and we have the 
effect obtained by Newton, who first un- 
rolled the solar beam into the splendours of 
the solar spectrum. At one end of this 
spectrum we have red light, at the other 
violet, and between those extremes lie the 
other prismatic colours. As we advance 
along the spectrum from the red to the vio- 
let, the pitch of the light — if I may use 
the expression — heightens, the sensation 
of* violet being produced by a more rapid 
succession of impulses than that which pro- 
duces the impression of red. The vibra- 
tions of the violet are not quite twice as 
fapid as those of the red ; in other wbrds, 
the range of the visible spectrum is not 
quite equal to an octave. 

There is no solution of continuity in this 
spectrum ; one colour changes into another 
by insensible gradations. It is as if an in- 
finite number of tuning-forks, of gradu- 
ally augmenting pitch, were vibrating at 
the same time. But turning to another 
spectrum — that, namely, obtained from 
tne incandescent vapour of silver — you ob- 
serve that it consists of two narrow and 

♦ Bulk for bulk, that wonderful substance ozone 
probably transcends ordinary oxygen in radiant 
power a hundred thousand times. This shows that 
the atoms of an element can be 60 grouped as to be- 
have towards the ether as a highly complex com- 
pound. May not the molecule of water, from 
whioh its vast radiant power is derived, be a mole- 
cule of molecules, the chemical formula stamping 
only a single member of the group ? 


intensely luminous green bands. Here it 
is as if two forks only, of slightly different 
pitch, were vibrating. The length of the 
waves which produce this first band is such 
that 47,460 of them, placed end to end, 
would fill an inch. The waves which pro- 
duce the second band are a little shorter; 
it would take of these 47,920 to fill an inch. 
In the case of the first band, the number 
of impulses imparted in one second to 
every eye which now sees it, is 577 millions 
of millions ; while the number of impulses 
imparted in the same time by the second 
band is 600 millions of millions. I now 
cast upon the screen before you the beauti- 
ful stream of green light from which these 
bands were derived. This luminous stream 
is the incandescent vapour of silver. You 
cannot by any possibility render that va- 
pour white hot. The rates of vibration of 
its atoms are as rigidly fixed as those of two 
tuning-forks; and to whatever height the 
temperature of the vapour may be raised, 
the rapidity of its vibrations, and conse- 
quently its colour, which wholly depends 
upon that rapidity, remain unchanged. 

The vapour of water, as well as the va- 
pour of silver, has its definite periods of 
vibration, and these are such as to disquali- 
fy the vapour from being raised to a white 
heat. The oxyhydrogen flame, for exam- 
ple, consists of hot aqueous vapour. It is 
scarcely visible in the air of this room, and 
it would be still less visible if we could burn 
the gas in a clean atmosphere. But our at- 
mosphere, even at the summit of Mont 
Blanc, is dirty ; in London it is more than 
dirty; and the burning dirt gives to this 
flame the greater portion of its present 
light. But the heat of the flame is enor- 
mous. Cast iron fuses at a temperature of 
2,000° Fahr. ; the temperature of the 
oxyhydrogen flame is 6,000° Fahr. A 
piece of platinum is heated to vivid red- 
ness at a distance of two inches beyond the 
visible termination of the flame. The va- 
pour which produces incandescence is here 
absolutely dark. In the flame itself the 
platinum is raised to dazzling whiteness, 
and is finally pierced by the flame. When 
this flame impinges on a piece of lime, we 
have the dazzling Drummond light. But 
the light is here due to the fact that when 
it impinges upon the solid body, the vibra- 
tions excited by the flame are of periods 
different from its own. 

Thus far we have fixed our attention on 
atoms and molecules in a state of vibration, 
and surrounded by a medium which accepts 
their vibrations, and transmits them thrbugh 
infinite space. But suppose the waves gen- 
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erated by one system of molecules to im- 
pinge upon another system, how will the 
wares be affected ? Will they be stopped, 
or will they be permitted to pass? Will 
they transfer their motion to the molecules 
on which they impinge, or will they glide 
round the molecules, through the intermo- 
leeular spaces, and thus escape? The 
answer to this question depends upon a con- 
dition which may be beautifully exempli- 
fied by an experiment on sound. These two 
tuning-forks are tuned absolutely alike. 
They vibrate with the same rapidity, and 
mounted thus upon their resonant stands, 
you hear them loudly sounding the same 
musical note. I stop one of tho forks, and 
throw the other into strong vibration. I 
now bring that other near the silent fork, 
but not into contact with it. Allowing them 
to continue in this position for four or five 
seconds, I stop the vibrating fork ; but the 
sound has not censed. The second fork has 
taken up the vibrations of its neighbour, 
and is now surrounded in its turn. I dis- 
mount one of the forks, and permit the 
other to remain upon its stand. I throw 
the dismounted fork into strong vibration, 
but you (fannot hear it sound. Detached 
from its stand the amount of motion which 
it can communicate to the air is too small 
to make itself sensible to the car at any dis- 
tance. I now .bring the dismounted fork 
close to the mounted one, but not into ac- 
tual contact with it. Out of the silence 
rises a mellow sound. Whence comes it ? 
From the transferred vibrations of the dis- 
mounted fork. That the motion should 
thus transfer itself through the air it is ne- 
cessary that the two forks should be in per- 
fect unison. If I place on one of the forks 
a morsel of wax not longer than a pea, it is 
rendered thereby powerless to affect, or to 
be affected by, the other. It is easy to un- 
derstand this experiment. The pulses of 
the one fork can affect the other, because 
they are perfectly timed, A single pulse 
causes the prong of the silent fork to vi- 
brate through an infinitesimal space. But 
just as it has completed this small vibration, 
another pulse is ready to strike it. Thus, 
the small impulses add themselves together. 
In the five seconds during which the forks 
were held near each other, the vibrating 
fork sent 1.280 waves against its neighbour, 
and those 1,280 shocks, all delivered at the 
proper moment, all, as I have said, perfectly 
timed, have given such strength to the vi- 
brations of the mounted fork as to render 
them audiole to you all. 

Let me give you one other illustration of 
the influence of synchronism on musical vi- 


brations. Here are three small gas-flames 
inserted in three glass tubes of different 
lengths. Each of these flames can be caused 
to emit a musical note, the pitch of which is 
determined by the length of the tube sur- 
rounding the flame. The shorter the tube 
the higher is the pitch. The flames are now 
silent within their respective tubes, but each 
of them can be caused to respond to a prop- 
er note sounded anywhere in this room. I 
have here an instrument called a syren, by 
which I caa produce a powerful musical 
note. Beginning with a low pitch, and as- 
cending gradually to a higher one, 1 final- 
ly reach the note of the flame in the Ion crest 
tube. The moment it is reached, the flame 
bursts into song. I stop and re-excite the 
syren, to enable you to hear that its note 
and the flame's note are identical. Bat the 
other flames are still silent within their tubes. 
I urge the instrument on to higher notes ; 
the second flame has now started, and the 
third alone remains. But a still higher 
note starts it also. Thus, as the sound of the 
syren rises gradually in pitch, it awakens 
every flame in passing, by striking it with a 
scries of waves whose periods of recurrence 
are similar to its own. 

Let us apply these facts to radiant heat, 
taking as before the vapour of water as a 
representative case. The molecules of this 
vapour have definite periods of vibration to 
which they are as rigidly bonnd as a tuning- 
fork is to its periods. Recurring then to 
our experimont on the mountain top : in- 
stead of exposing our hot vapour m the 
manner described, with nothing above it, 
let Us suppose a stratum of aqueous vapour 
to be spread out between it and the firma- 
ment. The light of the stars is unaffected 
by this stratum, which I suppose to be true va- 

g )ur, and, therefore, perfectly transparent. 

ut the case is different as regards the rays 
issuing from the hot vapour underneath. 
The molecules of this vapour and of the 
stratum overhead are, if I may use the ex- 
pression, tuned to precisely the same note, 
and instead of the direct transference of 
the vibratory motion into space, we have it 
transferred to the molecules of the vapour 
above. The motion is thus intercepted — 
in technical language the heat is absorl>ed. 
The upper stratum of vapour having thus 
become warmed, first at its under surface, 
and then, by a gradual progression, through 
its entire mass, it would radiate in all direc- 
tions, returning a portion of the heat com- 
municated to it to the source from which it 
is derived. We are here manifestly deal- 
ing with that great principle which lies at 
the basis of spectrum analysis, and which 
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has enabled scientific men to determine the 
substances of which the sun, the stars, and 
even the nebulae, are composed : — the prin- 
ciple, namely, that a body which is competent 
to emit any ray, whether of heat or light, is 
competent in the same degree to absorb 
that ray. The absorption depends on the 
synchronism which exists between the vi- 
brations of the atoms from which the rays, 
or more correctly the waves , issue, and 
those of the atoms against which these 
waves impinge. 

To its incompetence to emit white light, 
aqueous vapour adds incompetence to ab- 
sorb white light. It cannot, for example, 
absorb the luminous rays of the sun, though 
it can absorb, and that with mighty power, 
the non-luminous rays of the earth. This 
incompetence of aqueous vapour to absorb 
luminous rays is shared by water and ice — 
in fact, by all really transparent substances. 
Their transparency is due to their inability to 
absorb luminous rays. The molecules of 
such substances arc in dissonance with the 
luminous waves, and hence such waves pass 
through transparent substances without dis- 
turbing the molecular rest. A purely lumin- 
ous beam, however intense may be its Heat, 
is sensibly incompetent to melt the smallest 
particle of ice. I can, for example, con- 
verge a powerful luminous beam upon a sur- 
face covered with hoar frost without melt- 
a single spicula of the ice-crystals. ' How 
then, it may be asked, are the snows of the 
Alps swept away by the sunshine of sum- 
mer ? I answer they are not swept away 
by sunshine at all, but by solar rays which 
have no shine whatever in them. The 
luminous rays of the sun fall upon the snow- 
fields and are flashed in echoes from crystal 
to crystal, but they find no lodgment within 
the crystals. They are not absorbed, and 
hence they cannot produce fusion. *But 
a body of powerful dark rays are emitted 
by the sun, and it is these rays that cause 
the glaciers to shrink and the snows to dis- 
appear; it is they that fill the banks of the 
Arve and Arveyron, and liberate from their 
captivity upon the heights the Rhone and 
the Rhine. I 

Placing a concave silvered mirror behind 
the electric light I converge its rays to 
a focus of dazzling brilliancy. I place in the 
path of the rays, between the light and the 
focus, a vessel of water, and now introduce 
at the focus a piece of ice. The ice is not 
melted by the concentrated beam which has 
passed through the water, though matches 
are ignited at the focus and wood is set on 
fire. The powerful heat then of this lumin- 
ous beam is incompetent to melt the ice. I 
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withdraw the cell of water; the ice im- 
mediately liquefies, and you see the water 
trickling from jt in drops. I re-introduce 
the cell of water; the fusion is arrested and 
the drops cease to fall. The transparent 
water of the cell exerts no sensible absorp- 
tion in the luminous rays, still it withdraws 
something from the beam, which, when per- 
mitted to act, is competent to melt the ice. 
This something is the dark radiation of the 
electric light. Again, I place a slab of pure ice 
in front of the electric lamp ; send a luminous 
beam first through our cell of water and then 
through the ice. By means of a lens I cast 
an image of the slab upon a white screen. 
The beam, sifted by the water, has no pow- 
er upon the ice. But observe what occurs 
when the water is removed : we have here 
a star and there a star, each resembling 
a flower of six petals, and growing visibly 
larger before your eyes. As the leaves en- 
large their edges become serrated, but there 
is no deviation from the six-rayed type. 
We have here, in fact, the crystallization of 
the ice inverted by the invisible rays of the 
electric beam. They take the molecules 
down in this wonderful way, and reveal to 
us the exquisite atomic structure of the sub- 
stance with which nature every winter roofs 
our ponds and lakes. 

Numberless effects, apparently anomalous, 
might be adduced in illustration of the ac- 
tion of these lightless rays. Here, for ex- 
ample, are two powders both white, and un- 
distinguishable from each other by the eye. 
The luminous rays of the lamp are unab- 
sorbed by both powders, — from those rays 
they acquire no heat ; still one of the sub- 
stances is heated so highly by the concen- 
trated beam of the electric lamp that it first 
smokes violently and then inflames, while 
the other substance is barely warmed at the 
focus. Here, again, are two perfectly trans- 
parent liquids placed in a test tube at the 
focus; one of them boils in a couple of 
seconds, while the other in a similar posi- 
tion is hardly warmed. The boiling point 
of the first is 78° C., which is speedily 
reached ; that of the second liquid is only 
48° C., which is never reached at all. 
These anomalies are entirely due to the un- 
seen element which mingles with the lumin- 
ous rays of the electric beam, and indeed 
constitutes 90 per cent, of its calorific power. 

I have here a substance by which these 
dark rays may be detached from the total 
emission of the electric lamp. This ray-fil- 
ter is a black liquid — that is to say, black 
as pitch to the luminous, but bright as 
a diamond to the non-luminous radiation. 
It mercilessly cuts off* the former, but allows 
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the latter free transmission. I bring these 
invisible rays to a focus at a distance of sev- j 
eral feet from the electric lamp ; the dark 
rays form’ there an image of the source from 
which they issue. By proper means this in- 
visible image may be transformed into a 
visible one of dazzling brightness. I could, 
moreover, show you, if time permitted, how 
out of those perfectly dark rays we might 
extract, by a process of transmutation, all 
the colours of the solar spectrum. * I could 
also prove to you that those rays, powerful 
as they are, and sufficient to fuse many 
metals, may be permitted to enter the eye 
and to break upon the retina without injury 
to the eye, without producing the least 
luminous impression. The dark rays are now 
collected before you ; you see nothing at 
their place of convergence ; with a proper 
thermometer it could oe proved that even 
the air at the focus is just as cold as the sur- 
rounding air. And mark the conclusion to 
which this leads. It proves the ether at the 
focus to be practically detached from the 
air, and that the most violent ethereal mo- 
tion may there exist without the least 
aerial motion. But though you see it not, 
there is sufficient heat at that focus to set 
London on fire. The heat there at the 
present moment is competent to raise iron 
to a temperature at which it throws off 
brilliant scintillations. It can heat platinum 
to whiteness and almost fuse that refractory 
metal. It actually can fuse gold, silver, 
copper, and aluminium. The moment, more- 
over, that wood is placed at the focus it 
bursts into a blaze. 

It has been already affirmed that whether 
as regards radiation or absorption the ele- 
mentary atoms possess but little power. 
This might be illustrated by a long array of 
facts ; and one of the most singular of these 
is furnished by the deportment of that ex- 
tremely combustible substance phosphorus, 
when placed at this dark focus. It is im- 
possible to ignite there a fragment of amor- 
phous phosphorus. But ordinary phosphorus 
is a far quicker combustible, and its de- 
portment to radiant heat is still more im- 
pressive. It may be exposed to the intense 
radiation of an ordinary fire without burst- 
ing into flame. It may also be held for twenty 
or thirty seconds at an obscure focus of 
sufficient power to raise platinum to a white 
heat, witnout ignition. Notwithstanding 
the energy of the ethereal waves here con- 
centrated, notwithstanding the extremely in- 
flammable character of the elementary body 
exposed to their action, the atoms of that 
body refuse to share in the motion of the 


waves, and consequently cannot be power- 
fully affected by their heat. 

The knowledge which we now possess 
will enable us to analvze with profit a prac- 
tical question. White dresses are worn in 
summer because they are found to be cooler 
than dark ones. The celebrated Benjamin 
Franklin made the following experiment : 
— He placed bits of cloth of various colours 
upon show, exposed them to direct sun- 
shine, and found that they sank to different 
depths in the snow. The black cloth sank 
deepest, the white did not sink at all. 
Franklin inferred from his experiment that 
black bodies are the best absorbers, and 
white ones the worst absorbers, of radiant 
heat. Let us test the generality of this 
conclusion. I have here two cards, one of 
which is coated with a very dark powder, 
and the other with a perfectly white one. 
I place the powdered surfaces before the fire, 
and leave them there until they have ac- 
quired as high a temperature as they can at- 
tain in this position. Which of the cards 
is most highly heated ? It requires no ther- 
mometer to answer this question. Simply 
pressing the back of the card, on which the 
white powder is strewn, against my cheek 
or forehead, I find it intolerably hot Pla- 
cing the other card in the same position 
I find it cool. The white powder has ab- 
sorbed far more heat than the dark one. 
This simple result abolishes a hundred con- 
clusions which have been hastily drawn 
from the experiment of Franklin. Again, 
here are suspended two delicate mercurial 
thermometers at the same distance from 
a gas-flame. The bulb of one of them is 
covered by a dark substance, the bulb of 
the other by a white one. Both bulbs have 
received the radiation from the flame, but 
the white bulb has absorbed- most, and its 
mercury stands much higher than that of 
the other thermometer. 1 might vary this 
experiment in a hundred ways, and show 
you that you can draw no safe conclusion 
from the darkness of a body regarding its 
power of absorption. 

The reason of this simply is, that colour 
gives us intelligence of only one portion, 
and that the smallest one, of the rays im- 
pinging on the coloured body. Were the 
rays all luminous we might with certainty 
infer from the colour of a body its power 
of absorption; but the great mass of the 
radiation from our fire, our gas-flame, and 
even from the sun itself, consists of invisi- 
ble calorific rays, regarding which colour 
teaches us nothing. A body may be highly 
transparent to one class of rays, and highly 
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opaque to the other class. Thus the white 
powder, which has shown itself so powerful 
an absorber, has been specially selected on 
account of its extreme perviousness to the 
visible rays, and its extreme impetviousness 
to the invisible ones ; while the dark pow- 
der was chosen on account of its extreme 
transparency to the invisible, and its ex- 
treme opacity to the viable rays. In the 
case of the radiation from our fire, about 
98 per cent, of the whole emission consists 
of invisible rays ; the body, therefore, which 
was most opaque to these triumphed as an 
absorber, though that body was a white one. 

I would here invite you to consider the 
manner in which we obtain from natural 
facts what may be called their intellectual 
value. Throughout the processes of nature 
there is interdependence and harmony, 
and the main value of our science, consid- 
ered as a mental discipline, consists in the 
tracing of this interdependence and the 
demonstration of this harmony. The out- 
ward and visible phenomena are with us the 
counters of the intellect ; and our science 
would not be worthy of its name and fame 
if it halted at facts, however practically 
useful, and neglected the music of law 
which accompanies the march of phenome- 
na. Let us endeavour, then, to extract 
from the experiment of Franklin its full in- 
tellectual value, calling to our aid the knowl- 
edge which our predecessors have already 
stored Let us imagine two pieces of cloth erf* 
the same texture, the one black and the other 
white, placed upon sunned snow. Fixing our 
attention on the white piece, let us inquire 
whether there is any reason to expect that 
it will sink into the snow at all. There is 
knowledge at hand which enables us to 
reply at once in the negative. There is, on 
the contrary, reason to expect that after a 
sufficient exposure the bit of cloth will be 
found on an eminence instead of in a hol- 
low ; that instead of a depression, we shall 
have a relative elevation of the bit of cloth. 
For, as regards the luminous rays of the 
sun, the cloth and the snow are alike pow- 
erless ; the one cannot be warmed, nor the 
other melted, by such rays. The cloth is 
white and the snow is white, because their 
confusedly mingled particles are incompe- 
tent to absorb luminous rays. Whether, 
then, the cloth will sink or not depends en- 
tirely upon the dark rays of the sun. Now 
the substance which of all substances ab- 
sorbs the dark rays of the sun with the 
greatest avidity is ice, — or snow, which is 
merely ice in powder. A less amount of 
heat will be lodged in the cloth than in Jthe 
surrounding snow. The cloth must there- 
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fore act as a shield to the snow on which it 
rests ; and in consequence of the more rap- 
id fusion of the exposed snow, the cloth 
must in due time be left behind, perched 
upon an eminence like a glacier-table. 

But though the snow transcends the cloth 
both as a radiator and absorber it does not 
much transcend it. Cloth is very powerful 
in both these respects. Let us now turn 
our attention to tne piece of black cloth, 
the texture and fabric of which I assume 
to be the same as that of the white. *For 
our object being to compare the effects of 
colour, we must, in order to study this ef- 
fect in its purity, preserve all other condi- 
tions constant. Let us then suppose the 
black cloth to be obtained from the dyeing 
of the white. The cloth itself, without 
reference to the dye, is nearly as good an 
absorber of heat as the snow around it 
But to the absorption of the dark solar rays 
by the undyed cloth is now added the ab- 
sorption of the whole of the luminous rays, 
and this great additional influx of heat is 
far more than sufficient to turn the balance 
in favour of the black cloth. The sum of 
its actions on the dark and luminous rays 
exceeds the action of the snow on the dark 
rays alone. Hence the cloth will sink in 
the snow, and this is the philosophy of 
Franklin's experiment. 

Throughout this discourse the main stress 
has been laid on chemical constitution, as 
influencing most powerfully the phenomena 
of radiation and absorption. With regard 
to gases, vapours, and to the liquids from 
which these vapours afre derived, it had 
been proved by the most varied and con- 
clusive experiments that the' acts of* radia- 
tion and absorption were molecular — that 
they depended upon chemical and not upon 
mechanical condition. In attempting to 
extend this principle to solids I was met by 
a multitude of facts obtained by celebra- 
ted experimenters, which seemed flatly to 
forbid such extension. Melloni, for ex- 
ample, found the same radiant and absorb- 
ent power for chalk and lampblack. M M. 
Masson and Courtep^e performed a most 
elaborate series of experiments on chemical 
precipitates of various kinds, and found that 
they one and all manifested the same power 
of radiation. They concluded from their 
researches, that where bodies are reduced 
to an extremely fine state of division the 
influence of this state is so powerful as en- 
tirely to mask and override whatever influ- 
ence may be due to chemical constitution. 

But it appears to me that through the 
whole of tnese researches a serious oversight 
has run, the mere mention of which will 
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show what caution is essential in the opera- 
tions of experimental philosophy. Let me 
state wherein I suppose this oversight to con- 
sist. I have here a metal cube with two of 
its sides brightly polished. I fill the cube 
with boiling water and determine the quan- 
tity of heat emitted ly the two bright sur- 
faces. One of them far transcends the oth- 
er as a radiator of heat Both surfaces ap- 
pear to be metallic. What then is the 
cause of the observed difference in their 
radiative power? Simply this: I have 
coated one of the surfaces with transparent 
gum, through which, of course, is seen the 
metallic lustre behind. Now this varnish, 
though so perfectly transparent to luminous 
rays, is as opaque as pitcn or lampblack to 
non-lumiuous ones. It is a powerful emitter 
of dark ravs ; it is also a powerful absorber. 
While, therefore, at the present moment it 
is copiously pouring forth radiant heat itself, 
it does not allow a single ray from the metal 
behind to pass through it. The varnish 
then, and not the metal, is the real radiator. 

Now Melloni, and Masson, and Court^pde 
experimented thus: they mixed their pow- 
ders and precipitates with gum-water, and 
laid them by means of a brush upon the 
surfaces of a cube like this. True they 
saw their red powders red, their white ones 
white, and their black ones black, but they 
saw these colours through the coat of var- 
nish which encircled every particle of their 
powders. When, therefore, it was conclud- 
ed that colour had no influence on radia- 
tion, no chance had been given to it of 
asserting its influence ; when it was found 
that all chemical precipitates radiated alike, 
it was the radiation from a varnish common 
to them all which showed the observed con- 
stancy. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
experiments on radiant neat have been 
performed in this way by various inquirers, 
Dut I fear the work wifi have to be done 
over again. I am not, indeed, acquainted 
with an instance in which an oversight of so 
trivial a character has been committed in 
succession by so many able men, and viti- 
ated so large an amount of othehwise ex- 
cellent work. 

Basing our reasonings then on demon- 
strated lacts, we arrive at the extremely 
probable conclusion that the envelope of 
the particles and not the particles them- 
selves, was the real radiator in the experi- 
ments just referred to. To reason thus, 
and deduce their more or less probable 
consequences from experimental facts, is 
an incessant exercise of the student of 
physical science. But having thus followed 
for a time the light of reason alone through 


a series of phenomena, and emerged front 
that series with a purely intellectual con- 
clusion, our duty is to bring that conclusion 
to its crucial test. In this way we fortify 
our science, sparing no pains, shirking no 
toil to secure sound materials fbr the edifice 
which it is our privilege to build. If, then, 
our alleged facts be real, and if our infer- 
ence from these be just, we ought to find 
that inference ratified by experiment For 
the purpose of testing it I take two pow- 
ders of the same physical appearance : one 
of them is a compound of mercury and the 
other a compound of lead. On two sur- 
faces of this cube are spread these bright 
red powders without varnish of any kind. 
Filling the cube with boiling water, and 
termini ng the radiation from the two sur- 
faces, one of them is found to emit thirty- 
nine rays, while the other emits seventy- 
four. This, surely, is a great difference. 
Here, however, is a second cube, hav- 
ing two of its surfaces coated with the 
same powders, the only difference being 
that now the powders are laid on by 
means of a transparent gum. Both sur- 
faces are now absolutely alike in radiative 
power. Both of them emit somewhat more 
than was emitted by either of the unvar- 
nished powders, simply because the gum 
employed is a better radiator than either of 
them. Excluding all varnish, and compar- 
ing White with white, I find vast differences ; 
comparing black with black I find them 
also different ; and when black and white 
are compared, in some cases the black radi- 
ates far more than the white, while in other 
cases the white radiates far more than the 
black. Determining the absorptive power 
of those powders, it is found to go hand- 
in-hand |rith their radiative power. The 
good radiator is a good absorber, and the 
bad radiator is a bad absorber. From all 
this it is evident that as regards the radia- 
tion and absorption of n on-luminous heat, 
colour teaches us nothing ; and that even- 
as regards the radiation of the sun, con-, 
sisting as it does mainly of non-lumi- 
nous rays, conclusions as to the influence of 
colour may be altogether delusive. This is 
the strict scientific upshot of our researches. 
But it is not the less true that in the case of 
wearing apparel — and this for reasons 
which I have given in analysing the ex- 
periment of Franklin — black dresses are 
more potent than white ones as absorbers 
of solar heat. 

Thus, in brief outline, I have brought be- 
fore you a few of the results of recent in- 
quiry. If you ask me what is the use of 
them, I can hardly answer yon, unless you 
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define the term use. If you meant to ask 
me whether those dark rays which clear 
away the Alpine snows will ever be applied 
to the roastiDg of turkeys or the driving of 
steam-engines, while affirming their power 
to do both, I would frankly confess that I 
do not think them capable at present of 
competing profitably with coaf in these 
particulars. Still they may have great uses 
unknown to me ; and when our coal-fields 
are exhausted, it is possible that a more 
ethereal race than ourselves may cook their 
victuals and perform their work in this 
transcendental way. But is it necessary 
that the student of science should have his 
labours tested by their possible practical 
applications ? What is the practical value 
or Homer’s Iliad ? You smile, and possibly 
think that Homer's Iliad is good as a means 
of culture. There's the rub. The people 
who demand of science practical uses, for- 
get, or do not know, that it also is great as 
a means of culture ; that the knowledge of 
this wonderful universe is a thing profitable 
in itself, and requiring no practical appli- 
cation to justify its pursuit But while the 
student of nature distinctly refuses to have 
his labours judged by their practical issues, 
unless the term practical be made to in- 
clude mental as well as material good, he 
knows full well that the greatest practical 
triumphs have been episodes in the search 
after natural truth. The electric telegraph 
is the standing wonder of this age, and tne 
men whose scientific knowledge and 


mechanical skill have made the telegraph 
what it is are deserving of all honour. In 
fact, they have their reward, both in reputa- 
tion and in those more substantial benefits 
which the direct service of the public al- 
ways carries in its train. But who, I would 
ast, put the soul into this telegraphic body ? 
Who snatched from heaven the fire that 
flashes along the line V This, I am bound 
to say, was done by two men, the one a 
dweller in Italy,* the other a dweller in 
England, and therefore not a thousand . 
miles distant from the spot where I now 
stand, f who never in their inquiries con- 
sciously set a practical object before them, 
— whose only stimulus was the fascination 
which draws the climber to a never-trodden 
peak, and would have make Caesar quit his 
victories to seek the sources of the Nile. 
That the knowledge brought us by those 
prophets, priests, and kings of science is 
what the world calls useful knowledge, the 
triumphant application of their discoveries 
proves. But science has another function 
to fulfil, in the storing and the training of 
the human mind ; and I would base my ap- 
peal to you on the poor specimen which has 
been brought before you this evening, 
whether any system of education at the 
present day can be deemed even approxi- 
mately complete in which the knowledge of 
nature is neglected or ignored. 

John Tyndall. 

•Volta. 

t Faraday, 


A Walk from London to the Land's 
End and Back. — With Illustrations. By 
Elihu Burritt (Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston.) — We can forgive this genial critic 
some slight inaccuracies in English history, 
and just the least tendency at times to fine 
writing after the American fashion. If he has 
added a crime to King Harry's list, already 
‘‘long enough to hang a common sinner,” in 
taking off Jane Seymour’s head, he has made 
compensation by liestowing on the lady “ vir- 
tues enough to make a saint,” which wo never 
heard of before ; and . his ambitious phrases, 
such as “ tomb-fonts ” and “ home-stars,” are 
few and far between. Generally he writes sen- 
sibly and with just the amount of friendliness 
that Englishmen most appreciate, the friendli- 
ness that arises from a recognition of relation- 
ship in ancestry, in temperament, and in aim. 
The leading motive of this, as of his previous 
“ Walk,” was, it seems, to see and note the 
agricultural system, aspects, and industries of 


this country, and to collect information that 
might be useful to American farmers ; he has 
certainly adhered to this design, and in the 
chapter xm the Wiltshire labourers discusses the 
subject of wages in a way that is well worthy 
of the attention of the employers of labour in 
those parts ; but he by no means confines him- 
self to these topics. He writes pleasantly about 
the old towns and their historical associates the 
cathedrals, the baronial mansions and parks ,and 
even the legends, such as that of the Glaston- 
bury thorn. As he is satisfied with the people 
that he has visited, having “ never experienced 
any disagreeable treatment, nor been subjected 
to any inconvenience worth mentioning,” 
though he has “measured the length of tho 
island and doubled it half w ay back on foot,” 
so are we with our visitor. We recognize the 
judgment and the kindliness with which he has 
observed us, and we cordially recommend the 
perusal of his volume. — Spectator. 
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WHO SHALL 

WHO SHALL DELIVER ME ? 

God strengthen me to bear myself ; 

That heaviest weight of all to bear. 
Inalienable weight of care. 

All others are outside myself; 

I lock my door and bar them out. 

The turmoil, tedium, gad -about 

I lock my door upon myself. 

And bar them out ; but who shall wall 
Self from myself, most loathed of all ? 

If I could once lay down myself 
And start self-purged upon the race 
That all must run ! Death runs apace. 

If I could set aside myself. 

And start with lightened heart upon 
The road by all men overgone I 

God harden me against myself. 

This coward with pathetic voice 
Who craves the ease, and rest, and joys : 

- MyBelf, arch-traitor to myself ; 

My hollowest friend, my deadliest foe, 

My clog whatever road I go. 

Yet One there is can curb myself, 

Can roll the strangling load from me. 
Break off the yoke and set me free. 

— Ayosy. [Chbistina G. Rossetti. 


MY VIS-A-VIS. 

That olden lady ! — can it be ? 

Well, well, how seasons slip away ! 

Do let me hand her cup of tea 
That I may gently to her say, 

" Dear madam, tliirty years ago, 

When both our h e a rts were full of glee, 
In many a dance and courtly show 
I had you for my vis-a-vis. 

4t That pale blue robe, those chestnut curls, 
That eastern jewel on your wrist, 

T hat neck-encircling string of pearls 
Whence hung a cross of amethyst, — 

I see them all, -- 1 see the tulle 
Looped up with roses at the knee. 

Good Lord ! how fresh and beautiful 
Was then your cheek, my vis-h-vis ! 

“ I hear the whispered praises yet, 

The buzz of pleasure when you came, 
The rushing eagerness to get 
Like moths within the fatal flame ; 


DELIVEB ME? 

As April blossoms, faint and sweet. 

As apples when you shake the tree. 

So hearts fell showering at your feet 
In those glad days, my vis-a-vis. 

“ And as for me, my breast was filled 
With silvery light in every cell ; 

Mv blood was some rich juice distilled 
From amaranth and asphodel ; 

My thoughts were airier than the lark 
That carols o'er the flowery lea ; 

They well might breathlessljr remark, 

' By Jove ! that is a vis-a-vis ! ' 

** 0 time and change, what is’t you mean ? 
Ye gods 1 can I believe my ears % 

Has that bald portly person been 
Your husband, ma'am, for twenty years ? 

That six-foot officer your son, 

Who looks o'er his moustache at me ! 

Why did not Joshua stop our sun 
When I was first your vis-a-vis ? 

" Forgive me, if I've been too bold. 

Permit me to return your cup ; 

My heart was beating as of old, 

One drop of youth still bubbled up.” 

So spoke I : then, like cold December, 
Only these brief words Baid she, 

w I do not in the least remember 
I ever was your vis-h-vis.” 

[Hxnbt Glassfobd Bell. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Who sayB that Shakespeare did not know his 
lot. 

But deem'd that in Time's manifold decay 
His memory should die and pass away, 

And that within the shrine of human thought 
To him no altar should be reared ? O hush ! 

O veil thyself awhile in solemn awe ! 

Nor dream that all man's mighty spirit-law 
Thou know'st ; how all the hidden fountains 
gush 

Of the soul’s silent prophesying power. 

For as deep Love, 'mid all its wayward pain. 
Cannot believe but it is loved again, 

Even so, strong Genius, with its ample dower 
Of a world-grasping love, from that deep 
feeling 

Wins of its own wide sway the clear revealing. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

FEMININE CHARACTER. 

Sib Douglas Ross was considerably 
startled when, on the drawing-room door 
being opened, in lieu of receiving the usual 
commonplace and easy welcome accorded 
to morning visitors, he beheld Lady Char- 
lotte sobbing bitterly in the depths of a 
very comfortable French causeuse , in which 
she was rather lying than sitting when the 
two gentlemen arrived. She lifted her em- 
broidered handkerchief from her eyes for 
an instant, as if disturbed by their entrance, 
and then recommenced her weeping. The 
soft-eyed girl, who had sung the German 
“ Good-night ” the previous evening, was 
standing by her chair, with an expression 
of minted perplexity and sympathy : she 
murmured, “ Dear mamma, here are 
friends,” in an expostulating tone, put out 
one hand shyly to greet Kenneth, leaning 
with the other on the back of her mother's 
chair, and repeated the words, “ Here are 
friends.” 

“Zizine! Zizine ! Zizine!” sobbed Lady 
Charlotte. 

“ Mamma, Zizine will do very well ; you 
will see she will do very well ; I will 
attend to her myself.” 

“ How can you talk such nonsense, my 
dear Gertrude ? I am sure she will die ! 
Zizine ! my poor little Zizine ! '' 

Puzzled beyond measure, and wondering 
whether a little sister, grandchild, or 
favourite niece was the subject of lament- 
ing, Sir Douglas made rather a stiff bow, 
and said hurriedly, “We have come at a 
most unfortunate moment ; I hope there is 
no serious cause of anxiety ; we will call 
again later in the day.” 

“ Oh no, no ; oh no, no ; don't go away ; 
don't leave me ; I am sure Mr. fees would 
not think of leaving me at such a time I 
He is always so friendly. Pray don't go — 
pray don't ; it makes me worse, the idea 
of your going 1 It makes me worse 1 ” 

“ Mamma will be better presently,” added 
the daughter, in a low, vexed voice ; and 
she glanced from Kenneth, who was biting 
his lip to repress the dawn of one of his 
insolent smiles, and looked appealingly in 
the graver face of his uncle. 

“Can we do anything ? ” asked the latter, 
kindly. 

“ Oh, no 1 pray sit down. I will en- 
deavour to be more composed — pray don't 
go — no one can do anything; it is most 
afflicting ; but don't go. The fhet is, An- 
tonio has been so tormented bv my English 
servants (and I am sure I would send every 
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one of them away sooner than Zizine should 
suffer), -r that he utterly refuses to stay 
with me. I offered him double what he en- 
gaged for as courier, but he won't ! He 
said (it was so cruel of him ! he said ” — 
and here a renewed bur3t of sobbing inter- 
rupted the explanation — “that — that it 
was ridiculous to expect him to stay for the 
sake of a piccola bestia * (that was what he 
called Zizine), when he was made auite 
triste , day and night, by the enmity of my 
servants. Now, you know, they have no 
enmity at all to him ; only they don’t like 
him: and if he had any generosity he 
wouldn't consider his own feelings in the 
matter, but mine : think what a goose he 
mgst be to go and fret in that way about 
nothing ! And Zizine will die ; I know she 
will die 1 ” 

“ Who is Zizine ? ” exclaimed Sir Doug- 
las at last, with a little impatience in his 
voice. 

He was answered by the soft-eyed girl, 
grave, embarrassed, hesitating, with down- 
cast lids. “Zizine — Zizine — is a little 
Brazilian monkey, of which mamma is very 
fond.” 

There was a moment's pause ; and then 
she added, “ We are all rond of mamma’s 
pet Mr. Ross knows Zizine.” 

And with the last words, trifling as they 
seemed, the melodious voice seemed to 
grow severe, and the eyes that had been so 
timid turned so full and pained a look of 
reproach at Kenneth, that Sir Douglas was 
positively startled. 

Not so Kenneth, whose repressed smile 
broke into a little mocking laugh. “ Yes, I 
do know Zizine ; and I will introduce her 
to my uncle, or, to speak more respectfully, 
I will introduce my uncle to her ; and if 
she does not snap his fingers off, he shall 
feed and caress her, and console her for An- 
tonio's obduracy.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Ross,” whimpered Lady Char- 
lotte, “ how can you make a jest of anything 
so distressing. I am sure if your good 
uncle knew all ! You are not aware, Sir 
Douglas, that this little creature — this 
precious little creature — will not eat unless 
fed by Antonio ! It will not take food from 
any other hand ; and what is to be done, if 
Antonio persists in leaving me, I am sure I 
don't know 1 I have been wretched about 
it all the morning 1 ” 

The shower of easy tears, after this last 
burst, seemed to clear off a little ; and the 
possessor of Zizine listened with a ray (or 
a rainbow) of hope to Sir Douglas’s assur- 
ances that a hungry monkey would take 
food from the most alien hand, sooner than 
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go without it ; and even ventured to hint 
that the valuer Antonio himself must original- 
ly have been a stranger to Zizine, since she 
was brought from the Brazils ; a remark 
which seemed to make a profound impression 
on Lady Charlotte, who pronounced it to be 
44 so true ; so very true — and — and so very 
comforting ; ” and she was quite surprised 
it had never occurred to her before. 44 But 
you know, Sir Douglas — Columbus's egg 
— you know ! ” And on seeingrather a puz- 
zled acquiescence in her new friend’s race, 
she further explained herself by adding, 
44 what nobody thought of till they saw it 
done, you know ! ” and with a tearful smile 
she gave a final flourish of the embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief, and settled herself for 
more cheerful discourse. Then she listened j 
with rapt attention to a number of little 
anecdotes told by Sir Douglas, of instinct 
and wisdom in animals, such as would be 
narrated to an intelligent child ; and when 
be wound up with the tragic incident of 
the suicide from grief, of h male marmoset 
whose little mate dying on shipboard, was 
thrown overboard ; and told how, the very 
first day his cage was left accidentally open, 
the melancholy little survivor leaped over 
the ship's side at that identical spot, into the 
waves; and described the regret of all 
the sailors, who were of opinion that the 
ship should have been put about, though in 
wild weather, rather than that Jocko should 
have been allowed to perish, — Lady Char- 
lotte vehemently exclaimed, 44 Oh 1 I think 
so too — I think so too 1 — How very cruel 
of the captain!” And as she and her 
guests stepped forth into the garden, and 
paced along the terrace, and through the 
rergola shaded with vines, she remarked 
to Kenneth that she had never seen a 
more pleasant or gentlemanly man than his 
uncle — 44 and so travelled, too ” — which 
phrase she explained, like Columbus’s egg, 
and said she meant that he knew so many 
things, which, of course, he had picked up 
going so much about the world as she un- 
derstood he had done. 

And Gertrude too praised Sir Douglas, 
even to himself! She was leaning against 
one of the square stone supports of the 
loggia, the vine leaves with their tendrils 
dropping and curling round her uncovered 
head, pausing to let her companion admire 
the distant view of land and sea. 44 It was 
very kind of you,” she said, 44 to amuse 
mamma ; it took away all her nervousness.” 

Sir Douglas flushed a little. It was very 
pleasant being spoken to in such a friendly 
tone by this pretty girl ; and he was rather 


shy, though his shyness was not awkward 
like his friend Lorimer Boyd’s. 

44 1 was glad to amuse her. But you most 
not be angry with Kenneth for laughing a 
little : I had no idea it was a monkey that 
Lady Charlotte was so anxious about when 
I first saw her distress.” 

Gertrude shrank a little farther from her 
companion; and spoke in a low voice. 

44 1 know ; I was not exactly angry ; but 
it vexed me. Mamma is not — that is, I 
mean, she is not one of those clever women 
with strong nerves, who do nothing that 
any one can smile at. I know mamma Is 
not clever ; but she is good and tender ; she 
is tender to all she loves; and she is tender 
to all creatures — birds, and pets of all 
kinds. My poor father used to give, them 
to her; he died of consumption, and he 
used to have them in his room ; it is true he 
did not give her Zizine, but mamma has the 
habit of loving these things extremely — 
and — and I cannot bear that any one 
should seem almost to jest at her vexation.** 

She trembled a little as she spoke; but 
that trembling — like the tremolo in her 
clear rich singing — gave no impression of 
weakness; and the touch of sternness was 
in her voice again at the final phrase, as it 
had been when she said that Kenneth 
44 knew Zizine.” Sir Douglas liked her for 
it. He liked the protection given by her 
own child to this sacred silly woman : sacred 
as a parent, even where weakness could 
not but be perceptible ; sacred for the sake 
of duty and for the sake of scenes re- 
plete with sadness and reverent associa- 
tions : — not to be laughed at by mock- 
ing lips ; to be pitied, to be tenderly dealt 
with, even as she dealt, or was supposed 
to deal, with others. He felt that had 
he been the son of a silly mother he also 
would have dealt so by her ; and his own 
mother’s half-remembered, half-lorgotten 
face, vaguely rose again to memory in pres- 
ence of this girl, as it had done the evening 
before — leaving the impression, as it did 
then, that Gertrude Skifton 44 had a look of 
her about the eyes.” Dear eyes, that bent 
over his cradle, and were lifted to Heaven 
when he first learned to pray, and shone for 
a little way on in his childhood, and then 
vanished, leaving in those childish years 
such a comfortless blank of love. 

When he left the Villa ManddiSo with 
Kenneth, they walked a little way in 
silence ; then Kenneth said, laughing, 
44 Well, we had a fine scene there ! That 
woman is an incarnation of folly, but tha 
girl is very nice.” 
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“ Yes, the girl is very nice,” assented Sir 
Douglas. 

44 Pm glad you like her,” said Kenneth, 
carelessly ; 44 for they are the only people 
(of your sort) I care to see here ; and your 
friend, Lorimer Boyd, is in and out of their 
house like a tame dog. When he ain't in 
the Chancellerie you may look for him in 
the Villa Mandorio. I believe he means to 
take Lady Charlotte in hand, according to 
the advertisements, 4 To ladies of neglected 
education.' He comes in like a tutor, with 
plans of Herculaneum, and drawings of 
Pompeian pottery, and tickets to see this, 
thas and the other, with most desperate 
industry." 

“ And docs Lady Charlotte respond ? " 

“ Well, not unless some magnates are to 
accompany her. Her whole soul (if she 
has a soul) seems to be occupied with the 
ambition of being always in a certain 4 set,' 
wherever she goes. She is always triumph- 
ing in being invited, or lamenting that she 
and her daughter are 4 left out,' or setting 
some little wheel in motion to ‘get asked, 
somewhere. I believe she tolerates Lorimer 
Boyd (to whom she always listens with a 
stifled yawn), only as the well-spring and 
fountain of introductions she would not 
otherwise obtain in this place. She dines 
constantly at the English Legation, and 

f oes to balls at the Neapolitan Court, and 
nows all the Principessas, Duchessas, Con- 
tessas, and Contessinas that rattle their 
carriages up and down the Chiaja ; and if 
the whole government were subverted (as 
it certainly will be one of these days), it is 
my belief that she would transfer her al- 
legiance and her visiting cards to what- 
ever potentates floated on the surface, Mid 
to whatever dynasty happened to reign. 

44 Well, it is an odd mania in a woman hold- 
ing a certain and established rank herself 
in her own country ; but when you know 
more of the world, Kenneth, you won’t 
think it so very uncommon. Are they 
rich?" 

44 Yes, I think they are. I believe " (and 
here Kenneth hesitated a little) — “I be- 
lieve the daughter has an independent for- 
tune ; and her mother is bent on marrying 
her to some foreign grandee. She very nearly 
managed it with one of the Roman Colon- 
nas, or some such great family, before they 
came here ; but his family wouldn’t hear of 
it, the young lady being a Protestant." 

44 1 wonder Lady Charlotte would think 
of such a marriage 1 " 

44 Think of it ! I assure you she clung to 
it as if she were drowning ; and as to the 
religious part of the difficulty, she said she 


really had hoped better things from the 
confessor of the family, who seemed such a 
suave y well-mannered, sociable man, than 
to oppose himself to her daughter ; and she 
was sure, Gertude would not object to listen 
4 occasionally ' to his exhortations, or even 
to go, 4 now and then, with her husband 
the prince,’ to the great Church festivals, 
4 but not as a customary thing ; of course 
they could not expect that.' I really do 
think there never was such a goose born as 
that woman ! " 

If Sir Donglas thought his conceited ne- 
phew severe, he did not find his rational 
| friend, Lorimer Boyd, a whit more indol- 
| gent with respect to his new associates. All 
the craving after fine acquaintance and 
frivolous gaieties, and all the insane plan- 
ning about her daughter, was confirmed in 
his report. * 4 And the worst of it is,” con- 
cluded Lorimer, gloomily, 4 ‘ that she was 
once a great beauty.” » 

Sir Douglas laughed. 44 How does that 
add to her offence ? ” 

44 By adding to her folly. She has all 
the minauderies and airs of a silly beautiful 

f irl, being now but a silly elderly woman. 

could box her ears when 1 see her droop- 
ing her faded pendulous cheek to her skele- 
ton shoulder, with along ringlet of heaven- 
knows-who’s hair in the fashion of a love- 
lock trailing over her scragginess. She 
always reminds me of some figure in Hol- 
bein’s 4 Dance of Deaih.* A most prepos- 
terous woman.” 

44 Her daughter seems very different, and 
very lond of her, Lorimer. There must 
be some good in her, depend upm it.” 

44 Is .ppose there is some good in every 
one. Her daughter — well! we see what 
bright freshness of vegetation springs up iu 
tropic dust ; what flowers burst through the 
crevices of those hot, barren walls ! Poor 
child ! half her time is spent in endeavour- 
ing not to seem ashamed of her mother ! ” 
44 No ; she loves her mother,” exclaimed 
Sir Douglas, eagerly. 

44 She must have a great deal of love to 
spare,” said Lorimer Boyd, with something 
between a sigh and a sneer ; 44 and, if it be 
so, it says much for the daughter, but norh- 
ing for the mother. Gertrude Ski! ton is 
like her father. I knew him : he died here. 
A man to love anjl to remember ” 

44 Well, you must not dispute with my 
wise uncle,” laughed Kenneth, 44 for he sets 
up to know more of these people in two 
days than those who have sat, as we have, 
for two months, within hail of Lady Char- 
lote's one ringlet almost every even- 
ing.” 
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CHAPTBB VI. 

HOW ACQUAINTANCE RIPENS. 

Almost every evening. It is astonish- 
ing how rapidly intimacy progresses in 
country houses, sea-side gatherings, and the 
small society of compatriots in a foreign 
town. If you know each other at all, it is 
almost impossible not to be what is called 
“ intimate ; ” even though that degree of 
familiarity may lessen, or cease altogether, 
when the circumstances which produced it 
are altered, and when persons who were 
“ great friends ” at Rome, Naples, or Flor- 
ence, choose to drop into being civil acquain- 
tances, after they once more carelessly con- 

f regate with the herding swarms of London. 

•ady Charlotte and her daughter Gertrude 
were the chief stars at Naples of many a 
pic-nic party and ball. Not that Gertrude 
was a great beauty, or her mother a wise 
woman, as we have seen l but because they 
were among the few well-connected Eng- 
lish then in Naples, and “ the set,” as Lady 
Charlotte called it, with the addition of 
what was best of the 44 foreign set,** min- 
gled and met nearly every day in pursuit of 
the same aim — pleasure. The English are 
said to hold aloof from each other abroad ; 
and there is a humorous passage at the 
opening of Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journej,” 
where he represents himself as meeting 
with a gentleman-like and conversible per- 
son, of whose chance companionship he was 
about to avail himself, but, finding he was a 
compatriot, he retired to his own room. 
Whatever may have been the case in 
Sterne’s time, it is certain that the disposi- 
tion now is rather the reverse ; and though 
wc hear of ladies in India, and officers' 
wivei in regiments on foreign service, “flout- 
ing ” each other in their own fmall circle ; 
and in colonial society of ladies whom “ no- 
body in the colony visits ; ” and everywhere 
of tne various little monkey-copyings of ex- 
clusiveness performed by the Zizines who 
give themselves airs abroad — “captains* 
ladies,” and “ majors* ladies,” 44 colonels’ 
ladies,” and 44 governors’ ladies;” and “ white 
ladies,” who won’t associate with “ brown 
ladies;” and Creoles, and Mestas, and all 
sorts of other distinctions unknown to the 
great European family -y- yet, in a general 
wav, the English are a sociable nation ; 
and, beyond a certain cautious shyness as 
to the •• respectability ” of new acquain- 
tance, there is no reluctance to come 
together. 

But Lady Charlotte was of Scotch ex- 
traction, and the Scotch are yet more 


willing to “ foregather,” as it is called, pro- 
vided it be with their “ own folk.” They 
are a scantier population than the English, 
with a scantier aristocracy and gentry. The 
tide of commercial success ha9 not yet so 
flooded in among them (though it is fast ad- 
vancing) as it has amongst the English, 
sweeping away old feudal memories and 
landmarks. They know all about each 
other’s families and 44 forbears,” down to the 
twentieth degree of cousinhood ; and both 
rich and poor, high and low, genteel and 
ungenteel, set a value on rank and connec- 
tion far beyond the value set upon it in 
England, and set a value on their own na- 
tionality, which is a feeling distinct and 
apart. “ Come of gude Scotch bluid ” is a 
far greater recommendation among them 
than 44 come of a good old county family ” 
is among the Southrons; and when that 
“ gude stock ” is also noble, the respect is 
unbounded. That 

“ Caledonia, stern and wild,” 

which made so rough a nurse to poetic 
Burns, admits, as a theory , his noble line — 

u A man’s a man for a* that ; ” 

but, as a matter of practice, it is certain 
that if her wayward gauger had been a 
lord — if he had been a duke — if lie had 
even been a laird — “ Burns of Burndyke ” 
— she would not have delayed the oppor- 
tunity to Jeter his g*mius till it became a 
centenary festival. 

Lady Charlotte was a Scotchwoman; 
and she was glad to meet Lotimer Bo>d 
and friends 44 from the North.” She had 
even sought to establish a cousinhood be- 
tween herself and Lorimer on the strength 
of some intermarriage between the Cioch- 
nabens and her own family in very remote 
times. And, at all events, she held him 
bound and responsible for her destiny in 
Naples, for fit introductions, and pleasant 
days. He had been very kind, she said, when 
Mr. Skiflon was dying ; 44 read to him, and 
that sort of thing,” and very sorry for her 
and her daughter. That was more than 
two years agq now ; and the grief for Mr. 
Skifton had begun to be wiped off the china 
slate of his widow’s memory. She had not 
been a bad wife to him. Always very gen- 
tle; always very attentive when he was 
particularly ill ; very sorry when he died. 
She wept very much the first time she saw 
her daughter in mourning, and when she 
was trying on her own weeds. Indeed, 
41 for a long time afterwards,” as she im- 
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pressed upon Gertrude, “ she could not bear 
'the sight of black crape,” it always 44 brought 
the tears into her eyes, let her meet it 
'where she would.” But she was now be- 
ginning to be very cheerful and comfortable 
again ; and had none of that depth of na- 
ture which, she observed, caused 44 a mere 
nothing ” suddenly to u overcome that 
dear girl by reminding her of her poor 
father.” 

She was anxious, too, about Gertrude. 
She wished her to marry early, and marry 
well ; and she was all the more uneasy 
about invitations and opportunities on ac- 
count of various past circumstances con- 
nected with the long weary illness and 
climate-seeking days that had removed her 
from general society and 44 seasons ” in 
London, where she had once been so much 
admired. And then, after she was left a 
widow, Gertrude had a bad cough, and was 
supposed to be threatened with the same j 
complaint as her father, and she was ad- 
vised to pass a “couple more winters in 
Italy ” to recruit her strength ; and, oeyond 
and besides all this, there was the patent 
fafct that her marriage with Mr. Skifton had 
rather pat her out of that 44 set ” to which 
it was her great aim to belong. It had 
been a love-match; a love-match not re- 
pented of by either party, and extremely 
advantageous in point of fortune to Lady 
Charlotte who had none. But, then, who 
was Mr. Skifcon ? He had every merit a 
man could have ; but he did not come of a 
44 good old stock,” or of any known family. 
He was handsome, rich, elegant in manner, 
and singularly accomplishea ; but the care- 
less question elicited by the news of his 
decease and Lady Charlotte’s consequent 
widowhood, of 44 By the by, who the deuce 
was Skiflon?” produced only the vague 
reply, 44 Well, I really don’t know ; I 
believe he was a very good sort of fellow. 
His father was a merchant, or a broker, or 
something; and his daughter will have 
money.” 

A little soreness consequent on this 
position, and a wavering puzzled notion 
that such circumstances had weighed more 
with her recalcitrant foreign grandees than 
Gertrude’s religion, troubled Lady Char- 
lotte’s mind ; she had been rather humbled 
and annoyed at the escape from her very 
simple web of the young Colonna ; and 
previous to Sir Douglas’s arrival she had 
already been occupying herself with little 
fooleries and flatteries to Kenneth, who, 
faute de mieux, would, she thought, make a 
good husband for Gertie fin her view of a 
good husoand), being well off himself and 
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heir to old Sir Douglas. Her efforts, how- 
ever, being confined to what chaperons call 
44 bringing the young people together,” and 
the encouragement of much singing of 
Scotch ballads in alternation with more 
cultivated music, she did neither good* nor 
harm ; and that is more than can be said of 
the majority of match-making or match- 
hoping mothers. 

Neither was she, in fact, very anxious 
about it; for, after all, ^either here or else- 
where, some great duke, prince, or count 
might suddenly fall in love with her 
daughter ; and she might wish that instead 
of Mr. Ross ; aud it would be very embarras- 
sing to have to 44 throw over ” Kenneth, and 
not very ladylike. 

So things were suffered to take pretty 
much their own course ; and a very 
pleasant course it was for all parties. 
Lorimer Boyd was as friendly as possible, 
and Kenneth exceedingly attentive, though 
now and then he teased Lady Charlotte by 
little mockeries and persiflage which she 
only half understood and feebly rebutted ; 
and Sir Douglas, 44 in his way ” was 
charming too. Lady Charlotte took great 
pains to please him ; and never felt uneasy 
with him as she did occasionally with his 
nephew. She had just prudence enough 
44 in case it ever came to anything between 
Kenneth Ross and Gertie,” to avoid all 
allusion to her knowledge that the nephew 
was thought very wild. It would be very 
foolish to set his rich uncle against him, 
and all young men ran a little wild at his 
^ge and abroad. And she used to try a 
little feeble flattery with Sir Douglas — her 
head very much to one side, and her 
slender fingers twirling that long young 
ringlet which she had made sole inheritor 
of her own departed love-locks, and which 
kept Lorimer Boyd in a chronic state of 
dissatisfaction. Modulating her voice to a 
sort of singing whisper, like a canary-bird 
at sunset, she ventured little hints of ad- 
miration as to his looks ; and how he must 
44 have been ”.much handsomer than Ken- 
neth; and she bantered him about his 
44 dreadful bravery ” and his probable re- 
lationship to the “ Parliament Captain,” 
the Ross of 1650, and talked of the taking 
of Montrose, and made Gertrude repeat a 
stanza that she 44 saw in an old book, but 
what book it was had gone out of her poor 
head,” — 

" Leslio for the kirk, 

And Middleton for the king ; 

But deil a man can gie a knock 
But Ross and Augustine 1 ” 
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Bat it was when Brazilian Zizine fell ill 
(“ like a fellow-creature,” as Lady Charlotte 
expressed it) that Sir Douglas’s favour rose 
to its climax ! He actually gravely in- 
spected Zizine ; he brought remedies, and 
see&ed to pity the little dumb beast ; and 
he talked with Gertrude of its “ plaintive 
captive eyes,” while he fed it. And Lady 
Charlotte was overheard saying of him, in 
most unintelligible Italian to the Contessa 
Rufo, that 44 Avendo potuto essere uno 
generate, nondimeno aveva guarito Zinine !” 
on which the pretty Contessa, with a warm 
Southern smile, pronounced Sir Douglas to 
be 41 tan to amabile ! ” though she had not 
the remotest idea what meaning her friend 
wished to convey, or what the possibility of 
his becoming a general had to do with his 
feeding a monkey. 

His tenderness, however, to Zizine was 
not all. He amused Lady Charlotte ; who 
declared that talking to him was 44 like sit- 
ting with the Arabian Nights.” 44 No, Mr. 
Kenneth need not laugh ; for of course she 
did not mean that she could sit with the 
Arabian Nights, — or with any other 
stories ; bat he knew well enough that what 
she really meant was, that his uncle told 
them so many pleasant things.” She had 
daily driven up and down the Cliiaja till 
she was weary, and daily inspected what 
Gertrude called the 44 playthings ” at their 
pretty villa : playthings of which all Italians 
are very fond. Strange slender bridges 
over artificial streamlets ; garden traps that 
when trodden on send a sprinkling shower 
over the head of the startled visitor ; grot- 
toes, and guilt gazebos, and Chinese 
summer-houses and thatched rustic lodges. 
But she had not seen the graver sights of 
Naples, as a dowager who had more ac- 
quaintance with history or even with 
Murray's guide-books might have done : so 
that much novelty cropped and budded out 
of the old places, in consequence of being 
with the new companionable friend. 

People see things under such different 
aspects! When Stendnhl published his 
44 Rome, Naples, and Florence, in 1817,” all 
that he chose to describe in his opening 
pages — whether the better to mask sub- 
sequent expressions of political opinions, 
or from any other motive — was the eager- 
ness with which he flew to the theatres, and 
what operas were peformed at the various 
cities he visited during his tour. His ac- 
count of his first entrance into Milan is, that 
he immediately went to La ScalA; and his 
description of Naples is confiucd to the 
fact, tnat San Carlo being shut, he rushed 
to the FiorentinL He mentions that 44 two 


playhouses have been discovered at Pompeii, 
and a third at Herculaneum ; ” and as to 
the beauties of Nature, he disposes of them 
in his diary thus : — 44 25 Fevrier. Je 
reviens de Paestum. Route pittoresqueJ* 

An English lady who had arrived by sea 
at Lisbon sent her coachman and lady's- 
maid to amuse themselves with the sight* 
of the new foreign city. The coachman 
returned filled with melancholy contempt 
for the inferior 44 turnout ” of the Portu- 
guese nobility as to carriages and barm-ss : 
the lady’s-maid said she (like Stendabl) 
had been to the opera, and thought the 
ladies’ necks were in general far too short 
(though they wore some fine necklace*), 
and that tbeir inclination to embonpoint was 
very remarkable ; figures, indeed, that she 
44 would have no pleasure in dressing.” 

Sir Douglas’s mode of seeing Naples 
might be no better than that of his neigh- 
bours, but it had the merit of entertaining 
Lady Charlotte Skifton. He was full of 
historical gossip; to which she used to 
listen most attentively, pulling the young 
ringlet nearly straight, aud looking round 
as if she vaguely expected to see the people 
and events he conjured up. She *• could 
not eat her dinner ” for thinking of young 
Conradin — titular king of Sicily from the 
time he was two years old till he was six- 
teen, — and then, (at that boyish age !) led 
out to execution in the marketplace with 
his uncle Frederic of Austria ; Pope Urban 
having aided Charles of Anjou to defeat 
and tile him prisoner. She implicitly be- 
lieved the doubtful story of his mother sail- 
ing into the Bay of Naples with black sails 
to her ships, and untold treasure as ransom, 
too late to rescue her murdered and cou- 
rageous boy. She was 44 afraid she was 
almost glad ” at the increased hatred of the 
French which that execution inspired, till 
in the rolling course of yeaiw, at a certain 
Easter, 1282, every Frenchman in Sicily, 
except one, was murdered. 

She thought Queen Joanna’s conduct 
44 really now so very abominable,” twisting a 
silk cord of variegated colours, and answer- 
ing her inquisitive husband that it was *‘ to 
strangle him with,” so playfully that be 
believed she was joking till the horrible 
threat «ame true. She was delighted to 
hear that Queen Joanna was herself smoth- 
ered afterwards, after many more years of 
crime, and she looked at the dark, gaping 
windows of her ruined palace in the Bay, 
with awe and satisfaction. 

As to Ma8&niello, and his rebellion and 
brief triumph — she said she 44 knew all 
about him ” — except that the people had 
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sewed bis bead again to bis bod y, and 
obliged tbe Government to give him a 
state burial after his downfall and massacre, 

— u because she had seen the opera of Ma- 
saniello several times : only in the opera 
there was nothing about what happened 
after he was killed.” 

Newer to her was the hanging of Admiral 
Caraccioli (that blot upon the fame of Nel- 
son !), and the well-attested story of the 
body of the Italian admiral floating up- 
right, tq the consternation of the sailors, in 
the wake of Nelson’s ship, from the imper- 
fect weighing down of the corpse when flung 
into the sea. 

Her interest as to the disputed fact 
whether Pozzuoli was the place where St. 
Paul landed, was weak to the absorbed at- 
tention with which she devoured the details 
of the murder of Agrippina by order of her 
own son, the Emperor Nero. The picture 
of this proud, profligate, energetic old 
woman, betrayed into a galley contrived 
like those in the time of the French Noya - 
de8i to give way and sink under her, — her 
escape, after being hit on the head by a 
slave with an oar, her floating, swimming, 
and struggling to the shore at Baie, and 
being taken to her own Lucrine villa only to 
be afterwards assassinated in her bed there, 

— had a fascination, not unmixed with a sen- 
sation ef terror for Lady Charlotte, moving 
her t*. -observe that it was impossible for her 
to hear such a story, in the very place where 
it had happened, without being thankful no 
one could put her “ on board a boat that 
was all to crack and come to pieces,” or 
come and kill her at the Villa Mandorlo 
“ only because somebody else had ordered 
it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

PA8T YOUNG MEN. 

Swiftly the days passed on; and it 
became almost a usual ceremony in the little 
circle to end each dav with “ What shall we 
do to-morrow ? ” When Sir Douglas first 
arrived, indeed, there had been grave talk 
of instant departure ; of breaking up bad 
habits by removing Kenneth from scenes of 
idle temptation ; and of all sorts of reform- 
ing and repressive measures. But it is not 
so easy to move a full-fledged young gentle- 
man of Kenneth's disposition, from a place 
that happens to hit his fancy. His uncle’s 
arrival, if not followed by any very real re- 
form of conduct, had certainly secured 
greater decency ; and he bore with patience 


(or comparative patience) the brief anx- 
ious lectures which followed the examina- 
tion of very complicated and uncertain cal- 
culations as to general debts, and debts of 
“honour;” loans made (half from careless 
generosity, half from vanity) to idle young 
foreigners, who had no earthly claim upon 
his assistance ; jewellery squandered on 
their female associates ; and all the embar- 
rassments from which, — had he probed his 
own heart for the truth, — he expected to 
be relieved by the very simple expedient of 
getting his uncle to “ pay them off.” 

Nothing is more curious, in these cases of 
extravagance, than the puppy-blindness 
which does not see, — in that first stage of 
manhood, — that if such debts are u paid 
off” by some relative or friend, the items of 
which they were composed were acts of 
meanness, and not acts of generosity. If 
the phrases usual on such occasions were 
put into the language of the pleasant old 
story of the “Palais de la Verity,” — 
where people said, not what they intended 
to say, but spoke the “naked truth,” — 
how very extraordinary those sentences 
would sound ! Conceive a man addressing 
his friend thus: “My dear fellow, cer- 
tainly I will lend you a couple of hundreds. 
I’ll give you all my three sisters’ music- 
lessons, new dresses, and jaunts to the sea- 
side for this year: and there’s pale little 
Fanny, who costs my mother a good deal 
in physician’s advice. I’ll give you all her 
doctor’s fees for six months or so, and she 
shall go without. I would not be so stingy 
as to refuse a friend such a paltry sum as 
you've asked of me, — no, not for the 
world.” 

Or thus : — 

“I made little Justerini the dancer such 
a splendid present last Christmas I 1 gave 
her three years of my fat old father’s plod- 
ding work as head-clerk with Tightenall 
and Co. ! He’s getting old, you know : 
drowsy of an evening: tired out in fact: 
had rather a hard life of it : a good many of 
us to provide for. But I was determined 
I’d give her the ear-rings. I’d have given 
double, ay, six years of his hard-earned 
salary, sooner than not have behaved hand- 
somely to her about them ! ” 

Or thus : 

“ I can’t stand a fellow refusing his chum 
such a paltry favour as belonging to a elub, 
or sharing a yacht, or taking half an opera- 
box with him. I know I didn’t hesitate a 
minute when Tom Osprey asked me . I 
gave him my mother’s carriage-horses, and 
little Sam’s favourite pony, and my father’s 
hunters, and that little box at Twickenham 
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where they used to go for chance of air in 
summer, — before Tom had half done ex- 
plaining about it. Pm not one of your 
backward fellows. I always come forward 
like a man, when a friend wants anything.” 

Or thus — liberal Only to Self, instead of 
Self and Co. : — 

“ I always say there are certain things a 
fellow can’t do without. Must make a cer- 
tain figure, and have certain comforts. I 
like to enjoy life, and see other fellows 
enjoy it. Life is not worth having if you 
don't put some pleasure into it! I was 
obliged to have all my old grandmother’s 
sables and shawls last winter, — (you know 
she brought me up, my mother was too poor 
to do it) ; — and the portion she had put by 
for my Cousin Bessie ; couldn’t do without, 
I assure you ; not, at least, so as to live like 
a gentleman. Can’t see why Cousin Bessie 
should be in any hurry about marrying, or 
why the confounded prig she’s engaged to 
makes such a point or what he calls 4 mutual 
means of support’ All I know is, I 
couldn’t do without her portion, and grand- 
mother’s Indian shawls and Russian sables ; 
that’s fact.” 

Or even thus : — among a set where 
shawls and sables and marriage portions are 
alike unknown : — 

44 You say you wonder, because I’m a 
poor curate's son, how I can get on at col- 
lege ? That’s all you know about it : of 
course it’s difficult; and I’m put to it to 
give wine-parties, and so forth, like other 
fellows — but it’s to be done with proper 
management. If I take six days m the 
week butcher’s meat that my brothers and 
sisters would eat; and all the coals and 
blankets the old women in the village used 
to get, — and my father’s two glasses of 
ort wine which my mother fancied kept 
is throat from relaxing for Sunday duty, 
— and a year or two of Dick’s schooling, 
(who scarcely needs it, for my father gives 
him all his spare time, and he’s a sharp fel- 
low by nature), it comes to a good lump of 
money in the end ; and, if there’s still some 
debt left, I’ve no doubt I can grind it out of 
them s >oner than seem shabby to these fel- 
lows at Oxford.” 

Ah ! how many a true tragedy lies under 
th ; s apparent farce of words I How many 
a 44 fine, spirited young gentleman, very free 
with his money,” steps out of his hotel in 
the sight of admiring waiters, drawing on 
a pair of straw-coloured gloves in prepara- 
tion for a day’s pleasure — tossing double 
his real fare to the cabman to be driven 
rapidly to the place of rendezvous: and 
then talking to the boon-companions he 


joins, it may be, of poachers on his father’s 
estate ; of some servant of his own turned 
away, as an idle vagabond and a thief, for 
taking his master’s cigars and silk-handker- 
chiefs ; of 44 being regularly swindled oat of 
his money ” by some ieweUes who, accord- 
ing to custom, has sold him a set of studs and 
a gold ring for treble their real value, — to 
whom it never once occurs that the tu quoque 
| of these various accusations would be but 
I his own just due ! — that he, also, is an idle 
vagabond, living on what he never earned ; 
a 44 poacher ” on the better means of * bet- 
ter men ; — a » 4 |windler” in the acquire- 
ment of things unpaid for, or the profitable 
interest on which is lost in the uncertainty 
and delay of payment ; — yea, it may be a 
most daring robber, whose 44 stand and de- 
liver” threatens more than the lives of 
those whose substance has to be surrendered 
to him, since it threatens disgrace and ruin 
to himself (and through him to all connect- 
ed with hum) if they do not suffer them- 
I selves to be stripped of their goods, and 
consent to the extremity of sacrifice ! 

And fathers may toil, and mothers may 
darn, and many a Bessie pine, and many 
a Fanny sicken for sea-air, and many a lit- 
tle Dick lose his schooling ; and so long as 
the cause of all these troubles does not 
actually pick pockets in the streets, or 
garotte unwary passengers on the highways 
and bycways where business or pleasure 
calls him, he contentedly believes himself 
to be living the life of a gentleman and an 
honest man, and would knock the offender 
down who dared to dispute that position. 

Kenneth Roes doubted as little of bis 
title to be thought 44 a thorough gentleman,” 
as othera of bis creed. And yet it is cer- 
tain that he expected his friends, his trades- 
men, his gambling-debts, and his follies, to 
be paid for out of his uncle’s money ; was 
perfectly content that all his vicarious acts 
of generosity should (like his debts), be 
set down to his own credit, but, in truth, 
be provided for by this other man ; and had 
never even given a single thought to what 
his situation, or the situation of his motley 
crowd of creditors would be, should bis 
own means fall short, and his uncle, wearied 
out at last, refuse to supply the deficit. 

But why should be give it a thought ? 
Was he not his uncle’s heir? He knew 
he was to be his heir. At least he had al- 
ways expected it, ever since he was a child, 
and he believed Sir Douglas had always in- 
tended it. 

Yes, Sir Douglas certainly had intended 
it. Up to a certain evening — the evening 
of a day of glory and beauty and sunshine, 
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spent in an expedition to Sorrento — he had 
intended it, though he did not know that 
Kenneth built upon it ; and even that first 
night which saw him waver in such inten- 
tions, saw him also wakeful, weary, and 
tender, full of yearnings to his nephew, and 
occupied till early dawn with anxious re- 
petitions in his own mind of wise /council 
and explanation, though both counsel and 
explanation were to make it clear to Ross 
of Torrieburn that Ross of Glenrossie was 
assisting him for the last time ! 

But Torrieburn’s past experience was 
very much against any very settled belief 
in such a declaration as to Glenroesie’s fu- 
ture proceedings. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A DAY AT SOBREXTO. 

As the lovely Italian spring advanced’ 
the question, “ What shall we do to-mor- 
row ? ” was answered more and more Ixfidly ; 
and the little intimate circle that had min- 
gled with Royal balls, and musical routs, 
during more wintry weather (for even Na- 
les has its winter), and whose members 
ad availed themselves of Italian hospitali- 
ties, began to draw more and more togeth- 
er, seeking, as strangers naturally would, 
their chief pleasure in excursions among 
scenes, the beauty of which will for ever 
be described in vain in guide-books, itiner- 
aries, and travels, since not all the glowing 
words that were ever strung together can 
convey a hundredth part of the impression 
made on the senses by actual experience. 
It is a favourite phrase with poets, that we 
should “ conjure up a vision ” of such and 
such objects ; but no magic can conjure up, to 
one who has never yet beheld Southern 
Italy, the sudden irradiation of our common 
world that takes place. It is the nature we 
always knew — but it is nature illuminated ! 
Colour is deeper and brighter, seas are 
more dazzling, sunrise and sunset are in- 
conceivably richer, mountains have grada- 
tions of purple which no pencil can trans- 
late. The wasteful wealth of fruit and 
flowers sets us dreaming of Eden instead 
of our digging and delving climes; and 
the very people who dwell in these favour- 
ed regions seem endowed with a quicker 
life. Eyes have a depth of shining, and 
teeth a glitter in smding, and cheeks a 
warmth of glowing, that the north can 
never show. Like Wilson’s cloud, of which 
he says — 

“E’en in its very motion there was rest,” 


even in their very indolence there is pas* 
sion ; and that dolce far niente, of which 
we hear so much and understand so little, 
is more like the tranquillity of their own 
slumbering volcanoes, than the settled calm 
which alone among us would produce it. 
Or, to take the less grandiose simile of Lori- 
merBoyd in discussing the subject with Sir 
Douglas, it is the difference between the 
contented grazing of the bovine race, and 
the sleek and sleepy yawning of the hunt- 
ing leopard. There is real quiet in the 
one, there is only temporary inaction in the 
other. ' 

And though the simile might not be over- 
complimentary, Lorimer Boyd loved the 
Italians. He praised their simplicity, the 
absence of affectation, the loving nature of 
their women. He denied the inferiority of 
their men. He held that all of best and 
brightest in Europe came originally from 
Italy. He counted over the roll of the old 
heroic names, and tame down, with an ex- 
cuse for every blotted entry in history, to 
those later times when even her artists had 
fought as soldiers, and her priests governed 
as statesmen. He would not admit, without 
opposition, even Sir Douglas’s censure of 
the Neapolitan nobility. What could be 
expected of men who were only too well 
aware that Government had no feeling to- 
wards such as might be marked for distinc- 
tion, but that of jealousy ? Take away 
the occupation of literature and politics, 
freedom of action, and great landed inter- 
ests, from the youthful nobility of Great 
Britain ; take away their natural stake in 
the prosperity of their country ; and what 
would remain even for them but the pursuit 
of pleasure and the driving on of aimless 
days ? Besides, Naples was not Itajy. In 
that often taken and retaken town there 
was scarcely a nation whose blood did not 
mingle with the original race. French and 
Spanish, German and English, Greek and 
even Turkish, currents are in those idle 
veins. And because Kenneth had found a 
set of profligates and gamblers there — as 
he could have found a set of idlers and gam- 
blers in Paris or in London — was Sir Doug- 
las to pass a sweeping judgment over the 
land, or attribute to the •aristocracy of 
Naples any increase in his anxieties respec- 
ing his wayward nephew ? As well might 
he consider it the fault of the fishermen in 
the islands of Ischia or Procida. 

Those anxieties were perpetually haunt- 
ing Sir Douglas, so muen so that once or 
twice he let fall a word respecting his hope 
that Kenneth “ would make creditable 
friendships ” even to Gertrude, — recurring 
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eagerly to his own love in youth and boy- 
hood for Lorimer. 

And Gertrude looked grave, and said, 
“I know what you feel. I had once a 
brother.” 

Sir Douglas asked Lorimer about this 
brother. He had knovtn them all. Did he 
resemble Gertrude? 

No. He was exactly like his most ridicu- 
lous mother, clothed in a tail-coat instead of 
female habiliments — if possible even more 
silly, more vain, and certainly less well- 
tempered ; and it was anything but a sub- 
ject of regret that he had predeceased his 
father, for he would have been a plague in- 
stead of a protection to his mother and sis- 
ter. 

“How old do you suppose Miss Skifton 
may be ? She is very grave and staid for a 
girl/’ 

“ She is two-and-twenty. I know her 
age. And she has seen much of life and its 
cares even for those years.” And Lorimer 
Bovd sighed. 

Sir Douglas mused on her tone and look 
when she said, “I had once a brother;” 
and on a hundred other instances which im- 
pressed his memoir though they seemed 
mere nothings. There are persons who 
talk much and readily of their feelings, and 
who yet leave you in uncertainty both as to 
the sincerity and the motive of their confes- 
sion ; and there are others whose rare allu- 
sions to themselves and their private joys or 
sorrows seem to come like gleams of light, 
showing their whole inner nature. Sir Doug- 
las would have been at a loss to explain why 
the little he had ever gleaned from Ger- 
trude Skifton respecting herself had filled 
him with such intense sympathy and ap- 
proval ; such a conviction that her charac- 
ter was one of mingled gentleness and 
strength; fondness and girlish dignity; re- 
serve and a subdued eagerness — which 
pleased him better than all the open enthu- 
siasm in the world ! He loved in her the 
cherishing of her foolish mother ; the adora- 
tion for her dead father’s memory ; her easy 
courtesy to strangers; her sweet frank 
friendliness with those whom she acknowl- 
edged as intimates: with Kenneth, and 
Lorimer Boyd, and — himself. This last 
admission Sir Douglas made with a little 
hesitation. Her welcome of him was shyer 
than her welcome to them. Well, he would 
not have had it otherwise — she had not 
known him as long; and he remembered 
with pleasure the beautiful blush which 
overspread her face once when she said, 
“ I do not feel that you are so much of »a 
stranger as I should ; because Mr. Lorimer 


Boyd used to read your letters aloud some- 
times, when you were in India, to my poor 
father; indeed very often he used to read 
us one ; my father enjoyed them so.” The 
expression of her countenance was always 
lovely: lovely when her eyes were down- 
cast (as indeed was habitual with her), and 
lovely when she slowly raised them, as she 
did on this occasion, with a sort of innocent 
appeal in them, as though they said, “I 
know I am blushing, but it is not for any- 
thing of which I need feel ashamed.” 

He thought of her perpetually, and set- 
tled in his own mind that there was not in 
her one iota that he could wish to see 
altered, or that could be changed for the 
better. 

And Lady Charlotte was quite pleased 
with his evident approval, for she felt “if 
ever it came to anything between Kenneth 
Ross and Gertie,” here would be one great 
step gained for all subsequent arrange- 
ments. 

And now they were to have one of their 
customary holidays, and spend the whole 
bright day at Sorrento: tne little smiling 
Contessa Rufo, and a German couple, to 
whom she was “doing the honours” of 
the sights of Naples, being the only stran- 
gers ot the party. 

Lady Charlotte got but one scanty story 
from Sir Douglas ; (the death of Pliny, 
which she declared she had never heard be- 
fore,) and then she chatted with the Con- 
tessa, her companions being absorbed in the 
beauty of the moving panorama before 
them. They had left Naples at an hour 
unknown to indolent Londoners, and the 
early glory of morning yet fell on the tide- 
less sea as they wound through the narrow 
roads surmounting the Bay of Castella- 
mare ; dotted with pointed white sails like 
wings, and showing on its rippled surface 
those strange dappled patches of green and 
purple which vary the blue of the ocean 
whenever it nears the shore. 

Lovelier and lovelier grew the scene 
as they proceeded onwards. In odd nooks 
of the lofty cliffs nestled houses as white 
as those distant sails ; fruit-trees and vines 
surrounded them; gay foliage mantled the 
rocky ledges ; and here and there the eye 
could rest on the glistening tops of thickly- 

f ilanted orchards of orange ana lemon tree?, 
ooking like rounded domes of emerald, 
clustering far down in the hollows. 

Fig-trees, with their broad dark leaves, 
and vines in tender transparent green, 
mocked the grey volcanic ruggedness of 
I the lofty rocks, as they came in sight of 
I Sorrento. Little rude staircase-like paths 
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straggled downwards to the caverns and coming next; and Kenneth and Lady 
coves of the beach, inviting the feet to ex- Charlotte a little in advance. Lady Char- 
plore them. Groups of fishermen, with wo- lotte was in high spirits, replying to 
men and children, loitered and basked here Kenneth’s constant persiflage with more 
and there, clothed in those bright vestments aplomb than usual; pricking her mule from 
in which all southern people delight. Now time to time with the coral points of her 
and then echoes of laughter, or the frag- white silk parasol, and laughing foolishly 
ment of a simple song, came floating up like a school-girl at any little difficulties 
on the air with that wonderful distinctness in tne route. Presently the mule suddenly 
with which sounds are heard along a rocky stopped. “ Oh, you obstinacy, won’t you 
shore, — airs which Gordigiani’s exquisite take me on ’cause I’m such a giddy thing ? ” 
setting have since made famous, and which, giggled the rider, giving a final prod at the 
perhaps, it required that composer’s fine mule’s ear with the ornamented parasol, 
and sensitive taste to strip from their rug- The steel of the light parasol snapped ; 
gedness as we strip off the shell of the al- the sharp end entered the ear of the 
mond, denuding the veiled melodies from animal, which swerved, put its head down, 
nasal and husky tones, and sending them and set off at a pace anything but safe 
forth to the world full only of such gentle or pleasant in poor Lady Charlotte’s opin- 
passion as breathes in the “ Bianco visin,” ion. All the other mules, accustomed to 
and the “ Tempo Passato ; ” familiar to us act in concert with parties of sight-seers, 
now from many a sweet and tutored voice set off at a like pace. Lady Charlotte 
even in our own land. screamed, the guides shouted, and a perfect 

Lorimer Boyd had known Gordigiani’s Babel of voices sent up prayers to heaven 
daughter. He described that sweet ethe^ for protection, mingled with curses of the 
real creature to Gertrude : her large spiritual poor beast on earth. Kenneth at first 
eyes, like the eyes we imagine those of leaned back in his saddle in a fit of in- 
a guardian angel ; her smile, faint and ten- extinguishable laughter at the ridicule 
der as the serenest twilight ; her pretty of the whole scene. Fat Count Rufo, pull- 
bashful pride in being able to compose ing in vain at the hard mouth of his won- 
words to her father’s music. But she was ture , and bounding in his saddle like an 
gone — passed away like the echo of her India-rubber ball ; his pretty countess laugh- 
own songs — taken in the early prime of ing also, as she careered along, flying past 
her sweetness, scarcely living even to Kenneth with her ancles much more ex- 
the time indicated by the poetic French posed than at the decent commencement 
epitaph written on one almost as lovely : — of her ride ; the German couple, also at full 

speed, looking helplessly at each other as 
“ Rose, elle a vecu ce aue vivent les Roses, they fled together like the hapless pair 

L’espace d’un jour ! ’ in Burger’s Leonora ; and Lady Charlotte, 

the primary cause of all this erratic disturb- 
They were still talking of this young ance, making involuntary soubi'esauts on 
Italian and her genius; and Sir Douglas and off her frightened mule, such as are 
was murmuring to himself the Scriptural performed by light and nimble professionals 
words, “ When the ear heard her, it blessed for the entertainment of the audience at 
her,” — less with any thought of Gordigi- Astley’s. 

ani's angel-daughter, or a yet fitter refer- But all laughter was merged in fear, when 
ence to “ works of necessity, piety, and the mule made a false step on a path close 
charity,” than in remembrance ot the trem- to the precipice, that crumbled beneath its 
ulous contralto of the English girl at his tread ; then scrambled to recover its foot- 
side, — when a wild shriek, followed by ing, unseating Lady Charlotte in the opera- 
that wonderful amount of exclamatory ap- tion, and dragging her a few yards, pinned 
peals to Madonnas and Saints of different by many folds of careful shawling, and so 
altars, common among the Italians, startled utterly unable to extricate herself. Before 
them into attention. • the sharp, bitter shriek from Gertrude had 

The carriages were to meet them at a died thnllingly on the air, the gentlemen of 
given point, and they had been traversing the party had reached the poor frightened 
part ot their road upon mules ; Gertrude woman, and rescued her from further dan- 
riding by her mother, till they had paused ger. Sir Douglas had been first ; leaping 
to gaze at the town and beach, and then from his mule, which he suffered to roam at 
falling a little into the rear with Lorimer lar^e, and not attempting the dan szerous ex- 
and Sir Douglas while speaking of Gordigi- penment of riding after her. They were 
ani’s music; the Rufos with their friends close to Sorrento, close to the Hotel di 
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Tasso, where already rooms and refresh- believe, for Sir Douglas’s sake, that the 
merits had been ordered in anticipation of white hand was withdrawn, and that the 
their arrival. Lady Charlotte was easily trembling downcast look with which Ger- 
carried there, and laid, half-fainting from trade listened to his further re-assurances 
fright and shock — but not otherwise the (made in rather a different voice from 
worse of her Mazeppa-like career — on a usual), as to Lady Charlotte's condition, 
chaise longue hi one of the bedrooms. resulted rather from tender embarrassment 

Kenneth helped to carry her in, and jrith than from any lingering misgiving as to her 
a returning smile, congratulated Gertrude mother’s danger. 

on her mother’s safety. Gertrude smiled Lady Charlotte had indeed sustained no 
too, vaguely, with a confused, tearful look hurt. Her extreme fragiGty and slender 
at Kennetn, in acknowledgment of being ness had caused her to fall so lightly, that 
spoken to, rather than as hearing the exact not a bruise was discoverable beyond a lit- 
words ; and then Kenneth Ross retreated to tie abrasion on one of her wrists ; and the 
compliment and re-assure pretty Countess quantity of soft shawls of very rich texture, 
Rufo, and Gertrude knelt down by her mo- slipping with her as she fell, made a sort of 
ther. Sir Douglas was still arranging pil- cradle for her head and shonlders during 
lows and shawls. If he had been waiting the brief interval of risk, when she was 
upon the venerable and unfortunate Queen dragged along the path by the rocks. 
Araelie of France, he could not have at- “But it might have been very serious ; I 
tended to her with more tender respect, might even have been killed, mightn’t I ? * 
He paused, and looked down on her as she she repeated ovei and over again, not with- 
lay. Gertrude’s mother! That useless — out a little feelingof pleasure at havingbeen 
inestimable life ! As he paused, the kneel- the heroine of so dangerous an adventure, 
ing girl looked up at him ; she voluntarily And as often as Gertrude assented, and 
extended her hand to clasp his. “ Oh ! I pressed her lips on the faded face, with — 
thank you so ! ” was all she said. u It might, indeed, my poor little mother !” 

The warmth of the sun, when it glitters so often did Lady Charlotte, with a sort of 
through rain in those warm southern climes, cooing murmur of pity for herself, assiduously 
when the rapid storms are over, and the red smootne and twine round her finger the rin- 
geranium and pale violet take glory from glet, which had been made terribly dusty 
its rays — what was it to the warmth of a nd unsightly during the culbute of its poe- 
Gertrude’s eyes, shining through their haze sessor, and had required more than ordinary 
of agitated tears ! Her gaze thrilled the care to restore it to form and brightness, 
heart of him she addressed ; his hand trem- The Hotel di Tasso overhangs the sea, and 
bled as it pressed hers. Hers, that white on that side at least there is comparative 
hand with its modelled fingers — silenoe. Lady Charlotte, therefore, wearied 

by her inauspicious ride, and lulled by the 
" Lovelily tapering less and less,” — sound of gently-lapping waves far beneath 

the windows, and by the heat of the after- 
whose graceful and nimble passage over noon sun, carefully as it was shut and sha- 
the notes of the piano he had so often ded from her, soon fell fast asleep. For a 
watched in the accompaniments to her short interval Sir Douglas and Gertrude re- 
welcome songs. He blessed her mentally mained motionless, listening to hermeas- 
for the eager movement which had so ured, slumberous breathings. Then he pro- 
given it, warm and gloveleas, into his cor- posed to her daughter to come out, to join 
dial grasp ; and whether after that sudden the rest of the party, who had already 
clasping it was dropped ly him, or with- braved both heat and fatigue, and clam- 
drawn by her, he was mams too giddy by bered to the Capo di Sorrento : and they sal- 
such contact to remember. lied forth, not unwilling to enjoy their walk 

It must have been withdrawn ; for one according to the implication conveyed in 
spectator whom both had forgotten — Lori- that sweet Irishism, u alone together,” the 
mer Boyd — passed his hana over his brow “ presoue scale ” of the pretty French wid- 
with a sense of pain, and muttered — “ She ow, who was asked if she was going alone 
is in love with Douglas ! ” into the country. 

In love ? No girl 44 in love ” would leave And now all again was gladness, and all 
her hand to be clasped as friendship only, again was bloom and beauty ; wild flowers 
with its firm light satisfied hold, should clasp sparkled along the shore, even the to very 
it, if that electric thrill which flashes loves’ verge of Neptune’s domain. On the lovely 
messages from heart to heart told her she headland grew tufted patches of myrtle, 
either loved or was beloved. Let us then and the tall pointed white heather which 
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gleams like the ghost of some unknown har- 
vest of another world. Down in the dream- 
land, under the far away sea, lay shifting 
shadows of broken white fragments, which 
are held to be (and why should they chur- 
lishly doubt it ?) remnants of palaces and 
temples, over which the waters nave closed, 
as over O’Donoghue and his white horse ! 
and valiant retainers in our own island of 
fairy traditions. Fatigue was unfelt ; that 
air of which the elder Tasso spoke — 

“ Si vitale, che gruomini che scnza provar, 
Altro cielo ci vivono, sono quasi immortali,” 

fanned their faces, and made the very act of 
breathing a pleasure. 

“ Up the heather mountain and down the crag- 
gy brae,” 

undesiring of further rest than frequent 
pauses to take their fill of gazing, or to listen 
laughingly to some pretty peasant, some 
distaff spinning matron, some bouquet-giv- 
ing child, all vainly endeavouring to explain 
in their curious patois, requests to the sight- 
seers which ''resolved themselves most dis- 
tinctly into an unromantic act of mendican- 
cy, — the gay party reunited on their home- 
ward course ; and arrived at the hotel to 
find Lady Charlotte alert, and recovered ; 
only too willing to hear from Sir Douglas 
the mournful romance of the poet Tasso’s 
mad love for the high-born princess, whose 
ducal brother had him imprisoned in dark- 
ness and solitude for years to expiate his pre- 
sumption ; and his miserable return, after 
iqpane and wretched years, to his sister and 
the old half-forgotten home. 

And when that romance in prose was 
ended, Countess Rufo’s German friend re- 

S iated Schiller’s wonderful ballad of 44 The 
iver,” and his wife sang one of the sweet 
wild songs, whose harmonies are indeed 
“ songs without words.” And after that, on 
low pleading from Sir Douglas, and urging 
from all the rest, Gertrude sang. 

Some irresistible fancy of the moment 
urged Sir Douglas to inquire if she had ever 
heard the ballad of which he recollected 
the one verse of farewell, as sung by his 
mother. Yes, she knew it ; but even she 
could not recollect all the words. She did 
not think it was a complete ballad, hut an 
old fragment of a song of exile ; not, she 
said, from a 44 foreign ” shore, as Sir Doug- 
las had it, hut the “ Irish shore,” and with- 
out further preface she began it, in the clear, 
rich voice he loved so to fear. 

And while they listened, the day depart- 
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ed, and the moon fell on the unruffled sea ; 
where the fisherman’s tiny barks flashed, 
gleaming for a moment, and turned their 
sails again to shadow. The mountains rose 
beyond, dark and majestic, aud the huge 
form of Vesuvius slept, unlit by its fiery 
torch, in the white light of the moon. The 
oars ceased to sound ; the voices from the 
shore became les? frequent ; the very waves 
seemed to come more and more softly to the 
sands, till at length there seemed but one 
sound left on earth — her voice ! 

The broken fragment of a song is in 
many an old collection : — 

“ A lightsome heart, a soldier’s mien. 

And a feather of the blue ; 

Were all of me you knew, dear love, 
Were all of me you knew 1 

“ Now all is done that man can do, 

And all is done in vain ; 

My love, my native land, adieu, 

For we ne’er can meet again. 

“ He turned him round ami right about 
All on the Irish shore ; 

He gave his bridle reins a shake, 

With Adieu for evermore, my love, 
Adieu for evermore ! ” 

The tender tremulousness of the last line, 
and the beauty of her face looking dreamily 
out over the sea as she sang, melted the 
heart of more than one of her listeners. 
But no one spoke to her of her song except 
Sir Douglas, and he said to her, in a choked, 
passionate voice, 44 If I thought it were 
4 adieu for evermore ’ between us — in lieu 
of a sweet, sorrowful dream — I should go 
mad ! ” 

It was a declaration of love, like any oth- 
er ; or unlike any other, for .no two decla- 
rations of love are alike, any more than 
any two leaves on a tree, or human faces, 
or voices, or even the handwriting of differ- 
ent persons, can be alike. 

And though Kenneth and Lorimer Boyd 
and Count Rufo and the ladies of that hap- 
py party all spoke to Gertrude afterwards, 
she could not have told what any of them 
had said, except that at last she heard her 
mother say, in her softest canary-bird voice, 
44 Well, and what shall we do to-morrow ? ” 
And Sir Douglas said, 44 1 have business in 
the morning, Dut late in the day we might 
go to Amalfi, and stay a day or two there.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

A LIFE OF PLEASURE. 

Business in the morning. That special 
morning had long been dedicated to the 
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final examination and arrangement of Ken- 
neth's difficulties, at least so far as his con- 
tinental tour was concerned. And now 
there was yet something else which his uncle 
desired to talk over with him, beyond and 
above the unpalatable fact that he must 
confine his expenses to his own means, and 
expect no more of this system of what he 
carelessly termed u clearing ** him, hence- 
forth and for ever. 

Sir Douglas arrived at Kenneth’s apart- 
ment on the Chiaja very early, very anx- 
ious, rather weary, and thoroughly resolved. 
He had begun to think there was some 
truth in the severe opinion expressed by his 
friend Lorimer Boyd, that the great mis- 
fortune of Kenneth’s life was his uncle's 
indulgence. 

“ Of course," that friend had said, w as 
long as you put a feather-bed for him to 
fall upon, he will pitch head-foremost like a 
harlequin, into every scrape and trap on 
the stage of existence. Leave him to suffer 
consequences. Either he is capable or in- 
capable of selficonduct. In the one case 
all your love and pains won’t save him, and 
in the other he will at last find his real lev- 
el. If I had had an idea you were so 
in your dotage about this lad, Douglas, I 
declare I never would have written to you. 
I expected you to come down upon him in 
a stern, dignified, offended-guardian sort of 
way, and here you are for all the world like 
a nursing mother, whose precious babe has 
had a tumble I Do, for God’s sake, let this 
be the last time that you actually help him 
to escape from the only lesson his careless 
mind can profit by — namely, bitter expe- 
rience.” 

There was truth in these words ; and they 
beat hotly in Sir Douglas’s ears, as he turn- 
ed restlessly on his pillow the night they 
returned from Sorrento. The hours of that 
night passed on from silvery moonlight to 
the blue dawn and the crimson glory of 
sunrise, without bringing him needful rest. 
There was too much in the day that was 
coming, and the day that had passed, for 
night to be anything but a bar or a gap to 
divide those intervals. 

When the morning stir of life began once 
more, — early as such life begins in the 
streets of Naples, — Sir Douglas bathed, 
dressed, and went out. Even if Kenneth 
was not yet up, he would wait. His neph- 
ew’s maimer, the previous evening, had 
rather wounded him. It was saucy, sullen, 
and dissatisfied. It was easy to see that he 
thought himself maltreated, and his uncle 
officious in the matter of Lady Charlotte. 
Kenneth knew that Gertrude disliked and 


resented any overt disrespect to her mother, 
yet he could not for the life of him abstain. 
He thought Lady Charlotte ridiculous, and 
he showed that he thought her so. He 
thought Gertrude neglectful of him, and al- 
most, in her calm way, re pell ant to him the 
evening before. He was accustomed to be 
flattered and caressed. He had bid them 
all good night very curtly, getting out of 
the carriage in the Chiaja, instead of seeing 
them to the Villa Manddrlo, and had walk- 
ed away with a cigar in his mouth, — look- 
ing so like his handsome wilful father, that 
instead of feeling angry, foolish Sir Douglas 
looked after him with aching tenderness and 
intense good-will! 

On arriving at his lodgings on this par- 
ticular morning, not only Sir Douglas did 
not find Kenneth up (that perhaps with his 
habits was scarcely to be expected), but it 
was doubtful, from the hesitating manner 
of the servant, whether he had been in at 
all, since the previous day. Sir Douglas 
said little to the man, and passed into the 
room which had been the scene of his first 
interview and useless lecture. Breakfast 
was laid, as then ; but not yet touched. 
All was in the same sort of order, or dis- 
order. The very sunshine appeared to be 
lying in stereotyped lines on the parquet 
floor. Sir Douglas threw himself into a 
lounge chair by the window, and once more 
thought over all he meant to say to his 
nephew; putting it into the most patient 
loving words he could frame. 

Gradually the silence and warmth, after 
the rapid morning walk and long wakeful 
night, had their effect in spite of anxiety ; 
and Kenneth’s uncle slept as Soundly as 
Lady Charlotte had done after her adven- 
ture with the recalcitrant mule at Sorrento. 

It is Lord Brougham’s theory (and it is 
also the theory of other thinkers on the 
same subject) that dreams occupy only a 
few moments before our waking, and that 
during their brief passage through the brain, 
they blend and connect themselves with 
outward objects of sense and sound. In 
proof of which, he says, you have only to 
go and run a pin sharply into a slumbering 
mend, and he will inform you, as he starts 
into consciousness, that he had dreamed for 
a considerable time ; that he has, in fact, 
had a very long dream of being attacked by 
robbers in a wood, or otherwise wounded, 
— with all graphic and interesting details ; 
all depending on that cruel little poke with 
a pin which you privately know you had 
experimentally inflicted upon him ! 

Sir Douglas dreamed a very pleasant 
dream, of *wandering in Paradise with Ger- 
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trade (and without Lady Charlotte) through trance and follow her. Perceiving after a 
interminable groves of orange-trees, white little breathless pause that this was not to 
with blossom and golden with fruit, while, be, she flung the curtains behind her, and 
— beyond a sort of rainbow caused by the returned, making first a few slow steps on 
spray of innumerable fountains, for ever ris- the very tips of her toes, then the light and 
mg and falling and lapping against basins rapid run performed by ballet-dancers, then 
of white marble carved with wreaths of im- three or four pirouettes in succession, and 
mense lilies — forms of angelic grace, in a profound curtsey as a finale. During the 
shimmering vestments of the faintest and bewildered moment that followed, while Sir 
most delicate colours, sung to their golden Douglas, feeling his situation already suffi- 
harpe in a most ravishing manner ; ending ciently absurd, looked angrily round for his 
always with the burthen “ Here, there is hat, she skipped, cat-like, into one of the 
peace 1 ” great armchairs, and stood up in it as in a 

Just as he was straining his dreaming ear rostrum, leaning her arms over the cushion- 
for words he could not catch — owing ap- ed back, with a roll of music which she had 
parently to the very indistinct pronuncia- snatched up on the way, and with mock 
tion of these agreeable angels — something gravity of recitation commenced an oration, 
struck him, lightly but sharply^on the tern- “ Stimatissimo Signore/* said she in a 
pie ; and again immediately afterwards on most nasal Neapolitan patois, “ we rejoice 
the cheek. and felicitate you on having slumbered so 

He started and woke ; but so strange was well, and we hope” — 
the scene acting round him, that for a min- What further foolery they might have 
ute he fancied that also must be a dream. performed cannot be known, since just as 
A woman shabbily dressed, with resplen- Sir Douglas attempted to leave the room, 
dent black eyes, and a thin black silk shawl with the courtesy — even to them — of a 
carelessly adjusted over shoulders very ob- bow which should include the trio, and amid 
viously deformed, was picking out from renewed peals of mocking laughter, the 
manuscript notation a melody of Blumen- door opened and Kenneth came ip. 
thaTs for the guitar. A young girl (scarce- Kenneth ! 

ly in courtesy to be called a young lady), His aspect in that bright Italian morning 
rather pretty, very pale, and dirty and no- could scarcely be surpassed in degradation, 
glected in her dress, sat at the breakfast- Staggering drunk; his eyes bloodshot and 
table, picking the bones of a chicken; not stupefied; his hair dishevelled; his dress 
ungracefully, though she picked them in her neglected and disordered ; his face almost 
fingers and seemed exceedingly hungry, as pale as those of the wild "intruders al- 
Another u young lady,” still prettier, still ready present, he stood, swaying to and fro, 
paler, and (if possible) in a still more ne- with the handle of the door in his hand, 
glected toilette, sat perched on the scroll- apparently attempting to comprehend what 
work end of the stiff satin sofa opposite Sir was going on in nis rooms. The door, like 
Douglas’s chair. It is to be presumed she many in the old palaces of Naples, was 
was less hungry than her companion, since overlaid with tarnished but richly-pattem- 
her occupation was biting off with her very ed gilding ; and beyond it was another of 
even white teeth the budding oranges and the heavy yellow satin brocade portieres. 
orange-flowers from a large branch she held He stood there like a picture set in a won- 
in her hand, and aiming at the sleeper with drous frame. His youth, his exceeding 
these fragrant pellets. beauty, the grace and strength of his form, 

When this young nymph beheld his amaz- only made his present state of untidy help- 
ed eyes open and fix themselves upon her, lessness the more saddening. It was a hor- 
she leaped from her perch with a lithe acti- rible vision 1 There was a moment of sus- 
vity which even Zizine could not have sur- pense during which all stood still. Then 
passed, and shrieking out, “ si sveglia 1 si nis countenance, which had worn a sort of 
sveglia ! ” — with a peal of laughter re-echo- puzzled, embarrassed, idiotic smile of greet- 
ed by the other occupants of tlje apartment, ing, suddenly assumed an expression of 
she flitted to the furthest end, where a savage anger as he turned slowly from 
heavy portiere of yellow silk divided the looking at Sir Douglas, and fixed his dull 
outer from the inner chamber ; and folding red eyes on the group of women, now hud- 
the massive brocade round her, so as only died together, the elder adjusting her shawl 
to leave her laughing head visible, seemed and rolling up her manuscript music, as if 
to expect that the victim she had so uncere- in the act of departure, 
moniously attacked would start from his “ How dare you come here ? how many 
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.hundred times have I forbid your coming i 
here in the morning ? ” muttered the half- < 
conscious drunkard in broken Italian. 

“ You told roe on the contrary last night 
to come to breakfast, and that you would 
give roe a good breakfast,” whimpered the 
girl, who had been seated at the table pick- 
ing chicken-bones. ^ I 

“ You told me you would like to practise 
that barcarole, and besides, Signore, to- 
night is my benefit ! ** rapidly protested the 
elder of the three ; “ and I wanted, there- 
fore, to see your Excellency.” Then they 
both spoke together, with loud, shrill, vehe- 
ment chattering; till the nimble dancer 
who had awakened Sir Douglas by flinging 
orange blossoms, and who had hitherto sat 
dangling her feet from the arm of the great 
chair, as a mere looker-on, interfered, and 
struck up the hand Kenneth had extended 
towards them in angry gesticulation, with 
the words, “ Va 1 tu sei ubriaco come un 
porco ” — “You’re as drunk as a hog.” 
Kenneth seized her by the arm. 

“ Who says I am drunk ? Who dares to 
say I’m drunk ? ” shouted he ; “ you shall be 
punished — you shall be imprisoned.” 

“ Lascia ! * exclaimed the girl, releasing 
her arm from his grasp, and looking him 
contemptuously in the fbce — “e dormi 1 ” 

“ Bestia ! ” added she in a tone of disgust, 
as she shook her arm free, and attempted 
to pasB him. 

There was a moment when Sir Douglas 
actually expected Kenneth would return 
her insult with a blow. He made a step 
forwards — Kenneth’s arm dropped heavily 
by his side, but he continued to look at the 
girl with a dull glare of anger. 

“ Go 1 ” said he. “ Get out, all of you! ” 

“ What a polite Signore 1 ” said the 
dancer, with a forced laugh ; “ ah 1 there is 
no one like an Englishman for fine man- 
ners.” 

“Go!” shouted the drunkard, with an 
infuriated stamp of his foot ; still leaning 
on the lock of tne door with his left hand. 

“At your pleasure!” bowed the girl, 
mockingly ; and she followed her frightened 
companions out on the staircase. As she 
passed she turned her pale pretty head, as 
the head of the Cenci is turned in the fa- 
mous picture, and snapped her fingers at 
him w^th a gesture of derision and defiance 
common among the lower orders of the 
Neapolitans, and which those who study 
books of chiromancy can find and practise 
if they please. 

There are occasions in life in which what 
we think beauty seems to wear the devil’s 


stamp on it, and becomes repulsive instead 
of attractive. 

Such an occasion was the present ! Im- 
possible to be more regularly and perfectly 
beautiful than Kenneth Ross: he might 
have been painted as an ideal Apollo. 
Impossible to have thrown more intense 

S ace of attitude into any action than was 
own in that pallid girl's vulgar and un- 
seemly farewell But the effect of all Ibis 
grace and beauty, — under the circum- 
stances, — on the sole spectator was as if 
he had been struck down by some demoniac 
spelL 

As the door closed on that departing 
group Sir Douglas sank back iu his chair, 
and covered his face with bis hands. Ken- 
neth also seated himself with a staggering 

f ait, and, leaning both arms across the 
reakfast-table, addressed Sir Douglas ; 
clipping his husky words, and alternately 
attempting to stand, and dropping back 
into his seat. 

“ You think, I suppose, that these people 
ain’t — ain't r’spectable ? They are r ’spec- 
table ! Wife of leader of orchestra, — 
great friend of mine, and leader of orches- 
tra. You couldn't lead orchestra, for all 
you give yourself such connoisseur airs 
about music. Quite r’spectable. Could you 
lead orchestra, now ? Come, I say, could 

C m, uncle? and he laughed an idiotic 
ugh. 

“ O Kenneth, go to bed, and end this 
scene.” 

“ No, I won't go to bed. You think Fm 

drunk. I’m not drunk. D it, do you 

think you’re to come the schoolmaster for 
ever over me, as if I were ten years old ? I 
ain’t drunk. I know all about it. I know 
that — that to-day’s Tuesday; and we’re — 
we’re going to settle accounts. There ! is 
that drank ? And we’re going — going to 
Amalfi — going to pick up old ladies who 
can’t ride, — can't eh ? Going to — Amalfi. 
All right ; let’s go to — to Amalfi ; only don’t 
say Pm druxtk; and don’t set old mother 
Skifton saying Tm drunk; nor Ger — 
Ger” — 

Sir Douglas sprang to his feet “ Wretch- 
i ed boy 1 ” exclaimed he, “ don't dare to ut- 
• ter her name.” 

, Then recovering himself, he repeated 
i sadly, “ O Kenneth, go to your room ; go 
i to bed ; PU not irritate you by any obser- 
r rations ; if you're not drunk, at least you 
> are not welt We can’t talk business while 
you are in this state. We will put off boa- 
; ness till to-morrow. I will return for yoo 
) later. It is very early still ; you will get 
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some hours of sleep. Give me your hand. \ self of his coat and waistcoat, 0rew over liis 
There, go to your room. Good-bye for the head one of those wonderfully embroidered 
present. Go and rest.” Parisian shirts, which he coolly informed 

The cigar-smoking valet bowed Sir Doug- the company had cost him seven hundred 
las out, muttering, with obsequcous smiles, francs;* observed with a ^coding laugh, as 
that he would give “remedies;" that his he took his stand by the gamingtable, 
young excellency had unfortunately “ met that his present costume closely resembled 
some friends ” late last night, and that the that of an English gentleman about to en- 
44 friends ” often persuaded his young excel- gage in a boxing-match (a sport in which 
lency to excesses he would not otherwise foreigners believe we continually indulge), 
think of ; winding up (in the inevitable and then threw the dice. In a few minutes 
style of Italian flattery) that he was sure his Adversaries, who had thought the scene 
the young excellency, in reality , would have infinitely diverting, looked rather grave : 
greatly preferred being with his beloved they had had their throws, and lost, 
and illustrious uncle, to all other society, in He had won back the greater portion of 
Naples, or elsewhere. the sums they had hoped to divide amongst 

The story of Kenneth’s evening would in- them, 
deed have amazed that sober uncle ! Going He lifted the embroidered dandy garment 
towards his lodgings in a very discontented from the table, tossed it over his arm, made 
frame of mind, he had met with and joined a salute full of gay irony to the company, 
a group of those so-called “ friends,” re- retired to re-invest himself with the usual 
turning from the theatre of San Carlo. The amount of clothing, and was heard, a few 
rest of the night was spent by all in gam- minutes later, humming an air from the 
bling, drinking, and dissipation. When opera of the evening, as he passed down the 
day-dawn was near, he had again lost sums Tolddo on his way to his hotel, 
that for him were enormous. The two men Kenneth had departed with him ; having 
who were the largest winners were all for drunk almost too deeply to stand or walk, 
departing with their gains. Kenneth ob- and with a dim sense, even then, of shame 
jected : he claimed his revanche , and ap- and annoyance, increased, as we have seen, 
pealed to the others. A hot dispute ensued, t6 more intense irritation by the scene 
some of those present being for dispersing, which awaited him in his apartments, 
and some thinking Kenneth’s proposal no Shrouded now in luxurious curtains, his 
more than reasonable. A young Portuguese head feeling as though blistered with fire, 
nobleman, whose reputation for riches had anti with just enough sense remaining for 
made him the centre of a certain circle of sullen consciousness of pain, — cursing his 
wild young merf, then took the side of the folly, his valet, and the remedies by which 
loser. He insisted on remaining and shar- the latter proposed to put him in a condi- 
ing the fate of the revanche with Kenneth, tion to re-appear creditably in the course 
They staked and lost, staked and won, eta- of the afternoon, —-Kenneth remained for 
ked and lost again. At length one of their blank hours “ resting " in his disordered 
boon companions addressed the Portuguese apartment ; while Sir Douglas, once more 
in a bantering tone, “ Come, Marquis, you stepping out into the morning light, direct- 
are out of lack ; try once more, — any stake ed nis steps to the quarter of Sta- Lucia, 
you please, — and that shall end it." The and to the verandas of the Villa Manddrlo. 
young man looked round, set his teeth with “ There," thought he, as he looked at the 
a strange smile, and said, 44 Well 1 I’ll win pleasant sunshine falling on the white 
it all back with a yard or two of cambric, walls, 44 there, at least, dwells such an image 
Mr. Koss, will you go halves in my luck ? of peace, purity, and quiet affection, as 
Two throws of the dice ; that won’t greatly might mend any man’s broken trust in the 
delay us.’’ goodness of human nature.” 

Yes; Kenneth would go halves in the 
stakes. What was it to be ? •This anecdote is a flust. 

The young Marquis rapidly divested him- 
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IN THEBE PABTS. 


PART I. 

Mrs. Devlin was an Irishwoman, and a 
widow. In the first of these capacities she 
was attractive ; in the second, she was re- 
signed. I cannot say of my own certain 
knowledge that she regarded the decease 
of Devlin as “ no loss ; ” but there was a busy 
sprightliness about the little woman, a 
cneerful self-reliant content in her face, in 
her manner, in her movements, and a tone 
of satisfaction with the arrangements of 
the world in general, and those which affect- 
ed her own lot in particular, which led me 
to form such a conclusion. I had known 
Mrs. Devlin prior to her widowhood ; but 
I had never seen the late Mark, who had 
been an out-pensioner of his wife's from the 
time at which she became forewoman of 
Mrs. Jackson’s ready-made-linen and stay 
warehouse at Knightsbridge, and had died 
before she had succeeded to the business. 
Mrs. Jackson was Honor Devlin’s aunt; 
and I have occasionally thought that had 
her niece been still in the enjoyment of con- 
jugal bliss, Mrs. Jackson (who was a spins- 
ter, and Mrs. by brevet only) would not have 
made her unconditionally her sole heir. As 
it was, the old lady had done a very wise 
thing, and Honor Devlin carried on the 
business with probity, activity, and success. 
I and mine had been customers of Mrs. 
Jackson’s for many years; and when I 
united my destinies with my dear James 
Pennifold, and thereby incurred the lasting 
reprobation of my aunt, Lady Moore, and 
my uncle, General Croxholm — for James 
was only a junior partner in a solicitor’s 
firm of no great distinction, and our house 
was situated in that unfashionable and un- 
interesting locality, Bedford Row — I had 
also recourse to Mrs. Devlin for the articles 
in her line for my modest trousseau. Some 


years have elapsed since then, and the trous- 
seau, through the exertions of the laundress 
and the flux of time, has disappeared ; but I 
am still a steady customer of the tidy shop 
at Knightsbridge, where Mrs. Devlin pre- 
sides in her own right, and />ver a forewo- 
man whom I remember a blooming, idle, 
clever girl, and carries on a business much 
increased and expedited by the lately-in- 
vented sewing-machine. It is a long way 
from Bedford Row to Knightsbridge, and I 
do not very often see Mrs. Devlin; but 
whenever I go to her shop, we make a 
regular gossipping occasion of it, and all 
other customers are handed over to the 
subordinates. It fell out one day, while 
the International Exhibition was open, that 
my nurse came to me with the melancholy 
intelligence that Master James was destitute 
of pinafores — “ which there ain’t no keep- 
ing of him in sich, ma’am, I do assure you,** 
said nurse hurriedly, lest I should confound 
her with remonstrances and dates of pur- 
chase; “what with a hinking of ’em when 
his par will let him into his study, and 
never takes no notice of him, which he 
comes out a hawful sight most mornings, and 
what with a-tearing of ’em with his saw and 
cutting of ’em with his chisel — and them 
there tool-chests is the mischeevousest toys 
as ever was brought into a nus’ry — the 
poor child ain’t fit to be seen.” 

I happened to want some little patterns 
just then, and I told nurse that I would call 
at Mrs. Devlin’s and select them, and also 
the newest form of pinafores for James, on 
my return from the Exhibition. As I was 
speaking, a letter was handed to me. It 
was from James’s aunt, Mrs. Carter ; a very 
nice but peculiar old lady, who lived in 
Somersetshire, and maintained a discreet 
distance between herself and her relations. 
I Not that she was unkind ; on the contrary, 
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her accurate recollection of birthdays was 
something wonderful, and her congratulations 
invariably took the shape of large hampers, 
liberally filled, carefully packed, and punc- 
tually carriage paid. She never came on a 
visit to us, and when we had our autumn 
holiday she never invited us to spend it 
with her ; but said very candidly she was an 
oddity, and could neither sacrifice her own 
odd ways nor ask any one else to put up 
with them. 

44 I am coming up to see the Exhibition,” 
wrote the old ladj ; w though the building is 
hideous, and the interior arrangement, judg- 
ing by the pictures of it, detestable. The 
t e 1 escope -an d-the- pickle trophy ought to 
keep me away, and would do so but that I 
am too old to go to Rome to see the Cleo- 
patra and the Sibyl, and you have got 
them there, and I want to see them and the 
tinted Venus before I die. There is a pic- 
ture or two also I want to look at; and one 
can keep out of the middle of the big Barn 
if one likes, I suppose, as I certainly shall 
like. Now, my dear Margaret, you and 
James will at once think of inviting me to 
your house ; I beg yoif will not lo9e time, 
and retard the real service you will do me, 
by making an invitation I will not accept 
I shall see you and James very often, I hope, 
while I remain in town ; but I will not stay 
as a guest in your house or in that of any 
other person. What you can do for me is 
this : to look for lodgings for me within an 
easy and reasonable distance of the Ex- 
hibition Barn, and where, if possible, I may 
get sight of the Park or Kensington Gar- 
dens. I want quiet tidy rooms for myself 
and old Joan, who has forgotten her grum- 
bling and her rheumatism in the prospect of 
seeing London. I fancy she and I are 
brisker and more energetic than you are ; 
for I find it is the mode nowadays for 
young people to affect the lassitude and in- 
difference which in my time old people 
would have been ashamed of. But I don’t 
want to reform the world, — only to enjoy 
a glimpse of it ; so take the lodgings from 
Monday next. Tell the people to expect 
me at 6 r m., and to have something for 
dinner; don’t be there to meet me, but 
come at 12 on Tuesday. Take the lodgings 
as soon as possible, and send me the ad- 
dress at once. — Yours affectionately, 

Anne Carter. 

“P.S. I shall bring Corporal Trim; if I 
left him here, he would nave too much 
meat and no exercise. I will pay extra 
for him if required ; but I will not go with- 
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out him, and there must be no children or 
cats in the house.” 

It was six o’clock on a brilliant June day 
when I found myself seated in Mrs. Devlin*® 
shop, and looking over a variety of small 
and, to the uninitiated, mysterious articles, 
— all my needs in which the brisk little 
woman understood as well as I did. I had 
made my selection, and was exchanging 
some friendly words with her previous to 
leaving, when my eye fell op the address of 
a parcel on the counter, 44 Mrs. Cringle, 
Elm House, Taunton, Somersets.” It re- 
called Mrs. Carter’s letter, and the task of 
lodging-hunting: Mrs. Devlin was the very 
person to assist me. My difficulty ex- 
plained to her, she assumed the look of 
consideration from which good counsel re- 
sulted. 

“ Two sitting-rooms, ma’am, and a large 
bedroom — a glimpse of the Park, no chil- 
dren, no cats?” I nodded assent. 41 Well, 
ma’am, I dont know all in a minute like. I 
suppose it would not do for the lady to be 
over a shop ? ” 

44 Well, no ; I think not,” I said, 44 unless 
I cannot do better. But what lodgings do 
you know of over a shop? 1 might see 
them, at all events.” 

She turned her frank gray Irish eyes 
upon me, saying with a smile, 44 Why, then, 

I was just thinking of my own, ma’am. The 
lady that's in them is going away on Thurs- 
day. She <jave me leave to put a bill up ; 
but I would not, for she is delicate and in 
trouble, and would have been disturbed by 
people ; and there is no fear but that they 
will be let quick enough when she is gone.” 

It occurred to me very strongly as Mrs. 
Devlin was speaking, that the very best ar- 
rangement I could make for Mrs. Carter’s 
comfort would be to take these rooms. I 
had not seen them ; but I felt assured they 
must be clean, comfortable, and well-order- 
ed, merely because they belonged to Mrs. 
Devlin. The back- windows looked to the 
Park, and the front to Wilton Place; so 
there was plenty of air. The brisk little 
Irishwoman had no children, and I did not 
suspect her of a partiality to cats. The 
shop certainly did constitute an objection, 
but one not sufficiently strong to counter- 
balance the advantages the arrangement 
offered. I could easily make the old lady 
understand the season was an exceptional 
one; and that all things considered, she 
could not do better. I proposed to Mrs. 
Delvin that she should show me the rooms ,* 
and passing through a side-door opening 
from the shop, I found myself at the foot of 
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a narrow flight of stain covered with bright 
green and white carpet. Through the 
window on the landing, I saw trees in the 
Park, and caught glimpses of the carriages 
and the equestrians. Another short flight 
brought us to the door of the drawingroom, 
at which Mrs. Devlin knocked, was bidden 
to enter by a low voice, and she did so. I 
heard her ask permission to show the rooms 
to a lady, and an assenting answer given. 
Then she returned to the door, and asked 
me to walk in. 1 entered a square tolera- 
bly-sized room, plainly but comfortably fur- 
nished, and scrupulously clean. A glance 
round it was sufficient to show me it would 
suit Mrs. Carter, who was indifferent to 
luxury, but inexorable on the score of clean- 
liness. The windows were open, bnt the 
blinds were down, and in the Boftened light 
I saw the occupant of the apartment, who 
was standing by a chair ; and as she bent 
her head in graceful salutation to me, my 
impression was that I had never seen so 
beautiful a face, and I have never changed 
that opinion ; and when, the same evening, 
I would have described her to James, I felt 
my description was utterly futile and com- 
monplace. When I said she was tall and 
slight ; that* her head was small, and had 
a peculiar alertness in its pose and move- 
ment ; that her skin was ot a rich drosky 
tinge, the true line of the European bru- 
nette ; and that her eyes were like brown 
velvet in colour, but as full of light as of 
softness ; that her haiY* was lustrously black 
and silken ; that her brows were broad and 
low, and indicative of intellect and will, — 
I had told him all I could, and yet I felt 
that all was just nothing. She was dressed 
in the deepest and plainest mourning, and 
totally without ornament, except that on 
her left hand she wore a heavy seal-ring, 
more fitted to a man's than to her delicate 
hand. Books, papers, and manuscript- 
rnudc lay upon tne tables, a cottage-piano 
stood open, and on the keys lay a handker- 
chief, a scrap of paper, and a pencil, and 
close to the half-open folding-door stood a 
large French travelling-trunk closed, with 
the straps thrown loosely upon it. The- im- 
press of refinement was upon the young 
lady and all her surroundings. In her man- 
ner, when receiving my apology for dis- 
turbing her, there was sweet well-bred sim- 
plicity, but no embarrassment or self-con- 
sciousness. She stepped forward to open 
the folding-doors that I might see the room 
beyond. I assured her it was unnecessary, 
and withdrew. When Mrs. Devlin and I 
had climbed the next flight of stairs, and I 
found myself in a large, well-ordered, 


airy, and evidently unoccupied bedroom, 1 
said, 

“ The young lady only occupies the draw- 
ing-rooms, then?” 

“ Only them, ma'am,” replied Mrs. Dev- 
lin, “ since her pa died in this very room a 
month ago.” 

It was a very nice room, — just the thing 
for Mrs. Carter, — though it occurred to me 
it would bd as well to say nothing to her of 
the death of her predecessor, knowing that 
old people, and occasionally young people 
too, have their own peculiar notions on suvh 
subjects, and prefer to ignore death as a po- 
lite fiction in any intimate rclationship. 

“ Had she and her father been long with 
you ? ” I asked. 

“Just three months. Captain Dallas 
was his name, and he was not long home 
from India, I know; for Miss Winifred told 
me he had taken her from school in the 
Regent's Park when he came back, and 
that is not more than a year ago. They 
I were going to France, only for the poor 
Captain’s illness — something in the head, 
caused by an old wound, as far as I can un- 
derstand — and they stayed here to be near 
his doctor, who saw him every day, but 
could do nothing for him. He was very 
gentle and quiet, to be sure ; and Miss 
Winifred is a brave young lady.” 

“ It must have been very sad for her, ” I 
said ; “ but I suppose her friends came to 
her. Yet it seems strange she should have 
remained here so long." 

I felt ashamed of my inquisitiveness ; and 
vet it was rather interest, awakened by that 
beautiful face, than mere curiosity. 

Mrs. Devlin seemed pleased rather than 
shocked, as she replied in her own brisk 
way, “ La, ma'am ! I know nothing about 
her friends. No cue ever came here, ex- 
cept the doctor, the lawyer, and the clergy- 
man. She had no help or comfort, but 
such as I could give her, poor thing ; and 
that was not much ” 

I thought otherwise, and said so ; but the 
cheerful little woman put aside my praise, 
and chatting about otherthiugs, we descend- 
ed into the shop. 

Mrs. Devlin hailed one of the myriad 
cabs which pervaded Knigbtsbridge at that 
time, put me and my parcels into it, audi- 
bly instructed me as to the correct amount 
of the fhre to Bedford Row, for the admo- 
nition of the cabman, and I drove away, 
having given directions that the rooms 
should be prepared for Mrs. Carter by the 
following Monday. 

Mrs. Carter graciously approved of all 
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that I had done, and duly notified her arri- 
val at Mrs. Devlin's by the following char* 
acteristic note, written on the Monday 
night a few hours after her arrival : 

“ Knightebridge, 9 r.M. 

M Mt dear Marqar&t, — The lodgingB 
are nice, but noisy. The noise cannot be 
helped ; it makes Corporal Trim bark at 
present — he thinks it announces burglars 
— but he will get used to it by and by, and 
so shall I, no doubt. Joan was tired and 
cross; but she could not • resist your nice 
little Irishwoman, who had every thing so 
comfortable for us, even to some roses in 
the vases on the chimney-piece, lest we 
might 4 miss the country/ she said. The 
dinner was capital. I believe she 4 has an 
eye * to the cooking; though how she can 
attend to the shop and her lodgers also, I 
am unable to understand. She has a hap- 
py knack of selecting servants too. I did 
not think London could boast anything so 
clean, tidy, and modest, as the damsel who 
waits on us. Somersetshire too 1 Joan is 
quite at home with her. Be punctual to- I 
morrow. I don't mean to go to the Barn till 
Wednesday, and you shall come with me. — 
Yours ever, A. C.” 

James’s aunt was a handsome well-pre- 
served old lady, of upwards of fifty. She 
was very clever, and had been all her life 
a great reader. I knew little of her story 
but its outlines, in which there was nothing 
remarkable. She was the only sister of 
my husband's father, and had married 
when she had passed her first youth 
a country-gentleman much older than her- 
self, who died in the fifth year of their 
marriage, leaving her all his unentailed 
property, of which a considerable portion 
consisted of land. She had no children, 
few relatives, and none but distant connec- 
tions on her husband’s side, with whom I 
understand she kept up little or no inter- 
course. She was a very agreeable woman, 
— good, charitable, and popular ; but I al- 
ways fancied she had a strong spice of ob- 
stinacy in her character, though I had no 
personal knowledge of the fact. I was led 
to think so in consequence of having learned 
from James that his aunt had persisted 
against hi9 opinion, and that of ner late 
husband’s advisers, in selling the land which 
he had bequeathed to her, and purchasing a 
small estate near Taunton, which she had 
bought at far too high a price, as they be- 
lieved. 41 And why she wanted to go and 
live there," James had said when he told 
me the circumstance, 44 1 cannot make out. 
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If it were her father's old place, where she 
had lived as a girl, I could understand it ; 
though even that would be very sentimen- 
tal for Aunt Anne, whom I always consid- 
ered a most unsentimental person. Old 
Carter was not likely to cultivate any thing 
of that kind in her disposition, 1 should 
think.” Be that as it might, and whatever 
her motive, Mrs. Carter purchased Wood- 
lee, put all the buildings into thorough re- 
pair, let the land, with the exception of the 
pretty pleasure-ground surrounding the 
nouse, and estamished herself thgre in a 
style of unpretending- but very substantial 
dowager comfort, which did not imply the 
expenditure of her income, as we supposed 
it to be, or any thing like it. To be sure, 
we may have been mistaken in our calcula- 
tion ; people are apt to be so liberal in their 
estimate of the wealth of others, especially 
when it is right and reasonable that some 
of it should come their way. In one re- 
spect Mrs. Carter formed au exception to 
well-dowered widows. No one ever specu- 
lated upon the probabilities for or against her 
contracting a second marriage. This was 
unaccountable ; but it was the case. She was 
only forty years old when Mr. Carter had 
followed his harmless ancestors to their ir- 
reproachably respectable family-vault. She 
was rich, handsome, and popular. Sh6 was 
not accredited by the voice of society with 
a broken heart or buried affections; she 
never talked sentiment, or indeed cant 
of any kind; she never bored any body 
about the beloved departed ; and she left 
off her weeds, like a sensible woman, at 
the end of the period prescribed for practi- 
cal persons who do not desire to be nuisanecs t 
to their neighbours. She had been a good 
sensible wife, and she continued to be a good 
sensible widow ; and I am quite sure it 
never occurred to any one, not even to a 
half-pay officer, or an elderly curate, that 
he might induce her to change her condi- 
tion. She was a just and generous woman, 
and her brother's children had all benefited 
in their various needs by her modest wealth. 
Of them, James was her favourite, and she 
had added much personal kindness and 
warmth of friendship to the pecuniary aid 
she had given him. 

Mrs. Carter behaved very handsomely 
on the occasion of our marriage, though 
she refused to come to our wedding, 44 in 
the first place," as she said in a letter to 
James, “ because I never go to any one's 
wedding, and in the second, because I have 
no fan<y for beholding the grand airs of my 
Lady Moore, and the blinking, purblind 
fatuity of General Croxholm applied to 
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patronising you. Your future wife is a fellow looked puzzled, said he supposed so, 
nice creature, my dear nephew, but she and yet he did not exactly see how it could 
will be much nicer when she has been away hare been, for Carter was “ a long way older 
from the snob atmosphere in which she has than Aunt Anne.'* 
li\ed for a little.” I am not sure that 44 Where did she meet him, James?” I 
James did a very wise thing when he showed asked. 

me this letter, for it made me feel rather 44 How should I know, you inquisitive 
afraid of Aunt Carter; but the blunder, nuisance? "he replied smiling. u Atmy 
if it were a blunder, was committed in the grandfather's, I suppose. She had lived at 
early days of gushing confidence, and very the Larches all her life, as far as I know.” 
pardonable. Besides, it is a good habit to 44 Was it a nice place, James ? ” 

give a husband, that of telling one every- 44 1 believe so. I never saw it ; my 

thing ; and on the other hand, one may grandfather sold it before I was born ; but 
avoid the indiscretion in one’s own person. Aunt Anne says it was a delightful place 
All this had happened five years oefore, — much larger and handsomer than Wood- 
and Aunt Carter had become convinced lee, which is within five miles of it” 
that the anticipated improvement in me 44 Who bought the Larches from your 
had taken place ; and she and I were great grandfather ? ’* 

friends. I fancied that I understood the 44 Colonel Minshull, retired from the East 
old lady much better than James did. India Company’s service ; but he is dead. 
That dear blundering, sweet-tempered fel- and I do not know who has it at present” 
low was so much more transparent in all Now this comprised everything I knew 

his ways, so warm in his affections, and so about Mrs. Carter, except that she and her 

unsuspicious in his disposition, that I often brother, James’s father, had not been on 
wondered at the inscrutable proceeding of very intimate or affectionate terms; but I 
Providence that had made him an attorney ; never heard any cause assigned for the es- 
not but that he was a clever and prosperous trangement, nor did I know whether any 
man of business, but I never could fancy really . existed beyond such as might be 
James concerned in any thing that was to naturally accounted for by their divided 
punish, expose, or give pain to any body. course in life and their radical difference in 
However, I was saying that I understood disposition and character. 

Aunt Carter better than he did ; and I felt When I was ushered into Aunt Anne’s 
sure that when he laughed about her never drawing-room I found the old lady seated 
coming to stay with us, or inviting us to at a table covered with books, and ap- 
stay with her, and said 44 it was all the parently as much at home as if she had 
fault of Joan and Corporal Trim, and his lived there all her life. A goodly pile of 
aunt was more like an old maid than a morning papers and the smartly-bound 
widow,” he was altogether mistaken. Of authorised catalogues of the International 
course I did not say so, for the best of men Exhibition made part of the literary dis- 
— and 1 really must say my dear James is play. Corporal Trim — a shaggy terrier 
that — does not like his wife to know better of unprepossessing appearance but extraor- 
than he does on any possible point; so that dinary talent — sat gravely in a window, 
if she be a wise woman, she will act upon occasionally slapping his futile tailcmphati- 
her superior knowledge, but will not talk cally upon the ground, and expressing his 
about it. I fancied there was more than opinion of the crowd in general and the 
this in Aunt Carter’s mind in reference to omnibuses in particular by short distressful 
us. I had an idea that she had not been yelps. Aunt Anne was attired in rich 
very happy in her prosperous, decorous, black silk and her customary lace-cap, and 
married life, and she felt more peaceful and was looking remarkably well and young, 
less regretful when the happiness of others— I had hardly kissed her and begun to 
though I am sure she truly and unaffectedly question her about her journey when a 
rejoiced in it — was not before her eyes. Ido piercing scream from the throat of a bird 
not think she cared the less for our children made me start by its loud nearness. I 
if, as I shrewdly suspected, their voices in looked round, and saw a cage with a canary 
her house would have awakened echoes in in it hanging in the window over the head 
her heart painful to hear. of Corporal Trim. 

Of her girlhood and early womanhood I 44 1 never knew you eared for birds, aunt,” 
knew nothing, and the external history of I said; “I suppose you warned me against 
her marriage and widowhood was prosperous eats on account of your canary.” 
and calm. I had asked James onee if her 44 It is not mine, dear,” she replied ; “ it 
marriage had been a love-match. The dear belongs to a young lady who has just left 
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these lodgings. Tour good Mrs. Devlin (T 
am quite charmed with her, Margaret) 
promised to take charge of it. She is gone 
to be companion to a lady, who shows her 
sense of the duties of the contract by refusing 
to allow the girl to have the only companion 
she has left.” The old lady spoke with 
lively indignation. “ Mrs. Devlin had for- 
gotten to take the bird downstairs, and 
came to me with many apologies about it 
this morning; but I told herto leave it here 
in the sunshine. I will take care of it as 
long as I stay. I shall not hear its song too 
eirly in the morning in my bedroom; and 
here it is only a pleasant addition to the 
noises in the street. What are yon think- 
ing of, Margaret? where are your wits gone 
to?” 

“ Gone as companion to a lady!” I mut- 
tered incoherently ; and then Aunt Anne’s 
laugh roused me, and I told her that I had 
seen this young girl, and how beautiful, re- 
fined, and elegant she was. 44 I cannot 
fancy her in the position of a dependant, 
Aunt Anne,” I said. 44 I wish you could 
have seen her. Mrs. Devlin told me she 
was going away, or of course I could not 
have taken the lodgings ; but somehow I had 
an idea she said something about her going 
to France to her friends.” 

u Ah, well — I know nothing about it,” 
said Aunt Anne, as if she thought I was 
making too much of a matter of no great 
moment. 44 1 only know that I shall take 
care of her bird, and I hope the lady will 
take care of her ; but I doubt it. How 
the creature sings, — fit to crack its throat, 
to say nothing of its voice ! Just lower the 
cage, Margaret, and throw this anti-macas- 
sar over it, or we shall not be able to hear 
ourselves speak.” 

I did so, and the song ceased. 

44 And now, my dear,” said the old lady 
affectionately, 44 tell me all about herself, — 
all, I mean, that Mrs. Devlin has not told 
me already (she is a delightful gossip ; so 
friendly, and so respectful too), ana all about 
James and the children. We are going to 
chat together till two, and then I have 
ordered dinner ; at half-past three we will 
go for a drive (Mrs. Devlin knows where I 
can get a capital brougham and a steady 
man ; she sent for him this morning), and 
we will call at the office for James.” 

I need say no more of Aunt Anne’s first 
day in town than that her pleasant pro- 
gramme was carried out in every particular ; 
that Mrs. Devlin assured me, in a few con- 
fidential words, that Mrs. Carter was the 
pleasantest old lady she had ever had to 
deal with ; and that she and Joan were like 
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sisters already — an observation which 
would have had a soothing effect upon 
Joan, considering their relative ages, had 
she heard it. 

Aunt Anne’s visit to London proved 
decidedly successful; and I do not know 
whether she or I derived from it greater 
enjoyment. I learned to know and love 
her better ; and as I did so, I became more 
and more convinced that James but little 
uuderstood her. Her character had many 
noble traits, and I was by no means sure 
that a deep and abiding power of sentiment 
was not amongst their number. 1 often 
found myself wondering whether she had 
ever known much sorrow — and her large 
benigant tolerance of disposition made me 
feel sure she had — and under its severe but 
salutary teaching had learned the lesson of 
wide compassion and ready sympathy. She 
called herself an oddity, and perhaps she 
was one ; but at least her singularity was of 
a good and genial kind, and did not bar 
me from the pleasantest companionship 
with her. We were very much together in 
those beautiful days of summer, and we 
made many an expedition to the Exhibi- 
tion, which she persisted in calling 4> the 
Barn.” On these occasions she did not go 
out again in the evening, and I frequently 
remained with her until James came lor 
me at ten o’clock. Sometimes, but not 
often, Aunt Anne dined with us ; at other 
times, when James and I had evening en- 
gagements, she would tell me not to dis- 
quiet myself on her account, for that she 
and Joan were as comfortable in their Lon- 
don lodgings as in their large country- 
house — thanks to the care and attention 
of 44 my ” Mrs. Devlin, whom the old lady 
frequently invited to pass an hour or two 
with her in the dusc, and of whom she 
found something newjto say in praise and 
approbation every dajr. Jamie and Alice 
also grew in favour with their great aunt 
— the more surely and rapidly, I think 
that she did not see too much of them. 
They were disposed to take liberties with 
Corporal Trim, which a dog of his sedate 
and settled habits could hardly be expected 
to approve ; and when he had been induced 
to go once through the performance of 
shouldering and presenting arms (ihe 
musket being represented by a short ruler), 
I usually adjourned the sitting, and sent the 
children home under convoy of nurse. Al- 
together things were going on most happily 
and prosperously, when Aunt Anne caught 
cold one day from sitting in tbe Horticul- 
tural Gardens listening to the band, after a 
I. 1493. 
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slight shiver had warned her that she was 
doing an imprudent thing. It was not a 
severe cold, but sufficient to confine her to 
the house. Under these circumstances Mrs. 
Devlin proved herself invaluable. 

When Aunt Anne had been ailing for 
about three days, it chanced that James 
told me one morning that he had to go out 
of town on a little business after office- 
hours, and if .1 wished to pass the evening 
with Mrs. Carter, he would call for me on 
his return and take me home. 

This suited me nicely; and I reached 
Knight Abridge a little after six o'clock. I 
found the old lady much better, and in 
excellent spirits. We had our tea, and 
were discussing an excursion to Brigh- 
ton to visit some old acquaintances who 
were so nnfashionable as to remain at the 
se .side in June, when Mrs. Devlin knocked 
at the door, and on Aunt Anne's invitation 
entered. She had inquired how Mrs. Car- 
ter felt, and was about taking her leave, 
when I said, 

44 Pray sit down, Mrs. Devlin : don't go j 
away. Mrs. Carter has just been speaking I 
of your kindness and attention ; and I am I 
glad to have an opportunity of thanking ! 
you. Do sit with us a little while." 

It was a deliciously-warm tranquil even- I 
ing. The front-windows were closed ; but ] 
the large square casement in the back-room 1 
was open, and the masses of almost motion- 
less fjliage in the Park were plainly visible. 
The light had hardlv declined, but the 
beauty of evening had set in, and momen- 
tarily increased. I was sitting in one of the 
front-windows, my hands resting idly on my 
lap as I gazed at the stirless trees in the 
distance. Suddenly a recollection crossed me 
of the beautiful girl I had seen in the room 
we were now sitting in ; and I asked Mrs. 
Devlin whether she had heard anything of 
her late lodger since she went away, and if 
she knew whither she had gone. 

44 Yes, ma'am,” said hire. Devlin. 44 1 
have heard from her twice ; such pretty let- 
ters too, poor dear soul ! She thinks far too 
much of tjie little I could do for her, and 
says she always remembers this house as 
home. She is living with a lady near Lea- 
mington. Wry grand people they are, I 
am but I don't think they are over 
kind.” 

“ Indeed I'm sure they are not," said 
Aunt Anne from the sofa. 44 The woman's 1 
conduct alwut the bird is proof enough of 
that. Come here, Corporal Trim,” she 
called to the shaggy terrier sleeping peace- 
fully upon the hearth-rug, who at her call 
went up to her, wagging an indolent pro- 


test against being disturbed. 44 1 think 
when 1 die I shall leave you to Mrs. Dev- 
lin's care. — You would take care of him, 
Margaret, I know ; bnt then, you see, be 
does not like children. — Ah, poor girl, they 
might have let her have her bird ! y 

44 Does she tell you she is unhappy, Mrs. 
Devlin ? " I asked. 

44 Oh no, ma'am, she does not do that ; she 
is a proud youn^r ladv, and I am sure she 
would not complain. She was very friendly 
with me, but she never told me much ; and 
though I know she had very little money 
left inter her papa's funeral was paid for, 
she wanted to go on paying for the bed- 
room, though she did not use it, because she 
said I could not let a single room ; though, 
indeed, if I could I would never have 
thought of letting a stranger into the house 
with her, poor dear.” 

44 And when did her papa die, Mrs. Dev- 
lin ? " asked Aunt Anne. 

44 Just a month before you came, ma’am," 
was the answer. 

There 1 it had come out, of course — the 
very thing I did not wish Mrs. Carter to 
know ; ana it was of no use to cast admoni- 
tory glances at Mrs. Devlin, for she was 
not looking at me, and besides, it was too 
late now. Mrs. Carter did not appear to be 
at all disconcerted; but asked me rather 
carelessly if I had not seen this young lady. 

44 Oh yes, Aunt," I said ; 44 and I t<5d you 
how very beautiful I thought her — an ele- 
gant creature indeed. I shall never forget 
her as she stood just whore your sofa is, in 
her black dress, — she looked so young and 
so mournful, and jet there was something 
strong and brave in her look ; and I think 
she might be bright too, if she were but 
happv. 

44 You are right, ma'am," said Mrs Dev- 
lin. 44 She was bright enough when she first 
came here — for she had no notion then 
that the Captain’s illness was anything se- 
rious ; and she was as gay as a lark, and for 
ever singing — sometimes long beautiful 
songs to the piano that she learned at school, 
she told me — and sometimes she mocking 
the bird, and the bird mocking her, just like 
two playfellows. And I never heard such a 
reader: she would read to her papa for 
hours and hours, and never a roughness or 
weakness in her voice. And laugh ! It 
would do you good to hear her laugh : it did 
s good down there in the workroom, I can 
tell you. And while the poor Captain was 
able to go on with his painting, she would 
be playing or writing music all day, and 
keeping him company. Latterly, since he 
was so bad, she did not go out at all, except 
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far half an hour to morning-service at St. ( forgotten now/ and 4 no right to ask her, of 
Paul’s over yonder. She used to say it did all people ; * and then gradually fell off asleep 
her good to say her prayers there, because witn a jgreat sigh. Just before he died I 
she had been there when she was a little think his mind got easier. But whether he 
child, and had spent her holidays with her had any reason for being more easy I can’t 
aunt, who lived in Wilton Place, while her say, for of course he knew 6he would have a 
papa was in India 1 How precious the poor welcome here always ; but that was nothing 
Captain was of her, to be sure ! how he did for a young lady like her, from a humble 
watch and think and trouble about her ! person like m£ ; so the comfort could not 
It makes me tremble now to think of it. nave come from that. Anyhow some com- 
As long as he could get up he used to watch fort did come to him from somewhere, and 
her crossing the street and going down it never went away again ; and he died 
Wilton Place and into the church-porch ; quite peaceful one evening ju>t at sunset, 
and after he was no longer able, he asked after a sleep, as a person might settle them- 
me to do so, and I did ; and then I used to selves to sleep a little longer.” 
tap at his room-door, and say 4 She's gone We had listened attentively to Mrs. Dev- 
in, sir;’ and then he would be quite con- lin's story, and she had told it with an in- 
tent If the day were wet, I sent Hannah terest, an intensity of feeling which com- 
with an umbrella to fetch her home; and I pletely engrossed her. Now she said, “ I 
always tried to prevent his knowing that it Deg your pardon, ladies ; I forgot you do 
rained. Many and many's the tune I've not know Miss Winifred.” 
thought, when I've seen him so anxious and *• Oh, pray go on, Mrs. Devlin,” I said, 
restless, and watching her, how sore and 44 1 have seen her, you know ; and am sure 
terrible the thought of what was to become Mrs. Carter is interested in her also. Are 
of her after he was gone must have been you not, Aunt Anne ? ” 
to him. I don't know whether she ever 44 Indeed I am, Margaret,” said the old 
thought of it; but she was so sensible, I am lady. 44 You said she mentioned having 
sure she must : anyhow, she never said any- lived with an aunt for a time in her child- 
thing like doubt or anxiety to him, I am hood, Mrs. Devlin. Did she not tell you 
sure. The very day the doctor told her the what had become of this relative ? ” 
truth, though she was as white as marble, 44 Yes, ma'am ; she told me she was dead, 
and hersweet voice was so changed I hardly After the funeral, the lawyer wrote to Miss 
knew it when she came and asked me to Winifred that he would come to see her ; 
stay with her father a little, until she had and he did, and was a long time with her. 
recovered herself, she was quite calm and When he was gone, she looked very ill and 
cheerful, and I heard her talking to him downcast, as I notice most people do when 
just as usual. I don't think he ever had they have been talking to lawyers ” 
any fret about money — I think he was Here Mrs. Devlin became slightly embar- 
spared that, from something Miss Winifred rassed ; but I reassured her, and declared 
told me after bis funeral — but I am sure that I did not believe even James's clients 
all his trouble was that his child had no were improved in their spirits by his ac- 
friends. I could not understand that, such quaintance. 

nice people as they were ; but as I told you, 44 Well, ma’am, you're very kind to say 
Mrs. Pennifold, no one but the doctor and so,” she continued; 44 but I beg your par- 
tbe attorney ever came here, until the un- don all the same. However, she did look 
dertaker came. When Miss Winifred took ill, and like one loaded with a fresh grief; 
this situation, she gave the doctor and the and then she told me that when the lawyer 
attorney for references ; and said she to had examined into the poor Captain’s af- 
me, with such a sad smile, 4 You'll give me fairs, he found he had been heartlessly rob- 
a good character, if any one asks you, Airs, bed by persons in England, to whom he had 
Devlin — you’ll say I am sober, honest, trusted all his money — made out there 
and quiet, and can make myself generally among the blacks, where he was ; and that 
useful ? ' and she laughed then just for they had gone on paying him the interest, 
half a minute, and gave me a kiss. This, ana he never suspecting that the capital 
I am sure, troubled the Captain very sorely. was all gone; and now nothing could be 
Once he wrote a letter while Mis9 Winifred done, for they were 4 men of straw,' the 
was at her dinner and I was sitting with lawyer said, and had just fail' d ; and poor 
him; but he tore it up, and gave me the Miss Winifred could recover nothing, 
pieces to burn in the kitchen-fire ; and when 4 What a blessing dear pap ' ilid not know 
nelay down again be whispered to himself, it!' said Miss Winifred. ‘He fretted so 
and said, 4 No — no,' and something like much, — I know he did, — at the idea of 
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my being bo lonely, that I do not know how 
he could hare borne the knowledge that I 
must be poor too. So you see there's good 
in everything, Mrs. Devlin; and if papa 
had been left longer with me, it would have 
been much harder for him to die.* The 
next day she went to the lawyer's office — 
Mr. Newman is his name, Henrietta Street 
— and I sent Hannah with her; and 
when she came back, she told me the 
lawyer had written out an advertisement 
for her, and he and the doctor were to 
be her references. ‘ If I could stay with 
you,* she said, • I would be very happy ; 
but dear, dear, these are quite fashion* 
able lodgings, and I am too young to go 
out to teach, and no one would send pupils 
to me, or buy my drawings or my ruobish- 
ing pieces of music,* — though / thought them 
very sweet, and sad, and pretty, — ‘and I 
can't write novels, and no one would pub- 
lish them if I could ; and I would be no use 
in the workroom, even if I understood the 
use of the sewing-machine. And so 1 am 
going to be companion to a lady, and to do 
my best to make myself useful and agree- 
able.* She was a brave young lady, but a big 
tear b gan to gather over each of her brown 
eyes, and after a mimute she let them gath- 
er and fall, and she cried, as they say it 
does young people good to cry ; but, for my 
part, I don't believe that The lawyer soon 
got an answer to the advertisement ; and 
she agreed to every thing they asked her. 
I could hardly bear to part with her, but 
she promised 1 should hear from her, and 
that in any difficulty or trouble she would 
come to me ; and she left her little school- 
trunk, and a box of her papa’s books, in my 
charge. She took his paintings with her ; 
but I am to have them too, she tells me, for 
she will not be allowed to hang them up 
where she is ; and she says she knows I 
will let them hang in my little sitting-room 
until she has a home for them and Ally 
too.” 

“ Who is Ally ? ** asked Aunt Anne. 

“ The bird, ma’am ; its name is Allegra, 
which Miss Winifred says is a foreign 
word for ‘joyful;* but somehow we could 
not always think of that, and so we took to 
calling it Ally.” 

“ Hang the paintings up in this room, 
Mrs. Devlin, at least for the time that I 
shall be here,” said Mrs. Carter. 

Then the old lady turned restlessly upon 
her sofa and sighed. 

When I arrived at Mrs. Devlin's in the 
afternoon of the following day, I found it 
tenanted only b) Corpora Trim and Ally, 


and much improved in its general aspects 
by four handsome water-colour drawings 
suspended upon the walls. Their subjects 
were various. One represented a scene in 
Egypt, with the Pyramids, and the Sphinx ; 
and had the rich golden warmth of the 
afterglow upon it. The second was a hill- 
scene in India, with the lance-like, snow- 
crowned mountain-tops, the precipitous 
winding roads, and the groups of pictur- 
esque travellers, familiar to us all. The 
third — and to my mind the most beautiful 
— was a scene at sea. The gorgeous hues 
of sunset rested upon the water, still and 
smooth as a lake. A long low eoast-lioe 
defined the distance, and on the calm waves 
lay a deserted drifting boat. To my mind 
a wonderful expression of rest was in this 
picture ; of rest won after long and fierce 
struggle. The calm was there indeed, but 
the storm had raged before it fell in its 
deep peace : the lonely broken boat told its 
story. Where was the noble ship, whose 
rent fragments had even been swallowed 
by the great deep ? The fourth picture was 
of an English home, of which the drawing 
gave a side-view. It was a large house 
with bay-windows jutting out on smooth 
grass and gay flower-beds, with a belt of 
fine trees on one side, and a stone terrace 
on the other, where the inevitable pea- 
cocks of all water-colour drawings display- 
ed their splendid plumage. The execution 
of this drawing was very beautiful ; the fin- 
ish of its details was perfect; and yet it 
was hardly grand enough to be an ideal 
country-mansion. The artist, if he drew 
merely from his fancy, might easily have 
made the house far more imposing, the 
pleasure-ground more extensive and artisti- 
cally arranged, and the trees finer ; and he 
might have thrown in many an accessory of 
wealth aud display with that minute gor- 
geousness which water-colour loves. But 
there had evidently been a stricter guide 
than fancy here — memory had inspired the 
pencil, and truth had handled it. Mrs. 
Devlin came to me, as I stood before this 
picture examining it closely. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said. “ I could 
not come up sooner. Mrs. Carter's cold is 
rather heavier. I persuaded her to remain 
in her room — she is quieter up there — and 
I got the pictures hung, as she desired me. 
They are pretty, are they not, Mrs. Penni- 
fold ? How fond the poor Captain was of 
them, to be sure ! These are all he did since 
he left India ; but there are a great num- 
ber to be sent home yet, Mias Winifred told 
me. They are to go to the lawyer’s to be 
sold; but she said she would never par: 
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with these, because she was by her papa’s 
side when he did th^m, and one of them is 
the place where she was bom.” 

“ Ah, that country-house, I suppose ? ” 

“No, ma'am, — the place with all the 
green trees, and the pnow on the tops of the 
mountains.” 

“ They are a great improvement to the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Devlin, — I .am sure my 
aunt will be quite pleased when she sees 
them,” I said ; and then I went up to Aunt 
Anne's room. 

Mrs. Carter did not leave her room for 
nearly a week after the pictures were hung 
in the drawing-room. For two or three 
days during that period I feared that she 
also might die in the large upper-chamber 
where Winifred’s father had breathed his 
last. But she rallied and recovered, and 

S eat indeed was the joy of myself, Mrs. 

evlin,and the lugubrious, faithful, forebod- 
ing Joan, when she once more made her 
appearance in the drawing-room. Our 
family-physician had attended her during 
the severity of the illness, and we expected 
a fare well- visit from him on this occasion ; 
indeed the old lady had but been installed 
upon her sofa when his carriage rolled up 
to the door. Dr. Elliott came in with his 
accustomed jaunty, trust-inspiring manner ; 
and after the usual questions, ne looked 
round and said, 

“ What a pleasant room this is ! I have 
been here before ; I was called in by Cuth- 
bert to see a poor fellow who died here. 
Nothing to be done in his case for a long 
time before I saw him, though. I remem- 
ber he had such a pretty daughter, — a tall 
brown-eyed girl.” 

“ Yes,” I said ; u I saw her once, — she is 
very handsome. I feat she has suffered 
much by his death.” 

“ Cuthbert was very much interested in 
her,” said Dr. Elliott “ There was some 
sad story about her mother, I believe ; at 
all events he had known her father more 
than professionally.” 

“ Mrs. Devlin calls him Captain,” said I 
somewhat inconsequently ; “ what service 
was he in ? ” 

“ Neither of ours,” he replied ; “ he had 
gone out to India in some commercial capa- 
city, bat had afterwards taken service with 
one of the native princes, and had played a 
rather distingushed part in the puzzling 
game of internal Indian politics. When I 
saw him he had long been an invalid.” Then 
the doctor once more turned his attention to 
hi s pa tient. 

When he had left ns I said to Aunt Anne, 
“ I wish you were strong enough to examine 


those drawings, -»I am sure they would 
please you greatly. You cannot see them 
from the sofa, of course.” 

“ No,” she said ; “ my old eyes are weak : 
wait till to-morrow.” 

No more was said just then ; but when 
with the evening qnd ner release from busi- 
ness Mrs. Devlin came np to sit with us, our 
talk turned once more on her handsome 
young lodger. 

Mrs. Carter had just been saying how 

E leasant it must have been to her to have 
ad such agreeable lodgers for so long, and 
how much she must feel the difference in 
the characters of persons with whom sh* 
had been brought in contact. 

Mrs. Devlin answered in her own cheery, 
way: “Well, ma’am, of course I do; butthen 
you see, if I don’t care for the people, I see 
nothing of them. Hannah has all the man- 
agement of them in that case, and I keep 
to my shop. I have been very fortunate 
indeed, though I cannot say I ever had lod- 
gers like the Captain and Miss Winifred, or 
I you, ma’am, and Joan, and the Corporal.” 

I The Corporal made a gruff acknowledg- 
ment of this allusion to him, and Aunt Anne 
said: “You must have met some strange 
people though, and come to know some 
strange stories.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I have, but not so many 
as they who keep lodgings in other neigh- 
bourhoods — such as the Strand, or down 
Pimlico way. We don’t have poor or strug- 
gling people about here, and our lodgers 
are always respectable ; and I think when 
people are not poor, and you know exactly 
who they are and all about them, they are 
not vei j interesting, at least not like the 
interesting people in books. Not bnt they 
are happy or sorrowful or amiable or un- 
atniable, but they are not remarkable ; very 
dreadful things, or very joyful things, don’t 
happen to them. They change so often too 
in the season ; sometimes I hardly get to 
know their faces when they are gone.” 
Then turning to*me, she continue^, “ You 
remember, ma’am, when I was forewoman 
here, in Mrs. Jackson's time — before you 
and Miss Hester were married. I used to 
be very curious about the lodgers in those 
days, especially when we had foreign ladies 
staying here, and I liked to get the maids 
to show me their beautiful dresses. We 
had many ladies here in the year of the 
Great Exhibition. That was a gay time, 
to be sure, when the Queen and the Prince 
were the life and soul of every thing. It 
is all very big and grand and important 
now ; but somehow I don’t seem to care for 
it. To be sure, I am eleven years older 
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than I was then ; but that is not all the dif- 
ference/' She seemfed to ponder over this 
in silence, and then went on : 44 1 shall nev- 
er forget one lady we had in these rooms in 
July, 1851. She came alone to look at the 
lodgings, and brought a recommendation 
from the agent Mrs. Jackson always em- 
ployed. I remember I had to attend to her, 
tor my aunt was taking orders for a wed- 
ding-outfit in the shop ; and I never was so 
struck with the manner and appearance of 
any one in my life. I suppose she was 
about forty, and very handsome, but so 
wild and sad-looking, and so hurried and 
excited in her manner. She was beautiful- 
ly dressed, but she had a reckless way ; and 
I am sure she did not care about her dress 
or any thing. She spoke very quickly and 
in a very abrupt way, and seemed despe- 
rately bent upon taking the rooms, though 
she hardly looked at them, but walked 
straight up to the windows and gazed out, 
first right before her and then to each side, 
and never turned away all the time she 
stayed. 4 1 want to take these rooms at 
once/ she said ; 4 1 don’t hesitate to tell you 
that I have a particular purpose in taking 
them ; but that purpose is a blameless one/ 

— and she caught her breath with a great 
sob, — 4 a perfectly respectable one. I shall 
not require them for long, and I am willing 
to pay any reasonable rent. I shall require 
no attendance ; 1 shall not be here at night, 
and shall receive no visitors. Pray do not 
refuse me ; indeed you shall have no reason 
to regret having taken me. I cannot ex- 
plain ; if I could you would know that you 
would only be doing* a charitable and kind 
action/ I remember that she sat down and 
panted, as if tired and out of breath, but 
still turned her head to the window. Of 
course the offer of the rent made no differ- 
ence ; if my aunt would take the poor lady 
as a lodger at all, she would not make her 
pay for being, as she evidently was, in trou- 
ble. I had to refer the matter to her ; and 
as I urged the lady’s case for her very 
strongly, she consented. When I asked 
her what day she would like to come in, the 
lady took me by surprise by replying, 4 Now, 

— this minute/ She laid a fortnight's rent 
on the table as she spoke and her card. I 
think I have the card still. 4 Let me stay 
here now/ she said ; 4 1 shall only remain a 
few hours, but pray leave me/ I asked her 
if she would require any thing, but she 
said, 4 No ; only some cold water to be left 
on the table/ You may suppose I was as- 
tonished at all this ; but I did as she asked 
me, and took the money and the card down 
to Mrs. Jackson. Then I settled to my 


work ; and though I could not help thinking 
of our strange lodger, I said no more about 
her. Evening was drawing on, when a 
lain brougham drove up to the private 
oor. I listened for a knock — none came; 
but in a minute I heard the door opened, 
and just caught sight of the skirt of the 
lady’s dress as she stepped into the carriage, 
which rolled rapidly away. I confess that 
I took. ad vantage of the first minute I could 
spare to run up to the drawing-room. 
Every thing was in its place ; no one would 
have supposed that any one had entered 
the room that day. A cambric-handker- 
chief, which lay upon the carpet near the 
window, was the only token that every 
thing which had passed had not been a 
dream.'* 


PART II. 

44 Next day and the next the lady came 
in the forenoon, and remained until dusk, 
and each time the carriage drove up, and 
she came down, opened the door without 
any knock, and drove away. How did she 
know that the carriage had come I won- 
dered — how did she distinguish it from the 
countless others that thronged the highway ? 
What did she do there alone ? was she al- 
ways at one of the windows ? I asked my- 
self these questions, and I asked Hannah 
others. But Hannah knew nothing; the 
lady never rang her bell, and, beyond bid- 
ding her good-morning when she opened 
the door for her, she never addressed her. 
Mrs. Jackson was very much occupied with 
her business, which began to thrive just 
then, and she gave herself no concern about 
the mysterious lady, who never wanted any 
thing, and never gave any trouble. When 
Sunday came, my curiosity was keenly ex- 
cited. I wondered whether the lady would 
come on that day to pass her time in the 
same apparently profitless manner. Mrs. 
Jackson and I always went to one of the 
early services at St. Faul’s, and Hannah was 
free to go to the eleven-o’clock, afternoon, 
or evening service, as she pleased. On 
this particular Sunday she had gone to the 
eleven-o’clock service; and when a knock 
was heard at the door, it fell to my lot to 
open it. There stood the mysterious lady, 
richly dressed and closely veiled. She ex- 
changed a courteous salutation with me, and 
then passed hurriedly up the stairs. In the 
idleness and rest of the Sunday hours, I 
thought more sadly and wonderingly than 
before of the strange lady. It was a profit- 
less speculation for me — nothing could be 
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more unlikely than that I should ever learn 
her history ; but I could not turn my thoughts 
from her, lonely, and I felt assured unhappy, 
in that orderly room, which she never 
disarranged by any trace. Mrs. Jackson 
and I dined alone on Sunday ; and on this 
occasion we talked of the strange lady 
almost exclusively. Mrs. Jackson was in- 
clined to think she must be mad ; but I 
did not partake her opinion. It was not 
madness I saw in her face, whenever I 
caught a glimpse of it, but misery, or 
dreadful regret and hopelessness. The day 
was bright and sunny; happy groups of 
people wended their way through the streets, 
the birds sang, London birds though they 
were, as if they felt the sunshine quite as 
much as any country birds could do ; and 
my heart grew fuller and fuller, as I thought 
of the lonely woman upstairs. At last I 
determined to venture on showing her a lit- 
tle kindness; so I placed a slice of cake 
and a glass of wine on a salver, and 
went up to the drawing-room door. I 
knocked, but she made no answer; so I 
turned the handle and went in. She was 
standing where you are sitting now, Mrs. 
Pennifdd, by the side of the window ; the 
curtain was drawn forward, and she was 
gazing through the chink left along its out- 
er edge, her head resting against tne wood- 
work. For a moment she did not hear me ; 
but as I stepped forward, the glass I carried 
jingled against the plate, and she turned 
suddenly round. O what a face it was ! — 
full of weariness, and watching, and excite- 
ment, beautiful, and painful. 4 1 beg your 
pardon/ I said, 4 but I thought you looked 
tired this morning and not very strong, and 
so I took the liberty of bringing up a glass 
of wine. Will you lundly take it? 4 Thank 
you/ she said, passing her hand, as she 
spoke, wearily across her eyelids, and press- 
ing them closely over the large eyeballs, 4 1 
will.’ She took the wine from my hand, sat 
down on the chair close to the wmdow, and 
ate the piece of cake, drinking the wine 
with it slowly and absently, still keeping 
her gaze fixed upon the street Presently 
she said, 4 You are very thoughtful and 
kind ; tell me your name/ I told her, and 
she wrote it down on a tablet She said no 
more, and I saw there was no more to be 
said, so I took up the salver and left the 
room. Of course I told Mrs. Jackson about 
my short interview with the strange lady, 
and it made her more than ever convinced 
that she was mad. 4 Think of her writing 
down your name, Honor/ she said; 4 you’ll 
be having a handsome legacy some of these 
days.* ” 
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44 Did that prediction come true ? ” asked 
Aunt Anne, who had been listening to this 
strange episode in the romance of lodging- 
•letting with interest as great as that whicn 
the story of the Captain and Miss Winifred 
had excited. 

44 It did indeed, ma’am/’ said Mrs. Devlin ; 
44 and in a sadly short time. But something 
else happened first. If you aie not tired 
of my talk, I will tell you about it. It 
all seems as clear and plain to me now. 
though it happened eleven years ago, as you 
seem sitting there, Mrs. Pennifola, or Miss 
Winifred seemed when I used to watch her 
pretty ways. I remember, the day the Ex- 
hibition was opened, she was standing by 
the window, but behind the curtain, so that 
she might not be seen, watching the car- 
riages ; and I thought, when I saw her tall 
figure drawn up there, of the other, nearly 
as beautiful, that 1 saw in the same place so 
many years before. All in a minute the 
strange lady seemed to stand there again. 
I did not like to think of it ; it seemed like 
overlooking the poor dear to remember any 
thing so sorrowful by her,” said the little 
Irishwoman mournfully, and with a touch 
of the poetic superstition of her country 
and nation. 

44 But what else happened about this lady, 
Mrs. Devlin ? ” I asked ; 44 we want to hear all 
about her first, and then you shall talk of 
Miss Winifred to your heart’s content. I 
forgot to tell you that Dr. Elliott knows 
her; he told u* to-day he remembered at- 
tending the Captain.” 

“Very likely, ma’am: there was more 
than one doctor, two or tnree times, well 
as I remember. But I will tell you about 
the strange lady. I remember every thing 
about her so well, that I think I see her 
face now and hear her voice. It was two 
or three days after that Sunday, and I was 
in the work-room, and Mrs. Jackson was 
busy in the shop, when I heard the drawing- 
room bell ring very loud, and in a minute 
or two Hannah came to the door and called 
me. 4 Pray, go upstairs ; the lady wants to 
see you very particularly.’ I went at once, 
and there she was, with the whitest face I 
ever saw, and yet the brightest most im- 
ploring eyes. As I entered the room she 
came towards me hurriedly and said, 4 Mrs. 
Devlin, who is there below in the shop?’ 
4 1 don’t know/ I answered in great sur- 
prise ; 4 1 was in the work-room when Han- 
nah called me/ 4 Go and see/ she said ; 
4 pray go and see. I am almost sure a lady 
is there who has just crossed the street. 
Pray, go and see.’ 4 But how shall I know if 
if she is the same ? ’ I asked. 4 The lady I mean 
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is very tall and dark, and she is dressed in 
half-mourning, with a grenadine shawl and 
deep lace-border/ she answered me breath- 
lessly. 4 Go and see/ I went down into the 
shop at once, and there, seated at the count- 
er, I saw a nice gentle-looking lady, who ex- 
actly answered the description 1 had heard. 
Mrs. Jackson was taking down her name and 
address as I came in ; and I heard her say, 

‘ Then you will send before twelve to-mor- 
row ? * and Mrs. Jackson answered, 4 Cer- 
tainly/ Then the lady went away, and my 
aunt said, 4 That is an outfit order, Honor, 
for a little girl going to school. You will 
have to take the things yourself, before 
twelve to-morrow, to No. 10 Wilton Place/ 

I looked at the entry in the order-book ; and 
just then some customers came in, and I es- 
caped upstairs. The lady was sitting this 
time, not by the window, quite pale and 
quiet. She looked at me, but she did not 
speak. 4 It is she, sure enough/ 1 said ; and 
then 1 told her all that had passed. She 
looked at me with intense eagerness, and 
muttered, 4 1 knew it — I knew it — I knew 
I must succeed/ Then she said, 4 You do 
not know what a service you have done me ; 
you can never imagine how grateful I am ! 
Do not mention this to any one ; but I need 
not tell you that/ Then she stood up and 
took her bonnet and mantle from the table 
where they lay, put them on, took my hand 
in hers, wrung it with passionate force, and 
went downstairs, leaving me standing in 
the drawing-room with amazement. The 
next moment 1 heard the door shut, and I 
presently saw her cross the street and take 
her way down Wilton Place. Of course, 
lAdies, I thought over all this, and puzzled 
over it ; and no doubt I was romantic and 
foolish eleven years ago, though I have more 
sense now ; and I was fairly bewitched by 
the strange lady. There was something 
quite delightful to me in even this little bit 
of confidence between us; and I thought 
very little of my business all that afternoon 
and the next morning. It was just half- 
ast eleven when 1 set out with my wicker- 
asket on my arm to take the patterns to 
No. 10 Wilton Place. I remember the very ! 
things now, and even the pieces. It is but a 
step, as you know, ladies ; but there was al- 
ways a crowd in Knightsbridge then, just 
as there is now, and I had to stand a good 
many minutes at the crossing. While I was 
watching for a clear moment to run across, 
I noticed a brougham drawn up at the op- 
posite side, the horse’s head being turned 
towards Piccadilly; and just as I did so, a 
hand beckoned to me from the window. I 
crossed over, and saw the strange lady. 


4 Here/ she said, opening the carriage-door 
from inside, 4 get in for a minute. I know 
where you are going, and I must speak to you.’ 
As she spoke she took the basket, placed it 
in the bottom of the carriage, moved into 
the farthest corner, and then held out her 
hands to help me in. In another moment I 
was seated beside her, and the coachman, 
evidently previously instructed, drove slow- 
ly off. I felt frightened ; but it all passed 
so rapidly that 1 cannot describe my sensa- 
tions in any way. that will give you an idea 
of them. The change in the lady startled 
me more than any thing else. It was she 
herself, and yet it was not. Instead of her 
usual rich, careless dress, she wore a plain 
Carmelite gown, exactly like my own, a 
black shawl, plain white collar and cuffs, 
and a straw bonnet with a simple ribbon 
trimming. Strong leather gloves covered 
her hands, intead of the dainty pearl-gray 
kid ones which she always wore. Her very 
face was changed. I do not know how she 
had done it, bat she had banished all the 
elegance from it ; handsome though it was, 
it had a common look. Ladies, I assure 
you she had changed herself into much the 
same sort of woman that I am, only not so 
contented-looking. The sorrow was in the 
face still. When I looked at her I thought 
of that clever actress at the Adelphi, whom 
1 saw in one evening as a French countess 
and a London servant-of-all-work, and equal- 
ly at home in both characters. She laid 
hold of me with both hands, and said, 

4 Don’t be angry with me ; I mean no harm ; 

I am doing none. But if you have a 
woman’s heart in your breast, you will not 
refuse to help one so wretched as I am/ 
As I said before, ladies, I was younger then, 
and I never had much resolution, and she 
had wonderful power over me; greater 
power, I think, when she changed herself 
in that extraordinary way than before. 
Well, I need not tell you all she said, in the 
way she said it ; but the meaning of it was 
thii 

44 She had taken these rooms for no other 
purpose than that of finding out where the 
lady lived whom she had seen crossing the 
street on the previous day. She had an all- 
important motive for desiring to discover 
this, and direct inquiry was impossible. 
All sbe had been able to find out was, that 
this lady had lodgings in Wilton Place; 
and she had resorted to the means 1 have 
described for getting sight of her unnoticed. 
She told me this so rapidly, with so much 
excitement, that I could not ask her a ques- 
tion ; but it struck me that she did not 
mention this lady with any strong feeling 
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either of affection or enmity, desperate as 
■was her desire to see her. * She does not 
know me/ she said : 4 she would not recog- 
nise me ; perhaps not under any circum- 
stances, certainly not under these ; * and she 
indicated her dress. Then she told me that 
she had watched since ten o'clock for me to 
leave the shop with my basket, and that 
her purpose — to which she entreated me 
to accede with words of such dreadful earn- 
estness that they turned me cold and sick, 
it seemed so frightful to me to be thus im- 
plored, to have so much power even in only 
one thing, and for a short time, over a fel- 
low-creature — was this : She would per- 
sonate me, go to Wilton Place, try the ar- 
ticles of dress on the little girl for whom 
they had been ordered, take all necessary 
orders, and then reioin me. I was to wait 
in the carriage for her at the other end of 
Wilton Place, in the mean time. Of course 
I objected ; but she had foreseen, and over- 
bore, every objection I raised. The lady 
was a stranger ; no customer of ours ; she 
would play her part so that no mistake 
could arise ; if, at the worst, any did, why 
should the lady be surprised that one of 
Mrs. Jackson's work-women should be sent 
on one occasion, and a different one on 
another ? No injury to any one was within 
the reach of possibility in the thing she 
wanted me to do; only an unspeakable 
boon to her, only a solace she had travelled 
far to seek, and must find now or never, for 
in a few days she would have left England 
for ever. 

44 I daresay, ladies, as I tell you this, in 
my feeble way, it sounds very foolish, and 
you think me very weak ; but if you had 
seen that face alone with you, close to you, 
heard that voice, which seemed to thrill 
through my nerves, and felt the clinging 
hands, which would have spoken for her if 
she had been dumb, I think you would have 
yielded, as I did.” 

44 I am sure I should, Mrs. Devlin,” said 
Aunt Anne ; “ but I don’t know about Mrs. 
James Pennifold ; she is an attorney’s wife, 
you know , and cautious.” 

44 Hush, aunt,” I said ; 44 don’t be spiteful, 
and let Mrs. Devlin finish her story ; i quite 
share in her interest in the mysterious 
lady. But I cannot make out what she 
wanted to try on the Httle girl’s clothes 
for.” 

“Ladies,” said Mrs. Devlin, and there 
was a great solemnity in her voice, 44 that 
little #rl was the strange lady’s only 
chihlJ” 

I cannot describe the impression these 
words made upon us ; the story had for us a 


mere abstract interest ; we knew nothing of 
the dead woman who had kept her weary 
watch in the room that was so cheerful and 
happy a habitation for us ; but the feeling 
that Mrs. Devlin threw into her narrative 
flung its charm over us, beneath which we 
sat silent 

44 Yes,” she continued slowly and sadly, 
44 that was the meaning of it all. She was 
going away from England for ever, and she 
yearned for the sight of her child’s face, 
which she knew she was never more to see, 
— the child’s face which she had not seen 
for years, in which she would find no rec- 
ognition of herself. I cannot tell you her 
story, ladies, for I do not know it, nor did I 
need. That it was a sad one, I knew too 
well; and terrible, when it could mean 
hopeless separation from her child. I had 
no power to question her, even if I had 
dared ; and 1 did not ; there was some- 
thing awful about her in her sorrow. I 
only yielded to her, and pitied her with all 
my heart. She had not shed a single tear 
while she was speaking ; and when she had 
done, she forcea her face back into perfect 
cakn. By aBliarp jerk of the check-string 
she conveyed some direction to the coach- 
man ; and then taking the things out of the 
basket, she asked the questions necessary 
for her guidance in the part she was about 
to play. The little garments were all 
marked in plain figures, so the difficulties 
were few. Ail this had passed in a short 
space of time ; and I had no idea where we 
were, when the carriage came to a stop at 
the end of Wilton Place. In a moment she 
opened the door, and stepped out. The 
street was singularly empty, and no one was 
passing on our side. She lifted the bas- 
ket with one hand, pressed mine with the 
other, made a sign to the coachman, and 
was gone. The carriage moved slowly on, 
and I was driven at a foot-pace round the 
squares for about half an hour. I cannot, 
and I need not, attempt to describe the 
state my mind was in ; I don’t think any 
thing was very clear to me, and I believe 
the most distinct thought I had was of how 
I should account for my unusually long ab- 
sence on business which really required so 
little delay. At length, as the carriage 
passed by the end of Wilton Place, I saw 
the lady walking steadily towards it The 
coachman immediately drew up round the 
corner and out of sight, and she came on. 

I opened the door, but she beckoned to me 
to step out. I did so ; she placed the bas- 
ket in my hands, got into the carriage, and 
just bending towards me, said the one 
word, ‘To-morrow.’ Then the carriage 
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drove rapidly off, leaving me standing on vant as much as a month’s wages. Ah ! I 
the pavement like one in a dream. If any don’t understand such people. Put the bill 
one had taken notice of her as she came up, Honor; the rooms won't want any 
towards me down the street, he must have extra cleaning this time, that’s a blessing !* 
seen one curious discrepancy in her dress ; And so she went away, and no more was 
for she had thrown over her bonnet, so that heard or thought of her in the house by 
I could not see her face, a veil of Spanish any one but me." 

lace, which, I noticed, she had always 44 And was that all you ever knew, Mrs. 
worn on other days. Mrs. Jackson did re- Devlin?” I asked, after a pause, and 
mark on my delay; and I just said I had breaking the silence with some difficulty, 
been kept waiting, when I remembered, *“You spoke of a legacy, did you not?” 
with a start, that nothing had been said of inquired Mrs. Carter, 
the contents of the basket, and that I was 44 Yes,” said Mrs. Devlin, answering us 
therefore incompetent to give any account both simultaneously ; 44 I did say something 
of my business. I hurriedly opened the of a legacy : and that was not quite the 
basket, and found the things inside, with a last I heard of our strange lodger. About 
slip of paper, on which was written, 4 All six years ago a young man called here one 
the patterns approved. Mrs. Jackson will morning, and asked for a Mrs. Devlin. I 
please furnish twelve of each article as answered his inquiries in person, and he 
early as possible.’ She had not plundered put me through a regular cross-examination 
them, and all was safe. 4 You must see to as to who I was, how long 1 had been here, 
that order, directly, Honor,’ said Mrs. Jack- whether I had always had a personal know- 
son, and then turned her attention to some- ledge of the lodgers, and so forth. I gave 
thing else. Later in the day, she said to him some rather short answers ; for 1 did 
me ; 4 Our mysterious lodger has not made not see his drift, and I did not understand 
her appearance to-day. Perhaps she will why he should be so mightily inquisitive, in 
not come any more.’ 4 Perhaps not,* I said, asking me so much, and telling me so little, 
as carelessly as I could. 4 1 nope she will Of course I told him I had a personal 
give us notice,’ said Mrs. Jackson ; 4 1 knowledge of the lodgers, seeing that, since 
snould not like to re-let the rooms, even if Mrs. Jackson was dead, they were my lodg- 
the fortnight she has paid for were up, with- ers ; but I did not know any thing about 
out knowing something about her.’ their affaire, and was not going to tell if I 

• 4 4 To-morrow,’ the strange lady had said, did. Somehow, he had a look about him 
and I waited anxiously for that to-morrow ; that told me he belonged to the law, and 
and when it came 1 counted the hours, until made me fancy he meant mischief. 4 O, 
the time at which she usually arrived. But thank you, Mrs. Devlin,’ he said ; 4 it’s no- 
she did not come. The morning passed, thing of that kind ; I only wanted to iden- 
and then the afternoon ; the order tor No. tify you.’ So he handed me a letter from a 
10 Wilton Place was in brisk couree of exe- gentleman, named Mr. Bowley, in Lincoln’s 
cation ; and from the workroom I listened Inn Fields, in which he desired me to call 
to every sound, in the hope of hearing her at his office on the following day at eleven 
foot upon the stairs. But I did not hear o'clock. Accordingly I went ; and a very 
it then or since ; and now it will never be nice, clean, brisk, short-mannered gentle- 
beard any where on earth again. The man Mr. Bowley was. He did not detain 
evening had fallen, when a letter, directed me ten minutes; and his business with me 
to Mrs. Jackson, was brought by a commie- was, to give me a cheque for 50/., and take 
sionnaire- It was from the strange lady, my receipt for the money. Who do you 
and was a polite letter, telling her that cir- think it came from, ladies ? ” 
cumstances had occurred which obliged “From the mysterious lodger,” we re- 
her to leave England at once, and there- plied simultaneously, 
fore she had no further need of the rooms. 44 Yes,” said Mrs Devlin, 44 from the 
She enclosed a present in money for Han- mysterious lodger. She had died in some 
nah, and sent a handsome brooch, with foreign country, and left me the money, 
kindest regards, to me. That was all ; and free of legacy-duty, and Mr. Bowley paid 
when she had read the letter, Mrs. Jackson it to me by order of her executor. I would 
said, 4 There, I told you she was mad ; now have liked to ask him several questions 
I hope you believe me. She takes expen- about her ; but be did not look enconra- 
sive lodgings, pays a fortnight’s rent in ad- ging, and I thought I had better not So I 
vance, uses them for not quite a week, and merely ventured to ask if she ever came 
apparently for the purpose of gaping out of back to England after '51, or saw her little 
window, and then goes off, giving the ser- girl. Mr. Bowley answered very stiffly that 
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lie could really give me no further informa- rooms face to face with hor fate. What 
tion, and seemed, as I could not help per- that fate had been, we should never know, 
ceiving, rather anxious to get rid of me. but, in guessing, could not wander very 
That was the first money I ever put in the far from the dismal truth. At least, it had 
bank, and I have never touched it. I have not been very long of accomplishment on 
never wanted it, thank God, having been this side of the grave. As we talked thus, 
always pretty comfortable since Devlin and ^ile the impression of seriousness was 
died. In his time, poor fellow, I was badly upon us, James arrived ; and Aunt Anne 
off enough; for somehow, making money was so full of the story of Mrs. Devlin’s 
was not in his constitution, but he was clev- strange lodger, that she repeated it to her 
er in spending it, to be sure.” favourite nephew. He was interested in it, 

44 You don't know, then, whether the but he took it more quietly than we women 
strange lady made any mention of her mo- had done. Queer stories were in his line, 
tive for leaving you the money ? ” said — they were no novelties to him. 

Aunt Anne, who was vehementlv interested. 44 Of course,” he said, u one thing is very 
M No, ma'am, I do not,” said Mrs. Devlin, plain ; she must have been disgracefully 
44 I felt afraid to ask Mr. Bowley ; and I separated from her husband, or she could 
never saw saw any one else belonging to not have been hopelessly parted from her 
her.” v child.” 

w That was a strange adventure indeed,” 44 Yes,” said Aunt Anne ; 44 I fear there 
said Mrs. Carter. “ Did you never see the is no other solution of the mystery. By the 
little girl at all, or the lady at Wilton Place way, I wonder what was her name. Mrs. 
again 7” Devlin did not mention it. I must ask her 

44 No, ma'am, never. I intended to have to-morrow.” 
taken the things to her myself, but they 44 What for, Aunt ? ” said matter-of-fact 
were already in the shop, and I was in the James. 44 She would use a false name no 
workroom when the lady called, and had doubt, if circumstanced as we supposed ; 
them put into her carriage, and paid for and it is much more romantic to think of 
them on the spot. I did contrive to get her as the strange ladv, or 4 the mysterious 
speaking to one of the maids at No. 10; lodger,' than as Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Harris.” 
brat she said Mrs. Hungerford had left their “James, don't be horrid,” I said ; 44 what- 
house, and I asked no more questions. I ever her name may have been, or whatever 
was even timid about asking that, as I felt her sins, she must have been a woman of 
the strange lady had trusted me, in so far decided character and firm will, and no in- 
as she had told me, and I could not tell considerable cleverness ; if she had not 
how far an incautious question might vio- been, she would not have made such an im- 
late her confidence, and do her an injury.” nression on Mrs. Devlin, I can tell you. 

44 That is a sentiment which does you She is not a silly woman by any means ; 
honour, Mrs. Devlin,” said Aunt Anne and you should hear her describe the clev- 
heartily. She was an outspoken person, erness with which the lady altered her ap- 
though not, therefore, like some whom I pearance — not merely her dress, but her 
have known, detestably rude; and when face, as Mrs. Devlin described it. Sheban- 
she felt approval, she expressed it. She ished all the elegance from it, and turned 
was chary only of condemnation. 44 Indeed, herself into a common-looking person.” 
most of the sentiments I have heard you “H-n-m,” said Jam6s reflectively, and 
express do that” rubbing his chin ; 44 1 should say she was an 

We talked a good deal over this curious actress.” 
episode in the life of our good little friend 44 Oh no, James,” I said indignantly ; 44 if 
after she had left us, ana commented to you had heard Mrs. Devlin tell the story, 
one another upon the unsuspicious impul- you could not think such a thing. She suf- 
siveness of character which it bespoke, fered so really; and besides, what a foolish 
Then we speculated upon the probable his- thing for her to do, to play such a part as 
tory of the heroine of the strange story ; that for no purpose but to mystify a woman, 
and we thought we saw a clue to it — a sad and ” — 

and shameful explanation. This woman 44 Don't run away with my words, Maggie,” 
was no doubt a wife and mother, who had said my imperturbable James ; 44 1 did not 
fallen from her high estate, and on whom say your friend's mysterious lodger was act - 
the righteous self-incurred doom of separa- ing ; I said I thought it likely she was an 
ration from her child had come. No aoubt actress . The idea was suggested to me by 
the glamour had passed, as it always must your description of the ready and rapid 
and will pass, and she ha<f stood in these assumption of a commonplace appearance 
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and manner, utterly opposed to her own, 
under difficult and trying circumstances, 
which must have taxed her nerves to the ut- 
most, and which, with all the will and courage 
in the world, I doubt whether any woman, un- 
trained in travestie, could carry through. 
We must be going now, Aunt,” he added : 
“ but I know something of old Bowley. I 
think you said he was the solicitor whom 
Mrs. Devlin had seen. Bowley and Stand- 
ish is the firm of Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and 
some day or other I shall talk to him about 
it, and see if he has any recollection of the 
circumstances of the legacy. If he were 
employed, as Mrs. Devlin says, by the execu- 
tor to the lady’s will, he must know some- 
thing about her. How long has she been 
dead? ” 

“ Six years, Mrs. Devlin says.” 

“ Well, it is rather romantic to dig up the 
buried history of a life that closed six years 
ago, and did not belong to a particularly 
great person,” said my husband ; “ never- 
theless I will do it, when I get the chance.” 

The conversation then turned on general 
matters, and we soon took our leave, Aunt 
Anne declaring herself much better, and 
announcing her intention of rising very 
early on the following day. The night was 
beautiful ; the fragrance and youth of the 
summer had triumphantly defeated the or- 
dinary characteristics of London; and 
James and I walked home. How well I re- 
member the stars and the trees in the Park, 
and the dashing of the lamps, the glimpses 
of rich dress, the gleam of costly jewels 1 
That walk was memorable to me, not in it- 
self, but for what it preceded. Our talk 
was highly satisfactory to ourselves, but not 
otherwise important; it turned upon our 
own affairs, business matters and domestic 
details. Then we talked of Aunt Anne ; and 
James seemed much pleased that 1 
liked the old lady so cordially, and still 
more, when I told him that at length my 
desire to gee Woodlee was about to be grat- 
ified, for Mrs. Carter had expressed a wish 
that we should go there in the long vaca- 
tion, and, of course, take the children. 

“ Then she really must be veiy fond of 
my Maggie,” said James ; “ for, for a really 
kind-hearted and generous person, she has 
always been, in my opinion, singularly in- 
hospitable. The stranger rarely remains 
within her gates for more time than suffices 
for the performance of a dinner-party. I 
hope we shall get on well there (of course 
we go), and that she will take to the child- 
ren.” 

“ O yes,” I said, “ I hope she will ; but I 
am not sure ; I will not let them worry her, 


if I can help it. And, James, I really do 
think she will leave you her property’ — per- 
haps not all her money, but a great deal of 
it, and Woodlee. I don’t think she cares in 
the least for your brothers ; and be- 
sides, they are so well off, they don't want 
it.” 

“ Pm not so sure of that, Maggie," said my 
husband; “at least, that thev think so. 
However, time will tell ; and ^ hope the 
dear old lady will enjoy her property for 
many a long year to come, though I don't 
mean to say f should not, at the end of them, 
like to find myself master of Woodlee, and 
wonderfully improving the property for 
Jamie.” 

I gave his arm an emphatic and sympa- 
thising squeeze, and we walked on afl the 
more briskly and pleasantly for our little bit 
of castle-building, in which, Heaven knows, 
there was not a touch of diisloyal envy of 
the chatelaine in esse. 

When I reached Knightsbridge on the 
following morning, I found that Mrs. Carter 
had not carried out her intention of rising 
early, and that she was still in her own 
room. I assisted her to finish her toilet, 
which was always rich, careful, and suitable 
to her age and condition, and then we de- 
scended to the drawing-room. Aunt Anne 
was wonderfully better that day, and was 
looking so. Her face wore the softened, 
brightened expression which so often suc- 
ceeds illness, with its enforced inaction and 
its opportunities for thought. I had thought, 
as sno sat before her toilet-glass, and I had 
handed her the massive old-fashioned gold 
bracelets she always wore, and she had 
clasped them on the delicate wrists — a little 
shrunken, it is true, but still graceful — and 
arranged the lappets of her handsome cap, 
that she must have been a beautiful woman 
in her time ; and I wondered whether her 
life had always been a tranquil one, or 
whether my old vague supposition, that the 
power to feel deeply and to suffer much lay 
hidden under that quiet and rather eccen- 
tric exterior, was correct. I was thinking 
these thoughts as we went down together to 
the drawing-room, where our entrance was 
greeted by a decorous welcome from the 
Corj^ral, and a burst of song from Ally. 
The room looked pretty and cheerful, and 
the light simple frames of the drawings on 
the walls glinted in the sun. 

“ Come now, Aunt,” I said, “ and before 
you sit down look at Miss Winifred’s draw- 
mgs. ^ 

“ O yes,” she said ; “ I must not forget 
that” And she put on her spectacles, and 
went over to the opposite wall, where were 
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the Indian scene and the beautiful drawing 
of the sea and the boat. She fully shared 
my admiration of the latter, and traced out 
its sentiment enthusiastically ; but she dwelt 
upon the former with even closer attention, 
and said, “ Is there no writing under the 
picture or at the side, to tell us where this 
view is taken from, Margaret ? " 

“ No, Aunt,” I replied, “ (here is nothing 
written there. Mrs. Devlin told me Miss 
Winifred spoke of it as ‘ the hills ; ' some 
European station in the Himalayas, or Neil- 
ghemcs, I suppose.” 

“I wish I knew,” she said, almost as if she 
were talking to herself. 

“Why, Aunt?” Iasked. “Isthere any thing 

f articular about the hills in your mind ? ” 
asked the question idly and carelessly ; 
but she did not answer it for fully a minute, 
and then she spoke gravely, and I noticed 
with surprise that she looked paler than be- 
fore. 

“ Yes,” she said; “I once took a great 
interest in all that part of the world, and 
felt impatient enough at the little one could 

f it to know about it in those old times. 

ut what is the subject of the other draw- 
ings ? ” And she crossed the room to where 
the Egyptian and the English scenes hung 
aide by side. 

• 4 You may as well sit down while you are 
looking at them, Aunt,” I said ; and rolled 
an arm-chair towards her, in which she sat 
down immediately. I was pointing out the 
beauties and the finish or the Egyptian 
scene to her, when she started up, uttered 
an exclamation, and stood gazing with 
clasped hands at the other picture — that 
one which represented the tranquil English 
country-house. 

Something in her face and attitude fright- 
ened me. 

“ What is the matter, Aunt ? ” I cried. 
“ What ails you ? ” 

“ What is this ? ” was her strange answer. 
“ Tell me at once who has done this.” 

“ Done what ? ” I said, my alarm grow- 
ing, as her face bore more and more traces 
of agitation. 

“ Why, this — this drawing. Don't you 
know what it is ? ” 

“ No, Aunt,” said I, “ I don't — do you?” 
“Do I? Yes. I tell you, child, it is a 
picture of Wood lee, as it was when I was a 
girl, as it was when” — she stopped, and I 
stared at her in silent amazement The 
staid caustic old lady was shaking from head 
to foot ; her lips were quivering ; a rebel- 
lious army of emotions had broken loose in 
her, and were ravaging her features. 
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“ Woodlee ! ” I said, — “a picture of 
Woodlee ! What an extraordinary coinci- 
dence ! But sit down, Aunt ; pray sit 
down: why should this agitate you so 
much?” 

Even while I spoke I was full of wonder, 
remembering that the picture had been 
painted within this very room where we 
were then looking at it, within three months 
of the artist's death ; and that if indeed it 
were, as Mi’s. Carter said, a picture of 
Woodlee in its former condition, it must 
have been painted from the memory of many 
years ago. 

“ What did Mrs. Devlin say about these 
pictures, Margaret ? ” said Aunt Aune, in a 
quick nervous voice. 

“I remember only that they belong to 
her, Miss Winifred, and that she was forbid- 
den to have them hung up where she is 
now ” 

“ But what else did she say ? Who paint- 
ed them ? ” 

“ Dear Aunt,” I said, “ have you forgot- 
ten ? Why, her father — and that is why 
the poor girl prized them so, — the father 
died here, you know, just before you came.” 

She looked at me in a puzzled sort of 
way, and said in a weak voice : 

“ What was his name ? The father's 
name, I mean. Mi’s, pevlin talks of the 
Captain and Miss Winifred, but she has 
never mentioned them by name to ine.” 

“ O, but she did to me. Aunt,” I said. 
“ The father's name was Arthur Dallas ” 

She started violently, uitered a sound 
that was neither a cry nor a moan, but in 
! some indescribable way was both ; then 
sank heavily back in her chair and fainted. 
If you have ever seen an old person faint 

— one in whom the impulse and passion of 
youth are extinct, one in whom life has 
ceased to be buoyant and self-asserting, in 
whom reaction is slow and pulsation feeble 

— you will understand the teror with which 
I gazed upon the motionless figure, the help- 
less hands, the gray fixed face. Hannah 
and Joan came into the room, alarmed by 
the violent ringing of the bell, and one of 
them called Mrs. Devlin. We flung the 
windows and door wide open, placed the 
chair in the current of air between them, 
and applied the usual restoratives, but for 
some time in vain. At length the spi ll 
seemed bfoken ; she moved and moaned ; 
the haggard eyes opened and looked vacant- 
ly, heavily around, and two large laggard 
tears — for age is grudging of the power to 
weep — dropped heavily upon the front of 
her dress. She looked from Mrs. Devlin 
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to me, and from me to the frightened ser- 
vants, and then closed her eyes again with 
a shudder. 

44 We had better get her to her room, and 
into bed again, without delay, Mrs. Devlin. 
Pm afraid this is a relapse.” 

“ No,” I said, 44 1 think not but I cannot 
explain it. We cannot move her up-stairs ; 
let us lay, her on the pofa for the present.” 

We did so, and she was perfectly passive. 
Then we gave her some wine, and she lay 
quite still, covering her face with her hands. 
When I knew by her pulse that the faint- 
ness had gone off*, I went into the back 
drawing-room and wrote a message to 
James, directed Hannah to take it to the 
nearest telegraph-office, and when she was 
gone, I told Mrs. Devlin exactly what had 
occurred. That she had received a shock 
by the mention of Captain Arther Dallas’ 
name was evident, but nothing further. I 
had never, to my knowledge, heard such a 
name in connection with her, or any mem- 
ber of my husband’s family. 

“ Did you ever hear him, or Miss Wini- 
fred, mention Woodlee, Mrs. Devlin ? ” I 
asked. 

44 Never, ma’am,” she said, 44 1 am quite 
sure ; or when I saw Mrs. Carter’s letters, 
and the plates on her trunks, I should have 
been sure to have remarked and remem- 
bered it. The best way is to 'leave her per- 
fectly quiet, ma'am,” said Mrs. Devlin. 
44 Whatever it. is, fche is not able to tell you, 
and she ought not to talk to you. Leave 
her to herself until the shock has gone off, 
and then it will lie a relief to her to speak.” 

At this moment Joan came to the folding- 
door and told me Mrs. Carter was better, 
and asked for me. Mrs. Devlin and Iwent in- 
into the front-room, found her sitting-up on 
the sofa, her face quite pale, but still compos- 
ed, and her hands, still tremulous, lying folded 
on her lap. 

44 1 fear I frightened you, Margaret,” she 
said, as I kneeled down beside the sofa. 44 1 
am frightened myself, and ill, my dear, and 
I want to be quite alone. Yes,” she con- 
tinued, as I made a gesture of remonstrance, 
“quite alone. Iam confused, and I must 
have things made plain to me before I can 
speak. You must leave me, dear. Go 
away now, and keep your engagement for 
this evenipg, and come to me to-morrow.” 
(Mrs. Devlin, standing behind ‘the sofa, 
marie a quick signal to me to acquiesce.) 
She spoke with growing agitation and great 
urgency, and I began to perceive that she 
was too much in earnest to be contradicted. 

44 1 promise you,” she continued, 44 that I 
will take care of myself, but I must be alone. 


Don’t be vexed, my dear ; you will under- 
stand it soon.” 

Pained, afraid, and wondering, I obeyed 
her, and took my leave. Mrs. Devlin saw 
me to the door, and gave me the most ear- 
nest assurance of her care and attention. 
She also promised to send for me at once 
should Mrs Carter exhibit any symptoms of 
illness ; and then reluctantly and slowly I 
turned away from the house. I had tele- 
graphed to James that I could not leave 
Aunt Anne, and he must either go out to 
dinner without me or send an apology ; and 
now I thought the best thing I could do was 
to go to his office and tell him how matters 
stood. I accordingly got into a cab and 
drove to Furnival’s Inn. James was fortu- 
nately alone when I arrived, and he heard 
my account of all that had occurred that 
morningwith equal astonishment and con- 
cern. He also was wholly at a loss to un- 
derstand the origin of his aunt's agitation 
and suffering. He made me repeat the ex- 
act words that had been spoken more than 
once, and then said : 

“There is no doubt it was the name 
which knocked the dear old lady up. There 
is also no doubt about the picture being 
Woodlee before she bought it, and probably 
altered it very much. I have some of the 
papers relative to the purchase here, I 
know, and I will look over them before I 
come home ; they may throw some light up- 
on the matter. You must get home now, 
my dear, or you will be ill next.” 

44 Of coarse we will not dine at the Tre- 
vors,’ James ?” 

44 Of course not If you are up to it, we 
will go together to inquire for Aunt Anne 
in the evening; and if she is inclined to 
have you with her, you had better stay.” 

The day seemed long and dreary. I was 
nervous and apprehensive, and every ring 
at the bell made me start At six o’clock 
James came borne ; and I followed him into 
his dressing-room to learn whether he had 
examined tne papers and made any discove- 
ries. • 

“ Well, Maggie, I have found out some- 
thing,” he saiuT “Aunt Anne purchased 
Woodlee (as I knew before) from General 
Strickland; but I looked over some letters 
that were tied up with the deeds, and which 
had been mere preliminaries to the transac- 
tion, and I find that General Strickland 
bought the place from a Mr. Dallas, who in- 
herited it from his father, and had lived in 
it for nearly fifty years.” 

44 Then 1 suppose Captain Dallas was bb 
son ? ” I said, “ and ought to have been the 
owner of Woodlee. What an extraordi- 
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nary circumstance that Aunt Anne should 
hare gone into the very rooms in which he 
lived and died, and found it out by such a 
mere accident as the hanging-up of a pic- 
ture which had no real rignt to be there at 
all ! But why should she be so dreadfully 
distressed, James? Do you suppose she 
knew this Captain Dallas ? There is noth- 
ing in the mere fact of the drawing being a 
picture of Woodlee to throw her into such a 
state. She has not done any wrong or in- 
justice ; she does not purchase the place of 
them — of these Dallases, 1 mean. After 
all, the coincidence is strange ; but it is only 
a coincidence, and I don’t understand her 
agitation. Can you make it out, James ? ” 

“ Certainly not, Maggie,” he said ; “ and 
there is no use in our wasting time in try- 
ing to make it out. We shall know it if 
Aunt Anne chooses to tell us ; and if she 
does not, we must resign ourselves to igno- 
rance. Her getting into those rooms is en- 
tirely a coincidence, and a very unfortunate 
one in my opinion. —By the by, Tisdale 
called on me to-day.” 

And then my husband, who has a busi- 
ness-like objection to prolonging a conver- 
sation after all the facts have been ex- 
hausted, proceeded to talk of the object of 
his friend’s visit, and of things in general. 

Dinner was over ; and I had gone to the 
nursery to see the children undressed and 
put to bed, just before James and I should 
go to Knightsbridge, when the honsemaid 
came to tell me that a gentleman had called 
to see her master on business, and that he 
accordingly begged me to wait for him for 
half an hour. 1 went down to the drawing- 
room in my shawl and bonnet, and was 
sitting idly there, listening to the hum of 
voices audible from the room below through 
the open windows, when Susan once more 
came upstairs — this time with a note. It 
was from Mrs. Devlin, and written by Mrs. 
Carter’s desire. M Mrs. Carter and I have 
had a long conversation,” the note said ; 
“ and I have been able to set her mind at 
rest about many things. She wishes you 
to know that she received a shock on learn- 
ing the name of Miss Winifred’s father, as 
she had knewn him well, under peculiar 
circumstances, in her youth. She is much 
better now, and has gone to her room, and 
begs me to write ana tell you not to be at 
all uneasy about her, for she feels she. will 
be quite calm and well to morrow. Mrs. 
Carter hopes you will be able to come to 
her early.” When I had read this, I per- 
ceived that our going to Knightsbridge that 
evening would be unnecessary ; and when 
James joined me in the drawing-room, he 
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agreed with me, and we remained at home. 

Aunt Anne received me in the drawing- 
room on the following day, and with her ac- 
customed kindness and cheerfulness; but 
she was changed. I saw the alteration with 
my first glance at her handsome serene face, 
from which agitation had passed away in 
the long hours of the night, which bring 
counsel and calmness. It was a kind or 
change not easily described, but which I 
felt in every look and word of hers. It was 
not that she looked more happy, but that 
there was a purpose in her face, which lent 
a deeper meaning to its lines and features 
than the comfortable well-to-do intelligence 
which had been their ordinary expression. 
Something of pensive (not peevish) regret, 
of quiet solemnity, which I had never seen 
in her face before, increased the impression 
it made upon me. She was seated in an 
arm-chair beside the largest table in tho 
room, on which, propped up by books, she 
had placed the water-colour drawing that 
had so deeply affected her. A number of 
books besides — all strangers to me — lay 
upon the table, and also a photographic 
portrait, in which I recognised the likeness 
of Winifred Dallas. I felt some embarrass- 
ment in this meeting with Mrs. Carter, such 
as I think persons who are naturally shy 
and sensitive must always experience when 
they have witnessed intense emotion, ren- 
dering a confiderce inevitable which they 
feel might not otherwise have been accord- 
ed to them. 

I think Aunt Anne saw that I was em- 
barrassed and uncomfortable, and tried to 
set me at ease at once by saying, as she 
still held my hand, “ You are regretting 
that I ever came here, Margaret ; but it 
has been well for me, my dear.” Then, 
after a little, she said, “ I am going to tell 
you my story, Margaret. It is not a strange 
one, I daresay, though it seems strange to 
me. It is an old one now, indeed ; but 
though you are young, you are not one of 
those whose narrow sympathies are but for 
their own age, and who cannot realise that 
the old were ever young.” 

“ It is at least not difficult to realise in 
your case, Aunt,” I said ; “ for you have lit- 
tle of age about you but the years.” 

“ Perhaps so, my dear,” she said thought- 
fully ; “ and if that be really the case, the 
cause is, I think, that my memory has al- 
ways been kept green. Aline has been a 

3 uiet life; and ir one blessing has been 
enied me, I have enjoyed many lesser 
ones ; and it may be that in the end such 
compensation as this world cau bestow is 
yet to be mine for that great deprivation. 
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You don’t understand* me, Margaret; but 
yon will do so when you have heard the 
story of my youth.” 

“ Pray tell it to me, Aunt,” I said ; 44 and 
at least I can estimate such a confidence 
aright.” 

So she told me, in the words I use. I 
leave out only such interruptions as arose 
from my own questions and remarks. 
She told me her story gravely and simply, 
and without any of the strong excitement 
and agitation which had overpowered her 
on the previous day. 

“ 1 do not know, Margaret,” she began, 
“whether you know much of Jamek’s fa- 
mily history. Some wives never learn a 
great deal on such points, especially when, 
as you did, they marry men whose occupa- 
tions have removed them from the scenes of 
their youth and broken up close association. 
I will not question this, however, but tell 
you all I need as briefly as I can. Your 
husband’s father was my brother, and my 
father’s second son. There were three of 
usj J, the only daughter and the youngest 
child, was born only a few weeks before my 
mother’s death. My eldest brother went 
into the army, and has long been dead. 
James and I were thrown together in our 
home-days, and naturally exercised a mutu- 
al Influence on each other’s life. I doubt 
whether James knowB what his father’s real 
character was ; and I am sure, if he does 
know it, he has never imparted the knowl- 
edge to you. I will say no more of him 
than I must to make you understand my 
story. He and I and our father lived on at 
the Larches, which, as you know, my fa- 
ther sold some years before his death, after 
John had got his commission and gone 
abroad. I was educated at home by a 
governess, and James by a tutor. This 
tutor was an accomplished scholar and a 
gentleman, but he was a weak man, and 
unable to exercise authority when it was 
resisted, which it was by James. My fa- 
ther was an indolent man, whoso property 
was already injured by his carelessness : and 
though he was kind and gentle to us all, I 
don’t think we ever inspired him with any 
keen interest; and I am sure he never 
made our characters and dispositions a sub- 
ject of study or observation. Our neigh- 
bourhood was not thickly inhabited, and 
our circle of visiting acquaintances was 
small, of friends still smaller. My intima- 
cies were confined to two families — the 
Carters of Carters Court, and the Dallases 
of Woodlee. The Carters were people 
of large fortune and a fine old name, and 
Carters Court a place which realised all the 


old ideas of English hospitality and domes- 
tic life. The family were pleasant associates 
for me, as gay and young as themselves. 
Rosalind was my constant companion ; and 
the young men, both in the army, and not 
very often at home, regarded me in the light 
of an additional sister, to be made much of, 
after an unceremonious fashion, when the}' 
did come to the house on leave. Algernon 
and Meredith Carter were much older than 
their sister, the child of their father’s second 
wife. I have not much to tell }ou of the 
family, and only give you these particulars 
because you know Meredith Carter became 
my husband long after the happy time I am 
telling you of. The Larches were within 
two miles of Carters Court, and Woodlee 
was five miles on the other side of tne 
Larches. The difference in distance made 
some difference in intimacy; and Helen 
and Arthur Dallas were less frequently' at 
the Larches, and I less frequently with 
them, than with the Carters. Yet we saw 
a good deal of each other ; and Helen Dal- 
las, Rosalind Carter, and myself, were great 
friends, in all the girlish intensity of the 
term. When my brother James was nine- 
teen and I was seventeen, I began to fancy 
he had a boyish predilection for Helen Dal- 
las. He would come to the morning-room 
where she and 1 worked and read, practised 
our music, or gossipped together, when if 
Helen had not been there, h$ would have 
been off with Lis dog and gun, or visiting 
in the neighbourhood. James was a hand- 
some, attractive young man ; and I wonder- 
ed sometimes that Helen never s^med at- 
tracted to him. I did not like him myself, 
but 1 had sufficient sense to know that that 
was no criterion. Mr. Thackeray did not 
write in those days, and remind young 
ladies that as their brothers were notin love 
with them , they could not possibly judge of 
the effect they produced upon other young 
ladies with whom they were in love ; but I 
kuew this by instinct, if not by instruciion, 
observed silently, and knew that Helen 
cared nothing for James. If any thing 
could have made my father uneasy, I thins 
James’s conduct and disposition at this time 
would have done so; but. nothin* could; 
and he received complaints from Mr. Maw f J, 
the tutor, and accounts from tradespeople 
to whom James owed money, with a kind of 
contemptuous indifference which seems 
wonderful to me to look back on now, but 
which I did not reason on then. I never 
knew what was my fathers exact position 
in money-matters, but I knew generally 
that he was not so rich as he had been, and 
that there was no entail of property oa 
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M eldest son " in the case. The Larches had 
belonged to our family for four generations) 
bnt it was at my father’s absolute disposal ; 
and, as you know, he ultimately sold the 
place. He was very generous to me, though 
careless in the sense in which care is valua- 
ble to a motherless girl, and I am sure he 
was liberal to my brothers ; but his liberali- 
ty did not suffice for James’s extravagance, 
and gradually something like discomfort 
arose in the atmosphere of our house. I 
r ‘member, in particular, the departure of 
Air. Marsh, and an angry scene between my 
father and James, in consequence of the 
- tutor's having told my father that James 
had very imperfectly profited by his instruc- 
tions. There was, as I have said, an angry 
scene ; and I know my father told James 
he was seriously injuring his future pros- 
pects in life, for every drilling he had to 
pav for him above his allowance he would 
deduct from the share which was to be his 
at his death. He also spoke to him of a 
future career; and when James said in- 
solently enough, there was time enough yet 
to think about that, my father asked him if 
he intended to make a fortune by his good 
looks and marry an heiress. ‘ No/ said 
James, ‘ I don’t ; I mean to marry Helen 
Dallas, if she will have me.’ 4 1 don’t think 
she will then,’ said my father ; 4 and if she 
would, I think her father and her brother 
would hinder her ; for Dallas has no good 
opinion of you, James, and does not fancy 
you for a companion for Arthur ; and I con- 
clude that if you were not a mere boy, 
whose marriage it is absurd to talk about, 
he would not consider you any more eligible 
as a husband for Helen.’ Then my father 
went into his study, and appeared to re- 
member the matter no more ; perhaps he 
never did, for he had a wonderful faculty 
for casting off care, and substituting small 
things for great, in his interests in life. I 
have always thought, Margaret, that these 
unfortunate words of my father’s laid the 
foundation of much of the misery which 
ensued : it was some distance off yet, and 
my life was very bright about this time. 
You will not laugh or listen listlessly when 
an old woman talks to you of love r The 
young pay an ill tribute to their own feel- 
ings when they ridicule sentiment merely 
because it has stood the test of time — 
merely because it has, fulfilled the most ar- 
dent aspirations which their own young 
hopes and feelings have ever formed. 

44 1 loved Arthur Dallas very well and 
devotedly, and so I love him still — more 
happy now, since yesterday, my dear, than 
for many years before, because 1 have no 
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more doubt or uncertainty about him; no 
more ignorance, because I know he has 
passed from darkness into the light which 
can be never more interrupted ; and because 
the term of our separation must needs be 
brief, and will have a solace for me which 
has not been in all the years of my life 
since I saw him last. Yes, Margaret, he 
who died in this house, in the room, on the 
bed where I have thought the thoughts of 
him which have dwelt freshly with me for 
thirty years, where I have lived over again 
in memory much keen suffering, and a little 
transient joy — the father of the beautiful 
girl who interested you so much, the friend- 
less girl — friendless, please God, no longer ; 
the man who painted in this picture the 
home of his youth, where he and I dreamed 
of a home which was never to be, till we 
have met in the abiding City, and who, in 
painting it, must needs have thought of me 
— that man, Margaret, was my first and 
only love. Look here! do you see this 
stone terrace ? There, where the lower 
steps begin, just under the stone vase, he 
and I and Helen used to sit. Here, on the 
opposite side, where that footpath winds 
away in the wood, he and I used to walk. 
There, where the painting grows indistinct, 
and the masses of trees are clustered to- 
gether, and the walk winds out of view, he 
found me one day. Ah, I see him now, as 
he came hurriedly towards me, with a light 
in his brown eyes, and his black curls 
tossing behind his boyish head, and told me 
how he had traced me by a glove and a 
thimble and a pair of scissors, scattered 
along the footpath, as Poncet traced his 
parents by the pebbles. It was on that day 
we told each other in words what we had 
long known in our hearts, — known ever so 
long, and so well, that we did not say much 
about it, but soon fell to talking of James 
, and Helen. I told Arthur I knew Helen 
did not care for James. He said he was 
1 glad of it, for even for my sake he could 
not like James. 4 He was overbearing/ he 
said, 4 insolent and shallow, selfish, disposed 
to profligacy, and, he felt sure, vindictive.' 
I remember so well how he told me he had 
watched James the day before, and had seen 
the scowl pass over his face when Helen 
gave some mark of her preferment to 
Algernon Carter. 

44 These are little things, Margaret, to 
have remembered all these years,- but the 
time during which I had an opportunity of 
gathering up memories was brief,.; and all 
our measurements are arbitrary when they 
are applied to such things as these. We 
talked of Helen and James then regret- 
[. 1494. 
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fully, but without apprehension; indeed, 
we feared nothing. What was there to 
fear ? Nothing from his parents, who loved 
me, and who could hardly object to our 
marriage on pecuniary grounds, for I sup- 
posed my father would portion me hand- 
somely; nothing from my father, partly 
because of his indolent want of interest in 
me, and partly because he liked the Dallases 
better than any of our neigbours, and his 
intercourse with them almost amounted to 
intimacy. We were very happy, and we 
intended to be h app ier, and the garden and 
the woods of Woodlee were enchanted 
ground t » us that day. It was to be the 
last of Arthur’s stay at Woodlee for some 
time ; the next he was to return to Cam- 
bridge, for he was in his second year at the 
University. He thought it well for us to 
keep our secret until his next visit to 
Woodlee, and this I agreed to. I had an 
undefined reluctance to my brother James 
being made ac quainted with it ; and indeed, 
knowing, as I did, that we had no opposi- 
tion to fear, there was no reason why I 
should not enjoy the luxury of my secret 
happiness unshared. You must remember, 
Margaret, that though my father was a 
widower, and I was his only daughter, there 
was no such close tie of affection and con- 
fidence between us as to render my reti- 
cence a breach of loyalty to him, or an 
injury in any way. It was otherwise as re- 
garded Helen, and I wished to tell her ; 
but Arthur said, not yet, it might make 
her position more awkward with James. 4 1 
wish he would propose to her, and get re- 
fused/ Arthur said ; 4 and then it would be 
over, and very likely James would make his 
mind up to something, and go away ; and 
I'll tell you what, Anne, Algernon Carter 
is older than Helen, but I think she is in- 
clined to like him, and I hope he may like 
her too.* 

4 * Well, Margaret, he went away, and 
every thing seemed different He was 
often from home, and though I loved him, 
and knew it, I did not seem to mind it 
much ; but now when he belonged to me, I 
felt it hard, and somehow unjust I was 
very young, dear, and unreasonable, and I 
grudged the time out of my life that seemed 
wasted. I have learned to look out on a 
larger prospect now than the little space 
lying at our feet, and to know that all 
periods fit into the eternal plan, and none 
are scattered loose or wasted. For every 
month that parted us then I can now count 
a year; and yet, what is it all ? 

44 You would like to know what sort of 
man Arthur Dallas was, Margaret, in those 


days ? You have seen his daughter, and 
Mrs. Devlin has given me this photograph, 
which is, she tells me, a very accurate like- 
ness. Then the resemblance between them 
must be very great. For that girlish 
figure substitute a lithe, tall, powerful frame, 
light and supple, with movements full of 
grace and energy, and the gladness of a 
light heart in them alL For the pensive 
softness of this face, picture a frank bold- 
ness and high-hearted, gleeful, intelligent 
vitality, but leave untouched the brown- 
velvet eyes and the broad level brows, let 
the silken black hair be short and rippling 
over the head in close curls ; and you have 
the father’s picture, as like the child’s as the 
difference of sex will permit. I wonder 
how much of the manlv strength, grace, 
and beauty that I looked upon that day in 
the beech-wood was left in the form that 
lay at rest upon the bed upstairs. Arthur 
Dallas,” she continued after a pause, which 
I did not break by a word, 44 was clever 
and enthusiastic, and, as I afterwards knew, 
but did not then suspect, weak. His weak- 
ness of character was of the generous, not 
the mean order, and it lent an additional 
fascination to his amiability, his light-heart- 
edness, and the vivacity of his temperament 
He was a general favourite; and when 
people said he was a little ‘spoiled/ I paid 
no attention to the remark* which indeed 
was made in no unkindly spirit My father 
liked him much in his own indolent way, 
and never appeared to have any objection 
to any amount of association between us. 
Not so my brother James. Before I had 
taken count of the nature of my own feel- 
ings towards Arthur, I perfectly under- 
stood those of James. He did not like him, 
and he was jealous of him — jealous because 
Rosalind Carter and his own sister pre- 
ferred Arthur’s society to his, and because 
Arthur’s reputation stood higher in the 
neighbourhood than his own. I need not 
linger over this portion of my story — it is 
undefined, and to you uninteresting — but 
I will pass on to the time at which Arthur 
left Cambridge and my brother James was 
twenty years old. Before this time all that 
Arthur had foretold had happened. James 
had proposed to Helen Dallas, and had been 
definitively refused. Thence ensued the 
first open disagreement between him and 
me. He was frantically angry as well as 
bitterly disappointed, though I could see no 
reasonable cause for th6 former feeling. He 
had never received encouragment ; and I 
told him so, and refused to allow the cb* 
cumstance of his rejection to have any in* 
fiuence on my relations with Helen. He 
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attempted to insist on my relinquishing the 
acquaintance, and I quietly but steadfastly 
refused. A quarrel ensued, violent on his 

E art ; and a few days later he left home for 
-ondon. You must remember that such 
an expedition meant something in those 
days, and I had no expectation of his return 
for some time. He had not been long away 
when I noticed an alteration in my father’s 
demeanour; he became, for him, much 
downcast and fidgety ; and I observed that 
he wrote to James frequently, and. always 
appeared disturbed ana low after doing so. 
Helen was very much with me at this time, 
and we both went frequently to Carters 
Court ; while the Carters visited as often 
at the Larches. The question of Arthur’s 
future was much debated just then. Mr. 
Dallas was not a rich man, though he was 
comfortably off, and he had a number of 
connections in India, engaged chiefly in 
mercantile pursuits and very prosperous. 
It was proposed that Arthur should take the 
sum of money his father could give him, to 
purchase a share in a mercantue house in 
Bombay, and so endeavour to realise such a 
fortune as would enable him to add to the 
estate of Woodlee, and reside there in 
becoming style when it should come into 
his possession, burdened as it would be with 
the charge of Helen’s fortune. Mrs. Dallas 
had a sister, many years younger than her- 
self indeed, but little older than Helen ; 
and she had married, a few months before 
Arthur left Cambridge, a Mr. Hungerford, 
who had a mercantile house at Bombay, and 
who was then a prosperous and wealthy 
man. I think it must have been this mar- 
riage which inspired Mr. Dallas with such 
a plan for the disposal of Arthur, as it was 
proposed that he should purchase a share 
m the house of Hungerford and Lewin. 
My father did not like this plan — he had 
no great respect for mercantile pursuits — 
ana having lost his own property through 
sheer neglect, could not perhaps have been 
expected to recognise the necessity of a 
young man's going to the other side of the 
world to enrich himself who had a tolerably 
comfortably position at this. Arthur, how- 
ever, had no taste for any of the learned 
professions, and did not regard his university 
education as any drawback to his pursuit of 
commercial wealth. * I suppose a man will 
not buy and sell the less skilfully for having 
a gentleman’s education,’ Arthur said to me, 
when I demurred to so much knowledge of 
science and classics being submerged in 
foreign trade. The time had now come 
when my father and Mr. Dallas were to be 
told of our engagement, and I did not en- 
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tertain any" misgivings concerning the result. 
One summer evening Helen and Arthur 
and I lingered long and late upon that 
terrace,” — she touched the picture as she 
spoke, — “and now, after all these years, 
the scene is plain before my old eyes, as I 
daresay it will be when they are closing for 
the last time on all earthly scenes. The red 
gleam in the sky where the sun -had gone 
down was still in the west, behind those 
tree-tops, and the last twitterings of the 
birds sang the evening-song. Helen sat 
reading on that step, and Arthur and I 
leaned side by side, and with our arms i in- 
tertwined, over that low wall. We talked, 
with all the sanguine hopefulness of our 
youth and dispositions, about the time an I 
the manner of our several disclosures to 
our respective fathers, and then rambled on 
to our plans for the future, — the residence 
in India, which was to be so brief, and the 
beautiful home Woodlee was to be turned 
into on our return. I have made some of 
the smallest of the altera tions we then 
planned, Margaret, wondering sometimes 
whether Fate would lead his wandering 
footsteps to the old familiar place again; 
but it never did, my dear, — it never did. 

“ Well,” she continued, “ we were sum- 
moned to the house by a servant, and I 
found a messenger from the Larches await- 
ing me. He had brought over a note from 
my father, containing a request that I would 
at once return home. I of course complied, 
and went away in the gig which the servant 
had brought for me. 4 1 will be over to see 
your father to-morrow, Anne,’ said Arthur, 
as he arranged my wraps, 4 and will ride 
our pony. If I am turned out, you know, 
can easily walk back,’ be added with a 
smile. As I drove away, I turned, and saw 
him standing on the low wide step of the 
hall-door, his bright brown eyes dancing 
with gaiety and his black curls moved gen- 
tly by the evening breeze. I asked the 
servant as we went along if anything had 
happened at home ; but ne said not to his 
knowledge, though he added, something 
must be 4 up,’ as the squire had sent him to 
order a post-chaise for seven o’clock on the 
following morning. This surprised, but did 
not alarm me, and I went unconcernedly 
to my father’s study. I found him looking 
pale, worn, and anxious ; and he told mo 
he had sent for me because he was obliged 
to leave home for London early on the fol- 
lowing day on a matter of business. 

44 4 Unpleasant business ? ’ I asked. 

44 4 Yes,' he said, 4 very in. pleasant busi- 
ness ; ' but he said no more. I asked him 
if he were likely to be long away, and he 
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told me he did not know. I then requested 
him to allow me to aocompany him ; and he 
at first demurred, said it would be wretched 
for me to be alone at a hotel in London, 
while he should be out ; but still I saw he 
wished to accede to my request j and at 
length, when I pressed it, he did so. We 
parted early, and I passed a great part of 
the night in making preparations for my 
journey, and in writing long letters to Hel- 
en and Arthur Dallas. To the latter I said, 
than his interview with my father being 
unavoidably postponed, I thought he had 
better say notning to his own, and I prom- 
ised to keep him advised of our movements 
from London. The journey was not very 
cheerful ; my father was preoccupied and 
tad ; and as my maid was inside the car- 
riage with us, our conversation was quite 
general. 

“ When we reached London, we drove to 
a grave, dingy, but highly respectable hos- 
telry in Bond Street, and my father in- 
quired for cards and letters. There were 
several of both ; and during the day he saw 
three gentlemen on business, be said, and 
of course I was not present. I remained in 
the house all day, and rested myself ; and 
by the following morning I was in a condi- 
tion to enjoy the prospect of sight-seeing 
very thoroughly. You think it strange 
that I should remember all these small 
things, Margaret ; and so do I, when so 
many greater ones are utterly faded and 
gone ; but my first visit to this great city 
was the turning-point in my life, and I re- 
member every nour and every incident, as 
I should in vain endeavour to remember 
the hours and incidents of a year ago. I 
came down in the morning, and found my 
father even more gloomy and downcast than 
before ; and while we were at breakfast he 
told me the object of his journey to London. 
It was connected with my brother James. 
My father did not tell me particulars, nor 
have I ever known them. All he told me 
was, that James had been recklessly extrava- 
gant, bad involved himself heavily in debt, 
and had been concerned in some gambling 
transaction, by which he had lost heavily, 
and which he, my father, had been obliged 
t-o investigate. This was a painful business, 
and had resulted in even worse consequen- 
ces than I bad anticipated. 4 1 must pay 
the money, Anne,’ he said, 4 to save nim 
from disgrace ; ruin he has already incurred, 
for this is the last money he shall ever have 
from me. John and you are the sufferers 
more than L’ He then told me he had 
been obliged to 1 aise a large sum, and that 
it was very doubtful whether he should be 


able to avoid the necessity of selling the 
Larches. I did not understand money- 
matters very closely then, Margaret ; bit 
my heart sank within me, as a vague fear 
arose in me that in this calamity an obstacle 
to my marriage with Arthur might arise. I 
felt truly grieved for my father, but, with 
the absorbing selfishness of the young, I 
brooded over my own part in this misfortune, 
and magnified its extent. I could get no 
relief from the constant questioning of my 
heart — should I indeed lose my fortune ? 
would my father be unable to give me a 
portion such as Mr. Dallas would think 
sufficient for his son ? would their consent 
be refused? I remember that my father 
seemed surprised that I took the bad news 
with so much composure, while in reality I 
was almost stunned by the terrible weight 
of its meaning to me individually. I was 
still sitting with him when Algernon Car- 
ter was announced ; and I saw by the em- 
barrassment in the manner of both him and 
my father, that he was in some way con- 
cerned in, or at least cognisaut of, what had 
occurred. Letter- writing was a very differ- 
ent thing in those days to what it is now, 
Margaret, and we used to take a good deal 
more pains about it. We did not send off 
hurried scraps of notes then, half-a-dozen 
in a day ; and when I wrote all my fears 
and forebodings to Arthur, they made a 
long history. I think I could repeat the 
words of that letter now. Well, he an- 
swered it; and day after day came and 
went, and my father and I were still in Lon- 
'don ; he was still grave and troubled, and 
Algernon Carter was with him frequently. 
I saw a little of London, but not much — 
as much as 1 cared to see — and my heart 
giew heavier and heavier. At length one 
day my father told me that he had conclud- 
ed the necessary arrangements ; and I, who 
had hardly felt surprised that James had 
not come to the hotel, ventured to ask him 
if he had seen my brother. 4 Yes/ he re- 
plied, 4 1 have seen him ; but I cannot just 
yet endure his society. Something must be 
fixed on for his future provision, as soon as 
I can think of any fresh subject. In the 
mean time, he is to go down to the Larches, 
and stay there for the present ; and you and 
I, Anne, will remain in London. We will 
take cheerful lodgings, and I will try to 
rouse myself, and let you have a little plea- 
sure/ 

44 This resolution of my father’s filled me 
with dismay. Deferring our return to the 
Larches signified a lengthened separation 
from Arthur, a further postponement of the 
explanation with my father, and added 
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suspense. But there was no help for it; 
ana even when I had made up my mind to 
tell my father all about it myself, I recog- 
nised that I must put off the revelation 
until the shock and the anxiety of the late 
events should have subsided. Then another 
trouble arose, and confronted me. My fa- 
ther suffered silently but severely ; ana the 
impress of sorrow and despondency was 
fast settling upon him. I had never real- 
ised, in the comfortable, indolent, eventless, 
undemonstrative life we had led together, 
how much I really loved my father ; but I 
began to realise it fully now, and I began 
to experience that which is the strangest 
and most salutary lesson learned by youth, 
the need for putting aside its own dreams 
and hopes, and attending to the stern and 
relentless actualitifs of fife. 

“We left the hotel, and were comfortably 
settled in lodgings at Kensington, where 
everything was very handsome and very 
unhomelike, when Algernon Carter came 
one day, and told me he was going down to 
Carters Court I charged him with some 
messages to Helen and a few presents ; and 
I saw by his face that the commission was a 
pleasant one. He had a long interview 
with my father; and that day, after dinner, 
he asked me, much to my astonishment, 
whether I was aware of the attachment be- 
tween Algernon Carter and Helen Dallas. 

“ I told him, not exactly ; that I thought 
they liked each other, but did not know 
that it had come to that. Then my father 
said, 4 Carter is a fine fellow ; I am sorry I 
did not know more of him sooner ; he has 
behaved nobly in this matter of James. I 
hope and believe h£ and Helen will be very 
happy.* Then he added, after a pause : * I 
have made my will, Anne. I had to destroy 
one which I had made when I had more to 
leave; and I have made Algernon Carter 
your guardian.* I have omitted to tell you, 
Margaret, that Mr. Carter was by this time 
dead, and Algernon had become the head of 
the family, and was then making arrange- 
ments to leave the army. I heard this, as 
as you may imagine, with great surprise ; 
and my father went on to say, that in the 
event of his death, when it should become 
necessary to sell the Larches, he wished me 
to reside with the Carters. 4 1 have Alger- 
non's promise,' he said ; 4 and Helen's will 
not be very difficult to procure, I fancy ; ' and 
he smiled. But I could not enter into the 
matter. I longed to tell him what were my 
own hopes and plans for a future home, but 
I refrained — I hardly know why. That 
night I wrote to Arthur, and told him all 
that had passed. I menticned my brother 
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James, asked if he had yet seen him, and 
used these words : 4 1 am very anxious to 
know how he takes the news of Helen’s en- 
gagement. I feel uneasy lest he should fix 
a quarrel upon either Algy or you, and so 
more trouble should come out of this, and 
our affairs be unpleasantly complicated.' In 
the due and then slow course of the post I 
received an answer which tranquillized me 
"very much. Arthur told me he had seen 
James, who was reserved and sulky, and 
had apparently adopted the plan of main- 
taining silence on the family events in con- 
templation. He had not made his appear- 
ance at Woodlee, and Arthur had not 
asked him to do so. To this he added in- 
telligence which filled me with gladness. 
He had spoken with his father on the sub- 
ject of our engagement, obtained his un- 
qualified approbation, and it was arranged 
that if my father still expressed a determi- 
nation to remain away from the Larches, 
Mr. Dallas and Arthur should come to town 
to see him, and make, subject to his ap- 
proval, the concluding arrangements for 
Arthur's partnership in the firm of Hunger- 
ford and Lewin. My satisfaction on re- 
ceiving this letter was complete. I thought 
sadly for a while, indeed, whether I could 
leave my father, to whose shaken state I 
could not blind myself, and go to India. I 
doubted whether he would bear to part 
with me now as resignedly as he would once 
have borne it ; but the indomitable hope- 
fulness of youth came to my aid, and I telt 
sure that everything would be settled some- 
how. The next time I wrote to Arthur, it 
was to tell him that there was no prospect 
of our returning to the Larches for the 
present, and to beg him to execute his pro- 
ject without delay. Hehtn wrote to me on 
that day, as a young girl writes to her chosen 
friend and companion on the subject which 
engrosses all her thought* and fills all her 
heart. A few days passed, and I had a note 
from her, written in great distress. She had 
met James accidental, and he had renewed 
his suit in a very offensive manner. She 
had informed him of her engagement to 
Algernon Carter, of which she knew, or 
suspected, he was already aware, and had 
expressed her indignation at the course be 
was pursuing. A violent scene ensued, in 
which he denounced her as a flirt and a jilt, 
declared she had encouraged and led him on 
for years, and spoke in a manner at once 
threatening and contemptuous of Algernon. 

4 1 told him,' said Helen, — 4 and, dearest 
Anne, you must not be angry with me for 
doing so, — that I regarded him as an un- 
manly coward to attack me in this way, 
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when I had neither Algernon nor Arthur 
to protect me ; and I said, if Algernon did 
not exist, nothing would induce me to 
marry him, and that Arthur had as bad an 
opinion of him as I had. lie went off in a 
fine rage, and I was sorry I had said that, 
as he and Arthur are to be so nearly con- 
nected: but Arthur does dislike him, and 
not even his being your brother can recon- 
cile him to him. I wonder what he keeps 
prowling about the Larches for? I am 
sure it is lonely enough, now he can neither 
come here nor go to Carters Court. He has 
not met Algernon, or I suppose he would 
contrive to pick a qflarrel with him/ 

44 When I read this letter an indescriba- 
ble thrill of fear passed over me, — a pres- 
sentiment of danger and calamity seized 
upon me, and I felt that these incautious 
words of Helen’s were fraught with misery 
to us all. I knew enough of James to dread 
their effect with a dreaa which might have 
seemed unreasonable to any one who had 
not seen his character develop itself, as I 
had done, but which was only too well 
founded in my knowledge. I perceived by 
Helen’s letter that Algernon Carter had 
acted with his accustomed high honour and 
delicacy, and had not revealed my broth- 
er’s painful secret even to his betrothed 
wife. So great was my distress of mind, 
that the concealment of it was impossible ; 
and the moment my father returned from 
his accustomed walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens, I went to him and told him my un- 
easiness, and its cause. I did not read 
Helen's letter to him, but I gave him a 
softened version of its contents, and said 
nothing of her allusion to me. My father 
evidently partook of my misgivings, and 
said that the bitterness and recklessness of 
James’s mood rendered them perfectly just. 
He could, however, do nothing beyond ex- 
pediting to the utmost the arrangements he 
was then making for sending James abroad 
lor a time. He would do this as speedily as 
possible ; in the mean time he would write 
to James, and tell him his mind concerning 
his conduct to Helen Dallas, and to Alger- 
non Carter, begging him to avoid any en- 
counter with his unfortunate and mis- 
guided son. ‘ James hates Algernon all the 
more because he has been forced to ac- 
knowledge his obligation to him,’ said he ; 
and then left the room. I was forced to be 
content with this, though I knew I had not 
told my father that which lay at the bottom 
of all my fears — the dread of ill to Arthur. 
I had but half enlightened him, and he had 
but half reassured me ; and thus that night 
was full of horrid dreams. 


“ On the following day my father wrote, 
as he had promised, to James and to Alger- 
ton Carter ; and I wrote to Helen. I tried 
to be cheerful and composed ; and I read 
over and over again Arthur’s letter, and 
counted the hours which were to elapse 
before he and Mr. Dallas would come to 
London. I did not hear from Heftn or 
from her brother, and their silence made 
me conclude that I should soon see Arthur. 
One morning my father received a letter 
from. Algernon Carter, which he mentioned 
to me casually, remarking that Algernon 
had taken what he said in good part, and 
that there was no news, except that the 
Carters and Dallases were to dine that day 
at Mindcnham, (Sir Robert Thornhill’s 
place), and that Algernon believed James 
was to be of the party. 

44 4 It was fortunate I wrote when I did,* 
said my father. It was just in time, as they 
were all to meet.’ 

44 Two days had elapsed, and I had gone 
with my maids for a drive to Richmond, 
when, on my return, I saw a travel-stained 
carriage standing before our door. I rushed 
upstairs with the full assurance that Mr. 
Dallas and Arthur had arrived ; and bursting 
open the drawing-room door, I found myself 
in the presence of my father and of Douglas, 
our Scotch steward — a trustworthy servant, 
who had been at the Larches in my grand- 
father’s time. My father’s face was ghastly 
in its pallor, and his whole frame was 
trembling. 

44 4 What is the matter ? ' I exclaimed, 
and stopped short just inside the door. 

“I cannot tell you how they told me, 
Margaret, though I seem to have the scene 
before me ; but 1 think it was Douglas who 
made me understand that my brother Janies 
had been wounded in a duel by Arthur 
Dallas, and that his life was despaired of. 
They had met at Sir Robert Thornhill’s, 
had quarrelled, exchanged mutual in>ults 
and defiances, and this was the result. The 
meeting had taken place near the Larch- 
es, and thither James had been carried. 
Arthur Dallas had fled no one knew 
whither. I tell you all this very calmly, do 
I not, my dear ? and I believe I even beard 
it very calmly then. Not that I did not 
know its full meaning at the time ; for I 
did, and I believe that one always 
does. There is no such thing as 4 breaking ' 
evil tidings to any one : these marvellous 
forecasting minds of ours outrun the present, 
and see all — that which is, and that which 
is to be — in one comprehensive- glance. 
I do not believe that any calamity ever 
brought, in its most lengthened duration, a 
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pang of which the first sting was not in its 
first moment. I know that Defore Douglas 
had ceased speaking, I had seen into the 
vista of my future life — Arthur had done 
this, deed which most for ever part us. 

“ I knew it all — I saw it ail : and from 
that moment the blank began, which has 
never- been brightened since with the old 
8mi8hine, though mine has been a .prosper- 
ous, and not an unhappy, life. My father’s 
grief was terrible to witness. His indolent 
nature made it all the more so, as thfe con- 
trast was more forced upon my attention. 

“Of course all was confusion, and our 
immediate return to the Larches was at once 
decided upon. But this, I felt, was beyond 
my powers. I could not return thither ; I 
could not see James, who, if he were to die, 
was dying by the hand of my betrothed 
husband ; and if he were to live, had, by 
the provocation he had given, induced the 
dreadful occurrence which had separated us. 
1 felt I could not be of any use to James ; 
and I more than suspected that he knew 
what had passed between Arthur and me, 
and had acted as lie had done with a perfect 
knowledge of what the consequences would 
be to me. No, I could not and would return to 
the Larches. The best surgical assistance 
within reach had been procured for James, 
and Douglas’s wife was installed at the Lar- 
ches in attendance upon him. 1 took courage 
and told my father I did not feel equal to 
going home. He was astonished, and I 
could see disgusted, at my apparent self- 
ishness and disregard of his feelings. I told 
him how Arthur and I had parted — with 
what intentions, with what hopes — and 
how I had had reason to expect that this 
very day would have brought him and Mr. 
Dallas to town, to ask his consent and ratify 
our engagement. I was indeed shocked at 
what baa befallen James, but I acquitted 
Arthur, and implored my father not to con- 
demn him. The best brother in the world, 
my dear Margaret, is of very little impor- 
tance in his sister’s eyes in comparison with 
her chosen lover, and my brother had been 
rather less than indifferent. I knew the 
fault had been his, in this lamentable quar- 
rel. I felt he had been endeavouring to 
provoke Arthur to anger for some time ; 
and my intuitive conviction was that he 
had endeavoured to fix a quarrel on Alger- 
non Carter, whose superior sense and add- 
ed years, together witn my father’s letter of 
warning, had prevented his falling into the 
snare, only too successfully set for the im 
pulsive and high-spirited Arthur. I felt cer- 
tain that no degree of anger could have so 
far obscured Arthur's judgment as to make 
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him forget me and the consequences invol- 
ved in any serious breach between himself 
and James ; and I therefore knew by in- 
stinct that the quarrel must have been de- 
signedly and deliberately pushed a Voutrance 
by my brother, so that Arthur could not 
avoid accepting his challenge without posi- 
tive dishonour. All this I told my father ; 
and no doubt I spoke with the strength and 
passion which my feelings inspired. * 

. “ The position in which my father found 
himself was a very painful one, and his com- 
passion for me was extreme. The whole 
thing came so suddenly upon him that he 
was well-nigh bewildered, and our relations 
with every one were complicated and 
changed. He could give me no comfort or 
advice. He did indeed speak as kindly as 
he could be expected to speak of Arthur ; 
for, after all, if his son died, Arthur’s hand 
would have slain him ; but he did not say 
a word like the possibility of my ever again 
meeting him. As to Helen, we hardly 
spoke of her, but I felt that she and I were 
also severed ; for if her brother had wound- 
ed mine, the provocation had come from 
James, and my brother had at least banish- 
ed hers. My feet were indeed caught in a 
net, and there was no deliverance for me. 
I have remembered ever since the sicken- 
ing length and dreariness of that evening, 
and the torturing wakefulness of the night, 
which even the faculty of sleeping that 
youth possesses could not conquer. Early 
the next morning my father went away, 
promising to send our old housekeeper up 
to town to take care of me, and to write to 
me as soon as possible. I had not had a 
line from Helen Dallas, nor indeed had I 
hoped or supposed she would have been per- 
mitted to write to me. 

“ I have hitherto lingered over my story, 
Margaret ; but now there is no need of lin- 
gering. James recovered but very slowly, 
and never completely. For a long time lie 
was in so nervous and shaken a condition 
that we feared his mind was affected ; but 
this wore off by degrees, and though he was 
a changed man, he did not display any sort 
of eccentricity. I remained in London un- 
til his recovery had so far progressed that 
he was no longer in any danger of death. 
I heard from my father that Mr. and Mrs. 
Dallas and Helen had removed to Bath be- 
fore James’s state suffered him to leave the 
house, so that there had been no danger of 
their meeting ; and a very short time after- 
wards Helen's marriage took place. It had 
been solemnised with the utmost privacy, 
and Algernon and his bride went abroad for 
a year. The marriage had taken place so 
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goon after the misfortune which had befallen 
ourselves and the Dallases, as I understood, 
in consequence of a wish to that effect ex- 
pressed by Arthur, who had remained in 
France a sufficient period of time to enable 
him to see his sister and Algernon in their 
early-weeded days, and bad then sailed for 
India. Mr. Dallas had not returned to 
Woodlee, but had sold the place to General 
Strickland, from whom I many years after- 
wards bought it My father and James 
were alone at the Larches, and even the re- 
source of Carters Court was cut off from 
them. The name of Algernon’s bride was 
a barrier between the houses. 

“ Your eyes are questioning me of Arthur, 
Margaret. Well, I will tell you of him. 
He wrote to me from France, whither he 
had fled, an agonised and agonising letter, 


I which confimed all that I had conjectured 
| of the circurmstances of that fatal day. He 
said that he knew our sparation was ine vita- 
1 ble, whether James lived or died ; but he 
, solemnly declared that he had never had 
i any intention of harming him, and that the 
pistol had been discharged accidentally ; 
and I implicitly believed him. To the world 
this circumstance told against him, as James’s 
second — a young gentleman who had been 
of the dinner-party — accused Arthur of 
having fired too soon ; and in fact he had ac- 
cidentally done so. His letter expressed 
undying attachment and constancy to me, 
and said something of possible hope in the 
far future. He was going to India very- 
soon, and so took leave of me in a few 
lines of passionate grief and valediction.’* 


A MARKET FOR HIGH ART. 

Mr. Punch, 

On the memory of a certain wooden painter, 
who should have becu West — a certain joker 
of jokes joked the following joke, to wit : — 

“ He died and made no sign.” 

Sign-painting, Sir, has hitherto been regarded 
as an inferior exercise of the pencil, and no- 
body but a shallow jester would say that the 
elevation at which signboards are generally 
suspe nded entitles them to be considered works 
of High Art. But circumstances have arisen 
under which any British Artist who has only 
genius enough might be enabled to paint sign- 
boards which would rival the finest pictures of 
Michael Angelo. 

Let me, S r, direct yonr attention to those 
large public-houses, the vast joint-stock hotels. 
They are inns whoso landlords are lords and 
dukes and other members of the landed aris- 
tocracy. They are kept by the nobility and 
gentry. In the fine English of these days they 
are called “ palatial edifices.” Let these pala- 
tial public houses be embellished with signs. 
As a palace is to an ordinary tavern, so might 
the sign of the palatial public-house be to that 
of a common one ; larger and more beautiful. 

The sign of the huge hotel should of course 
be executed in fresco, to stand the weather. 
The grandest hotels might be adorned with 
signs of corres|>onding grandeur. What if 
the Langham Place Hotel were to be called 
the Queen’s Head? Why, then, any requisite 
alteration having been made in the architec- 
ture of the building, its principal entrance 
miuht be surmounted, by way of sign, with the 
best portrait of Her Majesty that could be 
painted by a distinguished It. A Or, the sign 
of the Queen’s Head might be a painting com- 
memorative of postage reform. In like man- 
ner the Alexandra Hotel might have for its 
sign a grand historical picture of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess op Wales landing in 
England. For that of the Westminster Palace 
Hotel no end of subjects might be taken from 


the History of England for the last eight hun- 
dred years. Suppose the new Richmond Hotel 
were named the Uat and Fiddle, the Dog and 
Duck, the Goat and Compasses, the White 
Hart, the Blue Boar, or the Red Lion, its sign 
might exibit a masterpiece of animal painting, 
executed by a Landseer or an Ansdell. 

A great advantage of sign-painting, practised 
as a branch of genuine art, would be the plen- 
tiful variety of subject which it would afford 
the artist. Fruit and flower painters, even, 
would thus find scope for their specialty in tho 
production of such signs as the Rose and This- 
tle, or the Bunch of Grapes. 

Altar-pieces are no longer painted, because 
there is nobody to pay for them, all the money 
that is given for pious use going in church ex- 
tension, clergy -multiplication, and other means 
of supplying spiritual destitution with spiritual 
necessaries. Sign-boards for splendid hotels 
would supply their places in the world of art, 
and, generally adopted, would create an ample 
and remunerative market for British Artists. 
If every great joint-stock hotel displayed a sign 
that w'as a first rate painting, it would do no 
more than its proprietary could very well afford. 
Rising hotels would encourage rising talent, 
and redeem this country from the reproach of 
being a nation of shareholders engrossed in 
trying to get money, and with eating and drink- 
ing. 

I offer you the foregoing suggestion, Mr, 
Punch , iu the h<me that you will communicate it 
to the School of Design, and cause the Direct- 
ors of that institution to begin reducing the 
notion of High Art signboards to practice, by 
offering to the competiti m of British Aftists a 
considerable sum of monev as a prize for the 
l>est sign of the Marquis of Granby. I love to 
take mine ease in mine inn, Mr. Punch , albeit 
1 am, Habitans in Sicco. 

N. B. A good dry skittle ground. Punch .* 

* Mr. Woodslde, in Philadelphia, painted some 
signs which might really cultivate a taste for Art. 
We recollect the White Bear on a Field of foe. 
Dr. Bsthuue in one of his orations gave deserved 
praise to this modest artist. [Ed. Living Age. 
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PROPOSED CONGRESS AGAINST PRIVA- 
TEERING. 

To the Editor oj the Living Age . — Although 
believing with you that no 44 Maritime Congress 
of Nations,” for the prevention of privateering, 
as suggested by 44 Tne Saturday Review in the 
article on p. 620 of No. 1126 of 44 The Living 
Age,” is likely to be held until after 'the settle- 
ment of your 44 Alabama * claims by England, 1 
have thought that the accompanying letter of 
the late Honorable Wm. Wilberforee touching 
this subject, and written 46 years ago, might not 
be without interest to the general reader, both 
at home and abroad. The letter, in the hind- 
writing apparently of the author, and bearing his 
own signature and frank, was addressed to my 
grandfather, the late Divie Bethune, Esq., then 
an extensive merchant and ship-owner of New- 
York City,*while the latter was on a visit to 
England in 1829. About a year since, I found 
it among Mr. Bethune’s papers, bearing in his 
handwriting the following endorsement : 44 The 
enclosed is in reply to a letter wishing a time 
of general peace to be improved for a general 
Compact of Nations to prohibit Privateering in 
future Wars.” The following extract from 
Mr. Bcthunc's journal dated at Birmingham, Ju- 
ly 9th, 1820, discloses the origin of this letter. 
The entry reads as follows : 44 In dining with 
Joseph Reynolds, son of Richd. Reynolds, I sug- 
gested to him that now would be a good time 
for the different Governments of the World to 
form a reciprocal agreement to prohibit Priva- 
teering, this being a time of general Peace. 
He caught at the idea, and on our talking it 
over said he would write to Lord Teignmouth 
on the subject. I think I shall venture to 
write Mr. Wilberforee and Mr. Macaulavon the 
same subject, and I feel persuaded that the 
horrors committed lately by 4 the Patriot Priva- 
teers 4 of S. America will prepare the minds of a 
majority of the people of the United States to 
reccommend a similar prohibition to our Gov- 
ernment- Oh ! may my God grant me grace 
and wisdom to write judiciously on this impor- 
tant business, and may He incline the hearts of 
all Rulers to the prohibition of this accursed 
practise.” This entry is succeeded by an in- 
teresting account of Mr. Bethuno’s interview 


with Mrs. Hannah More, at Barley Wood, near 
Wrington, Somersetshire, England, in which he 
says he 44 was agreeably surprised at the vigor 
of her intellect and the penetrating brightness 
of her eye.” But this has nothing to do with 
the subject of this note. 

Yours respectfully, 

D. Bethune Duffield, 
Detboit, February, 1866. 


MB. WUBERFORCE TO MR. BETHUNE. 

Neab London, 12 July, 1820. 
Divie Bethune, Esq. 

My dear Sir , — I assure you with truth, that 
any suggestion from you would be received by 
me with a preposession in its favor. But I can 
also assure you that the subject of your letter, 
with which I have been recently favoured, is 
one in whieh I have long had an opinion, per- 
fectly consonant with your own ; and, as you 
are already convinced, it is unnecessary for me 
to state the reasons for my own opinion. Par- 
liament, however, is now within a few days of its 
adjournment, and it is therefore impossible to 
bring forward such a subject with the slightest 
hope of success, or even with any probability 
of its obtaining serious consideration. In 
another session the question would well deserve 
attention, and while I assure you, I should feel 
myself honored in being the introducer of it 
into the House of Commons, I must say that I 
should probably recommend for it a younger 
and less incumbered advocate. Were I not 
much occupied, I should be tempted to fill my 
sheet at least, but circumstanced as I am I will 
only add that I hope I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you again, on your return southward, 
and that I am, with cordial esteem and regard, 
my dear sir, 

Yours vory sincerely, 

W. Wilbebforge. 

[Mr. Divie Bethune was the father of the late 
Rev. George W. Bethune, D.D., of blessed 
memory.] — Living Age . 


New Spanish Grass. — The London En- 
gineer says : — Esparto, the newly imported 
Spanish grass, is likely to be largely used, with 
cotton, hemp, and wool, as one of the staples 
of manufacturing industry, in addition to the 


valuable resource which it seems likely to 
prove to our paper manufacturers. About 
160,000 tons have already been imported, at an 
estimated price of eighty-two shillings per ton. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


From tbe Examiner. 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Canada is at this moment expecting the 
end, but hoping for the renewal in some ac- 
ceptable shape, of the Reciprocity of Trade 
Treaty between the United States and the 
British Provinces. As important conse- 
quences maj arise from either issue of this 
affair, we give some account of the nature 
of the treaty, and will look next week at 
the political questions arising out of it. 

For a good many years after their sepa- 
ration from tho mother country, the United 
States were almost entirely isolated from 
the British Provinces, and though the vig- 
our of the fiscal restraints upon intercourse | 
had been gradually though slightly relaxed, 
even as lately as twenty years ago there 
was the very smallest trade between them 
which can be thought possible between two 
countries lying in such close proximity. 
There were duties on each side upon almost 
every article coming from the other, and in 
Canada there was a differential dutyjdiscrimi- 
nating against the trade of the United States 
upon every article whatever which came to 
it from thence. The first important step 
in the way of more free intercourse was the 
passage by the Americans of the Bonding 
and Transit Law, by which they permitted 
goods coming from sea to the United States I 
but destined for Canada, to pass through 
their territory in bond. This concession was 
made spontaneously, for their own purposes, 
and, no doubt, at the suggestion of their rail- 
way companies, who saw that with such an 
arrangement they would command the Ca- 
nadian trade during the months of closed na- 
vigation. Canada soon after, upon the com- 
pletion of its canals, and with an object simi- 
tar to that of the Americans, passed a Bond- 
ing Bill of its own, with a view of enabling 
its forwarders and shippers to export the 
Western American cereals. It moreover 
absolutely removed the duty on wheat ; but 
retained that on flour. Then came our 
abolition of the Corn Laws, and Canada’s 
loss of favour in home markets, with the 
consequent abolition of the differential duty 
against foreigners, which had previously 
been maintained for the purpose of giving a 
preference to British exporters. 


Under these new forms of fiscal legisla- 
tion the trade between the two countries 
began slowly to augment. About 1849, how- 
ever, the late Mr. W. H. Merritt, to whom 
Canada is indebted for the project of the 
Welland Canal, and more recently for that 
of the suspension bridge at Niagara, began 


to agitate for a reciprocal free trade between 
Canada and the United States in agricultural 
products. He was prompted to this mainly by 
observing that at certain seasons tbe prices 
of provisions were higher iu the American 
sea-board States than they were in Eugland, 
and that for a large class of agricultural pro- 
duce Canada had no other market than that 
of the great continental cities. For some 
time the Canadian Government of the day, 
then under the direction of Mr. Ili neks, 
now Premier of Demerara, appeared dispo- 
sed to slight this project. Eventually, how- 
ever, they took it up, and having obtained 
the assistance of the British Minister at 
Washington, Lord Elgin, succeeded in ne- 
gotiating with the American Government 
that Convention, which is now on the point 
of expiring. Respecting that negotiation 
we may mention two pieces of history which 
we believe to be authentic — they at any 
rate come to us from persons who were ac- 
tors in the business. While the American 
Government was being solicited for its as- 
sent to the proposals, the Southern mem- 
bers of the Senate — the body whoso action 
on treaties were final — was greatly in- 
disposed to give what was asked ; thinking 
that the advocates of the plan iu tbe North- 
ern States, while imposing heavy duties in 
favour of Northern manufacturers, at the 
same time were attempting to get up a little 
bit of free trade on their own frontier for 
their own benefit. They had, therefore, in 
u caucus,” to use the technical word, deter- 
mined to vote against it, and if they had, it 
would have miscarried. Just then, however, 
one of them received a letter from a resi- 
dent in Canada, exhorting him to vote 
against the treaty, because that would drive 
the Canadians to ask for annexation in des- 
pair of getting by any other means into the 
American markets. The letter had an effect 
the reverse of that which was intended, 
the Southerners did not want the annexa- 
tion of one or two new free States ; and they 
at once made up their minds to change their 
intended course. We are*told that the ul- 
timate success of the treaty was owing to 
that accident. In the meantime it had met 
with a good many obstacles. One was re- 
moved in this way. Mr. Hincks, finding 
that the thing did not go so fast as he desi- 
red at Washington, thought he could put a 
pressure on the U. S. Government, and with 
that view made it a part of his policy to 
close Canadian canals against American ves- 
sels, and otherwise to legislate against Amer- 
ican trade. This policy, however, he very 
suddenly abandoned, as it was thought at the 
time, because it had succeeded in driving 
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from office one of his colleagues, the Hon. 
John Young, who regarded it as suicidal. It 
is now, however, stated that the British Min- 
ister at Washington received a hint that all 
chance of success would be destroyed unless 
these menaces were promptly discontinued, 
and that it was at his instance they were 
hastily abandoned. It may be added that 
very considerable sums of money were 
spent, or alleged to have been spent, by the 
“officious” Canadian negotiators, some 
portions of which were not repaid by their 
Government, though the outlay wasplainly 
authorized, till a few months ago. The des- 
tination of this money is still involved in 
mystery — whether used to influence con- 
gressional consciences or not. 

The treaty may be shortly described : — 
It admitted all kinds of raw produce, agri- 
cultural and mineral, except nay, salt, and 
sugar, into each of the two countries from 
the other free of duty, provided fo t the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Michigan to the citizens of both coun- 
tries, and permitted American fishermen to 
fish on the British North American coasts 
as freely as the provincials, but admitted 
the provincial exports of fish free of duty 
into the American markets. 

The following table is sufficient to show, 
in the shortest and most comprehensive 
manner, the results which followed the 
achievement of this wise convention : 

Ex. to Canada, ImpU. from Can. 
Dollar*. Dollar*. 

( 1850, 5,390,821, 4,285,470 
< 1851, 7,929,140, 4,956,471 
( 1853, 7,829,090,* 5,278,116 

1855, 20,882,241, 17,448,197 

1856, 16,574,895, 18,291,834 
1861, 14,361,858, 18,645,457 

« 1862, 12,842,504, 15,253,152 

1863, 19,898,718, 18,816,999 

1864, 16,658,429, 30,974,118 

1865, 18,306,497, 30,547,267 

These are the American figures, and there 
is some discrepancy between them and the 
Canadian ; but none that affects the pres- 
ent purpose of showing the effect of the # 
treaty on the trade of the two countries. 
To understand their full significance, it 
* must be borne in mind that under the 
treaty Canadian imports from the United 
States were almost all required for ship- 
ment to England, comparatively little being 
taken into consumption, whereas in some 
years all, and on an average of years the 
major part of the exports to the States 
went into consumption there. Thus the free 
admission of American produce nourished 
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Canada’s shipping trade rather than stimu- 
lated their production, whereas the five ad- 
mission of its own produce opened to Can- 
ada in the United States a market which 
it had not before ; though of course while 
the United States were shipping cereals to 
England, their importations of Canadian 
cereals were truly as much a transit trade 
asCanada’s importations of the same kind 
of goods from them. 

We may add here that while almost all 
Canada^ exports to the United States were 
relieved from duty, as it sent them little 
but raw produce, only about fifty per cent, 
of its imports from them were affected by 
the treaty ; the official figures for the half- 
year ending 30th June, 1864, taking that 
period as an example, showing that the 
free goods from the States were the whole 
trade from thence in the proportion of 48 
to 104. It is also worthy of notice, that if 
the operations of commerce could ever be 
estimated in anything but money, the im- 
portance of the free trade of Canada with 
the States might be said to consist even 
more in its convenience than in its profit. 
Since 1854 Canadian farmers, instead of 
having to send, with much* trouble, small 
parcels of produce to a distant market at 
great loss of time and with expense in the 
payment of commissions to merchants, of- 
ten, moreover, receiving the return in what 
is called “ store pay,” have had the Ameri- 
can buyers going all through the country . 
buying whatever they had to sell at their 
own doors, and paying in cash. No doubt 
some of these advantages are due to other 
causes than the treaty, especially to the ex- 
tension of the railway system, which had its 
great development about the time that con- 
vention was made. But much of Canada's 
recent prosperity is certainly due to the re- 
moval of ancient fiscal restrictions between 
its rnral population and the great consum- 
ing cities or the Atlantic coast. 


From the Examiner, 24 Feb. 

IRISH HATRED OF ENGLAND. 

The reason why Dr. Fell was hated could 
not be fathomed, but hated Dr. Fell was, not 
a jot the less thoroughly and bitterly. And 
Dr. Fell’s case is the case of England in the 
feelings of the lower and not a few of the 
upper Irish. Now a hatred without reason 
is a hatred the most stubborn and lasting, 
for nothing that can be done can operate 


Before Treaty. 


Since Treaty. 
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upon it Not that the Irish hatred of Eng- 
land was originally without cause, as for 
many years the English yoke was a heavy, 
galling yoke to Ireland; but the juster 
rule of the last forty years, which has left few 
grievances unredressed, has not eradicated 
the animosity which wasprovoked by pre- 
vious misgovernment Tne effect survives 
the peccant cause. But this is not all. 
There is a want of affinity between Irish 
and English, and generally they do not 
like each other. The Irish is a warmer, 
more genial, more impulsive temperament, 
and antipathetic to it is the English cold- 
ness and phlegm. And the Irish are not 
singular, it must be confessed, in their dis- 
like of us. Most people have the same 
prejudice, and call us sullen, proud, and ar- 
rogant. If they knew us better they might 
judge us less unfavourably ; but this reminds 
us of the argument of Charles I>amb, who, 
when asked how he could hate a people he 
did not know, answered, “ And pray, how 
could u I hate them if I did know tnem ? w 
111 will is best nursed in iguorance. Sixty 
years ago how we hated the French ; it was 
a point of patriotism, and the greatest war- 
rior of the time. Nelson, held the then com- 
mon opinion that we were natural enemies. 
Wellington, of a later date, and who had 
more knowledge of the people with whom 
he had battled in Spain, had none of the 
national prejudice ; and with the improved 
intercourse Detween the two people, it may 
be said to have passed away from us, what 
lingers yet being on the French side, where 
it is a tradition kept up by several causes. 
Our prosperity is resented, and the English 
demeanour which is supposed to be encour- 
aged by it is exceedingly obnoxious to peo- 
ple whose pride takes another turn, and who 
revolt against what they call our insular ar- 
rogance. That there is some fault of this 
kind is not to be denied, but for the most 
part we believe there is more awkwardness 
than arrogance in the case. As for the 
highly-bred people, they are much the same 
of all nationalities. 

If in France traditions of hate are kept 
up by dislike to manners and deportment, 
the case is different in America, where 
there is prejudice against the nation, but 
none against individuals, sure of a warm 
hospitable reception if they deserve it. 
Also in Ireland the Englishman who 
conduct himself well, and gives him- 
self no airs of superiority, is respected, and 
perhaps something more, though his country 
is charged with every ungenial, ungenerous, 
and unjust habit. But is not &11> this preju- 


dice on the wane ? and are we not seeing 
the fag end of it ? Is it not, as it were, go 
ing downhill, or, as Sydney Smith said of 
ghosts, descending from the drawing-room 
to the kitchen ? Hatred of England moved 
to rebellion in 1798 men of all classes, 
gentlemen, priests, lawyers, scholars, as 
well as ignorant peasants. But there is 
none of this leaven in Fenianism, and the 
impluse of hatred does not operate above a 
very low level. And so rebellion seems in 
process of wearing out, sinking lower and 
lower, though with an extensive surface- 
Probably numerically there has never been 
more disaffection in Ireland, but the stra- 
tum is of sand, whose many grains have no 
cohesion. There are none of the leaders of 
1844, much less of '98. The Thanes fly 
from it. 

We are not without hopes, therefore, 
that the present may be the last occasion 
for coercion, and it should be followed, as 
soon as circumstances will allow, by meas- 
ures for the removal of the few remaining 
causes of complaint. First and foremost of 
these stands the Church not of Ireland, and 
though it is not a practical grievance, nor 
one much taken to heart by the Catholic 
peasantry, it is a sign of subjection that 
ought to be Dulled down. Every intelli- 
gent Irish Catholic sees written on the 
Protestant Church Establishment, Sic vos 
non vobis. It is a standing affront, a me- 
morial of conquest in the shape of the gross 
injustice that the strong can do the weak. 

The land question, however, is the main 
trouble of Ireland, and it comes not from 
any fault of the State, but from long habits 
and usage# between owners and occupiers. 
It lies, therefore, more in the domain of 
equitable private management than of leg- 
islation. Parliament may, nevertheless, 
with great advantage investigate the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant in Ireland, and 
the diverse holdings of land. To bring the 
facts prominendy forward would be a step 
towards some better arrangements. 

Ireland wants industry in two shapes, 
capital which is hoarded labour, and the 
regular daily labour which constitutes the 
profitable industry of a people. She has a 
great multitude of labourers whose amount 
of labour is little, partly from the small 
holdings in parts of the country, and 
partly from the religion with its many days 
of fast and festival withdrawn from secular 
employments. We should like to know 
how many days are given to labour by the 
occupier of a small plot of land. How 
many days his cultivation requires, how 
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many his Church. And what the total of and has it on his person when he falls at 
work and of idleness. The North needs the head of the forlorn hope ; the self-sacri- 
no such inquiry. j ficing beauty who resigns her lover to a 

England is charged with being a cruel rival; the faithful college chum who has 
step-mother to Ireland, but the tendency is cherished a mutual attachment for his 
now rather to spoiling the child. The sus- j friend’s hardly-used wife for half a century, 
pension of the Habeas Corpus is no proof and only mentions it ;n a whisper on his 
to the contrary ; it is an exceptional meas- death-bed — all are so many creations by 
ure for a temporal^ danger. For the rest, ! means of which the sort of people who 
what part of the kingdom is so much coaxed j write romances express their passion far tne 
and indulged as Ireland ? Could Scotland, | ideal. But perhaps there is no portr * : so 
for example, have got a Galway contract j completely suggestive of the impossible and 
and subsidy ? Can Wales obtain an ex- j the intangible as the portrait of that irnagi- 
emption from the operation of the Cattle nary uncle who never appears except to 
Plague Act ? When Ireland asked for a j make other people happy, and who always 

dies at the right moment Our imagina- 
tions are fired at a very early age by the 
description, and we go through life sighing 
and longing for this noble being who never 
is, but always is to be. Exoriare ahjiuis is 
our constant but fruitless hope. Where, oh 
where, is that benevolent individual in gait- 


prohibition of the import of cattle, was she 
not instantly indulged? And is it not out 
of tenderness that she is spared the inflic- 
tion of the Cattle Extirpation Bill, though 
localities as free from disease are subjected 
to it? 

After all, we believe that Ireland has 
more reason to complain of her own sons ers of whom we have read so much, whose 


than of Englishmen, many of whom are 
her true friends. It is an .old saying cur- 
rent in Ireland, that if an Irishman is spit- 
ted for roasting, another will always be 
found to turn him. And this Fenian con- 
spiracy could never have been discovered 
as completely as it has been unless the con- 
spirators had been false to each other to a 
great extent. To hold and pull together 
lor evil or good is not an Irish habit, at 
least not in the South. The usual thing is 
a game of nine-pins, in which the men are 
set up to knock each other down. 


From the Saturday He view. 

RICH UNCLES. 

If the rich uncle were only half as com- 
mon an institution in real life as he is on 
the stage or in a novel, the world would be 
a cheerier place than it is, and moralists 
would be compelled to admit that virtue 
still was to be found upon the earth, 
perched happily and pleasantly on one or 
other of the collateral branches in every 
family tree. In the pictures they draw of 
society and its manners, novelists unfor- 
tunately are too fond of gratifying, on paper 
and in fancy, the yearnings of the human 
heart after the unattainable. The curate 
whose sermons are never too long, and 
always make his hearers think ; the officer 
who carries the kid glove of his old gar- 
rison flame for thirty years next his heart, 


only anxiety is that we should marry the 
object of our affections as soon as the 
license can be procured, who burns to enjoy 
the pleasures of matrimonial happiness by 
proxy only, and whose reward is to be 
allowed in return to kiss his . nieces-in-law 
and their children as often as he pleases 
when they come down to breakfast in the 
morning? All of us have learnt to admire 
the princely munificence of Mr. Peabody. 
But every time the newspapers present us 
with a new instance ofhis liberality, the sad 
thought cannot but force itself on the minds 
of many, how it is that there are so few 
Peabodys in private domestic life, who have 
been imbued with the sound Scriptural 
maxim that charity begins at home, and 
with a proper sense of the privileges and 
opportunities of those whom Providence 
has blessed with a lively and varied assort- 
ment of nephews and of nieces. The tide 
of human affairs is influenced, as we all 
know, by the merest accidents. It seems 
so hard that what is should have been ir- 
revocably separated by some little trivial 
barrier from what might have beon. If 
grandfathers and grandmothers had lived 
long enough to* have had one more child 
before they died, if their supernumerary 
oflspring had been wisely despatched at 
once to India, had amassed a colossal for- 
tune in the society qf Nabobs and of Be- 
gums, and had finally come home, after a 
long absence, with a fatal liver complaint, 
ami with a rooted desire to live in the hap- 
piness of his relatives, this might have been 
a bright and a beautiful world in spite of 
everything. We can all conceive how 
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pleased we should have been to hare 
smoothed our beloved Peabody’s pillow, and 
to have remembered him in our prayers. 
Dis aliter visum. There are fbw of us to 
whom Providence has not seen fit to deny 
this harmless gratification; and when we 
look at life as it is, and turn from the mel- 
ancholy spectacle to the three-volume nov- 
els and the dramas of the day, it is indeed 
almost exasperating to see how authors 
and authoresses persist in pouring upon 
their heroes and their heroines such gol- 
den showers of unspeakably precious kins- 
men in weak health. 

Regret under such circumstances, with 
well-regulated minds, ought never to take 
the lower form of a selfish sentiment, and it 
is wiser and .nobler to be able to base it on 
a calculation of what the human race loses 
by the infrequency of such elevating spec- 
tacles. If rich uncles were not as rare 
birds as black swans, the feminine half of 
the world would not be able to go on say- 
ing, with such a terrible show of truth, that 
a bachelor’s life is necessarily selfish. 
Women constantly complain of the gross 
injustice of the reproach that rests on the 
character of an old maid. Old maids are 
often very charming people, though afflicted 
perhaps, as a rule, with too absorbing an ad- 
miration of popular preachers ; and if mar- 
riages are made in Heaven, it is not unnatu- 
ral that Heaven should keep some of the 
best specimens of womanly virtue for itself. 
There may, moreover, be rich aunts as well 
as rich uncles, and it would be improper 
and imprudent to pass a sweeping condem- 
nation on those who have chosen to play 
the part of wallflowers at life’s festive ball. 
If celibacy in woman is a fault, it is a fault 
which may be redeemed by a devoted de- 
sire to make the younger members of her 
family prosperous and wealthy. But, after 
all that has been said, it is fair to recollect 
that old maids are not visited with half the 
reproaches which feminine critics shower on 
the head of that much-abused being, the ir- 
retrievable old bachelor. The irretriev- 
able bachelor is a sort of social Hercules 
target, the bare existence of which is a slur 
upon the power and precision of feminine 
artillery. Something must be done to put 
a stop to his attitude of offensive impenetra- 
bility, and his unpopularity may be taken 
as a proof that it is as dangerous in some 
cases to resist successfully as to be grace- 
fully vanquished. The male heart, to start 
with, is desperately wicked, but its follies 
and failings are never painted in silch 
gloomy colours as when it has shown an ill- 
advised intention to lead a single life. 


This is why Club dinners and whist and 
smoking are so generally admitted, by fem- 
inine moralists, to be hopelessly prejudicial 
to the character. They are not only in 
theory pernicious, but they are the avowed 
enjoyments of the bachelor. The gallant 
knight who loves and rides away is in his 
degree a more admirable creature than the 
unknightly craven who never falls in love 
at all, and who provokingly sits still over 
his Club cigar. The moral indignation he 
very naturally excites is so considerable 
that the species would have become ex- 
tinct long ago if it were not for one redeem- 
ing feature in their case. When disappro- 
bation of the bachelor’s habits is on the 
very eve of rising to a storm, there is one 
saving virtue that intexpoees and rescues 
him from annihilation. Unmarried blessed- 
ness would be outlawed by the verdict of 
society if it were not for the fact that the 
irretrievable bachelor may yet retrieve 
himself by turning into a rich uncle, and 
becoming a blessing, if not a credit, to 
mankind. It is thus — a feminine philoso- 
pher will perhaps conclude — that we are 
brought to see now, in the great economy 
of nature, there is no such thing as utter 
ruin and degradation. Fallen as he seems 
to be at the first glance, the bachelor may 
live to prove that his career has been in no 
degree wasted or unprofitable. If there 
were only more specimens of so creditable 
a conversion, a bachelor’s profession 
would end by being considered a noble and 
disinterested one. In answer to the invidi- 
ous question why on earth he did not marry, 
the bachelor would only have to reply , 44 I 
do not marry because it is my ambition to 
be a rich uncle.” 

A rich uncle has tins advantage further, 
that he carries into domestic life an exam- 
ple of unselfishness and disinterested solici- 
tude for the welfare of his kind. In return 
for the imputation of selfishness that is so 
freely bestowed upon them, bachelors might 
with plausibility retort that married life is 
not, upon the whole, productive of social 
.sympathy and magnanimity. A partner- 
ship is not necessarily less egotistical than 
a single speculator, and sell-interest often 
perambulates the world in couples. Towards 
their husbands and their children English- 
women are almost uniformly unselfish, but 
beyond their husbands, their children, aod 
their own social success, they show com- 
monly a disposition to be indifferent to the 
outside world ; and the result is, that their 
influence is weakened, and their powers of 
conversation proportionally impaired. If 
this be true, domesticity has its orawbacb, 
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a 0 well as its delights. An Englishwoman’s 
pleasures are simple, but possibly somewhat 
narrow. She is keenly solicitous about her 
husband’s advancement in the world, and 
measures it carefully by the amount of so- 
cial consideration bestowed upon herself. 
She likes her children to be healthy, hand- 
some, and admired, and devotes herself he- 
roically to their best interests. By the time 
she has got to the extreme edge of her family 
circle, her enthusiasm is generally exhaust- 
ed ; and literature or politics she cares for 
so far only as they are Likely to affect or 
interest those in whose welfare she is con- 
cerned. A rich bachelor at a domestic 
fireside is a perpetual protest against this 
exclusiveness of view, and is in his way less 
of an egotist than the mother whose abso* 
lute devotion to her family he so much ad- 
mires. Kind as he is, ana intimate as he is, 
his fair protege would see him broiled alive 
before she would allow a single hair to be 
harmed of her husband’s or her children’s 
heads; and a soft unutterable sense of con- 
tingent benefits sometimes, perhaps, suffuses 
even her real affection for himself. Consid- 
ering the nobility of the nature of women,’' 
the fact that after mariaage they are im- 
pregnated with this sort of feeling, for which 
selfishness is too hard a name, is possibly a 
discredit rather to their husbands than to 
their own education. If men sought less 
exclusively to absorb every thought of the 
women who are under their control, the 
character of women would be more chival- 
rous after marriage than it is. Romance and 
impulsiveness belong chiefly to unmarried 
girls. They will enter into and appreciate the 
not uncommon pride which now and then 
makes a man abandon fame and fortune soon- 
er than stoop to pick them up. It is equally 
certain that, when women marry, this kind 
of enthusiasm sobers down. In the cause 
of those to whom they are attached they 
remain as generous as ever ; but with all 
geuerosity which threatens to interfere 
with the fortunes of their husbands or their 
children they have but little sympathy. 
Humanity and patriotism, and even charity 
fail in their eyes when contrasted with the 
ties of domesticity. A being who is content 
with the private felicity of others, and who 
looks for no private felicity of his own, 
would accordingly be a novel sight at« a 
family gathering. He would be entitled to 
rank as an exception to the law of domes- 
ticity, the theory of which is that no ties 
are permanently strong except the ties of 
maternity or marriage. Rich uncles are 
not as easily to be met with as the natural 
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Adam could wish, but when they do occur 
they are probably less egotistical than their 
fortunate nephews and nieces. 

. The pleasures of benevolence which a 
rich uncle may be considered to enjoy are 
indeed compared by a great Greek philoso- 
pher to the pleasures of paternity ; and it 
may be that in exceptional cases they even 
supply the place of the latter. Human na- 
tive is in the habit of boasting of its in- 
stincts, but a large proportion of the feelings 
we term instinctive are evidently to be ac- 
counted for on a simpler though less flatter- 
ing theory. That human nature possesses 
any instincts, properly so-called, has been 
denied, may be doubted, and certainly nev- 
er can be shown to demonstration. It is 
by no means uncertain that, after allowances 
made for the influence of sentiment, inter- 
est, and reason, a father would be naturally 
drawn towards his son ; and the affection of 
human beings for their offspring is possibly 
made up of a powerful and perfect union 
of the three. However this may be, it is 
tolerably clear that the three are nowhere 
so completely united as in the case of the 
relation between parents and their children; 
and the rich uncle whose mission is to bring 
prosperity to his belongings oan at least en- 
joy parental pleasures in a secondary and 
imperfect way. It is, in truth, the only 
fashion left in which a man can enjoy them 
without entering into the precarious specu- 
lation of marriage, or without sinning 
against social decorum and incurring the so- 
cial penalties imposed upon the sinner. The 
skeleton, however, in every benevolent 
man’s closet is and must be the reflection 
that it is almost impossible in advanced life, 
when the power of exciting romantic at- 
tachments is gone, to bind others to us, 
except, indeed, by the glittering but fra- 
gile tie of gratitude. That rich uncle is a 
nappy and exceptional personage who can 
bring those about him to identify their in- 
terests with his own, and to feel bound to 
him by the sentiment that unites children 
to their parents. To achieve this result, 
something more than the benefactions of a 
kind old gentleman are usually necessary, 
unless accompanied by qualities that com- 
mand enthusiasm and regard. Even a mil- 
lionaire cannot take affection by storm, or 
break through the circle of family reserve, 
as Jupiter broke through the guards of Da- 
nae, in a shower of gold. Those who wish 
to live in the affections of others had better 
not wait to make the effort till they are old 
and wealthy, but begin betimes when they 
are young. 
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The recent decease of the celebrated Swedish 
novelist, Frcdrika Bremer, which has already 
received a passing notice in our columns, affords 
the occasion of recalling the deep and affec- 
tionate interest which she cherished in Ameri- 
can* affairs, especially since her visit to this 
country, about fifteen years ago. 

Her admirable works of fiction had won for 
her a host of friends on this side of the ocean. 
Their fresh and vivid pictures of Northern life 
were a novelty in literature ; they opened a 
new world to readers who had become weary 
of the stale incidents and common-place plots 
of much of the popular fiction of the dav; 
• they produced a deep impression no less by tKe 
artlessncss of their style, than bv the fidelity of 
their portraitures; and for along time, her 
name was the subject of universal encomium. 

Her purpose of making- an American tour 
was widely announced before her arrival. She 
was expected with grateful and almost tender 
interest; her coming was welcomed with eager 
delight by many who had known her through 
the medium of her writings; and when she 
landed on our shores, many nospi table firesides 
grew brighter at her approach, and in the inti- 
macies of friendship sne was never permitted 
for a moment to feel the loneliness of a stranger. 
Her frank and cordial manners, combining a 
simplicity whioh sometimes amounted to an al- j 
. most chiidlike naivete with a womanly dignity 
that was never laid aside ; her kindliness of dis- 
position, and her noble unselfishness of pur- 
pose, procured her access to more than one 
choice family circle, and surrounded her with 
friends, with' whom her cordial relations closed 
only’ with her life. 

On returning to her own country, she pub- 
lished an interesting record of her experiences in 
America, showing her appreciation of our 
national character, and her attachment to our 
institutions. Her active temperament did not 
permit her to remain long in the enjoyment of 
repose. Five years were devoted to extensive 
journeys in the Holy Land, Greece, Italy, and 
Germany, the fruits of which appeared in six 
volumes of travels, which enhanced her high 
reputation both in this country afnd in England. 
She passed two years in the family of the chap - 1 


lain of the Queen of Greece, in friendly inter- 
course with ttie royal family. The King pot at 
her disposal his yacht in which with a party of 
chosen friends she visited the principal Grecian 
islands. 

Upon the breaking out of the war of the 
rebellion her sympathies were deeply enlisted in 
the success of the American arms. With the 
aid of our leading journals, and a careful stn ly 
of the map, she kept herself fully acquainted 
with the progress of the struggle, and never 
lost her faith in the triumph of freedom and 
right In the last edition of h r work on 
America, she has added an appeudix, describ- 
ing the ch iracter and effects of the war. Her 
intelligent and lacii exposition has doubtless 
had no inconsiderable influence on European 
opinion, and contributed to a fatoumhlc view 
of the nature of the cause. ** The assaari nation 
of Lincoln, ” she says, “ opened the eyes of the 
people of Europe to the serpent nature of the 
Rebellion, and in the shock aod snudder elec- 
trically felt from this serpent sting, a pidi sfal 
rose under the feet of the victim, raking him 
and the cause for which he died so that he be- 
came visible to all nations.” 

The latter part of Miss Bremer's life was 
quietly paised in h-r old family castle, Arsta. 
She continued to take a deep interest in public 
affairs. She felt great joy in the progress of this 
country toward a high ideal, and watched with 
anxious sympathies the course of moral and 
political reform in her own. In a recent letter 
to an American friend, which we have been per- 
mitted to use, she says : u Ffom one of the 
high windows of this large high room, your 
Swedish friend sees rise on the wi-srem horizon 
the spire of the parish -church, pointing upwards, 
and to her telling of the place of repose where 
the body will in no long time be laid down with 
those of her parents, brothers, and sLlers.” 
She has now passed away in the ripeness of a 
pure and honoured age, crowned with an abun- 
dant harvest of pleasant fruits, and golden grain, 
and healing leaves, while her memory will long 
be cherished in gra cions esteem by many who 
were her debtors for the sweet beauty of her 
character and the reviving influence of her 
works. 

Tribune. 
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From the Cotemporary Review. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 

Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel , 
• Brighton , 1847-53. Edited by Stopford 
A. Brooke, M. A., late Chaplain to the 
Embassy at Berlin. In Two Volumes, 
with Portraits. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Frederick 
W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. First Series 
(13th Edition), Second Series (11th Edi- 
tion), Third Senes (11th Edition), 
Fourth Series (2nd Edition). 

Expository Lectures on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians . By the late Rev. Frede- 
rick W. Robertson, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Lectures and Addresses on Literary and So- 
cial Topics. By the late Rev. Frede- 
rick W. Robertson, M.A. New 
Edition. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson*s u In Me - 
moriam.” By the late Rev. Frederick 
W. Robertson, M.A. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

Thirteen years ago the clergyman of a 
proprietary chapel at Brighton died, and 
was buried with unmistakable demonstra- 
tions of sorrow. A ministry of six years 
had endeared him to his people, and he had 
taken sufficient part in public and local 
questions to be recognised beyond the bounds 
of his congregation. But he had only pub- 
lished one sermon, and so many clergymen 
had lectured at Mechanics* Institutes, and 
spoken on Ecclesiastical Titles Bills and 
early closing of shops, that not much heed 
was taken ot one clergyman more. As for 
any lasting influence, his life seemed to 
have ended at the grave abruptly, imma- 
turely, for he died young. As for any mark 
to be traced by him in the religious thought 
of England, England had never heard of 
him. In a year or two a volume of his ser- 
mons was published, with the drawbacks 
inseparable from all posthumous publications. 
He had not written them before they were 
preached, but after they were preached he 
had condensed them for some absent friends 
THIRD series, living AGE. VOL. XXXJ 


— a task which he had imposed on himself 
with exceeding dislike, and executed with 
great swiftness and brevity. Other vol- 
umes followed, more imperfect, less authori- 
tative, less likely to represent him at his 
best, to fulfil his requirements of what a 
sermon ought to be, — too closely packed 
and merely suggestive, if not skeleton-like, 
to be popular. Yet their circulation spread 
with extraordinary rapidity ; they fan even 
with the last novel ; they becauie a staple 
of the circulating library ; Tauchnitz pub- 
lished them, at Leipsic, in his collection of 
British authors; in America and at home 
their popularity was unprecedented ; and a 
thirteenth edition, last autumn, proves that 
it is steadily maintained. Mr. Robertson of 
Brighton was soon as prominent a name as 
the Church could point to. People were so 
ready to catch at almost anything he had 
said, that there was danger of publishing 
too much, of letting the world look on his 
most private and crude thoughts, of trust- 
ing to the uncertainty of casual reports by 
those who had heard him, of being driven 
by his very fame to be ungenerous to it. 
There was an eager looking for some par- 
ticulars of his life, as of a man who had 
strangely dropped away unknown, though 
surely among the best worth knowing of his 
time ; and all the while there was a steady 
growth and penetration of his influence, 
preparing men to receive his “ Life ami 
Letters” with an interest, curiosity, and 
welcome accorded only to a few. 

Some rare and singular power must have 
dwelt in this modest working clergyman, to 
account for the story of a fame so unique 
in our pulpit literature ; and whatever may 
be the secret of his influence, we are not 
likely to have further means of judging than 
these now before us in his Life and Works. 

Frederick Robertson was born in London 
in 1816, and passed his childhood in Leith 
Fort, where his earliest recollections were 
of “ my pony, and my cricket, and my rab- 
bits, and my father’s pointers, and the days 
when I proudly carried his game-bag, and 
my ride nome with the old gamekeeper by 
moonlight in the frosty evenings, and the 
boom of the cannon, and my father s order- 
ly, the artilleryman who used to- walk with 
I. 1495. 
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me hand in hand.* 9 He spent a happy, | 
bright life between Leith, Beverley, and 
Tours, and at sixteen entered the Edinburgh 
Academy. He had an iron constitution, 
and excelled in all athletic games, and he 
was at the same time stndious, quiet, sensi- 
tive, \ imaginative. His love of truth was 
intense and passionate, only equalled by his 
poble scorn for meanness, his purity and 
courage. After winning distinctions at the 
Academy, he attended the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity tor a session, and at eighteen was 
articled to a solicitor at Bury St. Edmunds. 
A year of this work was enough to test its 
uncongeniality and prevent its becoming 
his profeslion. His father was anxious lie 
should enter the Church: he thought it 
would be natural to the deep religious feel- 
ing of his son’s character ; out at last the 
army was settled, to Robertson’s delight. 

“ 1 was rocked and cradled,” he said after- 
wards, “ to the roar of artillery, and the 
very name of such things sounds to me like 
home ; a review, suggesting the conception 
of a real battle, impresses me to tears.” 
His name was placed on the list of a caval- 
ry regiment for India, and he threw himself 
with his usual energy and passion into the 
needful preparation, studied Indian politics 
and peoples, Indian campaigns, and Indian 
Christianity. He had positively declined 
the Church, saying, “Anything but that : 

I am not fit for it.” To his father’s urging 
he had returned the final reply, “ No, nev- 
er.” But while his commission was delayed, 
accident threw him in the way of the pres- 
ent Bishop of Cashel, who tried to dissuade 
him from the army. “ If I had not met a 
certain person,” he wrote afterwards, “I 
should not have changed my profession : if 
I had not known a certain lady I should not 
probably have met this person : if that lady 
had not had a delicate daughter who was 
disturbed by the barking of my dog ; if my 
dog had not barked that night, I should now 
have been in the Dragoons, or fertilizing 
the soil of India. Who can say that these 
things were not ordered?” He left the 
dec s on to his father; was matriculated at 
Oxford ; and a fortnight afterwards he re- 
ceived the offer of a cavalry commission. 
Characteristically, he never flinched from 
his new life. He would not have chosen it; 
but he would not go back from it. “ lie 
was the most inflexible person, with all his 
almost morbid delicacy of feeling, — an iron 
will, impossible to move when it was fixed 
by principle.” 

It must have cost him singular pain : not 
because he was not a Christian, for his am- 
bition had been to confess Christ and do 


I good in the army ; but because bis whole 
life was strung to the calling of a soldier. 
Until he died the soldier spirit would assert 
itself. He suggested to his father that he 
might take a military chaplaincy. He con- 
tinually borrowed his illustrations from the 
barrack and the camp, and was afraid “they 
are too military.” He longed “ for a sol- 
dier’s spirit in the Church. “ I wish," he 
wrote, after Chillianwallah, “I had been 
with my own wondrous gallant regiment in 
that campaign.” Walking home one even- 
ing, at Brighton, in his dragoon’s cloak, be 
thought he “ ought to be lying in it, at rest, 
at Moodkee, where the Third fought so gal- 
lantly.” “ Often with most unclerical em- 
phasis did he express his wish to die sword 
in hand against a French invader.” For 
some time ho could scarcely pass a soldier in 
the street without observing — “ Well, so I 
am to have nothing to do with them ; ” or, 
“ Poor fellows ! FewVare for their souls!” 
To the last he could not see a regiment ma- 
noeuvre nor artillery in motion without a 
choking sensation,” and would rather “ lead 
a forlorn hope than mount the pulpit stairs.” 

It was with a soldier’s self-sacrifice to 
duty that he went to Oxfbrd : it was the 
spirit of a soldier that he carried there into 
his life, confessing Christ with a bold and 
manly fervour. His residence at Brasenose 
passed simply away. But for his scrupulous 
modesty he might have taken honours : but 
for his sensitive reticence he might have 
made many friends. He read carefully, at- 
tended lectures sixteen hours in the week, 
varied theology with Buckland’s geological 
class, mastered Plato, Aristotle, and Butler, 
spoke often, though not effectively, at the 
“ Union,” noted the drift of the prevailing 
currents of thought, and recoiled from what 
he thought the donnishness of University 
life. The minute detail and technical 
knowledge asked by the schools seemed to 
him a waste of time and mental power, yet 
his Greek compositions evince exquisite 
taste and grammatical accuracy. If he 
chafed against the system, it was rather 
against what he conceived to be its spirit 
than its requirments. Moral tone and large 
and comprehensive ideas were what he val- 
ued first, and the men he sought were the 
thoughtful and devout He felt afterwards 
that he might have done more. Without 
yiehling his conviction that the prestige of 
University honours “ is forgotten or slightly 
looked upon by the large world,” he advised 
others that the mental habits they demand 
“ are incapable of being replaced by any- 
thing.” To choose his own course ot read- 
ing he felt was “ utterly, mournfully, irre- 
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parably wrong. The excitement of theo- 
logical controversy, questions of the day, 
politics, gleams and flashes of new paths of 
feamingried me at full speed for three years, 
modifying my plans perpetually. Now 1 
would give £ 200 a year to have read, on a 
bad plan, chosen for me, but steadily 
His first curacy was at Winchester, where 
“ his way of life was most regular and sim- 
ple. Study all the morning ; in the after- 
noon, hard fagging at visitation of the poor, 
in the closest and dirtiest streets ; his even- 
ings were spent alone, but very often with 
his rector. He devoted himself to the 
Sunday schools, and trained the teachers 
himself. In his study he applied himself to 
Hebrew and Biblical criticism, and thought 
afterwards he had developed his mind with 
more fidelity at Winchester than anywhere. 
But he says, “ I begin to think and tremble 
as I never did before, and I cannot live to 
Christ. My heart is detached indeed from 
earth, but it is not given to Him. All I do 
is a cross, and not a pleasure.” His morbid 
self-analysis tormented him with bitter 
thoughts, for his impulses still sprang more 
from duty than from love, and his service 
was measured by law. After a year of this 
eager, energetic, but unsatisfied life, he was 
seized with the impression that the con- 
sumptive malady or his family was upon 
him. It filled him with a depressing 44 leth- 
argy of body and apathy of mind,” from 
which his rector advised him to essape by 
relaxation from work and change of scene ; 
and having sorrowfully passed his examina- 
tion for priest’s orders, he turned his steps 
to Geneva. There, after a short stay, he 
married ; and on returning to England, ac- 
cepted the curacy of ChristChurch at -Chel- 
tenham, where he remained for almost five 
years, feeling it 44 far less satisfactory than 
Winchester, partly from the superficial na- 
ture of the pace, partly from the effect of 
the temptations, and frittering away of 
time,” but bound to it by the most devoted 
attachment to his rector, Mr. Boyd. Here 
also his gifts as a preacher came to be rec- 
ognised, though in no way adequate to their 
largeness and brilliance. And here the 
half-morbid ’sadness of his character bur- 
dened his heart with the fear that, — 

** As it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it 
like a sword.” 


He believed his sermons to be unintelligi- 
ble. He fancied u duties left undone which 
others might deem only too well performed.” 
In his diary “ there are long lists of poor 
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and sick whom he visited, and accounts of 
sums paid out of a small income to clear 
off the debts of struggling workmen ; ” and 
in the same diary he writes, “ Low and dis- 
pirited. I mourn, not that I cannot be 
happy, bnt that I know not what to do nor 
how to do it.” He accuses himself of neg- 
lect of the poor, and yet a friend of that 
time recollects 44 his calling on me just be- 
fore his going abroad, as late as ten o’clock 
at night, ana taking me with him a distance 
of three miles, through such a storm as 
Lear was out in, to visit a poor disconsolate 
old man who seemed to nave shut himself 
out from human sympathies, and therefore 
all the more enlisted his.” But tl?e convic- 
tion of failure pressed too heavily to be 
shaken off. If men talked to him of the 
seed he was sowing, he would point to the 
pavement, and ask 44 if he might reap a har- 
vest there ! ” His health suffered ; and at 
last he was compelled to try again the heal- 
ing and rest of foreign travel. After walk- 
ing for six weeks through the Tyrol, he lin- 
gered for nine at Heidelberg, where he 
took duty for the English chaplain. From 
Schaff hausen he wrote to his wife — 44 More 
and more 1 feel that I am not a minister 
aad never can be one.” But the resumption 
of active work and the interest of the con- 
gregation restored his mind to a healthier 
tone. Socinians and Swedenborgians and 
people who had long been absent from 
church listened to his teaching, yielded, and 
besought him to remain. He had resigned 
his curacy at Cheltenham, and was free to 
choose, but he recognised that his true work 
was in England, and, rejecting the plead- 
ings at Heidelberg, he begged nis father to 
look out some country parish, where he 
could deal with the poor only, and have the 
work to himself, — 44 My mind has gone 
through a complete revolution in many 
things ; I am resolved now to act and feel 
and think alone.” 

Not long aft^r his return, he wrote to the 
Bishop of Oxford, whom he had known at 
Winchester, asking him for employment. 
He was at once offered the church of St. 
Ebbe’s, Oxford ; and, differing as he did so 
widely from the bishop’s views, with char- 
acteristic manliness, he waited on him, and 
44 frankly told him that he did not hold, and 
therefore could not preach, the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. The bishop re- 
plied, 4 1 give my clergy a large circle to 
work in, and if you do not 6tep beyond 
that I do not interfere. I shall be glad, 
however, to hear your views on the sub- 
ject’ An hour’s conversation followed, and 
at the close his lordship said, 4 Well, Mr. 
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Robertson, yon have well maintained your 
position, and I renew my offer/ " During 
the three months he served St. Ebbe’s, 
“ the rough, poor people of the parish made j 
themselves over to him at once ; " though | 
the church was in one of .the worst parts of | 
the town, 44 the undergraduates rushed to 
hear him in crowds, and hung breathlessly 
on every word he uttered ; " and the de- 
pression with which he revisited Oxford, 
with u its cold, formal, forbidding conven- 
tionalisms," yielded a little to these unex- 
pected proofs of influence. He had scarcely 
Degun to feel the brightness stealing over 
the shadows of his life, when Trinity Chap- 
el, Brigh&n, was offered to him by the 
trustees, and out of a chivalrous sense of 
duty to his bishop distinctly refiisod. On 
the offer being renewed, he put aside the 
treble emolument, the importance of the 
position, the possible congeniality of the 
work, and difficulties that had arisen about 
St. Ebbe’s, and left himself entirely in 
the bishop’s hands. 44 He replied that he 
thought it my duty to accept Trinity ; so I 
go, reluctantly. . . . The half-way 

bouse is behind ; and if Brighton be another 
form of Cheltenham, home cannot be very 
far off." The incidents of this brief curacy 
are alike honourable to bishop and curate ; 
refreshing in days when public characters 
are so hidden by the dust of party strife ; 
yet no more than might be expected from 
men in whom the feeling of a Christian 
gentleman is stronger than the narrowness 
of an ecclesiastic. It is by his work at 
Brighton that Mr. Robertson will be re- 
membered ; it was there that his too brief 
ministry ripened, his powers were devel- 
oped, his teaching was enunciated in its 
fullest form. He entered on it sadly, 44 with 
small hope," he says, 44 and much misgiv- 
ing: " he writes of 44 great misgivings as to 
that kind of success which a proprietary 
chapel needs : ” ho felt that he had 44 only 
a few years to live." It was a contrast to 
the enthusiastic and almost fierce energy 
with which he flung himself into the work 
at Winchester. Ifis life and mind had 
each gone through a complete revolution in 
many things. 

All the influences that his early religious j 
life acknowledged were from the Evan- 
gelical school of thought. It was the aspect 
of Christian doctrine and life with wnich 
he was familiar which unconsciously worked 
itself into his mind and stamped itself upon 
his conduct, the most earnest and the fair- 
est side of the Church to which he could 
look in his boyish days. The manifold ac- 
tivities, and benevolent and chivalrous en- 


terprises, and warm impulses, and the gene- 
ral play and stir of life in the kingdom of 
God in the England of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were associated with the Evangelical 
party. Its leaders had been real and al- 
most heroic men, of vigorous, true, and 
healthy natures, thoroughly possessed with 
the ideas they wrought out, thoroughly sim- 
ple and direct in their relation to God, 
honest and loyal and surpassingly earnest 
in their relations to men. Their influence 
had passed into the age, and, through it, af- 
fected the generation beyond them. New- 
man and Arnold it affected directly, each 
in his own way ; Robertson indirectly ; nay, 
it would be hard to find any great thinker 
and leader of opinion among us in these 
last forty years that it has not affected, and 
who, from whatever point to which recoil 
has forced him, would not acknowledge its 
help as gratefully perhaps as Newman. 
Two elements of it made a deep impression 
on Robertson — its unworldliness and spirit- 
uality. He learned from it his reverence 
for the Bible, his habit of Bible study, his 
conviction of the reality of prayer. When 
dressing, he was accustomed to commit to 
memory a certain number of verses of the 
New Testament, and 44 said afterwards to a 
friend, that no sooner was any Christian 
doctrine or duty mentioned in conversation 
than all the passages bearing on the point 
seemed to array themselves in order before 
him." He liked to mark the incidents of 
his life, and connect them with the personal 
watching and love of God. He thought 
BrainercTs Life stood alone as a specimen of 
biography, and read in it and Henry Mar- 
tyn daily. He lingered over books of de- 
votion. He would often retire for prayer, 
and wrote, 44 1 can alwavs see, in uncer- 
tainty, the leading of (rod's hand after 
prayer, when everything seems to be 
made plain before the eyes." He set apart 
certain subjects to be prayed over on each 
day of the week. He held the pre-miUen- 
nial reign of Christ, and interested himself 
in Jewish missions. As he found this 
Evangelical system in books, as he saw it 
in his friends, as be measured it by its 
grreat services, be yielded to it without re- 
sistance, with the full persuasion of its no- 
bility and worth. He must have felt its 
intensity of spiritual life, its directness, its 
sympathy with human want and sorrow, the 
manly, broad, sinewy individuality of 
its leaders. But when he went to Oxford, 
it was the traditional and not the primitive 
Evangelical school that he found, a party 
whose life was already entering on decay. 
The older, and braver, and manlier men 
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Rad passed away, in wfiom defects were 
obscured by great services and self-con- 
secration. In the lesser men the weakness- 
es and deficiencies were exaggerated and 
palpable. What had once been a transi- 
tory jar and dislocation of feeling was now 
a perpetual irritant. The Evangelical 
body was confessedly, and already becom- 
ing boastfully, narrow. It had originated 
a movement of spiritual and moral earnest- 
ness, not of intellectual life. Starting from 
unhesitating and comfortable certainty, cer- 
tainty that could be grasped in fixed and 
clearly cut propositions, it had little sympa- 
thy with the doubts that weigh heavily on 
many souls. It would have ail things stere- 
otyped and settled as its leaders had left 
them ; it would allow of no advance, no de- 
velopment, no variation. It looked suspi- 
ciously on science ; was apt to be intolerant, 
to arrogate to itself the exclusive possession 
and interpretation of the truth. The same- 
ness of type in it grew to be monotonous : 
whatever was weak and petty came up to 
the surface. It was already, as parties will, 
ringing the changes on phrases of which 
the full meaning had been lost, that became 
now party Shibooleths. It had risen up to 
protest against mere dull orthodoxy and the 
polished worldliness and heartress Christi- 
anity and fashionable Socinianism of the 
last century. As a movement, it had spent 
at least much of its force. It was being 
checked on its way through the Church by 
friction with coarser and more worldly 
minds, the less ardent and less holy. A 
new movement had already risen against it 
Keble’s Hymns were supplanting Newton’s : 
St. Mary’s, at Cambridge, was no longer 
packed with gownsmen to hear Simeon : 
but at Oxford, the best intellects of the 
University were drawn to St Mary’s by i 
Newman. Mr. Robertson encountered the I 
two movements in conflict. He carried to j 
Oxford his instinctive love and passionate 
desire for truth, a reckless courage in pur- 
suit of it over any new and even perilous 
ground of inquiry, a mind of great activity 
and keenness, and a high and chivalrous 
ideal. Even then he held the truth to be 
something infinitely higher than systems; 
and coming in contact with both the reli- 
gions parties at the University, he commit- 
ted himself at first to neither. He found 
good and evil in both ; he saw that each was 
asserting truths that the other was obscur- 
ing ; he longed to see these truths in unison. 
Yet he seems to have turned almost fiercely 
against the “ Tracts for the Times : ” his cop- 
ies of “ Tract XC.” and Dr. Pusey’s “ Let- 
ter to the Bishop of Oxford ” are largely 


annotated by his answers ; he formed a so- 
ciety of seven to counteract the tendency of 
the Tracts by prayer and conversation over 
the Bible ; he called the movement “ ac- 
cursed,” because he believed “ the curse of 
God would fall upon it” There was some 
reason for his strong speaking. Mr. New- 
man’s sermons had exercised their common 
fascination on his intellect ; many sympa- 
thies and tastes instinctively led him to the 
Tractarian party; he was thrown into 4t a 
long trance^’ u a season of utter and inex- 
pressible darkness.” He felt the need of a 
strong recoil. He had calmly examined the 
Tracts by the help of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; he had convinced himself that their 
theory of the Church was wrong ; it was a 
conviction for life ; and as long as he lived, 
“ the Oxford delusion heresy,” as he styled 
it, had no more determined opponent — 
when it came in his way. He wrote some 
severe and impetuous words ; but he joined 
in no cry against the men whose views he 
loudly condemned, he spoke cordially of 
their manliness and devoutness. They 
were in error; but he called them no names, 
met them without abuse, strove in this, as 
in all else, to discern and acknowledge the 
troth that gave consistency and hold to the 
falsehoods. With the teaching #f the 
Tracts as a system he had no sympathy. 
In his sermons he opposed Sacramcntalism, 
Apostolical Succession, and the fixed au- 
thority of the early Church ; and he speaks 
of Tractarianism as out of date, as the re- 
production of a life in death. And the 
system he had held by seemed to have little 
sympathy with him. Over a mind so subtle 
and quick and eager, a nature so sensitive 
to doubt, it woulcT have but a feeble intel- 
lectual hold at the best It seemed to re- 
press and not to meet such restlessness and 
vague seeking of human souls. And when 
this nature was met by the drifting im- 
pulses of thought at the University, acted 
on by the new forces that were moving in 
the Church, the hold of the system would be 
feebler still. 

At Winchester there was little change. 
In a prayer written at college there are 
the touching words, “ Father, I am like a 
child, blown about by every wind of doc- 
trine ; ” but he soon writes, 44 Even the 
Tractarian heresy has vanished from my 
mind, amid the sterner conflict with world- 
ly passions and pure atheism.” It was at 
Cheltenham that the change seems to have 
been wrought gradually out, and by such 
severe pangs and agony of mental conflict 
as to leave a deep mark upon his life. He 
was repelled by the superficial nature of 
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the place, and hurt by the sharpness and i 
narrowness of religions party feeling he 
found himself u coining into collision with 
conventional phraseology and several re- 
ceived views.** The ideal he had formed of 
the Evangelical school was rudely shocked ; 
and he says, half bitterly, of some of their 
newspapers and extreme partisans, “ They 
tell lies in the name of God, others tell 
them in the name of the devil — that is the 
only difference.** He thinks the state of 
the Evangelical clergy lamentable. 44 1 see 
sentiment instead of principle, and a miser- 
ably mawkish religion superseding a state 
which once was healthy. Their adherents 
I love less than themselves, for they are but 
the copies of their faults in a larger edi- 
tion.’* On the other hand, he thinks Dr. 
Pusey’s doctrine on the Eucharist 44 just as 
dangerous, bat much more incredible than 
trapsubstantiation.” “With the Tractari- 
ans,” he says again, 44 it is helium inteme- 
cinum .** He quite agrees with a correspon- 
dent that 44 we ought to preach the Calvin- 
istic doctrines in the proportion in which 
they are found in Scripture, connected al- 
ways with election unto holiness ; ** but he 
becomes more possessed of the idea of 
Christ as, in His life and aspect to humani- 
ity, the sum of the doctrine of God. With 
the progressive development of thought, 
and a larger reading, questions meet him, 
some of them no more than new aspects of 
old and apparently settled questions; and 
he can find no solution, and is too hon- 
est, inquisitive, and loyal to the truth to be 
satisfied with what may pretend to be solu- 
tion, and will face any difficulty, pain, or 
bewilderment, so that truth may do won. 
Carlyle and German metaphysics come into 
his reading, detaching him still more from 
the past and driving him forward. 44 It is an 
awful moment,** he said afterwards, 44 when 
the soul begins to find that the props on 
which it has blindly" rested so long are, 
many of them, rotten, and begins to suspect 
them all; when it begins to feel the nothing- j 
ness of many of the traditionary opinions 
which have been received with implicit 
confidence, and in that horrible insecurity 
begins to doubt whether there be anything i 
to believe at all.” Clinging to sympathy 
like a woman, shrinking sensitively like a 
woman from mental pain and alienation, he 
found himself becoming a theological Ish- 
mael. His party did not understand him, 
frowned upon his misgivings, and 44 pro- 
fanely bade him stifle doubt ; ** his teacners 
terrified him, his friends melted from him; 
and, hard as it was to break with the past 


and struggle though the dark with doubt, it 
was made harder” by loneliness, suspicion, 
and misunderstanding, by the wrenching of 
affections that had grown into his souL 
He seemed to himself insincere ; his ministry 
a vast failure ; perpetually bewildering peo- 
ple, and 44 saying the thing I do not mean — 
teaching and preaching when my own 
heart is dark, and lacks the light I endeav- 
our to impart” 44 The examination of par- 
ticular forms of belief involved him in the 
examination of a great deal more. When 
the rains descended, and the floods came, 
and the wind burst upon his house, he must 
needs go down and look at its foundation.** 
Life and work at Cheltenham! were no long** 
er possible; for the body craved rest as 
muen as the jaded mind. When abroad, it 
seemed at first little better ; 44 restless,** he 
writes, 44 whether I sleep or wake. . . . 

Take one single night as a specimen — the 
night before last 1 dreamed that some one 
was telling me that all my friends were 
mourning over the deterioration of my ser- 
mons, &c., their unintelligibility and empti- 
ness. I woke, went asleep again, and then 
was arraigned for duties left undone — sick 
unvisited, schools untaught, &c., with a 
minuteness of detail — names I never heard 
of, &c., all of which it would be childish to 
believe.” He anxiously insisted that his 
difficulties sprang up from within, that they 
were suggested by his own reading and 
thought, and the freer spirit of inquiry. No 
man could be unaware of them who had 
read theological and philosophical contro- 
versy, who, 44 at different times, has lived in 
the atmosphere of thought in which Jona- 
than Edwards, Plato, Lucretius, Thomas 
Browne, Carlyle, Emerson, and Fichte 
lived, — who has steeped his soul and mem- 
ory in Byron’s strong feelings — who has 
walked with Newman years ago to the brink 
of an awful precipice, and chosen rather to 
look upon it calmly, and know the worst of 
the secret of the darkness, than recoil with 
Newman, in fear and tenderness, back to 
the infallibility of Romanism.*' 

That there was a morbid and undue sen- 
sitiveness at the bottom of much that he 
felt about Cheltenham and the ministry no 
one can doubt, The habit of introspection, 
natural to a, spirit like his, was as fatal to 
his peace as the shattering of his previous 
system of thought ; and it was not till he 
fell into work at Heidelberg that his letters 
recovered calmness and justness of tone. 
Nor would that have been possible, even 
then, had not his intellectual and spiritual 
ferment been subsiding. He had — 
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“ — fought his doubts and gathered strength ; necessity is laid upon them of finding that 

He would not make his judgment blind ; out, necessity of active and doveloped 

He faced the spectres of the mind, po wers, which by the very life that is in 

And laid them.' 1 them yield pain. 

Such development of thought is natural. 
The light was breaking more rapidly than and to higher minds essentiaL But circum- 
he had hoped, and when he entered on stances may greatly stimulate it, and to 
his real life-service at Brighton, the old or- Mr. Robertson the circumstances were not 
der had already changed — giving place to wanting. If the change showed the growth 
the new. It was partly the change from of his powers, and how men w rise on step- 
passivity to activity of thought He had ping-stones of their dead selves, to higher 
held the system he had been taught, but it things'* it was also witness to a change in 
had never beeome part of himself. It was the religious thought of the country* The 
ready to his hand, and he had not rejected fixity, and earnestness, and untroubled faith 
it ; but it was in no way worked up m his of Evangelicalism had been a welcome 
own mind. So long as his mind was not rest, and there were many whom, in its 
deeply stirred, and the problems he had to narrowest aspect, it continued to satisfy, 
face had no visible root in his own existence, But it could not stay the rapid advance of 
it seemed to answer, as well at # least as he thought and scientific culture, nor prevent 
fancied any system could answer. But fresh ideas from entering the domain of 
when his mind was roused and he was driv- theology. Mr. Robertson's mind was one 
en to grasp the truth directly, and for him- of the likeliest to catch these new impulses ; 
self, the system as such gave way. He has his party in the Church was onC of the last 
sketched the struggle in his sermon on “The to acknowledge them. An insensible alien- 
Loneliness of Christ : ” — “ There is a mo- ation sprang up — a feeling of isolation, 
ment in every true life — to some it comes and afterwards of bitterness. He recog- 
very early — when the old routine of duty nised the need of a wider view of life, a 
is not large enough; when the parental profounder view of revelation, than was 
roof seems too low, because the Infinite familiar to those about him. Starting from 
above is arching over tfie soul ; when the the human, he passionately longed to see 
old formulas in creeds, catechisms, and arti- it, at every point, in harmony with the 
cles seem to be narrow, and they must eith- Divine. The speculations of philosophy, 
er be thrown aside, or else transformed into the results of science, the deeper thoughts 
living and breathing realities.” Many a of human souls, could not belong to a 
young man is passing through a milder world outside of the Bible, with which it 
form of the same revolution ; comes to a had no concern. They could not be merely 
crisis when his thoughts elude the control a worldly element and obstruction to the 
and ordering of the old dogmatic proposi- truth. If the Bible could find no room for 
tions ; finds himself drifting rudderless into them, the thought and science of the time 
the dark ; if he bares his heart, is shunned would march on independent of the Bible, 
or scolded or branded, and is left to seek secretly hostile to it* No excommunica- 
his own way, or patiently drift somehow tion and protest of the Church would arrest 
into light. Well for those who find some them. Could the Church be right to ex- 
worthier aspect of the Church, whom it elude them ? Was there not something 
does not treat with dogmatic and unphilo- Divine in thought itself — in the effort to 
sophic rebuke, in whom it recognises the arrange and comprehend all outward phe- a 
effects of a disturbed and inquisitive age, nomena, to penetrate through them up to - 
and in its own strength of certainty holds the laws whereby God impressed His will 
out to them the help of sympathy. Their upon the universe ? Could all these be set 
doubt and temporary bewilderment may down as merely secular, and was there no 
not be the fault of the system. They have clue and place for them in the kingdom of 
accepted it as traditionally right, but they God ? u That Christianity is true, that 
have not proved it, are not masters of it, Christ’s character is high, that to do good is 
find it to them no better than a cumbrous better than to do wrong, I suppose are 
Goliath's sword that has been bung up un- axioms. Such points never seemed uncertain 
used in the priestly sanctuary. The fault to me, except in moments of very bad dys- 
lies in their apprehension of the system, pepsia. . . . But suppose a man pnts 
which had never yet been connected in a the question, Who was Christ ? What are 
living way with the strivings and results of miracles ? What do you mean by inspira- 
their own thoughts. It may be the very tion ? Is the resurrection a fact or a myth ? 
system that they will finally embrace ; but What saves a man — his own character or 
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that of another ? Is the next life Individu- 
al consciousness, or continuation of the con- 
sciousness of the universe ? ” These were 
some of the questions which the time was 
continually forcing upon the heed of the 
Church, which, to minds like Mr. Robert- 
son’s, demanded a wiser answer and on 
broader grounds than Church parties were 
disposed to give. The answer, he conceived, 
was clear to him now. It had come to him 
through much darkness, and a long conflict 
that wore down his spirit. The shock he 
felt at finding his old system break up had 
loosened for the time his hold on everything, 
and left him With only the prayer of Ajax 
on bis lips. When he came to Brighton be 
felt that uis prayer had been answered, that 
his faith rested on absolutely sure founda- 
tions, that the worst of the puzzle was 
solved, that the revelation of God was 
hostile to sin alone, that it furnished the 
true principles for the final development of 
humanity. His preaching from tnat time 
assumed its distinctive features and force ; 
like his own picture 6f St Paul, “ he had a 
heart, a brain, and a soul of fire ; ” * and if 
ever there was a man whose bearing and 
character added weight to his teaching, it 
was he. 

His personal qualities were more like 
those of ideal knighthood than for a busy 
world in a busy century. His loyalty to 
truth and honour, and his friends; his 
absolute, ready, yet often torturing, self- 
sacrifice ; his chastity of heart, from which 
all impurity seemed to slink away discarded 
and rebuked; his dauntless courage, his 
thoughtful and delicate courtesy at what- 
ever cost to himself, his passionate, rever- 
ent worship, were features essentially chiv- 
alrous. Exquisitely sensitive, he was also 
widely sympathetic, and those who came in 
no nearer contact with him than the pulpit 
felt that he uuderstood their secret, that 
they could trust and confide in him. His 
position as a teacher filled him with an awe 
that passed into his teaching, and made him 
shrink from anything frivolous and unwor- 
thy.' His conversation was brilliant, yet 
intensely modest. “ I have seen him,” said 
a friend, “ take a flower, and rivet the at- 
tention of his listenep with a glittering 
stream of eloquent and glowing words, 
which he poured out without premeditation 
and almost in a soliloquy. ” But he never 
spoke for display ; and if he was expected 
to shine, would shrink into the most icy re- 
serve. His features and bearing were 
marked by exceeding refinement and deli- 

* “ Lectures on the Epistles to the Corinthian*,” 
p. 508. 


cacy. In the pulpit, he was M free from 
trick and affectation in manner, voice, and 
gesture. He remained long in prayer dur- 
ing the hymn which preceded tne sermon, 
and then stood up with eyes so closed that 
they seemed sunk into his bead.” Mr. 
Brooke must describe what followed: — 

“If the most conquering eloquence for the 
English people be that of the man who is all 
bat mastered by his excitement, hut who, at the 
very point of being mastered, masters himself 

— apparently cool while he is at a white heat, 
so as to make the audience glow with the fire, 
and at the same time respect the self-poesesaive 
power of the orator, the man being always felt 
as greater than the man’s feelings, — if that be 
the eloquence which most tells upon the Eng- 
lish nation, he had that eloquence. He spoke 
under tremendous excitement, but it was ex- 
citement reined in by will. He held in his 
hand, when he began his sermon, a small slip 
of paper, with a few notes upon it. He referred 
to it now and then, but before ten minutes had 
gone by it was crushed to uselessness in his 
grasp ; for he knit his fingers together over it 
as he knit his words over his thought. His 
gesture was subdued : sometimes a slow motion 
of his hand upwards ; sometimes bending for- 
ward, his hand drooping over the pulpit; 
sometimes erecting himself to his fall height 
with a sudden motion, as if upraised by the 
power of the thought lie spoke. His voice — a 
musical, low, clear, penetrative voice — seldom 
rose : and when it did, it was in a deep volume 
of sound, which was not loud, but toned like a 
great bell. It thrilled also, but that was not so 
much from feeling as from the repression of 
feeling. Towards the end of his ministry he 
was wont to stand almost motionlessly erect in 
the pnlpit, with his hands loosely lying by hie 
sides or grasping his gown ; his pale, thin face, 
and tall, emaciated form seeming, as he spoke, 
to be glowing as alabaster glows when lit op 
by an inward fire. And, indeed, heart and 
brain were on fire. He was being self-con- 
sumed. Every sermon, in those latter days 
burnt up a portion of his vital power.” 

In this Brighton pulpit he preached thus 
at a white heat * for nearly six years to a 

• 41 In December (1856) alone he preached sixteen 
times — mostly on the Advent of Christ. He deliv- 
ered to crowded congregations on Friday morning* 
four Advent lectures on Christianity in contact with 
the Greek, the Roman, the Barbarian, and the Jew, 
which were in their way unique. He preached on 
Sunday mornings such sermons as ‘ The Means of 
Realising the Second Advent,’ 4 The Principle of the 
Spiritual Harvest,’ and 4 The Loneliness of Christ.’ 
In the afternoons he finished Ids lectures on the 
Acts of the Apostles, with which he had begun the 
year. Towards the end of ttaa month he preached 

— on the day of public mourn ng for the Queen 
Dowager — the only sermon published during Ills 
lifetime — 4 The Israelite’s Grave in a Foreign 
Land.’” When it Is remembered that these ser- 
mons were the purest gold from the miut of hla 
brain ; that the Advent lectures were of themselves 
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crowd of thought fill and earnest men and 
women, of the lowest class and the. highest, 
a congregation in which each individual 
was attracted to himself, where some came 
from infidelity and many from doubt that 
had not yet become disbelief, and each felt 
the mysterious attraction of a nature that 
sympathized with them in their strongest 
and weakest moods, and that penetrated 
with friendliness into secrets of their heart 
they scarcely ventured to breathe to them- 
selves. It was a life of little outward inter- 
est. Outside the pulpit, its chief incidents 
were a lecture or two at the Athenteum 
and a lecture or two to the working men. 
Suffering, the torture of a sensitive heart 
constantly and rudely wrung, intense men- 
tal effort, quickly consuming the energy of 
body and brain, brought it to a premature 
end. He was in the habit of w burning his 
own smoke,” a dangerous one for a man of 
his temperament. A melancholy crept 
over him that sometimes sunk into gloom ; 
partly the melancholy of profounder 
thought, of a more intense sympathy with 
men ; partly of the shadow of disease. 44 It 
is quite heart-aching to hear you preach,” 
an old acquaintance said to him ; 44 it is no 
longer the bright, happy Mr. Robertson.” 
Ana, he says, 44 she was right; that the 
shadows of life had settled down.” “You 
mistook me,” he writes, 44 in thinking I did 
not sympathize. A few years ago, when I. 
felt less, you would have been more satis- 
fied. ... I no longer wear my heart up- 
on my sleeve ‘for daws to peck at/ But 
there is not a conversation, there is not a 
book I read, there is not a visit I pay* that 
does not cut deep traces in the 4 Calais * of 
my heart” The Vicar of Brighton, on 
grounds intelligible only to himself, refused 
to nominate a curate whom the congrega- 
tion had pressed their minister to select, 
and rather than suffer an unwarrantable 
imputation to rest upon his friend, Mr. Rob- 
ertson performed the duty himself. For 
six months he endured the most exquisite 
torture. The disease was in the brain, and 
he felt how it would end: 44 The causes are 
irremediable, and they must go on working 
to their consummation.”* The manuscript 
of one of his last lectures is blotted with a 
solitary tear. He had “scarcely manhood 
enough to hold a pen.” 44 Life,” he writes 

sufficient to create a brilliant reputation ; and , 44 to 
complete this account of one month’s intellectual 
work, that almost every day he was engaged in pre- 
paring the pupils of the Training School Tor exami- 
nation, it is astonishing that he was not more mor- 
bid in feeling and outworn in body.” — Lift and 
Letter a, i. 

* 44 letters,” ii. 216. 
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to another, 44 has been for a month one long 
pain and languor. At night sleepless pain, 
Dy day change of powenessness from two 
chairs to the sofa, and from the sofa to the 
ground.” 44 But worse to him than the pain 
was the prostration of all mental force, the 
obliteration of large spaces from the memo- 
ry, and the loss of all power of attention. 
He retained, however, to the last his deep 
delight in the beauty of God’s world. He 
got up once when scarcely able to move, at 
four o’clock, and crept to the window, 4 to 
see the beautiful morning/ ... A night 
or two before he died ne dreamt that bis 
two sisters came to crown him.” At last, 
on a Sunday in August — it was 1853 — his 
old rector at the Edinburgh Academy, who 
was taking his place at Trinity Chapel, an- 
nounced to the congregation that their min- 
ister was drawing near to death. 44 That 
night the pain returned with bitter violence. 
Feebly crying at intervals, 4 My God, my 
Father — my God, my Father!’ he lived 
for two hours in a mortal agony, during 
which he never lost clear consciousness. 
His mother, wife, and one friend, with his 
physician, watched over him with devoted 
care. At last they sought to relieve him 
by changing his position. But he could 
not endure a touch. 4 1 cannot bear it,’ he 
said ; 4 let me rest. I must die. Let God 
do his work/ These were his last words. 
Immediately after, at a few minutes past 
midnight, all was over.” He was buried 
“in a hollow of the Downs he loved so 
well” where “a careful Jiand keeps, even 
in winter, flowers always blooming on his 
grave”* 

There will be no division among men 
about the rare beauty of his character. 
Every one who read his Sermons felt the 
man that spoke in them ; and this Life has 
only lifted the veil to let us see that man a 
little closer. He will take at once his 
rightful place in the gallery of English wor- 
thies. His extreme sensitiveness may have 
often weakened and did certainly pain him ; 

* In the grey dawn of the morning after the fti- 
nernl, a group was seen weeping over the new 

g rave. It was a mechanic, with his wife and chil- 
ren, dressed in such mourning as they could pur- 
chase. The mAn and his wife had been rank infidels 
when Mr. Robertson came to Brighton ; but chanc- 
ing one day to drop into Trinity Oliapdl to hear the 
new preacher, they had been arrestea, became regu- 
lar worshippers, and brought many more. Making 
allowance for the natural exaggeration of fbneral 
sermons, there must be much truth in Mr. Ander- 
son’s statement, — “I cannot count up conquests 
in any place, or by any man, so numerous ana vast 
— conquests achieved in so short a period, and in 
many instances over the hearts and consciences of 
those whom, from their age or pursuits, it is always 
difficult to reach.” — (Funeral Sermon, by the Rev. 
James Anderson, then Preacher of Lincoln’s Ion.) 
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it crowned his beet efforts with thorns, 
haunted him with magnified views of his 
failings, and led him more than once into a 
morbid despondency; but it was only one 
side of that exquisite purity and delicate 
feeling which made him shrink with an in- 
stinctive recoil from what would scarcely 
have been thought coarse or mean in another, 
by which he entered more than other men 
into the purity of Christ, by which he set 
forth that feminine side of His character 
*that, as perfect Man, be conceived Him to 
possess, and apprehended those delicate 
shades of meaning in His words that make 
them so vivid and so marvellously touching. 
The courage with which he forced his horse 
once to a daring leap, and again, preached 
with a fixed directness to a congregation of 
Vanity Fair, because something whispered 
him — 41 Robertson, you are a craven ; you 
dare not speak here what you believe ! ” 
may have bordered on rash n ness or defiance, 
but it was the spirit of a fearless nature, 
and a moral bravery that dared everything 
for the right, that prevented him flinching 
one jot from his convictions, that nerved 
him, patiently fighting, at tremendous odds, 
the battle of his life, and when that life 
was tortured unto death, made him “ lie on 
the rug alone in his room, his head resting 
on the bar of a chair, clenching his teeth 
to prevent the groans which the ravaging 
pam could never draw from his manliness. 
When he took part with the working men 
before such sympathy was common ; plead- 
ed in 1848 for the true brotherhood and 
equality of man; spoke to the Chartists 
against the ballot, and to the infidels against 
infidel books ; and at a time of great class 
asperity, declared what he conceived to be 
the mission of a minister of the Church of 
England ; * or when he defended Shelley 
from the charge of Atheism, rebuked the 
frenzy that followed the Durham letter, and 
took up the man who, for the time, was 
down, it was the assertion of a personal 
daring and dash which he complained the 
Church of England would not endure, f the 

* “ Lectures and Addresses,” pp. 2, 3. 
f “The Church of England will endure no chival- 
ry, no da*A, no effervescing enthusiasm. She can- 
not turn It to account as Home turns that of her 
Loyolaa and Xaviers. We bear nothing but sober 

E rosalc routine ; and the moment any one with 
eart and nerve fit to be a leader of a forlorn hope 
appears, we call him a dangerous man, and ex- 
asperate him by cold, unsympathising reproofs, till 
he becomes a dissenter and a demagogue. . . . Well, 
1 suppose God will punish us, if in no other way, 
by banishing from us all noble spirits like Newman 
and Manning in one direction, and men like Kings- 
ley in another, leaving us to flounder In the muaof 
commonplace, unable to rise above the dead level.” 
—Letter t, 11. 14. 

“ I hold,” he wrote onoe, “ to heart, to manhood, 


relief of that chivalrous desire to protect 
the weak stud avenge the wronged which 
had attracted him to the army. The spirit 
of Christ deepened the courtesy of his na- 
ture ; he would leave those he liked best to 
converse with, and sit by the side of the 
most neglected ; his consideration for the 
comfort of servants was so great that they 
adored him. In the same spirit his sense of 
wrong and baseness would sometimes break 
out with a strength that was terrible. 44 I 
have seen him,*' writes one of his friends, 
u grind his teeth and clench his fist when 
passing a man who he knew was bent on 
destroying an innocent girl.” He recalls, 
himself, how 44 once in my life I felt a ter- 
rible might ; I knew, and rejqiced to know, 
that I was inflicting the sentence of a 
coward’s and a liar’s hell.” 

His nature quivered with force and en- 
ergy, but he respected the dullest intellect ; 
and, setting himself to the lowest and small- 
est work, lie was as patient and earnest, 
and as eagerly heard, in a Sunday school 
class as in his pulpit His earnestness and 
enthusiasm were intense ; he surrendered 
his heart to a true man and a true thought 
at once. If he was isolated, lonely, and 
dwelt apart, it was because his heart had 
been crushed back upon itself. 44 Sym- 
pathy,” he wrote to his wife, 44 is too ex- 
quisitely dear to me to resist the temptation 
of expecting it ; and then I could bite my 
tongue with vexation for having babbled 
out truths too sincere and childlike to be 
intelligible. But as soon as the fit of mis- 
anthropy is passed, that absurd human heart 
with wnich I live, trusts and confides again ; 
and so I go on — alternately rich and bank- 
rupt in feeling.” 

For mere popularity he had an invincible 
contempt. 44 What is ministerial success ? ” 
he asks — 44 crowded churches, full aisles, 
attentive congregations, the approval of the 
religious world, much impression produced ? 
Elijah thought so, and when he found out 
his mistake, and that the applause in Carmel 
subsided into hideous stillness, his heart well- 
nigh broke with disappointment. Ministe- 
rial success lies in altered lives, and obe- 
dient, humble hearts — unseen work, recog- 
nised in the judgment day.”* 44 If you 
knew,” he says, 44 how humiliated and de- 
graded to the dust I have felt in perceiving 
myself quietly taken by gods and men for 
the popular preacher of a fashionable water- 

to nobleness, not correct expression. I try to Judge 
words and actions by the man, not the man by his 
words and actions.” Not a very trustworthy prinr 
ciple, but the expression of a generous nature. 

* “ Sermons,” Seoond Series, p. M. 
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ing-place ; bow slight the power seems to 
me to be given by it of winning souls, and 
how sternly I have kept my tongue from 
saying a syllable or a sentence, in pulpit or 
on platform, because it would be popular ! ” 
• 44 Would to God,” he says ?gain, “ I were 
not a mere pepper-cruet to give relish to 
the palate of the Brightonians.” And when a 
subscription list for a testimonial was opened 
in the Athenaeum, he secretly carried off 
the elaborately bound book and committed 
it to the flames. His sense and reverence 
of truth were too deep to be moved by dis- 
play ; but the day after his ordination he 
looked as if he had been through an illness. 
Through life his soul yielded up a most aw- 
ful homage to the Kight; and when he 
found it, he clung to it with a grasp that 
never faltered. The glimpses of him that 
we get in letters from bis friends have all 
the same interest and unity. His heart was 
wrung by slander and misrepresentation, 
but 44 no acrimonious expression, 1 ” says one, 
“ever escaped his lips." “I never met 
with any one," says another, 44 so deferential 
^ and gentle in argument.” 44 My friendship 
with him was directly a clerical friendship : 
though he was not multless any more than 
other human beings, he was, without excep- 
tion, the most faultless clergyman I have 
ever known.” His care for parochial work, 
his minute and self-sacrificing discharge of 
all its duties, were only the expression of 
his loyalty to his calling, and the Bishop of 
Winchester held the account of his deacon- 
ate so valuable that he was in the habit of 
giving it to his deacons to study. It was a 
fidelity that lav in his nature, that the love he 
bore to his M Jwer had dedicated to Him. 44 1 
remember the quiet words of remonstrance 
when one of the persons staying in the 
home said that he should 4 stay at home, be- 
cause the preacher was not worth hearing,* 
and the gentle determination with which he 
carried his point.” And speaking of another 
side of his character, its manly freshness, 
and his delight in nature, the same friend 
says, 44 If a ray of sunlight came slanting 
through the trees on the grass — if a bough 
hung over the green path with remarkable 
beauty — if an orange fungus made a bright 
spot of colour in the way, he was sure to 
remark them. It was wonderful how he 
made us see. ... I shall not easily forget 
his delight when the woodcocks came, nor 
the way in which he absolutely ran over 
with stories of their life. He seemed to me 
to know all the poetry which referred to 
animals, and quoted Wordsworth till I won- 
dered at his memory.” So richly dowered, 
so sensitive and sympathetic, so righteous, 


brave, and tender, so modest, pure, dutiful, 
and courteous, so many-sided yet so loyal- 
hearted, so utterly a Christian man, his 
character stands out distinct and beautiful 
among the highest types of modern English 
life. 

About his teaching there will be, as 
there has been, much difference of opinion. 
His way of seeking truth and his way of 
handling it were his own. His statement 
of great truths was sometimes at wide and 
bitter variance with the common statement. 
He calls the popular system of the Atone- 
ment Brahmmical. 44 It has been repre- 
sented as if the majesty of Law demanded a 
victim, and so as it glutted its insatiate 
thirst, one victim would do as well as an- 
other — the purer and the more innocent 
the better. It has been exhibited as if 
Eternal Love resolved, in fury, to strike, 
and so as He had his blow, it mattered not 
whether it fell on the whole world or on 
the precious head of His own chosen Son.*’ * 
He speaks of 44 a kind of acquiescence in 
the Atonement which is purely selfish. . . 
Christ has suffered, and I am safe. He bore 
the agony ; I take the reward. I may live 
now with impunity.” f 44 Let no man say 
that Christ bore the wrath of God : God 
could not be angry with self-sacrificing 
love. He could not, without denying his 
own nature, annex hell — that is, an evil 
conscience and remorse — to perfect good- 
ness.** % 44 We are sometimes told of a mys- 
terious anguish which Christ endured, the 
consequence of Divine wrath — the suffer- 
ings ot a heart laden with the conscience of 
the world's transgressions. ... Do not 
go to that absurd nonsense of mysterious 
suffering that cannot be comprehended, a 
mystery and so forth of which the Bible 
says nothing. Mysterious enough they 
were, as the sufferings of the deepest hearts 
must ever be, but mysterious only in this 
sense. All that is unintelligible is the de- 
gree of agony.” § 44 He bore the penalty of 
others’ sin. He was punished. Christ 
came into collision with the world’s evil, 
and He bore the penalty of that daring: 
not merely the penalty of his own daring 
— He bore the penalty of our transgres- 
sions. . . . Christ endured the penalty 
of imputed sin, the sins of others. But im- 
puted sin is not actual sin, though constantly 
we see it bear the penalty of such, that is, 

• “ Sermons,” First Series, p. 166. 

p. 157. • 

t ^Sermons,” First Series, p. 161. 44 Letters,” I., 

P § ^Sermons,” First Series, p. 161. | 4 ‘ Letters,” i„ 
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be punished as such. . • • His death 
was sacrifice, not merely martydom.” In 
one aspect u it was a sacrifice for sin ; ” in 
another 44 it was not a sacrifice far a view or 
a truth, but for the Truth.** 44 We say that 
God needed a reconciliation. On the other 
hand, the Unitarian view is, that God re- 


tiring requisite is to reconcile man to God. 
It also declares that there is no wrath in 
God towards sinners, for punishment does 
not manifest indignation. Nothing can be 
more false, unphilosophical, and unscriptu- 
raL** * 44 The difference between my views 
and those of the party she expounds (the 
£vangelical)does not be in the question of 
the Atonement, — we agree in this, — but 
in the question, What in that Atonement 
satisfied God V They say pain ; I say, be- 
cause I think the Scriptures say so, the sur- 
render of self-will. . . . Indeed this is 

the whole argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and a glorious one it is. 4 He 
bore my sins,* I am willing to say, and in 
deep humiliation, in a deeper sense than 
many mean. ... It is often said, 4 My 
sins nailed Him to the Tree.* There is a 
sense in which this contains a deep and ex- 
tensive truth. Every time I am a sharer 
in the spirit to which He fell a victim. 

. . . Does the sacrifice of Christ save me 
from the consequences of my sin ? Does 
it break the connection between my sin 
and its natural result — pain, &c. ? No. 
Does it save me from that which is worse 
than all pain, the feeling of God*s wrath, 
the sense of banishment from the presence 
of his beauty and his love? It does. You 
are redeemed by love from remorse, from 
the disposition to repeat wrong, from the 
sense of God's displeasure; and the pain 
you bear is not taken away but transmuted. 
The spirit in which you bear it makes all 
the difference; it changes it from penal 
fire into wise, loving, corrective disci- 
pline.**! Baptism, he neld, 44 is the grand, 
spec ial revelation to an individual bv name, 
A, B, or C, of the great truth Christ re- 
vealed for the race, that all, Greeks and 
barbarians, are the children of God.” 
Starting from this, that Christ died for the 
sin of the world — came to redeem the 
world — he declared that 44 man is God*s 
child, and the sin of the man consists in 
living as if it were false. It is the sin of 
the heathen, and what is your mission 


• “ Lectures on Epistles to Corinthians,” p. 410. 
f “ .Sermons,” First 8eries.jp. 102. “ Letters,” i„ 
pp. 8>>7*8. “ Sermons,” First Series, p. 100. 

“ Letters,” ii., p. 189; L, pp. 204-6, 806. 


to him but to tell him that he is God's 
child, and not living up to his privilege ? 
It is the sin of the baptized Christian, wait- 
ing for feelings for a claim upon God. . . 

Baptism is a visible witness to the world of 
that which the world is for ever forgetting. . 
.... It does not create a child of God. 
It authoritatively declares him.”! He 
held that all the knowledge that we have 
44 is properly inspiration, but immensely 
differing in value and degree, from a glim- 
mering gbmpse to infallibility. If it be re- 
plied that this degrades inspiration by clao- 


plied that this degrades inspiration by clas- 
sing it with things so common, the answer 
is plain. A sponge and a man are both 
animals, but the degrees between them are 
almost incalculable.” § He believed the 
Bible 44 to be inspired, not dictated. It is 
the Word of God — the words of man ; as 
the former perfect, as the latter imperfect. 
God the Spirit, as a Sanctifier, does not 
produce absolute perfection of human char- 
acter; God the Spirit, as an Inspirer, does 
not produce absolute perfection of human 
knowledge.” * 44 Inspiration is the deepest 
question of our day,” he said ; 44 the grand 
question which is given to this age to 
solve.**! He thought of writing a book on 
it, and translated as a pioneer Lessing's 
tract on 44 The Education of the Human 
Race ; ” but in the only sermon that bears 
distinctly upon it he says, 44 There are many 
views, some of them false, some supersti- 
tious ; but it is not our business now to deal 
with these. Our way is rather to teach 
positively than negatively. We will try to 
set up the truth, and error may fall before 
it”J 

These statements, grouped together from 
his own words, may set forward clearly 
enough his divergence from common views, 
and what he conceived popular theology. § 

t “ Letters,” I., p. 888. “ Sermons,” 8eoond Se- 
ries, pp. 62*8. 


ies, pp. 62-8. 

$ ” Letters.” I., p. 276. 
•” Letters ” U. f p. 148. 


! “ Sermons,” Fourth Series, p. 840. 

Ibid., p. 841. 

Divergence fir enough and unreasonable enough, 
and suggesting thoughts of exceeding pain. It is 
not easy to understand this confused, clumsy, illogi- 
cal theory of the Atonement, If Indeed Mr. Robert- 
son bnd a theory at all. But it is impossible to ex- 
cuse his misrepresentation of the Evangelical doc- 
trine. — pAinful to think that the breadth, insight, 
and fairness so marked in his conduct and opinions 
were violated so essentially here. It is not the ob- 
ject of this paper to analyse Mr. Robertson’s opin- 
ions, but to estimate his relation to our modem 
religious life, to help In some way to account for 
his wide and enduring influence. The way in which 
the story of his life is told, leaves the Impression 
that his Influence was incompatible with the Evan- 
gelical system, — that Evangelical doctrine Is neces- 
sarily narrow-minded. It is scarcely needful to say 
that that is a wrong Impression ; that his Influence 
did not spring from system, or the want of it ; that 
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His conception of Evangelical doctrine 
was sometimes a caricature. There may 
be an occasional Mrs. Jellaby ; but it is a 
libel to say that the most narrow-minded 
Christian woman is like her. There are 
representations of the Atonement in Mr. 
Robertson’s sermons which no party in the 
Church would acknowledge tori its own. 
There are saying about “ the Evangelicals ” 
in his letters that read like bursts of pas- 
sion. He connected them inseparably with 
conclusions that he fastened on their teach- 
ing, that to him seemed inevitable ; he 
saddled exaggerations on their school of 
doctrine — on, take it as a whole, the most 
earnest and productive party that had 
sprung up within the Church; he ignored 
its fertility of works in dwelling upon its 
sterility of thought; he came in contact 
with a painful and evil side of it ; and con- 
structed something which he called Evan- 
gelicalism, which “ he abhorred in propor- 
tion as he adored Christ.” But after mak- 
ing allowance for the strength of his ex- 
pressions, his divergence is still wide. Yet 
he reached practical conclusions that were 
not very different from those of the schools 
that he opposed. While persuaded that 
‘•the Jewish Sabbath is a shadow of things 
to come,” he felt 44 by experience its eternal 
obligation because of its eternal necessity. 
The soul withers without it ; % it thrives in 
proportion to the fidelity of its observ- 
ance.” While the law for the spiritual man 
was the mind of Christ, “it is at his peril 
that the worldly man departs from the rule 
of the day of rest.” Those who know his 
writings will find it impossible to hold that 
he did not believe in Christ the eternal Son 
of God and the Saviour of men, though 
they may give up in despair reconciling his 
faith with his speculations on the Atone- 
ment. Had he been thrown among the 
more liberal and, no doubt, larger section 
of Evangelical Churchmen, the sundering 
of his later from his earlier convictions 
might not have been so complete : his teach- 
ing might have preserver! more system, and 
lost its occasional contradiction of state- 
ment. There are narrow-minded disciples 
of every school, who conceive nothing Dut 
evil beyond their own scanty horizon ; and 
it would be a shame to say that the spirit 

men may and ought to wield it within the llmita of 
the soundest orthodoxy. The theological partisan 
might sketch Mr. Kobertson’s opinions darkly 
enough, might also easily refute them; they are 
often impulsively and fiercely stated, therefore one- 
sided and contradictory. Such refutation as that 
will be abundantly done, and for many persons it 
will be abundantly necessary. It Is surely not the 
less important to separate the secret of ins influ- 
ence from the errors of his teaching. I 
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which repelled Mr. Robertson when living, 
and revued him when dead, is the spint 
of the great Evangelical party. From the 
best of them he would have found recogni- 
tion and sympathy. But society at Chel- 
tenham and Brighton seems to have bris- 
tled with the religious polemics of the day. 
“ To speak certain phrases, and feel certain 
feelings, was counted equivalent to a Chris- 
tian nfe,” and the loudest voice in party 
clamour was taken as index of the soundest 
heart He was shocked by this bigotry 
and shallowness, and he shocked them in 
turn. While partisans assailed each other 
with hard names, he sought the truth for 
which they fought While they were con- 
tent with their bundles of opinions, he 
sought to trace up every branch of thought 
to its issue from the living Vine : while 
they regarded every step out of the beaten 
road of phrases with suspicion, he coined 
the phrases for his own ideas, and taught 
with a freedom that had no formalism or 
restraint but the absolute truth in Christ. 
While such relations subsisted, it was natu- 
ral that he should 44 be badgered with old 
maids of both sexes ; ” that he should be 
irritated and repelled by their remon- 
strance; that his indignation would be 
kindled by their ignorance and bigotry. 
They laid down the books he should read 
and avdid ; he quietly persisted in reading 
his own way. “ I don’t care,” he said at 
last. “ But do you know what ‘ don’t care ' 
came to ? ” “ Yes, madam, he was cruci- 
fied on Calvary.” 44 God’s truth must be 
boundless,” he wrote. “ Tractarians and 
Evangelicals suppose that it is a pond 
which you can walk round, and say, — 4 1 
hold the truth ! ’ 4 What ! all ? ’ 4 Yes ; all. 
Here it is, circumscribed, defined, proved ; 
and you are an infidel if you do not think 
this pond of mine, that the great Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Newton and Mr. Cecil dug, quite 
large enough to be the immeasuratHe Gos- 
pel of the Lord of the universe.’ ” * He 
felt that the true Gospel was larger than 
the party — that the narrower and more 
minute a creed, it was the more likely to 
limit som6 truths and exclude others ; he 
was even prepared to let men look at 
Christ through different systems, sure that 
the more they looked at Him the less likely 
they were to fall into dogmatical enmity 
with one another. He made it plain that 
he held this tolerance not from indifference, 
but loyalty to truth ; because he conceived 
the surest way to dogmatical agreement was 
to realize the person of the Son of God 
and man. Men of the profoundest faith 
•“ Letter*.” 
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have felt and said likewise. He might hare 
been met at this point; and instead, he 
was opposed. He was sensitively tolerant ; 
respectful to his neighbour's conscience, 
ana considerate of a good man's prejudice. 
Ho man could be more gentle, courteous, 
and careful in stating convictions that were 
opposed to current teaching. If he spoke 
hardly of one school of thought, he was 
partly goaded to it. He read German, and 
people shook their heads over his Neology. 
“ Unitarianism is false," be held ; “ Trini- 
tarianism is true : " but a lady came to re- 
monstrate with him for reading Channing's 
Life, and called him a Socinian. He pro- 
tested against infidelity with all his might, 
and fought it out single-handed among 
the working men of Brighton ; but it was 
whispered he was an infidel. Pantheism 
he looked on as “ sentimental trash ; " but 
because he was “ not afraid of any truth 
in it,” he was set down as a Pantheist He 
preached once in the same church with Mr. 
Maurice ; and though he differed widely 
from him, was set down as his disciple. He 
toiled against the socialism of young 
France ; but he lectured on the obliga- 
tions of capital, and was made out a Social- 
ist. He was labelled Revolutionist and 
Tory, Chartist and Aristocrat, Roman 
Catholic and Sceptic : and there is scarcely 
a bad word to be found in theology that has 
not been thrown at his memory.* His 
brilliant intellect and genius deserve a more 
patient and generous treatment, not so much 
m his interest as in our -own. For as a 
man who has left his mark broad and deep 
on our English religious thought, it. is of 
more concern to know how far he was 
wrong, and at what point he left the right, 
than that he was wrong — an inquiry quite 
beyond the limits of this paper, but in 
which these elements must be taken into 
account : his intense realization of the hu- 

* It was not without personal experience that he 
said, “ Infidelity is often among the unmeaning ac- 
cusations brought by timid persons, hail-conscious 
of the instability ol their own belief, aud furious 
against every one whose words make them tremble 
at their own insecurity. It is sometimes the cry of 
nurrowness against an old truth, under a new and 
more spiritual form. Sometimes it is the charge 
caught up at second hand, and repeated as a kind of 
religious hue and cry, in profoundcst Ignorance of 
the opinions that are so characterized. Nothing is 
more melancholy than to listen to the wild, indiscri- 
minate charges of scepticism, pantheism, mysticism, 
rationalism, atheism, which are made by some of the 
weakest of mankind, who scarcely know the differ- 
ence between mesmerism and mysticism. I hold 
it a Christian duty to nbstntn from this foolish and 
wicked system of labelling men with names; to 
stand aloof from'every mob, religious or irreligious 
in uaine, which resembles that mob at Ephesus, 
who shouted tor two hours, the more part knowing 
not wherefore they were come together.” — Lee- 
turn and Addressf, pp. 5, 8, 9. 


man side of theology, the humanity of 
Christ, and the message of Christianity to 
human life ; his desire to see into the pre- 
cise meanings of words and creeds, and to 
ascertain exactly the value of their 
thoughts, as one who felt that “ true reli- 
gion is really comprehensible, its dogmas 
consistent with plain reasoning, its teaching 
in harmony with our consciousness of truth, 
justice, generosity ; " * his large-hearted 
and philosophic conviction that there is a 
truth below every form of error, that the 
strength of the error lies there, that it is 
the province of Christian thought to seek 
out the truth and set it in its right place ; f 
and that he lived during a time of change, 
always a restless and unsettled time, a 
change in the complexion of religious life, 
in the development of religious ideas, and 
in the character of religious teaching. 

Whatever conclusion men may come to 
about his theology, his influence is still to 
be accouted for, as the greatest of any 
preacher in this generation, or, indeed, ex- 
cept Chalmers, in this century. It'must be 
traced to many sources, — for one, to the 
force and reality of his convictions. His 
sermons were the reflection of his own 
mind, the fruit of bis own thought. There 
was nothing in them taken for granted ; but 
from the foundation up, the truth he 
preached had been examined, and jeal- 
ously, almost morbidly tested by himself. 
At Winchester he preached what he had 
been taught, and did not disbelieve: at 
Brighton he preached what he had learnt 
by experience, held even through infinite 
struggle with the powers of darkness, and 
trusted and felt with all the force of his 
soul. At Winchester he was simply the ex- 
ponent of the doctrinal system that had 
come to him, with a large charity indeed, 
and an absolute freedom from the cant of 
phrases f — a ground no higher than the 
pulpit is often content to occupy ; theologi- 
cally safe if the system is theologically 
sound, but from which there can be won 
no hold over the thoughtful and eag»r 
minds of the age, nor command of more 
than a decent and commonplace re- 
spect. Until the truth he preaches has 
passed into the very being of the preacher, 
men will hear him with an ordinary Sunday's 
respectful indifference. Hisclearness, facility 

♦ “ Letters,” i., p. 143. 

f “I have almost done with divinity — dogmatic 
divinity that is — except to lovingly endeavour to 
make out the truth which lies beneath this or that 
poor dogma.” — Letters , i., p. 181. 

f What he said to the artisans of Brighton was ap- 
plicable to his whole pulpit life : “Let 'he men o t 
this Association rest assured that they shall hear no 
cant from me.” 
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of illustration, power of defence, eloquence 
of appeal, are effective : but he stops short of 
the highest effect. He is describing what 
lie has not yet explored ; asserting problems 
that, unconsciously to him, are vexing the 
minds of men ; applying a gauge to truth, 
which in his hands is trying a spiritual 
force by a mechanical test. Could Mr. 
Robertson have remained stationary where 
he started ; had it been possible for him to 
accept with a smooth acquiescence what- 
ever he received, or to resist and quench 
those yearnings alter higher things that 
begot in him the beginnings of doubt; or 
had be been less honest to truth and to 
himself, and refused to follow where his 
questions led him, deterred by the risk and 
difficulty of the way, he would have been 
perhaps popular, would have escaped much 
misery and party slander, might have lived 
longer, and would certainly have been for- 
gotten. But before his settlement at Brigh- 
ton he had learned thoroughly to think for 
himself, and what he did preach there was 
his own, as inseparable from his life as his 
mind or soul. Another source of his power 
lay.in his mode of preparation. The true 
speaker will always speak before Christ; 
will cast himself on Him as the Eternal 
Word and Truth ; will feel the awfulness of 
standing as interpreter between Him and 
men. Mr. Robertson felt this with an in- 
tensity that consumed his strength ; but he 
felt also that his message was for not only 
dying men, but living men, in a life beset 
with problems and duties — a life to which, 
in its endless by varied relations, this message 
was sent. When he lectured on Samuel, 
he had recourse to Niebuhr's “ Rome,” 
Guizot's “ Civilization," and books on politi- 
cal economy; when he lectured on Genesis, 
he studied such books as Pritchard’s “ Phy- 
sical History of Man,*' and Wilkinson’s 
“ Egyptians." “1 read Shakspeare, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Coleridge, Philip van Ar- 
tevelde," he 6ays, “ for views of man to 
meditate upon, and 1 go out into the coun- 
try to feel God, dabble in chemistry to feel 
awe of Him, read the life of Christ to un- 
derstand, love, and adore Him, and my 
experience is closing into this, that I turn 
with disgust from everything to Christ.” 
Hs sermons reach the common human 
heart because they bring the Bible into con- 
tact with common human life. Every- 
thing — from a jar in the household to a 
political struggle, the small duties and casu- 
istry of daily life and the profoundest ques- 
tions of the past and present — was brought 
to the Bible to have light Rung directly 
upon it there. 


[ There had been a great change in his 
thought, but there ran through it a clear 
unity. His first address as a minister was 
to a dozen rough boys in a Sunday school, 
whom he urged to life as Christians, con- 
cluding, “ Believe me, there is nothing else 
worth living for." In his last address he 
might have said the same. Christ, and living 
Christ, was the starting-point and sum and 
impulse of his teaching. Round the one he 
clustered his teaching of doctrine, as the Bun 
that pierced it on every side by his rays ; 
round the other he grouped his teaching of . 
practice. He apprehended Christianity as • 
above all a life. Peculiarly a man of 
thought, he demanded of it action ; and his 
very thoughts became living things “ with 
hands ana feet.’* Christ was to him the 
solution for all problems ; and as each puz- 
zled him, it was to Christ he carried it, to 
Christ he led others. Christ by his in- 
carnation had connected Himself with all 
humanity ; and he recognized therefore that 
everything human must concern Him. He 
saw and felt Him everywhere, not as a 
force that had been set in motion, but as a 
living One among men — Lord and inter- 
preter of men’s intellects, and aim and ful- 
filment of all genuine, pure, and lofty aspira- 
tions. Christian life could never isolate itself 
from human life, nor Christian thought from 
human thought. Art, speculation, poetry, 
politics, tastes, and sensibilities of men — 
Christian life touched upon them all. The 
aspect of Christ to men, as human beings liv- 
ing in a present world, and working out in it 
infinite good and evil to one another, made a 
deeper impression on him than His aspect 
to so many souls to be saved. Yet if it was 
the humanity of Christ that most impressed 
him, — to the Gospel and to Christ's love 
that he oftenest turned. — he insisted on the 
Divinity of Christ as the true explanation 
of His humanity, and anxiously set out the 
logical proof of it in the Scriptures — 

“ Divine character , that was given in 
Christ to worship Jesus;" was “the Hu- 
man Heart of God." This sympathy 
— if it may be called — with the hu- 
manity of Christ, made itself felt in many 
directions. A natural gift, it was developed 
by his struggles, and quickened and purified 
by his fellowship with God. “ My misfoi^ 
tune or happiness," he says, “ is power of 
sympathy. 1 can feel with the Brahmin, 
the Pantheist, the Stoic, the Platonist, the 
Transcendentalism perhaps the Epicurean. 

At least I feel the side of Utilitarianism 
which seems like truth, though I have more 
antipathy to it than anything else. I can 
suffer with the Tractaiian, ten lerly shrink- 
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tag from tbe gulf blackemiag before him, as 
a frightened child runs back to its mother 
from tbe dark, afraid to be alone in the 
fearful loneliness; and I can also agonize 
with the infidels, recoiling from the coward- 
ice and false rest of superstition." A power 
of entering into other minds like that, gave 
him a sensitive and penetrating knowledge 
of men. “ He seemed to feel character, as 
if by a sixth sense." No other preacher 
threw himself so thoroughly into the char- 
acters of the Bible. Jacob, Joseph, David, 
Zacchseus, Thomas, Paul, even Nabal and 
Abigail, live before us as they never did be- 
fore. Men to whom the Bible was only a 
book felt it to be a life. If he was unintelli- 
ible to those whose hearts were hardened 
y constant traffic of religious words, or nar- 
rowed in and bigoted by party, or who had 
felt nro doubt, save about the respective 
orthodoxy of their teachers, men of the 
highest thought were attracted to his minis- 
try, and the poor rallied round him. It 
must have been this sympathy with men 
that, during one of his vacations at Chelten- 
ham, filled a rural church with country 
people, breathless in attention, and that 
drew so many of the simplest to him. He 
dealt with doubts and questionings as one 
who had felt them himself, who knew their 
pain, and that it must be met and not 
stifled. He treated them a9 marks of dis- 
ease, to be as pitifully dealt with as blind- 
ness or palsy. His sermons speak of M men- 
tal doubt, that most acute of human ail- 
ments," and “ the aching of a hollow heart, 
the worst of human maladies." Tenderly 
he took up the bruised mind, and with a 
firm compassion probed the wounds and set 
forth Christ the healer. He complains of 
the way in which religious men treat doubt ; 
he contrasts it with the treatment and 
sympathy of Christ. To these undoubted 
sources of his influence, two must be added 
— his gift of teaching and his gift of speech. 
His sermons are teacher’s work. The apt- 
ness and profusion of the illustrations, the 
eloquence and poetry, are subordinated to 
his exegesis of truth. He enforces it with- 
out exhortation, and rarely with appeal, but 
by making men see that it is true. For this 
he had the rarest power. And yet over 
and above his lucid logical arrangement and 
exquisite analysis, the language makes itself 
felt by its transparency, fitness, and beauty. 
He often utters a succession of nervous 
thoughts, each of which is set to its word 
like an arrow quivering on the tightened 
string. Open at random any of his lectures, 
or of these letters, and you are arrested, 
passage after passage, by such words as 44 the 


dissonant, heavy, endless clang of the sea ; " 
44 the recklessness with which the air seems 
animated," or u cases of persons at Chel- 
tenham, that have come, like the odour of 
newly turned earth , upon my heart." 

Such qualities so combined belong to 
few ; but the best of them may be had by 
any : his reverence for truth, his dppth of 
conviction, his fearless honesty, bis sympathy 
with men, his handling of the Bible as 
what it is — the word of God to the wants of 
men. It is by them that men have felt his 
influence ; and they indicate, clearly enough, 
the source of power which the Church in 
these days is saying, with feeble and credu- 
lous lament, has flcxl from the pulpit. The 
humanity of Christ must be developed 
without surrendering the authority and 
stringency of His Divinity ; and tbe hu- 
manity of the Word of God, and the 
humanity of tbe pulpit, and the religious 
thought and life of the Bible, shown to en- 
compass and penetrate like an atmosphere 
all men may think and say and feel and 
da 

Mr. Brooke has edited these volumes with 
great ability, yet by no means faultlesfly. 
The tone of the biography is pitched too 
high, and produces an overstrained effect. 
There is a vein of quiet sustained panegyric, 
a more than occasional hero-worship, 
thoroughly inconsistent with Mr. Robert- 
son’s humility, and not justified by his 
position. A life so simple did not need so 
elaborate a setting. An impression is some- 
times produced not very consistent with the 
facts. He was not a clerical Crichton ; nor 
need we believe that tye had mastered all 
his theology, nor that parishes yielded to 
him in a few Sundays. Throughout, too, 
there is the manifest taking of a side. Mr. 
Brooke’s antipathy to the Evangelical party, 
and his sympathies with extremely free 
theology, have the effect of making Mr. 
Robertson’s seem much greater {ban they 
were. He is inclined to pit him against 
* tbe Evangelicals," and 44 the Evangeli- 
cals" against him; to make the most of 
their persecution of him ; to see in their 
system of thought only defect, bigotry, and 
what must pass away. The Evangelical 
party may have dwindled into a Narrow 
Church party of late years, bankrupt of 
scholarship, of high intellectual endowments, 
and of that higher power which impresses 
itself upon the time ; but its doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical opinions, its earnestness and 
philanthropy, are shared by an ever-in- 
creasing body, who have no sympathy with 
its present form, who cordially dislike its 
bitterness, who are not to be identified with 
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its bigotry, and who must yet pass by its 
name. It is neither quite accurate nor fair 
to apply the hard censures of this book to 
a body at present so variously composed and 
so loosely held together. They may apply 
to a body of this body; they are exag- 
gerated and onesided even then. It is easy 
to fasten on its failings, to rail at its narrow- 
ness, to expose its gossip and scandal, its 
selfish and effeminate policy ; but English- 
men owe u the Evangelical succession n too 
much to speak lightly of its services ; and 
if its leaders have not been replaced, and 
as a party it has decayed, its impulses as a 
movement of religious earnestness and truth 
are still reaching wide, and blessing where 
they reach. It would have been well to 
have remembered words that have been 
fitly applied to another, and which express 
the temper in which Mr. Robertson taught ; 
that “ he felt himself called to bear a con- 
tinual witnass against those who confound 
the crushing of opponents with the assets 
tion of principles ; he believed that every 
party triumpn is an injury to the whole 
Church, and an especial injury to the party 
which wins the triumph.”* 

Moreover, it is provoking, to be reminded 
at every other page that Mr. Robertson 
was abused by those who did not agree with 
him ; that he was the victim of old maids 
of both sexes at Brighton ; that his life was 
a tragedy. He was sensitively organized, 
and felt pain keenly — the pain of loneli- 
ness, suspicion, and slander most of all. 
But there was nothing surprising if those 
whom he struck at, struck back, or if 
neither Evangelical nor Tractarian lent 
him sympathy. His people were sincerely 
attached to him ; he had loyal friends who 
could appreciate his worth ; he had the 
power of pressing his convictions on an 
audience tnat believed him. He kindled 
opposition ; he could have expected nothing 
less. “ It seems to me,” he says, “ a pitiful 
thing for any man to aspire to be true and 
to speak truth, and then to complain, in 
astonishment, that truth has not crowns to 
give, but thorns.” He gave as well as took, 
and hotly and rashly enough ; in isolation 
a theological Ishmael, but not without his 
hand being against every man, when he 
conceived the truth was at stake. It is a 

* Preface to Archdeacon Hare’s “ Charges,” p. 
1x1. There is a hint in one of the last letters 
Mr. Robertson wrote that might have saved his 
biographer from his mistake. “ In reading lives, 
the question too often is, whether it be one which 
in all respects answers our ideal of a life; whereas 
the question ought to be, whether it has strongly 
exhibited some side or other of our manifold and 
many-sided life.” — Letters, ii. 224. 


mistake to present him as a pitiful sufferer, 
desolate, forsaken, victimized to death. He 
had far too healthy and manly a nature foi 
that. Yet, in judging Mr. Brooke, some* 
thing must be set down to the difficulty of 
his task, and he has always written in the 
spirit of a frank, honourable, highminded 
gentleman. He had to write a life with 
little incident, and that was already writ'en 
in the pulpit; if he sometimes says too 
much, he says it so well that he may almost be 
forgiven. From the Brighton Sermons the 
world had learned the story of the preacher 
— his solitude, his struggles, his conflict 
with the religious world, his doubts and 
certainties, his charity, his pissionate love 
of nature and animal life, his estimate of 
public events and public men ; — nay, they 
reveal the books he read, and who were his 
favourite poets ; his instincts and tastes, and 
the complexion of his daily intercourse. 
For what he said, was said out of himself ; 
and when he had apprehended a truth, he 
was not satisfied till it was tried in the cir- 
cumstances about him. This intense and 
affluent personality only made Mr. Brooke's 
task the harder. Ana another difficulty 
met him. The Letters are the most interest- 
ing to Englishmen since Dr. Arnold’s; 
packed with most suggestive and various 
thought ; chiefly ethical and theological, but 
not without vivid sketches of scenery, and 
flashes of genial and subtle criticism. Few 
critics brought such happy insight to their 
work, or gave such promise of excellence. 
It is enough to mention his defence and 
analysis of “ In Memoriam,” his unfinished 
essay on Wordsworth, his remarks on 
Timon of Athens and Shakapere’s use of 
superstition, his interpretation of single 
lines from Tennyson and Keble, and the 
brief notes on books that lie scattered 
through his correspondence.* But the 
Letters and the Sermons are of quite differ- 
ent characters. The thinker, with his unre- 
solved questions, and pain of doubt, and 
weariness, and varying moods, appears in 
the one as characteristically as the teacher 
in the other. It is some time before we can 
feel at home with two such various aspects 
of the same man. The way in which the 
letters have been selected and printed adds 
to our perplexity. Statements in a letter 
are not as dogmatically exact as statements 
from the pulpit, nor as dogmatically ex- 
haustive. Half their meaning must be 
gathered from our knowledge of when and 
to whom they were written. Many of 

* Lectures ai\d Addresses,” pp. 125—139, 203— 
256, 106—7, 107—9. “ Letters,” i., pp. 208, 269, 279, 
it, 79—81. 
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these letters seem to have been written in 
time of mental and physical torture ; many 
of them to Unitarians and sceptics. It 
would have been well if these had been 
more minutely specified ; for the former are 
naturally morbid, and the latter are 
naturally deficient in comprehensive state- 
ments of truth, and both may be easily mis- 
apprehended. By unexplained and un- 
balanced passages from his letters, it would 
be possible for men of negative creeds to 
claim him with triumph ; to class him with 
theologians with whom he had scarcely a 
common principle ; to set him down as 
querulous, and accuse him of much that he 
condemned. It is questionable whether Mr. 
Brooke has not been over-considerate, even 
one-sided, in what he has excluded. 
There must have been brighter and cheer- 
fuller words than any in these volumes. 
There must have been the play of warm, 
natural affections relieving the sombre his- 
tory of mental struggle. There are truer, 
manlier, and happier features of character 
brought out in tne sermons for which the 
letters, as they stand, afford little counter- 
part. Yet there are some who will hold it 
unfair to judge him by expressions wrung 


out by suffering from a weary brain, who 
will try rather to understand than to con- 
demn him, who, if they wish that he were 
more, will be thankful for what he is. They 
will find variance from received and ancient 
doctrines, sometimes of the widest and, I 
think, saddest sort; they will also find that 
it is often more in the wayof putting truth 
than in the troth itself. They may differ 
from him widely, but the more thoughtful 
they are they will find the more points of 
contact with his writings, the more help 
from the spirit in which he taught. Archer 
Butler will always rank far above him for 
eloquence, and Newman for metaphysical 
and dialectic power ; but such as he was, his 
time has accepted Robertson with a favour 
not accorded to any other preacher. For 
indeed he was more a representative than 
a creative man : in whom the character of 
the time at its best is plainly seen, and the 
movement of theology; and who, if very 
dear to those whom he blessed, may yet be 
to all as a sign of a changed religious 
thought and the necessity of reconstructing 
a great religions party. 

W. F. Stbvknson. 


Rears aob awd Alabama. — "But/' said 
I, 44 I thought you had been in the Confederate 
oavy ? ” I was,” said Aleck. 44 1 was with 
Semmes everywhere he went ; I was in the na- 
val brigade and blockade- running, and on the 
Alabama all the while ho commanded her.” 
"But uot when she sank I suppose?” I ro- 
joiued. 44 Well, I was, and was picked up with 
him by the Deerhound .” It was a pretty sharp 

fight, wasn’t it,” I suggestingly asked. " It 
was that,” replied Aleck, but he didn’t care 
about enlarging 44 1 suppose it was the eleven- 
inch shells mat did her business ? ” 44 Oh, no,” 
said he, coming to a kind of confessional, 44 we 
nev* r had any chance ; we had no gunners to 
compare with the Kearsage' s. Our gunners 

tired by routine, and when they had the gun 
loaded, fired it off blind. They never changed 
the elevation of their guns all the fight, and the 
Kearsage was working up to us ail the while, 
taking advantage of every time she was bid by 
smoke to work a litle ’nearer, and then her 
gunners took aim for every shot.” 44 Then it 
i*n’t true that the Alabama tried to board the 
Kearsage ? ” 44 No Sir ; she did her best to 

get away from her from the time the fight com- 
menced : we knew well that if we got in range 
of her Dahlgren howitzers she would sink us in 
en miuutos.” 44 But,” I asked, 44 don’t vou 


believe that Semmes supposed he would whip 
the Kearsage when he went out to fight her ? ” 
44 No : ho was bullied into it, and took good care 
to leave all his valuables on shore, and had a life- 
preserver on through the fight. I saw him put 
it on, and I thought if it was wise in him it 
wouldn’t be foolish in me, and I put on one too. 
When Semmes saw that the ship was going down 
he told us all to swim who could, and was one 
of the first to jump into the water, and we all 
made for the Deerhound. I was a long way 
ahead of Semmes, and when I came up to the 
Deerhound's boat they asked me if I was Sem- 
mes before they would take me in. I said I 
wasn’t, and then they asked me what I was on 
the Alabama. Said 1, 4 No matter what I was 
on the Alabama, I shall be a dead man soon if 
you don’t take mein.’ They asked me again if 
1 was an officer or a seaman, and wouldn't take 
me in until I told them that I was an officer.” 
44 But,” said I, 44 did they actually refusq to pick 
up common seamen and leave them to drown 1 ” 
44 They did <that,” replied he wrathful ly, and 
probably not very correctly ; 44 and as soon as 
they had Semmes on board they made tracks as 
fast as they knew how, and left everybody else 
| to drown or be picked up by the Kearsage — 
CornhiU Magazine. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Aunt Agatha had grown into a sweet 
old lady ; not so old, perhaps, but that she 
might have made up still into that elderly 
aspirant after youth, for whose special use the 
name “ old maid ” must have been invented. 
And yet there is a sweetness in the name, 
and it was not inapplicable to the fair old 
woman, who received Mary Ochterlony into 
her kind arms. There was a sort of tender 
misty consciousness upon her age, just as 
there is a tender unconsciousness in youth, 
of so many things that cannot but come to the 
knowledge of people who have eaten of the 
tree in the middle of the garden. She was 
surrounded by the unknown as was seem- 
ly to such a maiden soul. And yet she 
was old, and gleams of experience, and dim 
knowledge at second hand, bad come to her 
from those misty tracts. Though she had 
not, and never could have, half the vigour 
or force in her which Mary had even in her 
subdued and broken state, still she had 
strengrh of affection and goodness enough, 
to take the management of all affairs into 
her hands for the moment, and to set her- 
self at the head of the little party. She 
took Mary and the children from the ship, 
and brought them to the inn at which she 
had stayed the night before ; and, what was 
a still greater achievement, she repressed 
Winnie, and kept her in a semi-subordinate 
and silent state — which was an effort which 
taxed all Aunt Agatha’s powers. Though 
it may seem strange to say it, Mary and her 
young sister did not, as people say, take to 
each other at that first meeting. It was 
twelve years since they had met, and the 
eighteen-year-old young woman, accustom- 
ed to be a sovereign among her own peo- 
ple, and have all her whims attended to, did 
not, somehow, commend herself to Mary, 
who was broken, and joyless, and feeble, 
and little capable of glitter and motion. 
Aunt Agatha took the traveller to a cool 
room, where comparative quiet was to be 
had, and took off her heavy bonnet and 
cloak, and made her lie down, and came 
and sat by her. The children were in the 
next room, where the sound of their voices 
could reach their mother to keep her heart ; 
and then Aunt Agatha took Mary's hand 
in both of hers, and said, “ Tell me about it, 
my dear love.” It was a way she had of 
speaking, but yet such words are sweet ; 
especially to a forlorn creature who has 
supposed that there is nobody left.' in the 
world to address her so. And then Mary 
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told her sad story with all the details that 
women love, and cried till the fountain of 
tears was for the time exhausted, and grief 
itself by its very vehemence had got calm ; 
which was, as Aunt Agatha knew by in- 
stinct, the best way to receive a poor wo- 
man who was a widow, and had just set her 
solitary feet for the first time upon the 
shores which she left as a bride. 

And so they rested and slept that first 
night on English soil. There are mo- 
ments when sorrow feels sacramental, and 
as if it never* could be disturbed again by 
the pettier emotions of life. Mrs. Ochterlo- 
ny had gone to sleep in this calm, and it 
was with something of the same feeling that 
she awoke. As if life (as she thought) being 
I over, its cares, were in some sense over too, 
and that now nothing could move her fur- 
ther ; unless, indeed, it might be any harm 
to the children, which, thank God there was 
no appearance of. In this state of mind she 
rose up and said her prayers, mingling them 
with some of those great tears which gather 
one by one as the heart fills, and which 
seem to give a certain physical relief when 
they brim over ; and then she went to join 
her aunt and sister at breakfast, where they 
had not expected to see her. “ My* love, 
I would have brought you your tea,” said 
Aunt Agatha with a certain reproach ; and 
when Mary smiled and said there was no 
need for that, even Winnie's heart was 
touched, — wilful Winnie in her black mus- 
lin gown, who was a little piqued to feel 
herself in the company of some one more 
interesting than even she was, and hated 
herself for it, and yet could not help feeling 
as if Mary had come in like the prodigal, to 
be feasted and tended, while they never 
even killed a kid for her who had always 
been at home. 

Winnie was eighteen, and she was not 
like her sister. She was tall, but not like 
Mary's tallnesB — a long slight slip of a girl, 
still full of corners. She had corners at her 
elbows, and almost at her shoulders, and a 
great many corners in her mind. She was 
not so much a pretty girl as a girl who 
would, or might be, a beautiful woman. Her 
eyebrows were arched, and so were her de- 
licate nostrils, and her upper lip — all curv- 
ed and movable, and ready to quiver and 
speak when it was needful. When you 
saw her face in profile, that outline 
seemed to cut itself out, as in some warm 
marble against the background. It was 
not the beaute' du diable , the bewildering 
charm of youth, and freshness, and smiles, 
and tints. She had something of all this, 
and to boot she had features — beaux traits . 
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But as for this part of her power, Winnie, 
to do her justice, thought nothing of it ; 
perhaps, to have understood that people 
minded wbat she said, and noticed what she 
did because she was very handsome, would 
have conveyed something like an insult and 
affront to the young lady. She did not care 
much, nor mind much at the present mo- 
ment, whether she was pretty or not. She 
had no rivals, and beauty was a weapon the 
importance of which had not occurred to 
her. But she did care a good deal for 
being Winifred Seton, and ad such, mis- 
tress of all she surveyed ; and though she 
could have beaten herself for it, it galled her 
involuntarily to find herself thus all at once 
in the presence of a person whom Provi- 
dence seemed to have set, somehow, in a 
higher position, and who was more inter- 
esting than herself. It was a wicked thought, 
and she did it battle. If it had been left to 
her, how she could have petted and cared 
for Mary, how she would have borne her 
triumphantly over all the fatigues of the 
journey, and thought it nothing to take the 
tickets, and mind the luggage, and struggle 
with the pprters for Mary's sake ! But to 
have Mary come in and absorb Aunt Aga- 
tha’s and everybody’s first look, their first 
appeal and principal regard, was trying to 
u mnie ; ana she had never learned yet to 
banish altogether from her eyes what she 
thought. 

44 It does not matter, aunt,” said Mary ; 
44 1 cannot make a recluse of myself — I 
must go among strangers — and it is a great 
blessing to be able to practise a little with 
Winnie and you.” 

44 You must not mind Winnie and me, my 
darling,” said Aunt Agatha, who had a way 
of missing the arrow as it were, and catch- 
iug some of the feathers of it as it flew 
past 

“ What do you mean about going among 
strangers ? ” said the keener Winnie. “1 
hope you don’t think we are strangers ; and 
there is no need for you to go into society 
that I cau see — not now at least ; or at all 
events not unless you like,” she continued 
with a suspicion of sharpness in her tone, 
not displeased perhaps on the whole that 
Mary was turning out delusive, and was 
not so interesting as she appeared to be, 
and was thinking already of society — for 
which notwithstanding she scorned her sis- 
ter, as was natural to a young woman at 
the experienced age of eighteen. 

44 Society is not what I was thinking of,” 
said Mary, who in her turn did not like her 
young sister’s criticism ; and she took her 
seat and her cup of tea with an uncomfor- 


table sense of opposition. She had thought 
that she could not be annoyed any more by 
petty matters, and was incapable of feeling 
the little cares and complications of life, 
and yet it was astonishing how Winnie’s 
little, sharp, half-sarcastic tone brought 
back the faculty of being annoyed. 

“ The little we have at Kirtell will be a 
comfort to you, my love,” said the soothing 
voice of Aunt Agatha ; 44 all old friends. 
The vicar you know, Mary, and the doctor, 
and poor Sir Edward. There are some new 
people, but I do not make much account of 
them ; and our little visiting would harm 
nobody,” the old lady said, though with a 
slight tone of hurry and apology, not quite 
satisfied in hereelf that the widow should be 
able to think of society so soon. 

Upon which a little pucker of vexation 
came to Mary’s brow. She saw now what 
she would have to encounter, and it seem- 
ed to her hard that she should have to en- 
counter it while she was but trying pain- 
fully to do her duty. As if she cared or 
could care for their little visiting, and the 
vicar, and the doctor, and Sir Edward ! she 
to whom going among strangers meant 
something so real and so hard to bear. 

44 Dear Aunt Agatha,” she said, 44 1 am 
afraid you will not be pleased — but I have 
not been looking forward to anything so 

F leasant as going to Kirtell. The first thing 
have to think of is the boys and their in- 
terests. And Francis Ochterlony has asked 
us to go to Earlston.” These words came all 
confused from Mary’s lips. She broke down, 
seeing what was coming ; for this was some- 
thing that she never had calculated on, or 
thought of having to bear. 

A dead pause ensued. Aunt Agatha 
started and flushed all over, and gave an 
agitated exclamation, and then a sadden 
blank came upon her sweet old face. Mary 
did not look at her, but she saw without 
looking how her aunt stiffened into resentr 
ment, and offence, and mortification. She 
changed in an instant, as if Mrs. Ochterlo- 
ny's confused statement had been a spell, 
and drew .herself up and sat motionless, a 
picture of surprised affection and wounded 
pride. Poor Mary saw it, and kuew it was 
she who had done it, and was’ grieved to the 
heart and yet could not but resent such a 
want of understanding of her position and 
sympathy for herself. She lifted her cup to 
her lips with a trembling hand, and her 
tea did not refresh her. And it was the 
only near relative she had in the world, the 
tenderest-hearted creature in existence, a 
woman who could be cruel to nobody, who 
thus shut up her heart against her. Thus 
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the three women sat together round their 
breakfast-table and helped each other and 
said nothing for one stern moment, which 
was a cruel moment for two of them at 
least 

“Earlston!” said Aunt Agatha at last, 
with a quiver in her voice. “Indeed it 
never occurred to me — I had not supposed 
that Francis Ochterlony had been so much 
to — But never mind, if that is what you 
think best for yourself, Mary.” 

“ There is nothing best for myself,” said 
Mrs. Ochterlony witn the sharpness of de- 
spair. “ I think it is my duty — and — and 
Hugh, I know, wou’d have thought so. Our 
boy is his uncle’s heir. They are the — the 
only Ochterlonys left now. It is what I 
must — what I ought to do.” 

And then there was another pause. Aunt 
Agatha for her part would have liked to cry, 
but then she had her side of the family to 
maintain, and though every pulse in her was 
beating with disappointment and mortified 
affection she was not going to show that. 
“ You must know best,” she said, taking up 
her little air of dignity ; “ I am sure you must 
know best ; I would never try to force my 
way of thinking on you, Mary. No doubt 
you have been more in the world than I 
have ; but I did think when a woman was 
in trouble that to go among her own 
friends ” — 

“ Yes,” said Mary, who was overwhelmed 
and did not feel able to bear it, “ but her 
friends might understand her and have a lit- 
tle pity for her, Aunt, when she had hard 
things to do that wrung her heart ” — 

“ My dear,” said Aunt Agatha, with, on 
her Bide, the bitterness of unappreciated 
exertion, “ if you will think how far I have 
come, and what an unusual journey I have 
made, I think you will perceive that to ac- 
cuse me of want of pity ” — 

“ Don’t worry her, Aunt Agatha,” said 
Winnie, “ she is not accusing you of want 
of pity. I think it a very strange sort of 
thing myself ; but, let Mary have justice, 
that was not what she meant” 

“I should like to know what she did 
mean,” said Aunt Agatha, who was trem- 
bling with vexation, and with those tears 
which she wanted so much to shed ; and 
then two or three of them dropped on the 
broad-brimmed cambric cuff which she was 
wearing solely on Mary's account. For to 
be sure Major Ochterlony was not to say a 
relation of hers that she should have worn 
such deep mourning for him. “ I am sure 
I don't want to interfere, if she prefers 
Francis Ochterlony to her own fnends,” 
she added, with tremulous haste. She was 
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the very same Aunt Agatha who had taken 
Mary to her arms the day before, and sat 
by her bed, listening to all the sad story of 
her widow-hood. She had wept for Hugh, 
and she would have shared her cottage and 
her garden and all she had with Mary, with 
the goodwill and bounty, eagerly — but 
Francis Ochterlony was a different matter ; 
and perhaps it was not in human nature to 
bear the preference of a husband's brother 
to “ her own friends.” “ They may be the 
last OchterlonyB,” said Aunt Agatha, “ but 
I never understood that a woman was to 
give up her own family entirely ; and your 
sister was born a Seton like you and me, 
Winnie; — I don't understand it, for my 
part.” 

Aunt Agatha broke down when she had 
said this, and cried* more bitterly, more ef- 
fusively, so long as it lasted, than she had 
cried last night over Hugh Ochterlony’s 
sudden ending : and Mary could not but 
feel that; and as for Winnie, she sat silent, 
and if she did not make things worse, at 
least she made no effort to make them bet- 
ter. On the whole it was not much won- 
der. They had made great changes in the 
cottage for Mary’s sake. Aunt Agatha had 
given up her parlour, her own pretty room 
that she loved, for a nursery, and they had 
made up their minds that the best room 
was to be Mary's, with a sort of sense that 
the fresh chintz and the pictures on the 
walls — it was the only bed-room that had 
any pictures — would make up to her if 
anything could. * And now to find all the 
time that it was Francis Ochterlony, and 
not her own friends, that she was going to 1 
Winnie sat quite still with her fine profile 
cut out sternly against the dark green wall, 
looking immovable and unfeeling as only a 
fine profile can under such circumstances. 
This was what came of Mary's placid morn- 
ing and the. dear union of family support 
and love into which she thought she had 
come. It was harder upon Mrs. Ochter- 
lony than if Aunt Agatna had not come to 
meet her. » She had to sit blank and silent 
like a criminal, and see the old lady cry 
and the young lady lift up the stern delica- 
cy of that profile against her. They were 
disappointed in Mary, and not only were 
they disappointed but mortified, — wounded 
in their best feelings and embarrassed in 
secondary matters as well; for natually 
Aunt Agatha had told everybody that she 
was going to bring her niece, Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, and the poor dear children home. 

Thus it will be seen that the first break- 
fast in England was a very unsatisfactory 
meal for Mary. She took refuge with her 
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children when it was over, and shut up, as 
she had been forced to do in other days, 
another door in her heart ; and Aunt Aga- 
tha and Winnie on the other hand with- 
drew to their apartment and talked it over 
and kindled each other’s indignation- “If 
you knew the kind of man he was, Winnie ! ” 
Atint Agatha said, with a severity which 
was not entirely on Mary’s account ; “ not 
the sort of man I would trust those poor 
dear fatherless children with. I don’t be- 
lieve he has any religious principles. Dear, 
dear, to think how Mary should have 
changed ! I never could have thought she 
would have preferred Francis Ochterlony, 
and turned against her own friends.” 

“ I don’t know anything about Francis 
Ochterlony,” said Winnie, “ but I know 
what a lot of bother we*have had at home 
making all those changes ; and your par- 
lour that you had given up, Aunt Agatha 
— I must say when I think of that” — 

“ That is nothing, my love,” said Aunt 
Agatha ; “ I was not thinking of what I 
have done, I hope — as if the sacrifice was 
anything.” But nevertheless the tears 
came into her eyes at the thought. It is 
hard when one has made a sacrifice — a 
real sacrifice — with a liberal heart, to have 
it thrown back and to feel that it is useless. 
This is hard, and Aunt Agatha was only 
human. If she had been 5one, probably 
after the first moment of annoyance she 
would have gone to Mary, and the two 
would have cried together, and after little 
Hugh’s prospects had been discussed, Miss 
Seton would have consented that it was 
best for her niece to go to Earlston; but 
then Winnie was there to talk it over and 
keep up Aunt Agatha’s indignation. And 
Mary was wounded, and had retired and 
shut herself up among her children. And 
it was thus that the most trifling and un- 
called-for of cares, came with little pricks 
of vexation and disappointment, to disturb 
at its very outset the new chapter of life 
which Mrs. Ochterlony had imagined her- 
self to be enteriug upon in such a calm tran- 
quillizing grief. 

They were to go to London that day, 
and to continue their journey to the North 
by the night train : but it was no longer a 
journey in which any of the party could 
take any pleasure. As for Mary, in the 
great revulsion of her disappointment, it 
seemed to her as if there was no comfort 
for her anywhere. She had to go to Earls- 
ton to accept a home from Francis Ochter- 
lony, whom she had never “ taken to,” even 
in her young days. And it had occurred to 
her that her aunt and sister would under- 


stand why, and would be sorry for her, 
and console her under this painful ef- 
fort. When, on the contrary, they 
proved to be affronted and indignant, 
Mary’s heart shut close, and retreated with- 
in itself. She could take her children in- 
to her arms, and press them against her 
heart, as if that would do it some good ; but 
she could not talk to the little things, nor 
consult them, nor share anything with them 
except such smiles as were practicable. To 
a woman who has been used to talk all her 
concerns over with some one, it is terrible 
to feel her yearnings for counsel and sympa- 
thy turned back upon her own soul like tnis, 
and to be struck dumb and feel that no ear is 
open to her, and that in all the world there 
is no one living to whom her affairs are 
more than the affairs of a stranger. Some 
poor women there are who must have fel- 
lowship somehow, and who will be content 
with pity if sympathy is not to be had. 
But Mary was not of this kind of women. 
She shut her doors. She went in, into her- 
self in the silence and solitude, and felt her 
instinctive yearning to be helped and un- 
derstood come pouring back upon her like a 
bitter flood. And then she looked at her 
little boys in their play, who had need of 
all from her, and could give her back but 
their childish fondness, and no help, or stay, 
or counsel. It is hard upon a woman, but 
yet it is a thing which every woman must 
confront and make up her mind to, whom 
God places in such circumstances. I do not 
know if it is easier work for a man 
in the same position. Mary had felt the 
prop of expected sympathy and encourage- 
ment and affection rudely driven from un- 
der her, and when she came in among her 
innocent helpless children she faced her lot, 
and did not deceive herself any more. To 
judge for herself, and do the best that in 
her lay, and take all the responsibilities 
upon her own head, whatever might follow ; 
to know that nobody now in all the world 
was for her, or stood by her, except in a 
very secondary way, after his or her con- 
cerns and intention^and feelings had been 
carefully provided for in the first place. 
This was now her position appeared to her. 
And, indeed, such was her position, with- 
out any exaggeration. It was very kind of 
Francis Ochterlony to be willing to take 
her in, and very kind of Aunt Agatha to 
have made preparations for her ; and kind- 
ness is sweet, and yet it is bitter, and hard, 
and cold, and killing to meet with. It made 
Mary sick to her heart, and filled her with 
a longing to take up her babes and rush 
away into some solitary corner, where no- 
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body would ever see her again or hear of 
her. I do not say that she was right, or 
that it was a proper state of mind to be in. 
And Mary was too right-minded a woman 
to indulge in it long; but that was the 
feeling that momentarily took possession of 
her as she pat the doors to in her heart, and 
realised that she really was alone then, and 
that her concerns were hers alone, and be- 
longed to nobody else in the world. 

And, on the other hand, it was. very nat- 
ural lor Aunt Agatha and Winnie. They 
knew the exertions they had made, and the 
flutter of generous excitement in which 
they had been, and their readiness to give 
up their best for the solace of the widow. 
And naturally the feeling that all their sac- 
rifices were unnecessary and their prepara- 
tions made in vain, turned the honey into 
gall for the moment. It was not their part 
to take Mary’s duty into consideration, in 
the first place ; and they did not know be- 
forehand of Francis Oehterlony’s letter, nor 
the poor Major’s confidence that his brother 
would be a friend to his widow. And it 
was natural that she should go to her own 
friends. And then Aunt Agatha’s parlour, 
which was all metamorphosed, and the 
changes that had been made through the 
whole house ! The result was, that Aunt 
Agatha, offended, did not so much as offer to 
her niece the little breathing-time Mary had 
hoped for. When they got to London, she 
reopened the subject, but it was in an un- 
answerable way. 

“ I suppose your brother-in-law expects 
you,” she said. “ I think it will be better 
to wait till to-morrow before you start, that 
he may send the carriage to the station for 
you. I don’t ask you to come to me for the 
night, for it would be a pity to derange the 
children for so short a time.” 

“Very well, Aunt,” said Mary, sadly. 
And she wrote to Mr. Ochterlony, and slept 
that night in town — her strength almost 
failing ner at the thought that, in her feeble- 
ness and excitement, she had to throw her- 
self immediately on Francis Ochterlony’s 
tender mercies. She even paused for a 
moment to think, might she not really do 
as her heart suggested — find out some cor- 
ner of refuge for herself with which nobody 
could intermeddle, and keep apart from 
them all ? But Mary had come “ home to 
her friends,” as everybody said at the sta- 
tion ; and she had a woman’s prejudices, 
and it seemed unnatural to her to begin, with- 
out any interposition of the people belong- 
ing to her, that strange and solitary life of 
independence or self-dependence which was 
what she must decide upon some time. And 


then there was always Mr. Ochterlony’9 
letter, which was so kind. And she had 
settled on this, and had not thought about 
the other, nor did she know where to go to. 
Thus it was fixed by a few words, and could 
not be changed. Aunt Agatha had a terrible 
compunction afterwards, and could not get 
Mary’s look out of her head, as she owned 
to Winnie, and would have got up out of 
her bed in the middle of the night, and 
gone to Mary and begged her to come to the 
cottage first, if it had not been that Win- 
nie might have woke up, and that she would 
have to cross a passage to Mary’s room ; 
and in a hotel where w gentlemen ” were 
continually about, who could tell whom she 
might meet ? So they all slept, or pretend- 
ed to sleep, and said nothing about it : and 
the next day set off with no further expla* 
nations, on their way “ home.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Earlston is a house which lies in a lit- 
tle green valley among the grey folds of the 
Shap Fells. It is not an inviting country, 
though the people love it as people do love 
everything that belongs to them ; and it has 
a very different aspect from the wooded dell 
a little farther north, where strays the ro- 
mantic little Kirtell, and where Aunt Aga- 
tha’s cottage smiled upon a tufted slope 
with the music of the cheery river in its 
ears day and night. The rivers about 
Earlston were shallow and ran dry m sum- 
mer, though it was not because of any want 
of rain ; and the greyness of the hills made 
a kind of mist in the air to unaccustomed 
eyes. Everybody, who has ever gone to 
the north that way, knows the deep cut- 
tings about Shap, where the railway plunges 
through between two humid living lime- 
stone walls, where the cottages and the 
fences and the farm-houses all lead up in 
level tones of grey to the vast greyness of 
the piebald hills, and where the line of pale 
sky above is grey too in most cases. It was 
at one of the little stations in this monoto- 
nous district that Mrs. Ochterlony and her 
children and her ayah were deposited — 
Aunt Agatha, with an aspect of sternness 
but a heart that smote her, and eyes that 
kept filling with tears she was too proud to 
shed, looking on the while. Winnie looked on 
too without the compunction, feeling very 
affronted and angry. They were going 
further on, and the thought of home was 
overcast to both these ladies by the fact 
that everybody would ask for Mary, and 
that the excitement of the last few weeks 
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would collapse in tbe dreariest and sudden- 
eat way when they were seen to return 
alone. As for Mary, shfe looked grey like 
the landscape, under her heavy veil — grey, 
silent, in a tind of dull despair, persuading 
herself that the best thing of all was to say 
nothing about it and shut only more closely 
the doors of that heart where nobody now 
had any desire to come in. She lifted her 
little boys out and did not care even to look 
if the carriage was waiting for her — and 
then she came to the window to bid her 
aunt and sister good-bye. She was so disap- 
pointed and sick-hearted, and felt for tbe mo- 
ment that the small amount of affection and 
comprehension which they were capable 
of giving her was so little worth the trouble 
of asking for, that Mary did not even ask 
to be written to. She put up her pale face 
and said good-bye in a dreary unexpectant 
tone that doubled the compunction in Aunt 
Agatha’s bosom. 44 Oh, Mary, if you* had 
but been coming with us ! ” cried that in- 
consistent woman, on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 4 ‘ It is too late to speak of it now,” 
said Mary, and kissed her and turned away ; 
and the neartless train dashed off, and tar- 
ried off Aunt Agatha with that picture in 
her eyes of the forlorn little group on the 
platform of the railway station — the two 
little boys clinging close to their mother, and 
she standing alone among strangers with 
the widow’s veil hanging over her •olourless 
face. “ Can you see the carriage, Winnie ? 
— look out and tell me if you can see it,” 
said Aunt Agatha. But the engine that 
carried them on was too quick for Winnie, 
and had already swept out *of sight. And 
they pursued their journey, feeling guilty 
and wretched, as indeed, to a certain ex- 
tent, they deserved to feel. A two months’ 
widow with a baby and two helpless little 
boys — and at the best it could only be a 
servant who had come to meet her, and she 
would have everything to do for herself 
aud to face her brother-in-law without any 
support or helper. When Aunt Agatha 
thought of this, she sank back in her cor- 
ner and sobbed. To think that she should 
have been the one to take offence and be 
affronted at Mary’s first word, and desert 
her thus ; when she might have taken her 
home and comforted her, and then, if it 
must have ended so, conveyed her to Earls- 
ton. Aunt Agatha cried, and deserved to 
cry, and even Winnie felt a twinge at her 
heart ; and they got rather angry with each 
other before they reached home and felt 
disposed to accusft each other, and 
and trembled both of them bef re the idea 
of meeting Peggy, Miss Se ton’s domestic 


tyrant, who would rush to the door with 
her heart in her mouth to receive 44 our 
Miss Mary and the puir dear fatherless 
bairns.” Mary might be silent about it, 
and never complain of unkindness ; but it 
was not to be expected that Peggy would 
have tbe same scruples; and these two 
guilty and miserable travellers trembled at 
the thought of her as they made their 
wretched way home. 

When the train had disappeared, Mary 
tried to take a kind of cold comfort to her- 
self. She stood all alone, a stranger with a 
few rustic passengers and rustic railway 
officials staring at her as if she had dropped 
from the skies, and no apparent sign 
anywhere that her coming had been looked 
for, or that there was any resting-place for 
her in this grey country. And she said to 
herself that it was natural, and must always 
be so henceforth, and that it was best at 
once to accustom herself tq her lot. The 
carriage had not come, nor any message 
from Earlston to say she was expected, and 
all that she could do was to go into the rude 
little waiting-room and wait there with the 
tired children till some conveyance 
oould be got to take her to her brothei^-in 
law’s house. Her thoughts would not be 
leasant to put down on paper, could it be 
one ; and yet they were not so painful as 
they had been the day before, when Aunt 
Agatha failed her or seemed to fail. Now 
that disappointed craving for help and love 
and fellowship was over for the moment, 
and she had nothing but her own duty and 
Francis Ochterlony to encounter, who was 
not a man to give any occasion for vain 
hopes. Mary did not expect fellowship or 
love from her brother-in-law. If he was 
kind and tolerant of the children, and moder- 
ately sonsiderate to herself, it was all that 
she looked for from him. Perhaps, though 
he had invited her, he had not oeen pre- 
pared to have her thrown on his hands so 
soon ; and it might be that the domestic ar- 
rangements of Earlston were not such as to 
admit of the unlooked-for invasion of a lady 
and a nursery on such very short notice. 
But the most prominent feeling in Mrs. 
Ochterlony’s mind was weariness and that 
longing to escape anywhere, which is the 
most universal of all sentiments when the 
spirit is worn out and sick to death. Oh 
tnat she had wings like a dove ! — though 
Mary had nowhere to flee to, nobody to 
seek consolation from ; and, instead of nav- 
ing a home anywhere on earth awaiting her, 
was herself the home, the only shelter they 
understood, of the little pale fatherless chil- 
dren who clustered around her. If she 
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could but have taken possession of one of baby; but Mary, who had no temptation to 
those poor cottages, grey and homely as sleep, looked out with steady eyes, and, 
they looked, and put the little ones to bed | though she saw nothing distinctly, took in 
in it, and drawn a wooden chair to the fire, 1 unawares all thg comfortless chill and mono- 


and been where she had a right to be ! It 
was July, butthe weather was cold at Shap, 
and Mary had that instinct common to 
wounded creatures of creeping to the fire as 
if there was a kind of comfort m its warmth. 
She could have borne her burden bravely, 
or at least she thought so, if this had been 
what awaited her. But it was Earlston and 
Francis Ochterlony that awaited her — a 
stranger and a stranger’s house. All these 
thoughts and many more were passing through 
her mind as she sat in the little waiting- 
room with her baby in her arms and her 
two elder boys pressing close to her. The 
children clung and appealed to her, and the 
helpless Hindoo woman crouched at her 
mistress’s side ; but as for Mary, there was 
nobody to give her any support or counte- 
nance. It was a hard opening to, the stern 
way which had henceforward to be trodden 
alone. 

Francis Ochterlony, however, though he 
had a certain superb indifference to the 
going-out and coming-in of trains, and had 
forgotten the precise hour, was not a wretch 
nor a brute, and had not forgotten his visi- 
tors. While Mary sat ana waited, and 
while the master of the little station made 
slow but persevering search after some pos- 
sible means of conveyance for her, a heavy 
rumbling of wheels became audible, and the 
carriage from Earlston made its tardy ap- 
pearance. It was an old-fashioned venicle, 
drawn by two horses which betrayed their 
ordinary avocations much in the same way 
as the coachman did, who, though dressed, 
as they were, for the occasion, carried a 
breath of the fields about him, which was 
more convincing than any conventionalism 
of garments. But such as it was the Earl- 
ston carriage was not without consideration 
in the countryside. All the people about 
turned^ out in a leisurely way to lift the chil- 
dren into it, and shoulder the boxes into 
such comers as could be found for them — 
which was an affair that demanded many 
counsellors — and at length the vehicle got 
under way. Twilight began to come on as 
they mounted up into the grey country, by 
the winding grey roads fenced in with lime- 
stone walls. Everything grew greyer in 
the waning light. The very trees, of which 
there were so few, dropped into the gather- 
ing shadows, and deepened them without 
giving any livelier tint of colour to the 
scene. Tue children dropped asleep, and 
the ayah crooned and nodded over the 


tony of the landscape. It went to her 
heart, and made her shiver. Or perhaps it 
was only the idea of meeting Francis Och- 
terlony that made her shiver. If the chil- 
dren, any one of them, had only been old 
enough to understand it a little, to clasp her 
hand or her neck with the exuberance of 
childish sympathy 1 But they did not under- 
stand, and dropped asleep, or asked with 
timid quivering little voices, how long it 
would be before they got home. Home ! 
no wonder Mrs. Ochterlony was cold, and 
felt the chill go to her heart Thus they 
went on for six or seven weary miles, taking 
as many hours, as Mary thought 
Aunt Agatha had arrived at her cottage, 
though it was nearly thirty miles farther on, 
while the comfortless party were still jog- 
ging along in the Earlston carriage ; but 
Mary did not think particularly of that 
She did not think at all, poor soul. She 
saw the grey hill-side gliding past her, and 
in a vague way at the same moment seemed 
to see herself, a bride, goiug gaily past on 
the same road, and rehearsed all the past 
over again with a dull pain, and shivered, 
and felt cold — cold to her heart. This 
was partly perhaps because it is chilly in 
Cumberland when one has just come from 
India, and partly because there was some- 
thing that affected a woman’s fanciful im- 
agination in the misty monotony of the lime- 
stone country and the grey waste of the 
hills. 

Earlston, too, was grey, as was to be ex- 
pected ; and the trees which surrounded it 
had lost colour in the night. The hall was 
but dimly lighted when the door was opened 
— as i s but too common in country houses 
of so retired a kind — and there was nobody 
ready at the instant to open the door or to 
receive the strangers. To be sure, people 
were called and came — the housekeeper 
first, in a silk gown which rustled excessive- 
ly, and with a certain air of patronizing 
affability; and then Mr. Ochterlony, who 
had been sitting, as he usually did, in his 
dressing-gown, and who had to get into his 
coat sonurriedly that he had not recovered 
from it when he shook hands with his sister- 
in-law; and then by' degrees servants ap- 
peared and lifted out the sleepy, startled 
children, who, between waking and sleep- 
ing, worn out, frightened, and excited, 
were precisely in the condition which it is 
most difficult to manage. And the ayah, 
who could hold no Christian co mmuni cation 
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with anybody around her, was worse than indispensable that she should find something 
useless to her poor mistress. When Mr. to say. 

Ochterlony led the way into the great, sol- 44 My poor little boys are so young," she 
emn, dark dining-room — which was the said, faltering. 44 It was very very good of too 
nearest room at hand — the children, instead to ask us, and I hope they won’t be troake- 
of consenting to be led upstairs, clung with some. I think I will ask the housekeeper 
one unanimous accord to their mother, to show us where we are to be. The raO- 
Little Wilfrid got to her arms notwithstand- way tires them more than the ship did 
ing all remonstrances, and Hugh and Islay This is Hugh,” said Mary, swallowing as 
each seized silently a handful of her black best she could the gasp in her throat, and 
dress, crushing the crape beyond all reme- detaching poor little Hugh’s hand from her 
dy. It was thus she entered Earlston, crape. But she had tears in her voice, and 
which had been her husband’s birthplace, Mr. Ochterlony had a wholesome dread of 
and was to be her son’s inheritance — or so crying. He gave his nephew a hurried pat 
at least Mary thought. on the head without looking at him, and : 

44 1 hope >ou have had a pleasant jour- called for Mrs. Gilsland, who was at hand 
ney,” Mr. Ochterlony said, shaking hands among the shadows rustling with her silk 
with her again. 44 1 dare say they are tired, gown. / 

poor little things — but you have had good 14 Oh ! ” he said hurriedly. 44 A fine little 
weather, I hope.” This he said after he had fellow I am sure ; — but you are quite right, 
indicated to Mary a large easy-chair in and they must be tired, and I will not de- 
carved oak which stood by the side of the tain you. Dinner is at seven,” said Mr. 
fireplace, and into which, with little Wilfrid Ochterlony. What could he say ? He 
clinging to her, and Islay and Hugh holding could not even see the faces of the woman 
fast Dy her dress, it was not so easy to get. and children whom it was his dread but evi- 
The master of the house did not sit down dent duty to receive. When they went 
himself, for it was dreary and dark, and he away uuder Mrs. Gilsland’s charge, he fol- 
was a man of fine perceptions ; but he walk- lowed them to the foot of the stairs, and 
ed to the window and looked out, and then stood looking after them as the procession 
came back again to his sister-in-law. 44 1 mounted, guided by the rustle of the hoose- 
am glad you have had such good weather — keeper’s gown. The poor man looked at 
but 1 am sure you must all be tired,” he them in a bewildered way, and then went 
said. off to his library, where his own shaded 

44 Yes,” said Mary, who would have liked lamp was lit, and where everything was 
to cry, 44 very tired ; but I hope we did not cosy and familiar. Arrived there, he threw 
come too soon. Your letter was so kind himself into his own chair with a sigh. He 
that 1 thought ” — was not a brute, nor a wretch, as we have 

44 Oh don’t speak of it,” said Mr. Ochter- said, and the least thing he could do when 
lony ; and then he stood before her on the he heard of his poor brother’s death was to 
dark hearth, and did not know what more offer a shelter — temporarily at least — to 
to say. The twilight was still lingering, the widow and her children ; but perhaps a 
and there were no lights in the room, and lurking hope that something might turn up 
it was fitted up with the strictest regard to to prevent the invasion had Decn in his mind 
propriety, and just as a dining-room ought up to this day. Now she was here, and 
to be. Weird gleams of dull reflections what was he to do with her ? Now they 
out of the depths of old mahogany lay low were here, which was still more serious — 
towards the floor, bewildering the visitor ; three boys (even though one of them was 
and there was not even the light of a fire, a baby} m a house full of everything that 
which, i'or merely conventions motives be- was daintiest and rarest and mo6t delicate ! 
cause it was July, did not occupy its usual No wonder Mr. Ochterlony was momenta- 
place ; though Mary, fresh from India and rily stupefied by their arrival ; and then be 
shivering with the chill of excitement and had not even seen their faces to know what 
nervousness and grief, would have given they were like. He remembered Mary of 
anything to be within reach of one. old in her bride-days, but then she was too 
Neither did she know what to say to her &1- young, too fresh, too unsubdued to please 
most unknown brother-in-law, whose face him. If she were as full of vigour and en- 
even she could see very imperfectly ; and ergy now, what was to become of a quiet 
the children grasped her with that tight man who, above all things, loved tranquillity 
hold which is in itself a warning, and shows and leisure ? This was what Francis Odb- 
that everything is possible in the way of terlqny was thinking as his visitors went up- 
childish fright and passion. But still it was stairs. 
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Mrs. Ochterlony was inducted into the 
best rooms in the house. Her brother-in- 
law was not an effusive or sympathetic man 
by nature, but still he knew what was his 
duty under the circumstances. Two great 
rooms gleaming once more with ebon gleams 
out of big wardrobes and half-visible mir- 
rors, with beds that looked a little like 
hearses and heavy solemn hangings. Airs. 
Gilsland’s silk gown rustled about every- 
where, pointing out a thousand conveniences 
unknown at the station ; but all Mary was 
thinking about was one of those grey cot- 
tages on the road with the fire burning 
brightly, and its little homely walls lighted 
up with the fitful, cheerful radiance. If she 
could but have had a fire, and crept up to 
it and knelt on the hearth and held herself 
to the comforting warmth. There are times 
when a poor creature feels all body, just as 
there are times when she feels all soul. 
And then, to think that dinner was at seven 1 
just as it had been when she came there 
with Hugh, a girl all confident of happiness 
and life. No doubt Mr. Ocliterlony would 
have forgiven his sister-in-law, and probably 
indeed would have been as much relieved 
as she, if she had but sent an apology and 
stayed in her room all the evening. But 
Alary was not the kind of woman to do this. 
It did not occur to her to depart from the 
natural routine, or make so much talk about 
her own feelings or sentiments as would be 
necessary to excuse her. Whaf did it mat- 
ter ? If it had to be done, it had to be 
done, and there was nothing more to be said. 
This was the view her mind took of most 
matters ; and she had always been well, and 
never had any pretext to get out of things 
she did not like, as women do who have 
headaches and handy little illnesses. She 
could always do what was needful, and did 
always do it without stopping to make any 
questions* which is a serviceable kind of 
temperament in life, and yet subjects people 
to many little martyrdoms which otherwise 
they might escape from. Though her heart 
was sick, she put on her best gown all cov- 
ered with crape, and her widow’s cap, and 
went down to dine with Francis Ochterlony 
in the great dining-room, leaving her chil- 
dren behind, and longing unspeakably for 
that cottage with the fire. 

It was not such an unbecoming dress after 
all, notwithstanding what people say. Ma- 
ry was worn and sad but she was not faded ; 
and the dead white of the cap that encircled 
her face, and the dead black of her dress, 
did not do so much harm as perhaps they 
ought to have done to that sweet and stead- 
fast grace, which had made the regiment 


recognise and adopt young Stafford’s fanci- 
ful title. She was still Madonna Mary un- 
der that disfigurement ; and on the whole 
she was not disfigured by her dress. Fran- 
cis Ochterlony lifted his eyes with equal sur- 
prise and satisfaction to take a second look 
at poor Hugh’s widow. He felt by instinct 
that Phidias himself could not have filled a 
corner in his drawing-room, which was so 
full of fine things, with a figure more fair 
or half so appropriate as that of the serene 
woman who now took her seat there, ab- 
stracted a little into the separation and re- 
moteness of sorrow, but with no discord in 
her face. He liked her better so than with 
the group of children, who made her look 
as if she were a Charity, and the heavy 
veil hanging half over her face, which had a 
conventual and uncomfortable effect; and 
he was very courteous and attentive to his 
sister-in-law. 44 I hope you had good weath- 
er,” he said in his deferential way ; “ and I 
trust, when you have been a few days at 
Earlston, the fatigue will wear off. You 
will find everything very quiet here.” 

44 I hope so,” said Mary ; “ but it is the 
children I am thinking of. I trust our rooms 
are a long distance off, and that we will not 
disturb you.” 

44 That is quite a secondary matter,” said 
Mr. Ochterlony. 44 The question is, are you 
comfortable? I hope you will let Airs. 
Gilsland know if anything is wanted. We 
are not — not quite used to these sort of 
things, you know ; but I am sure, if any- 
thing is wanted ” — 

44 I ou are very kind,” said Mary ; I am 
sure we shall be very comfortable.” And 
yet as she said so her thoughts went off 
with a leap to that little cottage interior, 
and the cheerful light that shone out of 
the window, and tne fire that crackled 
and blazed within. Ah, if she were but 
there ; not dining with Mr. Ochterlony in 
solemn grandeur, but putting her little boys 
to bed, and preparing their supper for them, 
and cheating away heavy thoughts by that 
dear common work for the comfort and ser- 
vice of her own which a woman loves. But 
this was not a sort of longing to give ex- 
pression to at Earlston, where in the even- 
ing Mr. Ochterlony was very kind to his 
sister-in-law, and showed her a great many 
priceless things which Mary regarded with 
trembling, thinking of two small barbarians 
about to De let loose among them, not to 
speak of little Wilfrid, who was old enough 
to dash an Etruscan vase to the earth, or 
upset the rarest piece of china, though he 
was still only a baby. She could not tell 
how they were so much as to walk through 
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that drawing-room without doing some 
harm, and her heart sank within her as she 
listened to all those loving lingering de- 
scriptions which only a virtuoso can make. I 
Mr. Ochterlony retired that evening with 
a sense always agreeable to a man, that in 
doing a kind thing he had not done a fool- 
ish one, and that the children of such a fair 
and gracious woman could not be the grace- 
less imps who had been haunting his dreams 
ever since he knew they were coming home ; 
but Mary for her part took no such flatter- 
ing unction to her. She sighed more and 
more for the cottage and the Are as she 
went upstairs sad and weary to the great 
sombre room, in which a couple of candles 
burned like tiny stars in a world of dark- 
ness, and looked at her sleeping boys, and 
wondered what they were to do in this col- 
lection of curiosities and beauties. She was 
an ignorant woman, and did not, alas 1 care 
anything at all for the Venus Anadyomene. 
But she thought of little Hugh tilting her 
and her pedestal over, and shook and trem- 
bled at the idea. She trembled too with 
cold and nervous agitation, and the chill of 
sorrow in her heart In the lack of other 
human sources of consolation, oh ! to go to 
that eottage hearth, and kneel down and 
feel to one’s very soul the comfort of the 
warm consoling fire. 


CHAPTER XXL 

It had need to be a mind which bas 
reached the last stage of human sentiment 
which can altogether resist the influence of 
a lovely summer morning, all made of 
warmth, and light, and softened sounds, 
and far-off odours. Mrs. Ochterlony had 
not reached this last stage; she was still 
young, and she was only at the beginning of 
tier loneliness, and her heart had not sick- j 
ened at life, as hearts do sometimes which 
have made a great many repeated efforts 
to live, and have had to give in again and 
again. When she saw the sunshine lying 
in a supreme peacefulness upon those grey 
hills, and all the pale sky and blue depths 
of air beaming softly with that daylight 
which comes from God, her courage came 
back to her in spite of henelf. She be- 
gan the morning t>y the shedding of those 
silent tears which are all the apology one 
can make to one’s dead, for having the 
heart to begin another day without them ; 
and when that moment was over, and the 
children had lifted all their daylight faces 
in a flutter of curiosity and excitement 
about this new “ home ” they had come to, 


after so long talking of it and looking for- 
ward to it, things did not seem so dark to 
Mary as on the previous evening. For one 
thing, the sun was warm and shone in it 
her windows, which made a great differ- 
ence ; and with her children’s voices in her 
ears, and their faces fresh in the morning 
light, what woman could be altogether 
without courage ? “So long as they are 
well,” she said to herself — and went down 
stairs a little consoled, to pour out Mr. 
Ochterlony’s coffee For him, thanking heav- 
en in her heart that her boys were to have 
a meal which had nothing calm nor classical 
about it, in the old nursery where their fa- 
ther had once eaten his breakfasts, and 
which bad been hurriedly prepared for 
them. “ The little dears must go down to 
dessert ; but master, ma’am — well, he’s an 
old bachelor, you know,” said Mrs. Gilsland, 
while explaining this arrangement. “ Oh, 
thank you, I hope you will help me to keep 
them from disturbing him,” Mary had said ; 
and thus it was with a lighter heart that 
she went down-stairs. 

Mr. Ochterlony came down too at the 
same time in an amiable frame of mind. 
Notwithstanding that he had to put him- 
self into a morning coat, and abjure his 
dressing-gown, which was somewhat of a 
trial for a man of fixed habits, nothing 
could exceed the gracious ness of his looks. 
A certain horrible notion common to his 
class, that children scream all night long, 
and hold an entire household liable to be 
called up at any moment, had taken pos- 
session of his mind. But his tired little 
guests had been swallowed up in the silence 
of the house, and had neither screamed, nor 
shouted, nor done anything to disturb its 
habitual quiet ; and the wonderful satisfac- 
tion of having done his duty, and not having 
suffered for it, had entered Mr. Ochter- 
lony’s mi nek It is in such circumstances 
that the sweet sense of well-doing, which is 
generally supposed the best reward of 
virtue, settles upon a good man’s spirit The 
Squire might be premature in his self-con- 
gratulations, but then his sense of relief 
was exauisite. If nothing worre was to 
come or it than the presence of a fair 
woman, whose figure was always in drawing, 
and who never put herself into an awkward 
attitude — whose voice was soft, and her 
movements tranquil, Mr. Ochterlony felt 
that self-sacrifice after all was practicable. 
The boys could be sent to school as all bop 
were, and at intervals might be endured 
when there was nothing else for it Thus 
he came down in a benign condition, willing 
to be pleased. As for Mary, the first thing 
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that disturbed her calm, was the fact that 
she was herself of no use at her brother-in- 
law’s breakfast-table. Hg made his coffee 
himself in a pretty glass machine, which he 
took pains to explain to her, and then he 
went into general conversation in the kind- 
est way, to put her at her ease. 

“ That is the Farnese Hercules,” he said ; 
“ I saw it caught your eye last night. It is 
from a cast I had made for the purpose, and 
is considered very perfect ; and that you 
know is the new r alias, the Pallas that was 
found in the Sestina Villa ; you recollect, 
perhaps ? ” 

u I am not afraid,” said Mary, faltering, 
and she looked at them, poor soul, with 
wistful eyes, and tried to feel a little interest. 
“ I have been so long out of the way of 
everything ” — 

“ to be sure,” said the Squire, encoura- 
gingly, “ and my poor brother Hugh, I re- 
member,. knew very little about it. He 
went early to India, and had few advantages, 
poor fellow.” All this Mr. Ochterlony said 
while he was concocting his coffee m his 
pretty machine ; and Mary had nothing to 
do but to sit and listen to him with her 
face iully open to his inspection if he liked, 
and no kindly urn before her to hide the 
sudden rush of tears and indignation. A 
man who spent his life having casts made, 
and collecting what Mary in her heart with 
secret rage called “ pretty things I ” — that 
he should make a complacent contrast 
between himself and his brother ! The 
suggestion filled Mrs. Ochterlony with a 
certain speechless fury which was bom of 
her grief. 

“He knew well how to do his duty,” she 
said, as soon as she could speak ; and she 
would not let her tears fall, but opened her 
burning eyes wide, and absorbed them 
somehow out of pride for Hugh. 

u Poor fellow ! ” said his brother, daintily 
pouring out the fragrant coffee. 44 1 don't 
know if he ever could have had much ap- 
preciation of Art ; but I am sure he made 
a good soldier, as you say. I was very 
much moved and shocked when I heard — 
but do not let us talk of such painful sub- 
jects ; another time, perhaps” 

And Mary sat still with her heart beating, 
and said no more — thinking through all 
the gentle flow of conversation that fol- 
lowed, of the inconceivable conceit that 
could for a moment class Francis Ochter- 
lony’s dilettante life with that of her dead 
Hugh, wno had played a man’s part in the 
world, and had the heart to die for hit duty's 
sake. And this useless Squire could speak 
of the few advantages he had ! It was un- 
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reasonable, for, to tell the truth, the Squire 
was much more accomplished, much better 
instructed than the Major. The Numis- 
matic Society and the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and even, on certain subjects, the 
British Association, woi^d have listened to 
Francis Ochterlony as if he had been a 
messenger from heaven. Whereas Hugh 
the soldier would never have got a hearing 
nor dared to open his lips in any learned 

E resence. But then that did not matter to 
is wife, who, notwithstanding her many 
high qualities, was not a perfectly reason- 
able woman. Those 44 lew advantages” 
stood terribly in Mary’s way for that first 
morning. They irritated her far more than 
Mr. Ochterlony could havfc had the least 
conception or understanding of. If any- 
body nad given him a glass to look into her 
heart with, the Squire would have been 
utterly confounded by what he saw there. 
What had he done ? And indeed he had done 
nothing that anybody (in his senses) could 
have found fault with ; he had but turned 
Mary’s thoughts once more with a violent 
longing to the roadside cottage, where at 
least, if she and her children were but safely 
housed, her soldier’s memory would be 
shrined, and his sword hung up upon the 
homely wall, and his name turned into a holy 
thing. Whereas he was only a younger 
brother who had gone away to India, and 
had few advantages, in the Earlston way of 
thinking. This was the uppermost thought 
in Mrs. Ochterlony’s mind as her brother- 
in-law exhibited all his collections to her. 
The drawing-room, which she had but im- 
perfectly seen in her weariness and preoccu- 
pation the previous night, was a perfect 
museum of things rich and rare. There 
were delicate marbles, tiny but priceless, 
standing oat white and ethereal against the 
soft, carefully chosen, toned crimson of the 
curtains; and bronzes that were worth 
half a year’s income of the lands of Earlston ; 
and Etruscan vases and Pompeian relics ; 
and hideous dishes with lizards on them, 
besides plaques of dainty porcelain with 
Rapheal’s designs ; the very chairs were fan- 
tastic with inlaying and gilding — curious 
articles, some of them worth their weight 
in gold ; and if you but innocently looked 
at an old cup and saucer on a dainty table 
wondering what it did there, it turned out 
to be the ware of Henri H., and priceless. 
To see Mary going over all this with her at- 
tention preoccupied and wandering, and yet 
a wistful interest in her eyes, was a strange 
sight. All that she had in the world was 
her children, and the tiny little income of 
a soldier’s widow — and you may suppose 
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perhaps that she was thinking what a help 
to her and the still more valuable little 
human souls she had to care for, would 
have been the money's-worth of some of 
these fragile beauties. But that was not 
what was in Mrs. Ochterlony's mind. What 
occupied her on the contrary was an in- 
dignant wonder within herself how a man 
who spent his existence upon such trifles 
(they looked trifles to her, from her point of 
view, and in this of course ehe was still un- 
reasonable) could venture to look down 
with complacency upon the real life, so 
honestly lived and so oravely ended, of his 
brother Hugh — poor Hugh, as he ventured 
to call him! Mr. Ochterlony might die a 
dozen times tfver and what would his 
marble Venus care, that he was so proud 
of? But it was Hugh who had died ; and 
it was a kind of comfort to feel that he at 
least, though they said he had few ad- 
vantages. had left one faithful woman 
behind him to keep his grave green for 
ever. For one thing, her fatigue and ex- 
citement were by no means over, although 
she thought herself quite well and recovered 
of all that ; and perhaps they had more to 
do than she thought with all those fantastic 
reasonings in her heart. 

The morning passed, however, though it 
was a long morning ; and Mary looked into 
all the cabinets of coins and precious en- 
graved gems, ami rare things of all sorts, 
with a most divided attention and wander- 
ing mind — thinking where were the 
children ? were they out-of-doors ? were 
they in any trouble? for the unearthly 
quietness in the house seemed to her ex- 
perienced mother's ear to bode harm of 
some kind — either illness or mischief, and 
most likely the last. As for Mr. Ochter- 
lony, it never occurred to him that his 
sister-iu-law, while he was showing her his 
collections, should not be as indifferent as 
he was to any vulgar outside influence. 

44 We shall not be disturbed,” he said, with 
a calm reassuring smile, when he saw her 
glance at the door ; 44 Mrs. Gilsland knows 
better than that;” and he drew out an- 
other drawer of coins as he spoke. Poor 
Mary began to tremble and had to sit down 
to steady herself ; but the same sense of 
duty which made her husband stand to be 
shot at, kept her at this painful post. She 
went through with it like a martyr, without 
flinching, though longing, yearning, dying 
to get free. If she were but in that cottage, 
looking after her little boys' dinner, and 
bearing their voices as they played at the 1 
door — their servant and her own mistress, { 
instead of the helpless • slave of courtesy, I 


and interest, and her position, lookin g at 
Francis Ochterlony’s curiosities I When 
she escaped at last, Mary found that indeed 
her fears had not been without foundation. 
There had been some small breakages, and 
some small quarrels in the nursery, where 
Hugh and Islay had been engaged in single 
combat, and where baby Wilfrid had joined 
in with impartial kicks and scratches, to 
the confusion of both combatants : all which 
alarming events the frightened ayah had 
been too weak-minded and helpless to pre- 
vent And, by way of keeping them quiet, 
that bewildered woman had taxen down a 
beautiful Indian canoe, which stood on a 
bracket in the corridor, and the boys, as 
was natural, with true scientific inquisi- 
tiveness had made researches into its con- 
stitution, such as horrified their mother. 
Mary was so cowardly as to put the boat 
together again with her own hands, and 
put it back on its bracket, and say nothing 
about it, with devout hopes that nobody 
would find it out — Which, to be sure, was 
a terrible example to set before children. 
She breathed freely for the first time when 
she got them out — out of Earlston — out 
even of Earlston 's grounds — to the hill- 
side, where, though everything was 
grey, the turf had a certain greener, 
and the sky a certain blueness, and the 
sun shone warm, and nameless little Eng- 
lish wild flowers were to be found among 
the grass ; nameless things, too insignificant 
for anything but a botanist to classify, and 
Mrs. Oc hterlony was no botanist. She put 
down Wilfrid upon the grass, and sat by 
him, and watched for a little the three joy- 
ful unthinking creatures, harmonized with- 
out knowing it by their mother's presence, 
rolling about in an unaccustomed ecstacy 
upon the English grass; and then Mary 
went back, without being quite aware of it, 
into the darker world of her own mind, 
and leant her head upon her hands and 
began to think. 

She had a great deal to think about. 
She had come home obeying the first im- 
pulse, which suggested that a woman left 
alone in the world should put herself under 
the guidance and protection of “her 
friends : " and, in the first stupor of grief it 
was a kind of consolation to think that she 
had still somebody belonging to her, and 
could put off those final arrangements for 
herself and by herself which one time or 
other must be made. When shfe decided 
upon this, Mary did not realise the idea of 
giving offence to Aunt Agatha by accept- 
ing Francis Ochterlony's invitation, nor of 
finding herself at Earlston in the strange 
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nondescript position — .something less than 
a member of the family, something more 
than a visitor — which she at present oc- 
cupied. Her brother-in-law was very kind, 
but ho did not know what to do with her; 
and her brother-in-law's household was very 
doubtful and uneasy, with a certain alarmed 
and suspicious sense that it might be a new 
and permanent mistress who had thus come 
in upon them — an idea which it was not to 
be expected that Mrs. Gilsland, who had 
been in authority so long, should take 
kindly to. And then it was nard for Mary 
to live comfortably in a house where her 
children were simply tolerated, and in con- 
stant danger of doing inestimable mischief. 
She sat upon the grey hill-side, and thought 
over it till her head ached. Oh, for that 
wayside cottage with the blazing fire ! but 
Mrs. Oehterlony had no such refuge. She 
had come to Earlston of her own will, and 
she could not fly away again at. once to af- 
front and offend the only relation who 
might be of service to her boys — which 
was, no doubt, a sadly mercenary view 1 to 
take of the subject. By-and-by she took 
them home again, wondering a little, with a 
timidity that did not belong to her char- 
acter, what arrangement had been made for 
them by that housekeeper in the rustling 
gown, upon whom, for the moment, she 
found herself dependent. This difficulty 
was so far solved for her by the appearance 
of the nursery dinner, and an intimation that 
master never eat any luncheon. u And 1 
was to say, please, ma'am, that the young 
gentlemen’s dinner would be sent up regular 
at half-past one,” said the maid who served. 
Thus everything was taken out of Mrs. 
Oehterlony ’8 hands. She bowed her head 
in assent, but it cost her some trouble, for 
Mary was not naturally a meek woman who 
could sit still and let other people decide, 
for her. She stayed beside her children all 
day, feeling like a prisoner, afraid to move 
or to do anything, afraid to let the boys play 
or to give scope to their limbs and voice — 
terrified to be subject, perhaps, to the 
housekeeper’s suggestions, wjnch had some- 
thing of the force of orders, or to disturb 
Mr. Oehterlony. And then Hugh, though 
he was not old enough to sympathise with 
her, was old enough to put terrible ques- 
tions. “ Why shouldn’t we make a noise V ” 
the child said ; “ is my uncle a king, mam- 
ma, that we must not disturb him ? 
Papa never used to mind.” Mary sent him 
back to his play when he said this, with 
a sharp impatience which he could not under- 
stand. Ah, how different it was ! and how 
stinging the pain that went to her heart at 


| that suggestion ! But then Hugh, thank 
I heaven, knew no better. Even the Hindoo' 
woman, who had been a faithful woman in 
her way, but who was going back again 
with another family bound for India, began 
to make preparations for her departure; 
and, alter that, Mrs. Ochterlony’s position 
would be still more difficult. This was how 
the first day at Earlston — the first day at 
home, as the children said — passed over 
Mary. It was, perhaps, of all other trials, 
the one most calculated to take from her 
any strength she might have left. And then 
she bad to dress at seven o’clock, and leave 
her little boys in the big dark nursery, and 
go down to keep her brother-in-law com- 
pany at dinner, to hear him talk of the 
Earnese Hercules, and of his collections, 
and travels, and, perhaps, of the u few ad- 
vantages ” his poor brother had had : which 
fora woman of a high spirit and independent 
character, and profound loyal love for the 
dead, was a very hard ordeal to bear. 

The dinner, however, went over very 
fairly. Mr. Oehterlony was the soul of 
politeness, and, besides, he was pleased with 
his sistcivin-law. She knew nothing abont 
Art; but, then, she had been long in India, 
and was a woman, and it was not to be 
wondered at. He meant no harm when he 
spoke of poor Hugh's few advantages. He 
knew that he had a sensible woman to deal 
with, and of course grief and that sort of 
thing cannot last for ever ; and on the 
whole Mr. Oehterlony saw no reason why 
he should not speak quite freely of his 
brother Hugh, and lament his want of 
proper training. She must have known 
that as well as he did. And to tell the 
truth he had forgotten about the children. 
He made himself very agreeable and even 
went so far as to say that it was very pleas- 
ant to be able to taik over these matters 
with somebody who understood him. Mary 
sat waiting with a mixture of fright and ex- 
pectation for the appearance of the chil- 
dren, who the houslceeper said were to 
come down to desBert; but they did not 
come, and nothing was said about them; 
and Mr. Oehterlony was fond of foreign 
habits, and took very little wine, and ac- 
companied his sister-in-law upstairs when 
she left the table. He came with her in 
that troublesome French way with which 
Mary was not even acquainted, and made 
it impossible tor her to hurry through the 
long passages to the nursery and see what 
her forlorn little boys were abont What 
could they be doing all this time, lost at the 
other end of the great house where she 
could not even hear their voices, nor that 
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soft habitual nursery hum which was a ne- I with a tottering dash striking against a 
ceasary accompaniment to her life? She ' pedestal in his wav, and making its pre- 
had to ait down in a kind of despair and i cious burden tremble. Outside at the open 
talk to Mr. Ochterlony, who took a seat 


beside her and was very friendly. The 
summer evening had begun to decline, and 
it was at this meditative moment that the 
master of Earlston liked to sit and contem- 
plate his Psyche and his Venus, and call a 
stranger’s attention to their beauties, and 
tell pleasant anecdotes about bow he picked 
them up ; which however was the strangest 
kind of penance to Mary, who was thankful 
that her children were not there, and yet 
mortified and vexed that they had not been 
sent tor, and in the most restless state of 
uneasiness about them. For to be sure it 
was not a well-regulated nursery under 
proper supervision, but three little forlorn 
boys in charge of a speechless Hindoo ayah, 
and subject to the invasions of Mrs. Gilli- 
land in her rustling gown, whom Mrs. Och- 
terlony had left. She sat by her brother-in- 
law’s side and listened to his talk about Art 
with her car strained to the most intense 
attention, prepared at any moment to hear 
a shriek from the outraged housekeeper, or 
a howl of unanimous woe from three cul- 
pable and terrified voices. There was 
something comic in the situation, but 
Mary’s attention was not sufficiently disen- 
gaged to be amused, 

44 1 have long wished to have some infor- 
mation about Indian Art,” said Mr. Ochter- 
lony. “ 1 should be glad to know what an 
intelligent observer like yourself, with some 

P ractical knowledge, thought of my theory. 

[y idea is — But I am afraid you have a 
headache ; I hope you have all the atten- 
dance you require, and are comfortable ? 
It would give me gfreat pain to think that 
you were not perfectly comfortable. You 
must not feel tne least hesitation in telling 
me” — 

“ Oh no, we have everything,” said Mary. 
She thought she heard .something outside 
like little steps and distant voices, and her 
heart began to beat But as for her com- 
panion he was not thinking about such ex- 
traneous things. 

“ I hope so,” said Mr. Ochterlony ; and 
then he looked at his Psyche with the lin- 
goring look of a connoisseur, dwelling lov- 
ingly upon her marble beauty. u You must 
have that practical acquaintance which, 
after all, is the only thing of any use,” he 
continued. 44 My idea is ” — 

And it was at this moment that the door 
was thrown open, and theyall rushed in — 
all, beginning with little Wilfrid, who had 
just commenced to walk, and who came 


door appeared for an instant the ayah as 
she had set down her chai^ge, and Mrs. 
Gilsland, gracious but formidable, in her 
rustling gown, who had headed the proces- 
sion. Poor woman, she meant no harm. 
She knew that her master did not care for 
children, but it was not in the heart of 
woman to believe that in the genial hour 
after dinner, when all the inner and the 
outer man was mollified and comforted, the 
sight of three such 44 bounie bovs " all 
curled, brushed, and shining for tLe occa- 
sion, could do Mr. Ochterlony any harm. 
Baby Wilfrid dashed across the room in a 
straight line with 44 dichterin ’ noise and glee ” 
to get to his mother, and the others followed, 
not however, without stoppages on the way. 
They were bonnie boys — brave, little, 
erect, clear-eyed creatures, who had never 
known anything but love in their lives, and 
feared not the face of man ; and to Mary, 
though she quaked and trembled, their sud- 
den appearance changed the face of every- 
thing, and made the Earlston drawing-room 

f lonous. But the effect was different upon 
Ir. Ochterlony, as might be supposed. 

44 How do you do, my little man ? ” said the 
discomfited uncle. 44 Oh, this is Hugh, is 
it ? I think he is like his father. I suppose 
you intend to send them to school. Good 
heavens 1 my little fellow, take care ! ” cried 
Mr. Ochterlony. The cause of this sudden 
animation was, that Hugh naturally facing 
his uncle when he was addressed by him, 
had leant upon the pillar on which Pysche 
stood with her immortal lover. He had put 
his arm round it with a vague sense of ad- 
miration, and as he stood was, as Mary 
thought, a prettier sight than even the 
lovely group above; but Mr. Ochterlony 
could not be expected to be of Marys 
mind. 

44 Come here, Hugh,” said his mother, 
anxiously. 44 You must not touch anything ; 
your uncle will kindly let you look at them, 
but you must not touch. It was so differ- 
ent, you know, in our Indian house — and 
then on board ship,” said Mary, faltering. 
Islay, with his big head thrown back a little 
and his hands in bis little trousers* pockets, 
was roving about all the while in a manly 
way inspecting everything, looking, as his 
mother thought, for the most favourable 
opening for mischief! What was she to do ? 
They might do more damage in ten min- 
utes than ten yean of her little income 
could set right. As for Mr. Ochterlony, 
though he groaned in spirit nothing could 
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overcome his politeness ; he turned his the ruin. As for Mary, she felt her own 
back upon little Hugh so that at least he hand tremble as she took the vase out of 
might not see what was going on, and re- Hugh's careless grasp. She was terrified 
sumed the conversation with all the compo- to touch its brittle beauty, though she was 
sure that he could assume. not so enthusiastic about it as, perhaps, she 

44 You will send them to school of course,” ought to have been. And it was with a 
he said ; 44 we must inquire for a good sudden impulse of desperation that she 
school for them. I don’t myself think that caught up her baby, and lifted Islay off the 
children can begin their education too soon, prostrate chair. 

I don't speak of the baby,” said Mr. Och- 44 I hope you will excuse them,” she said, all 
terlony, with a sigh. The baby evidently flushed and trembling. 44 They are so little, 
was inevitable. Mary had set him down at and they know no better. But they must 
her feet, and he sat there in a peaceable not stay here,” and with that poor Mary 
way, making no assault upon anything, swept them out with her, making her way 
which was consolatory at least. painfully over the dangerous path, where 

44 They are so young,” said Mary, tremu- snares and perils lay on every side. She 
lously. gave the astonished Islay an involuntary 

44 xee, they are young, and it is all the 4 ‘ shake ” as she dropped him in the som- 
bettcr,” said the uncle. His eye was upon bre corridor outside, and hurried along to- 
May, who had sprung upon a chair, and wards the darkling nursery. The little 
was riding and spurring it with delightful flock of wicked little black sheep trotted by 
energy. Naturally, it was a unique rococo her side full of questions and surprise, 
chair of the daintiest and most fantastic 44 Why are we coming away ? What 
workmanship, and the unhappy owner ex- have we done ? " said Hugh. 44 Mamma 1 
pected to see it fall into sudden destruc- mamma ! tell me !” and Islay pulled at her 
tion before his eyes ; but he was benumbed dress, and made more demonstratively the 
by politeness and despair, and took no same demand. What had they done ? If 
notice. 44 There is nothing,” said the poor Mr. Ochterlony, left by himself in the draw- 
man with distracted attention, his eye upon ing-room, could but have answered the ques- 
Jalay, his face turned to his sister-in-law, and tion ! He was on his knees beside his in- 
horror in his heart, 44 like good training jured chair, examining its wounds, and as 
begun early. For my part” — full of tribulation as it those fantastic bits 

44 Oh, mamma, look here. How funny of tortured wood had been flesh and blood, 
this is ! ” cried little Hugh. When Mary And to tell the truth, the misfortune was 
turned sharply round in despair, she found greater than if it had been .flesh and blood, 
her boy standing behind her with a priceless If Islay Ochterlony’s sturdy little legs had 
Etruscan vase in his hand. He had just been broken, there was a doctor in the 
taken it from the top of a low, carved book- parish qualified to a cerain extent to mend 
case, where the companion vase still stood, them. But who was there among the Shap 
and held it tilted up as he might have held Fells, or within a hundred miles of Earls- 
a drinking mug in the nursery. 44 It's a ton, who was qualified to touch the delicate 
fight,” cried Hugh; “look, mamma, how members of a rococo chair V He groaned 
that fellow is patting his lance into him. over it as it lay prostrate, and would not be 
Isn't it jolly ? Why don’t we have some comforted. Children 1 imps ! come to be 
brown sort of jugs with battles on them, the torture of his life, as, no doubt, they 
like this?” had been of poor Hugh's. What could 

44 What is it ? Let me see,” cried Islay, Providence be thinking of to send such 
and he gave a flying leap, and brought the reckless, heedless, irresponsible creatures 
rococo chair down on its back, where he into the world ? A vague notion that their 
remounted leisurely after he had cast a mother would whip them all round as soon 
glance at the brown sort of jug. 44 1 don’t as she got them into the shelter of the nur- 
think it’s worth looking at,” said the four- sery, gave Mr. Ochterlony a certain conso- 
year-old hero. Mrs. Ochterlony heard her lation ; but even that judicial act, though 
brotber-in-law say, 44 Good heavens 1 " again, a relief to injured feeling, would do nothing 
and heard him groan as he turned away his for the fractured chair, 
head. He could not forget that they were Mary, we regret to say, did not whip the 
his guests and his dead brother’s children, boys when she got into her own apartments, 
and he would not turn them out of the room They deserved it, no doubt, but she was 
or the house, as he was tempted to do ; only a weak woman. Instead of that, she 
but at the same time he turned away that put her arms round the three, who were 
at least he might not see the full extent of much excited and full of wonder, and very 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1497. 
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restless in her clasp, and cried — not much, 
but suddenly, in an outburst of misery and 
desolation, and anger and resistance. Af- 
ter all, what was the vase or the Psyche in 
comjparison with the living creatures thus 
banished to make place for them ? which 
was a reflection which some people may be 
far from acquiescing in, but that came natu- 
ral to her, being their mother, and not in 
any special way interested in art. She 
cried, but she only hugged her boys and 
kissed them, and put them to bed, lingering 
that she might not have to go downstairs 
again till the last moment. When she went 
at last, and made Mr. Ochterlony*s tea for 
him, that magnanimous man did not say a 
word, and even accepted her apologies with 
a feeble deprecation. He had put the 
wounded article away, and made a sublime 
resolution to take no further notice. “ Poor 
thing, it is not her fault,” he had said to 
himself ; and, indeed, had begun to be sorry 
for Mary, and to think what a pity it was 
that a woman so unobjectionable should 
have three such imps to keep her in hot 
water. But he looked sad, as was natural. 
He swallowed his tea with a sigh, and made 
mournful cadences to every sentence he ut- 
tered. A man does not so easily get over 
such a shock; — a frivolous and volatile wo- 
man may forget or may dissimulate, and 
look as it she does not care ; but a man is 
not so lightly moved or mended. If it had 
been i slay s legs, as has been said, there was 
a doctor within reach; but who in the 
north country could be trusted, so much as 
jto look at the delicate limbs of a rococo 
.chair ? 


chapter xm. 

The experience of this evening, though 
k was only the second of her stay at Earls- 
ton, proved to Mary that the visit she was 
paying to her brother-in-law must be made 
as short as possible. She could not get up 
and rufl away because Hugh had put an 
Etruscan vase in danger, and Islay had 
broken his uncle’s chair. It was Mr. Oc li- 
ter lony who was the injured party, and he 
was magnanimously silent, saying nothing 
and even giving no intimation that the 
presence of these objectionable little visit- 
ors was not to be desired in the drawing- 
room ; and Mary had to stay and keep her 
boys out of sight, and live consciously upon 
sufferance, in the nursery and her bedroom, 
until she could feel warranted in taking 
leave of her brother-in-law, who, without 
doubt, meant to be kind. It was a strange 


sort of position, and strangely out of accord 
with Mrs. Ochterlony’s character and hab- 
its. She had never been rich, nor lived in 
such a great house, but she had always up 
to this time been her own mistress — mis- 
tress of her actions, free to do what she 
thought best, and to manage her children 
according to her own wishes. Now she bad, 
to a certain extent, to submit to the house- 
keeper, who changed their hours, and inter- 
fered with their habits, at her pleasure. 
The poor ayah went weeping away, and 
nobody was to be had to replace ber except 
one of the Earlston maids, who naturally 
was more under Mrs. Gilsland’s authority 
than Mrs. Ochterlony’s; and to this girl 
Mary had to leave them when she went 
down to the inevitable dinner which had 
always to be eaten downstairs. She had 
made attempts several times to consult her 
brother-in-law upon her future, but Mr. 
Ochterlony, though very polite, was not a 
sympathetic listener. He had received the 
few details which she had been moved at 
first, with restrained tears, to give him 
about the Major with a certain restlessness 
which chilled Mary. He was sorry for his 
brother ; but he was one of those men who 
do not care to talk about dead people, and 
who think it best not to revive and recall 
sorrow — which would be very true and 
just if true sorrow had any occasion to be 
revived and recalled ; and her own arrange- 
ments were all more or less connected with 
this (as Mr. Ochterlony called it) painful 
subject. And thus it was that her hesitat- 
ing efforts to make her position clear to him, 
and to get an^ advice which he could give 
was generally put aside or swallowed up in 
some communication from the Numismatic 
Society, or questions which she could not 
answer about Indian art. 

“We must leave Earlston soon,” Mrs. 
Ochterlony took courage to say one day, 
when the housekeeper, and the continued 
taboo of the children, and her own curious 
life on sufferance, had been too much for 
her. “ If* you are at leisure, would you let 
me speak to you about it? I have so lrttie 
experience of any thing but India — and I 
want to do what is best for my boys.” 

“ Oh — ah — yes,” said Mr. Ochterlony, 

“ you must send them to school. We must 
try and hear of some good school for them. 
It is the only thing you can do” — * 

“But they are so young,” said Mary. 

“ At their age they are surely best with 
their mother. Hugh is only seven. If you 
could advise me where it would be best to 
go” — 

“ Where it would be best to go!” said 
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Mr. Ochterlony. He was a little surprised 
and not quite pleased for the moment. u I 
hope you do not find yourself uncomfortable 
here.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Mary, faltering ; “ but — 
they are very young and troublesome, and 
— 1 am sure they must worry you. Such 
little children are best by themselves,” she 
said, trying to smile — and thus, by chance, 
touched a chord of pity in her brother-in- 
law’s heart 

“ Ah,” he said, shaking his head, “ I as- 
sure you I feel the painfulness of your po- 
sition. If you had been unencumbered, 
you might have looked forward to so differ- 
ent a life ; but with such a burden as these 
children, and you so young still” — 

“ Burden ! ” said Mary : and it may be 
supposed how her eyes woke up, and what 
a colour came to her cheek, and how her 
heart took to beating under her crape. 
“You can’t really think my children are 

a burden to me. Ah ! you don’t know 

I would not care to live another day if I 
had not my boys.” 

And here, her nerves being weak with all 
she had come through, she would have liked 
to cr y — but did not, the moment being un- 
suitable, and only sat facing the virtuoso, 
all lighted up and glowing, brightened by 
indignation and surprise and sudden excite- 
ment to something more like the former 
Mary than ever yet had been seen under- 
neath her widow’s cap. 

“ Oh 1 ” said Mr. Ochterlony. He could 
have understood the excitement had it been 
about a Roman camp or a newly discovered 
statue; but boys did not commend them- 
selves in the same way to his imagination 
He liked his sister-in-law, however, in his 
way. She was a good listener, and pleasant 
to look at, and even when she was unintel- 
ligible was never without grace or out of 
drawing, and he felt disposed even to take 
a little trouble for her. “ You must send 
them to school,” he said. “ There is noth- 
ing else to be done. I will write to a friend 
of mine who knows about such matters ; and 
I am sure, for my part, I shall be very glad 
if you c*n make yourself comfortable at 
Earlston — you and — and the baby, of 
course,” Mr. Ochterlony said with a slightly 
wry face. The innocent man had not an 
idea of the longing she had for that cottage 
with the fire in it. It was a notion which 
never could have been made intelligible to 
him, even had he been told in words. 

“ Thank you,” said Mary, faltering more 
and more ; indeed she maae a dead pause, 
and he thought she had accepted his deci- 
sion, and that there was to be no more 
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about it — which was comforting and satis- 
factory. He had indeed just risen up to 
leave the room, breakfast being over, when 
she put out her hand to stop him. “ I will 
not detain you ' a minute,” she said, “ it is 
so desolate to have no one to tell me what 
to da Indeed we cannot stay here — 
though it is so good of you ; they are too 
young to leave me, and I care for nothing 
else in life,” Mrs. Ochterlony said, yielding 
for an instant to her emotion ; but she soon 
recovered herself. “ There are good schools 
all over England, I have heard ; in places 
where we could live cheaply. That is what 
I want to do. Near one of the good gram- 
mar schools. I am quite free, it does not 
matter where I live. If you would give me 
your advice,” she added, timidly. Mr. 
Ochterlony, for his part, was taken so much 
by surprise that he stood between the table 
and the door with one foot raised to go on, 
and not believing his ears. He had be- 
haved like an angel, to bis own conviction, 
and had never said a word about the chair, 
though it had to be sent to town to be re- 
paired. He had continued to afford shelter 
to the little ruffian who did it, and had 
carefully abstained from all expression of 
his feelings. What could the woman want 
more? — and what should he know about 
grammar-schools, and places where people 
could live cheaply ? A woman, too, whom 
he liked, and had explaine 1 his theory of 
ancient art more fully to than he had ever 
done to any one. And she wanted to leave 
Earlston and his society, and the Psyches 
and Venuses, to settle down in some half- 
pay neighbourhood, where people with large 
families lived for the sake of education ! 
No wonder Mr. Ochterlony turned round, 
struck dumb with wonder, and came slowly 
back before giving his opinion, which, but 
for an unexpected circumstance, would no 
doubt have been such an opinion as to over- 
whelm his companion with confusion, and 
put an instant stop to her foolish plans. 

But circumstances come wildly in the 
way of the best intentions, and cut off the 
wisest speech sometimes oa a man’s very 
lips. At this moment the door opened soft- 
ly, and & new interlocutor presented her- 
self. The apparition was one which took 
not only the words but the very breath 
from the lips of the master of Earlston. 
Aunt Agatha was twenty years older than 
her niece, but 90 (almost) was Francis Och- 
terlony; and such a thing was once pos- 
sible as that the soft ancient maiden and 
the elderly solitary dilettante might have 
made a cheerful human household at Earls- 
ton. They had not met for years, not 
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since the time whenJMisa Seton was hold- 
ing on by her lingering youth, and looking 
forward to the loss of it with an anxious 
and care-worn countenance. She was 
twenty times prettier now than she had 
been m those days — prettier perhaps, if 
the truth were told, than she ever had been 
in her life. She was penitent, too, and 
tearful in her whitenaired sweetness, 
though Mr. Ochterlony did not know why 
— with a soft colour coming and going on 
her cheeks, and a wistful look in her dewy 
eyes. She had left her home at least two 
hours before, and came carrying all the 
freshness and odours of the morning, sur- 
rounded with sunshine and sweet air, and 
everything that seems to belong to the 

a Francis Ochterlony was so bewil- 
by the sight that he stepped back 
out of her way, and could not nave told 
whether sho was eighteen or fifty. Per- 
haps the sight of him had in some degree 
the same effect upon Aunt Agatha. She 
made a little rush at Mary, who had risen 
to meet her, and threw herself, soft little 
woman as she was, upon her niece’s taller 
form. H Oh, my dear love, I have been a 
silly old woman — forgive me ! ” said Aunt 
Agatha. Sho had put up with the es- 
trangement as long as ever it was in hu- 
man nature to put up with it. She had 
borne Peggy’s sneers, and Winnie's heart- 
less suggestions that it was her own doing. 
How was Winnie to know what made it so 
difficult for her to have any communications 
with Garlston ? But finally Aunt Agatha’s 
heart had conquered everything else. She 
had made such pictures to herself of Mary, 
solitary and friendless (“for what is a 
Man V no company when one is unhappy,” 
Miss Seton had said to herself with uncon- 
scious eloquence), until instinct and im- 
ul*e drove her to this decided step. The 
all door at Earlston had been standing 
open, and there was nobody to announce 
her. And this was how Aunt Agatha ar- 
rived iust at the critical moment, cutting 
off Mr. Ochterlony’s utterance *when he 
was on the very point of speech. 

The poor man, for his part, did not know 
what to do ; after the first moment of 
amaze he stood dumb and humble, with 
his hand stretched out, waiting to greet his 
unexpected visitor. But the truth was, 
that tne two women as they clung together 
were both so dreadfully disposed to cry 
that they dared not face Mr. Ochterlony. 
The sudden touch of old love and unlooked- 
for sympathy had this effect upon Mary, 
who had been agitated and disturbed before ; 
and as for Aunt Agatha, she was not an old 


maid by conviction, and perhaps would not 
have objected to this house or its master, 
and the revival of these old Associations was 
hard upon her. She clasped Mary tight, 
as if it was all for Mary’s sake ; but per- 
haps there was also a little personal feeling 
involved. Mr. Ochterlony stood speechless 
for a moment, and then he heard a faint 
sob, and tied in consternation. If that was 
coming, it was high time for him to go. 
He went away and took refuge in his li- 
brary, in a confused and uncomfortable 
state of mind. This was the result of hav- 
ing a woman in the house ; a man who had 
nothing to do in his own person with the 
opposite half of humanity became subject 
to the invasion of other women, and still 
worse, to the invasion of recollections and 
feelings which he had no wish to have re- 
called. What did Agatha Setsn mean by 
looking so fresh and fair at her age ? and 
yet she had white hair too, and called her- 
self an old woman. These thoughts came 
dreadfully in his way when he sat down to 
work. He was writing a monograph upon 
Icelandic art, and naturally had been much 
interested io a subject so characteristic and 
| exciting ; but somehow after that glimpse 
of his old love his mind would not stick to 
his theme. The two women clinging to- 
gether, though one of them had a bonnet 
on. made a pretty “ subject.” He was not 
medieval, to speak of, but rather classical 
in his tastes; yet it did strike him that 
a painter might have taken an idea for a 
Visitation out of that embrace. And so 
that was how Agatha Seton looked when 
she was an old woman ! This idea flutter- 
ed in and out before his mind’s eye, and 
such reflections upon* his paper came dread- 
fully in the way of his monograph. He 
lost his notes and forgot his researches in 
the bewilderment produced by it; for, to 
tell the truth, Agatha Seton was in a very 
much finer state of preservation, not to say 
fairer to look upon, than most of the exist- 
ing monuments of Icelandic art. 

“ He has gone away,” said Aunt Agatha, 
who was aware of that fact sooner than 
Mary was, though Mrs. Oehterlony’s face 
was towards ber brother-in-law ; and she 
gave Mary a sudden hug and subsided into 
that good cry, which is such a relief and 
comfort to the mind; Mary’s tears came 
too, but they were fewer and not by any 
means so satisfactory as Aunt Agatha’s, 
who was crying for nothing particular. 
“ Oh, my dear love, don’t think me a 
wretch,” the old lady saic^ “ I have never 
been able to get you out of my head, stand- 
ing there on the platform all by yourself 
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with the dear children ; and I, like an old 
monster, taking offence and going away and 
leaving you 1 If it is any comfort to yon, 
Mary, my darling, I have been wretched 
ever since. I tried to write, but I could not 
write. So now I’ve come to ask yon to for- 
give me; and where are my dear, dear, 
darling boys ? ” 

Her poor little boys ! Mary’s heart gave 
a little leap to hear some one once more 
talk of those poor children as if they were 
not in the way. 44 Mr. Ochterlony is very 
kind,” she said, not answering directly; 
44 but we must not stay, Aunt Agatha, we 
cannot stay. He is not used to children, 
you know, and they worry him. Oh, if I 
had but any little place oi my own 1 ” 

“ You shall come to me, my darling love,” 
said Aunt Agatha in triumph. 44 You 
should have come to me from the first. I 
am not saying anything against Francis 
Ochterlony. I never aid ; people might 
think he did not quite behave as was ex- 
pected ; but I am sure I never said a word 
against him. But how can a man under- 
stand? or what can you look for from 
them? ]®y dearest Mary, you must come 
tome 1” 

44 Thank you, Aunt Agatha,” said Mary, 
doubtfully. 44 You are very kind — you 
are all very kind” — and then she re- 
peated, under her breath, that longing 
aspiration, 44 Oh, that I had but any lit- 
tle place of my very own 1 99 

44 Yes, my love, that is what we must do,” 
said Aunt Agatha. 41 1 would take you 
with me if I could, or I would take the dear 
boys with me. Nobody will be worried by 
them at the cottage. Oh, Mary, my dar- 
ling, I never would say anything against 
poor dear Hugh, or encourage you to keep 
bis relations at a distance ; but just at this 
moment, my dear love, I did think it 
was most natural that you should go to 
your own friends.” 

44 1 think when one has little children 
one should be by one’s-self,” said Mary, 44 it 
is more natural. If I could get a little cot- 
tage near you, Aunt Agatha * — 

44 My love, mine is a little cottage,” said 
Miss Seton; 44 it is not half nor quarter 
so big as Earlston — have you forgotten ? 
and we are all a set of women together, and 
the dear boys will rule over us. Ah, Mary, 
you must come to me ! ” said the soft old 
lady. And after that she went up to the 
dim Earlston nursery, and kissed and hug- 
ged the tabooed children, whom it was the 
object • of Mary’s life to keep out of the 
way. But there was a struggle in Aunt 
Agatha’s gentle bosom when she heard of 


the Etruscan vase and the rococo chair. 
Her heart yearned a little over the pretty 
things thus put in peril, and she had a few 
pretry things herself which were dear to 
her, and the thought of putting them in 
daily jeopardy was alarming. Her alarm, 
however, was swallowed up by a stronger 
emotion. It was natural lor a woman to 
care for such things, but it went to her 
heart to think of 44 poor Francis,” once a 
hero, in such a connection. 44 You see he 
has nothing else to care for,” she said — and 
the fair old maiden paused and gave a fur- 
tive sigh over the poor old bachelor who 
might have been so different. 44 It was his 
own fault,” she added to herself, softly ; but 
still the idea of Francis Ochterlony 4 * wrap- 
ped up,” as Miss Seton expressed it, in 
chairs and vases, gave a shock to her gentle 
spirit. It was righteous retribution, but 
still Aunt Agatha was a woman, and pitiful. 
She was still more moved when Mary took 
her into the drawing-room, where there 
were so many beautiful things. She looked 
upon them with silent and reverent ad- 
miration, but still not without a personal 
reference. 44 So that is all he cares for, 
now-ardays,” she said, with a sigh ; and it 
was just at the safne moment that Mr. 
Ochterlony, in his study disturbed by vis- 
ions of two women in his peaceable house, 
gave up his monograph on Icelandic art in 
despair. 

This, it may be said, was how Mrs. Och- 
terlony’s first experiment terminated. She 
did not leave Earlston at once, but she did 
so shortly after — without any particular 
resistance on the ’part of her brother-in- 
law. After Aunt Agatha’s visit, Mr. Och- 
terlony ’s thoughts took a different turn. 
He was very civil to her before she left, as 
indeed it was his nature to be to all women, 
and showed her bis collections, and paid 
her a certain alarmed and respectful defer- 
ence. But after that he did not do any- 
thing to detain Mary in his house. Where 
one woman was, other women were pretty 
sure to come, and nobody could tell what 
unseen visitants' might enter along with 
them, to disturb a man in his occupations, 
and startle him out of his tranquillity. He 
never bad the heart to resume that mono- 
graph on Icelandic art — which was a great 
loss to the Society of Antiquaries ana the 
aesthetic world in general ; and though he 
had no advice in particular to give to his 
sister-in-law as to her future movements, he 
did not say anything further to deter her 
from leaving Earlston. 44 1 hope you will 
let me know what your movements are, and 
where you decide upon settling,” he said, 
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as he shook hands with her very gravely at 
the carriage door, “ and if I can be of any 
use.** Ana this was how the first experi- 
ment came to an end. 

Then Mrs. Ochterlony kissed her boys 
when they were fairly out of the grey 
shadow of their uncle’s house, and shed a 
few tears over them. “ Now at least I shall 
not have to keep my bonnie boys out of the 
way any more,” said Mary. But she caught 
sight again of the cheery cottage, with the . 


fire burning within, and the hospitable 
door open, as she drove down to the rail- 
way ; and her heart longed to alight and 
take possession, and find herself at home. 
When should she be at home ? or was there 
no such place left in the world ? But hap- 
pily she had no maid, and no time to think 
or calculate probabilities — and thus she 
set out upon her second venture, among 
“ her own friends.” 


NO MYSTERY. 

A stout young tradesman and a slender maid 
Wedded, ana work’d, and saved, and fill’d 
their home 

Of peace with humble comforts. Trials came, 
But these were meekly borne, and yielded 
more 

Than golden profit. • ’ Midst their toils and 
cares. 

Their son grew well — fair form and gentle 
soul. 

His father’s bone and muscle gave him strength ; 
Beneath his smooth, broad brow, serenely 
full — 

Flowing with flexile folds of silken hair — 

His mother’s eyes, instinct with quicker fire, 
Sparkled, or, wonder-struck, like lightning 
blazed. 

Ho vo- smiles, kind counsels, God-truths, and 
sweet prayers ; 

Trainings to nature’s beauty ; fit-wit books ; 
Boy-mates, though rude, with ardent souls; 
and girls 

Blushing, downcast — but soon soft- voiced and 
£ay: 

All inspirations, from live sources, touch’d 
His spirit — genius-kindled, glory-crown’d ; 
And, in due time, by school and college cheer’d, 
He stood revealed — the man without a peer l 
A rainbow — hushing all-eyed heaven and 
eartn; 

A comet — in the evening sky of time ! 

Whose son was he? Why, that poor couple’s 
son ; I 

His father oft has patch’d my shoe ; and she, 
His mother, with her milk-can, sought our 
door. 

And who were they? God’s angels in dis- 
guise ; 

Choice body-builders ; framers of best brains ; 
Weavers of finest nerves ; soul-purifiers ; 

To whom God gave in charge that spirit-elect. 
Winning its happiest entrance to the world. 
They lived, and loved, and laboured, not to 
mend 


Old shoes, or sell fresh milk — though blest the 
day 

When highest ranks shall be so well employ’d ! 
Their work was their disguise : God ruled their 
life, 

And married them to mould their peerless son ! 

*** 

Philadelphia, Feb. 19, 1866. 

— North American, 


THE ONE GRAY HAIR. 

The wisest of the wise 
Listen to pretty lies, 

And love to hear them told ; 

Doubt not that Solomon 
Listened to many a one — 

Some in his youth and more when ho grew old. 

I never sat among 

The choir of wisdom’s song. 

But pretty lies love I 

As much as any king — 

When youth was on the wing. 

And (must it, then, be told ?) when youth had 
quite gone by. 

Alas ! and I have not 
The pleasant hoar forgot, 

When one pen lady said, 

“ Oh, 1 am quite 
Bewildered with affright : 

I see (sit quiet now) a white hair on your 
head!” 

Another, more benign. 

Drew out that hair of mine. 

And in her own dark hair 
Pretended she had found 
That one and twirled it round — 

Fair as she was, she never was so fair ! 

[Walter Savage Landor.] 
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pabt m. ed to maintain anything more than civility 

with James, nor did he desire it. 

M It was six months after the events I re- u Algernon Carter and his wife had re- 
lated in the last chapter, when I returned turned from the continent a year after their 
to the Larches. My father wrote to beg marriage, and were residing in London, 
that I would do so, for he was ill, and could whither the old lady and Rosalind had 
not come to me. He gave me a painful ac- gone to visit them. Helen had not come to 
count of the state in which James then was, Carters Court since her marriage, and I 
and for some time continued to be, and ask- imputed her absence to her reluctance te 
ed me for his sake to conquer, my repug- meet me, under the painful circumstances 
nance to meeting my brother. I have tom of the fhmily estrangement. Occasionally, 
yon how I left the Larches, Margaret, now during my solitary rides in the autumn, I 
I will tell you how I re turned thither. It was had met Meredith Carter, who had come 
on a cold, bleak day in February, and the down to the Court for the shooting, and we . 
tali bare branches of the trees looked spec- always had a friendly talk together : once I 
tral, as I drove up the long avenue. Away to summoned up courage to ask him if his sis- 
the left, were the wide-spreading fields, and ter-in-law had heard anything of her broth- 
the woods which lay between the Larches er, and he told me she had — that Arthur 
and Woodlee, while, to the right, in the dis- had arrived at Bombay, and been kindly re- 
tance, I could see tbe stately pile of Carters ceived by Mr. Hungerford, but that he was 
Court. For a while all seemed like a dream evidently restless, unsettled, ‘ wild,* Mere- 
to me, and I could not realize that I was dith said, and the last they had heard of 
never to pass the doors of either of the fa- him was, that he proposed to leave his mon- 
miliar houses any more. It seemed impossi- ey in the mercantile house, to pay no fur- 
ble at that time that I ever should, and yet ther attention to the business himself, but 
you know, Margaret, that each, in its turn, to go into the service of one of the native 
became my home for many trannuil years, princes, and that with that view he had left 

u The house was bright ana cheerful Bombay for Bengal, consequently they did 
enough, and I went at once into the libra- not expect to hear from him for some time, 
ry, where the servants told me I should find I cannot tell you what I suffered during this 
my father and James. They were there, time, in suspense, in uncertainty, in the inl- 
and our meeting was over in a moment. I possibility of giving him up, of placing him 
had no love for him, but the change in my in the past of my life, while my common 
brother shocked me. He was thin and worn, sense told me these things must be done 
listless, and stooped, bis once bright hair sooner or later. I asked incessantly, and 
hung down, dank and limp, his once bright never found an answer, had he forgotten me ? 
eye was quenched and heavy. As he lay on was he altogether changed ? had he not 
a couch by the fireside, he looked like a man taken to the new life because I had no place 
of forty, whose life had been toilsome and in it? was his restlessness the result and re- 
hard, and he was not quite twenty-two. And lief of the same sorrow that I had to bear 
this was Arthur's doing, I was forced to in silence and monotony, as most women 
think ; and when he rose and moved slowly have to endure their griefs ? 
out of the room, leaning heavily on his stick, “ I never knew any of these things, Mar- 
I was forced to think so again. My father garet, and you would be surprised, and per- 
had told me all there was to be told, and I haps I, too, if I told you how many years I 
knew the kind of life which was to be mine continued to ask such vain questions, 
at the Larches. I accepted it, and though They have ceased to trouble me for a long 
I was very lonely, I was not very miserable, time now, my dear, for I have learned to 
A long time would have to elapse before I await the solution of these and all other 
could hear from Arthur, and until then I mysteries, till the secrets of all hearts shall 
I must bear all that befell as patiently as I be revealed, and we shall no longer ftet 
could. I never folt young, I think, from the and puzzle ourselves over the enigmas of 
day I had heard the tidings which had part- our fragmentary lives. My story is draw- 
ed us, and much of the violence, as well as ing to a conclusion, though I was only one- 
the hopefulness of my disposition, had van- and-twenty at the time I am speaking of 
ished with my youthfulness. Time passed now. I think it was two years after our 
on, James began to regain strength, my fa- great trouble, when one day my father told 
ther continued to lose it, and I did not hear me he had written to Algernon Carter, 
from Arthur Dallas. With my books I held James was now entirely recovered, but his 
close companionship, and my father and I nervousness, timidity, and gloom still re- 
got on very well together. I never pretend- mained, also the appearance of being much 
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older than he really was. It seemed to be 
agreed now, that he was never to under- 
take any profession or occupation, but, at 
my father’s death, was to live on his share of 
the proceeds of the sale of the Larches, and 
such other property as my father should 
die possessed of. My elder brother had 
married the young widow of a rich Calcut- 
ta merchant, a Scotch lady, of good birth, 
and, I believe, good looks, and had hand- 
somely resigned all claim on my father’s 
estate. John had spoken of coming to Eng- 
land, but, as it happened, be never did 
come. He survived my father only five 
years, and left a daughter and an infant son. 
I believe they were both sent to England, but 
my brother’s widow never sought out any of 
our family, or held any intercourse with 
them. The son must be twenty-five, and 
the daughter a few year olders now. But I 
am wandering from my story, Margaret, 
though with a purpose. 1 want you to un- 
derstand the position of my father’s affairs, 
and my frienalcssness when he told me he 
had written to Algernon Carter, requesting 
him to come to the Larches at his earliest 
convenience, after his return to Carters 
Court, which, as he learned from Douglas, 
was expected shortly. The letter was di- 
rected to Algernon Carter’s town address, 
and mentioned that my father and myself 
were alone at the Larches. In fact, James 
had gone to Bath. In about a week after 
the <£spatch of this letter, I observed the 
smoke rising from the long disused chim- 
neys of Carters Court, ana the following 
day, when I returned from my afternoon’s 
ride, the butler informed me that Mr. Car- 
ter was with the squire. 

44 Algernon went away without asking 
to see me, and my father and I did not meet 
until dinner was announced. My father was 
thoughtful and silent during dinner, and I 
merely ventured to ask him if Helen were 
at Carters Court. 

44 4 Yes,* he said ; 4 and I am sorry to say 
she is in very bad health. Did you ever 
hear of her having met with an accident in 
Paris, Anne, the year after her marriage ?' 

44 1 had not heard anything concerning 
Helen, but in the most general way, of her 
travels and her residence in London, since 
the gulf had opened, on one side of which 
my brother ana I stood, and on the other 
she and hers. I told my father so, shortly 
and constrainedly, and then a long silence 
came, which I had not courage to break ; 
but something in his manner impressed me 
painfully, and I watched him closely all that 
evening. . My father was an old man then, 
and he did not carry his years well. He had 


married late in life, and my earliest recol- 
lection of him was as quite a middle-aged- 
man. At this time he bad passed seventy 
years, and had long been sufficiently infirm 
to make it no matter of surprise to me that 
he should feel and acknowledge the ap- 
proach of the end. As I sat and watched 
aim slumbering heavily in his chair that 
evening, I felt that it was drawing near. Jt 
was nearly time to separate for the night, 
when he awoke, and called me to his side. 
I went at once, and he said to me, very 
gently/and with the same tone of compassion 
in which he had spoken on another memo- 
rable day : 

44 4 Annie, 1 told you long ago that I had 
appointed Algernon Carter your guardian. 
You are now too old to need one, but he 
will be your protector, and you will reside 
at Carters Court when I am gone.’ 

44 I made some gesture, uttered some 
sound of dissent, but he continued : 

44 4 My dear, here is a letter from Helen 
Carter. There is no reason now why you 
should keep aloof from the only friends it is 
in my power to learve you. I thought it 
better that you should hear from me, rather 
than from any other person, that Arthur 
Dallas is * married.’ 

44 1 do not know now what I said, Margaret, 
or how I got out of the room ; but I remem- 
ber that, when I found myself in my own 
apartment, I sat for a long time with He- 
len’s letter in my hand, unable to read it. 

I don't think I felt any anger or resentment. 
I am sure I never would have said or 
thought there was any breach of faith to 
me in Arthur’s marriage, but I was stunned 
by the sense of strangeness, of something 
like impossibility. The blank seemed deep- 
er and wider ; and I stood within it, more 
isolated than ever — more mournfully 
alone. 

44 Helen’s letter was warmly affectionate. 
She spoke of her health and 1 was shocked 
to learn that she was now wholly confined 
to her sofa, and never likely to be better. 
She earnestly entreated me to accede to 
my father’s wishes, and sanction any ar- 
rangements which might be made between 
him and Algernon ; referred slightly to Ar- 
thur’s marriage ; mentioned that there was 
no probability of his return to England for 
many years ; and ended by saying that she 
felt truly happy now that the severance be- 
tween us was at an end. I pondered over 
this letter with very mingled feelings, and 
wondered at the strangeness of my fate. 
Arthur married and happy. Helen married 
and happy, and I — but 1 need not point 
the contrast, Margaret ; it is as plain in all 
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its details before your mind as it then was 
before mine. You can read the story by the 
light of your own domestic happiness, my 
dear. Long may it shine upon yon ! 

u I had but Jfittle time to ponder, or to 
fret, or in any way to think or trouble about 
myself ; for the following day death set his 
foot within the house, and before the third 
evening had closed in, my father was no 
more. We had not time to communicate 
with my brother James until all was over, 
He then returned to the Larches, and he 
and Algernon Carter met, with grave polite- 
ness. On the day of my fathers funeral, I 
went to Carters Court, where I was receiv- 
ed by Helen, with all her old affection and 
eagerness. The business matters in which 
Algernon and James were associated 
brought them constantly in contact for some 
time ; but my brother and I seldom met. I 
led a peaceful life at Carters Court, and my 
double load of grief was not insupportable. 
I came to feel that a great deal of my fife 
had been gotten through, and gotten over, 
and was done with ; and when one gains 
that state of feeling, life is very much easier 
than before. In due time the Larches was 
sold, and I learned what my future position 
in pecuniary affairs was to be. At my spe- 
cial request, my father had left James and 
myself equal shares in the proceeds of his 
property, and had foregone his resolution 
of deducting the sums paid in the gambling 
transaction. No money could lessen or 
undo the evil which my brother had done 
me ; but it might have the power to keep 
him out of harm, and I pitied his weak 
health, shattered nerves, and the regrets 
for which I gave him credit, very probably 
undeserved. When, a year afterwards, he 
married, my own circumstances having un- 
dergone a change, I yielded £ 100 a year of 
my income to nim, and after his d£ath, as 
perhaps you know, I charged myself with 
the education of your husband and his broth- 
ers, for he bad contrived to get through all 
he had, and his widow was and is depend- 
ent upon her own family, and the gene- 
rosity of her sons. I ani looking a good way 
ahead of my story here, Margaret ; but I do 
so because it is the last I shall have to say 
of my brother James. We met very rarely 
after our father’s death — not more than 
half a dozen times in all — and I had the 
merest acquaintance with his wife. 

“ Well, I lived on at Carters Court, and 
the friendship which united me to it 'was 
never broken. We formed a quiet house- 
hold, and the names of Arthur Dallas and 
his wife were rarely spoken amongst us. I 
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remember to this hour, the thrill with which 
1 once took out of the postbag a letter in 
his familiar hand, addressed to Helen. His 
sister heard from him but seldom, and not 
very satisfactorily. After a time she would 
read some of his letters to me, and the old 
cheery, sanguine spirit shone out in them 
all, sometimes with a touch of recklessness. 

“ He wrote with the warmest affection to 
Helen, and once or twice he mentioned me. 

I There was something in the tone of those 
passages which hurt me. ‘ If Anne has 
not long ago forgotten an unlucky dog like 
me/ he would say, or ‘ you do not tell me 
whether Antke is married; 1 hope she is, 
and happily; 9 and again, when writing or 
my father’s death, which he did with much 
feeling and solemnity, he alluded to my 
residence at Carters Court. 4 So you and 
Anne are together again/ he said ; 4 quite a 
renewal of old times. Only a bad third 
wanted ; perhaps I am not missed so much 
at grand old Carters, as I should be on the 
terrace at Woodlee. 9 That letter made my 
rebellious heart sore for many a day. After 
that 1 avoided hearing of his letters, and I 
think they became less frequent 

44 Helen and Algernon did not say much 
about Arthur’s wife, but I had very early 
conceived an idea that they did not ap- 
prove of his marriage. Helen had no 
children, and Arthur was childless for a 
considerable time. At length the news of 
the birth of a son came. I remember that 
time very well, for it was just then we be- 
gan to fear Helen was not to be left long 
amongst us. Another circumstance made 
the time memorable to me. 

“ Meredith Carter, who had been much 
at home of late, asked me to marry kirn. 
He was a good, grave, matter-of-fact flan, 
four yean younger than Algernon, and who 
looked ten years older. I liked and es- 
teemed him, and he did not ask, nor desire 
to receive, nor propose to bestow, any 
warmer feeling than liking and esteem. 
Somehow, his proposal gave me a painful 
shock, not of surprise, for I thought he had 
cherished such an intention for some time, 
but I had never realized the idea that I 
could ever marry, and now, all of a sudden, 
the extreme advisability of my doing so 
made it apparent to me that 1 must. I 
asked a little time to consider, and I con- 
sulted Helen. That was a strange consul- 
tation, with all that was in our memories 
of the unforgotten past 4 If you could, 
Anne, it would be best, I think. You will 
be very lonely when I am gone, and you 
could not remain here unless you married 
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either Meredith or Algernon.* I remember 
the smile on her sweet face, as she spoke, 
as freshly as if I saw it now. 

44 We were married, Meredith Carter 
and I, quite privately and quietly, and we 
remained at Carters Court, where our 
presence could not, indeed be, dispensed 
with. I was still a young woman, when I 
married my old friend, and he was not a 
young man ; but the difference between us 
was only nominal, as we were perfectly well 
matched. Meredith Carter was a lieuten- 
antrcolonel when we were married, and 
shortly afterwards he retired from the ser- 
vice. 

44 My story is nearly told, Margaret, but 
the few incidents that remain are full of 
sorrow. The first news of Arthur Dallas 
that reached us after my marriage was that 
his son was dead. They were living in an 
unhealthy climate, the child was naturally 
delicate, and it faded and drooped away. 
There had been plans for sending the little 
creature home, when it should be old 
enough to bear the journey, but that time 
had never come. In the course of the fol- 
lowing year Helen died. So gradually, so 
gently, so happily, with so much resignation 
and hopefulness, with such sweet Christian 
peace, that her departure scarcely seemed 
terrible, and her dead face looked like that 
of a child-angel. I have seen some mortals, 
Margaret, who have seemed to put on im- 
mortality before their time, and Helen was 
one of these. 

44 Algernon Carter wrote to Arthur Dal- 
las, telling him of the affliction which had 
crime upon us all, but he never received a 
reply. After some time he went to Lon- 
don, and on his return he told Colonel Car- 
ter, who very gently and feelingly commu- 
nicated the intelligence to me, that Arthur^ 
career had been for some time unprosper- 
ous, and that his wife had disgraced and 
left him. We had never learned much 
about this lady, except that she was very 
handsome, and about his own age, and that 
she had met him at Calcutta, but of her 
family or antecedents we knew nothing. I 
felt this most acutely, far more than his 
marriage. All my heart turned to him in 
his trouble. 

44 Colonel Carter was not a man of senti- 
ment, but he had honest and kindly feel- 
ings, and he sincerely compassionated the 
‘poor boy,* as he persisted in calling Ar- 
thur. And, indeed, I think we all regarded 
him very much in the same light I found 
it hard to picture him to myself as a world- 
worn, sunburnt man; I always saw the 


brown eyes dancing with youthful glee, and 
the black curls stirred with the summer 
wind. 

“ Algernon wrote again and again to 
Arthur, but he never heard from him, and 
no inquiries which were made prospered. 
Old Mr. Dallas survived his daughter but 
a short time, and Algernon brought his 
mother-in-law to live at Garters Court. I 
When time had softened Algernon’s grief, ; 
and he felt that he could bear onr absence. 
Colonel Carter and I went into Gloucester- ! 
shire, to Oakridge, where the property 
which he had inherited from his mother, 
was situated. I had never seen this place, 
but 1 knew that my husband had bequeath- 
ed it to me by his will, which he made 
when he abandoned the hope of children. 

I never wished for a child, Margaret, and I 
have often reproached myself that I sym- 
pathised so little with his disappointment, 
which never exhibited itself in any unkind- 
neSs or coldness to me. I kuow you wish 
to ask me if I was happy, Margaret, and I 
cannot exactly tell you. Every one fonns 
some particular theory of happiness, and 
if his life does not exactly fit it, he thinks 
he is unhappy. But our daily life is a posi- 
tive thing, and our theories are all unsub- 
stantial, and really affect it or us very little. 
In every particular, my lot was different 
to that I had pictured to myself in the 
waking dreams dreamed on that stone ter- 
race at Woodlee. 

44 My husband and Algernon were my 
only friends. My father, my brother John, 
and Helen were all gone ; of John’s widow 
and children I knew nothing, and James 
was nothing to me. Colonel Carter’s ample 
means enabled me to use my own income 
as I chose, and I chose to spend a large 
portion of it on James’s children, before 
and after his death. He never expressed 
any desire to see me, and we were quite 
unaware that the effects of his former ill- 
ness were again manifesting themselves, 
until his condition had become hopeless. I 
had not seen him for more than ten years 
before his death, which, by a strange coinci- 
dence, was almost simultaneous with that 
of his hated rival, and our beloved brother, 
Algernon. 

44 1 had few intimates in my girlhood, and 
fewer in -my middle age ; my husband and 
I visited our neighbours, indeed, in Glou- 
cestershire, and duly went through the 
somewhat ponderous hospitalities in fashion 
in the county, but we were quiet people, 
and had no intimates but our brother and 
each other. The years which succeeded 
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oar marriage were very peaceful and very 
lonely, and I do not think I ever felt vivid- 
ly interested in anything. 

u No communication of any kind reached 
us from Arthur Dallas, we never had any 
clue to the ultimate fate of his guilty and 
unhappy wife, and his mother died in the 
conviction that her beloved son had perished 
in some unknown region of that foreign 
land, which seemed doubly strange and dis- 
tant, even in those little removed days. 
My nephew James, your husband, was just 
fifteen when his father died, and the same 
post which brought us the intelligence, 
summoned my husband to Carters Court 
by the alarming news of Algernon's sudden 
illness. He had been with us a little time 
before, and it had been arranged that we 
should spend the winter at Carters Court. 
The Carters were a short-lived family, but 
1 had remarked to my husband that I hoped 
he and Algernon would break the charm or 
spell, and live to the old age that had been 
denied to their forefathers — but this was 
not to be. 

“ Loneliness had been decreed as my lot, 
and the last fiat soon went forth. I ac- 
companied Colonel Carter to Somersetshire, 
and we found Algernon rapidly sinking un- 
der a bad type of fever, which had Deen 
for some weeks awfully prevalent and fatal 
in the neighbourhood. He could just re- 
cognise us, and died on the third day after 
our arrival. On the evening of his death 
my husband was taken ill, and within a 
fortnight I was alone in the world, and Car- 
ters Court had passed into the possession of 
strangers.” 

So this was Aunt Anne’s story — this was 
the solution of the mystery of the picture 
and her emotion. When she had concluded, 
she sat silent for a time, leaning on the 
table, and covering her face with her fair 
slender hands. After a little I said, u And 
you, Aunt Anne, did you, too, think Arthur 
Dallas was dead ? ” 

She removed her hand, and turned her 
lacid face to me as she answered, “ No, 
largaret, I did not. I never had the rest, 
the inward quiet, which would have come 
with such a conviction. My dear, one is 
very peaceful when one’s beloved are gath- 
ered into the fold ; while they are wander- 
ing where the wolves may come and the 
storms must, love is restless and uneasy, 
separation is torturing, and apprehension 
terrible. God had given all my beloved 
sleep but him. I felt that, or I should have 
mourned for him with a solemn peace and 
thankfulness, as I mourned for them. I 
might never have known where his grave 
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had been made, but the whole green earth 
would have looked like that spot, to me 
sacred and beautiful ? — for that somewhere 
in its bosom be slept. But 1 knew he was 
not dead; and now, since yesterday, all 
things are changed. I have received his 
message; I have accepted his trust His 
child is my child ; my home is hers. I won- 
der if he knew that I had bought Wood- 
lee^ but no doubt Winifred will be able to 
tell us that” 

The practical nature of Aunt Anne’s 
mind was at once beginning to exhibit it- 
self. She did not dwell upon this point, 
but put it away from her as a matter to be 
decided in its time and turn, and left it 
there. 

My husband and I sat up very late that 
night, talking over the story of Aunt 
Anne’s early fife, and discussing the strange 
occurrences of the last few days. Mrs. 
Carter had given me permission to relate 
the main incidents of her narrative to 
James, but she had said with dry signifi- 
cance, “ You had better be rather vague 
about my brother, Margaret De Mortuis 
you know in all cases, but particularly 
where people in law are concerned, is al- 
ways safe.” I acted on the suggestion, 
and as my dear James is not vehemently 
curious, and has a lazy liking for tak.ng 
things for granted, he did not receive any 
other impression from the stoiy than one of 
sympathy with Aunt Anne, in her life-long 
sorrow, and admiration of the tranquil for- 
titude with which it had been endured. 

When we had said our say on all that re- 
garded her, we began to think and talk of 
Arthur Dallas’s daughter, the “ Miss Wini- 
fred” of Mrs. Devlin, the beautiful young 
lady who had started up so suddenly ana 
unaccountably, to» fill henceforth, no doubt, 
an important place in our lives, and mate- 
rially to influence the destinies of ourselves 
and our children. James asked me to 
describe her again, and when I had done 
so, he said, with something rather sad in his 
tone : 

“ And what did Aunt Anne exactly say 
were her intentions with regard to her ? ” 

“ She did not exactly say anything, James,” 
I replied ; “ but the general terms in which 
she spoke, said much. I have told you her 
words — 4 his child is my child, my house is 
hers.*” 

^watched his face rather nervously; I 
knew what he must be thinking of ; but I 
did not like to acknowledge that such 
thoughts were patural, were inevitable even 
in my James’s noble and disinterested heart. 
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Did I not share them ? did I not remember 
our walk and our talk of the foregoing 
evening, and the last words my husband had 
said about taking care of Wood lee, and im- j 
proving the property for Jamie ? To be 
sore I shared his tnoughts. Of course a 
sharp and unconquerable pang of disap- 
pointment passed through my heart as I 
Dade all such hopes and plans a final adieu ; 
but I did not shrink from acknowledgingin 
myself what I could not endure to discern 
in him. I know myself to be interested and 
little-minded, and to have a keen eye to the 
main chance ; I am perfectly aware that I 
regard wealth and good fortune of everv 
kind as the desert of my husband and chil- 
dren ; that I consider them a right indeed, 
only alienable by an oversight of Provi- 
dence, aided by human injustice, and that 
I am incapable of anything like large gene- 
ralizations; but then I am accustomed to 
my own littleness, and I never expect to be 
greater. But James — such an heroic be- 
ing as James — such an entirely exception- 
al and unheard-of attorney! I watched 
him, I repeat, nervously, as he gazed out in- 
to the summer night, and his fingers moved 
dreamily upon the table, as though they still 
held the habitual pen. 

“ Maggie,” he said at length, rather sud- 
denly, 44 1 hope Aunt Anne is not going to 
■do anything foolishly precipitate about this 
young girl. It would be very sad if any fur- 
ther disappointment were in store for her.* 

I looked at him curiously, but with a 
sense of relief. He was not, then, thinking 
of how .this matter would affect us, but <3* 
bow it might influence her. I could not em- 
ulate, but I did admire him. 

“ Maggie,” he said, 44 1 must speak to 
Aunt Anne myself. This is a case in which 
she ought to be advised, and when I have 
ascertained her mind about it, I think I 
shall propose to go and call on the solicitor 
• who managed Captain Dallas’s affairs, and 
investigate this young lady’s position thor- 
oughly, before Aunt Anne sees her, or com-' 
mits herself in any way.” 

I agreed with my husband that this would 
be a fit and proper proposition for him to 
make, and then I asked him, rather hesi- 
tatingly, if he did not feel a little disap- 
pointed about the disposition of Woodlee. 

44 We counted our possessions, in anticipa- 
tion, a little too confidently, James,” I said ; 
44 who could have supposed that, so soon 
after our conversation, all our hopes wquld ! 
have been dissipated by so strange a chance ; 
and that chance brought about, indirectly, 
by myself, too.” 

James smiled, and said, quietly, 44 Yon 


are the last person in the world, Margaret, 
to take a small view of things naturally, and 
you do so in this instance only because you 
think I had a hankering after Woodlee, and 
perhaps 1 had. But I do not grudge Aunt 
the first true happiness her possessions have 
brought her, coming so late, too, at the 
eleventh hour. And this orphan girl, I 
could not be envious of her finding a home 
and a provision, even if it does interfere 
with our Jamie. We must remember, thank- 
fully, that our children will not need to find 
a refuge with strangers.” 

There was something so calm and strong 
and peaceful in his tone, that I felt almost 
rebuked and held my peace. 

On the following day, James had a long 
interview with Mrs. Carter, at which I was 
not present. She deputed him to call on 
Captain Dallas’s solicitor, Mr. Newman, in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and prom- 
ised to dine with us, and receive his report. 
She had few traces of her illness left, and 
the weather was exquisitely fine, so there 
was not risk in her leaving the house. Aunt 
Anne arrived before James, and she and I 
had a long talk while we waited for him. 
Nothing of importance was said, however ; 
we merely discussed over and over again the 
story she had told me, and I learned the 
particulars of Aunt Anne’s conversation 
with Mrs. Devlin. Our good little friend 
had been greatly delighted and affected 
when Mrs. Carter told her that Miss Wini- 
fred’s father had been her friend in early 
youth, and that her young favourite should 
be in future her especial care. Under the 
circumstances, Mrs. Devlin had considered 
herself privileged to add all in her power 
to Mrs. Carter’s sources of information, and 
had brought her all the books left in her 
charge by Captain Dallas’s daughter, and 
the photograph which I had seen. The 
dead man’s name was written by his own 
hand in each of the volumes, aod many 
were enriched with notes also in his writing. 
These were principally books of Eastern 
travel, and works on ethnological subjects. 

44 1 could trace a good deal of his life 
and most of his studies by their silent 
witness, my dear,” said Aunt Anne, 44 and I 
am glad to think he liked and took an in- 
terest in the distant lands he lived in. It 
must have been easier for him to bear all 
the troubles of his life, when he cultivated 
his mind, and concentrated it upon his busi- 
ness and its associations.” 

There was 44 no nonsense ” about Aunt Anne. 
She was capable of entertaining, and indeed 
had nourished one engross og and abiding 
sentiment throughout her life, never suffer- 
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ing it to interfere with her discharge of her “ He is a touch, dry old file,* 9 said James, 
duties indeed, but never shaking off its in- not without a lawyer's lurking admiration 
Gueoce. But she did not for a moment of such professional toughness and dryness, 
'imagine, or seek to persuade herself, that “ and horribly methodical. He had the 
Arthur Dallas had imitated her in this pretty little letters filed, as if they had been 
respect. They had each married, but under office accounts, and endorsed in red ink. 
circumstances presumably altogether differ- I should have liked to read them, but he 
ent. His had .been a marriage so iznpru- made no move that way, merely turned 
dent, so ill-judged, that there could be no them over with his long pale finger, and 
doubt of its having been a love-match, while mentioned the date of each. I saw the 
in hers, there had been no such sentiment, sloping elegant handwriting though, and 
and no assumption or pretence of it. Sheen- the violet-tinted paper, with a rationally 
deavoured to read the story of his life, not broad black edge, none of your unmitigated 
to find an undercurrent of remembrance of woe advertisements, and I am sure Miss 
herself in it, not for the purpose of persuading Dallas is a lady." I 
herself that she bad had an abiding though I smiled. James was growing enthusi- 
unack now lodged place in it; but with a astic like myself, and with less reason, for I 
simple, honest, loving purpose, the natural had really seen her, whereas he had only 
desire of the heart to know all that can be seen her letters at a distance, 
known of the object which has filled it with “ And now, Aunt Anne," continued her 
a vague and dreamy presence, haunting but nephew, briskly, “ it only remains to be 
unsatisfying for so long. settled how we are to tell the young lady 

Alter dinner, James gave us an account the good news in store for her. My notion 
of his interview with Mr. Newman. That is that yon should write to her, and let me 
gentleman had received his communication play postman. I can spare a day very well 
courteously but cautiously, and had informed just now, and I could go down to Leaming- 
him, that his acquaintance with the late Cap- ton by the early train, see Miss Dallas, and 
tain Dallas had been of recent date, and get back in the evening. I think this would 
had not extended to any knowledge of his be less agitating for her than getting a let- 
family circumstances. There had never ter from you without any preparation, and 
been any mention of Captain Dallas's wife, would have a better effect on the people 
and Mr. Newman had no knowledge of her with whom she is, of whom I have not 
fate or existence. He concluded, as the formed a particularly high opinion. Will 
will which he had drawn np had made no you give me this commission. Aunt Anne ? ” 
allusion to her, that she must be dead. He be said. “ I should dearly like to see Miss 
bad listened attentively to James’s state- Winifred when she learns what is the legacy 
ment of the former relations between the her father has left her." 
families of Carter and Dallas, and had ex- My husband spoke eagerly, with a height- 
pressed his pleasure in learning that the or- end colour and animated voice. Aunt Anne 
phan girl, for whom he had expressed a watched him with a strange look, as if her 
strong regard, had found friends whose in- mind were less occupied with what she was 
terest in her would be traditional as well as saying than with some speculative subject 
active. He confirmed the impression which A satisfied assenting smile passed over her 
Mrs. Devlin had conveyed of Winifred's des- face as she said, 

titute condition, informing my husband that “You are right, James; and I will be 
there had not been more than twenty pounds very grateful to you if you will do as you 
remaining of the small sum in the girl’s pos- propose. I will write the letter to-morrow, 
session, when all expenses bad been paid, Could you go to Leamington on the day 
and her arrangements for taking the situa- after ? ’’ 

tion in which she was now living made. “ Certainly, Aunt Anne,” he answered. 
Mrs. Devlin had been quite correct in her Mrs. Carter's brougham came for her at 
supposition that the Captain had no suspi- ten o’clock. The summer night was beauti- 
cion of the heartless roblierv of which nis ful. I had not been out all day, so James 
orphan daughter was destined to be the vie- proposed that we should see Aunt Anne 
tim, the investigation rendered necessary home, and walk back. When we reached 
by his death brought the facts to light Mr. Mrs. Devlin’s house, she opened the door, 
Newman had taken some trouble to ascer- and received us with her usual cheery wel- 
tain the eligibility of the position which come. I exchanged a few words with her, 
Winifred had accepted, and bad heard from and as she passed in at the door, Aunt Anne 
her twice, in pursuance of his request that said, “ Do you know whether any one 
she would write to him. called since I went out, Mrs. Devlin ? ” 
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“Not on you, ma'am," she answered; 
“but there was a young gentleman here 
asking for Miss Winifred. I was busy in 
the shop, and Hannah never came for me, 
bat just gave him her address, and he went 
off, and said nothing more.** 

“ I wonder who he is," said Aunt Anne. 
“ Did he give his name, Mrs. Devlin ? " 

“ No, ma'am; he did not" 

James saw Mrs. Carter the next day, j 
and received the credentials of his mission 
to Leamington. He and I talked a great 
deal over its meaning and its manner, and 
speculated upon the feelings with which 
Winifred Dallas would receive Aunt Anne’s 
letter. James was rather given to laugh- 
ing at me for laying what he called an un- 
due stress upon personal appearance, and 
accrediting persons endowed with beauty 
with every good and pleasant quality ; so I 
did not say all I thought of what the young 
girl was likely to prove. All James’s quiet 
ridicule of my weakness in this respect has 
utterly failed to convince me. I stilt 
believe handsome people to be good and 
amiable, and like them by instinct, while it 
requires thorough conviction and long ex- 
perience of the virtues and merits of ugly 
ones to induce me to receive them into the 
shrine of my affections. I do not say quite 
so much about it as I used, but I think the 
more. We decided that my husband 
should send in his name on his* arrival at 
Monthermer Park — such was the rather 
pretentious name of the residence of Miss 
Dallas's employers — stating his profession, 
and requesting a private interview with the 
young lady. 

“ I am sure Mrs. Montague Vicars is a 
horrid woman" said James, candidly. “ I 
entirely share Aunt Anne's prejudice 
against her; and I think the incident of the 
bird is sufficient foundation for it. So I 
don't want to have anything to do with 
her.” 

“ Yes, James," I said ; “ but do be civil, 
my dear. We cannot tell how things may 
turn out yet ; and one may as well avoia 
creating any unpleasantness for the poor 
girl while she has to stay there — as of 
coarse she must for a little, until things are 
settled.” 

“ Oh, of course," replied James. “ I 
never thought of anything else ; and 1 1 
especially warned Aunt Anne against being 
too impulsive." * 1 

The hours of my husband's absence 
seemed unusually long. He left London 
by the earliest train, and of course could 
not return until late in the evening. We 
had agreed that it would be better to leave j 


Aunt Anne to her own society and her own 
thoughts, and so I did not visit her during 
James's absence, though I longed to do so, 
and found the time nang heavily on my 
hands. I do not think the children had 
ever been so “ fractious " and troublesome 
as on that particular day, which Nurse also 
selected for enjoying an incapacitating fit of 
toothache, so that I had them, in the fullest 
sense of the term, “all to myself." I was 
thankful when the evening had come, and 
the y were in their Httle beds, and I had 
leisure to sit down and think of James and 
his mission, and wonder how he had ful- 
filled it 

When the summer night had completely 
fallen, I retired to my own room, and 
seated myself in an arm-chair close to the 
window, and fell to pondering upon Wini- 
fred Dallas and Mrs. Montague V icars, and 
thinking whether Aunt Anne and the des- 
olate young girl would get on well together, 
and how things would arrange themselves. 

I indulged myself in making a fancy sketch 
of Mrs. Montague Vicars (of course not in 
the least resembling that lady), and found 
that the scene of Tom Finch's decisive in- 
terview with his sister at Camberwell re- 
curred rather forcibly and suggestively to 
my memory. “If James should find out 
that this woman positively ill-treats or 
tyrannizes over the girl he will not stand 
it," I said to myself. “ For all his lawyer- 
like ways and cautions to Aunt Anne about 
deliberating well, and not committing her- 
self to any course of action with respect to 
Miss Dallas, I know very well James will 
do something impulsive and desperate if he 
finds her unhappy." 

These thoughts were passing through my 
mind, when a cab rambled slowly up to the 
door, with the heavy rumble of a “four- 
wheeler,” not the alert celerity of a 
“ hansom." “ Ah I " I thought, “ that is 
not James ; he would never come in any- 
thing but a hansom." But I was wrong; 
for after a few mimics’ delay I heard bis 
quick step on the stllrs, and my husband 
came hurridly into the room. 

*• Maggie,” he said, “ here I am ; and I 
have not come alone." 

“ Not come alone, James 1 ” I said ; 44 who 
is with you ? " 

“Winifred Dallas," he answered. “I 
have left her in the drawing-room. Come 
down and receive her kindly, Maggie. 
Don't look so astonished, dear; it is just 
what we agreed was not on any account to 
be done, I \ now. It is just the impulsive 
proceeding that was to be avoided ; but 
oh ! Mag, if you had only seen Mrs. Mon- 
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tague Yicars — such a tartar. * Crim,' you phonse.' This young gentleman replied to 
know, as McDermott said of his partner's my request to see Miss Dallas by present- 
wife, you could not have helped it any more ing a salver for the reception of my card, 
than I could. But come down-stairs. Bus- and then ushered me into a back drawing** 
sell has been told to get the spare room room. I sat down and looked at the 
ready ; and when the poor tired child is furniture, dirty chintz, and the pictures, 
gone to bed, I will tell you all about it.” dubious Water-colour, at the carpet, cheap 
, I was so utterly taken by surprise that I tapestry ; and was contemplating a card- 
could not give expression to my feelings, basket, wherein were displayed some very 
and I did not try to do so. I accompanied venerable specimens of pasteboard, when I 
James in meek silence to the drawing-room, heard a voice in the adjoining room exclaim, 
and there, standing by the ottoman, in the in anything but pleasant accents: 
full glare of the light, I saw the beautiful 4 ‘ 4 Stay, Miss Dallas ; I will see this per- 
young girl of whom I had had a momentary son.' Something was murmured in reply, 

f limpse when she was Mtts. Devlin's lodger, and then the voice said, 4 It was quite un- 
*ale, agitated, tired, and evidently fright- derstood that I do not allow followers, and 
ened, she was yet exceedingly beautiful ; Mr. Pennifold was made aware of that 
and, as the rich crimson colour rushed over yesterday. You will remain where you 
her pale face at the sight of me, it lent a are if you please.' 

brilliance to her appearance which ef- 44 4 The deuce I was,* thought I ; 4 why, 
factually combated tne sombre effect of her how should I know anything about you, or * 
heavy black dress and the close crape you about me ? ' Then the door opened, 
bonnet, which imprisoned her rich dark and in walked the owner of the voice, 
hair. I took her hand and bade her a Such a woman, Maggie l I should have 
kindly welcome, to which she vainly at- run away in fouMmd-twenty hours if I had 
tempted to reply. The next moment she been her companion. A tall, gawky, 
was sobbing on my bosom. slouching, untidy woman : with goggle- 

I had seen Winifred safely deposited in her eyes, bleared and blind-looking: with a 
bed ; and having positively interdicted all large purposeless nose and a long upper- 
attempts of talking on her part, had re- lip, and a mouth which expressed brainless 
turned to my husband, whom I found egotism, if ever mouth aid: with untidy 
pacing the drawing-room from end to end, hair rolled into flat curls on each side of 
and as impatient to narrate as I was to hear her flat unmeaning forehead : with a flat 
his adventures. bust, and a flat waist, and flat hands, and, 

44 Well,” he said, 44 is she all right ? # ” I am certain, flat feet, though I am happy 
44 Oh, yes,” I replied, 44 she is happy, com- to say I did not see them ; — a woman 
fortable, and sleepy ; and I am in an agony dressed in shabby finery, black flounced silk, 
of curiosity to hear how all this happened, npty and crumpled, with a jacket badly 
and how you came to do anything so im- made, and collar crookedly put on.” 
prudent. Do tell me all about it.” James always had a marvellous eye for 

44 Just what I want to do,” said he. the details of women's dress, and was in- 
44 This aflhir has a very unexpected complica- sufferably quick at finding out if one 
tion in it, I assure you, Maggie. I need say wanted brushing, or had on cleaned gloves, 
nothing* about my journey, that was all as or a 44 second best ** bonnet ; so that I was 
usual : the morning papers and the 44 Satur- not at all surprised at the accuracy of his 
day ” lasted me till I got to Leamington, description. 

and there I took a fly and drove direct to 44 Charming creature,” said 1 1 44 Mrs. 

Monthermer Park. Such a park, Maggie 1 Montague Yicars, of course ; do go on . 
You might as well call our back-garden a James.” 

pleasure-ground, or the mignonette box a 44 She put up her gold-rimmed eye-glass, 
conservatory. It is nothing more than a and looked at me deliberatefy, with 
prettyish detached villa, with an acre of out the slightest sign of salutation ; but by 
brand-new shrubbery, and a great deal of degrees, as she mastered the details of my 
stucco 44 fixings.” I'm particular, because appearance, I supposed, with some surprise 
, the place is an index to the people. Small, depicted in her countenance, which was of 
low, vividly green gates, ana a curved a kind that turned every expression into a 
drive, fondly supposed to represent all the caricature, I bowed profoundly, and waited 
dignity of distance ; a monstrously heavy for her to speak. 

door, studded with nails of the Newgate 44 4 You are Mr. Pennifold, I presume,' 
pattern, and opened by a page who might she said, in a tone which was almost of- 
oe own brother to Mrs. Wittitterly's 4 Al- fensive. 
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u 4 That is my name, madam/ I replied, 
( and my business here is with Miss Dallas 
— a young lady who resides with you, as I 
understand/ I spoke with considerable 
stiffness, and standing, my . hat in my 
hand. 

44 4 1 am quite aw,are of the nature of 
your business with Miss Dallas/ she said, 
laying an imbecile emphasis on the word ; 
‘ but you were informed yesterday that 1 do 
not permit my companions to receive male 
visitors.' I could give you no idea of the 
impertinence of the tone in which she said 
this. It concentrated all the petty tyranny 
of a mean mind — all the low, spiteful envy 
of a contemptible nature. I gazed at the 
woman in profound amazement, and said, 
as respectfully as 1 could, 

44 4 There must be some mistake, madam. 
I never received any such intimation from 
you. I have never seen Miss Dallas, and I 
presume she is wholly unaware of my ex- 
istence.' 

44 4 You sent in your card, sir, with the 
name, Mr. James Pennifold* upon it ; and 
I tell you that Miss Dallas had an inter- 
view with Mr. James Pennifold yesterday, 
and that I forbade its repetition ; and if 
you are not that person, why do you make 
‘use of his name ? ' 

44 She was fast working herself into a 
rage, the bones in her scraggy throat were 
working, and her unpleasant, bleared eyes 
assumed an expression of angry spite 
which you could scarcely havq supposed 
them capable of. I did not in the least un- 
derstand what she was driving at ; but I 
was determined to see Miss Dallas, and re- 
solved to cut this fury short, so I said, 'as 
curtly as possible, 

44 4 1 do not comprehend your remark, 
madam, but that does qot matter. I do 
not use any one’s name but my own. I am 
James Pennifold, solicitor, of Furnival's 
Inn, and I come here, accredited by the 
solicitor to the late Captain Dallas, a gentle- 
man from whom you received references on 
behalf of Miss Dallas, on important and 
rivate business concerning that young lady, 
lay I request permission to see her with- 
out loss of time ? * 

44 4 Then, sir/ said she, in a weak screech, 
4 You are not Miss Dallas’s lover ? ' 

44 4 Madam,' I stammered, 4 what can you 
possibly mean ? Iam not Miss Dallas’s or 
Miss Anybody's lover ! ' 

44 4 1 don’t understand this, sir ; and my be- 
lief is that there is some scheme in progress, 
and Miss Dallas is no better that sne ought 
to be. When I hired her, I told her I did 
not allow followers, and she said she had 


none. She is no great things of a companion, 
moping when she dares, and giving herself 
airs, which do not become a dependant ; but 
she never ventured to disobey me until yes- 
terday.” 

44 4 Madam/ I interupted, 4 this is all irrele- 
vant to mv business, which has nothing to 
do with Miss Dallas’s 14 followers,” or her 
qualifications as companion to a lady. I 
have merely to repeat that 1 am not the 

r irsou whose visits you interdicted, but that 
am here to see Miss Dallas on important, 
and permit me to repeat, private business.’ 

44 1 could see she was debating with her- 
self whether she cenld venture to refuse me 
an interview with Winifred. The mean face 
had so much candour in it at any rate. So 
I cut her deliberations short, by drawing 
out my watch, and spying with perfect 
calmness, but in a tone which I fancy she 
did not altogether like, 4 1 must trouble you 
to decide, madam. You are aware, I pre- 
sume, that you have no power to prevent Miss 
Dallas seeing any one she pleases, and if you 
will not refer me to her, I must return to my 
employers, and take steps to place them in 
communication with tins youug lady, to- 
wards whom you are assuming an illegal 
position.* 

44 Ignorant people, and especially ignorant 
women, are desperately afraid of the law, 
and of long words. If ever an ignorant 
woman breathed, it is Mrs. Montague Vi- 
cars. She 4 caved in ’ immediately, dashed 
the dgor open, and called out, in a voice as 
musical as a peacock's, 

44 4 Come here, Miss Dallas, and let ns 
learn what is Mr. James Pennifold’s busi- 
ness with you.’ 

44 There was no reply in words, but a light 
step crossed the adjoining room, and Wini- 
fred made her appearance. As she stood in 
the aperture of the folding doors, like a pic- 
ture in its frame, I felt the truth of your 
description of her, Maggie. Slight, grace- 
ful, beautiful, with a pleading look in the 
soft, solemn, black eyes, and a gentle ges- 
ture with the delicate hands, as it she were 
depreciating some coarse remark, some 
harsh rebuke. She looked at me, Maggie, 
and I looked at her, and her face flushed 
with surprise and embarrssment. It had 
struck me that there was something of alac- 
rity in her step, which, when she came in 
sight, instantly ceased, and I felt there was 
some mystery, some confession in her mind. 
“ 4 Miss Dallas ? ' I said. 

44 4 Yes, sir/ she replied, with a bow. 44 1 
am Miss Dallas, and you — yon are Mr. 
Pennifold, are you not ? ' 

44 1 replied affirmatively, and she then 
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said, timidly, * Yon are not the gentleman plained the reason. Arthur Dallas had re- 
whom I expected to see.' • newed the intimacy which had subsisted be- 

“ We were all three standing at this time, tween my uncle John and himself in their 
and the amiable Mrs. Montague Vicars was boyhood when they met in India ; and as he 
glaring upon Winifred through her eye- and my father had quarrelled, and uncle 
glass. At this point I quietly took the girl’s Jotyi and my father had never been attached 
hand and led her to a seat. She trembled as brothers, the friends had avoided him, and 
very much but did not speak, and I turned knew nothing of his family. The traditional 
to the she-dragon, and said, estrangement has extended to my uncle’s 

44 4 1 have already informed you, madam, children ; they and their mother had no wish 
that I have to discuss private affairs with to undertake the acquaintance of their un- 
this young lady. May I request you to per- known relatives, and only this extraordinary 
mit me to see her alone ? ’ . succession of chances could probably have 

44 4 Certainly not,’ she answered, with the made us known to each other. I could not 
grossest rudeness ; 4 1 don’t know what girls ask any distinct question on this part of the 
of her age have to talk about with a gentle- subject, of course, but I fancy that when 
man alone, and I don’t allow such inter- Captain Dallas’s wife left him, my aunt 
views in my house. I have no reason to took as much as possible of the charge of 
suppose Miss Dallas’s notions of propriety the deserted little girl, for it was she who 
very exact, considering that I found her made all the arrangements for sending her , * 

yesterday with the other Mr. James Penni- home to England, to be educated, at the 
fold’s arm round her waist when I went same time that her own son and daughter 
into the drawing-room unexpectedly/ came. The love affair seems to have been 

. 44 The other Mr. James Pennifold ! Who lifelong, but there was no formal engage- 
on earth can she mean, James?’ I ex- ment, which is to be regretted, as Captain 
claimed. Dallas wpuld have died more at peace had 

44 Wait a moment, Maggie, and you shall he known that his daughter’s affections were 
hear. Winifred started up, and cried out, 4 Oh, given to the son of his old friend. James 
sir, do not pay any attention to Mrs. 'Vicars’s Pennifold and his mother and sister were 
opinion of me. I do not know who you are, not in England during the last months of 
or why you have come to see me. But if Captain Dallas’s life, and now, Maggie, here 
James has sent you, you know how it is with is another surprise for you. Do you re- 
us, and that I have nothing to be ashamed member Mrs. Devlin telling us about the 
of.’ young man who inquired for Miss Dallas, 

44 4 James sent me 1 my dear young lady,’ and got Jjer address from Hannah ? ’ 

I said, 4 1 have no idea what or who you 44 Of course I do — why it must have 
mean ! I come to you on behalf of a lady, been ” — 

who was a dear friend of your father many 44 Just so, Maggie, it was my cousin, and 
years ago, before you were born, and who namesake, James Pennifold.” 
has discovered your existence by the merest The unexpected turn of affairs disclosed 
accident, but wishes to be your friend too. by my husband’s narrative up to this point. 

The explanation of my visit would not at had effectually banished Aunt Anne’s 
any time have been easy, but there is evi- share in the matter from my memory, but 
dently a mistake somewhere, which renders with the mention of Mrs. Devlin, it recurred 
it more difficult Who is {his James of whom to my mind. How strange it had all been 
you speak, my dear Miss Dallas, and who before anything of this had transpired ! — 
appeared to be a namesake of mine ? ’ She how doubly strange it all appeared now ! 
looted down, blushed beautifully, then lifted Through what curious chances and changes 
up her sweet eyes, and looked me in the had the girl, sleeping quietly, I hoped, De- 
face with gentle, modest composure, aa she neath our roof, been brought to that refuge, 
said : . and to the knowledge of ner father’s faith- 

44 4 James Pennifold and I were little chil- ful friend. That John Pennifold’s son should 
dren together in India, sir, and some day become the husband of Arthur Dallas’s 
we hope to be man and wife.’ daughter was a curious turn of fate, and ac- 

44 Well, Maggie, there is no use in pro- qrnred additional strangeness from the prob- 
longing your suspense, and intensifying ability that she would pass to bis home from 
your astonishment. A little questioning that of the woman whom her father had so 
elicited the fact that this James Pennifold loved’and so wronged. The fatherless and 
is my cousin, my uncle John’s only son. We motherless girl had been wonderfully guid- 
have never known anything of my aunt and ed and guarded by the great Father of or- 
her children, and Winifrea’s story has ex- phan children. 
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44 Well, James, but about Aunt Anne," I 
asked ; 44 what did you tell Winifred, and 
how did she take it ? Did you succeed in 
seeing her alone, or did that odious woman 
persevere in staying there ? ** 

44 No, Maggie, I saw her alone. When I 
had discovered for myself, and explained to 
her the relationship existing between her 
betrothed husband and myself, Winifred 
took more courage, and told me that James 
had visited her on the previous day, and 
had won her assent to their marriage, 
though conditional on his mother’s consent , 
of which he had, however, assured her. The 
young people had arranged that she should 
remain at Monthermer r ark for the present, 
until, as James hoped, his mother would 
receive Winifred. ‘I had no other friend, 
Mr. Pennifold,’ she said, innocently, 4 ex- 

a If Tk 1* 1 J 1 * 


you must remember, not a word had been 
said about the friend on whose behalf I had 
come ; my business had been overlooked in 
the surprise of the discovery that there were 
two James Pennifold’s, ana that these were 
cousins. At this point Mrs. Montague Vi- 
cars internally assisted our proceedings, and 
furnished me with a pretext for doing what 
I had been longing to do from the moment 
I had first caught sight of the sweet, timid 
Ace in the doorway. She had sat down by 
rthis time, and was drumming her feet (still 
happily invisible^ upon the floor, and scowl- 
ing, as only a short-sighted woman, with a 
bad disposition and a countenance to cor- 
respond, can scowl When Winifred made 
the avowal I have just mentioned, then she 
broke out : 

•“ 4 Soh ! Miss Dallas, you condescended 
to arrange with this gentleman, about whom 
you tell us such a very proper and probable 
story, that you would make a convenience of 
me and my house ! I am deeply indebted to 
you, I am sure, but two words go to that bar- 
gain. I know nothing of the person who visit- 
ed you yesterday and the person here now, 
who call themselves by the same name ; and 
I don’t mean to keep such a romantically- 
circumstanced companion. You will please 
leave my house as soon as you can make it 
convenient I will send my maid with your 
money, and write to the person to whom 
you referred me.’ So saying, she stalked out 
of the room, and Winifred turned a horri- 
fied face towards me. ,* 

44 4 Don't be frightened, my dear. My 
dear,* I said, 4 it is only a few hours sooner, 
only a little less courteously than I had in- 
tended, for I came to oner you a home, 


Winifred — a home where you are wanted, 
and will be welcome ; but you shall hear 
nothing more on til yon have turned your 
back upon this place. So run and pack yoor 
belongings, my dear, and I will sit in the 
carriage whicn brought me here until you 
call me.* 

44 4 But, Mr. Pennifold/ she stammered/ 

‘I — I* 

44 4 Don’t be egotistical,’ said I ; 4 yon «hirfl 
know all about it when we are in the train, 
and if you are not satisfied, we will send lor 
the other James Pennifold and explain mat- 
ters to him, and ,1 daresay he will contrive 
a way of overcoming your scruples. In the 
meantime, you are coming home to my wife, 
and I don’t doubt you will find her infinite- 
ly more agreeable than Mrs. Montague Vi- 
cars.’ 

44 At this moment a grim-looking woman, 
in a dirty cap, came into the room, laid a 
a small parcel on the table, and said, in a 
tone of intolerable insolence, 

44 4 Missis says here’s your wages, and 
you’re to let her have a receipt.’ 

44 Winifred turned pale, and looked at 
me, but smiled, and desired her to count 
the money. She did so. 

44 4 Was your agreement for quarterly 
payments and a quarter’s notice, my dear ? * 
t asked. 

44 4 Yes,’ she said. 

“ 4 Then that is right Draw out a re- 
ceipt and sign it.’ I handed her a receipt 
stamp from my pocket-book, watched her 
affix her signature, gravely folded the 
paper, and handed it to the woman, whose 
unconcealed astonishment at the whole 
transaction was very comical 4 Have the 
goodness to hand that to Mrs. Montague 
Vicars,' I said. When she had left the 
room, Winifred said, 

44 4 But am I to take the money ? I don’t 
like that I don’t. think I can take it. 

44 4 Certainly, you must take it,’ said L 
4 She calculated upon your refusal, and 
taking it is the very best way in the world 
to punish her. Now, she must either do 
without a companion or victim until the 
end of the quarter, or pay twice over for 
the luxury. So it strikes me she has 
paid too dear for her whistle, and also that 
we are the winning party in this game of 
cross-purposes.* 

44 She was soon ready, and I obeyed her 
signal, and emerged from the fiy. 4 1 . can- 
not carry my box down-stairs,' she said, in 
a tone of distress. 4 1 have managdL to 
pull it outside the door of my room, and 
none of the servants will help me.’ 

44 4 1 will then,* said I ; 4 show me the bos.’ 
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“ She led me to a landing-place behind the 
sitting-rooms I had seen, and there, by the 
closed door of a back room, stood a neat 
black trunk. I am strong, Maggie, and 
would have made a decent railway porter ; 
so I hoisted the box on my back without 
more ado, and in a few minutes we had left 
the Brummagem splendours of Monther- 
mer Park behind us, and were on our wav 
to the Leamington station. I did not speak 
to Winifred for some time. She was cry- 
ing, partly I suppose from the excitement 
of her feelings, and partly because the 
rudeness and groseness of the treatment 
she had received, ludicrous and contemp- 
tible as was the woman who had inflicted it 
upon her, was sufficient to wound her sen- 
sitiveness and offend her delicacy. 

44 I procured a carriage to ourselves at 
Leamington, and on our journey I told her 
all, and heard all she had to tell me. She 
was deeply affected, and indeed amazed at 
the revelation of Aunt Anne’s history, and 
she perused her letter with tears of thd 
warmest emotion and gratitude. All 
that I have been enabled to perceive of her 
disposition confirms the impression you have 
received from Mrs. Devlin. Her chief fear 
and anxiety is, lest Aunt Anne should fail 
to like her, should not 4 take to her,’ as she 
expressed it ; but I have no fear of that. 
It is, however, a great relief to me to find 
that the girl’s future is already disposed of, in- 
dependent of Mrs. Carter ; for though the 
dear old lady is thoroughly true and earnest 
in all her intentions and wishes, and faith- 
ful to the sentiment which has been, I verily 
believe, the only one by whieh her life has 
been swayed, she is an oddity, and it is 
rather late for her to assume the maternal 
role in the drama of life. This unexpected 
appearance of our cousin James makes every- 
thing easy, however, and for my part I see 
everything couleur de rose. n 

44 Did Winifred tell you much about her- 
self, James; about her father and her 
childhood ?. Of course she did not mention 
her mother ? ” 

44 No; she said nothing about her ; and 
though she did tell me a good deal, of course 
it was all in a very desultory kind of way. 
But, Maggie, do you know what hour it is ? 
past two o’clock in the morning, and I am 
so tired.” 

James slept very soundly until long past 
his usual hour of waking, but I slept little 
on that memorable night; and though I 
chiefly thought and pondered and wondered 
about our young guest, and speculated about 
her meeting with Aunt Anne, and the ef- 
fect they were likely respectively to pro- 


duce on one another, I caught myself 
thinking several times, and with remarkable 
distinctness, 44 1 wonder, as Winifred is to 
be so well married, whether there is any 
chanee that Aunt Anne will leave Woodlee 
to my James.” 

My husband thought it well to apprize 
Mrs. Carter by letter that he had brought 
Winifred Dallas to our house, and to leave 
it to her to select a time and place for their 
meeting. The letter had been despatched 
as soon as he rose, and he then told me that 
he intended to make his cousin’s acquain- 
tance without delay. 

44 Winifred shall write to the young man,” 
he said, 44 and I will play Mercury. But this 
must not be until after I have fulfilled Aunt 
Anne’s wishes. I am retained in her 
service, and must not let it be made second 
to any other, however interesting. I dare- 
say the youth has written to his lady-love at 
Monthermer Park to-day ; but it does not 
matter. No greater harm will come of that 
than Mrs. Montague Vicars perusing the 
effusion, which I nave no doubt she will 
not hesitate to do. I suppose he will not 
write more than once a clay, and we shall 
get at him before to-morrow.” 

We found Winifred in the breakfast- 
room, looking very pale but very beautiful. 
She met us nervously, and was silent and 
embarrassed, until we three found ourselves 
alone in my husband’s study ; then she 
became calm and cheerful, and the bright 
intelligence for which her countenance had 
led me to give her credit, asserted itself. 
While I was relating to her, at greater 
length than James had been able to do, the 
strange sequence of events which had led to 
Mrs. Carter’s discovery of her father’s iden- 
tity with the lover of her own early youth, 
and listening with pleased attention to her 
sweet sorrowful talk about that beloved 
father, Mrs. Carter’s brougham stopped at 
the door, and the next moment Mrs. Devlin 
was in the room. 

The good little Irishwoman was in a state 
of wild excitement and delight. I had 
never seen Honor Devlin off her balance 
before, but she made up on this occasion* for 
<111 the constraint of her previous self-pos- 
session. How she kissed 44 Mias Winifred * 
and cried over her, and how she talked in- 
coherently of 44 the Captain ” and of Ally, 
of Mrs. Carter, of Joan, and of Corporal 
Trim. How Winifred clung to her, and 
thanked her, and insisted that she owed all 
her good fortune, all the thick-thronging 
consolation that had come to her orpbanfea 
life, to her kind humble friend. 

44 All but one, miss,” said Honor, with a 
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dy smile, “if you insist upon it; but I 
don't think the young gentleman who 
asked for your address the other day would 
have been balked of it if I had not known 
it, itself." And that was the only time I 
heard Honor Devlin relapse into so broad a 
Hibernianism. 

Winifred was pale and silent as we drove 
from Bedford Row to Knightsbridge, and 
I saw a large tear occasionally steal down 
her cheek and drop unheeded on her 
mourning-dress. The tide of memory and 
association was sweeping over the orphan 
girl, about to find a new friend where she 
had looked her last upon her dead father’s 
face. I saw the quiver of her lips and the 
pallor of her cheek increase as we drew 
near to the house, in which she had passed 
so many happy, dutiful, mournful hours, and 
when the carriage stopped she was trem- 
bling violently. I had been considering on 
the way whether I should accompany 
Winifred to Mrs. Carter's presence, or 
should suffer their first interview to take 
place without witnesses, and I decided on 
the latter course. 

44 Go up-stairs with Mrs. Devlin, dear," 
I said ; 44 1 will wait here for a little." 

She obeyed silently, and I went into the 
small sitting-room occupied by Mrs. Devlin. 
There that good woman joined me almost 
immediately. 

44 1 just showed her in, ma'am," she said, 
44 and Mrs. Carter came up almost to the 
door, and she was as white as a sheet, and 
she put her arms round her, and said, 4 My 
dear child ! ' and then I shut the door and 
came down to you. And I have told them 
they must go on as well as they can in the 
shop and m the work-room without me, 
for I'm not fit for business, ind that's the 
truth." 

There were tears in the good little wo- 
man's voice as she spoke. The next 
moment they made their way to her eyes, 
and Mrs. Devlin enjoyed that favourite 
feminine luxury, 44 a good cry." When 
she had recovered her composure we fell to 
tailing of the strange train of circumstances 
which had led to the present happy re- 
sult. 

44 If the Captain could only have known," 
said Mrs. Devlin, 44 that within so short a 
time his orphaned child would find a home 
and friends, and be brought to them in the 
very house in which he left her so desolate, | 
so much more desolate than he thought, 
poor gentleman, he would have died more 
pe&cetully.” 

44 Yes," I said, 44 that is true ; and it 
seems strange to us that so much sorrow 


and uncertainty concerning those we love 
should be a portion of the cross we must carry 
all through this mortal lift. But I believe 
he knows that the woman who so faithfully 
loved him will be henceforth the mother of 
his child. Jt is a stranger question than 
any other in my mind whether her own 
mother, the false wife who betrayed her 
husband and deserted her child, knows 
it also; whether she knows that the 
woman, forgotten for her sake, is repairing 
the evil ana misery wrought by her.” 

44 Oh," said Mrs. Devlin, thoughtfully, 
44 how many things we want to know, not 
only about the next world, but about this. 
At all events, I shall never forget this 
time, and the story of my lodger in 1862. 
I used to think nothing stranger than the 
adventures of the lady and the child in 
Wilton Plaoe could ever happen in this 
house, but all this has been far more 
wonderful.” 

44 Except that you will see this out," I 
said, 44 and the other ended, as it began, in 
mystery. We shall never find any clue to 
the identity of the dead woman." 

44 No, I fancy not, ma'am," she replied. 
44 As for the house in Wilton Place, I have 
quite taken an interest in it since ; it 
has been let several times since the people 
Mrs. Hungerford was staying with went 
away. I know a new family came in a 
short time ago." 

44 Indeed ! " I remarked, rather idly, for 
my mind was straying from the subject. 
44 What is the name ? " 

44 1 don’t know, ma’am," said Mrs. Dev- 
lin, 44 but I will ask the postman. I always 
like to know who is living in that house." 

At this moment Mrs. Devlin was called 
out of the room by one of the workwomen. 
She remained away about a quarter of an 
hour, and when she returned, her face bore 
an expression of surprise. 

44 Oil, ma’am ! " she exclaimed, 44 what do 
you think has happened? The postman 
came into the shop just now, and i asked 
him the name of the new people. Fanej 
my astonishment when he told me it is 
Pennifold ! I'll be bound they are Miss 
Winifred’s lover, and his mother and 
sister." 

44 And my husband’s aunt and cousins ! " 
I exclaimed, in astonishment equal to her 
own. 

My simple story has reached its con- 
clusion now. All that ensued was so much 
a matter-of-course that it would not interest 
you to hear the details. Aunt Anne bad 
no reason to regret the precipitancy with 
which her intentions with regard to Winifred 
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bad been carried out, in conseouence of the 
accommodating insolence of mrs. Montague 
Vicars. That amiable lad y bad not even 
an opportunity of annoying Winifred and 
her lover by the suppression or detention of 
a letter, for within an hour of the discovery 
of the near neighbourhood of the Penni- 
folds, our happy party in the drawing-room 
was reinforced by the appearance of a tall, 
handsome young man, remarkably like my 
husband, though not at all as good-looking, 
whom Winifred blushingly presented to us 
as James Pennifold. 

I think it possible that Aunt Anne may 
' have felt a little pang of disappointment 
when she found that the future fate of the 
fair young girl in whom she had found an 
object for the dormant affection and benevo- 
lence of her brave old heart was fixed, 
beyond her control and without her inter- 
ference. But if she felt any such pang, 
she hid it, even as she had hidden many 
another, and was satisfied. We found much 
to like in Mrs. Pennifold, and there was no 
difficulty in obtaining her consent to 
James’s, marriage with Winifred Dallas. 
Aunt Anne and her stranger sister-in-law 
suited each other remarkably well, and as 
the long previous estrangement had arisen 
from a feeling of friendship towards Arthur 
Dallas, and condemnation of my husband’s 
father, common to both in different degrees, 
it made, when it no longer existed, an ad- 
ditional tie between them. How Mrs. 
Pennifold would have received the an- 
nouncement of her son’s engagement with 
the penniless daughter of her dead friend, 
had there been no Mrs. Carter in the case 
to play the part of fairy godmother, was a 
question unnecessary, and therefore un- 
asked. I sometimes speculated upon this 
point a little, however, and I confess the 
previous departure from England, the long 
stay on the continent, and the absence of 
all communication (owing, of course, en- 
tirely to the exigencies of foreign travel), 
guided me on my way to a conclusion. Ail 
was, however, under present circumstances, 
perfectly couleur de rose, and Winifred the 
happiest of the happy. My part in the 
family proceedings at this time was chiefly 
that of an impartial looker-on, and I saw 
one thing which gave me unlimited satisfac- 
tion. Inis one thing was the regard, affec- 
tion, and confidence with which my dear 
James inspired every one. His cousins de- 
clared him the finest fellow in existence ; 
Winifred regarded him as a sort of em- 
bodied providence ; and Aunt Anne said to 
me, one day, when he and she had been 
closeted for the discussion of business, 
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“ Margaret, I congratulate you upon your 
husband. Most women are inclinea to 
meanness, not on their own account per- 
haps, but to a kind of magnanimous mean- 
ness, full of sharp interested motives for 
the good of those they love. With such a 
husband as James, I don’t think you could 
retain such a weakness ; be is the most per- 
fectly disinterested human being I ever met. 
Absolute absence of self-interest is so natu- 
ral to him that he is not aware that he is 
more disinterested than other people.” 

The marriage of James and Winifred 
took place atWoodlee in the early spring 
days of 1863. As the carriage which con- 
veyed the bride and bridegroom away from 
our sight, to an accompaniment of vocifer- 
ous barking from Corporal Trim, disappear- 
ed beyond the laurel hedges which had 
long been familiar to me, before I saw them 
elsewhere, in the memorable canvas water- 
colour drawing which had played so large 
a part in this little drama, Mrs. Carter said 
to me, very softly, 

“ I stood here just on this flagstone, Mar- 
garet, when her father spoke to me for the 
last time. As she kissed me just now, his 
spirit looked at me from her eyes through 
all those years. I am content, my dear; 
I have buried my dead.” 

That evening James and I walked in the 
cool bright moonlight by the side of the 
terrace, where a carefully-kept, sufficiently 
wide walk lay between the stone wall and 
the smooth flower-decked lawn. We had 
been talking of the wedding and of all that 
preceded it, and a short silence had ensued, 
which James broke by saying, 

“You have never asked me anything 
about Aunt Anne’s arrangements with re- 
gard to Winifred in money matters, Mag- 
gie ; do you not care to know ? ” 

u Oh yes ! ” I said, turning rather red as 
I spoke. “ I would like very much to 
know ; but the truth is, I did not like to 
ask because I fancied Aunt Anne suspected 
that I do not take the loss of your chance 
of Woodlee quite so cheerfully as you do.” 

“My dear Maggie,” said my husband, 
ently, but somewhat seriously, “ I had in- 
eed lost my chance of Woodlee ; I had, 
however, exchanged it for a certainty. 
Aunt Anne has settled one half .of her 
property upon Winifred, and the other half, 
including Woodlee, which she has moreover 
strictly entailed, upon me ! ” 

I have one more circumstance to relate, 
a circumstance hitherto confined to the 
knowledge of Mrs. Devlin and myself, and 
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which is not the least remarkable link in a Captain Dallas would hare communicated 
curious chain. with her. I told Mrs. Devlin that I had 

Winifred had been married nearly a heard from Aunt Anne of the relationship 
month, and I had returned to our house in subsisting between Captain Dallas and the 
Bedford Bow, and was expecting to hear of original of this portrait, and asked her if 
the arrival of the young couple in town, she had ever heard him make any mention 
when Mrs. Devlin called on me one day of his aunt. 

and told me she had received a note from 44 Oh, no 1 ma’am, 1 ” she replied ; u he dis- 
Mrs. James Pennifold, whom, however, she tinctly told me there was no one living with 
invariably called “ Miss Winifred.” whom Miss Winifred could claim kindred.* 

44 She writes from Paris, ma’am,” said As she spoke, Mrs. Devlin was looking 
Mrs. Devlin, 44 and it seems they have found earnestly at the miniature, which she held 
out a photographer there who makes beau- in her hand, with an air of dawning recog* 
tiful copies or portraits of any kind, and nition. Suddenly she turned it round, and 
Miss Winifred desired me to open the small read the name upon the back, 
box still in my charge, and take out a sealed * 4 Marion Hungerford ! Hungerford ! * she 
parcel, and bring it to you. She says, said, in a puzzled tone. 44 1 seem to know 
4 Tell dear Mrs. rennifola to send me, at tbe face indistinctly, as if I had seen it in 
once, all the portraits on ivory, and the a dream. The name, too ; what is it that it 
two photographs of my father, and ask her reminds me of ? ” She paused a moment 
to keep the others for me.’ ” and thought deeply, then exclaimed, 

Mrs. Devlin produced the parcel, and I 44 Why, yes, ma’am, to be sure ; Hunger- 
opened it. It contained some pencil like- ford was toe name of the lady in Wilton 
nesses, evidently sketches taken dv Captain Place, the lady who came to the shop and 
Dallas, three of the number being of Winifred ordered the things for the little girl; 
herself, and three finely-executed mini a- the lady whom our stranger lodger followed, 
tures on ivory, without cases and unset At And this picture is her face. I only saw 
the back of each of the latter a small strip her twice, out I remember the face perfect- 
of paper was pasted, and on them was ly. Yes, indeed, Mrs. Pennifold, that Mrs. 
written respectively 44 Archibald Hugh Hungerfhrd and this Eleanor Hungerford 
Dallas,” 41 Isabel Marion Dallas,” and are the same.” 

44 Eleanor Hungerford.” The miniatures 44 And Eleanor Hungerford was Wini- 
were beautifully painted, and Mrs. Devlin fred's aunt Mrs. Devlin, I said, grasping 
and I scanned them attentively. Two were her arm, in the excitement of a sudden 
evidently likenesses of Arthur Dallas’s fa- idea which had struck me with all the vividr 
ther and mother ; and Mrs. Devlin told me ness of an irresistible conviction. 44 Did 
that, but for the difference of dress, the you not me that Winifred said she liked 
first might have been taken for a portrait to go to St. Paul’s because she had been 
of the Captain himself. The third repre- used to go there as a child* when Bhe had 
sented a tall, fine-looking woman, who bore stayed for her holidays with her aunt in 
a strong likeness to the pOTtrait of Mrs. Wilton Place?” 

Dallas, but whose features were much finer 44 1 did,” she replied ; and her hesitating 
and more expressive. This, then, was Mrs. voice and changing colour showed me that 
Hungerford, Captain Dallas’s aunt, the the same idea which bad taken possession 
wife of the rich Calcutta merchant, to of mv mind had entered hers, 
whose care Arthur Dallas had been con- 41 "four mysterious lodger was Winifred’s 
tided when he left England, at the crisis of guilty, wretched mother,” I exclaimed, u and 
his life. This, then, was the only relative, to you she owes her last embrace of her 
, on her father’s side, who remained to Wini- child, as her child owes to you all the hap- 
fred. But did she remain ? If she yet piness of her life.” 
lived, Winifred would have sought her, 


Cities wniOH Embrace all Nationali- New York is the most cosmopolitan of cities. 
ties. — London is a world in itself. The last It has not so many Scotchmen as Edinburgh, 
English census develops the carious fact that but according to the census it has nearly as 
there are more Scotchmen in London than in many Irish as Dublin, while as a German city, 
Edinburgh, more Irish than in Dublin, more Ro- it is probably the third in the world, ranking 
man Catholics than in Rome, and more Jews next to Berlin and Vienna. — Evangelist . 
than in Palestine. Next to London perhaps 
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[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 
WHETHER CHOLERA IS CONTAGIOUS. 

BT JACOB BIOSLOW, M. D. 

Within the present century, cholera, a dis- 
ease indigenous in hot climates of the East, 
has, at various intervals, made its appear- 
ance in the temperate latitudes of Europe 
and America. It is now again exciting in- 
terest from its possible ana perhaps proba-. 
ble approach to this country. 

The experience of the last thirty or forty 
years has led a majority of medical men 
who had observed the disease to believe 
that, as a general law, it is not contagious. 
In this belief I must individually remain, 
until evidence more satisfactory than any 
which has yet appeared shall justify an op- 
posite conviction. 

The great epidemics of 1830 and 1847 
had a remarkable coincidence in the path 
which they pursued, and in the order and 
dates of their arrival in different cities. 
They seem to have followed certain great 
routes of travel, and to have avoided others 
equally frequented. According to League, 
they both visited consecutively, and in cor- 
responding months, Tiflis, Astrachan, Mos- 
cow, Petersburg and Berlin. In 1831, 
cholera did not take the most frequented 
route from Berlin to Paris, but passed along 
the shores of the Baltic, crossed over to 
Sunderland, went down to London, and 
again crossed the channel and arrived in 
Paris about six months after its appearance 
at Berlin. A disease propagated by con- 
tagion of any kind would hardly have avoi- 
ded the most frequented thoroughfares from 
Berlin to Paris, while it occupied half a 
year in going round by Englana. 

The epidemic now or lately prevailing in 
Europe appears to date hack at least nine 
months, at which time it existed among the 
caravans of pilgrims visiting or returning 
tram the city of Mecca. In the middle of 
May last it was at Alexandria and Cairo, 
in June at Constantinople, Ancona and 
Marseilles, and in November at Paris, 
Havre and other European cities. 

Thus it appears that cholera has now ex- 
isted in Europe from three to eight months, 
among cities having constant commercial 
intercourse with seaports of the United 
States, during which time thousands of pas- 
sengers and tens of thousands of bales and 
packages have been landed in our maritime 
cities. If cholera were as contagious or por- 
table as many believe it to he, it ought to 
have begun and perhaps finished its work in 
many of our seaports before this time. 

Epidemics require two things for their in- 
troduction and extension: These are — 
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first, predisposition in the inhabitants of the 
place visited ; and, second, the arrival or 
presence of an exciting cause. This cause 
m some epidemics, such as small pox, is 
contagion. In others it is an occult influ- 
ence, not yet discovered nor understood, nor 
known to he controlled, except in some in- 
stances, by hygienic agencies. No country, 
I believe, has succeeded in keeping out 
cholera by quarantines, and no countay, as 
far as we know, can produce it artificially 
or retain it after the predisposition has dis- 
appeared. In its own time it moves on 
thoroughfares where men are travelling, 
and spreads into cities where they are sta- 
tionary, for no better known reason than 
that mankind are its necessary food, and 
that where there are no people there can 
he no cholera. But why, of two frequent- 
ed roads or cities, it selects one and avoids 
the other, investigators have not yet been 
able to satisfy us. 

The credit of having introduced the 
present epidemic into Europe is by a sort of 
popular acclamation assigned to the hosts of 
squalid devotees who perform an annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Yet we are told that 
“ the cholera exists every year among the 
caravans of Musselmans arriving at the 
holy cities/' so that their supposed mission 
of forwarding the cholera to Europe in 
most years fails to be performed. 

Cholera, like influenza and some other 
migratory diseases, has usually but not al- 
ways advanced from east to west. Of the 
vehicle in which it travels, or the course it 
is next to take, we know about as much as 
mankind knew of the cause of lightning 
before the disoovery of electricity. Its con- 
veyance and propagation have been ascrib- 
ed to air, to water, to material foci, to eleo- 
tricity, to ozone or to the want of it. Of late, 
in consequence of the vast development 
by the microscope of the existence every- 
where of minute living organisms, it has be- 
come more common to ascribe the arrival 
of this and other like epidemics to certain 
unseen “ germs ” which are called seeds or 
ova, cryptogamic or animalcular, according 
as the fancy of the theorist inclines him to 
adopt a vegetable or an animal nomenclature. 

But in this, as in many other cases, it is 
easier to trace an analogy, or to assume a' 
cause, than it is to prevent an effect Al- 
though inquirers have been indefatigable in 
their attempts to enlighten the world on the 
means of ridding ourselves of the presence 
of the various offensive co-tenants of our 


globe, jet no crusade has yet succeeded in 
Banishing from our fields and houses the un- 
welcome swarms of mosquitoes, worms, 
grabs and flies, which molest us with their 
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tree disease. Happily some if not most of which “ no new cases occurred,* is to be 
these have their periods of abatement or classed with other like results, with which 
disappearance, and this rather through the the medical press always abounds at the 
order of Providence than the agency of close of epidemics. 

man. Cholera seems to abide in tne same In clean and well-regulated cities of tem- 
category. We know little of its exciting perate climates, cholera is far from being 
cause, and not much of its prevention, ex- the most formidable of epidemics. A 
cent, that by following in our personal greater part of its victims are the misera- 
habits the dictates of reason and experi- Ely poor, the worn out, the ill provided, 
ence, we diminish both the frequency and and the intemperate, in whom this disease 
danger of its occurrence. only anticipates the date, but does not 

Whatever may be the cause or vehicle of greatly increase the annual or biennial 
cholera, credulous and excitable personal number of deaths. ItB mortality in our 
are impatient of suspense, and are prone to northern Atlantic cities rarely amounts to 
cut a knot which they fail to untie. When one per cent of the population in a given 
an epidemic disease first appears, some place or year, so that a man may reside 
coincidence is always brought to light through an epidemic in one of these cities 
which is supposed capable of accounting with less risk than he can take a pleasure 
for it The arrival of a ship, the opening voyage to Europe. After having witnessed 
of a trunk, or the washing of a garment, many cases of cholera in this and other 
are among the mqet frequently accepted cities, I am farther satisfied that it affords one 
causes. But as these events have happened of the easiest modes of exit from the world, 
a thousand times before, and apparently People who would avoid or prevent chol- 
under like circumstances, without any era should cutivate equanimity, regularity 
known results, it has been thought neces- of life and habits, cleanliness, salubrious 
sary by some of our later writers to narrow exercise, temperance, and avoidance of all 
the compass of actual exposure down to excesses. When they have done their duty 
the reception of the morbid excretions of in providing for the care of the sick, allay- 
one individual into the digestive canal of ing public panics, and abating public nui- 
another. The first impression made by sances, they may safely dismiss their appre- 
this announcement must, if true, be one of hensions. Little good and some harm is ab 
relief, the danger not seeming likely to ways done by the indiscreet agitation of a 
happen very often. But to the possibility subject which is to a great extent beyond 
of such danger we can never oppose an ab- our control. A single or sporadic case of 
solute negative, so long as we persist in cholera occurring in a village of a thousand 
eating smelts and flounders oau^it about inhabitants may attract little notice, and 
the mouths of our drains, or even turnips, perhaps pass without record ; but a hun- 
salads, and strawberries raised at Brighton, dred cases in a city of, a hundred thousand 
The risk, however, is so small, that most inhabitants make an aggregate which gen- 
persons will prefer to take it rather than erally causes some panic, though the pro- 
to deprive themselves of food or luxuries, portion is exactly the same, and the panic 
Of the many sensation tales printed and equally unnecessary. It is possible that 
reprinted about cholera, and the supposed the supposed immunity of country districts 
instances of remarkable communications or in comparison with cities may be accounted 
arrestation, it is suffic ient to say that they for by the fact, that in the sparse population 
are frequently interesting, being fully as of country towns cases are less liable to be 
dramatic as they are probable. detected and published. 

In the same regard we cannot help notic- I may be excused for repeating the follow- 
ing that credulity, and perhaps private cu- ing remark from among some u Aphorisms ” 
pidity, have caused much stress to be laid published by me about thirty years ago, when 
on the supposed preventive efficacy of what the disease was new and little known among 
are called “ disinfectants,” a mysterious us. “ Should the cholera continue to pre- 
word which implies a thing assumed but vail for three years throughout this conti- 
not proved to exist We have deodorizers, nent, it would cease to interrupt either 
such as chlorine, charcoal, &c., which by business or recreation. Mankind cannot 
their combinations render certain effluvia always stand aghast, and the wheels of 
imperceptible to our senses. But that society at length would be no more imped- 
these are not disinfectants , there is most ed by its presence than they now are by 
abundant evidence. The narrative, then, the existence of i niiijjiiiiiliiilU uf jhl»{Le» or 
of the physician at Malta, who covered! of drunkenness.” 
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